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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  violence  of  revolutions  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the 
maladministration  which  has  produced  them.     It  is  therefore  not 
strange  that  the  government  oi  Scotland,  having  been  during  many  lution  more 
jiears  far  more  oppressive  and  corrupt  than  the  government  of  ^gj^ 
Eni^land,  should  nave  fallen  with  a  far  heavier  ruin.    The  move-  than  in 
moit  against  the  last  king  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was  in  England  ^^*"'***- 
conservative,  in  Scotland  destructive.     The  English  complained,  not  of  the 
law,  but  of  the  violation  of  the  law.     They  rose  up  against  the  first  magis- 
trate merely  in  order  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  law.   They  were  for  the 
moat  port  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  established  by  law.    Even  in  ap- 
plying that  extraordinary  remedy  to  which  an  extraordinary  emergency 
cuoipelled  them  to  have  recourse,  they  deviated  sis  little  as  possible  fh>m  the 
ordinar)'  methods  prescribed  by  the  law.     The  Convention  which  met  at 
Westminster,  though  summoned  by  irregular  writs,  was  constituted  on  the 
exact  model  of  a  regular  Great  Council  of  the  Realm.     No  man  was  invited 
to  the  Upper  House  whose  right  to  sit  there  was  not  clear.    The  knights 
and  burgesses  of  the  Lower  House  were  chosen  by  those  electors  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  send  members  to  a  Parliament  called  under  the  great 
seal   The  franchises  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholder,  of  the  householder  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot,  of  the  burgage  tenant,  of  the  liveryman  of  London,  of  the 
Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford,  were  respected.     The  sense  of  the  constituent 
bodies  was  taken  with  as  little  violence  on  the  part  of  mobs,  with  as  little 
trickery  on  the  part  of  returning  officers,  as  at  any  general  election  of  that 
age.    When  at  length  the  Estates  met,  their  deliberations  were  carried  on 
untb  perfect  freedom  and  in  strict  accordance  with  ancient  forms.     There 
vns  indeed,  after  the  first  flight  of  James,  an  alarming  anarchy  in  Xx>ndon, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country.     But  that  anarchy  nowhere  lasted  longer 
than  forty-eight  hours.     From  the  day  on  which  William  reached  Samt 
James's,  not  even  the  most  unpopular  agents  of  the  fallen  government,  not 
even  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  anything  to  fear  from 
the  fnry  of  the  poptdace. 

In  Scotland  the  course  of  events  was  very  different  There  the  law  itself 
wa.s  a  grievance  ;  and  James  had  perhaps  incurred  more  unpopularity  by 
enforcing  it  than  by  violating  it.  The  Church  established  by  law  was  the 
most  odious  institution  in  the  realm.  The  tribunals  had  pronounced  some 
^icntences  so  flagitious,  the  Parliament  had  passed  some  Acts  so  oppressive, 
that,  unless  those  sentences  and  those  Acts  were  treated  as  nullities,  \t  vroviVd 
be  impossible  to  bring  together  a  Convention  commanding  the  public  lesipecV, 
and  expressing  the  public  opinion.   It  was  hardly  to  be  expecteil,  for  cxaTt\\Ae, 

VOL.  IT.  K 
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I-  i-iay  of  their  power,  would  endure  lo  sec  their  lieredU 
1 1  a  martyr,  Ihe  grandson  of  x  manyr,  eiictudeil  from 
f  \a  which  nine  of  his  aocestors  had  sale  as  Eails  of 
I  by  a  Judgment  on  which  Che  whole  kingdom  cried 

~  it  lo  be  expected  that  thcf  would  suffer  the  election 
;r's  and  towns  lo  be  condnctcd  according  to  the  pro. 

l.iw.  For  under  the  exisling  law  no  elector  could  vote 
!  he  renounced  the  Covenant,  and  that  he  acknowledged 
^  in  mattci;  cccle«iii«tica].  Such  aa  oath  no  rigid 
lie.  ITsnchauoathhadbeeneiiaclEd,  the  constituent 
I'cn  merely  smaJl  knots  of  prcLatists  :  Ihe  buiiiness  of 
litist  oppression  would  have  b«en left  to  the  oppressors; 

ivhich  nad  been  most  active  in  effecting  the  Rcvohi- 

i^mbly  sprung  from  the  Revolution,  have  had  not  a 

■  niii'it  not  think  of  p  ying  to  the  laws  of  Scothuid 

■  which  he  had  wisely   nd  righteously  paid  lathe  laws 
i  >'<olutely  HI  it  he  should  delennine  by  his 

I  L'oiivuntii  LsKi  meetatEdmbnighdnnld   j 

'         <i  .LTUiulling  some  )udg- 


i '">■;.]  W'll  !  f.lM    1  \7)  J/  ;/v-)". 
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lli.ir.  Lhr*>unas  was,  afur  :m  inici\ai  ut  .soim;  yea.-,  a^uin  pbscr\oil 
t>\  I  he  ciiizciii  of  Geneva.*  iUil  there  had  aiiiieii  in  Scotland  Calvinistb 
\kho  were  to  Calvin  what  Calvin  was  to  Laud.  To  these  austere  fanatics  a 
holiday  was  an  object  of  positive  disgust  and  hatred.  They  long  continued 
in  their  solemn  manifestoes  to  reckon  it  among  the  sins  which  would  one  day 
bring  down  .some  fearful  judgment  on  the  land  that  the  Court  of  Session 
took  a  vacation  in  the  last  week  of  December,  t 

On  Christmas  day,  therefore,  the  Covenanters  held  armed  musters  by 
concert  in  many  parts  of  the  western  shires.  liacU  band  marched  to  the 
nearest  manse,  and  tracked  the  cellar  and  larder  of  the  minister,  which  at 
that  sca.>on  were  probably  better  stocked  than  usual.  The  priest  of  Baal 
was  reviled  and  insulted,  sometimes  beaten,  sometimes  ducked.  His  furni- 
ture w^as  thrown  out  of  the  windows  ;  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of 
ii(.>ors  in  the  snow.  He  was  then  carried  to  the  market  place,  and  exposed 
during  some  time  as  a  malefactor.  His  gown  was  torn  to  shreils  over  his 
head  :  if  he  had  a  prayer  book  in  his  }K)cket  it  was  burned  ;  and  he  was  dis- 
missed with  a  charge,  never,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to  officiate  in  the  parish 
again.  The  work  of  reformation  having  l>eeu  thub  completed,  the  reformers 
locked  up  the  church  and  de])arted  with  the  keys.  In  fairness  to  these  men 
it  must  be  owned  that  they  had  suffered  such  oppression  as  nlay  excuse, 
though  it  cannot  ju.stifyi  their  violence  ;  and  that,  though  they  were  rude 
even  to  brutality,  they  <lo  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  intentional 
injury  to  life  or  limb.;!: 

The  disorder  spread  fast.  In  Ayrshire,  Clydesdale,  Nithisilale,  Annan- 
dale,  every  parish  was  visiteil  by  these  turbulent  zealots.  About  two  hundred 
curates — so  the  episcopal  parish  ])rie>ts  were  called— were  expelled.  The 
graver  Covenanters,  while  they  applauded  the  fervour  of  their  riotous 
brethren,  were  apprehensive  that  proceedings  so  irregular  might  give  scandal, 
and  learDe<l,  with  especial  concern,  that  here  and  there  an  Aehan  had  dis- 
graced the  good  cause  by  stooping  to  plunder  the  Canaanites  whom  he  ought 
only  to  have  smitten.  A  general  meeting  of  mmisters  and  elders  was  called 
fur  the  pur[)ose  of  preventing  such  discreditable  excesses.  In  llii^  meeting 
it  wa^  determined  that,  for  the  future,  the  ejection  of  the  established  clergy 
should  be  performed  in  a  more  ceremonious  manner.  A  form  of  notice  was 
drawn  up  and  served  on  every  curate  in  the  Western  Lowlands  who  had  not 
yet  been  rabbled.  Thisnotice  was  simply  a  threatening  letter,  commanding 
him  to  quit  his  jiarish  peaceably,  on  ])ain  of  being  turned  out  by  fijrce.^ 

The  Scottish  Bishops,  in  great  dismay,  sent  the  Dean  of  (ilasgow  to 
plead  the  cause  of  their  persecuted  Church  at  Westminster.  The  outrages 
committed  by  the  Covenanters  were  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to 

Sec  Calvin's  letter  to  Haller,  iv.  Non.  Jan.  1531  :^  "Priusquani  urbeni  iimiiiaiii 
iiigrederer,  nullae  prorsus  crant  fcria:  pnctcr  dicm  Dominicura.  Ex  quo  kiim  revocatu> 
hoc  tempera mcntum  quaesivi,  ut  Christ!  natalix  celebr.-irctur" 

t  In  tne  Act,  DecUratbo,  and  Testimony  of  the  Seceders,  diitcd  in  December  1736,  it 

i>  uid  that  *'  countenance  i*  given  by  authority  of  Pariiaoiunt  to  the  observation  of  holi- 

dayk  in  Scotland,  by  the  vacution  of  our  most  considerable  Courts  of  Jii:>iiccin  the  latter 

en-l  uf  December.**    This  is  declared  to  be  a  national  sin,  and  .1  Kfo^nd  of  the  Lord**  in- 

diKnaiion.     In  March  T73S,  the  AsM>ciate  Synod  addressed  a  Solemn  Warning;  to  the 

Nation,  in  which  the  same  complaint  was  repeated.     A  poor  crazy  creature,  whose  non- 

.•«ase  has  been  thought  worthy  ot  beins  reprinted  even  in  our  own  time,  savb :  "  I  leave 

ny  icttimony  against  the  abominable  Act  of  the  pretended  (Juccn  Ani.e  .md  ncr  pretended 

P.ritish.  reaify  Brutish  Parliament,  for  enacting  the  observance  of  that  which  i'i  c.illcd  the 

Vule  Vacaace."— The  Dying  Testimony  of  William  Wilson,  .sometime  Schoolmaster  in 

Park,  in  ihe  Parish  of  Douglxs.  aged  68,  who  died  in  1757. 

X  An  account  of  the  Present  Persecution  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  in  several  I<etters 
1690 ;  The  case  of  the  afiUcted  Clergy  in  Scotidiid  truly  rcpreseuted,  169) ;  Va\ih(u\  Cou- 
'.taiing*  Dupiaj'cd  ;  Buract,  L  80$- 
I  The  farm  of  notice  will  l^  found  in  the  book  en  til  led  Faithful  Conlcndin^a  D'ttvUv^A. 


4  IJJSTO/^Y  Of  E.VGLA-VD.  [Chap.  Xllf. 

\\  I  I  I  li  I  1  I  I  iht  5imtli,of  the  island,  protected  eveu  Bcnediclmes 
nil     I II  ult  Bud  spoliation      But,  though  lie  had,  -it  the 

I  I  iilier  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ScoLlanil. 

I I  II      I  nnully  the  executive  adnuni>^tnition  of  that  kingdom. 

11^  ordCT  there  were  not  at  his  command       He  hsd 

II               I          I  rth  of  the  Tweed,  or  indeed  withm  many  miles  ol 

I        I            I  i<)  hope  that  mere  words  would  quiet  a  natiOD  whii^ 

I  L  n  verv  a.ineaable  to  control,  attd  which  was  now 

I            '           '  resentiQEnta,   such  as  great  revolutions,  follouing 

I  illy  ennender  A  proclamation  na£  however  ptit 

I    I  '       III        I  I  \'K!!  71  iheir  arms,  and  that,  till  the 

•      I      II    I     I     I  sell  1,  the  cier^v  of  the  Established 

<    I      '     ii       I  id  mcs  nithoul  molestation.  But 

1              III  I  Lin  ops,  was  little  re^rded.    On 

I  '  IS  IH.U  >  the  venerable  Cathedral  i>r 
il                   I  I  iLy  Gni  niddle  ages  which  standi 

1 I-  att  'd  of  Presbyterams  from  thi 

"hom  .  laay  of  their  fieicer  brethren 

I I  '  \  Simd  ible  a  cgx^r^atuut  of  fcetai- 
til  jrlc  of  jercy  TTie  worshlppew  wer" 
<{    I              I          II  I  [iHred  v.!.]. --ri.i.ilnlK       It  was  indeed  asserted  ihi 

I  I  irliatd  iMlb  iiuiJi  mi.iL  roimidihlc  Mopoii,  * 

i  liiil  III  I.  \.  i:  of  s,oMrmui.ul,  «as  in  i  Mi  u  ol  inarth\  1  h 
s,,  (  l_a-ilL  «liuh  inniiinndi.d  the  «hole  cit\,  in-  ilill  held  fr^r  [imi 
1  il  1,^.^11.  1,1  ihc  Uuki.  iif  (.mduii  TliL  loiinuim  [^-iijilc  »Lre  „iii..rar 
\Miig"  Ihe  C'llkyt  of  Justici.,  T  gicat  foitii-jc  society  lompoacd  < 
|ii(i(,is  id\ijcili.-,  «rili.r.  to  tliL  --ifriiLt  jiiJ  '.oliutors,  was  the  •.Ininchol 
..f  l.,ni.m      r>.i    iiijil  U-llnil.Uitiii.  soiiiijeiisi-NcIudedPrisbMenn 

i     111    ill    I  I     .        IT I       I  I    iifL-sinn       Hie   hiiiers,    soiti 

li  I  III  ri,  1  liattahnnofinfjmn.iml  f. 


f  hid  IhLj  hid  uiuim  ihtir  iieapons  when  Coi.nin 
>  had  dutiL  ill  that  u-is  to  be  done  ii<  the  w  i\  i,\ 
1  LiintLs  uf  thtir  oivn  Hi^iElibourhonil,  null  dro]'piiir 
Is  and  l«emies  fur  the  purpose  of  proltitiiiB  ui    i; 
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that  the  Elstates  ought  not  immediately  to  declare  William  and  Mary  King 
and  Queen,  but  to  propose  to  England  a  treaty  of  union,  and  to  keep  the 
throne  vacant  till  such  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  on  terms  advantageous 
to  Scotland.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  large  portion  of  a  people,  whose  patriotism, 
exhibited,  often  in  a  heroic,  and  sometimes  in  a  comic  form,  has  long  been 
proverbial,  should  have  been  willing,  nay,  impatient,  to  surrender  an  inde- 
pendence which  had  been,  through  many  ages,  dearly  prized  and  manfully 
defended.  The  truth  is  that  the  stubborn  spirit  which  the  arms  of  the  Planta- 
genets  and  Tudors  had  been  unable  to  subdue  had  begun  to  yield  to  a  very 
different  kind  of  force.  Customhouses  and  tariffs  were  rapidly  doing  what 
the  carnage  of  Falkirk  and  Halidon,  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie,  had  failed  to 
do.  Scotland  had  some  experience  of  the  effects  of  an  union.  She  had, 
near  forty  years  before,  been  united  to  England  on  such  terms  as  England, 
flushed  with  conquest,  chose  to  dictate.  That  union  was  inseparably  associ- 
ated  in  the  minds  of  the  vanouished  people  with  defeat  and  humiliation. 
And  yet  even  that  union,  cruelly  as  it  had  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Scots, 
had  promoted  their  prosperity.  Cromwell,  with  wisdom  and  liberality  i-are 
in  his  age,  had  established  the  most  complete  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
dominant  and  the  subject  coxmtry.  While  he  governed,  no  prohibition,  no 
duty,  impeded  the  transit  of  commodities  from  any  part  of  the  island  to  any 
other.  His  navigation  laws  imposed  no  restraint  on  the  trade  of  Scotland. 
A  Scotch  vessel  was  at  liberty  to  carry  a  Scotch  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and 
to  bring  the  sugars  of  Barbadoes  into  the  port  of  London,  t  The  rule  of  the 
Protector  therefore  had  been  propitious  to  the  industry  and  to  the  physical 
wellbeing  of  the  Scottish  people.  Hating  him  and  cursing  him,  they  could 
not  help  thriving  underhim,and  often,  during  the  administration  of  their  leglti- 
uiate  princes,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  golden  days  of  the  usurper.^ 

The  Restoration  came,  and  changed  everything.  The  Scots  regained 
their  independence,  and  soon  began  to  find  that  independence  had  its  dis- 
comfort as  well  as  its  dignity.  The  English  Parliament  treated  them  as 
aliens  and  as  rivals.  A  new  Navigation  Act  put  them  on  almost  the  same 
footing  with  the  Dutch.  High  duties,  and  in  some  cases  prohibitory  duties, 
were  imposed  on  the  products  of  Scottish  industry.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  nation  eminently  industrious,  shrewd,  and  enterprising,  a  nation 
which,  having  been  long  kept  back  by  a  sterile  soil  and  a  severe  climate, 
was  just  beginning  to  prosper  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  and  which 
found  its  progress  suddenly  stopped,  should  think  itself  cruelly  treated. 
Yet  there  was  no  help.  Complamt  was  vain.  Retaliation  was  impossible. 
The  Sovereign,  even  if  he  had  the  wish,  had  not  the  power,  to  bear  himself 
evenly  between  his  large  and  his  small  kmgdom,  between  the  kingdom  from 

•  Burnet,  ii.  21. 

t  Scobell,  1654,  cap.  9  ;  and  Oliver's  Ordinance  in  Council  of  the  12th  of  April  in  the 
aam«  year. 

*  Burnet  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  mention  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  under  the  Protec- 
tor, bat  ascribe  it  to  a  cause  Quite  inadequate  to  tne  production  of  such  an  effect.  "  There 
vas,"  says  Burnet,  *'a  considerable  force  of  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  kept  in 
Scotland.  The  pay  of  the  army  brought  so  much  money  into  the  kingdom,  that  it  con- 
imued  all  that  while  in  a  very  flourishmg  state.  .  .  ■  We  always  reckon  those  eight  years 
cf  ttsuipation  a  time  of  great  peace  and  prosperity."  "  During  the  time  of  the  usurper 
CronweU."  says  Fletcher,  *'  we  imagined  ourselves  to  be  in  a  tolerable  condition  with  re- 
spect to  the  last  particular  (trade  and  money)  by  reason  of  that  expense  which  was  made 
a  the  realm  by  those  forces  that  kept  us  in  subiection."  The  true  explanation  of  the 
fluewiinena  about  which  Burnet  and  Fletcher  blundered  so  grossly,  will  be  found  in  a 

Pihlet  entitled  '*  Some  seasonable  and  modest  Thoughts  partly  occasioned  by  and 
y  concerning  the  Scotch  East  India  Company,"  Edinourgh,  1696.    See  the  Proceed- 
mgs  of  the  Wednesday  Club  in  Friday  Street,  upon  the  subject  01  an  \j  n\on  V\l\v  ^col- 
hnd  "December  1^3.     See  also  the  Seventh  C/uptcr  of  Mr  Burton's  va\uab\c  H\s\otv  o^ 
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could  therefore  preserve  harmony  only  by  agreeing  to  difiet.  Had  there 
been  an  amalgamation  of  the  hierarchies,  there  never  would  have  been  an 
ama^mation  of  the  nations.  Successive  Mitchells  would  have  fired  alt 
Miccessive  Sharpes.  Five  generations  of  Claverhouses  would  have  butchered 
five  generations  of  Camerons.  Those  marvellous  improvements  which  have 
changed  the  face  of  Scotland  would  never  have  been  effected.  Plains  now 
rich  with  harvests  would  have  remained  barren  moors.  Waterfalls  which 
now  turn  the  wheels  of  immense  factories  would  have  resounded  in  a  wilder- 
ness. New  Lanark  would  still  have  been  a  sheepwalk,  and  Greenock  a 
fishing  hamlet.  What  little  strength  Scotland  could,  under  such  a  system^ 
have  possessed  must,  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  have 
been,  not  added,  but  deducted.  So  encumbered,  our  country  never  could 
have  held,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  nations.  We 
arc  unfortunately  not  without  the  means  of  judging  of  the  effect  which  may 
be  produced  on  the  moral  and  ph3rsical  state  of  a  people  by  establishing,  in 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  riches  and  dignity,  a  Church  loved  and  reverenced 
only  by  the  few,  and  regarded  by  the  many  with  religious  and  national  aver- 
sion.  One  such  Church  is  quite  burden  enough  for  the  energies  of  one  empire. 

But  these  things,  which  to  us,  who  have  been  taught  by  a  bitter  eit» 
perience,  seem  clear,  were  by  no  means  clear  in  16^,  even  to  -wish  of 
very  tolerant  and  enlightened  politicians.  In  truth  the  English  the  Enfj- 
Ix>w  Churchmen  were,  if  possible,  more  anxious  than  the  English  chnrchmo 
High  Churchmen  to  preserve  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  J?  fj^^^ 
remarkable  fact  that  Burnet,  who  was  always  accused  of  wish-  in^^^^ 
ing  to  establish  the  Calvinistic  discipline  in  the  south  of  the  **"*** 
island,  incurred  great  unpopularity  among  his  own  countrymen  by  his 
eflTorts  to  uphold  prelacy  in  the  north.  He  wns  doubtless  in  error  :  but 
his  error  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  cause  which  docs  him  no  discredit.  His 
favourite  object,  an  object  unattainable  indeed,  yet  such  as  might  well 
fa-Mnnate  a  large  intellect  and  a  benevolent  heart,  had  long  been  an  honour- 
able treaty  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Nonconformists.  He 
thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  one  opportunity  of  concluding  such  a 
treaty  should  have  been  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  another  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  Revolution.  He  and  his 
friends  were  eagerly  pushing  forward  Nottingham's  Comprehension  Bill, 
and  were  flattering  themselves  with  vain  hopes  of  success.  But  they  felt 
that  there  could  hardly  be  a  Comprehension  in  one  of  the  two  British  king- 
doms unless  there  were  also  a  Comprehension  in  the  other.  Concession 
must  be  purchased  by  concession.  If  the  Presbyterian  pertinaciously  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  terms  of  compromise  where  he  was  strong,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  for  him  liberal  terms  of  compromise  where 
he  was  weak.  Bishops  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  keep  their  sees  in 
Scotland,  in  order  that  divines  not  ordained  by  Bishops  might  be  allowed 
to  hold  rectories  and  canonries  in  England. 

Thus  the  cause  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the  north  and  the  cause  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  south  were  bound  up  together  in  a  manner  ooinions 
which  might  well  perplex  even  a  skilful  statesman.     It  was  happy  iia,5J'jliK>ut 
for  our  country  that  the   momentous  question  which  excited  so  Churchun- 
many  strong  passions,  and  which  presented  itself  in  so  many  dif-  JfsSf"* 
ferent  points  of  view,  was  to  be  decided  by  such  a  man  as  William,    ^and. 
He  listened  to  Episcopalians,  to  Latitudinarians,  to  Presbyterians,  to  tht 
Dean  of  Glasgow  who  pleaded  for  the  apostolical  succession,  to  Burnet  who 
represented  the  danger  of  alienating  the  Anglican  clergy,  to  Carstairs  who 
hated  prelacy  with  the  hatred  of  a  man  whose  thumbs  were  deeply  maxke^L 
hy  the  screws  of  prelatists.     Surrounded  bv  these  eager  advocates,  N\\VY\atsv 
runnmed  calm  and  impartial.     He  was  indeed  eminently  quaUfved  \i^  \v\^ 
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at  all ;  multitudes  who,  though  not  destitute  of  religion,  attend  little  to 
theological  disputes,  and  have  no  scruple  about  conforming  to  the  mode  of 
worship  which  n^ppens  to  be  established  ;  and  multitudes  who  have  scruples 
about  conforming,  but  whose  scruples  have  yielded  to  worldly  motives. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  member  of  an  oppressed  church  is  a  man  who  has 
a  very  decided  preference  for  that  church.     Every  person  who,  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  joined  in  celebrating  the  Christian  mysteries,  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Christ.     But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  one  single  Pontiff  or  Augur  in  the  Roman  Senate  was  a 
firm  bciliever  in  Jupiter.     In  Mary's  reign,  everybody  who  attended  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  Protestants  was  a  real  Protestant :  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  went  to  mass,  who,  as  appeared  before  she  had  been  dead  a 
month,  were  not  real  Roman  Catholics.     If  under  the  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  when  a  Presbyterian  was  excluded  from  political  power  and  from 
the  learned  professions,  was  daily  annoyed    by  informers,  by  tyrannical 
magistrates,  by  licentious  dragoons,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged  if 
he  heard  a  sermon  in  the  open  air,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  not  very 
unequally  divided  between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  the  rational  in- 
ference is  that  more  than  nineteen- twentieths  of  those  Scotchmen  whose 
conscience  was  interested  in  the  matter  were  Presbyterians,  and  that  the 
Scotchmen,  who  were  decidedly  and  on  conviction  Episcopalians,  were  a 
small  minority.     Against  such  odds  the  Bishops  had  but  little  chance  ;  and 
whatever  chance  they  had  they  made  haste  to  throw  away  ;  some  of  them 
because  they  sincerely  believed  that  their  allegiance  was  still  due  to  James  ; 
others  probably  because  they  apprehended  that  William  would  not  have 
the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  serve  them,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
counter-revolution  in  the  State  could  avert  a  revolution  in  the  Church. 

As  the  new  King  of  England  could  not  be  at  Edinburgh  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Estates  was 
prepared  with  great  skill.  In  this  document  he  professed  warm  Letter  frtm 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  gave  no  opinion  touch-  JJc^^tch 
ing  those  questions  about  which  Protestants  were  divided.  He  Convention. 
had  observed,  he  said,  with  great  satisfaction  that  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  gentry  with  whom  he  had  conferred  in  London  were  inclined 
to  an  union  of  the  two  British  kingdoms.  He  was  sensible  how  much  such 
an  union  would  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  both  ;  and  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  towards  the  accomplishing  of  so  good  a  work. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  allow  a  large  discretion  to  his  confiden- 
tial agents  at  Edinburgh.     The  private  instructions  with  which  he   xvnuiamN 
furnished  those  persons  could  not  be  minute,  but  were  highly  judi-  instmc- 
cious.     He  charged  them  to  ascertain  to  the  best  of  their  power  agSt^in'* 
the  real  sense  of  the  Convention,  and  to  be  guided  by  it.     I'hey  Scotland. 
must  remember  that  the  first  object  was  to  settle  the  government.    To  that 
object  every  other  object,  even  the  union,  must  be  postponed.     A  treaty 
between  two  independent  legislatures,  distant  from  each  other  several  days* 
journey,  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time  ;  and  the  throne  could  not 
safely  remain  vacant  while  the  negotiations  were  pending.    It  was  therefore 
important  that  Hb  Majesty *s  agents  shotdd  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
arts  of  persons  who,  under  pretence  of  promoting  the  union,  might  really  be 
contriving  only  to  prolong  the  interregnum.     If  the  Convention  should  be 
bent  on  establishing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  William 
desired  that  his  friends  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  triumph- 
ant sect  from  retaliating  what  it  had  suffered.* 

*  Th€  instructions  are  m  the  Leven  and  Melville  papers.     They  bear  date  "NVatcV  7* 

itSf.    Oa  die  Ant  occasion  on  which  I  quote  this  most  valuable  collection,  1  cannov  tc- 

63ia  from  acknowhdging  the  obh'gations  under  which  I,  and  all  who  take  an  inleic*^  \u 
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AdTOctte,  when  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  after  holding  out  through  ten  years 
of  foul  drudgery,  at  length  showed  signs  of  flagging.  The  senrices  of  the 
younger  Dalrymple  were  rewarded  by  a  remission  of  the  forfeiture  which  the 
offences  of  the  elder  had  incurred.  Those  services  indeed  were  not  to  be 
despised.  For  Sir  John,  though  inferior  to  his  father  in  depth  and  extent  of 
l^al  learning,  was  no  common  man.  His  knowledge  was  great  and  various : 
his  parts  were  quick ;  and  his  eloquence  was  singularly  ready  and  graceful. 
To  sanctity  he  made  no  pretensions.  Indeed,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
agreed  in  r^^arding  him  as  little  better  than  an  atheist.  During  some  months 
Sir  J^hn  at  Edinburgh  affected  to  condemn  the  disloyalty  of  his  unhappy 
parent  Sir  James  ;  and  Sir  James  at  Leyden  told  his  Puritan  friends  how 
deeply  he  lamented  the  wicked  compliances  of  his  unhappy  child  Sir  John. 

The  Revolution  came,  and  brought  a  lai^  increase  of  wealth  and  honours 
to  the  House  of  Stair.  The  son  promptly  changed  sides,  and  co-operated 
ably  and  zealously  with  the  father.  Sir  James  established  himself  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  to  William  on  Scotch  aflfiiirs.  Sir  John's 
post  was  in  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  likely  to  find 
any  equal  among  the  debaters  there,  and  was  prepared  to  exert  all  his 
powers  against  the  dynasty  which  he  had  lately  served.* 

By  the  large  party  which  was  zealous  for  the  Cahdnistic  church  govern- 
ment John  Dalrymple  was  regarded  with  incurable  distrust  and  dislike.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  another  agent  should  be  employed  to  manage 
that  party.  Such  an  agent  was  George  Melville,  Lord  Melville, 
a  nobleman  connected  by  affinity  with  the  unfortunate  Monmouth, 
and  with  that  Leslie  who  had,  in  1640,  invaded  England  at  the  head  of  a 
Scottish  army.  Melville  had  always  been  accounted  a  Whig  and  a  Presby- 
terian. Those  who  speak  of  him  most  favourably  have  not  ventured  to 
ascribe  to  him  eminent  intellectual  endowments  or  exalted  public  spirit. 
But  he  appears  from  his  letters  to  have  been  by  no  means  deficient  in  that 
homely  prudence  the  want  of  which  has  often  lx?en  fatal  to  men  of  brighter 
genius  and  of  purer  virtue.  That  prudence  had  restrained  him  from  going 
very  far  in  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts :  but  he  had  listened 
while  his  friends  talked  about  resistance,  and  therefore,  when  the  Rye 
House  Plot  was  discovered^  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the  Continent. 
In  his  absence  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  was  convicted  on  evidence 
which  would  not  have  satisfied  any  impartial  tribunal.  He  was  condemned  . 
to  death  :  his  honours  and  lands  were  declared  forfeit ;  his  arms  were  torn 
with  contumely  out  of  the  Herald's  Book :  and  his  domains  s^'elled  the 
estate  of  the  cruel  and  rapacious  Perth.  The  fugitive  meanwhile,  with 
characteristic  wariness,  lived  quietly  on  the  Continent,  and  discountenanced 
the  unhappy  projects  of  his  kinsman  Monmouth,  but  cordially  approved  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Illness  had  prevented  Melville  from  sailing  with  the  Dutch  expedition  : 
but  he  arrived  in  London  a  few  hours  after  the  new  Sovereigns  had  been 
prodaimed  there.  William  instantly  sent  him  dou*n  to  Edinburgh,  in  the 
nope,  as  it  should  seem,  that  the  Presbyterians  would  be  disposed  to  listen 
to  moderate  counsels  proceeding  from  a  man  who  was  attached  to  their 
cause,  and  who  had  suffered  for  it.  Melville's  second  son,  David,  who  had 
inherited,  through  his  mother,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lcven,  and  who  had 
acquired  some  military  experience  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 

*  As  to  the  Dalrymples,  see  the  Tx>rd  President's  own  writings,  and  among  them  his 
Vmdiratioo  of  the  DiTine  Perfections ;  Woodrow's  Analecta  ;  Douglas's  Peerage  ;  Lock- 
kut's  Memoirs  ;  the  Satyrc  on  the  Familie  of  Stairs  ;  the  Satyric  lines  upon  the  long  wished 
for  and  timely  Death  of  the  Right  HonourabJe  Lady  Stairs ;  Law's  Memorials ;  and  xV\4& 
Hyndford  Papers^  written  in  ijoi,  and  printed  with  the  Letters  of  Carsla\rs.    LocV\\ail, 
tAoafgbamortMlenemrofJohn  Dalrymple,  says,  "There  was  none  in  the  yarWamevW. 
capable  to  take  up  the  cudgels  with  him.* 
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iif  being  Ihc  bearer  ol  a  UUer  from  itm  new  King  of 
i-li  Convenlion.* 

I  lliecoDdnctnfhis  aQiiirKin  Scotland  lo  John  Gmhani. 

mil:?,  and  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Balcarras.     Dundee 

iii'rl  9  hndy  of  Scottish  Iroops  which  had  mnrched  inlo 

I  <   ~i  t!io  Dulch  :  but  he  had  found,  in  the  ingloricnia 

il  hecniktalto  the  dj'n^ty  of  Sluarl,  no  oppor- 

<iLL:ij^e  and  niililary  skill  which  those  who  most 

ill'iw  him  to  have  possessed.     He  lay  with  hi« 

.  I.  ichen  he  wai  infonned  that  Junes  had  fled 

v.rsham  had  ordered  nil  (he  royal  army  to  dU- 

II  111-;  were  th        ;ft,  without  pay  or  ptorisions, 

■".  I  indeed  a  '  uBlion.      Dundee,  it  is  said, 

more  cheering  inldligence  at- 

1 a  few  lines  to  say  that,  if  the 

,  hi;      jili^ire  hLs  honour  for  their  solely  : 

I    known  that         es  had  relumed  to  his  capicaL 
i>  Lxindon.f  ire  he  met  hit  faiepJ  BaJainaj^ 


,-.iid  by  his  accomplIdiinentB,  lii 


li"  Trea^iiirer  viifii   <,j, ,  ■■,;,■    ,     i    .  ih-rLn^-d  f..,  nlu-^in^  lo  l>elr^v  u'. 
i.lftesl^..fil.,-  I'll,!,     .■:;■,'■ 

I..,;,.,."     TllL■u^.>  n.,I.Ieiiitii  *  wed  that  IhWwoiiia,','         1.,     !■       . 
^■rvin[;oflii-c..i,n,]ciKO.  .-iiuliiisclaimtnalldimiilii  .1    .       .  i'  ■ 

( 111  the  frjllowiu;;  day^lilmes  kft   \Vlil!,'.   I'  f.  .  .    ■      ,  ,  i  .1  i.i     I  ■ 
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of  Orange,  and  had  worn,  on  her  wedding  day,  a  superb  pair  of  emerald  ear- 
rings, the  gift  of  her  cousin  the  Prince. 

The  Scottish  Whigs,  then  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  Westminster, 
earnestly  pressed  William  to  proscribe  by  name  four  or  five  men  who  had, 
during  the  evil  times,  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  Edinburgh.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  were  particularly 
mentioned.  But  the  Prince  had  determined  that,  as  far  as  his  power  ex- 
tended, all  the  past  should  be  covered  with  a  general  amnesty,  and  ab- 
solutely refused  to  make  anv  declaration  which  could  drive  to  despair  even 
the  most  guilty  of  his  uncle  s  servants. 

Balcarras  went  repeatedly  to  Saint  Jameses,  had  several  audiences  of 
William,  professed  deep  respect  for  his  Highness,  and  owned  tliat  King 
James  had  committed  ^eat  errors,  but  would  not  promise  to  concur  in  a 
vote  of  deposition.  William  gave  no  signs  of  displeasure,  but  said  at  part- 
ing :  "  Take  care,  my  Lord,  that  you  keep  within  the  law*;  for  if  you  break 
it,  you  must  expect  to  be  left  to  it.'*t 

Dundee  seems  to  have  been  less  ingenuous.  He  employed  the  mediation 
of  Bumet,  opened  a  n^[otiation  with  Saint  James's,  declared  himself  will- 
ing to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things,  obtained  from  William  a  pro- 
mise of  protection,  and  promised  in  return  to  live  peaceably.  Such  credit 
was  given  to  his  professions,  that  he  was  suffered  to  travel  down  to  Scot- 
land under  the  escort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Without  such  an  escort  the 
man  of  blood,  whose  name  was  never  mentioned  but  with  a  shudder 
at  the  hearth  of  any  Presbyterian  family,  would,  at  that  conjuncture,  have 
had  but  a  perilous  journey  through  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians.^ 

February  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Dundee  and  Balcarras  reached 
Edinburgh.  They  had  some  hope  that  they  might  be  at  the  head  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Convention.  They  therefore  exerted  themselves  vigorously  to 
consolidate  and  animate  their  party.  They  assured  the  rigid  royalists,  who 
had  a  scruple  about  sitting  in  an  assembly  convoked  by  an  usurper,  that  the 
rightful  Kmg  particularly  wished  no  friend  of  hereditary  monarchy  to  be 
absent.  More  than  one  waverer  was  kept  steady  by  being  assured,  in  confi- 
dent terms,  that  a  speedy  restoration  was  inevitable.  Gordon  had  deter- 
mined to  surrender  tne  Castle,  and  had  begun  to  remove  his  furniture  :  but 
Dundee  and  Balcarras  prevailed  on  him  to  hold  out  some  time  longer. 
They  informed  him  that  they  had  received  from  St  Germains  full  powers  to 
adjourn  the  Convention  to  Stirling,  and  that,  if  things  went  ill  at  Edinburgh, 
those  powers  would  be  used.§ 

At  length  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Estates  arrived,  and  the  Parliament  House  was  crowded.  Nine  Meeting  ot 
prelates  were  in  their  places.  When  Argyle  presented  himself,  a  the  Con- 
single  lord  protested  against  the  admission  of  a  person  whom  a  ^"*"®°- 
legal  sentence,  passed  in  due  form,  and  still  unreversed,  had  deprived  of  the 
honours  of  the  peerage.  But  this  objection  was  ovemiled  by  the  general 
sense  of  the  Assembly.  When  Melville  appeared,  no  voice  was  raised 
against  his  admission.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  officiated  as  chaplain,  and 
imide  it  one'of  his  petitions  that  GcJd  would  help  and  restore  King  James. |I  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Convention  was  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  this  prayer.     The  first  matter  to  be  decided  was  the  choice 

niooos  JacoUte  literature  of  William's  reign,  seems  to  have  originated  about  a  quarter 
ti  a  century  after  Dundee's  death,  and  to  have  attained  its  full  absurdity  in  another  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

*  Memmrs  of  the  Lindsays.  f  Ibid. 

\  Bumet,  ii.  39 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays. 

i  Balcaoras's  Memoirs. 

I  Act.  ^aA  Seoi^ar.j4,  t68g;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scol\anA,  \e.qo\ 
AaAccoaat  of  the  Proceedings  of ihc  Bitetes  of  Scotland,  foL  Lond-  1689. 
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'  Jluke  of  Hamilton  was  suppocted  by  the  Whijp,  Ihc 

I  '.lit  Jicobitea,  Neilhercanilidaiejios5eesed.andnci0ier 

iitilidenefi  of  Ilia  supporters.    Hamilton  hod  been  a  Privy 

,  \ail  bame  a  part  m  many  uojustifiablc  acts,  and  hod 

^uniis  and  languid  opposition  to  the  most  doiinc  attacki 

...I    Si-ipiliuid.     Not  till  the  Dutch  guards  were  «! 

.■I>i.'ak  out.  Then  he  had  joined  the  victorious 

^\  \n-^i  ihat  he  had  pretended  to  be  Iheir  eoeitiy, 

Lt  incuTTiog  luspicion,  act  m  their  fticiid. 


.   Hi=ahilL 


ui^nlion  bet 


_.  _  I,  hii  leniper  fkU*^ 

he  had  gained  a  diihonoaikble 
i  hod  been  guilty  in  Argyleakin. 
d  hod  paid  servile  couit  to  the 
ived,  and  had  now,  from  mete 

be  had  deaerled."  Neither  of 
dignities  and  lands  of  his  hou9« 
■ivol  Kiiigi.  The  eldeal  son  of 
'-■ of  Athol  br  WiUiira, 
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natural  that  the  most  callous  and  impudent  vice  should  be  found  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  unreasonable  and  impracticable  virtue.  Where  enthusiasts 
arc  ready  to  destroy  or  to  be  destroyed  for  trifles  magnified  into  importance 
by  a  squeamish  conscience,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  very  name  of  conscience 
should  become  a  byword  of  contempt  to  cool  and  shrewd  men  of  business. 

The  majority,  reinforced  by  the  crowd  of  deserters  from  the  minority  1^ 
proceeded  to  name  a  Committee  of  Elections.     Fifteen  persons  ^^^, 
w«re  choicn,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  twelve  of  these  were  not  mitt««of 
disposed  to  examine  severely  into  the  regularity  of  any  proceeding  ^^«<^'<"'^ 
of  which  the  result  had  been  to  send  up  a  Whig  to  the  Parliament  House. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  said  to  have  been  disgusted  by  the  gross  partiality 
ef  his  own  followers,  and  to  have  exerted  himself,  with  but  little  success,  to 
restrain  their  violence.* 

Before  the  Estates  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  business  for  which  they 
had  met,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  for  tlieir  own  security.  Edinburgh 
They  could  not  be  perfectly  at  case  while  the  roof  under  which  c^utic 
they  sate  was  commanded  by  the  batteries  of  the  Castle.  A  ^""""»"^'' 
deputation  was  therefore  sent  to  inform  Gordon  that  the  Convention  re- 
quired  him  to  evacuate  the  fortress  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that, 
iif  he  complied,  his  past  conduct  should  not  be  remembered  against  him. 
He  asked  a  night  for  consideration.  During  that  night  his  wavering  mind 
was  confirmed  by  the  exhortations  of  Dundee  and  Balcarras.  On  the  morrow 
he  sent  an  answer  drawn  in  respectful  but  evasive  terms.  He  was  very  far, 
he  declared,  from  meditating  harm  to  the  City  of  Pldinburgh.  l^ast  of  all 
cunld  he  harbour  any  thought  of  molesting  an  august  assembly  which  he  re- 
garded with  profound  reverence.  He  would  willingly  give  bond  for  his  good 
behaviour  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  he  was 
in  communication  with  the  government  now  established  in  England.  He  was 
in  hourly  expectation  of  important  despatches  from  that  government ;  and, 
till  they  arrived,  he  should  not  feel  himself  justified  in  resigning  his  command. 
These  excuses  were  not  admitted.  1  leralds  and  trum))eters  were  sent  to 
summon  the  Castle  in  form,  and  to  denounce  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
against  those  who  should  continue  to  occupy  that  fortress  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  Estates.  Guards  were  at  the  same  time  posted  to  intercept 
all  communication  between  the  garrison  and  the  city.t 

Two  days  had  been  si>ent  in  these  preludes  ;  and  it  was  exi)ected  that  on 
the  third  morning  the  great  contest  would;  begin.      Meanwhile   Dunciec 
the  population  oi  Edinburgh  was  in  an  excited  state.    It  had  been  1^'the  cu^ 
discovered  that  Dundee  had  paid  visits  to  the  Castle  ;  ami  it  was  vcumtcn. 
believed  that  his  exhortations  had  induced  the  garrison  to  hold  out.     His 
own  soldiers  were  known  to  be  gathering  round  him  ;  and  it  might  well  l)e 
apprehended  tliat  he  would  make  some  des])erate  attempt.    He,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  informed  that  the  Western  Covenanters  who  filled  the  cellars 
of  the  city  had  vowed  vengeance  on  him  ;  and,  in  truth,  when  we  consider 
that  their  temper  was  singularly  savage  ami  implacable,  that  they  had  been 
taught  to  regard  the  slaying  of  a  persecutor  as  a  duty,  that  no  examples 
fiimished  by  Holy  Writ  had  oeen  more  frequently  held  up  to  their  admira- 
tion than  Khud  stabbing  Eglon,  and  Samuel  hewing  Agag  limb  from  limb, 
that  they  had  never  heard  any  achievement  in  the  history  of  their  own 
country  more  warmly  praised  by  their  favourite  teachers  than  the  butchery 
ol  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  of  Archbishop  Sharpte,  we  may  well  wonder  that  a 
man  who  had  she<l  the  blood  of  the  saints  like  water  should  have  been  able 


hs  MeiBoin  ;  History  uf  the  late  Revolution  hi  Scotland,  1690. 
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'  ill  -^f^ty  during  a  iinfjle  'lay.     The  uiiemy  wlium 

I  k'.-ir  waii  a  yonth  of  diitinjpUHhed  caui^e  anil 

'   :.  Iinri.      Cleland  had.  when  little  more  lh»n  a\- 

<    I'l  tlmt  iiLsurrectlon  which  hod  ixen  put  don-ii  M 

1  i  VwA  since  disgusted  some  virulent  fanatici  by  his 
.r.uion.  But  with  the  t-rent  body  of  IVesbyterianK  his 
I' lit  vrith  the  strict  momfily  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  Puritan 
jTiiplishments  of  which  few  Puritans  could  boost.  His 
Iifd,  and  his  lilemry  and  ^cienlitic  attainments  respect* 
lE^ulst,  ■  malheinaliciBn,  and  a  poet.  It  is  true  that  his 
■\',  and  Hudibiatitic  satires  are  of  very  little  intriiuic 

!->  conxidered  that  he  was  a  mere  bi^  when  ohkI  of 
li.  must  be  admitted  that  they  show  considerable  vigour 

HOW  at  Edinburgh  :  his  influence  among  the  Wert 
milled  there  was  ereal :  he  hated  Dundee  with  deadly 
i(.'vtd  to  be  meditating  some  act  of  violence.* 
il  March  Dundee  re(:eived  information  that  some  of  the 
imiul  thranselves  together  to  slay  him  and  Sit  Ceoi^ 
l<ii|uence  and  learning.  long  prostituted  to  the  service  of 
}um  more  odiom  to  the  Presbyterians  than  any  other 
lunrioc  :ipiilie(l  In  Hamillon  for  prr.tL-clion  ;  ;ni'l  \\■^m^• 


.1  fl.M 


ivith  a 


etlcr  ad<ire»ed  liy  the  fufjitive  Kinj;  to  llit;  Kslalcs.  The  Itli 
v.is  scaled  :  the  bearer,  :^lL'an{^-  to  say,  was  luit  furnislicd  with  a 
o{>y  for  the  iufutmatinn  iif  the  bends  of  the  Jacobite  party  ;  nor 
inf;  any  mtssajje,  wrillcn  or  verbal.  u>  either  of  James's  agents 
niiJ  Dundee  were  morlitieil  by  liiiiliii^  that  sd  little  confidence  was 
the  111,  and  »ero  harassed  l>v]i.iiiiful  doubts  touching  the  contents 
;uiiietit  on  \tbieli  >o  much  depeudcil.  Tlicv  were  willing,  how- 
.|>e  for  tht-  be-t.    Kiii^  Jame-;  coirM  iinl.  -\wk\c(\  ns  he  was,  1«;  m, 


Wlu 


■  ihc  . 


•■onai  .-tcurily  cjf  ilii:  memliers.  Il  was  alleged  that  llic  life  of  Dundee  bad 
been  threatciicil  ;  that  t»o  men  of  sinister  a]ipearanec  had  been  watching 
the  houie  where  he  lotlged,  anil  had  been  heard  to  viv  lliat  they  would  use 
Ibe  dog  as  he  b.ld  u^cd  ihem.     Maa^im^-  eumplained  lli.it  he  loo  w.qs  In 
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tlanger,  and,  with  his  usual  copiousness  and  force  of  language,  demanded 
the  protection  of  the  Estates.  But  the  matter  was  lightly  treated  by  the 
majority  :  and  the  Convention  passed  on  to  other  business.* 

It  was  then  announced  that  Crane  was  at  the  door  of  the  Parliament 
House.  He  was  admitted.  The  paper  of  which  he  was  in  charge  was  laid 
on  the  table.  Hamilton  remarked  that  there  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl 
of  Lcven,  a  communication  from  the  Prince  by  whose  authority  the  Estates 
had  been  convoked.  That  communication  seemed  to  be  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence. The  Convention  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  the  well  weighed 
iind  prudent  letter  of  William  was  read. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  letter  of  James  should  be  opened.  The 
Whigs  objected  that  it  might  possibly  contain  a  mandate  dissolving  the 
Convention.  They  therefore  proposed  that,  before  the  seal  was  broken,  the 
Estates  should  resolve  to  continue  sitting,  notwithstanding  any  such  man- 
date. The  Jacobites,  who  knew  no  more  than  the  Whigs  what  was  in  the 
iettcr,  and  were  impatient  to  have  it  read,  eagerly  assented.  A  vote  was 
passed  by  which  the  members  bound  themselves  to  consider  any  order  which 
should  command  them  to  separate  as  a  nullity,  and  to  remain  assembled 
till  they  should  have  accomplished  the  work  of  securing  the  liberty  and 
religion  of  Scotland.  This  vote  was  signed  by  almost  all  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  who  were  present.  Seven  out  of  nine  bishops  subscribed  it.  The 
names  of  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  written  by  their  own  hands,  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  original  roll,  fialcarras  afterwards  excused  what,  on  his  prin- 
ciples, was,  beyond  all  dispute,  a  flagrant  act  of  treason,  by  saying  that  he 
and  his  friends  had,  from  zeal  for  their  master*s  interest,  concurred  in  a 
declaration  of  rebellion  against  their  master's  authority  ;  that  they  had  an- 
ticipated the  most  salutary  effects  from  the  letter ;  and  that,  if  they  had  not 
made  some  concession  to  the  majority,  the  letter  would  not  have.been  opened. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hopes  of  l^alcaiTas  were  grievously  disappointed. 
The  letter  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped  and  feared  was  ^^^^^  ^f 
read  with  all  the  honours  which  Scottish  Parliaments  were  in  the  James's 
habit  of  paying  to  royal  communications  ;  but  every  word  carried  """ 
despair  to  the  hearts  of  the  Jacobites.  It  was  plain  that  adversity  had 
taoght  James  neither  wisdom  nor  mercy.  All  was  obstinacy,  cruelty,  in- 
solence. A  pardon  was  promised  to  those  traitors  who  should  return  to 
their  allegiance  within  a  fortnight.  Against  all  others  unsparing  vengeance 
%fc"as  denounced.  Not  only  was  no  sorrow  expressed  for  past  offences  ;  but 
the  letter  was  itself  a  new  offence  :  for  it  was  written  and  countersigned  by 
the  apostate  Mel  fort,  who  was,  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  incapable  of 
holding  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  who  was  not  less  abhorred  by  the  Pro- 
testant Tories  than  by  the  Whigs.  The  hall  was  in  a  tumult  The  enemies 
of  James  were  loud  and  vehement.  His  friends,  angry  with  him,  and 
ashamed  of  him,  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  continuing  the  struggle  in 
the  Convention.  Every  vote  which  had  been  doubtful  when  his  letter  was 
unsealed  was  now  irrecoverably  lost.    The  sitting  closed  in  great  agitation,  i* 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  There  was  to  be  no  other  meeting  till 
Monday  morning.  The  Jacobite  leaders  held  a  consultation,  and  cam«  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  decided  step.  Dundee  and 
Bakanas  must  use  the  powers  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted.     The 

*  Balcarrju^s  Memoirs.  But  the  fullest  account  of  these  proceedin^rs  is  furnished  by 
SMM  maimncript  notes  which  are  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Kalcar- 
rasTs  dates  are  not  quite  exact.  He  probably  trusted  to  his  memory  for  them.  I  have 
oorrected  them  from  the  Parliamenury  Records. 
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Cnstle  hill,  rejoined  his  troopers,  and  galloped  westw'ard.  Hamilton  now 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  opened.  The  suspected  members  were  at  liberty 
to  depart.  Humbled  and  broken -spirited,  yet  glad  that  they  had  come  off 
so  well,  they  stole  forth  through  the  crowd  of  stem  fanatics  which  filled  the 
High  Street.     All  thought  of  secession  was  at  an  end.* 

On  the  following  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  kingdom  should  be  put  into 
a  posture  of  defence.  The  preamble  of  this  resolution  contained  a  severe 
reflection  on  the  perfidy  of  the  traitor  who,  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had, 
by  an  engagement  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  bound  himself  not  to  quit 
his  post  in  the  Convention,  had  set  the  example  of  desertion,  and  given  the 
signal  of  civil  w^ar.  All  Protestants,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  were  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  assemble  in  arms  at  the  first  summons  ;  and, 
that  none  might  pretend  ignorance,  it  was  directed  that  the  edict  should  be 
proclaimed  at  all  the  market  crosses  throughout  the  realm.f 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to  William.  To 
this  letter  were  attached  the  signatures  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  banished  King.  The  Bishops,  however,  un- 
animously refused  to  subscribe  their  names. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  to  entrust  the 
preparation  of  Acts  to  a  select  number  of  members  who  were  designated  as 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles.     In   conformity  -with  this  usage,  the 
business  of  framing  a  plan  for  the  settling  of  the  government  was  mitt??'ap- 
now  confided  to  a  Committee  of  twenty-four.     Of  the  twenty-four  ^^J  *" 
eight  were  peers,  eight  representatives  of  counties,    and   eight  plan  offfo- 
representatives  of  towns.     The  majority  of  the  Committee  were  ^«™™«"*- 
Whigs ;  and  not  a  single  prelate  had  a  seat. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  broken  by  a  succession  of  disasters,  was,  about 
this  time,  for  a  moment  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
from  London.  His  rank  was  high :  his  influence  was  great :  his  character,  by 
comparison  with  the  characters  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  was  fair. 
When  Popery  was  in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  the  Pro- 
tectant Church ;  and,  since  Whiggism  had  been  in  the  ascendent,  he  had 
been  true  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Some  thought  that,  if  he  had 
hecn  eariier  in  his  place,  he  might  have  been  able  to  render  important  ser- 
vice to  the  House  of  Stuart.  J  Even  now  the  stimulants  which  he  applied 
to  his  torpid  and  feeble  party  produced  some  faint  symptoms  of  returning 
animation.  Means  were  found  of  conmiunicating  with  Gordon  ;  and  he  was 
earnestly  solicited  to  fire  on  the  city.  The  Jacobites  hoped  that,  as  soon  as 
the  cannon  balls  had  beaten  down  a  few  chimneys,  the  Estates  would  ad- 
journ to  Glasgow.  Time  would  thus  be  gained ;  and  the  royalists  might  be 
able  to  execute  their  old  project  of  meeting  in  a  separate  convention.  Gor- 
don, however,  positively  refused  to  take  on  himself  so  grave  a  responsibility 
on  no  better  warrant  than  the  request  of  a  small  cabal§ 

By  this  time  the  Estates  had  a  guard  on  which  they  could  rely  more  firmly 
than  on  the  undisciplined  and  turbulent  Covenanters  of  the  West.  A  squa- 
dron of  English  men-of-war  from  the  Thames  had  arrived  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  On  board  were  the  three  Scottish  regiments  which  had  accompanied 
William  from  Holland.  He  had,  with  great  judgment,  selected  them  to  pro- 
tect the  assembly  which  was  to  settle  the  government  of  their  country  ;  and, 
that  no  cause  of  jealousy  might  be  given  to  a  people  exquisitely  sensitive  on 
points  of  national  honour,  he  had  purged  the  ranks  of  all  Dutch  soldiers,  and 
nad  thus  reduced  the  number  of  men  to  about  eleven  hundred.  This  little 
force  was  commanded  by  Hugh  Mackay,  a  Highlander  of  noble  descent 

♦  Balcanas*.*  "Memoirs;  MS.  In  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
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who  had  long  served  on  the  Continent,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
courage  of  the  truest  temper,  and  by  a  piety  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  sol- 
diers of  fortune.  The  Convention  passed  a  resolution  appointing  Mackay 
general  of  their  forces.  When  the  Question  was  put  on  this  resolution,  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  unwilling  doubtless  to  be  a  party  to  such  an  usur- 
pation of  powers  which  belonged  to  the  King  alone,  begged  that  the  prelates 
might  be  excused  from  voting.  Divines,  he  said,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
military  arrangements.  "  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,"  answered  a  member 
very  keenly,  **  have  been  lately  favoured  with  a  new  light.  I  have  myself 
seen  military  orders  signed  by  the  Most  Reverend  person  who  has  suddenly 
become  so  scrupulous.  There  was  indeed  one  difference  :  those  orders  were 
for  dragooning  Protestants ;  and  the  resolution  before  us  is  meant  to  pro- 
tect us  from  Papists."  * 

The  arrival  of  Mackay's  troops,  and  the  determination  of  Gordon  to  re- 
main inactive,  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites.  They  had  indeed  one 
chance  left.  They  might  possibly,  by  joining  with  those  Whigs  who  were 
bent  on  an  union  with  England,  have  postponed  during  a  considerable  time 
the  settlement  of  the  government.  A  n^otiation  was  actually  opened  with 
this  view,  but  was  speedily  broken  off.  !•  or  it  soon  appeared  that  the  party 
which  was  for  Tames  was  really  hostile  to  the  union,  and  that  the  party 
which  was  for  the  union  was  really  hostile  to  James.  As  these  two  parties 
had  no  object  in  common,  the  only  effect  of  a  coalition  between  them  must 
have  been  that  one  of  them  would  have  become  the  tool  of  the  other.  The 
question  of  the  union  therefore  was  not  raised.f  Some  Jacobites  retired  to 
their  country  seats ;  others,  though  they  remained  at  Edinburgh,  ceased  to 
show  themselves  in  the  Parliament  House  ;  many  passed  over  to  the  winnii^ 
side ;  and,  when  at  length  the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  Twenty-Four 
were  submitted  toithe  Convention,  it  appeared  that  the  great  body  which  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  had  rallied  round  Athol  had  dwindled  away  to 
nothing. 

The  resolutions  had  been  framed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  conformity  with  the 
Resoiu-  example  recently  set  at  Westminster.  In  one  important  point, 
ti^spro-  however,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  copy  should  deviate 
S^om-  from  the  original.  The  Estates  of  England  had  brought  two  charges 
mittec  against  James,  his  misgovemment  and  his  flight,  and  had,  by  using 
the  soft  word  **  Abdication,*'  evaded,  with  some  sacrifice  of  verbal  precision, 
the  question  whether  subjects  may  lawfully  depose  a  bad  prince.  That  ques- 
tion the  Estates  of  Scotland  could  not  evsuie.'  They  could  not  pretend  that 
James  had  deserted  his  post  For  he  had  never,  since  he  came  to  the  throne, 
resided  in  Scotland.  During  manv  years  that  kingdom  had  been  ruled  by 
sovereigns  who  dwelt  in  another  land.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the  King  would 
be  absent,  and  was  therefore  not  necessarily  deranged  by  that  flight  which 
had,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  dissolved  all  government,  and  suspended  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  It  was  only  by  letter  that  the  King  could,  when 
he  was  at  Whitehall,  communicate  with  the  Council  and  the  Parliament  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  by  letter  he  could  commimicate  with  them  when  he  was 
at  Saint  Germains  or  at  Dublin.  The  Twenty-Four  were  therefore  forced 
to  propose  to  the  Estates  a  resolution  distinctly  declaring  that  James  the 
Seventh  had  by  his  misconduct  forfeited  the  crown.  Many  writers  have 
inferred  from  the  language  of  this  resolution  that  sound  political  principles 
had  made  a  greater  progress  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  But  the  whole 
history  of  the  two  countries  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Union  proves  this 
inference  to  be  erroneous.  The  Scottish  Estates  used  plain  language,  simply 

*  Act.  ParL  Scot. ;  History  ofthe  late  Revolution,  1690 ;  Memoirs  of  North  Britainf  1715. 
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because  it  was  impossible  for  them,  situated  as  they  were,  to  use  evasive 
language. 

The  person  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  framing  the  resolution,  and  in  de- 
fending it,  was  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  had  recently  held  the  high  office 
of  Lord  Advocate,  and  had  been  an  accomplice  in  some  of  the  misdeeds 
which  he  now  arraigned  with  great  force  01  reasoning  and  eloquence.  He 
was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  James  Montgomery,  member  for  Ajrr- 
shire,  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  but  of  loose  principles,  turbulent  tem- 
per, insatiable  cupidity,  and  implacable  malevolence.  The  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  spoke  on  the  other  side  :  but  the  only 
effect  of  their  oratory  was  to  deprive  their  party  of  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  allege  that  the  Estates  were  under  duress,  and  that  liberty  of  speech 
had  been  denied  to  the  defenders  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

When  the  question  was  put,  Athol,  Queensberry,  and  some  of  their  friends 
withdrew.  Only  five  members  voted  against  the  resolution  which  pro- 
nounced that  James  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects. 
When  it  was  moved  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  should  be  settled  as  the 
Cro\vn  of  England  had  been  settled,  Athol  and  Queensberry  reappeared  in 
the  halL  They  had  doubted,  they  said,  whether  they  could  justifiably  declare 
the  throne  vacant.  But,  since  it  had  been  declared  vacant,  they  felt  no 
doubt  that  William  and  Mary  were  the  persons  who  ought  to  fill  it. 

The  Convention  then  went  forth  in  procession  to  the  High  Street.  Several 
great  nobles,  attended  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  capital  and  by  -wiiiMm 
the  heralds,  ascended  the  octagon  tower  from  which  rose  the  city  and  Man- 
cross  surmounted  by  the  unicorn  of  Scotland.*  Hamilton  read  p'"*^**'"'***" 
the  vote  of  the  Convention  ;  and  a  King-at- Arms  proclaimed  the  new  Sove- 
reigns with  sound  of  trumpet.  On  the  same  day  the  Estates  issued  an  order 
that  the  parochial  clergy  should,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  publish  from  their 
pulpits  the  proclamation  which  had  just  been  read  at  the  city  cross,  and 
should  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

Still  the  interregnum  was  not  at  an  end.     Though  the  new  Sovereigns 
had  been  proclaimed,  they  had  not  yet  been  put  into  possession  of  The  claim 
the  royal  authority  by  a  formal  tender  and  a  formal  acceptance.  o<"R«>fht. 
At  Edinburgh,  as  at  Westminster,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  instru-. 
ment  which  settled  the  government  should  clearly  define  and  solemnly 
assert  those  privileges  of  the  people  which  the  Stuarts  had  ill^;ally  infringed. 
A  Claim  of  Right  was  therefore  drawn  up  by  the  Twenty-Four,  and  adopted 
by  the  Convention.     To  this  Claim,  which  purported  to  be  merely  decla- 
ratory of  the  law  as  it  stood,  was  added  a  supplementary  paper  containing 
a  list  of  grievances  which  could  be  remedied  only  by  new  laws.     One  most 
important  article  which  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  at  the  AboUtioii 
head  of  such  a  list,  the  Convention,  with  great  practical  prudence,  of  Epu- 
but  in  defiance  of  notorious  facts  and  of  unanswerable  arguments,   *="p**^' 
placed  in  the  Claim  of  Ri^ht.      Nobody  could   deny  that   prelacy  was 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament.    The  power  exercised  by  the  Bishops 
might  be  pernicious,  unscriptural,  antichristian  ;  but  illegal  it  certainly  was 
not ;  and  to  pronounce  it  illegal  was  to  outrage  common  sense.     The  Whig 
leaders  however  were  much  more  desirous  to  get  rid  of  episcopacy  than  to 
prove  themselves  consummate  publicists  and  logicians.    If  they  made  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  an  article  of  the  contract  by  which  William  was  to 
Ixdd  the  crown,  they  attained  their  end,  though  doubtless  in  a  manner  open 
to  mocfa  criticism.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  contented  themselves  with 
resolTing  that  episcopacy  was  a  noxious  institution  which  at  some  future 
time  the  legisUture  would  do  well  to  abolish,  they  might  find  \\ial  V\ve\x 


•  Etreiy  feWfcr  will  remember  the  malediction  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  \n  the  YUAiCmiXO 
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resolution,  though  unobjectionable  in  form,  was  barren  of  /:onsequence;». 
They  knew  that  William  by  no  means  sympathised  with  their  dislike  of 
Bishops,  and  that,  even  had  he  been  much  more  zealous  for  the  Calvinistic 
model  than  he  was,  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
would  make  it  difficult  and  dangerous  for  him  to  declare  himself  hostile  to 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  that  Church.     If  he  should  be- 
come Kmg  of  Scotland  without  being  fettered  by  any  pledge  on  this  subject, 
it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  he  would  hesitate  about  passing  an  Act 
which  would  be  rec^arded  with  abhorrence  by  a  large  body  of  his  subjects  in 
the  TOUth  of  the  island.     It  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the  question 
should  be  settled  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant.     In  this  opinion  many 
politicians  concurred,  who  had  no  dislike  to  rochets  and  mitres,  but  who 
wished  that  William  might  have  a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign.     The  Scottish 
people, — so  these  men  reasoned, — hated  episcopacy.    The  English  loved  it. 
To  leave  William  any  voice  in  the  matter  was  to  put  him  under  the  necessity 
of  deeply  wounding  the  strongest  feelings  of  one  of  the  nations  which  he 
gDvemed.     It  was  therefore  plainly  for  his  own  interest  that  the  question, 
which  he  could  not  settle  in  any  manner  without  incurring  a  fearful  amount 
of  obloquy,  should  be  settled  for  him  by  others  who  were  exposed  to  no 
such  danger.     He  was  not  yet  Sovereign  of  Scotland.     While  the  inter- 
regnum lasted,  the  supreme  power  belonged  to  the  Estates  ;  and  for  what 
the  Estates  might  do  the  prelatists  of  his  southern  kingdom  could  not  hold 
him  responsible.     The  elder  Dalrymple  wrote  strongly  from  London  to  this 
effect ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his 
master.     William  would  have  sincerely  rejoiced  if  the  Scots  could  have 
been  reconciled  to  a  modified  episcopacy.     But  since  that  could  not  be,  it 
was  manifestly  desirable  that  they  should  themselves,  while  there  was  yet 
no  King  over  them,  pronounce  the  irrevocable  doom  of  the  institution  which 
they  abhorred.* 

The  Convention,  therefore,  with  little  debate  as  it  should  seem,  inserted 
in  the  Claim  of  Right  a  clause  declaring  that  prelacy  was  an  insupportable 
burden  to  the  kingdom,  that  it  had  been  long  odious  to  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  i^bolished. 

Nothing  in  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  astonishes  an  Englislmian 
Torture  ™o^^c  ^\sxi  the  manner  in  which  the  Estates  dealt  with  the  practice 
""^  of  torture.  In  England  torture  had  always  been  illegal.  In  the 
most  servile  times  the  judges  had  unanimously  pronounced  it  so.  Those 
rulers  who  had  occasionally  resorted  to  it  had,  as  far  as  was  possible,  used 
it  in  secret,  had  never  pretended  that  they  had  acted  in  conformity  with 
either  statute  law  or  common  law,  and  had  excused  themselves  by  saying 
that  the  extraordinary  peril  to  which  the  state  was  exposed  had  forced  them 
to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  employing  extraordinary  means 
of  defence.  It  had  therefore  never  been  thought  necessary  by  any  English 
Parliament  to  pass  any  Act  or  resolution  touching  this  matter.  The  torture 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  or  in  any  of  the  statutes  framed 
by  the  Long  Parliament.  No  member  of  the  Convention  of  1689  dreamed 
of  proposing  that  the  instrument  which  called  tlie  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  to  the  throne  should  contain  a  declaration  against  the  using  of  racks 
and  tnumbscrews  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  prisoners  to  accuse  themselves. 
Such  a  declaration  would  have  been  justly  regarded  as  weakening  rather 
than  strengthening  a  rule  which,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
had  been  proudly  declared  by  the  most  illustrious  sages  of  Westminster 
Hall  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  jurisprudence.f     In  tlie 

*■  **  It  will  be  neither  secuir  nor  kynd  to  the  King  to  expect  it  be  (by)  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment after  the  sctlemeTit,  which  will  lay  it  at  his  door." — Dalrymple  to  Melville,  5  April 
1689 ;  Leven  and  Melville  Papers. 
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Scottish  Claim  of  Right,  the  use  of  torture,  without  evidence,  or  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  law.  The  use  of  torture,  there- 
fore, where  there  was  strong  evidence,  and  where  the  crime  was  extraordi- 
nary, was,  by  the  plainest  implication,  declared  to  be  according  to  law ; 
nor  did  the  Estates  mention  the  use  of  torture  among  the  grievances  which 
required  a  legislative  remedy.  In  truth,  they  could  not  condemn  tlie  use  of 
torture  without  condemning  themselves.  It  had  chance<l  that,  while  they 
were  employed  in  settling  the  government,  the  eloquent  and  learned  Lord 
President  Lockhart  had  been  foully  murdered  in  a  public  street  through 
which  he  was  returning  from  church  on  a  Sunday.  The  murderer  was 
seized,  and  proved  to  be  a  wretch  who,  having  treated  his  wife  barbarously 
and  turned  ner  out  of  doors,  had  been  compelled  by  a  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Session  to  provide  for  her.  A  savage  hatred  of  the  Judges  by  whom  she 
had  been  protected  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  had  goaded  him 
to  a  horrible  crime  and  a  horrible  fate.  It  was  natural  that  an  assassina- 
tion attended  by  so  many  circumstances  of  aggravation  should  move  the  in- 
dignation of  the  members  of  the  Convention.  Yet  they  should  have  con- 
sidered the  gravity  of  the  conjuncture  and  the  importance  of  their  own 
mission.  They  unfortunately,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  directed  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  to  strike  the  prisoner  in  the  boots,  and  named  a  Com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  operation.  But  for  this  unhappy  event,  it  is 
probaUe  that  the  law  of  Scotland  concerning  torture  would  have  been 
immediately  assimilated  to  the  law  of  England.* 

Having  settled  the  Claim  of  Right,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  revise 
the  Coronation  oath.  When  this  had  been  done,  three  members  were 
appointed  to  carry  the  Instrument  of  Government  to  London.  Argyle, 
though  not,  in  strictness  of  law,  a  Peer,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  I^eers : 
Sir  James  ^lontgomery  represented  the  Commissioners  of  Shires,  and  Sir 
John  Dah^mple  the  Commissioners  of  Towns. 

The  Estates  then  adjourned  for  a  few  weeks,  having  first  passed  a  vote 
which  empowered  Hainilton  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  till  the  end  of  the  interregnum. 

The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  distinguished  from  ordinary 
pageants  by  some  highly  interesting  circumstances.  Oa  the  wiunm 
eleventh  of  May  the  three  Commissioners  came  to  the  Council  »na  Man 
Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  thenc^  attended  by  almost  all  the  c^ru^nof^ 
.Scotchmen  of  note  who  were  then  in  London,  proceedetl  to  the  Scotland. 
Banqueting  House.  There  William  and  Mary  appeared  seated  under  a 
canopy.  A  splendid  circle  of  English  nobles  and  statesmen  stood  round 
the  tarone  :  but  the  sword  of  state  was  committed  to  a  Scotch  lord  ;  and 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered  after  the  Scotch  fashion.  Argyle  recited 
the  words  slowly.  The  royal  pair,  holding  up  their  hands  towards  heaven, 
repeated  after  him  till  they  came  to  the  last  clause.  There  William  paused. 
That  clause  contained  a  promise  that  he  would  root  out  all  heretics  and  all 
enemies  of  the  true  worship  of  God  ;  and  it  was  notorious  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  Scotchmen,  not  only  all  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  all  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  all  Lutherans,  nay, 
all  British  Presbyterians  who  did  not  hold  themselves  bound  by  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  were  enemies  of  the  true  worship  of  God.  t    The 

*  Act-  ParL  Sept.,  April  i,  1689  ;  Orders  of  Committee  of  K&tates,  May  i6i  1689  ;  Lon- 
doo  Gazette,  April  <i- 

t  As  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  the  extreme  Pre&byterians  entertained  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  Lutherans.  I  will  give  two  decisive  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
asserted  ia  tho  text.     In  the  book  entitled  Faithful  Contendin^s  Displayed  is  a  report  of 
vlot  piiiirtl  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  United  Societies  of  CovenaiiUT«  oa  \\>ft  u^\Vv 
of  October  z688.    The  question  was  propounded  whether  there  should  \»e  au  assocvaXxou 
wub  the  Ihitcb.    "  It  was  concluded  unanimously^ "  sn  ys  the  Ckrk  of  the  Soc\«U«s,  *  *  vYv^V 
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King  had  apprised  the  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  take  this  part  of 
the  oath  without  a  distinct  and  public  explanation  ;  and  they  had  been 
authorised  by  the  Convention  to  give  such  an  explanation  as  would  satisfy 
him.  **  I  will  not,"  he  now  said,  "  lay  myself  under  any  obligation  to  be 
a  persecutor."  "  Neither  the  words  of  this  oath,"  said  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, **nor  the  laws  of  Scotland,  lay  any  such  obligation  on  Your 
Majesty."  "  In  that  sense,  then,  I  swear,"  said  William  ;  "and  I  desire 
you  all,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do  so."  Even  his  detrac- 
tors have  generally  admitted  that  on  this  great  occasion  he  acted  with  up- 
rightness, dignity,  and  wisdom.* 

As  King  of  Scotland,  he  soon  found  himself  embarrassed  at  every  step 
Discontent  ^X  ^  ^^^  difficulties  which  had  embarrassed  him  as  King  of  Eng- 
of  the  Cove -land,  and  by  other  difficulties  which  in  England  were  happily 
iianters.  unknown.  In  the  north  of  the  island,  no  class  was  more  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Revolution  than  the  class  which  owed  most  to  the  Revolution. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Convention  had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity  had  not  been  more  offensive  to  the  Bishops  themselves  than  to 
those  fiery  Covenanters  who  had  long,  in  defiance  of  sword  and  carbine, 
boot  and  gibbet,  worshipped  their  Maker  after  their  own  fashion  in  caverns 
and  on  mountain  tops.  Was  there  ever,  these  zealots  exclaimed,  such  a 
halting  between  two  opinions,  such  a  compromise  between  the  Lord  and 
Baal  ?  The  Estates  ought  to  have  said  that  episcopacy  was  an  abomination 
in  God's  sight,  and  that,  in  obedience  to  his  word,  and  from  fear  of  his 
righteous  judgment,  they  were  determined  to  deal  with  this  great  national 
sin  and  scandal  after  the  fashion  of  those  saintly  rulers  who  of  old  cut  down 
the  groves  and  demolished  the  altars  of  Chemosh  and  Astarte.  Unhappily, 
Scotland  was  ruled,  not  by  pious  Josiahs,  but  by  careless  Gallios.  The 
antichristian  hierarchy  was  to  be  abolished,  not  because  it  was  an  insult  to 
heaven,  but  because  it  was  felt  as  a  burden  on  earth  ;  not  because  it  was 
hateful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  but  because  it  was  hateful  to  the 
people.  Was  public  opinion,  then,  the  test  of  right  and  wrong  in  religion  ? 
Was  not  the  order  which  Christ  had  established  in  his  own  house  to  be  held 
equally  sacred  in  all  countries  and  through  all  ages  ?  And  was  there  no 
reason  for  following  that  order  in  Scotland,  except  a  reason  which  might 
be  urged  with  equal  force  for  maintaining  Prelacy  in  England,  Popery  in 
Spain,  and  Mahometanism  in  Turkey?  Why,  too,  was  nothing  said  of 
those  Covenants  which  the  nation  had  so  generally  subscribed  and  so  gene- 
rally violated  ?  Why  was  it  not  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  promises  set 
down  in  those  rolls  were  still  binding,  and  would  to  the  end  of  time  be 
binding,  on  the  kingdom  ?  Were  these  truths  to  be  suppressed  from  regard 
for  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a  prince  who  was  all  things  to  all  men,  an 
ally  of  the  idolatrous  Spaniard  and  of  the  Lutheran  Dane,  a  presbyterian 
at  the  Hague  and  a  prelatist  at  Whitehall  ?  He,  like  Jehu  in  ancient  times, 
had  doubtless  so  far  done  well  that  he  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  idola- 

we  could  not  have  an  aNSOciadon  with  the  Dutch  in  one  body,  nor  come  formally  under 
their  conduct,  being  such  a  promiscuous  conjunction  of  reformed  Lutheran  malignants 
and  sectaries,  to  join  with  wnomwere  repugnant  to  the  testimony  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land." In  the  Protestation  and  Testimony  drawn  up  on  the  and  of  October  1707,  the 
United  Societies  complain  that  the  Crovm  has  been  settled  on  "the  Prince  of  Hanover, 
who  has  been  bred  and  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  is  not  only  different 
from,  but  even  in  many  things  contrary  unto  that  purity  in  doctrine,  reformation,  and 
religion,  we  in  these  nations  had  attained  unto,  as  is  very  well  known."  Thev  add: 
**  The  admitting  such  a  person  to  reign  over  us  is  not  only  contrary  to  our  solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  but  to  the  very  word  of  God  itself,  Deut.  xvii." 

*  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland  :  London  Gazette,  May  16,  1689.  The 
official  account  of  what  passed  was  evidently  dravm  up  with  great  care.  See  also  the 
Royal  Diary,  xToa.  The  writer  of  this  work  professes  to  have  derived  his  information 
from  a  divine  who  was  present. 
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trous  House  of  Ahab.  But  he,  like  Jehu,  had  not  taken  heed  to  walk  in 
the  divine  law  with  his  whole  heart,  but  had  tolerated  and  practised  im- 
pieties differing  only  in  degree  from  those  of  which  he  had  declared  himself 
the  enemy.  It  would  have  better  become  godly  senators  to  remonstrate 
wth  him  on  the  sin  which  he  was  committing  by  conforming  to  the  Anglican 
ritual,  and  by  maintaining  the.  Anglican  Church  government,  than  to  natter 
him  by  using  a  phraseology  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  as 
deeply  tainted  with  Erastianism  as  himself.  Many  of  those  who  held  this 
language  refused  to  do  any  act  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition 
of  the  new  Sovereigns,  and  would  rather  have  been  fired  upon  by  files  of 
musketeers,  or  tied  to  stakes  within  low  water-mark,  than  have  uttered  a 
prayer  that  God  would  bless  William  and  Mary. 

Yet  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from  the  pertinatious  adherence  of  these 
men  to  their  absurd  principles  than  from  the  ambition  and  avarice  Minuteriai 
of  another  set  of  men  who  had  no  principles  at  all.  It  was  neces-  meSn 
sary  that  he  should  immediately  name  ministers  to  conduct  the  ScoUand. 
government  of  Scotland  :  and,  name  whom  he  might,  he  could  not  fail  to 
disappoint  and  irritate  a  multitude  of  expectants.  Scotland  was  one  of  the 
least  wealthy  countries  in  Europe  :  yet  no  country  in  Europe  contained  a 
greater  number  of  clever  and  selfish  politicians.  The  places  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  one  twentieth  part  of  the  place- 
hunters,  every  one  of  whom  thought  that  his  own  services  had  been  pre- 
eminent, and  that,  whoever  might  bie  passed  by,  he  ought  to  be  remembered. 
William  did  his  best  to  satisfy  these  innumerable  and  insatiable  claimants 
by  putting  many  offices  into  commission.  There  were  however  a  few  great 
posts  which  it  was  impossible  to  divide.  Hamilton  was  declared 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  in  the  hope  that  immense  pecuniary 
allowances,  a  residence  in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  a  pomp  and  dignity  little 
less  than  regal,  would  content  him.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Parliament ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  ap-  r  wf  rd. 
pointment  would  conciliate  the  rigid  Presbyterians ;  for  Craw- 
ford was  what  they  called  a  professor.  His  letters  and  speeches  are,  to 
use  his  own  phraseology,  exceeding  savoury.  Alone,  or  almost  alone, 
among  the  prominent  politicians  of  that  time,  he  retained  the  style  which 
had  been  fashionable  in  the  preceding  generation.  He  had  a  text  from  the 
Pentateuch  or  the  Prophets  ready  for  every  occasion.  He  filled  his  de- 
spatches with  allusions  to  Ishmael  and  Hagar,  Hannah  and  Eli,  Elijah, 
Nehemiah  and  Zerubbabel,  and  adorned  his  oratory  with  quotations  from 
Ezra  and  Haggai.  It  is  a  circumstance  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  that,  in  all  the  mass  of 
bis  writing  which  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  word  indi- 
cating that  he  had  ever  in  his  life  heard  of  the  New  Testament.  Even  in 
our  own  time  some  persons  of  a  peculiar  taste  have  been  so  much  delighted 
by  the  rich  unction  of  his  eloquence,  that  they  have  confidently  pronounced 
him  a  saint.  To  those  whose  habit  is  to  judge  of  a  man  rather  by  his  actions 
than  by  his  words,  Crawford  will  appear  to  have  been  a  selfish,  cruel  poli- 
tician, who  was  not  at  all  the  dupe  of  his  own  cant,  and  whose  zeal  against 
episcopal  government  was  not  a  little  whetted  by  his  desire  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  episcopal  domains.  In  excuse  for  hb  greediness,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
he  was  the  poorest  noble  of  a  poor  nobiUty,  and  that  before  the  Revolution 
he  was  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  a  meal  and  a  suit  of  clothes.* 

*'  See  Crawford's  Letters  and  Speeches,  passi$M.     His  style  of  begging  for  a  place  was 
peculiar.     After  owning,  not  vrithout  reason,  that  hi«  heart  was  deceidul  and  desperately 
wicked,  he  proceeded  tniis :  **  The  same  Omnipotent  Being  who  hath  said,  when  \\\e  v^k>t 
ami  needy  seek  water  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thitsl,  "He  w\\\  tvox, 
iw%a)te  them ; notwithstanding  of  wy  present  low  condition,  can  build  mc  a\\ouse\?  He 
tlimk  £t.  "^Letter  to  Melville,  of  May  38,  tdSg.    As  to  Crawford's  poverty  ;vi\d  \\\s  v****^^^ 
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The  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians  and  debaters,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  was 
The  Dal-  appointed  Lord  Advocate.  His  father,  Sir  James,  the  greatest  of 
rympic!».  Scottish  jurists,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
j^^^j^j^^  Sir  William  Lockhart,  a  man  whose  letters  prove  him  to  have 
possessed  considerable  ability,  became  Solicitor  General. 
Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  the  chief 
Mont-  minister.  He  had  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  Convention. 
gomery.  fj^  j^j^^j  been  ouc  of  the  Commissioners  who  had  tendered  the 
Crown  and  administered  the  oath  to  the  new  Sovereigns.  In  parliamentary 
ability  and  eloquence  he  had  no  superior  among  his  countrymen,  except  the 
new  Lord  Advocate.  The  Secretaryship  was,  not  indeed  in  dignity,  but  in 
real  power,  the  highest  office  in  the  Scottish  government ;  and  this  office 
was  the  reward  to  which  Montgomery  thought  himself  entitled.  But  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  moderate  Presbyterians  dreaded  ^im  as  a  man  of 
extreme  opinions  and  of  bitter  spirit.  He  had  been  a  chief  of  the  Covenanters : 
he  had  been  prosecuted  at  one  time  for  holding  conventicles,  and  at  another 
time  for  harbouring  rebels  :  he  had  been  fined  :  he  had  been  imprisoned  : 
he  had  been  almost  driven  to  take  refuge  from  his  enemies  beyond  the 
Atlantic  in  the  infant  settlement  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  apprehended  that, 
if  he  were  now  armed  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Crown,  he  would  exact  a 
terrible  retribution  for  what  he  had  suffered.*  William  therefoie  preferred 
Melville,  ^^clville,  who,  though  not  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  was  regarded 
by  the  Presbyterians  as  a  thoroughgoing  friend,  and  yet  not  re- 
,<<ardcd  by  the  Episcopalians  as  an  implacable  enemy.  Melville  fixed  his 
residence  at  the  Lnglish  Court,  and  became  the  r<^lar  organ  of  communi- 
cation between  Kensington  and  the  authorities  at  Edinburgh. 

William  had,  however,  one  Scottish  adviser  who  deserved  and  possessed 
car>.tai  i^o^e  Influence  than  any  of  the  ostensible  ministers.  This  was  Car- 
stairs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  that  age.  He  united  great 
scholastic  attainments  with  great  aptitude  for  civil  business,  and  the  firm 
faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  maityr,  with  the  shrewdness  and  suppleness  of  a 
consummate  politician.  In  courage  and  fidelity  he  resembled  Burnet  ;  but 
he  had,  what  Burnet  wanted,  judgment,  self-command,  and  a  singular  power 
of  keeping  secrets.  There  was  no  post  to  which  he  might  not  have  aspired 
if  he  had  been  a  layman,  or  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  could  not  hope  to  attain  any  high  dignity  either  in 
the  north  or  in  the  south  of  the  island.  Carstairs  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  the  substance  of  power,  and  to  leave  the  semblance  to  others. 
He  was  named  Chaplain  to  Their  Majesties  for  Scotland  ;  but  wherever  the 
King  was,  in  England,  in  Ireland,  in  the  Netherlands,  there  was  this  most 
trusty  and  most  prudent  of  courtiers.  He  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty 
a  modest  competence  ;  and  he  desired  no  more.  But  it  was  well  known  that 
he  could  be  as  useful  a  friend  and  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  any  meni]>cr 
of  the  cabinet ;  and  he  was  designated  at  the  public  offices  and  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  palace  by  the  significant  nickname  of  the  Cardinal,  t 

for  Bishops'  lands,  see  his  letter  to  Melville  of  the  4th  of  December  1690.  As  to  his. 
humanity,  see  his  letter  to  Melville,  Dec.  xi,  1690.  AU  these  letters  are  amuo)^  the 
Levcu  and  Melrille  Papers.  The  author  of  An  Account  of  the  Late  Eliitabli&hnicnt  Kti 
Presbyterian  Government  says  of  a  person  who  had  taken  a  bribe  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
"  Had  he  been  as  poor  as  my  Lord  Crawford,  perhaps  he  h.id  been  the  more  excusable." 
See  also  the  dedication  of  the  celebrated  tract  entitled  Scutch  Presbyteri.in  Eloquence 
Displayed. 

♦  Burnet,  ii.  23,  24  ;  Fountainhall  Papers,  13  Aug.  1684,  14  and  15  Oct.  1684,  3  May 
1685  ;  Montgomery  to  Melville,  June  33,  1689,  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers  ;  Pre- 
tences of  the  French  Invasion  Examined  ;  licensed  May  35,  169a. 

t  See  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Carstairs,  and  the  interesting  memorials  of  him 
in  the  Caldwell  Papers,  printed  in  1854.  See  also  Mackay's  character  of  him,  and  Swift's 
note.  Swift's  word  i.s  nut  to  be  taken  against  a  Scotchman  and  a  Presbyteri^in.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  Carstairs,  though  an  honest  and  pious  man  in  es«entiaU|  had  hvs  (uVV 
sh.irc  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 
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To  Montgomery  was  offered  the  place  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  But  that 
place,  though  high  and  honourable,  he  thought  below  his  merits  The  ciub 
and  his  capacity ;  and  he  returned  from  London  to  Scotland  with  aJJUSJIj^. 
a  heart  ulcerated  by  hatred  of  his  ungrateful  master  and  of  his  ^^^^ 
buccessful  rivals.  At  Edinburgh  a  knot  of  Whigs,  as  severely  disappointed 
a:>  himself  by  the  new  arrangements,  readily  submitted  to  the  guidance  of 
so  bold  and  able  a  leader.  Under  his  direction  these  men,  among  whom  the 
Earl  of  Annandale  and  Lord  Ross  were  the  most  conspicuous,  fonned  them- 
Milves  into  a  society  called  the  Club,  appointed  a  clerk,  and  met  daily  at  a 
tavern  to  concert  plans  of  opposition.  Kound  this  nucleus  soon  gathered  a 
great  body  of  greedy  and  angry  politicians.*  With  these  dishonest  male- 
contents,  whose  object  was  merely  to  annoy  the  government  and  to  get  places, 
were  leagued  other  malecontents,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  resistance  to 
tyranny,  had  become  so  perverse  and  irritable  that  they  were  unable  to  live 
contentedly  eyen  under  the  mildest  and  most  constitutional  rule. 
Such  a  man  was  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  He  had  returned  from  exile,  "™^ 
ast  litigious,  as  impracticable,  as  morbidly  jealous  of  all  superior  authority, 
and  as  fond  of  haranguing,  as  he  had  been  four  years  before,  and  was  as 
much  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal  sovereign  of  William  as  he  had 
formerly  been  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal  general  of  Argyle.f  A 
man  far  superior  morally  and  intellectually  to  Hume,  Fletcher  of  nctcher 
Saltoun,  belonged  to  the  same  party.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  ofsaitoua 
Convention,  he  was  a  most  active  member  of  the  Club.  :J:  lie  hated  monarchy : 
he  hated  democracy :  his  favourite  project  was  to  make  Scotland  an  oligarchical 
republic  The  King,  if  there  must  be  a  King,  was  to  be  a  mere  pageant, 
rhe  lowest  class  of  the  people  were  to  be  bondsmen.  The  whole  power, 
legislative  and  executive,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  In  other 
wordsy  the  country  was  to  be  absolutely  governed  by  a  hereditaiy  aristocracy, 
the  most  needy,  the  most  haughty,  and  the  most  quarrelsome  in  Europe. 
Lender  such  a  polity  there  could  have  been  neither  freedom  nor  tranquillity. 
Trade,  industry,  science,  would  have  languished  ;  and  Scotland  would  have 
been  a  smaller  Poland,  with  a  puppet  sovereign,  a  turbulent  diet,  and  an 
enslaved  people.  W'ith  unsucces^uul  candidates  for  office,  and  with  honest 
but  wrong-headed  republicans,  were  mingled  politicians  whose  course  was 
deteimined  merely  by  fear.  Many  sycophants,  who  were  conscious  that  they 
had,  in  the  evil  time,  done  what  deserved  punishment,  were  desirous  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  powerful  and  vindictive  Club,  and  were  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  atone  for  their  servility  to  James  by  their  opposition  to  William.§ 
The  great  body  of  Jacobites  meanwlule  stood  aloof,  saw  with  delight  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Stuart  divided  against  one  another,  and  indulged 
the  hope  that  the  confusion  would  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
King.  11 

AVhile  Montgomery  was  labouring  to  form  out  of  various  materials  a  party 
which  might,  when  the  Convention  should  reassemble,  be  powerful  war  breaks 
enough  to  dictate  to  the  throne,  an  enemy  still  more  formidable  ou»  Ba^ni. 
than  Montgomery  had  set  up  the  standard  of  civil  war  in  a  region     ^ 
about  which  the  politicians  of  Westminster,  and  indeed  most  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  Edinburgh, knew  no  more  than  about  Abyssinia  or  Japan. 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymplo  to  Lord  Melville,  June  18,  20.  25,  1689 ;  Levcn  and  Melville 

t  There  is  an  amusing  description  of  Sir  Patrick  in  the  Hyndford  MS.,  written  about 
1704.  and  printed  among  the  Carstairs  Papers.  "  He  is  a  lover  of  set  speeches  and  can 
lurdly  give  audience  to  private  friends  without  them." 

\  '•No  aian,  though  not  a  member,  busier  than  Saltoun." — Lockhart  to  Melville,  July 
II,  1680  ;  L4nrea  and  Melville  Papers.  See  Fletcher^  own  works,  and  the  de&cr\^\.ioiK& 
of  bim  in  Lockhart's  and  Mackays  Memoirs. 

I  IhJarympJc  aaya,  ia  a  Utter  of  the  5th  of  June,  *'  All  the  malignunVs,  loi  ^cat,  vc 
a>me  into  the  Club  ;  and  they  all  vote  alike. " 
I  BaJcarras. 
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It  is  not  easy  for  a  modern  Englishman,  who  can  pass  in  a  day  from  his 
suteof  the  club  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  his  shooting  box  among  the  Gram- 
Highland*,  pians,  and  who  finds  in  his  shooting  box  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  his  club,  to  believe  that,  in  the  time  of  his  great-grandfathers. 
Saint  James's  Street  had  as  little  connection  with  the  Grampians  as  with 
the  Andes.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  the  south  of  our  island  scarcely  anything  was 
known  about  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland  ;  and  what  was  known  excited  no 
feeling  but  contempt  and  loathing.  The  crags  and  the  glens,  the  woods  and 
the  waters,  were  indeed  the  same  that  now  swarm  every  autumn  with  admir- 
ing gazers  and  sketchers.  The  Trosachs  wound  as  now  between  gigantic 
walls  of  rock  tapestried  with  broom  and  wild  roses  :  Foyers  came  headlong 
do^^'n  through  the  birchwood  with  the  same  leap  and  the  same  roar  with 
which  he  still  rushes  to  Loch  Ness ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  sun  of  June,  the 
snowy  scalp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose,  as  it  still  rises,  over  the  willo\^y  islets  of 
Loch  Awe.  Yet  none  of  these  sights  had  power,  till  a  recent  period,  to 
attract  a  single  poet  or  painter  from  more  opulent  and  more  tranquil  regions. 
Indeed,  law  and  police,  trade  and  industry,  have  done  far  more  than  people 
of  romantic  dispositions  will  readily  admit,  to  develop  in  our  minds  a  sense 
of  the  wilder  beauties  of  nature.  A  traveller  must  be  freed  from  all  apprehen- 
sion of  being  murdered  or  starved  before  he  can  be  charmed  by  the  bold 
outlines  and  rich  tints  of  the  hills.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  into 
ecstacies  by  the  abruptness  of  a  precipice  from  which  he  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  falling  two  thousand  feet  perpendicular ;  by  the  boiling  waves  of  a 
torrent  which  suddenly  whirls  away  his  baggage  and  forces  him  to  run  for 
his  life  :  by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  a  pass  where  he  finds  a  corpse  which 
marauders  have  just  stripped  and  mangled  ;  or  by  the  screams  of  those 
eagles  whose  next  meal  may  probably  be  on  his  own  eyes.  About  the  year 
1 730,  Captain  Burt,  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  spots  which  now  allure  tourists  from  every  part  of  the  civilised  world, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  wanderings.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  quick, 
an  observant,  and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  would  doubtless,  had  he  lived  in 
our  age,  have  looked  with  mingled  awe  and  delight  on  the  mountains  of 
Inverness-shire.  But,  writing  with  tlie  feeling  which  was  universal  in  his 
own  age,  he  pronounced  those  mountains  monstrous  excrescences.  Their 
deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most  sterile  plains  seemed  lovely  by 
comparison.  Fine  weather,  he  complained,  only  made  bad  worse ;  for,  the 
clearer  the  day,  the  more  disagreeably  did  those  misshapen  masses  of  gloomy 
brown  and  dirty  purple  affect  the  eye.  What  a  contrast,  he  exclaimed,  be- 
tween these  horrible  prospects,  and  the  beauties  of  Richmond  Hill  !*  Some 
persons  may  think  that  Burt  was  a  man  of  vulgar  and  prosaical  mind  :  but 
they  will  scarcely  venture  to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith  was  one  of  the  very  few  Saxons  who,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
ventured  to  explore  the  Highlands.  He  was  disgusted  by  the  hideous  wil- 
derness, and  declared  that  he  greatly  preferred  the  charming  country  round 
Leyden,  the  vast  expanse  of  verdant  meadow,  and  the  villas  with  their  statues 
and  grottoes,  trim  flower  beds,  and  rectilinear  avenues.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  author  of  the  Traveller  and  of  the  Deserted  Village  was  natu- 
rally inferior  in  taste  and  sensibility  to  the  thousands  of  clerks  and  milliners 
who  are  now  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  si^ht  of  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch 
Lomond,  f     His  feelings  may  be  easily  explained.     It  was  not  till  roads  had 

*  Captain  Burt's  Letters  from  Scotland. 

t  "  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful  country,  where  I  must  lead 
vnu  over  their  hills  all  brown  with  heath,  or  their  valleys  scarce  able  to  feed  a  rabbit  ?  .  .  . 
fevery  part  of  the  country  presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.  No  grove  or  brook  lend 
their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger."— Goldsmith  to  Bryanton,  Edinburgh,  Sept  26.  1 753. 
In  a  letter  written  soon  after  from  Leyden  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Contarine.  Gold- 
smith say.s  "  I  was  wholly  taken  up  in  observing  the  face  of  the  country.     NoiK\t>^  bxw 
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been  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  till  bridges  had  been  flung  over  the  courses  of  the 
rivulets,  till  inns  had  succeeded  to  dens  of  robbers,  till  there  was  as  little  dan- 
ger of  being  slain  or  plundered  in  tlie  wildest  defile  of  Badenoch  or  Lochaber 
as  in  Comhill,  that  strangers  could  be  enchanted  by  the  blue  dimples  of  the 
lakes  and  by  the  rainbows  which  overhung  the  waterfalls,  and  could  derive 
a  solemn  pleasure  even  from  the  clouds  and  tempests  which  lowered  on  the 
mountain  tops. 

The  change  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  Lowlanders  regarded  the  High- 
land scenery  was  closely  connected  with  a  change  not  less  remarkable  in  the 
feeling  with  which  they  regarded  the  Highland  race.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  Wild  Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  should,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  have  been  considered  by  the  Saxons  as  mere  savages.  But  it  is  surely 
strange  that,  considered  as  savages,  they  should  not  have  been  objects  of  in- 
terest and  curiosity.  The  English  were  then  abundantly  inquisitive  about  the 
manners  of  rude  nations  separated  from  our  island  by  great  continents  and 
oceans.  Numerous  books  were  printed  describing  the  laws,  the  superstitions, 
the  cabins,  the  repasts,  the  dresses,  the  marriages,  the  funerals  of  Laplanders 
and  Hottentots,  Mohawks,  and  Malays.  The  plays  and  poems  of  that  age 
are  full  of  allusions  to  the  usages  of  the  black  men  of  Africa  and  of  the  red 
men  of  America.  The  only  barbarian  about  whom  there  was  no  wish  to  . 
have  any  information  was  the  Highlander.  Five  or  six  years  after  the  Re- 
volution, an  indefatigable  angler  publisheil  an  account  of  Scotland.  He 
boasted  that,  in  the  course  of  his  rambles  from  lake  to  lake,  and  from  brook 
to  brook,  he  had  left  scarcely  a  nook  of  the  kingdom  unexplored.  But,  when 
we  examine  his  narrative,  we  find  that  he  had  never  ventured  beyond  the  ex- 
treme skirts  of  the  Celtic  region.  He  tells  us  that  even  from  the  people  who 
lived  close  to  the  passes  he  could  learn  little  or  nothing  about  the  Gaelic  popu- 
lation. Few  Englishmen,  he  says,  had  ever  seen  Inverary.  All  beyond  In- 
verary  was  chaos.*  In  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  a  work  was  published 
which  professed  to  give  a  most  exact  account  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  this  work, 
consistmg  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  two  contemptuous  paragraphs 
were  thought  sufficient  for  the  Highlands  and  the  Highlanders. t  We  may 
well  doubt  whether,  in  1689,  one  in  twenty  of  the  well  read  gentlemen  who 
assembled  at  Will's  coffeehouse  knew  that,  within  the  four  seas,  and  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  five  hundred  miles  from  London,  were  many  miniature 
courts,  in  each  of  which  a  petty  prince,  attended  by  guards,  by  armour- 
bearers,  by  musicians,  by  a  hereditary  orator,  by  a  hereditary  poet  laureate. 
kept  a  rude  state,  dispensed  a  rude  justice,  waged  wars,  and  concluded 
treaties.     While  the  old  Gaelic  institutions  were  in  full  vigour,  no  account 

equal  its  beauty.  Wherever  I  turned  my  eye,  fine  houses  elegant  g;ardens  statues, 
prottoest  vistas  presented  themselves.  Scotland  and  this  country  bear  the  highest  con- 
trast :  there,  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect ;  here  it  is  all  a  continued  plain." 
See  Appendix  C.  to  the  first  Volume  of  Mr  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith.  I  will  cite  the 
testimony  of  another  man  of  genius  in  support  of  the  doctrine  propounded  in  the  text. 
No  human  being  has  ever  had  a  finer  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature  than  Gray.  No 
prospect  surpasses  in  grandeur  and  loveliness  the  first  view  of  Italy  from  Mount  Cenis. 
Had  Gray  enjoyed  that  view  from  the  magnificent  mad  constructed  in  this  century,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  raptures.  But  in  his  time  the  descent  was  performed 
with  extreme  inconvenience  and  with  not  a  little  peril.  He  therefore,  instead  of  break- 
ing forth  into  ejaculations  of  admiration  and  dcught,  says  most  unpoetically,  "  Mount 
Cenis,  I  confess,  carries  the  permission  mountains  nave  of  being  frightful  rather  too  far  : 
and  its  h<MTors  were  accompanied  with  too  much  danger  to  give  one  time  to  reflect  upon 
their  beauties." — Gray  to  West,  Nov.  16,  1739. 

*  Northern  Memoirs,  by  R.  Franck  Philanthropus,  1694.     The  author  had  caught  a 
f<tw  glimpses  of  Highland  scenery,  and  speaks  of  it  much  as  Burt  spoke  in  the  following 
grneration :  **  It  is  a  part  of  the  creation  left  undressed  ;  rubbish  thrown  aside  v«\\ew\Vvt 
maxnifioent  fabric  of  the  world  was  created  ;  us  void  of  form  as  the  nalWc*  ate  'm^A^'tTvX. 
id  monds  aiM)  good  manners.  *' 

tjoancr  through  Scotland,  by  the  aiiihor  of  th^  Jrumcy  through  En^Und,  iTi> 
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of  them  was  given  by  any  observer,  qualified  to  judge  of  them  fairly.  Had 
5uch  an  observer  studied  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  found  in  it  closely  intermingled  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of 
an  uncivilised  nation.  He  would  have  found  that  the  people  had  no  love 
for  their  country  or  for  their  king ;  that  they  had  no  attachment  to  any 
commonwealth  larger  than  the  clan,  or  to  any  magistrate  superior  to  the 
chief.  He  would  have  found  that  life  was  governed  by  a  code  of  morality 
and  honour  widely  different  from  that  which  is  established  hi  peaceful  and 
prosperous  societies.  He  would  have  learned  that  a  stab  in  the  back,  or  a 
shot  from  behind  a  fragment  of  rock,  were  approved  modes  of  taking  .satis- 
faction for  insults.  He  would  have  heard  men  relate  boastfully  how  they 
or  their  fathers  had  wreaked  on  hereditary  enemies  in  a  neighbouring  valley 
such  vengeance  as  Tvould  have  made  old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
shudder.  He  would  have  found  that  robbery  was  held  to  be  a  calling,  not 
merely  innocent,  but  honourable.  He  would  have  seen,  wherever  he  turned, 
that  dislike  of  steady  industry,  and  that  disposition  to  throw  on  the  weaker 
sex  the  heaviest  part  of  manual  labour,  which  are  characteristic  of  savages. 
He  would  have  been  struck  by  the  spectacle  of  athletic  men  basking  in  the 
sun,  angling  for  salmon,  or  taking  aim  at  grouse,  while  their  aged  mothers, 
their  pregnant  wives,  their  tender  daughters,  were  reaping  the  scanty  har>'est 
of  oats.  Nor  did  the  women  repine  at  their  hard  lot.  In  their  view  it  was 
quite  fit  that  a  man,  especially  if  he  assumed  the  aristocratic  title  of  Duinhe 
Wassel  and  adorned  his  bonnet  with  the  eagle's  feather,  should  take  his 
ease,  except  when  he  was  fighting,  hunting,  or  marauding.  To  mention 
the  name  of  such  a  man  in  connection  with  commerce  or  with  any  mechani- 
cal art  was  an  insult.  Agriculture  was  indeed  less  despised.  Yet  a  highborn 
warrior  was  much  more  becomingly  employed  in  plundering  the  land  of 
others  than  in  tilling  his  own.  The  religion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  High- 
lands \^'as  a  rude  mixture  of  Popery  and  Paganism.  The  symbol  of  redemp- 
tion was  associated  with  heathen  sacrifices  and  incantations.  Baptised  men 
poured  libations  of  ale  to  one  Daemon,  and  set  out  drink  offerings  of  milk 
for  another.  Seers  wrapped  themselves  up  in  bulls'  hides,  and  awaited,  in 
that  vesture,  the  inspiration  which  was  to  reveal  the  future.  Even  among 
those  minstrels  and  genealogists  whose  hereditary  vocation  was  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  past  events,  an  inquirer  would  have  found  very  few  who 
could  read.  In  truth,  he  might  easily  have  journeyed  from  sea  to  sea  with- 
out discovering  a  page  of  Gaelic  printed  or  written.  The  price  which  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  his  knowledge  of  the  country  would  have  been 
heavy.  He  would  have  had  to  endure  hardships  as  great  as  if  he  had 
sojourned  among  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Samoyeds.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, at  the  castle  of  some  great  lord  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  and 
Privy  Council,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  large  part  of  his  life  in 
the  cities  of  the  South,  might  have  been  found  wigs  and  embroidered  coats, 
plate  and  fine  linen,  lace  and  jewels,  French  dishes  and  French  wines.  But, 
in  general,  the  traveller  would  have  been  forced  to  content  himstlf  with 
very  different  quarters.  In  many  dwellings  the  furniture,  the  food,  the 
clothing,  nay,  the  very  hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts,  would  have  put  his  philo- 
sophy to  the  proof.  His  lodging  would  sometimes  have  been  in  a  hut  of 
which  every  nook  would  have  swarmed  with  vermin.  He  would  have  in- 
haled an  atmosphere  thick  with  peat  smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome 
exhalations.  At  supper  grain  fit  only  for  horses  would  have  been  set  before 
him,  accompanied  by  a  cake  of  blood  drawn  from  living  cows.  Some  <»f 
the  company  with  which  he  would  have  feasted  would  have  been  covered 
with  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  others  would  have  been  smeared  with  tar  like 
sheep.  His  couch  would  have  been  the  bare  earth,  dry  or  wet  as  the 
weatner  might  be ;  and  from  that  couch  he  would  have  risen  ha\f  ^o\&otv«<\ 
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with  stench,  half  blind  with  the  reek  of  turf,  and  half  mad  with  the 
itch.* 

This  is  not  an  attractive  picture.  And  yet  an  enlightened  and  dispassionate 
ohscirer  would  have  found  in  the  character  and  manners  of  this  rude  people 
something  which  might  well  excite  admiration  and  a  good  hope.  Their 
courage  w«s  what  great  exploits  achieved  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  have  since  proved  it  to  be.  Their  intense  attachment  to  their  own 
tribe  and  to  their  own  patriarch,  though  politically  a  great  evil,  partook  of 
the  nature  of  virtue.  Tne  sentiment  was  misdirected  and  ill  regulated  ;  but 
still  it  was  heroic.  There  must  be  some  elevation  of  soul  in  a  man  who 
loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  the  leader  whom  he  folio vvt» 
with  a  love  stronger  than  the  love  of  life.  It  was  true  that  the  Highlander 
had  few  scruples  about  shedding  the  blood  of  an  enemy  :  but  it  was  not  less 
true  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  observing  faith  to  allies  and 
hospitality  to  guests.  It  was  true  that  his  predatory  habits  were  most  per- 
nicious to  the  commonwealth.  Yet  those  erred  greatly  who  imagined  that 
he  l>ore  any  resemblance  to  villains  who,  in  rich  and  well  governed  com- 
munities, live  by  stealing.  When  he  drove  before  him  the  herds  of 
L.owland  farmers  up  the  pass  which  led  to  his  native  glen,  he  no  more  con- 
sidered himself  as  a  thief  than  the  Raleighs  and  Drakes  considered  them- 
selves as  thieves  when  they  divided  the  cargoes  of  Spanish  galleons.  He 
was  a  warrior  seizing  lau'ful  prize  of  war,  of  war  never  once  intermitted 
during  the  thirty-five  generations  which  had  passed  away  since  the  Teutonic 
invaders  had  driven  the  children  of  the  soil  to  the  mountains.  That,  if  he 
was  caught  robbing  on  such  principles,  he  should,  for  the  protection  of 
peaceful  industry,  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  was  per- 
fectly just.  But  it  was  not  just  to  class  him  morally  with  the  pickpockets 
who  infested  Drunr  Lane  Theatre,  or  the  highwaymen  who  stopped  coaches 
on  Blackheath.  His  inordinate  pride  of  birth  and  his  contempt  for  labour 
and  trade  were  indeed  great  weaknesses,  and  had  done  far  more  than  the  in- 
clemency of  the  air  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil  to  keep  his  country  poor  and 
rude.  Yet  even  here  there  was  some  compensation.  It  must  in  fairness  be 
acknowledged  that  the  patrician  virtues  were  not  less  widely  diffused  among 
the  population  of  the  Highlands  than  the  patrician  vices.  As  there  was  no 
other  part  of  the  island  where  men,  sordidly  clothed,  lodged,  and  fed.  in- 
dulged themselves  to  such  a  degree  in  the  idle  sauntering  habits  of  an 
aristocracy,  so  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  island  where  such  men  had  in 
such  a  degree  the  better  qualities  of  an  aristocracy,  grace  and  dignity  of 
manner,  self-respect,  and  that  noble  sensibility  which  makes  dishonour  more 
terriNe  than  death.  A  gentleman  of  Skye  or  Lochaber,  whose  clothes  were 
l)egrimed  wth  the  accumulated  filth  of  years,  and  whose  hovel  smelt  worse 
than  an  English  hogstye,  would  often  do  the  honours  of  that  hovel  with  a 
lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles.  Though  he  had 
as  little  bookleaming  as  the  most  stupid  ploughboys  of  England,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  error  to  put  him  in  the  same  intellectual  rank  \\\\\\  such 
ploughboys.  It  is  indeed  only  by  reading  that  men  can  become  profoundly 
acquainted  with  any  science.  But  the  arts  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  may  be 
carried  near  to  absolute  perfection,  and  may  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  public  mind,  in  an  age  in  which  books  are  wholly  or  almost  wholly  un- 
known. The  first  great  painter  of  life  and  manners  has  described,  with  a 
vivacity  which  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  copying  from 
nature,  the  eflect  produced  by  eloquence  and  song  on  audiences  ignorant  of 

*  Almott  an  these  circumstances  are  taken  from  Burt's  letters.     For  the  tar,  I  am  in* 

dcbted  to  Qtlaad's  poetry.    In  his  verses  on  the  *'  Highland  Host"  he  saY&  *. 

".^  {^fiMon  1%  they  're  smeared  with  tar, 
Which  doth  defend  tbeir  head  and  neck. 
/lut  MBit  doth  their  sheep  protect  ^ 
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the  alphabet.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  Highland  councils,  men  who 
would  not  have  been  qualified  for  the  duty  of  parish  Clerks  sometimes  ar^gued 
questions  of  peace  arid  war,  of  tribute  and  homage,  with  ability  worthy  of 
Halifax  and  Caermarthen,  and  that,  at  the  Highland  banquets,  minstrels 
who  did  not  know  their  letters  sometimes  poured  forth  rhapsodies  m  which 
a  discerning  critic  might  have  found  passages  such  as  would  have  reminded 
him  of  the  tenderness  of  Otway  or  of  the  vigour  of  Dryden. 

There  was  therefore  even  then  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that 
no  natural  inferiority  had  kept  the  Celt  far  behind  the  Saxon.  It  might 
safely  have  been  predicted  that,  if  ever  an  efficient  police  should  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Highlander  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  violence  and  to 
supply  his  wants  by  rapine,  if  ever  his  faculties  should  be  developed  by  the 
civilising  influence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  English  language, 
if  ever  he  should  transfer  to  his  country  and  to  her  lawful  magistrates  the 
affection  and  respect  with  which  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  his  own 
petty  community  and  his  own  petty  prince,  the  kingdom  would  obtain  an 
immense  accession  of  strength  for  all  tne  purposes  botn  of  peace  and  of  war. 

Such  would  doubtless  have  been  the  decision  of  a  well  informed  and  im- 
partial judge.  But  no  such  judge  was  then  to  be  found.  The  Saxons  who 
dwelt  far  from  the  Gaelic  provinces  could  not  be  well  informed.  The 
Saxons  who  dwelt  near  those  provinces  could  not  be  impartial.  National 
enmities  have  always  been  fiercest  among  borderers ;  and  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  Highland  borderer  and  the  Lowland  borderer  along  the  whole 
frontier  was  the  growth  of  ages,  and  was  kept  fresh  by  constant  injuries. 
One  day  many  square  miles  of  pasture  land  were  swept  bare  by  armed 
plunderers  from  the  hills.  Another  day  a  score  of  plaids  dangled  in  a  row 
on  the  gallows  of  Crieff  or  Stirling.  Fairs  were  indeed  held  on  the  debat- 
.ible  land  for  the  necessary  interchange  of  commodities.  But  to  those  fairs 
both  parties  came  prepared  for  battle  ;  and  the  day  often  ended  in  blood- 
shed. Thus  the  Highlander  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  Saxon 
neighbours ;  and  from  his  Saxon  neighbours  those  Saxons  who  dwelt  far 
from  him  learned  the  very  little  that  they  cared  to  know  about  his  habits. 
When  the  English  condescended  to  think  of  him  at  all,  —and  it  was  seldom 
that  they  did  so, — they  considered  him  as  a  filthy  abject  savage,  a  slave,  a 
Papist,  a  cutthroat,  and  a  thief.* 

*  A  strikins:  illustration  of  the  opinion  which  waft  entertained  of  the  Highlander  by  his 
Lowland  neighb'^urs,  and  which  was  by  them  communicated  to  the  English,  will  be  found 
in  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  published  by  Afra  Behn  in  1685.  One  of  the  most  curious 
pieces  in  the  collection  is  a  coarse  and  profane  Scotch  poem  entitled,  "  How  the  first 
Hielandman  was  made."  How  and  of  what  materia's  he  was  made  I  shall  not  venture 
to  relate.  The  dialogue  which  immediately  follows  his  creation  may  be  quoted,  I  hope, 
without  much  oflTence. 

"  Snys  God  to  the  Hielandman. '  Quhair  wilt  thou  now?' 
'  I  win  down  to  the  Lowlands.  Lord,  and  there  steal  a  cow.' 

•  Ffy.*  quod  St  Peter,  '  thou  wiilt  never  do  weel. 
An  thou,  but  new  made,  so  sune  g^s  to  steal' 

•  MiaX,*  quod  the  Hielandman,  and  swore  by  yon  kirk, 

•  So  longr  as  I  may  gcir  get  to  steal,  will  I  new  work.' " 

An  eminent  Lowland  Scot,  the  brave  Colonel  Cleland,  about  the  same  time,  described 
the  Highbnder  in  the  same  manner : 

"  For  a  misobliging  word 
She'll  dirk  her  neighbour  o'er  the  board. 
If  any  ask  her  of  her  drift. 
Forsooth,  her  nainself  lives  by  theft." 

Much  to  the  same  eflfect  are  the  very  few  words  which  Franck  Philanthropus  (1694') 
spares  to  the  Highlanders  :  "They  live  like  lairds  and  die  like  loons,  hatine  to  work  and 
no  credit  to  borrow:  they  make  depredations  and  rob  their  neighbours."  In  the  history-- 
of  the  Revolution  in  Scotland,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1690,  is  the  following  passage: 
**  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  are  a  sort  of  wretches  that  have  no  other  consideration  of 
honour,  friendship,  obedience,  or  government,  than  as,  by  any  alteration  of  affairs  or  re- 
volution in  the  government,  they  can  improve  to  themselves  an  opportunity  of  robbing 
or  plundering  their  bordering  neighbours. *' 
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This  contemptuous  loathing  lasted  till  the  year  1 745,  and  was  then  tor  a 
moment  succeeded  by  intense  fear  and  rage.     England,  thoroughly  alanned, 
put  forth  her  whole  strength.     The  Highlands  were  subjugated  rapidly, 
completely,  and  for  ever.     During  a  short  time  the  English  nation,  still 
heated  by  the  recent  conflict,  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  The  slaughter 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scaffold  was  not  sufficient  to  slake  the 
public  thirst  for  blood.     The  sight  of  the  tartan  inflamed  the  populace  of 
London  with  hatred,  which  showed  itself  by  unmanly  outrages  to  defence- 
less captives.    A  political  and  social  revolution  took  place  through  the  whole 
Celtic  region.    The  power  of  the  chiefs  was  destroyed :  the  people  were  dis- 
armed :  the  use  of  the  old  national  garb  was  interdicted :  the  old  predatory 
habits  were  effectually  broken  ;  and  scarcelv  had  this  change  been  accom- 
plbhed  when  a  strange  reflux  of  public  feeling  began.     Pity  succeeded  to 
aversion.     The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  had  been  committed 
on  the  Highlanders,  and  forgot  that  for  those  cruelties  it  was  itself  answer- 
able.    Those  very  Londoners,  who,  while  the  memory  of  the  march  to 
Derby  was  still  fresh,  had  thronged  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  rebel  prisoners,  now 
fastened  on  the  prince  who  had  put  down  the  rebellion  the  nickname  of 
Butcher.    Those  barbarous  institutions  and  usages,  which,  while  they  were  in 
full  force,  no  Saxon  had  thought  worthy  of  serious  examination,  or  had  men- 
tioned except  with  contempt,  had  no  sooner  ceased  to  exist  than  they  be- 
came objects  of  curiosity,  of  interest,  even  of  admiration.     Scarcely  had  the 
chiefs  been  turned  into  mere  landlotds,  when  it  became  the  fashion  to  draw 
in\'idious  comparisons  between  the  rapacity  of  the  landlord  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  chief.     Men  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  ancient  Gaelic 
poUty  had  been  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  law,  had 
obstructed  the  progress  of  civilisation,  had  more  than  once  brought  on  the 
empire  the  curse  of  civil  war.   As  they  had  formerly  seen  only  the  odious  side 
of  that  polity,  they  could  now  see  only  the  pleasing  side.     The  old  tie,  they 
•aid,  had  been  parental :  the  new  tie  was  purely  conmiercial.     What  could 
l>e  more  lamentable  than  that  the  head  of  a  tribe  should  eject,  for  a  paltry 
arrear  of  rent,  tenants  who  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  tenants  whose 
forefathers  had  often  with  their  bodies  covered  his  forefathers  on  the  field  of 
battle  ?    As  long  as  they  were  Gaelic  marauders,  they  Iiad  been  regarded  by 
the  Saxon  population  ^hateful  vermin  who  ought  to  be  exterminated  without 
mercy.  As  soon  as  the  extermination  had  been  accomplished,  as  soon  as  cattle 
were  as  safe  in  the  Perthshire  passes  as  in  Smithfield  market,  the  freebooter 
n-as  exalted  into  a  hero  of  romance.     As  long  as  the  Gaelic  dress  was  worn, 
the  Saxons  had  pronounced  it  hideous,  ridiculous,  nay,  grossly  indecent.  Soon 
after  it  had  been  prohibited,  they  discovered  that  it  was  the  most  grace- 
ful drapery  in  Europe.    The  GaeUc  monuments,  the  Gaelic  usages,  the 
Gaelic  superstitions,  the  Gaelic  verses,  disdainfully  neglected  during  many 
ages,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  from  the  moment  at  which 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Gaelic  race  began  to  disappear.     So  strong  was 
ihii  impulse  that,  where  the  Highlands  were  concerned,  men  of  sense  gave 
ready  credence  to  stories  without  evidence,  and  men  of  taste  gave  rapturous 
applause  to  compositions  without  merit.    Epic  poems,  which  any  skilful  and 
dispassionate  critic  would  at  a  glance  have  perceived  to  be  almost  entirely 
modem,  and  which,  if  they  had  been  published  as  modem,  would  have  in- 
stantly found  their  proper  place  in  company  with  Blackmore's  Alfred  and 
Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  were  pronounced  to  be  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  and 
were  gravely  classed  with  the  Iliad.     Writers  of  a  very  different  order  from 
the  impostor  who   fabricated  these  forgeries  saw  how  striking  an  effect 
might  be  produced  by  skilful  pictures  of  the  old  Highland  life.     Whatever 
was  repulsive  was  softened  down ;  whatever  was  graceful  and  noVAt  nc^ 
hm^gbtproauneatJy  forward.  Some  of  these  works  were  executed  \\\l\v  s>mcXi 
VOL,  J  J.  c. 
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fi   .■  the  hiilorical  plays  of  Shalnpeare,  ihey  raperaedtd 

if  t)ie  poel  were  realities  to  hi"  raflders.     The  placer 

.  .line  holy  pound,  mid  were  YLitted  by  Ihousaiuli  of 

Mrl;,Mr  iinaginalion  wM  so  completely  occupied  liy 

.   I  vmores,  Ihat.  by  most  Englishmen,  Scotchman  nnd 

;'  uited  u  sytionyrooug  words.     Few  people  eeemed  to 

!!•  remote  period,  a  Macdotald  or  ■  Mu^rqor  in  hU 

\-n  iif  Kdinbuigh  or  Cta<igaw  wbat  an  Indian  huntei  in 

-III  inhaUtant  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston.      Artists  and 

1^1  lice  and  Douglas  in  strijwd  petlicoals.     They  might 

I  iiivr)  Washington  br»  dishing  a  tomahawk,  and  i^irt 

At  length  this  (aahi    i  [cached  a  point  beyond  which 

i   ■■d.    The  last  Brilial    iin^  who  held  a  court  in  Holy. 

I  .  ..uld  not  give  a  mon.  .trikLng  proof  of  hit  respect  for 

■  I  jirorailed In  Scotland  before  the  Union,  than  Ijy  Ul»- 

i\\,  liefoietbe  Union,  wnaconsidere^  by  nine  ScotchnKH 

scifatMef. 

■i-I  that  the  old  Hnelic  in-^tilnlinnt  nnri  manneis have 
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doctrines  dangerously  lax  touching  the  obedience  due  to  the  chief  magistrate. 
Yet  no  respectable  English  Whig  ever  defended  rebellion,  except  as  a  rare  and 
extreme  remedy  for  rare  and  extreme  evils.  But  among  those  Celtic  chiefs 
whose  loyalty  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  warm  eulogy  were  some  whose 
whole  existence  itixa  boyhood  upwards  had  been  one  long  rebellion.  Such 
Acn,  it  is  evident,  were  not  likely  to  see  the  Revolution  in  the  light  in 
wfaidi  it  appeared  to  an  Oxonian  non-juror.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
not,  like  the  aboriginal  Irish,  urged  to  take  arms  by  impatience  of  Saxon 
domination.  To  such  domination  the  Scottish  Celt  had  never  been  sub- 
jected. He  occupied  his  own  wild  and  sterile  region,  and  followed  his  own 
natioiial  usages.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Saxons,  he  was  rather  the 
oppressor  thui  the  oppressed.  He  exacted  black  mail  from  them  :  he  drove 
away  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  they  seldom  dared  to  pursue  him  to  his 
native  wilderness.  They  had  never  portioned  out  among  themselves  his 
dreary  region  of  moor  and  shingle.  He  had  never  seen  the  tower  of  his 
hereditary  chieftains  occupied  by  an  usurper  who  could  not  speak  Gaelic, 
and  who  looked  on  all  who  spoke  it  as  brutes  and  slaves ;  nor  had  his 
national  and  religious  feelings  ever  been  outraged  by  the  power  and  splen- 
door  of  a  church  which  he  regarded  as  at  once  foreign  and  heretical 

The  real  explanation  of  the'  readiness  with  which  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  the  Highlands,  twice  in  the  seventeenth  century,  drew  the 
«word  for  the  Stuarts  is  to  be  found  in  the  internal  quarrels  which  divided 
the  commonwealth  of  clans.    For  there  was  a  commonwealth  of  clans,  the 
image,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  European  nations. 
In  the  smaller  of  these  two  commonwealths,  as  in  the  larger,  there  were 
wars,  treaties,  alliances,  disputes  about  territory  and  precedence,  a  system 
of  public  law,  a  balance  of  power.     There  was  one  inexhaustible  source  of 
discontents  and  quarrels.     The  feudal  system  had,  some  centuries  before, 
been  introduced  into  the  hill  country,  but  had  neither  destroyed  the  patri- 
archal system  nor  amalgamated  completely  with  it.     In  general  he  who 
was  lord  in  the  Norman  polity  was  also  chief  in  the  Celtic  polity ;  and, 
when  this  was  the  case,  there  was  no  conflict.  But,  when  the  two  characters 
were  separated,  all  the  willing  and  loyal  obedience  was  reserved  for  the 
chief.     The  lord  had  only  what  he  could  get  and  hold  by  force.     If  he  was 
able,  by  the  help  of  his  own  tribe,  to  keep  in  subjection  tenants  who  were 
not  of  his  own  tribe,  there  was  a  tyranny  of  clan  over  clan,  the  most  galling, 
perhaps,  of  all  forms  of  tyranny.     At  different  times  different  races  had 
risen  to  an  authority  which  had  produced  general  fear  and  envy,  jeaiou&yof 
The  Maodonalds  had  once  possessed,  in  the  Hebrides  and  through-  «^/^^' 
oot  the  mountain  country  of  Aigyleshire  and  Inverness-shire,  an  Campbells. 
ascendency  similar  to  that  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  once  possessed 
in  Christendom.     But   the  ascendency  of  the  Macdonalds  had,  like  the 
ascendency  of  the  House  of  Austria,  passed  away  ;  and  the  Campbells,  the 
diildren  <k  Diarmid,  had  become  in  the  Highlands  what  the  Bourbons  had 
become  in  Europe.*    The  parallel  might  be  carried   far.     Imputations 
similar  to  those  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  throw  on  the  French  goveru- 
Bent  were  thrown  on  the  Campbells.     A  peculiar  dexterity,  a  peculiar 
plaosibility  of  address,  a  peculiar  contempt  for  the  obligations  of  plighted 
fiuth,  were  ascribed,  with  or  without  reason,  to  the  dreaded  race.     *'  Fair 
and  false  like  a  Campbell "  became  a  proverb.  It  was  said  that  Mac  Callum 
More  after  Mac  Callum  More  had,  with  unwearied,  unscrupulous,  and 

*  Since  this  passage  was  written  I  was  much  pleased  by  finding  that  Lord  Fountainhall 
■ed,  in  July  1676,  exactly  the  same  illustration  which  had  occurred  to  me.  He  says 
tkat  **  ArrH^s  ambiticms  grasping  at  the  mastery  of  the  Highlands  ^d  Western  Islands 
of  MnIL  IB,  4cc.,  stiired  up  other  clans  to  enter  into  a  combination  (or  \>eancv%  YiSacn. 


tt,  Jake  the  cgafedent  forces  of  Gcrmanie,  Spain,  ff olland*  &c.,  as'Jiinsl  iVxe  povniv 
id'the  FraacJL" 


his  influence  among  the  austere  Presbyterians  who  filled 
ind  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh.  His  influenc 
«lcd  to  the  terror  which  he  inspired  among  the  mountain 
land  princes  whose  history  is  well  known  to  us  he  was  tl 

dreaded.  It  was  while  his  neighbours  were  watching  the  ; 
r  with  hatred  which  fear  could  scarcely  keep  down  that 
cm  to  arms.  The  call  was  promptly  obeyed.  A  powerfu 
waged  war,  nominally  for  King  Charles,  but  really  ag 
^ore.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who  has  studied  the 
est  to  doubt  that,  if  Argyle  had  supported  the  cause  of  i 
hours  would  have  dedajed  against  it  Grave  writers 
^ined  at  Inverlochy  by  the  royalists  over  the  rebels, 
who  dwell  near  the  spot  speak  more  accurately.      Tl: 

battle  won  there  by  the  Maodonalds  over  the  Campbel 
elings  which  had  produced  the  coalition  against  the  M 
:tained  their  force  long  after  his  death.    His  son,  Earl  . 
man  of  many  eminent  virtues,  inherited,  with  the  ascend 
,  tht  unpopularity  which  such  ascendency  could  scarcely 
L  1675,  several  warlike  tribes  formed  a  confederacy  again 
ipelled  to  submit  to  the  superior  force  which  was  at  his 
>s  therefore  great  joy  from  sea  to  sea  when,  in  1681,  he  wa 
e  chaise,  condemned  to  death,  driven  into  exile,  and  < 
Lies :  there  was  great  alarm  when,  in  1685,  he  returned  h 
1  sent  forth  the  fiery  cross  to  summon  his  kinsmen  to  his 
:  was  again  great  jov  when  his  enterprise  had  failed,  wh 
ed  away,  when  his  head  had  been  fixed  on  the  Tolboot 
id  when  those  chiefs  who  had  regarded  him  as  an  oppres 
)m  the  Crown,  on  easy  terms,  remissions  of  old  debts  ai 
».     While  England  and  Scotland  generally  were  exe 
>f  James,  he  was  honoured  as  a  deliverer  in  Appin  and  L 
'^'  ..-  •   T*!,^  x^^t^nA  nvr>\tt^A  I'iv  thp  nower  and 
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a  nullity.  The  doors  of  the  Parliament  House  were  thrown  open  to  him  :  he 
was  selected  from  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  nobles  to  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  new  Sovereigns ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  raise  an  army  on  his 
domains  for  the  service  of  the  Crown.  He  would  now,  doubtless,  be  as 
powerful  as  the  most  powerful  of  his  ancestors.  Backed  by  the  strength  of 
the  Government,  he  would  demand  all  the  long  and  heavy  arrears  of  rent 
and  tribute  which  were  due  to  him  from  his  neighbours,  and  would  exact 
revenge  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults  which  his  family  had  suffered. 
There  was  terror  and  agitation  in  the  castles  of  twenty  petty  kings.  The 
uneasiness  was  great  among  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  whose  terri-  The  stew- 
tory  was  close  pressed  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  the  race  of  MJcnaJh- 
Diarmid  on  the  other.  The  Macnaghtens  were  still  more  alarmed,  tens. 
Once  they  had  been  the  masters  of  those  beautiful  valleys  through  which 
the  Ara  and  the  Shira  flow  into  Loch  Fyne.  But  the  Campbells  had  pre- 
vailed. The  Macnaghtens  had  been  reduced  to  subjection,  and  had,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  looked  up  with  awe  and  detestation  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Castle  of  Inverary.  They  had  recently  been  promised  a  coihplete  eman- 
cipation. A  grant,  by  virtue  of  which  their  chief  would  have  held  his 
estate  immediately  from  the  Crown,  had  been  prepared,  and  was  about  to 
pass  the  seals,  when  the  Revolution  suddenly  extinguished  a  hope  which 
amounted  almost  to  certainty.* 

The  Macleans  remembered  that,  only  fourteen  years  before,  their  lands 
had  been  invaded  and  the  seat  of  their  chief  taken  and  garrisoned  The  Mac- 
by  the  Campbells. t  Even  before  William  and  Mary  had  been  '«*"«• 
proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  a  Maclean,  deputed  doubtless  by  the  head  of  his 
tribe,  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Dublin,  and  had  assured  James  that,  if  two  or 
three  battalions  from  Ireland  landed  in  Argyleshire,  they  would  be  im- 
mediately joined  by  four  thousand  four  hundred  claymores. :t 

A  similar  spirit  animated  the  Camerons.  Their  ruler.  Sir  Ewan  Cameron, 
of  Lochiel,  sumamed  the  Black,  was  in  personal  qualities  un-  ^j^^  came- 
rivalled  among  the  Celtic  princes.  He  was  a  gracious  master,  a  rons: 
trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy.  His  countenance  and  bearing  were  ^-*^'***'- 
singularly  noble.  Some  persons  who  had  been  at  Versailles,  and  among 
them  the  shrewd  and  observant  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  said  that  there  was,  in 
person  and  manner,  a  most  striking  resemblance  between  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth and  Lochiel ;  and  whoever  compares  the  portraits  of  the  two  will 
perceive  that  there  really  was  some  likeness.  In  stature  the  difference  was 
great.  Lewis,  in  spite  of  highheeled  shoes  and  a  towering  wig,  hardly 
reached  the  middle  size.  Lochiel  was  tall  and  strongly  built.  In  agility 
and  skill  at  his  weapons  he  had  few  equals  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hills.  He  had  repeatedly  beeii  victorious  in  single  combat.  He  was  a 
hunter  of  great  fame.  He  made  vigorous  war  on  the  wolves  which,  down 
to  his  time,  preyed  on  the  red  deer  of  the  Grampians ;  and  by  his 
hand  perished  the  last  of  the  ferocious  breed  which  is  known  to  have 
wandered  at  large  in  our  island.     Nor  was  Lochiel  less  distinguished  by 

*  Skene's  Highlanders  of  Scotland  ;  Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scotland. 

t  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  and  the  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Account  of  the  Clan  Maclean,  by  a  Senachie.  Though  this  last  work  was  pub- 
ii»ed  so  late  as  1838,  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  inflamed  by  animosity  as  fierce  as 
thai  with  which  the  Macleans  of  the  seventeenth  century  regarded  the  Campbells.  ^  In 
tke  short  compass  of  one  page  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  is  designated  as  "the  diabolical  • 
Scotch  CromwelJ,'*  **  the  vile  vindictive  persecutor,  '*  the  base  traitor,"  and  "  the  Argyle 
iaspostor.**  In  another  page  he  is  "  the  insidious  Campbell,  fertile  in  villany,"  "  the 
avaricious  slave,**  **lhe  coward  of  Arg>'le,"  and  "the  Scotch  traitor."  In  the  next  page 
he  b  "the  bsne  and  vindictive  enemy  of  the  House  of  Maclean,"  "  the  hypocritical  Covc- 
aaocer,"  "  the  incorrigible  traitor,"  '*  the  cowardly  and  malignant  cnemv.  \l  \s  a.  \\avv^ 
ilaiK  that  passions  ao  violent  can  now  vent  themselves  only  in  scolding. 

iLeuer  of  Arzux  to  T^uvois,  April  ,^,  t68g,  enclosing  a  paper  cnli\\ed  'NUmoxtt  dM 
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intellectual  than  by  bodily  vigour.  He  nii^^hl  indeed  have  seemed 
ignorant  to  educated  and  travelled  Englishmen,  who  had  studied 
the  clasiics  under  Busby  at  Westminster  and  under  Aldrich  at  Oxford, 
who  had  learned  something  about  the  sciences  among  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  something  about  the  fine,  arts  in  the  galleries  of 
Florence  and  Rome.  But  though  Lochiel  had  very  little  knowledge  of  books, 
he  was  eminently  wise  in  council,  eloquent  in  debate,  ready  in  devising  ex- 
pedients, and  skilful  in  managing  the  minds  of  men.  His  understanding 
preserved  him  from  those  follies  into  which  pride  and  anger  frequently 
hurried  his  brother  chieftains.  Many,  therefore,  who  regarded  his  brother 
chieftains  as  mere  barbarians,  mentioned  him  with  respect.  Even  at  the 
Dutch  Embassy  in  Saint  James's  Square,  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  such 
capacity  and  courage,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  his  equal.  As  a 
patron  of  literature,  he  ranks  with  the  magnificent  Dorset.  If  Dorset,  out 
of  his  own  purse,  allowed  Dryden  a  pension  equal  to  the  profits  of  the 
Laureateshio,  Lochiel  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  a  celebrated  bard,  who 
had  been  plundered  by  marauders,  and  who  implored  alms  in  a  pathetic 
Oaelic  ode,  three  cows  and  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  fifteen  pounds 
sterling.  In  truth,  the  character  of  this  great  chief  was  depicted  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  and  depicted — such  is  the  power  of  genius 
— in  colours  which  will  be  fresh  as  many  years  after  his  death.  He  was  the 
Ulysses,  of  the  Highlands.* 

He  held  a  large  territory  peopled  by  a  race  which  reverenced  no  lord,  no 
king  but  himself.  For  that  territory,  however,  he  owed  homage  to  the  House 
of  Argyle  ;  and  he  was  deeply  in  debt  to  his  feudal  superiors  for  rent.  This 
vassalage  he  had  doubtless  been  early  taught  to  consider  as  degrading  and 
unjust.  In  his  minority  he  had  been  the  ward  in  chivalry  of  the  politic 
Marquess,  and  had  been  educated  at  the  Castle  of  Inverary.  But  at  eighteen 
the  boy  broke  loose  from  the  authority  of  his  guardian,  and  fought  bravely 
l>oth  for  Charles  the  First  and  for  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  therefore 
considered  by  the  English  as  a  Cavalier,  was  well  received  at  Whitehall  after 
the  Restoration,  and  was  knighted  by  the  hand  of  James.  The  compliment, 
however,  which  was  paid  to  him  on  one  of  his  appearances  at  the  English 
Court,  would  not  have  seemed  very  flattering  to  a  Saxon.  **  Take  care  of 
your  pockets,  my  lords,"  cried  His  Majesty  :  "  here  comes  the  king  of  the 
thieves."  The  loyalty  of  Lochiel  is  almost  proverbial :  but  it  was  very  unlike 
what  was  called  loyalty  in  England.  In  tne  Records  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment he  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  described  as  a  lawless  and 
rebellious  man,  who  held  lands  masterfully  and  in  high  contempt  of  the 
royal  authority,  f  On  one  occasion  the  Sheriff  of  Inverness-shire  was  directed 
by  King  James  to  hold  a  court  in  Lochaber.  Lochiel,  jealous  of  this  inter- 
/erence  with  his  own  patriarchal  despotism,  came  to  the  tribunal  at  the  head 
of  four  hundred  armed  Camerons.  rie  affected  great  reverence  for  the  royal 
commission,  but  he  dropped  three  or  four  words  which  were  perfectly  under- 
stO(xl  by  the  pages  and  armour-bearers  who  watched  every  turn  of  his  eye. 
*'  Is  none  of  my  lads  so  clever  as  to  send  this  judge  packing  ?     I  have  seen 

*  Sec  the  singularly  interesting  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  printed  at 

Edinburgh  for  the  Abbotsford  Club  in  1842.     The  MS.  must  have  been  at  least  a  century 

older.     See  also  in  the  same  volume  the  account  of  Sir  Ewan's  death,  copied  from  the 

Ralhadic  papers.     I  ought  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan,  though 

evidently  well  informed  about  the  affairs  of  the  Highlands  and  the  characters  of  the  most 

distinguished  chiefs,  was  grossly  ignorant  of  English  i)olitics  and  history.     I  will  quote 

Nov,  26 
what  Van  Citterii  wrote  to  the  States  General  about  Lochiel,  Dcc~^'  1689:  "Sir  Evan 

Cameron,  Lord  Locheale,  een  man, — soo  ilc  hoor  van  die  hem  lange  gekent  eu  dagelyk 
hebben  mcde  omgegaan, — van  so  groot  verstant,  courage,  en  beleyt,  als  weyniges  syns 
gelycke  syn." 
)  Act.  Pari,  July  s>  1O61. 
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them  get  up  a  quarrel  when  there  was  less  need  of  one."  In  a  moment  a 
brawl  began  in  the  crowd,  none  could  say  how  or  where.  Hundreds  of 
dirks  were  out  :  cries  of  '*  Help"  and  '*  Murder"  were  raised  on  all  sides: 
many  wounds  were  inflicted  :  two  men  were  killed  :  the  sitting  broke  up  in 
tumult ;  and  t^e  terrified  Sheriff  was  forced  to  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  chief,  who,  with  a  plausible  show  of  respect  and  concern, 
escorted  him  safe  home.  It  is  amusing  to  think  that  the  man  who  performed 
this  feat  is  constantly  extolled  as  the  most  faithful  and  dutiful  of  subjects 
by  writers  who  blame  Somers  and  Burnet  as  contemners  of  the  legitimate 
authority  of  sovereigns.  Lochiel  would  undoubtedly  have  laughed  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  to  scorn.  But  scarcely  any  chief  in  Inverness-shire  had 
gained  more  than  he  by  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Argyle,  or  had  more 
reason  than  he  to  dread  the  restoration  of  that  House.  Scarcely  any  chief 
in  Inverness-shire,  therefore,  was  more  alarmed  and  disgusted  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention. 

But  of  all  those  Highlanders  who  looked  on  the  recent  turn  of  fortune 
with  painful  apprehension  the  fiercest  and  the  most  powerful  were  The  Mac- 
the  Macdonalds.  More  than  one  of  the  magnates  who  bore  that  donau*. 
wide-spread  name  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  rightful  successor  of 
those  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  disputed  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  This  genealogical  controversy, 
which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time,  caused  much  bickering  among  the 
competitors.  But  they  all  agreed  in  regretting  the  past  splendour  of  their 
dynasty,  and  in  detesting  the  upstart  race  of  Campbell.  The  old  feud  had 
never  slumbered.  It  was  still  constantly  repeated,  in  verse  and  prose,  that 
the  finest  part  of  the  domain  belonging  to  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Gaelic 
nation,  Islay,  where  they  had  lived  with  the  jiomp  of  royalty,  lona,  where 
they  had  been  interred  with  the  pomp  of  religion,  the  paps  of  Jura,  the  rich 
peninsula  of  Kintyre,  had  been  transferred  from  the  legitimate  possessors  to 
the  insatiable  Mac  Callum  More.  Since  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Argyle, 
the  Macdonalds,  if  they  had  not  regained  their  ancient  superiority,  might 
at  least  boast  that  they  had  now  no  superior.  Relieved  from  the  fear  of 
their  mighty  enemy  in  the  West,  they  had  turned  their  arms  against  weaker 
enemies  in  the  Elast,  against  the  clan  of  Mackintosh,  and  against  the  town 
of  Inverness. 

llie  clan  of  Mackintosh,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  and  renowned  tribe  which 
took  its  name  and  badge  from  the  wild  cat  of  the  forests,  had  a  dispute  with 
the  Macdonalds,  which  originated,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  in  p^^j  ^^ 
those  dark  times  when  the  Danish  pirates  wasted  the  coasts  of  tween  th« 
Scotland.     Inverness  was  a  Saxon  colony  among  the  Celts,  a  hive  JfdsiSd 
of  traders  and  artisans  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  loungers  and  Mackia- 
plunderers,  a  solitary  outpost  of  civilisation  in  a  region  of  bar- 
barians.     Though  the  buildings  covered  but  a  small  part  of  the  space  over 
which  they  now  extend  ;  though  the  arrival  of  a  brig  in  the  port  was  a  rare 
event ;  though  the  Exchange  was  the  middle  of  a  miry  street,  in 
which  stood  a  market  cross  much  resembling  a  broken  mUestone  ;   '"^*"*'^ 
though  the  sittings  c^  the  municipal  council  were  held  in  a  filthy  den  with  a 
longfacast  wall ;  though  the  best  houses  were  such  as  would  now  be  called 
hovels  ;  though  the  best  roofs  were  of  thatch  ;  though  the  best  ceilings 
were  of  bare  rafters  ;   though  the  best  windows  were,  in  bad  weather, 
dosed  with  shutters  for  want  of  glass ;    though  the  humbler  dwellings 
were  mere  heaps  of  turf,  in  which  barrels  with  the  bottoms  knocked  out 
served  the  purpose  of  chimneys ;  yet  to  the  mountaineer  of  the  Grampians 
this  city  was  as  Babylon  or  as  Tyre.     Nowhere  else  had  be  scetv  ^oux  ox  ^\^ 
hundred  houses,  two  churches,  twelve  mallkilns,  crowded  dosft  Xo^tVVex. 
Nowhere  else  had  he  been  dazzled  hy  the  splendour  of  Tovrs  ol  \»oV\vs, 
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where  knives,  horn  spoons,  tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  ribands  were  exposed 
to  sale.  Nowhere  else  had  he  been  on  board  of  one  of  those  huge  ships 
which  brought  sugar  and  wine  over  the  sea  from  countries  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  geography.*  It  is  not  strange  that  the  haughty  and  ^^-arlike 
Macdonalds,  despising  peaceful  industry,  yet  envying  the  fruits  of  that 
industry,  should  have  fastened  a  succession  of  quarrek  on  the  people  of 
Inverness.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  had  been  apprehended 
that  the  town  would  be  stormed  and  plundered  by  those  rude  neighbours. 
The  terms  of  peace  which  they  offered  showed  how  little  they  regarded  the 
authority  of  the  prince  and  of  the  law.  Their  demand  was  that  a  heavy 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  them,  that  the  municipal  magistrates  should  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  deliver  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  clan  every 
burgher  who  should  shed  the  blood  of  a  Macdonald,  and  that  every  burgher 
who  should  anywhere  meet  a  person  wearing  the  Macdonald  tartan  should 
ground  arms  in  token  of  submission.  Never  did  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  not 
even  when  he  was  encamped  between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  treat  the 
States  General  with  such  despotic  insolence.f  By  the  intervention  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland  a  compromise  was  effected  :  but  the  old  animosity 
was  undiminished. 

Common  enmities  and  common  apprehensions  produced  a  good  under- 
Inverness  Standing  between  the  town  and  the  clan  of  Mackintosh.  The  foe 
thr^eaed  most  hated  and  dreaded  by  both  was  Colin  Macdonald  of  Keppoch, 
donaid^of  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  genuine  Highland  Jacobite.  Kep- 
Keppoch.  poch*s  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  insulting  and  resisting  the 
authority  of  the  Crown.  He  had  been  repeatedly  charged  on  his  all^^nce 
to  desist  from  his  lawless  practices,  but  had  treated  every  admonition  with 
contempt.  The  government,  however,  was  not  willing  to  resort  to  extremi- 
ties against  him ;  and  he  long  continued  to  rule  undisturbed  the  stormy 
peaks  of  Coryarrick,  and  the  gigantic  terraces  which  still  mark  the  limits 
of  what  was  once  the  Lake  of  Glenroy.  He  was  famed  for  his  knowledge 
of  all  the  ravines  and  caverns  of  that  dreary  region  ;  *and  such  was  the  skill 
with  which  he  could  track  a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  most  secret  hidingplace 
that  he  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  Coll  of  the  Cows.  J  At  length  his 
outrageous  violations  of  all  law  compelled  the  Privy  Council  to  take  decided 
steps.  He  was  proclaimed  a  rebel :  letters  of  fire  and  sword  were  issued 
against  him  under  the  seal  of  James  ;  and,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  body  of  royal  troops,  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Mack- 
intoshes, marched  into  Keppoch  s  territories.  Keppoch  gave  battle  to  the 
invaders,  and  was  victorious.  The  King*s  forces  were  put  to  flight ;  the 
King's  captain  was  slain ;  and  this  by  a  hero  whose  loyalty  to  the  King 
many  writers  have  very  complacently  contrasted  with  the  factious  turbulence 
of  the  Whigs.§ 

If  Keppoch  had  ever  stood  in  any  awe  of  the  government,  he  was  com- 
pletely relieved  from  that  feeling  by  the  general  anarchy  which  followed 
the  Revolution.  He  wasted  the  lands  of  the  Mackintoshes,  advanced  to 
Inverness,  and  threatened  the  town  with  destruction.  The  danger  was  ex- 
treme. The  houses  were  surrounded  only  by  a  wall  which  time  and  weather 
liad  so  loosened  that  it  shook  in  every  storm.     Yet  the  inhabitants  showed 

♦  See  Burt's  Third  and  Fourth  Letters.  In  the  early  editions  is  an  enj^raving  of  the 
market  cross  of  Inverness,  and  of  that  part  of  the  street  where  the  merchants  congregated. 

I  ought  here  to  acknowledg^e  mjr  obligations  to  Mr  Robert  Carruthers,  who  kindly 
furnished  me  with  much  cunou&  information  about  Inverness,  and  with  some  extracts 
from  the  municipal  records. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Carruthers  for  a  copy  of  the  demands  of  the  Macdonalds,  and 
of  the  answer  of  the  Town  Council. 

t  Colt's  Deposition.  Appendix  to  the  Act  Pari,  of  July  i^,  i6cjo. 

i  See  tho  Life  of  Sir  Cwan  Cameron. 
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a  bold  front ;  and  their  courage  was  stimulated  by  their  preachers.  Sunday 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April  was  a  day  of  alarm  and  confusion.  The  savages 
went  round  and  round  the  small  colony  of  Saxons  like  a  troop  of  famished 
wolves  round  a  sheepfold.  Keppoch  threatened  and  blustered.  He  would 
come  in  with  all  his  men.  He  would  sack  the  place.  The  burghers  mean- 
while mustered  in  arms  round  the  market  cross  to  listen  to  the  oratory  of 
their  ministers.  The  day  closed  without  an  assault :  the  Monday  and  the 
Tuesday  passed  away  in  intense  anxiety ;  and  then  an  unexpected  mediator 
made  hi>  appearance. 

Dundee,  after  his  flight  from  Edinburgh,  had  retired  to  his  country  seat 
in  that  valley  through  which  the  Glamis  descends  to  the  ancient  Dundee 
castle  of  Macbeth.     Here  he  remained  quiet  during  some  time.  JS-p^^I^h" 
I^Ie  protested  that  he  had  no  intention  of  opposing  the  new  govern-  camp. 
ment.     He  declared  himself  ready  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  if  only  he  could 
be  assured  that  he  should  be  protected  against  lawless  violence ;  and  he 
offered  to  give  his  word  of  honour,  or,  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  to  give 
bail,  that  he  would  keep  the  peace.     Some  of  his  old  soldiers  had  accom- 
panied him,  and  formed  a  garrison  sufficient  to  protect  his  house  agains^t 
the  .Presbyterians  of  the  neighbourhood.     Here  he  might  possibly  have 
remained  unharmed  and  harmless,  had  not  an  event  for  which  he  was  not 
answerable  made  his  enemies  implacable,  and  made  him  desperate.* 

An  emissary  of  James  had  crossed  from  Ireland  to  Scotland  with  letters 
addressed  to  Dundee  and  Balcarras.  Suspicion  was  excited.  The  messenger 
was  arrested,  interrogated,  and  searched  ;  and  the  letters  were  found.  Some 
of  them  proved  to  be  from  Melfort,  and  were  worthy  of  him.  Every  line 
indicated  those  qualities  which  had  made  him  the  abhorrence  of  his  country, 
and  the  favourite  of  his  master.  He  announced  with  delight  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  day  of  vengeance  and  rapine,  of  the  day  when  the  estates  of 
the  seditious  would  be  divided  among  the  loyal,  and  when  many  who  had 
been  great  and  prosperous  would  be  exiles  and  beggars.  The  King,  Mel- 
fort said,  was  determined  to  be  severe.  Experience  had  at  length  con- 
vinced His  Majesty  that  mercy  would  be  weakness.  Even  the  Jacobites 
were  disgusted  by  learning  that  a  restoration  would  be  immediately  followed 
by  a  confiscation  and  a  proscription.  Some  of  them  pretended  to  suspect  a 
forgery.  Others  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Melfort  was  a  villain,  that  he 
wished  to  ruin  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  and  that,  for  that  end,  he  had 
written  these  odious  despatches,  and  had  employed  a  messenger  who  had  very 
dexterously  managed  to  be  caught.  It  Is  however  quite  certain  that  Melfort 
never  disavowed  these  papers,  and  that,  after  they  were  published,  he  con- 
tinued to  stand  as  high  as  ever  in  the  favour  of  James.  It  can  therefore 
hardly  l>e  doubted  that,  in  those  passages  which  shocked  even  the  zealous 
supporters  of  hereditary  right,  the  Secretary  merely  expressed  with  fidelity 
the  feelings  and  intentions  of  his  master,  f  Hamilton,  by  virtue  of  the 
poi»'ers  which  the  Estates  had,  before  their  adjournment,  confided  to  him, 
ordered  Balcarras  and  Dundee  to  l>e  arrested.  Balcarras  was  taken,  and  was 
confined,  first  in  his  own  house,  and  then  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 
Hat  to  seize  Dundee  was  not  so  easy  an  enterprise.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
that  warrants  were  out  against  him,  he  crossed  the  Dee  with  his  followers, 
and  remained  a  short  time  in  the  wild  domains  of  the  House  of  Gordon. 
There  he  held  some  communication  with  the  Macdonalds  and  Camerons 

•  Bakarns's  Memoirs  :  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland. 

t  There  is  amon^  the  Nairne  ^aj)ers  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  curious  MS.  entitled 
^'Jottmal  dece  qui  s^est  passd  en  Irlande  depuis  Tarriv^e  dc  Sa  Majcstd."     Itv  vVv\& 
juoraal  there  are  notes  and  corrections  in  En/fJish  and  French  ;  the  EnRUsh  u\  \\ve  W\\^- 
vnting  of  James,  the  TrcBch  in  the  handwritiag  of  Melfort.    The  \elieTS  mteTcepVt^  \>v 
Hamdtoa  Mre  meattoaed,  and  mentioned  in  a  way  which  plainly  shows  lYvat  \\\e\'  >KtT^ 
gemnae  ;  nor  is  there  the  least  fign  that  James  disapproved  of  them 
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about  a  rising.  But  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  known  little  and  cared 
little  about  the  Highlanders.  For  their  national  character  he  probably  felt 
the  dislike  of  a  Saxon,  for  their  military  character  the  contempt  of  a  profes- 
sional soldier.  He  soon  returned  to  the  Lowlands,  and  stayed  there  till  he 
learned  that  a  considerable  body  of  troops  had  been  sent  to  apprehend  him.  * 
He  then  betook  himself  to  the  hill  country  as  his  last  refuge,  pushed  north- 
ward through  Strathdon  and  Strathbogie,  crossed  the  Spey,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6rst  of  May,  arrived  with  a  small  band  of  horsemen  at  the 
camp  of  Keppoch  before  Inverness. 

The  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now  placed,  the  new  view  of 
society  which  was  presented  to  him,  naturally  suggested  new  projects  to  his 
inventive  and  enterprising  spirit  The  hundreds  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he 
saw  in  their  national  order  of  battle  were  evidently  not  allies  to  be  despised. 
If  he  could  form  a  great  coalition  of  clans,  if  he  could  muster  under  one  ban- 
ner ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  those  hardy  warriors,  if  he  could  induce  them 
to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  discipline,  what  a  career  might  be  before  him ! 

A  commission  from  King  James,  even  when  King  James  was  securely 
seated  on  the  throne,  liad  never  been  regarded  with  much  respect  by  Coll  of 
the  Cows.  That  chief,  however,  hated  the  Campbells  with  all  the  hatred  of  a 
Macdonald,  and  promptly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  House  of 
.Stuart.  Dundee  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Keppoch  and  In- 
verness. The  town  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  which,  small 
as  it  might  be  in  the  estimation  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street,  probably 
exceeded  any  treasure  that  had  ever  been  carried  into  the  wilds  of  Coryar- 
rick.  Half  the  sum  was  raised,  not  without  difficulty,  by  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  Dundee  is  said  to  have  passed  his  word  for  the  remainder,  t 

He  next  tried  to  reconcile  the  Macdonalds  with  the  Mackintoshes,  and 
flattered  himself  that  the  two  warlike  tribes,  lately  arrayed  against  each 
other,  might  be  willing  to  6ght  side  by  side  under  his  command.  But  he  soon 
found  that  it  was  no  light  matter  to  take  up  a  Highland  feud.  About  the 
rights  of  the  contending  kings  neither  clan  knew  anything  or  cared  anything. 
The  conduct  of  both  is  to  be  ascribed  to  local  passions  and  interests.  What 
Argyle  >vas  to  Keppoch,  Keppoch  was  to  the  Mackintoshes.  The  Mack- 
intoshes therefore  remained  neutral ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Macphersons,  another  branch  of  the  race  of  the  wild  cat.  ITiis  was  not 
Dundee's  only  disappointment  The  Mackenzies,  the  Frasers,  the  Grants, 
the  Munros,  the  Mackays,  the  Macleods,  dwelt  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
territory  of  Mac  Callum  More.  They  had  no  dispute  with  him ;  they  owed 
no  debt  to  him  ;  and  they  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  increase  of  his  power. 
They  therefore  did  not  S3rmpathise  with  his  alarmed  and  exasperated  neigh* 
hours,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  confederacy  against  him.^:  Those 
insurrcc-  chicfs  on  the  other  hand,  who  lived  nearer  to  Inverary,  and  to  whom 
tion  of  the  the  name  of  Campbell  had  long  been  terrible  and  hateful,  greeted 
tUe"to  tSf  Dundee  eagerly,  and  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  their 
Campbells,  followers  on  the  eighteenth  of  May.  During  the  fortnight  which 
preceded  that  day,  he  traversed  Badenoch  and  Athol,  and  exhorted  the  in- 
habitants of  those  districts  to  rise  in  arms.  He  dashed  into  the  Lowlands 
wth  his  horsemen,  surprised  Perth,  and  carried  off  some  Whig  gentlemen 

*  *'Nor  did  ever,"  says  Balcarras,  addressing  James,  "the  Viscount  of  Dundee  think 
of  going;  to  the  Highlands  without  further  orders  from  you,  till  a  party  was  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him." 

t  See  the  narrative  sent  to  James  in  Ireland  and  received  by  him  July  7,  1689.  It  is 
among  the  Naime  Pap>crs.  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  1714  J  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Ewan  Cameron ;  Balcanas's  Memoirs ;  Mackay's  Memoirs.  These  narratives  do  not 
perfectly  agree  with  each  other,  or  with  the  information  which  I  obtained  from  Inverness. 

X  Memoirs  of  Dundee  ;  Tarbet  to  Melville,  xst  June  1689,  in  the  Levcn  and  Melville 
Papers. 
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prisoners  to  the  mountains.  Meanwhile  the  fiery  crosses  had  been  wander- 
ing from  hamlet  to  hamlet  over  all  the  heaths  and  mountains  thirty  miles 
round  Ben  Nevis  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  trysting  place  in  Lochaber  he 
foimd  that  the  gathering  had  begun.  The  head  quarters  were  fixed  close  to 
LochiePs  house,  a  large  pile  built  entirely  of  hr  wood,  and  considered  in 
the  highlands  as  a  superb  palace.  Lochiel,  surrounded  by  more  than  six 
hundred  broadswords,  was  there  to  receive  his  guests.  Macimughten  of 
Macnaughten  and  Stewart  of  Appin  were  at  the  muster  with  their  little 
clans.  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  led  the  warriors  who  had,  a  few  months 
before,  under  his  command,  put  to  flight  the  musketeers  of  King  James. 
Macdonald  of  Clanronald  was  of  tender  years ;  but  he  was  brought  to  the 
camp  by  his  uncle,  who  acted  as  Regent  during  the  minority.  The  youth 
was  attended  by  a  picked  body-guard  composed  of  his  own  cousins,  all 
comely  in  appearance,  and  good  men  of  their  hands.  Macdonald  of 
Glengarry,  conspicuous  by  his  dark  brow  and  his  lofty  stature,  came 
from  that  great  valley  where  a  chain  of  lakes,  then  unknown  to  fame, 
and  scarcely  set  down  in  maps,  is  now  the  daily  highway  of  steam  vessels 
passing  and  repassing  l^tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean.  None 
of  the  rulers  of  the  mountains  had  a  higher  sense  of  his  personal  dignity, 
or  was  more  frequently  engaged  in  disputes  with  other  chiefs.  He  gene- 
rally affected  in  his  manners  and  in  his  housekeeping  a  nideness  beyond  that 
of  his  rude  neighbours,  and  professed  to  regard  the  very  few  luxuries  which 
had  then  found  their  way  from  the  civilised  parts  of  the  world  into  the  High- 
lands as  signs  of  the  effeminacy  and  degeneracy  of  the  Gaelic  race.  But  on 
this  occasion  he  chose  to  imitate  the  splendour  of  Saxon  warriors,  and  rode 
on  horseback  l)efore  his  four  hundred  plaided  clansmen  in  a  steel  cuirass 
and  a  coat  embroidered  with  gold  lace.  Another  Macdonald,  destined  to  a 
lamentable  and  horrible  end,  led  a  band  of  hardy  freebooters  from  the  dreary 
pass  of  Glencoe.  Somewhat  later  came  the  great  Hebridean  potentates. 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  all  the  grandees  who 
laid  claim  to  the  lofty  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  arrived  at  the  head  of  seven 
hundred  fighting  men  from  Skye.  A  fleet  of  long  boats  brought  five  hundred 
Macleans  from  Mull  under  the  command  of  their  chief.  Sir  John  of  Duart. 
A  far  more  formidable  array  had  in  old  times  followed  his  forefathers  to 
battle.  But  the  power,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  the  clan  had  been  broken 
by  the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Campbells.  Another  band  of  Macleans  ar- 
rived under  a  valiant  leader,  who  took  his  title  from  Lochbuy,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  the  Yellow  Lake.* 

It  does  not  ap|)ear  that  a  single  chief  who  had  not  some  special  cause  to 
dread  and  detest  the  House  of  Argyle  obeyed  Dundee's  summons.  Tarbct's 
There  is  indeed  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  chiefs  who  came  ?he'Rr>vern. 
would  have  remained  quietly  at  home  if  the  government  had  un-  »"««*• 
derstood  the  politics  of  the  Highlands.  Those  politics  were  thoroughly 
imderstood  by  one  able  and  experienced  statesman,  sprung  from  the  great 
Highland  family  of  Mackenzie,  the  Viscount  Tarbct.  He  at  this  conjuncture 
pointed  out  to  Melville  by  letter,  and  to  Mackay  in  conversation,  both  the 

♦  Narrative  in  the  Nairne  Papers  ;  Depositions  of  Colt,  Osbiime,  Malcolm,  and  Stewart 
of  Ballachan  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of  July  14,  1690  ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan 
Cameron.     A  few  toucnes  I  have  taken  from  an  English  translation  of  some  passages  in 
a  lost  epic  poem  written  in  latin,  and  called  the  Grameis.     The  writer  was  a  zealous 
Jacobite  named  Phillipps.    I  have  seldom  made  use  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  printed 
m  1714,  and  never  witnout  some  miseivinjj.     The  writer  was  cert.ninly  not,  as  he  pretends, 
one  c^  Dundee's  officers,  but  a  stupid  and  ignorant  Grub  Street  garreteer.     He  is  utterly 
wroDf  both  as  to  the  place  and  as  to  the  time  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  events 
which  be  relates,  the  oattle  of  Killiecrankie.     He  says  that  it  was  foughl  on  tVve  \a.t\L& 
of  the  TummeU,  amd  oa  the  13th  of  June.     It  was  /ought  on  the  banks  oC  iVvc  Garr-y ,  wvd 
00  the  »7th  of  Juhf.    After  giving  such  a  specimen  of  inaccuracy  as  l\\\s,  '\i  vrou\<i  \>fc 
idJe  to  poiat  out  miaor  blunders. 
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cause  and  the  remedy  of  the  distempers  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  on 
Scotland  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  There  was,  Tarbet  said,  no  general 
disposition  to  insurrection  among  the  Gael.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
even  from  those  popish  clans  which  were  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  Campbells.  It  was  notorious  that  the  ablest 
and  most  active  of  the  discontented  chiefs  troubled  themselves  not  at  all 
about  the  questions  which  were  in  dispute  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 
Lochiel  in  particular,  whose  eminent  personal  qualities  made  him  the  most 
important  man  among  the  mountaineers,  cared  no  more  for  James  than  for 
William.  If  the  Camerons,  the  Macdonalds,  and  the  Macleans  could  be 
convinced  that,  under  the  new  government,  their  estates  and  their  dignities 
would  be  safe,  if  Mac  Callum  More  would  make  some  concessions,  if  Their 
Majesties  would  take  on  themselves  the  payment  of  some  arrears  of  rent, 
Dundee  might  call  the  clans  to  arms  :  but  he  would  call  to  little  purpose. 
Five  thousand  pounds,  Tarbet  thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  quiet  all  the 
Celtic  magnates  ;  and  in  truth,  though  that  sum  might  seem  ludicrously 
small  to  the  politicians  of  Westminster,  though  it  was  not  larger  than  the 
annual  gains  of  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  or  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
it  might  well  be  thought  immense  by  a  barbarous  potentate  who,  while  he 
ruled  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  could  bring  hundreds  of  warriors  into 
the  field,  had  perhaps  never  had  fifty  guineas  at  once  in  his  coffers.* 

Though  Tarbet  was  considered  by  the  Scottish  ministers  of  the  new 
Sovereigns  a&a  very  doubtful  friend,  his  advice  was  not  altogether  neglected. 
It  was  resolved  that  overtures  such  as  he  recommended  should  be  made  to 
the  malecontents.  Much  depended  on  the  clioice  of  an  agent ;  and  unfor- 
tunately the  choice  showed  how  little  the  prejudices  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  hills  were  understood  at  Edinburgh.  A  Campbell  was  selected  for  the 
office  of  gaining  over  to  the  cause  of  King  William  men  whose  only  quarrel 
to  King  William  was  that  he  countenanced  the  Campbells.  Offers  made 
through  such  a  channel  were  naturally  regarded  as  at  once  snares  and 
insults.  After  this  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  Tarbet  wrote  to  Lochiel  and 
Mackay  to  GUengarry.  Lochiel  returned  no  answer  to  Tarbet  ;  and  Glen- 
garry returned  to  Mackay  a  coldly  civil  answer,  in  which  the  general  was 
advised  to  imitate  the  example  of  Monk.f 

Mackay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  in  marching,  in  counter- 
indecisive  marching,  and  in  indecisive  skirmishing.  He  afterwards  honestly 
fifS?*"  admitted  that  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  during  thirty 
Higiiiands.  years  of  military  service  on  the  Continent,  was,  in  the  new  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  useless  to  him.  It  was  difficult  in  such  a 
country  to  track  the  enemy.  It  was  impossible  to  drive  him  to  bay.  Food 
for  an  invading  army  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wilderness  of  heath  and 
shingle  ;  nor  could  supplies  for  many  days  be  transported  far  over  quaking 
bogs  and  up  precipitous  ascents.  The  general  found  that  he  had  tired  his 
men  and  their  horses  almost  to  death,  and  yet  had  effected  nothing.  High- 
land auxiliaries  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  him :  but  he  had  few 
such  auxiliaries.  The  chief  of  the  Grants,  indeed,  who  had  been  persecuted 
by  the  late  government,  and  had  been  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  un- 
fortunate Earl  of  Argyle,  was  zealous  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution.  Two 
hundred  Mackays,  animated  probably  by  family  feeling,  came  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  our  island,  where  at  midsummer  there  is  no  night,  to 
fight  under  a  commander  of  their  own  name :  but  in  general  the  clans  which 

*  From  A  letter  of  Archibald  Earl  of  Argyle  to  Lauderdale,  which  bears  date  the  25th 
of  June  1664.  it  appears  that  a  hundred  thousand  marks  Scots,  little  more  than  five  thou- 
sand pounds  <^terling,  would,  at  that  time,  have  very  nearJy  satisfied  all  the  claims  of 
Mac  Callum  More  on  his  neighbours;. 

t  Mackay's  Memoirs ;  Tarbet  to  Melville,  June  1,  1689,  in  the  Leven  and  Melville 
Papers  ;  Dundee  to  Melfort,  June  27,  in  the  Naime  Papers. 
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took  no  part  in  the  insurrection  awaited  the  event  Mrith  cold  indifTerence, 
and  pleased  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they  should  easily  make  their 
peace  with  the  conquerors,  and  be  permitted  to  assist  in  plundering 
the  conquered. 

An  experience  of  little  more  than  a  month  satisfied  Mackay  that  there  was 
only  one  way  in  which  the  Highlands  could  be  subdued.  It  was  idle  to  run 
after  the  mountaineers  up  and  down  their  mountains.  A  chain  of  fortresses 
must  be  built  in  the  most  important  situations,  and  must  be  well  garrisoned. 
The  place  with  which  the  general  proposed  to  begin  was  Inverlochy,  where 
the  huge  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  stood  and  still  stand.  This  post  was 
close  to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  in  the  heart  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  discontented  clans.  A  strong  force  stationed  there,  and  supported,  if 
necessary,  by  ships  of  war,  would  effectually  overawe  at  once  the  Mac- 
donalds,  the  Camerons,  and  the  Macleans.* 

While  Mackay  was  representing  in  his  letters  to  the  council  at  Edinburgh 
the  necessity  of  adopting  this  plan,  Dundee  was  contending  with  difficulties 
which  all  his  energy  and  dexterity  could  not  completely  overcome. 

The  Highlanders,  while  they  continued  to  be  a  nation  living  under  a 
peculiar  polity,  were  in  one  sense  better  and  in  another  sense  worse  MiUury 
fitted  for  military  purposes  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  theHiSi-'*' 
individual  Celt  was  morally  and  physically  well  qualified  for  war,  landen. 
and  especially  for  war  in  so  wild  and  rugged  a  country  as  his  own.  He 
was  intrepid,  strong,  fleet,  patient  of  cold,  of  hunger,  and  of  fatigue.  Up 
steep  crags,  and  over  treacherous  morasses,  he  moved  as  easUy  as  the 
French  household  troops  paced  along  the  great  road  from  Versailles  to 
Marli.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons  and  to  the  sight  of 
blood  :  he  was  a  fencer ;  he  was  a  marksman  ;  and,  before  he  had  ever 
stood  in  the  ranks,  he  was  already  more  than  half  a  soldier. 

As  the  individual  Celt  was  easily  turned  into  a  soldier,  so  a  tribe  of  Celts 
was  easily  turned  into  a  battalion  of  soldiers.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
that  the  military  organisation  should  be  conformed  to  the  patriarchal  or- 
ganisation.  The  Chief  must  be  Colonel :  his  uncle  or  his  brother  must  be 
Major  :  the  tacksmen,  who  formed  what  n^ay  be  called  the  peerage  of  the 
little  community,  must  be  the  Captains :  the  company  of  each  Captain 
must  consist  of  those  peasants  who  lived  on  his  land,  and  whose  names, 
faces,  connections,  and  characters  were  perfectly  known  to  him  :  the  sub- 
altern officers  must  be  selected  among  the  Duinhe  Wassals,  proud  of  the 
eagle's  feather  :  the  henchman  was  an  excellent  orderly :  the  hereditary  piper 
and  his  sons  formed  the  band  :  and  the  clan  became  at  once  a  regiment. 
In  such  a  regiment  was  found  from  the  first  moment  that  exact  order  and 
prompt  obedience  in  which  the  strength  of  regular  armies  consists.  Every 
man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  in  his  proper  place,  and  knew 
that  place  perfectly.  It  was  not  necessary  to  impress  by  threats  or  by 
punishment  on  the  newly  enlisted  troops  the  duty  of  regarding  as  their  head 
him  whom  they  had  regarded  as  their  head  ever  since  they  could  remember 
anything.  Every  private  had,  from  infancy,  respected  his  corporal  much 
and  his  Captain  more,  and  had  almost  adored  his  Colonel.  There  was 
therefore  no  danger  of  mutiny.  There  was  as  little  danger  of  desertion. 
Indeed  the  very  feelings  which  most  powerfully  impel  other  soldiers  to 
desert  kept  the  Highlander  to  his  standard.  If  he  left  it,  whither  was  he 
to  go  ?  All  his  kinsmen,  all  his  friends,  were  arrayed  round  it  To  separate 
himself  from  it  was  to  separate  himself  for  ever  from  his  family,  and  to  incur 
all  the  misery  of  that  very  homesickness  which,  in  regular  armies, 
drives  so  manv  recruits  to  abscond  at  the  risk  of  stripes  and  o(  d^^X^cu 
"When  these  thm^  are  fairly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thougVil  sIt2Ji%<&  ^^X. 
•  See  Maekay's  Memoirs,  and  his  letter  to  Hao)ilton  of  the  14th  of  3>Mft  xeft(> 
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the  Ilighland  clans  should  have  occasionally  achieved  great  martial  ck- 

Bal  those  very  inslitulions  which  nude  ■  tribe  of  Highlanden,  all  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  and  all  subject  to  the  same  ruler,  so  formidable  id 
battle,  diiiqualified  the  nation  Tor  war  on  a  large  scale.  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  lorn  clann  inia  efficient  regimenti ;  but  nothing  was  more  diHicult 
Ihan  to  combine  these  regiments  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  fonn  an  efficient 
army.  From  the  .<ihepberds  and  herdsmen  who  fou^t  in  the  nnki  up  to 
the  chiefs,  all  was  harmony  and  order.  Evsiy  man  looked  up  to  his  im- 
mediate superior  ;  and  all  looked  up  to  the  common  head.  But  with  the 
chief  this  chain  of  subordination  ended.  He  knew  only  how  to  govern. 
and  had  never  learned  to  obey.  Even  to  royal  proclamations,  even  to  Ads 
of  Parliament,  he  was  accustomed  to  yield  obedience  only  when  (hey  were 
in  perfect  accordance  with  his  own  inclinations.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  pay  to  any  delegated  authority  a  mpect  which  be  u-ts  in  the 
habit  of  refusing  to  the  supreme  authority.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  every  order  which  he  received.  Of  his  brother 
chiefs,  some  were  his  enemies  and  some  his  rivals.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
keep  him  from  affronting  Ihem,  or  to  convince  him  that  (hey  were  not  affront- 
ing him.  All  hii  followers  iiympalhised  with  all  his  onimouties,  considered 
hishonour  as  Iheirown,  and  were  readyat  his  whistle  (oarraytheniselvesrouiKl 
him  in  arms  against  the  commander  in  chief.  There  was  therefore  very  little 
chance  that  by  any  contrivance  any  five  clans  could  be  induced  to  co-operate 
heartily  with  one  another  during  i  long  campaign.  The  best  chance,  how- 
ever, was  when  they  were  led  by  a  Saxon.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of 
the  great  actions  performed  by  the  Highlander  during  our  civil  wars  was 
performed  under  the  command  of  a  Highlander.  Some  writers  have  men- 
tioned it  3i.  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Montrose  and  Dundee 
that  those  captains,  (hough  not  themselves  of  Gaelic  race  or  speech,  should 
have  been  able  lo  form  and  direct  confederaciea  of  Gaelic  tribes.  But  in 
truth  it  was  precisely  because  Montrose  and  Dundee  were  not  Highlanders 
that  they  were  able  to  lead  armies  composed  of  Highland  clans.  Had 
Montrose  been  chief  of  the  Camerons,  the  Macdonalds  would  never  have 
submi(ted  to  his  authority.  Had  Dundee  been  chief  of  Clanronald,  he 
would  never  have  been  obeved  by  Glengarry.  Haughty  and  punctilious 
men,  who  scarcely  acknowledged  the  King  iu  be  their  superior,  would  not 
have  endured  the  superiority  of  a  neighbour,  an  ec|nal,  a  competitor.  They 
could  far  more  easily  bear  the  pre-eminence  of  a  distint^lshed  stranger.  Vet 
even  to  such  a  stranger  they  would  allow  only  a  very  limileil  and  n  very 
precarious  authority.  To  bring  a  chief  before  a  court-martial,  to  shoot  him, 
to  cashier  him,  (o  degrade  him,  to  reprimand  him  publicly,  was  iminssiblc. 
Mocdonald  of  Keppocb  or  Maclean  of  ]>uart  would  have  stnick  dead  any 
officer  who  had  demanded  his  sword,  and  told  him  to  consider  himself  as 
under  arrest ;  and  hundreds  of  claymores  would  instantly  have  been  drawn 
to  protect  the  murderer.  All  that  was  left  to  the  commander  under  v  horn 
these  potentates  condescended  to  serve  was  to  ai^e  with  them,  lo  supplicate 
them,  to  flatter  them,  to  bribe  them  ;  and  it  was  only  during  a  short  time 
that  any  human  skill  could  preserve  harmony  by  these  means.  For  every 
chief  thought  himself  entitled  lo  peculiar  observance  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
impossible  lo  i>ay  marked  court  (o  any  one  without  disobliging  the  rest. 
'ITie  general  found  himself  merely  the  president  of  a  congress  of  petty  kings. 
He  was  perpetually  called  upon  lo  hear  and  to  compose  dispntes  about 
pedigrees,  about  precedence,  about  the  division  of  spoil.  His  decision,  be 
It  what  it  might,  must  offend  somebody.  At  any  moment  he  might  hear 
that  his  right  wing  had  lired  on  his  centre  in  pursuance  of  some  quarrel  two 
hundred  years  old,  or  (hat  a  whole  battalion  had  marched  back,  to  ils  aat.is-e 
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flen,  because  another  battalion  had  been  put  in  the  post  of  honour.  A 
lighland  bard  might  easily  have  found  in  the  history  of  the  year  1689  sub- 
jects very  simUar  to  those  with  which  the  war  of  Troy  furnished  the  great 
poets  of  antiquity.  One  day  Achilles  is  sullen,  keeps  his  tent,  and  announces 
his  intention  to  depart  with  all  his  men.  The  next  day  Ajax  is  storming 
about  the  camp,  and  threatening  to  cut  the  throat  of  Ulysses. 

Hence  it  was  that,  though  the  Highlanders  achieved  some  great  exploits 
in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  those  exploits  left  no  trace 
which  could  be  discerned  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks.  Victories  of 
strange  and  almost  portentous  splendour  produced  all  the  consequences  of 
defeat  Veteran  solars  and  statesmen  were  bewildered  by  those  sudden  turns 
of  fortune.  It  was  incredible  that  undisciplined  men  should  have  performed 
such  feats  of  arms.  It  was  incredible  that  such  feats  of  arms,  having  been 
performed,  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  triumph  of  the  conquered 
and  the  submission  of  the  conquerors.  Montrose,  having  passed  rapidly 
from  victory  to  victory,  w^as,  in  the  full  career  of  success,  suddenly  aban- 
doned by  his  followers.  Local  jealousies  and  local  interests  had  brought 
his  army  together.  Local  jealousies  and  local  interests  dissolved  it.  The 
Gordons  left  him  because  they  fancied  that  he  neglected  them  for  the 
Macdonalds.  The  Macdonalds  left  him  because  they  wanted  to  plunder 
the  Campbells.  The  force  which  had  once  seemed  sufficient  to  decide  the 
fate  of  a  kingdom  melted  away  in  a  few  days  ;  and  the  victories  of  Tipper- 
muir  and  Kilsyth  were  followed  by  the  disaster  of  Philiphaugh.  Dundee 
(lid  not  live  long  enough  to  experience  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  had  his  life  been  prolonged  one  fort- 
night, his  history  would  have  been  (he  history  of  Montrose  retold. 

Dundee  made  one  attempt,  soon  after  the  gathering  of  the  clans  in 
I^ochaber,  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a  regular  army.  He 
c?Jled  a  council  of  war  to  consider  this  subject.  His  opinion  was  supported 
by  all  the  officers  who  had  joined  him  from  the  low  country.  Distinguished 
among  them  were  James  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  and  James  Galloway, 
Lord  Dunkeld.  The  Celtic  chiefs  took  the  other  side.  Lochiel,  the  ablest 
among  them,  was  their  spokesman,  and  argued  the  point  with  much  in- 
genuity and  natural  eloquence.  **  Our  system  " — such  was  the  substance 
of  his  reasoning — **  may  not  be  the  best :  but  we  were  bred  to  it  from 
childhood  :  we  understand  it  perfectly  :  it  is  suited  to  our  peculiar  institu- 
tions, feelings,  and  manners.  Making  war  after  our  own  fashion,  we  have 
the  expertness  and  coolness  of  veterans.  Making  war  in  any  other  way,  we 
shall  be  raw  and  awkward  recruits.  To  turn  us  into  soldiers  like  those  of 
Cromwell  and  Turenne  would  be  the  business  of  years  ;  and  we  have  not 
even  weeks  to  spare.  We  have  time  enough  to  unlearn  our  own  discipline, 
but  not  time  enough  to  learn  yours."  Dundee,  with  high  compliments  to 
Lochiel,  declared  himself  convinced,  and  perhaps  was  convinced  :  for  the 
reasonings  of  the  wise  old  chief  were  by  no  means  without  weight.* 

Vet  some  Celtic  usages  of  war  were  such  as  Dundee  could  not  tolerate. 
Cruel  as  he  was,  his  crueltv  always  had  a  method  and  a  purpose,  ouarreisin 
He  still  hoped  that  he  mignt  be  able  to  >\in  some  chiefs  who  re-  the  mjrh. 
mained  neutral  ;  and  he  carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  **"**  *""^" 
goad  them  into  open  hostility.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  policy  likely  to 
promote  the  interest  of  James ;  but  the  interest  of  James  was  nothing  to 
the  wild  marauders  who  used  his  name  and  rallied  round  his  banner  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  profitable  forays  and  wreaking  old  grudges. 
Keppodi  especially,  who  hated  the  Mackintoshes  much  more  than  he 
loved  the  Stuartft,  not  only  plundered  the  territory  of  his  crvetoks,  V$>3X 
burned  whatever  ht  could  not  carry  away.     Dundee  was  Tnoved  lo  s^resX 

»  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewnn  Cameron. 
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wrath  by  the  sight  of  the  blazing  dwellings.  "  I  would  rather,"  he  said, 
'*  carry  a  musket  in  a  respectable  regiment  than  be  captain  of  such  a  gang 
of  thieves."  Punishment  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Indeed  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  general's  influence  that  Coll  of 
the  Cows  deigned  to  apologise  for  conduct  for  which,  in  a  well-governed 
army,  he  would  have  been  shot* 

As  the  Grants  were  in  arms  for  King  William,  their  property  was  con- 
sidered as  fair  prize.  Their  territory  was  invaded  by  a  party  of  Camerons  : 
a  skirmish  took  place  :  some  blood  was  shed  ;  and  many  cattle  were  carried 
off  to  Dundee's  camp,  where  provisions  were  greatly  ne^ed.  This  raid  pro- 
duced a  quarrel,  the  history  of  which  illustrates  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  character  of  a  Highland  army.  Among  those  who  were  slain  in  resist- 
ing the  Camerons  was  a  Macdonald  of  the  Glengarry  branch,  who  had  long 
resided  among  the  Grants,  had  become  in  feelings  and  opinions  a  Grant, 
and  had  absented  himself  from  the  muster  of  his  tribe.  Though  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  high  offence  against  the  Gaelic  code  of  honour  and  morality,  his 
kinsmen  remembered  the  sacred  tie  which  he  had  forgotten.  Good  or  bad, 
he  was  bone  of  their  bone  :  he  was  flesh  of  their  flesh ;  and  he  should 
have  been  reserved  for  their  justice.  The  name  which  he  bore,  the  blood 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  should  have  been  his  protection.  Glen- 
garry in  a  rage  went  to  Dundee,  and  demanded  vengeance  on  Lochiel 
and  the  whole  race  of  Cameron.  Dundee  replied  that  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  who  had  fallen  was  a  traitor  to  the  clan  as  well  as  to  the 
King.  Was  it  ever  heard  of  in  war  that  the  person  of  an  enemy,  a 
combatant  in  arms,  was  to  be  held  inviolable  on  account  of  his  name  and 
descent  ?  And,  even  if  wrong  had  been  done,  how  was  it  to  be  redressed  ? 
Half  the  army  must  slaughter  the  other  half  before  a  finger  oould  be  laid 
on  I^chiel.  Glengarry  went  away  raging  like  a  madman.  Since  his  com- 
plaints were  disregarded  by  those  who  ought  to  right  him,  he  would  right 
himself :  he  would  draw  out  his  men,  and  fall  sword  in  hand  on  the  mur- 
derers of  his  cousin.  During  some  time  he  would  listen  to  no  expostulation. 
When  he  was  reminded  that  Lochiel's  followers  were  in  number  nearly 
double  of  the  Glengarry  men,  "  No  matter,"  he  cried,  **  one  Macdonald  is 
worth  two  Camerons."  Had  Lochiel  been  equally  irritable  and  boastful, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Highland  insurrection  would  have  given  little  more 
trouble  to  the  government,  and  that  the  rebels  would  have  perished  ob- 
scurely in  the  wilderness  by  one  another's  claymores.  But  nature  had 
bestowed  on  him  in  large  measure  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  though 
fortune  had  hidden  those  qualities  in  an  ooscure  comer  of  the  world.  He 
saw  that  this  was  not  a  time  for  brawling :  his  own  character  for  courage 
had  long  been  established  ;  and  his  temper  was  under  strict  government. 
,The  fury  of  Glengarry,  not  being  inflamed  by  any  fresh  provocation, 
rapidly  abated.  Indeed  there  were  some  who  suspected  that  he  had  never 
been  quite  so  pugnacious  as  he  had  affected  to  be,  and  that  his  bluster  was 
meant  only  to  keep  up  his  own  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  the  quarrel  was  composed  ;  and  the  two  chiefs  met, 
with  the  outward  show  of  civility,  at  the  general's  tablet 

What  Dundee  saw  of  his  Celtic  allies  must  have  made  him  desirous  to 
Dundee  have  in  his  army  some  troops  on  whose  obedience  he  could  de- 
jfrolS^fi?  pend,  and  who  would  not,  at  a  signal  from  their  colonel,  turn  their 
assistance,  arms  agaiust  their  general  and  their  king.  He  accordingly,  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  sent  to  Dublin  a  succession  of  letters  earnestly 
imploring  assistance.  If  six  thousand,  four  thousand,  three  thousand,  regu- 
lar soldiers  were  now  sent  to  Lochaber,  he  trusted  that  His  Majesty  would 
soon  hold  a  court  in  Holyrood.  That  such  a  force  might  be  spared  hardly 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron.  t  Ibid. 
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admitted  of  a  doubt.  The  authority  of  James  was  at  that  time  acknow- 
ledged in  every  part  of  Ireland,  except  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Erne  and 
behind  the  ramparts  of  Londonderry.  He  had  in  that  kingdom  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men.  An  eighth  part  of  such  an  army  would  scarcely  be 
missed  there,  and  might,  united  with  the  clans  which  were  in  insurrection, 
effect  great  things  in  Scotland. 

Dundee  received  such  answers  to  his  applications  as  encouraged  him  to 
hope  that  a  large  and  well  appointed  force  would  soon  be  sent  from  Ulster 
to  join  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  try  the  chance  of  battle  before  these  suc- 
cours arrived.*  Mackay,  on  the  other  hand,  was  weary  of  marching  to 
and  fro  in  a  desert.  His  men  were  exhausted  and  out  of  heart.  He 
thought  it  desirable  that  they  should  withdraw  from  the  hill  country'  ;  and 
William  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

In  June  therefore  the  civil  war  was  as  if  by  concert  between  the  generals, 
completely  suspended.  Dundee  remained  in  Lochaber,  impatiently  The  war  is 
au-aiting  the  arrival  of  troops  and  supplies  from  Ireland.  It  was  Ijjd?^*' 
impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  Highlanders  together  in  a  state  pended. 
of  inactivity.  A  vast  extent  of  moor  and  mountain  was  required  to  furnish 
food  for  so  many  mouths.  The  clans  therefore  went  back  to  their  own  glens, 
liaving  promised  to  reassemble  on  the  first  summons. 

Meanwhile    Mackay's    soldiers,     exhausted    by   severe    exertions    and 
privations,  were   taking   their  ease    in  quarters    scattered   over  the  low 
country  from  Aberdeen  to  Stirling.     Mackay  himself  was  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  urging  the  ministers  there    to  furnish  him   with  the  means  of 
constructing  a  chain  of  fortifications  among  the  Grampians.     The  minis- 
ters had,  it  should  seem,  miscalculated  their  military  resources.     It  had 
been   expected  that  the   Campbells   would   take  the   field  in  such  force 
as  would  balance  the  whole  strength  of  the  clans  which  marched  under 
Dundee.     It   had  also  been  expected  that  the  Covenanters  of  the  West 
would  hasten  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  King  William.     Both  ex- 
pectations were  disappointed.  Argyle  had  found  his  principality  devastated, 
and  his  tribe  disarmed  and  disorganised.     A  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  his  standard  would  be  surrounded  by  an  army  such  as  his  forefathers  had 
led  to  battle.  The  Covenanters  of  the  West  were  in  general  un-  scnjpics  of 
willing  to  enlist.  They  were  assuredly  not  wanting  in  courage ;  and  JiJJ,J;"Js** 
they  hated  Dundee  with  deadly  hatred.  In  their  part  of  the  country  about  tak- 
the  memory  of  his  cruelty  was  still  fresh.  Every  village  had  its  own  fo?Khi5J 
tale  of  blood.    The  greyheaded  father  was  missed  in  one  dwelling,  wniiam. 
the  hopeful  stripling  in  another.     It  was  remembered  but  too  well  how  the 
dragoons  had  stalked  into  the  peasant's  cottage,  airsing  and  damning  him, 
themselves,  and  each  other  at  every  second  word,  pushing  from  the  ingle  nook 
his  grandmother  of  eighty,  and  thrusting  their  hands  into  the  bosom  of  his 
daughter  of  sixteen  ;  how  the  abjuration  had  been  tendered  to  him  ;  how  he 
had  folded  his  arms  and  said  '*  God*s  will  be  done  ; "  how  the  Colonel  had 
called  for  a  file  with  loaded  muskets ;  and  how  in  three  minutes  the  good- 
man  of  the  house  had  been  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood  at  his  own  door. 
The  seat  of  the  martyr  was  still  vacant  at  the  fireside  ;  and  every  child  could 
point  out  his  grave  still  green  amidst  the  heath.     When  the  people  of  this 
r^on  called  their  oppressor  a  servant  of  the  devil,  they  were  not  speaking 
fipirativcly.     They  believed  that  between  the  bad  man  and  the  bad  angd 
there  was  a  close  sdliance  on  definite  terms  ;  that  Dundee  had  bound  him- 
self to  do  the  work  of  hell  on  earth,  and  that,  for  high  purposes,  hell  was 
pennitted  to  protect  its  slave  till  the  measure  of  his  guilt  should  be  full. 
But,  intensely  as  these  men  abhorred  Dundee,  most  of  them  had  a  scruple 
aboot  drawing  the  sword  for  WiWam.  A  great  meeting  was  V\e\d  m  \\ve  v^x\^ 

'  Dundee  to  Melfort,  June  27,  1680. 

VOL,    U.  y^ 


iikI  the  auction  wis  propounded,  whether,  at  n  time 
lind,  md  whennn  Irish  invasion  wns  cipecicd,  it  weic 
>i~.  The  debate  was  sharp  and  tumultuoui.  Th«OK(on 
likir  brethren  not  to  iDcur  the  curse  denonnced  agiiiut 
I)/,  who  ci.nie  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  tbc 
"I  the  other  side  thundered  against  sinful  awociations. 
in  WilliamN  army  ;  Mackay's  own  orlhodoxy  was 
.'military  service  with  such  comrades,  and  under  such  a 
Iriful  aaociatiort.  At  length,  after  mneh  wrangling,  and 
Ml,  a  vote  was  taken  ;  and  the  niajorily  pronounced 
-civice  would  be  a  sinful  association.  Therewas,  how- 
;c  minority  ;  and,  from  among  ihe  members  of  this. 
:>'  ICart  of  Angus  was  able  to  raise  a  body  of  infantry, 
II.  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
name  of  the  Cameronian  Repment.  The  first  Ueu- 
I  lelnnd,  that  implnohle  avenger  of  blood  who  had 
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Tlie  Duke  of  Gordon,  unwilling  to  incur  the  mortal  hatred  of  those  at 
whose  mercy  his  lands  and  life  might  soon  be,  did  not  choose  to  ^g^^^y^^^ 
batter  the  city.  The  assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  on  CMtie  tuf- 
thcir  operations  with  so  little  energy  and  so  little  vigilance  that  '«"***"• 
a  constant  communication  was  kept  up  between  the  Jacobites  within  the 
citadel  and  the  Jacobites  withouL  Strange  stories  were  told  of  the  polite 
and  facetious  messages  which  passed  between  the  besieged  and  the  be- 
siegers. On  one  occasion  Gordon  sent  to  inform  the  magistrates  that  he 
was  going  to  fire  a  salute  on  account  of  some  news  which  he  had  received 
from  Ireland,  but  that  the  good  town  need  not  be  alarmed,  for  that  his  guns 
would  not  be  loaded  with  ball.  On  another  occasion,  his  drums  beat  a 
parley  :  the  white  flag  was  hung  out :  a  conference  took  place ;  and  he 
gravely  informed  the  enemy  that  all  his  cards  had  been  thumbed  to  pieces, 
and  begged  to  have  a  few  more  packs.  His  friends  established  a  telegraph 
by  means  of  which  they  conversed  with  him  across  the  lines  of  sentinels. 
From  a  window  in  the  top  story  of  one  of  the  loftiest  of  those  gigantic 
houses  a  few  of  which  still  darken  the  High  Street,  a  white  cloth  was 
hung  out  when  all  was  well,  and  a  black  cloth  when  things  went  ill.  If  it 
was  necessary  to  give  more  detailed  information,  a  board  was  held  up  in- 
scribed with  capital  letters  so  large  that  they  could,  by  the  help  of  a  tele- 
scope, be  read  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  Agents  laden  witli  letters  and 
fresh  provisions  managed,  in  various  disguises  and  by  various  shifts,  to  cross 
the  sheet  of  water  which  then  lay  on  the  north  of  the  fortress  and  to  clamber 
up  the  precipitous  ascent.  The  peal  of  a  musket  from  a  particular  half 
moon  was  the  signal  which  announced  to  the  friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
that  another  of  their  emissaries  had  got  safe  up  the  rock.  But  at  length 
the  supplies  were  exhausted  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  capitulate.  Favour- 
able terms  were  readily  granted  :  the  garrison  marched  out ;  and  the  keys 
were  delivered  up  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  great  multitude  of  burghers.* 

Bnt  the  government  had  far  more  acrimonious  and  more  pertinacious 
enemies  in  the  Parliament  House  than  in  the  Castle.  When  the  session  of 
Estates  reassembled  after  their  adjournment,  the  crown  and  sceptre  i'll^^f^ 
of  Scotland  were  displayed  \vith  the  wonted  pomp  in  the  hall  as  biuxfa. 
tvpes  of  the  absent  sovereign.  Hamilton  rode  in  state  from  Holyrood  up  the 
Hig;li  Street  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  ;  and  Crawford  took  the  chair  as 
President.  Two  Acts,  one  turning  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the 
other  recognising  William  and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  were  rapidly  passed 
and  touched  with  the  sceptre ;  and  then  the  conflict  of  factions  began,  t 

It  speedily  appeared  that  the  opposition  which  Montgomery  had  organised 
was  irresistibly  strong.    Though  made  up  of  many  conflicting  ele-   Ascend- 
ments.  Republicans,  Whigs,  Tories,  zealous  Presbyterians,  bigoted  <"^<'^. 
Prelatists,  it  acted  for  a  time  as  one  man,  and  drew  to  itself  a  mul-     ^'    " 
dtnde  of  those  mean  and  timid  politicians  who  naturally  gravitate  towards 
the  stronger  party.    The  friends  of  the  government  were  few  and  disunited. 
Hamilton  brought  but  half  a  heart  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.     He  had 
always  been  unstable  ;  and  he  was  now  discontented.     He  held  indeed  the 
highest  place  to  which  a  subject  could  aspire.     But  he  imagined  that  he  had 
only  the  ^ow  of  power  while  others  enjoyed  the  substance,  and  was  not  sorry 
to  see  those  of  whom  he  was  jealous  thwarted  and  annoyed.     He  did  not 
absolutely  betray  the  prince  whom  he  represented  :  but  he  sometimes  tam- 
pered with  the  chiefs  of  the  Club,  and  sometimes  did  sly  ill  turns  to  those  who 
were  joined  with  him  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 

His  instructions  directed  him  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  laws  for  the  mitl- 

*  Siege  of  the  Casile  ofEdinbargb,  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Qub  ;  Lond.  Osa.^  3^^^ 
t  Act.  Pari  Scot.,  June  $,  June  xj,  i68g. 
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gating  or  removing  of  numerous  grievances,  and  particularly  to  a  law  re- 
stricting the  power  and  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
Articles,  and  to  a  law  establishing  the  Presbyterian  Church  Government.* 
But  it  mattered  not  what  his  instructions  were.  The  chiefs  of  the  Club  were 
l^ent  on  finding  a  cause  of  quarrel.  The  propositions  of  the  Government 
touching  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  contemptuously  rejected.  Hamilton 
wrote  to  London  for  fresh  directions ;  and  soon  a  second  plan,  which  left 
little  more  than  the  name  of  the  once  despotic  Committee,  was  sent  back. 
But  the  second  plan,  though  such  as  would  have  contented  judicious  and 
temperate  reformers,  shared  the  fate  of  the  first.  Meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  the 
Club  laid  on  the  table  a  law  which  interdicted  the  King  from  ever  employ- 
ing in  any  public  office  any  person  who  had  ever  borne  any  part  in  any  pro- 
ceeding inconsistent  with  the  Claim  of  Right,  or  who  had  ever  obstructed  or 
retarded  any  good  design  of  the  Estates.  This  law,  uniting,  within  a  very  short 
compass,  almost  all  the  faults  which  a  law  can  have,  was  well  kno>^'n  to  be 
aimed  at  the  I^rd  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  at  his  son  the  Lord 
Advocate.  Their  prosperity  and. power  made  them  objects  of  envy  to  every 
disappointed  candioate  for  office.  That  they  were  new  men,  the  first  of  their 
race  who  had  risen  to  distinction,  and  that  nevertheless  they  had,  by  the  mere 
force  of  ability,  become  as  important  in  the  state  as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
or  the  Earl  of*^  Argyle,  was  a  thought  which  galled  the  hearts  of  many  needy 
and  haughty  patricians.  To  the  Whigs  of  Scotland  the  Dalrymples  were 
what  Halifax  and  Caermarthen  were  to  the  Whigs  of  England.  Neither  the 
exile  of  Sir  James,  nor  the  zeal  with  which  Sir  John  had  promoted  the  Re- 
volution, was  received  as  an  atonement  for  old  delinquency.  They  had  both 
served  the  bloody  and  idolatrous  House.  They  had  both  oppressed  the 
people  of  God.  Their  late  repentance  might  perhaps  give  them  a  fair  claim 
to  pardon,  but  surely  gave  them  no  right  to  honours  and  rewards. 

The  friends  of  the  government  in  vain  attempted  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  Parliament  from  the  business  of  persecuting  the  Dalrymple  family  to  the  im- 
portant and  pressing  c|uestion  of  Church  Government.  They  said  that  the  old 
system  had  been  alx>lished ;  that  no  other  system  had  been  substituted ;  that 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  established  religion  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  l^slature  was  to  put  an  end  to  an  anarchy  which  was 
daily  producing  disasters  and  crimes.  The  leaders  of  the  Club  were  not  to 
be  so  drawn  away  from  their  object.  It  was  moved  and  resolved  that  the  con- 
sideration of  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be  postponed  till  secular  affairs  had 
been  settled.  The  unjust  and  absurd  Act  of  Incapacitation  was  carried  by 
seventy-four  voices  to  twenty-four.  Another  vote  still  more  obviously  aimed 
at  the  House  of  Stair  speedily  followed.  The  Parliament  laid  claim  to  a  Veto 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Judges,  and  assumed  the  power  of  stopping  the  sig- 
net, in  other  words,  of  suspending  the*wholc  administration  of  justice,  till  this 
claim  should  be  allowed.  It  was  plain  from  what  passed  in  debate  that, 
though  the  chiefs  of  the  Club  had  b^un  with  the  Court  of  Session,  they  did 
not  mean  to  end  there.  The  arguments  used  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and 
others  led  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  King  ought  not  to  have  the 
appointment  of  any  great  public  functionary.  Sir  Patrick  indeed  avowed, 
both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  his  opinion  that  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
realm  ought  to  be  transferred  from  the  Crown  to  the  Estates.  When  the 
place  of  Treasurer,  of  Chancellor,  of  Secretary,  was  vacant,  the  Parliament 
ought  to  submit  two  or  three  names  to  His  Majesty  ;  and  one  of  those 
names  His  Majesty  ought  to  be  bound  to  select. f 

All  this  time  the  Estates  obstinately  refused  to  grant  any  supply  till  their 

*  The  instructions  will  be  found  among  the  Somers  Tracts. 

t  As  to  St  Patrick's  views,  see  his  letter  of  the  7th  of  June,  and  Lockhart's  Letter  of 
the  nth  of  July,  m  the  Leven  and  yieisWXt  P-ipcrs. 
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Acts  should  have  been  touched  with  the  sceptre.  The  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner was  at  length  so  much  provoked  by  their  pcrverseness  that,  after 
long  temporising,  he  refused  to  touch  even  Acts  which  were  in  themselves 
unobjectionable,  and  to  which  his  instructions  empowered  him  to  consent. 
This  state  of  things  would  have  ended  in  some  great  convulsion,  if  the  King 
of  Scotland  had  not  been  also  King  of  a  much  greater  and  more  opulent 
kingdom.  Charles  the  First  had  never  found  any  parliament  at  Westminster 
more  unmanageable  than  William,  during  this  session,  found  the  parlia> 
ment  at  Edinburgh.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  at 
Edinburgh  to  put  on  William  such  a  pressure  as  the  parliament  at  West- 
minster had  put  on  Charles.  A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Westminster  was  a 
serious  thing,  and  left  the  Sovereign  no  choice  except  to  yield,  or  to  raise 
money  by  unconstitutional  means.  But  a  refusal  of  supplies  at  Edinburgh 
reduced  him  to  no  such  dilemma.  The  largest  sum  that  he  could  hope  to 
receive  from  Scotland  in  a  year  was  less  than  what  he  received  from  England 
every  fortnight  He  had  therefore  only  to  entrench  himself  within  the 
limits  of  his  undoubted  prerogative,  and  there  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
till  some  favourable  conjuncture  should  arrive.* 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Parliament  House,  the  civil  war  in 
the  Highlands,  having  been  during  a  few  weeks  suspended,  broke  Troubles 
forth  again  more  violently  than  before.  Since  the  splendour  of  the  ^  ^*^*^ 
House  of  Argyle  had  been  eclipsed,  no  Gaelic  chief  could  vie  in  power  with 
the  Marquess  of  Athol.  The  district  from  which  he  took  his  title,  and  of 
which  he  might  almost  be  called  the  sovereign,  was  in  extent  larger  than  an 
ordinary  county,  and  was  more  fertile,  more  diligently  cultivated,  and  more 
thickly  peopled  than  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands.  The  men  who  fol- 
lowed his  banner  were  supposed  to  be  not  less  numerous  than  all  the  Mac- 
donalds  and  Macleans  united,  and  were,  in  strength  and  courage,  inferior  to  no 
tribe  in  the  mountains.  But  the  clan  had  been  made  insignificant  by  the 
insignificance  of  the  chief.  The  Marquess  was  the  falsest,  the  most  fickle, 
the  roost  pusillanimous,  of  mankind.  Already,  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months,  he  had  been  several  times  a  Jacobite,  and  several  times  a  William- 
ite.  Both  Jacobites  and  Williamites  regarded  him  with  contempt  and 
distrust,  which  respect  for  his  inunense  power  prevented  them  from  fully 
expressing.  After  repeatedly  vowing  fidelity  to  both  parties,  and  repeatedly 
betraying  both,  he  b^^n  to  think  that  he  should  best  provide  for  bis  safety 
by  abdicating  the  functions  both  of  a  peer  and  of  a  chieftain,  by  absenting 
himself  both  from  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh  and  from  his  castle 
in  the  mountains,  and  by  quitting  the  country  to  which  he  was  bound  by 
every  tic  of  duty  and  honour  at  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate.  While  all  Scot- 
land was  waiting  with  impatience  and  anxiety  to  see  in  which  army  his 
numerous  retainers  would  be  arrayed,  he  stole  away  to  England,  settled 
himself  at  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink  the  waters. f  His  principality,  left 
without  a  head,  was  divided  against  itself.  The  general  leaning  of  the 
Athol  men  was  towards  King  James.  For  they  had  been  employed  by  him, 
only  four  years  before,  as  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance  against  the  House  of 
Argyle.  They  had  garrisoned  Inverary  :  they  had  ravaged  Lorn  :  they 
had  demolished  houses,  cut  down  fruit  trees,  burned  fishing  boats,  broken 
millstones,  hanged  Campbells,  and  were  therefore  not  likely  to  be  pleased 
by  the  prospect  of  Mac  Callum  More's  restoration.  One  word  from  the 
Marquess  would  have  sent  two  thousand  claymores  to  the  Jacobite  side. 

*  Mj  chief  materials  for  the  history  of  this  session  have  beeti  the  Acts,  the  Minutes, 
and  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers. 

i  "  AthoL"  says  Dundee  contemptuously,  ^' is  gone  to  England,  vrho  d\d  t\o\.  Vxvow 
what  to  da"— Dundee  to  MeJfort,  June  27,  i6Sg.     Sec  AthoVs  letters  lo  McWvWc  o^  \\vt 
«*f  ofMayamd  the  8th  of  June,  in  thtt  Leven  and  MclvUle  Papers. 
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speak  ;  and  the  coDaequenDc  wju,  that  tbe  con- 
as  irresolute  and  inconiUtenl  as  liis  own. 
tig  for  tome  indication  of  his  widihea,  they  were 
bv  VD  leaders,  either  of  whom  might,  with  sume 
be  censidered  at  the  representative  of  the  absent 
UaiquesE's  eldent  son,  who  was  nuirled  to  a 
Hamilton,  declared  for  King  William.  Stewart  of 
coaSdential  agent,  declared  for  King  James.  The 
ummoas  to  obey.  He  whoisc  authority  nould  have 
bad  plighted  (aith  to  both  sides,  ukd  had 


it^iparent. 

hl«7  post  in  Athol  was  Blair  Castle.  The  house 
me  b  not  distinguished  by  any  striking  peculiarity 
f  the  aristoctaer.  The  old  building  was  a  lofiy 
trUdl  conunandtd  a  vale  watered  by  the  Canj'. 
tr  r«d  very  liltla  resistance  to  a  ballering  tiaio,  but 
b  0  }aBtp  (he  betdsnca  of  the  Ctoa^Haas  ia  awe. 
hiB  Stronghold,  the  i-atley  of  the  Garry  contracts 
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Messages  were  sent  off  by  the  besiegers  to  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  besieged 
to  Lochabcr.*  In  both  places  the  tidings  produced  great  agitation. 
Mackay  and  Dundee  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  crisis  required  prompt  and 
strenuous  exertion.  On  the  fate  of  Blair  Castle  probably  depended  the 
fate  of  all  Athol.  On  the  fate  of  Athol  might  depend  the  fate  of  Scotland. 
Mackay  hastened  northward,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble  in  the  low 
country  of  Perthshire.  Some  of  them  were  quartered  at  such  a  distance 
that  they  did  not  arrive  in  time.  He  soon,  however,  had  with  him  the 
three  Scotch  regiments  which  had  served  in  Holland,  and  which  bore  the 
names  of  their  Colonels,  Mackay  himself,  Balfour,  and  Ramsay.  There 
was  also  a  gallant  regiment  of  infantry  from  England,  then  called  Hastings's, 
but  now  known  as  the  thirteenth  of  the  line.  With  these  old  troops  were 
joined  two  regiments  newly  levied  in  the  Lowlands.  One  of  them  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Kenmore  ;  the  other,  which  had  been  raised  on  the 
Border,  and  which  is  still  styled  the  King's  Own  Borderers,  by  Lord  Leven. 
Two  troops  of  horse.  Lord  Annandale's  and  Lord  Belhaven's,  probably 
made  up  tne  army  to  the  number  of  above  three  thousand  men.  Belhaven 
rode  at  the  head  of  his  troop  :  but  Annandale,  the  most  factious  of  all  Mont- 
gomery's  followers,  preferred  the  Club  and  the  Parliament  House  to  the  field.+ 

Dundee,  meanwhile,  had  summoned  all  the  clans  which  acknowledged  his 
commission  to  assemble  for  an  expedition  into  Athol.  His  exertions  were 
strenuously  seconded  by  Lochiel.  The  fiery  crosses  were  sent  again  in  all  haste 
through  Appin  and  Ardnamurchan,  up  Glenmore,  and  along  Loch  Leven. 
But  the  call  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  time  allowed  was  so  short,  that  the 
muster  was  not  a  very  full  one.  The  whole  number  of  broadswords  seems 
to  have  been  under  three  thousand.  With  this  force,  such  as  it  was,  Dundee 
set  forth.  On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  succours  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Ulster.  They  consisted  of  little  more  than  three  hundred  Irish  foot,  ill 
armed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  disciplined.  Their  commander  was  an  officer  named 
Cannon,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Netherlands,  and  who  might  perhaps 
have  acquitted  himself  well  in  a  subordinate  post  and  in  a  regular  army,  but 
who  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  part  now  assigned  to  him.t  He  had 
already  loitered  among  the  Hebrides  so  long  that  some  ships  which  had 
been  sent  with  him,  and  which  were  laden  with  stores,  had  been  taken  by 
English  cruisers.  He  and  his  soldiers  had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  same 
fate.  Incompetent  as  he  was,  he  bore  a  commission  which  gave  him  military 
rank  in  Scotland  next  to  Dundee. 

The  disappointment  was  severe.  In  truth,  James  would  have  done  better 
to  withhold  all  assistance  from  the  Highlanders  than  to  mock  them  by  send- 
ing them,  instead  of  the  well  appointed  army  which  they  had  asked  and 
expected,  a  rabble  contemptible  in  numbers  and  appearance.  It  was  now 
evident  that  whatever  was  done  for  his  cause  in  Scotland  must  be  done  by 
Scottish  hands.  § 

While  Mackay  from  one  side,  and  Dundee  from  the  other,  were  advanc- 
ing towards  Blair  Castle,  important  events  had  taken  place  there.  Murray's 
adherents  soon  began  to  waver  in  their  fidelity  to  him.  They  had  an  old 
antipathy  to  Whigs  ;  for  they  considered  the  name  of  Whig  as  synonymous 
with  the  name  of  Campbell.  They  saw  arrayed  against  them  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  kinsmen,  commanded  by  a  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  Marquess.  The  l)esieging  army  therefore 
melted  rapidly  away.  Many  returned  home  on  the  plea  that,  as  their 
neighbournood  was  about  to  be  the  seat  of  war,  they  must  place  their 
families  and  cattle  in  security.    Others  more  ingenuously  declared  that  they 

•  Mackay's  Memoirs.  \  lb\d. 
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would  not  fight  in  such  a  quarrel.  One  large  body  went  to  a  brook,  filled 
their  bonnets  with  water,  drank  a  health  to  King  James,  and  then  dispersed.* 
Their  zeal  for  King  James,  however,  did  not  induce  them  to  join  the  standard 
of  his  general.  They  lurked  among  the  rocks  and  thickets  which  overhang 
the  Garry,  in  the  hope  that  there  would  soon  be  a  battle,  and  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  event,  there  would  be  fugitives  and  corpses  to  plunder. 

Murray  was  in  a  strait.  His  force  had  dwindled  to  three  or  four  hundred 
men  :  even  in  those  men  he  could  put  little  trust ;  and  the  Macdonalds  and 
Camerons  were  advancing  fast  He  therefore  raised  the  siege  of  Blair 
Castle,  and  retired  with  a  few  followers  into  the  defile  of  Killiecrankie. 
There  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  fusileers  whom 
Mackay  had  sent  forward  to  secxire  the  pass.  The  main  body  of  the  Low- 
land army  speedily  followed,  f 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  Dundee 
arrived  at  Blair  Castle.  There  he  learned  that  Mackay 's  troops  were  already 
in  the  ravine  of  Killiecrankie.  It  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  prompt  de- 
cision. A  council  of  war  was  held.  The  Saxon  officers  were  generally 
against  hazarding  a  battle.  The  Celtic  chiefs  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
Glen^rry  and  Lochiel  were  now  both  of  a  mind.  **  Fight,  my  Lord,"  said 
Lochiel  with  his  usual  eneiigy  :  "  fight  immediately  :  fight,  if  you  have  only 
one  to  three.  Our  men  are  in  heart.  Their  only  fear  is  that  the  enemy 
should  escape.  Give  them  their  way  ;  and  be  assured  that  they  will  either 
perish  or  gain  a  complete  victory.  But  if  you  restrain  them,  if  you  force 
them  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  I  answer  for  nothing.  If  we  do  not  fight, 
we  had  better  break  up  and  retire  to  our  mountains.''^ 

Dundee's  countenance  brightened.  **  You  hear,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to 
his  Lowland  officers,  "you  hear  the  opinion  of  one  who  understands  High- 
land war  better  than  any  of  us."  No  voice  was  raised  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  determined  to  fight ;  and  the  confederated  clans  in  high  spirits  set 
forward  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up  the  pass.  The  ascent  had 
been  long  and  toilsome  :  for  even  the  foot  had  to  climb  by  twos  and  threes  ; 
and  the  baggage  horses,  twelve  hundred  in  number,  could  mount  only  one 
at  a  time.  No  wheeled  carriage  had  ever  been  tugged  up  that  arduous 
path.  The  head  of  the  column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the  table  land, 
while  the  reai^ard  was  still  in  the  plain  below.  At  length  the  passage  was 
effected ;  and  the  troops  found  themselves  in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent. 
Their  right  was  flanked  by  a  rising  ground,  their  left  by  the  Garry.  Wearied 
with  the  morning's  work,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  grass  to  take  some 
rest  and  refreshment. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  roused  by  an  alarm  that  the  High- 
landers were  approaching.  Regiment  after  regiment  started  up  and  got  into 
order.  In  a  little  while  the  summit  of  an  ascent  which  was  about  a  musket 
shot  before  them  was  covered  with  bonnets  and  plaids.  Dundee  rode  for- 
ward for  tlie  purpose  of  surveying  the  force  with  which  he  was  to  contend, 
and  then  drew  up  his  own  men  with  as  much  skill  as  their  peculiar  character 
permitted  him  to  exert.  It  was  desirable  to  keep  the  clans  distinct.  Each 
tribe,  large  or  small,  formed  a  column  separated  from  the  next  column  by  a 
wide  interval.  One  of  these  battalions  might  contain  seven  hundred  men, 
while  another  consisted  of  only  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Lochiel  had  repre- 
sented that  it  was  impossible  to  mix  men  of  different  tribes  >vithout  destroy- 
ing all  that  constituted  the  peculiar  strength  of  a  Highland  army.g 

On  the  right,  close  to  the  Garry,  were  the  Macleans.     Nearest  to  them 
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were  Cannon  and  his  Irish  foot.  Next  stood  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanronald, 
commanded  by  the  guardian  of  their  young  prince.  On  their  left  were  other 
hands  of  Macdonalds.  At  the  head  of  one  hirge  battalion  towered  the  stately 
form  of  Glengarry,  who  bore  in  his  hand  the  royal  standard  of  King  James 
the  Seventh.*  Still  furtlier  to  the  left  were  the  cavalry,  a  small  squadron, 
consisting  of  some  Jacobite  gentlemen  who  had  fled  from  the  Lowlands  to 
the  mountains,  and  .of  about  forty  of  Dundee's  old  troopers.  The  horses  had 
been  ill  fed  and  ill  tended  among  the  Grampians,  and  looked  miserably  lean 
and  feeble.  Beyond  them  was  Lochiel  with  his  Camerons.  On  the  extreme 
left,  the  men  of  Skye  were  marshalled  by  Macdonald  of  Sleatf 

In  the  Highlands,  as  in  all  countries  where  war  has  not  become  a  science, 
men  thought  it  the  most  important  duty  of  a  commander  to  set  an  example 
of  personal  courage  and  of  bodily  exertion.  Lochiel  was  especially  renowned 
for  his  physical  prowess.  His  clansmen  looked  big  with  pride  when  they 
related  how  he  had  himself  broken  hostile  ranks  and  hewn  down  tall  war- 
riors. He  probably  owed  quite  as  much  of  his  influence  to  these  achieve- 
ments as  to  the  high  qualities  which,  if  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  or  at  the  French  court,  would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  his  age.  He  had  the  sense  however  to  perceive  how  erro- 
neous was  the  notion  which  his  countrymen  had  formed.  He  knew  that  to 
give  and  to  take  blows  was  not  the  business  of  a  general.  He  knew  with 
how  much  difficulty  Dundee  had  been  able  to  keep  together,  during  a  few 
days,  an  army  composed  of  several  clans ;  and  he  knew  that  what  Dundee 
had  effected  with  difficulty  Cannon  would  not  be  able  to  effect  at  all.  The 
life  on  which  so  much  depended  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  barbarous  pre- 
judice. Lochiel  therefore  adjured  Dundee  not  to  run  into  any  unnecessary 
danger.  **  Your  Lordship's  business,"  he  said,  "is  to  overlook  everything, 
and  to  issue  your  commands.  Our  business  is  to  execute  those  commands 
bravely  and  promptly."  Dundee  answered  with  calm  magnanimity  that 
there  was  much  weight  in  what  his  friend  Sir  Ewan  had  urged,  but  that  no 
general  could  effect  anything  g^reat  without  possessing  the  confidence  of  his 
men.  **  I  must  establish  my  character  for  courage.  Your  people  expect  to 
see  their  leaders  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle  ;  and  to-day  they  shall  see  me 
there.  I  promise  you,  on  my  honour,  that  in  future  fights  1  will  take  more 
care  of  myself." 

Meanwhile  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  but  more  skil- 
fully and  more  steadily  by  the  regular  soldiers  than  by  the  mountaineers. 
The  space  between  the  armies  was  one  cloud  of  smoke.  Not  a  few  High- 
landers dropped  ;  and  the  clxms  grew  impatient.  The  sun,  however,  was 
low  in  the  west  before  Dimdee  gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action.  His 
men  raised  a  great  shout.  The  enemy,  probably  exhausted  by  the  toil  of 
the  day,  returned  a  feeble  and  wavering  cheer.  **  We  shall  do  it  now,"  said 
IxK:hiel  :  **  that  is  not  the  cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  win.'*  He  had 
walked  through  all  his  ranks,  had  addressed  a  few  words  to  every  Cameron, 
and  had  taken  from  every  Cameron  a  promise  to  conquer  or  die.  J 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock.  Dundee  gave  the  word.  The  Highlanders 
dropped  their  plaids.  The  few  who  were  so  luxurious  as  to  wear  rude  socks 
of  untanned  hide  spumed  them  away.  It  was  long  remembered  in  Loch- 
aber  that  Lochiel  took  off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of  shoes  in  hia 
dan,  and  charged  barefoot  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  whole  line  advanced 
firing.  The  enemy  returned  the  fire  and  did  much  execution.  When  only 
a  small  space  was  left  between  the  armies,  the  Highlanders  suddenly  flung 
away  their  firelocks,  drew  their  broadswords,  and  rushed  forward  with  a 
fearfiil  yell.     The  Ix)wlanders  prepared  to  receive  the  shock  ;  but  \\i\s  \\^& 
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then  a  long  and  awkward  process  ;  and  the  soldiers  were  still  fumbling  with 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns  and  the  handles  of  their  bayonets  when  the  whole 
flood  of  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  and  Camerons  came  down.  In  two  minutes 
the  battle  was  lost  and  won.  The  ranks  of  Balfour's  regiment  broke.  He 
was  cloven  down  while  struggling  in  the  press.  Ramsay's  men  turned  their 
backs  and  dropped  their  arms.  Mackay's  own  foot  were  swept  away  by  the 
furious  onset  of  the  Camerons.  His  brother  and  nephei^  exerted  themselves 
in  vain  to  rally  the  men.  The  former  was  laid  dead  on  the  ground  by  a 
stroke  from  a  claymore.  The  latter,  with  eight  wounds  on  his  body,  made 
his  way  through  the  tumult  and  carnage  to  his  uncle's  side.  Even  in  that 
extremity  Mackay  retained  all  his  self-possession.  He  had  still  one  hope. 
A  charge  of  horse  might  recover  the  day  ;  for  of  horse  the  bravest  High- 
landers were  supposed  to  stand  in  awe.  But  h6  called  on  the  horse  in  vain. 
Helhaven  indeed  behaved  like  a  gallant  gentleman :  but  his  troopers,  appalled 
by  the  rout  of  the  infantry,  galloped  on  in  disorder  :  Annandale's  men  fol- 
lowed :  all  was  over ;  and  me  mingled  torrent  of  red  coats  and  tartans  went 
raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge  of  Killiecrankie. 

Mackay,  accompanied  by  one  trusty  servant,  spurred  bravely  through  the 
thickest  of  the  claymores  and  targets,  and  reached  a  point  from  which  he  had 
a  view  of  the  field.  His  whole  army  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Borderers  whom  Leven  had  kept  together,  and  of  the  English  regiment, 
which  had  poured  a  murderous  fire  mto  the  Celtic  ranks,  and  which  still  kept 
unbroken  order.  All  the  men  that  could  be  collected  were  only  a  few 
hundreds.  The  general  made  haste  to  lead  them  across  the  Garry,  and, 
having  put  that  river  between  them  and  the  enemy,  paused  for  a  moment 
to  meditate  on  his  situation. 

He  could  hardly  understand  how  the  conquerors  could  be  so  unwise  as  to 
allow  him  even  that  moment  for  deliberation.  They  might  with  ease  have 
killed  or  taken  all  who  were  with  him  before  the  night  closed  in.  But  the 
energy  of  the  Celtic  warriors  had  spent  itself  in  one  furious  rush  and  one 
short  struggle.  The  pass  was  choked  by  the  twelve  hundred  beasts  of 
burden  which  carried  the  provisions  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  army. 
Such  a  booty  was  irresistibly  tempting  to  men  who  were  impelled  to  war 
quite  as  much  by  the  desire  of  rapine  as  by  the  desire  of  glory.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  few  even  of  the  chiefs  were  disposed  to  leave  so  rich  a  prize  for 
the  sake  of  Ring  James.  Dundee  himself  might  at  that  moment  have  been 
unable  to  persuade  his  followers  to  quit  the  heaps  of  spoil,  and  to  complete 
the  great  work  of  the  day  ;  and  Dundee  was  no  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  had  taken  his  place  in  front  of  his 
T)eathof  little  band  of  cavalry.  He  bade  them  follow  him,  and  rode 
Dundee,  forward.  But  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  that,  on  that  day,  the 
Lowland  Scotch  should  in  both  armies  appear  to  disadvantage.  The 
horse  hesitated.  Dundee  turned  round,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  and,  wav- 
ing his  hat,  invited  them  to  come  on.  As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass 
rose,  and  exposed  the  lower  part  of  his  left  side.  A  musket  ball  struck 
him  :  his  horse  sprang  forward  and  plunged  into  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust,  which  hid  from  both  annies  the  fall  of  the  victorious  general.  A 
person  named  Johnstone  was  near  him,  and  caught  him  as  he  sank  down 
from  the  saddle.  **  How  goes  the  day  ?  "  said  Dundee.  **  Well  for  King 
James  ; "  answered  Johnstone  :  **  but  I  am  sorry  for  Your  Lordship."  *'  If 
it  is  well  for  him,"  answered  the  dying  man,  "it  matters  the  less  for  me." 
He  never  spoke  again  :  but  when,  half  an  hour  later,  Lord  Dunfermline  and 
some  other  friends  came  to  the  spot,  they  thought  that  they  could  still 
discern  some  faint  remains  of  life.  The  body,  wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was 
carried  to  the  Castle  of  Blair.* 
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Mackay,  who  was  ignorant  of  Dundee's  fate,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Dundee's  skill  and  activity,  expected  to  be  instantly  and  hotly  Retreat  of 
pursued,  and  had  very  little  expectation  of  being  able  to  save  the  Mackay. 
scanty  remains  of  the  vanquished  army.  He  could  not  retreat  by  the  pass : 
for  the  Highlanders  were  already  there.  He  therefore  resolved  to  push 
across  the  mountains  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tay.  He  soon  overtook 
two  or  three  hundred  of  his  runaways  who  had  taken  the  same  road. 
Most  of  them  belonged  to  Ramsay's  regiment,  and  must  have  seen  service. 
But  they  were  unarmed  :  they  were  utterly  bewildered  by  the  recent  disaster ; 
and  the  general  could  find  among  them  no  remains  either  of  martial  dis- 
cipline  or  of  martial  spirit.  His  situation  was  one  which  must  have 
severely  tried  the  firmest  nerves.  Night  had  set  in :  he  was  in  a  desert : 
he  had  no  guide  :  a  victorious  enemy  was,  in  all  human  probability,  on  his 
track  ;  and  he  had  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a  crowd  of  men  who  had 
lost  both  head  and  heart  He  had  just  suffered  a  defeat  of  all  defeats  the 
most  painful  and  humiliating.  His  domestic  feelings  had  been  not  less 
severely  wounded  than  his  professional  feelings.  One  dear  kinsman  had 
just  been  struck  dead  before  his  eyes.  Another,  bleeding  from  many 
wounds,  moved  feebly  at  his  side.  But  the  unfortunate  generaFs  courage 
was  sustained  by  a  firm  faith  in  God,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  the  state. 
In  the  midst  of  misery  and  disgrace,  he  still  held  his  head  nobly  erect,  and 
found  fortitude,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  around  him.  His  first 
care  was  to  be  sure  of  his  road.  A  solitary  light  which  twinkled  through  the 
darkness  guided  him  to  a  small  hovel.  The  inmates  spoke  no  tongue  but 
the  Gaelic,  and  were  at  first  scared  by  the  appearance  of  uniforms  and  arms. 
But  Mackay's  gentle  manner  removed  their  apprehension  :  their  language 
had  been  familiar  to  him  in  childhood ;  and  he  retained  enough  of  it  to 
communicate  with  them.  By  their  directions,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pocket 
map,  in  which  the  routes  through  that  wild  country  were  roughly  laid  down, 
he  was  able  to  find  his  way.  He  marched  all  night.  When  day  broke  his 
task  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  Light  increased  the  terror  of  his  com- 
panions. Hastings's  men  and  Leven's  men  indeed  still  behaved  themselves 
like  soldiers.  But  the  fugitives  from  Ramsay's  were  a  mere  rabble.  They 
had  flung  away  their  muskets.  The  broadswords  from  which  they  had  fled 
were  ever  in  their  eyes.  Every  fresh  object  caused  a  fresh  panic.  A 
company  of  herdsmen  in  plaids  driving  cattle  was  magnified  by  imagination 
into  a  host  of  Celtic  warriors.  Some  of  the  runaways  left  the  main  body 
and  fled  to  the  hills,  where  their  cowardice  met  with  a  proper  punishment. 
They  were  killed  for  their  coats  and  shoes  ;  and  their  naked  carcasses 
were  left  for  a  prey  to  the  eagles  of  Ben  Lawers.  The  desertion  would 
have  been  much  greater,  had  not  Mackay  and  his  officers,  pistol  in  hand, 
threatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  man  whom  they  caught  attempt* 
ing  to  steal  off. 

At  length  the  weary  fugitives  came  in  sight  of  Weem  Castle.  The  pro- 
prietor iA  the  mansion  was  a  friend  to  the  new  government,  and  extended  to 
them  such  hospitality  as  was  in  his  power.  His  stores  of  oatmeal  were 
brought  out :  kine  were  slaughtered  ;  and  a  rude  and  hasty  meal  was  set 
before  the  numerous  guests.  Thus  refreshed,  they  again  set  forth,  and 
marched  all  day  over  bog,  moor,  and  mountain.  Thinly  inhabited  as  the 
country  was,  they  could  plainly  see  that  the  report  of  their  disaster  had 
already  spread  far,  and  that  the  population  was  eveiywhere  in  a  state  of 

of  Dundee  ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewah  Cameron  ;  Nisbct's  and  Osburnc's  depositions  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Act.  Part  of  July  (4,  1690.     See  nifto  the  account  of  the  battle  in  one  of 
Burt's  Letters.     Macpherson  printed  a  letter  from  Dundee  to  James,  dated  the  day  after 
the  battle.     I  nttA  not  say  that  it  is aj>  impudent  a  forgery  as  Fingal.     T\\e  a.uO:\OT  o^  \\\e 
MeflKxrs  o/"  Duode^  says  that  Lord  Lcven  was  scared  by  the  sight  o(  \.\\e  Hx^VAactv^i 
weapons,  and  set  tAeexsunpte  of  Aight.     This  is  a  spiteful  falsehood.    T\\al  lAve.Tx  \>ft- 
kared  remarkably  wel lis  proved  bjr  Afackay's  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  ShoTl  UtUuow.. 
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great  excitement.  Late  at  night  they  reached  Castle  Dnimmond,  which  was 
held  for  King  William  by  a  small  garrison  ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  they 
proceeded  with  less  difficulty  to  StirHng.* 

The  tidings  of  their  defeat  had  outrun  them.  All  Scotland  was  in  a 
Effect  of  ferment.  The  disaster  had  indeed  been  great :  but  it  was  ex- 
o'f*KSie!"  aggerated  by  the  wild  hopes  of  one  party  and  by  the  wild  fears  of 
crankie.  the  Other.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  the  whole  army  of  King 
William  had  perished  ;  that  Mackay  himself  had  fallen  ;  that  Dundee,  at 
the  head  of  a  great  host  of  barbarians,  flushed  with  victory  and  impatient 
for  spoil,  had  already  descended  from  the  hills  ;  that  he  was  master  of  the 
whole  country  beyond  the  Forth ;  that  Fife  was  up  to  join  him  ;  that  in 
three  days  he  would  be  at  Stirling ;  that  in  a  week  he  would  be  at  Holy- 
rood.  Messengers  were  sent  to  urge  a  r^ment  which  lay  in  Northumberland 
to  hasten  across  the  border.  Others  carried  to  London  earnest  entreaties 
that  His  Majesty  would  instantly  send  every  soldier  that  could  be  spared, 
nay,  that  he  would  come  himself  to  save  his  northern  kingdom.  The 
The  Scot-  factions  of  the  Parliament  House,  awestruck  by  the  common 
mMifad**'  danger,  forgot  to  wrangle.  Courtiers  and  malecontents  with  one 
journed.  voicc  implored  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  close  the  session, 
and  to  dismiss  them  from  a  place  where  their  deliberations  might  soon  be 
interrupted  by  the  mountaineers.  It  was  seriously  considered  whether  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  abandon  Edinburgh,  to  send  the  numerous  state 
prisoners  who  were  in  the  Castle  and  the  Tolbooth  on  boaixl  of  a  man  of 
war  which  lay  off  Leith,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Glasgow. 

The  news  of  Dundee's  victory  was  everywhere  speedily  followed  by  the 
news  of  his  death ;  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  extent  and  vigour  of  his 
faculties  that  his  death  seems  everywnere  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete set  off  against  his  victory.  Hamilton,  before  he  adjourned  the  Estates, 
informed  them  that  he  had  good  tidings  for  them  ;  that  Dundee  was  cer- 
tainly dead,  and  that  therefore  the  rebels  had  on  the  whole  sustained  a 
defeat.  In  several  letters  written  at  that  conjuncture  by  able  and  experi- 
enced politicians  a  similar  opinion  is  expressed.  The  messenger  who  rode 
with  tne  news  of  the  battle  to  the  English  capital  was  fast  followed  by 
another  who  carried  a  despatch  for  the  King,  and,  not  finding  His  Majesty 
at  Saint  James's,  galloped  to  Hampton  Court.  Nobody  in  the  capital 
ventured  to  break  the  seal ;  but  fortunately,  after  the  letter  had  been  closed, 
some  friendly  hand  had  hastily  written  on  the  outside  a  few  words  of  com- 
fort :  **  Dundee  is  killed.  Mackay  has  got  to  Stirling  :"  and  these  words 
seem  to  have  quieted  the  minds  of  the  Londoners.f 

From  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  the  Highlanders  had  retired,  proud  of  their 
victory,  and  laden  with  spoil,  to  the  Castle  of  Blair.  They  boasted  that  the 
field  of  battle  was  covered  with  heaps  of  Saxon  soldiers,  and  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  corpses  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  power  of  a  good  Gaelic 
broadsword  in  a  good  Gaelic  right  hand.  Heads  were  found  cloven  down 
to  the  throat,  and  skulls  struck  clean  off  just  above  the  ears.  The  con- 
querors however  had  bought  their  victory  dear.  While  they  were  advancing, 
they  had  been  much  galled  by  the  musketry  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  even  after 
the  decisive  charge,  Hastings  s  Englishmen  and  some  of  Leven's  Borderers 
had  continued  to  keep  up  a  steady  fire.  A  hundred  and  twenty  Camerons 
had  been  slain  :  the  loss  of  the  Macdonalds  had  been  still  greater ;  and 
several  gentlemen  of  birth  and  note  had  fallen. J 

Dundee  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Blair  Athol  :  but  no  monument  was 
erected  over  his  grave  ;  and  the  church  itself  has  long  disappeared.    A  rude 

•  Mackay's  Memoirs  ;  Life  of  General  Hugh  Mackay  by  J.  Mackay  of  Rockfield. 
t  Letter  of  the  Extraordinary  Ambassadors  to  the  Grcffier  of  the  States  General,  Aug. 
j". ,  1689  ;  and  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Van  Odyck,  who  vras  a\  Hatuptotv  Cq\\t\. 
'l  JAemdirs  of  Sir  Ewaa  Cameron  ;  Memoirs  of  Dundee. 
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stone  on  the  field  of  battle  marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be  trusted,  the  place 
where  he  fell.*  During  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  he  had  approved 
himself  a  great  warrior  and  politician  ;  and  his  name  is  therefore  mentioned 
with  respect  by  that  large  class  of  persons  who  think  that  there  is  no  excess 
of  wickedness  for  which  courage  and  ability  do  not  atone. 

It  is  curious  that  the  two  most  remarkable  battles  that  perhaps  were 
ever  gained  by  irregular  over  regular  troops  should  have  been  fought  in  the 
same  week  ;  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  and  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler. 
In  both  battles  the  success  of  the  irregular  troops  was  singularly  rapid  and 
complete.  In  both  battles  the  panic  of  the  regular  troops,  in  spite  of  the 
conspiaious  example  of  courage  set  by  their  generals,  was  singularly  dis- 
graceful. It  ought  also  to  be  noted  that,  of  these  extraordinary  victories, 
one  was  gained  by  Celts  over  Saxons,  and  the  other  by  Saxons  over  Celts. 
The  victory  of  Killiecrankie  indeed,  though  neither  more  splendid  nor  more 
important  than  the  victory  of  Newton  Butler,  is  far  more  widely  renowned  ; 
and  the  reason  is  evident  The  Anglosaxon  and  the  Celt  have  been  recon- 
ciled in  Scotland,  and  have  never  been  reconciled  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland 
all  the  great  actions  of  both  races  are  thrown  into  a  common  stock,  and  are 
considered  as  making  up  the  glory  which  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  So 
completely  has  the  old  antipathy  been  extinguished  that  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  hear  a  Lowlander  talk  with  complacency  and  even  with  pride 
of  the  most  humiliating  defeat  that  his  ancestors  ever  underwent.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  eminent  man  in  whom  national  feeling  and  clannish 
feeling  were  stronger  than  in  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Yet  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
mentioned  Killiecrankie,  he  seemed  utterly  to  forget  that  he  was  a  Saxon, 
that  he  was  of  the  same  blood  and  of  the  same  speech  with  Ramsay's  foot 
and  Annandale's  horse.  His  heart  swelled  with  triumph  when  he  related 
how  his  own  kindred  had  fled  like  hares  before  a  smaller  number  of  warriors 
of  a  different  breed  and  of  a  different  tongue. 

In  Ireland  the  feud  remains  unhealed.  The  name  of  Newton  Butler, 
insultingly  repeated  by  a  minority,  is  hateful  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
population.  If  a  monument  were  set  up  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  would 
probably  be  defaced  :  if  a  festival  were  held  in  Cork  or  W^aterford  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle,  it  would  probably  be  interrupted  by  violence. 
The  most  illustrious  Irish  poet  of  our  time  would  have  thought  it  treason  to 
his  country  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  conquerors.  One  of  the  most  learned 
and  diligent  Irish  archaeologists  of  our  time  has  laboured,  not  indeed  very 
Kuccessfully,  to  prove  that  the  event  of  the  day  was  decided  by  a  mere 
accident  from  which  the  Englishry  could  derive  no  glory.  We  caimot  won- 
der that  the  victory  of  the  Highlanders  should  be  more  celebrated  than  the 
victory  of  the  Enniskilleners  when  we  consider  that  the  victory  of  the  High- 
landers is  matter  of  boast  to  all  Scotland,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  Ennis- 
killeners is  matter  of  shame  to  three-fourths  of  Ireland. 

As  far  as  the  great  interests  of  the  State  were  concerned,  it  mattered  not 
at  all  whether  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  were  lost  or  won.  It  is  very  im- 
probable that  even  Dundee,  if  he  had  survived  the  most  glorious  day  of  his 
life,  could  have  surmounted  those  difficulties  which  sprang  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  his  army,  and  which  would  have  increased  tenfold  as  soon  as 
the  wsMC  was  transferred  to  the  Lowlands.  It  is  certain  that  his  successor 
was  altogether  unequal  to  the  task.  During  a  day  or  two,  indeed,  the  new 
general  might  flatter  himself  that  all  would  go  well.  His  army  ^^^  j^j^,,, 
was  rapidly  swollen  to  near  double  the  number  of  claymores  that  land  anny 
Dundee  had  commanded.  The  Stewarts  of  Appin,  who,  though  'e'°<o'"J- 
full  of  xeal,  had  not  been  able  to  come  up  in  time  for  the  battle,  viete  amow^ 

♦  TiK  tradition  is  certainly  much  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  o\d.    1V« 
Mooe  was  poiated  out  to  Burt. 
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the  first  who  arrived.  Several  clans  who  had  hitherto  waited  to  see  which 
side  was  the  stronger,  were  now  eager  to  descend  on  the  Lowlands  under 
the  standard  of  King  James  the  Seventh.  The  Grants  indeed  continued 
to  bear  true  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  ;  and  the  Mackintoshes  were 
kept  neutral  by  unconquerable  aversion  to  Keppoch.  But  Macphersons, 
Karquharsons,  and  Frasers  came  in  crowds  to  the  camp  at  Blair.  The 
hesitation  of  the  Athol  men  was  at  an  end.  Many  of  them  had  lurked, 
during  the  fight,  among  the  crags  and  birch  trees  of  Killiecrankic,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  event  of  the  day  was  decided,  had  emerged  from  those  hiding 
places  to  strip  and  butcher  the  fugitives  who  tried  to  escape  by  the  pass. 
The  Robertsons,  a  Gaelic  race,  though  bearing  a  Saxon  name,  gave  in  at 
this  conjuncture  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  king.  Their  chief 
Alexander,  who  took  his  appellation  from  his  lordship  of  Struan,  was  a 
very  voung  man  and  a  student  at  the  University  of  Saint  Andrew's.  He 
had  there  acquired  a  smattering  of  letters,  and  had  been  initiated  much 
more  deeply  into  Tory  politics.  He  now  joined  the  Highland  army,  and 
continued,  through  a  long  life,  to  be  constant  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  His 
part,  however,  in  public  affairs  was  so  insignificant  that  his  name  would  not 
now  be  remembered,  if  he  had  not  left  a  volume  of  poems,  alwa3rs  very 
stupid  and  often  very  profligate.  Had  this  book  been  manufactured  in 
Grub  Street,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  honoured  with  a  quarter  of  a  line 
in  the  Dunciad.  But  it  attracted  some  notice  on  account  of  the  situation 
of  the  writer.  For,  a  hundred  and  twentv  years  ago,  an  eclogue  or  a  lam- 
poon written  by  a  Highland  chief  was  a  literary  portent.* 

But,  though  the  numerical  strength  of  Cannon's  forces  was  increasing,  their 
efficiency  was  diminishing.  Every  new  tribe  which  joined  the  camp  brought 
with  it  some  new  cause  of  dissension.  In  the  hour  of  peril,  the  most  arrogant 
and  mutinous  spirits  will  often  submit  to  the  guidance  of  superior  genius. 
Yet,  even  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  even  to  the  genius  of  Dundee,  the  Celtic 
chiefs  had  yielded  but  a  precarious  and  imperfect  obedience.  To  restrain  them, 
when  intoxicated  with  success  and  confident  of  their  strength,  would  probably 
have  been  too  hard  a  task  even  for  him,  as  it  had  been,  in  the  preceding 
generation,  too  hard  a  task  for  Montrose.  The  new  general  did  nothing  but 
hesitate  and  blunder.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  a  large  body  of  men, 
chiefly  Robertsons,  down  into  the  low  country  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
provisions.  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  this  detacnment  would  without 
difficulty  occupy  Perth.  But  Mackay  had  already  restored  order  among 
the  remains  of  his  army  :  he  had  assembled  round  him  some  troops  which 
had  not  shared  in  the  disgrace  of  the  late  defeat ;  and  he  was  again 
ready  for  action.  Cruel  as  his  sufferings  had  been,  he  had  wisely  and 
magnanimously  resolved  not  to  punish  what  was  past.  To  distinguish  be- 
tween degrees  of  guilt  was  not  easy.  To  decimate  the  guilty  would  have 
])cen  to  commit  a  fiightful  massacre.  His  habitual  piety  too  led  him  to  con- 
sider the  unexampled  panic  which  had  seized  his  soldiers  as  a  proof  rather  of 
the  divine  displeasure  than  of  their  cowardice.  He  acknowledged  with  he- 
roic humility  that  the  singular  firmness  which  he  had  himself  displayed  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  and  havoc  was  not  his  own,  and  that  he  might  well, 
but  for  the  support  of  a  higher  power,  have  behaved  as  pusillanimously  as 
any  of  the  wretched  runaways  who  had  thrown  away  their  weapons  and  im- 
plored quarter  in  vain  from  the  barbarous  marauders  of  Athol.  His  depen- 
dence on  heaven  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  applying  himself 
vigorously  to  the  work  of  providing,  as  far  as  human  prudence  could  provide, 

*  Sec  the  History  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  Alexander  Robertson.  In  this  history  he 
is  represented  as  having  joined  before  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  But  it  appears  from 
the  evidence  which  is  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  of  July  i^i  x6qo»  thait  Vve 
came  in  on  the  followin^^  daj'. 
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;igaiiist  ilie  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  he  had  just  experi- 
enced. The  immediate  cause  of  the  late  defeat  wan  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
bayonets.  The  firelock  of  the  Highlander  was  quite  distinct  from  the  weapon 
wliich  he  used  in  close  fight.  He  discharged  his  shot,  threw  away  his  gun 
and  fell  on  with  his  sword.  This  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  It  took  the 
r^ular  musketeer  two  or  three  minutes  to  alter  his  missile  weapon  into  a 
weapon  with  which  he  could  encounter  an  enemy  hand  to  hand  ;  and  during 
these  two  or  three  minutes  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  had  been 
decided.  Mackay  therefore  ordered  all  his  bayonets  to  be  so  formed  that 
they  might  be  screwed  upon  the  barrel  without  stopping  it  up,  and  that  his 
men  might  be  able  to  receive  a  charge  the  very  instant  after  firing.  * 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of  the  Gaelic  army  was  advanc- 
ing towards  Perth,  he  hastened  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of  a  body  skirmish  st 
of  dragoons  who  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  and  whose  spirit  was  Saim  John- 
therefore  unbroken.  On  Wednesday  the  thirty-first  of  July,  only  ***^*  *" 
four  days  after  his  defeat,  he  fell  in  with  the  Robertsons,  attacked  them, 
routed  them,  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  and  took  thirty  pri- 
soners, with  the  loss  of  only  a  single  soldier,  f  This  skirmish  produced  an 
effect  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants  or  of  the 
slain.  The  reputation  of  the  Celtic  arms  went  down  almost  as  fast  as  it 
had  risen.  During  two  or  three  dajrs  it  had  been  everywhere  imagined 
that  those  arms  were  invincible.  There  was  now  a  reaction.  It  was  per- 
ceived that  what  had  happened  at  Killiecrankie  was  an  exception  to 
ordinary  rules,  and  that  the  Highlanders  were  not,  except  in  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  a  match  for  good  regular  troops. 

Meanwhile  the  disorders  of  Cannon's  camp  went  on  increasing.  He 
called  a  council  of  war  to  xx)nsider  what  course  it  would  be  ad-  oisorden 
visable  to  take.  But,  as  soon  as  the  council  had  met,  a  pre- jn^e  Higti- 
liminary  question  was  raised.  Who  were  entitled  to  be  consulted  ?  "^*' 
The  army  was  almost  exclusively  a  Highland  army.  The  recent  victory 
had  been  won  exclusively  by  Highland  warriors.  Great  chiefs,  who  had 
brought  six  or  seven  hundred  fighting  men  into  the  field,  did  not  think  it 
fair  that  they  should  be  outvoted  by  gentlemen  from  Ireland  and  from  the 
low  country,  who  bore  indeed  King  James's  commission,  and  were  called 
Colonels  and  Captains,  but  who  were  Colonels  without  regiments  and 
Captains  without  companies.  Lochiel  spoke  strongly  in  behalf  of  the  class 
to  wliich  he  belonged  :  but  Cannon  decided  that  the  votes  of  the  Saxon 
officers  ^ould  be  reckoned.  J 

It  was  next  considered  what  was  to  be  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Lochiel 
was  for  advancing,  for  marching  towards  Mackay  wherever  Mackay  might 
be,  and  for  giving  battle  again.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  success  had 
so  turned  the  head  of  the  wise  chief  of  the  Camerons  as  to  make  him  in- 
jvmsible  of  the  danger  of  the  course  which  he  recommended.  But  he  probably 
conceived  that  nothing  but  a  choice  between  dangers  was  left  to  him.  His 
notion  was  that  vigorous  action  was  necessary  to  the  verv  being  of  a  High- 
land army,  and  that  the  coalition  of  clans  would  last  only  while  they  were 
impatiently  pushing  forward  from  battlefield  to  battlefield.  He  was  again 
overruled.  All  his  hopes  of  success  were  now  at  an  end.  His  pride  was 
severely  wounded.  He  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of  a  great  captain  : 
bat  he  cared  as  little  as  any  Whig  for  a  royal  commission.  He  had  been 
willing  to  be  the  right  hand  of  Dundee  :  but  he  would  not  be  ordered  about 
by  Cannon.  He  quitted  the  camp  and  retired  to  Lochaber.  He  indeed 
directed  his  clan  to  remain.  But  the  clan,  deprived  of  the  leader  whom  it 
adored,  and  aware  that  he  had  withdrawn  himself  in  iW-Vvumo\xt,  vi;v&  two 

♦  Siaday's  Memmn.  f  Afadcay's  Memoirs ;  Memoirs  o(  Sit  Ewatv  Cstawcock 

/  Mcmoin  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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longer  the  same  terrible  column  which  had  a  few  days  before  kept  so  well 
the  vow  to  perish  or  to  conquer.  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  whose  forces  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  of  any  other  of  the  confederate  chiefs,  followed 
Lochiel's  example,  and  returned  to  Skye* 

Mackay's  arrangements  wpre  by  this  time  complete ;  and  he  had  little 
j^  .  doubt  that,  if  the  rebels  came  down  to  attack  him,  the  regular  army 
adtice  Sis-  would  retrieve  the  honour  which  had  been  lost  at  Killiecrankie. 
fiTthe^  His  chief  difficulties  arose  from  the  unwise  interference  of  the 
Scotch  ministers  of  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh  with  matters  which  ought  to 
minisiers.  jjj^yg  ^gen  left  to  his  direction.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  they, 
after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  men  who,  having  no  military  experience,  sit  in 
judgment  on  military  operations,  considered  success  as  the  only  test  of  the 
ability  of  a  commander.  Whoever  wins  a  battle  is,  in  the  estimation  of  such 
persons,  a  great  general  :  whoever  is  beaten  is  a  bad  general ;,  and  no 
general  had  ever  been  more  completely  beaten  than  Mackay.  William,  on 
the  other  hand,  continued  to  place  entire  confidence  in  his  unfortunate  lieu- 
tenant. To  the  disparaging  remarks  of  critics  who  had  never  seen  a  skir- 
mish, Portland  replied,  by  his  master's  orders,  that  Mackay  was  perfectly 
trustworthy,  that  he  was  brave,  that  he  imderstood  war  better  than  any 
other  officer  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  any 
prejudice  should  exist  against  so  good  a  man  and  so  good  a  soldier. f 

The  unjust  contempt  with  which  the  Scotch  Privy  Councillors  regarded 
The  ca-  Mackay  led  them  into  a  great  error  which  might  well  have  caused 
«tationJd\t  *  great  disaster.  The  Cameronian  regiment  was  sent  to  garrison 
Dunkeid.  Dunkeld.  Of  this  arrangement  Mackay  altogether  disapproved. 
He  knew  that  at  Dunkeld  these  troops  would  be  near  the  enemy ;  that  they 
would  be  far  from  all  assistance  ;  that  they  would  be  in  an  open  to\K'n ;  that 
they  would  be  surrounded  by  a  hostile  population :  that  they  were  very 
imperfectly  disciplined,  though  doubtless  brave  and  zealous ;  that  they  were 
regarded  by  the  whole  Jacobite  party  throughout  Scotland  with  peculiar 
malevolence  ;  and  that  in  all  probability  some  great  effort  would  be  made 
to  disgrace  and  destroy  themJt 

The  General's  opinion  was  disregarded  ;  and  the  Cameronians  occupied 
the  post  assigned  to  them.  It  soon  appeared  that  his  forebodings  were  just. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  Dunkeld  furnished  Cannon  with  intel- 
ligence, and  urged  him  to  make  a  bold  push.  The  peasantry  of  Athol, 
impatient  for  spoil,  came  in  great  nimibers  to  swell  his  army.  The  regiment 
hourly  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  became  discontented  and  turbulent. 
The  men,  intrepid,  indeed,  both  from  constitution  and  from  enthusiasm,  but 
not  yet  broken  to  habits  of  military  submission,  expostulated  with  Cleland, 
who  commanded  them.  They  had,  they  imagined,  been  recklessly,  if  not  per- 
fidiously, sent  to  certain  destruction.  They  were  protected  by  no  ramparts : 
they  had  a  very  scanty  stock  of  ammunition  :  they  were  hemmed  in  by  ene- 
mies. An  officer  might  mount  and  gallop  beyond  reach  of  danger  in  an 
hour:  but  the  private  soldier  must  stay  and  be  butchered.  "Neither  I,*' 
said  Cleland,  **  nor  any  of  my  officers  will,  in  any  extremity,  abandon  you. 
Hring  out  my  horse,  all  our  horses  :  they  shall  be  shot  dead."  These  words 
produced  a  complete  change  of  feeling.  The  men  answered  that  the  horses 
should  not  be  shot,  that  they  wanted  no' pledge  from  their  brave  Colonel 
except  his  word,  and  that  they  would  run  the  last  hazard  with  him.  They 
kept  their  promise  well.  The  Puritan  blood  was  now  thoroughly  up ;  and 
what  that  blood  was  when  it  was  up  had  been  proved  on  many  fields  of  battle. 

•  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 

t  See  Portland's  Letters  to  Melville  of  April  aa,  and  May  15,  1690,  in  the  Lcven  and 
Melville  Papers. 
I  Mackay's  Memoirs  :  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
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That  night  the  regiment  passed  under  arms.      On  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  the  twenty-first  of  August,  all  the  hills  round  Dun-  The  High- 
keld  were  alive  with  bonnets  and  plaids.     Cannon's  army  was  JJ2|J*^tbc*'* 
much  larger  than  that  which  Dundee  had  commanded,  and  was  Cameru- 
accompanied  by  more  than  a  thousand  horses  laden  with  baggage,  "ren^"** 
Both  the  horses  and  baggage  were  probably  part  of  the  booty  of  puis* a 
Killiecrankie.     The  whole  number  of  Highlanders  was  estimated  by  those 
who  saw  them  at  from  four  to  five  thousand  men.    They  came  furiously  on. 
The  outposts  of  the  Cameronians  were  speedily  driven  in.     The  assailants 
came  pouring  on  every  side  into  the  streets.     The  church,  however,  held 
out  obstinately.     But  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment  made  its  stand  be- 
hind a  wall  which  surrounded  a  house  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Athol. 
This  wall,  which  had  two  or  three  days  before  been  hastily  repaired  with 
timber  and  loose  stones,  the  soldiers  defended  desperately  with  musket, 
pike,  and  halbert.     Their  bullets  were  soon  spent ;  but  some  of  the  men 
were  employed  in  cutting  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  Marquess's  house  and 
shaping  it  into  slugs.     Meanwhile  all  the  neighbouring  houses  were  crowded 
from  top  to  bottom  with  Highlanders,  who  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  the 
windoMTs.     Cleland,  while  encouraging  his  men,  was  shot  dead.    The  com* 
mand  devolved  on  Major  Henderson.     In  another  minute  Henderson  fo'l 
pierced  with  three  mortal  wounds.     His  place  was  supplied  by  Captain 
Munro,  and  the  contest  went  on  with  undiminished  fury.     A  party  of  the 
Cameronians  salUed  forth,  set  fire  to  the  houses  from  which  the  fatal  shots 
had  come,  and  turned  the  keys  in  the  doors.     In  one  single  dwelling  six- 
teen of  the  enemy  were  burnt  alive.     Those  who  were  in  the  fight  described 
it  as  a  terrible  initiation  for  recruits.     Half  the  town  was  blazing ;  and  with 
the  incessant  roar  of  the  guns  were  mingled  the  piercing  shrieks  of  wretches 
perishing  in  the  flames.     The  struggle  lasted  four  hours.     By  that  time  the 
Cameronians  were  reduced  nearly  to  their  last  flask  of  powder :  but  their 
spirit  never  flagged.     "The  enemy  will  soon  carry  the  wall.   Be  it  so.   We 
i»ill  retreat  into  the  house:  we  wiU  defend  it  to  the  last ;  and,  if  they  force 
their  way  into  it,  we  will  bum  it  over  their  heads  and  our  own."    But,  while 
they  were  revolving  these  desperate  projects,  they  observed  that  the  fury  ol 
the  assault  slackened.     Soon  the  Highlanders  began  to  fall  back :  disorder 
visibly  spread  among  them ;  and  whole  bands  began  to  march  off  to  the  hills. 
It  was  in  vain  that  their  general  ordered  them  to  return  to  the  attack. 
Perseverance  was  not  one  of  their  military  virtues.     ITie  Cameronians 
meanwhile,  with  shouts  of  defiance,  invited  Amalek  and  Moab  to  come 
back  and  to  try  another  chance  with  the  chosen  people.   But  these  exhorta- 
tions had  as  little  effect  as  those  of  Cannon.     In  a  short  time  the  whole 
Gaelic  army  was  in  full  retreat  towards  Blair.     Then  the  drums  struck  up  : 
the  victorious  Puritans  threw  their  caps  into  the  air,  raised,  with  one  voice, 
a  psalm  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving,  and  waved  their  colours,  colours 
which  were  on  that  day  unfurled  for  the  first  time  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
but  which  have  since  been  proudly  borne  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  which  are  now  embellished  with  the  Sphinx  and  the  Dragon,  emblems 
of  brave  actions  achieved  in  Egypt  and  in  China.* 

The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to  be  joyful  and  thankful ;  for  they 
hati  finished  the  war.     In  the  rebel  camp  all  was  discord  and  Dissolution 
dejection.     The  Highlanders  blamed  Cannon  :   Cannon  blamed  jfigWand 
the  Highlanders ;  and  the  host  which  had  been  the  terror  of  Scot-  »nny. 
land  melted  fast  away.     The  confederate  chiefs  signed  an  association  by 

'  Exact  Narrative  of  the  Conflict  at  Dunkeld  between  the  Earl  of  Angus's  Regiment 
asd  the  Rebels*  collected  from  several  Officers  of  that  Kegiment  who  were  Actors  in,  oc 
Ejcwiinesses  of  all  that's  here  narrated  in  Reference  to  those  Actions;  l^ellcT  ot  \A^\x- 
tenant  Mackader  to  his  hrolher,  d^tcd  Dunkeld,  Aug.  21,  1689  ;  FailhfuV  Couleudui^s 
Disfi^rtd:  Miaute  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  ofAMg.  28,  quoted  by  Mt  Bunou» 

VOL.  U.  ^ 
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which  they  declared  themselves  faithful  subjects  of  King  James,  and  bound 
themselves  to  meet  again  at  a  future  time.  Having  gone  through  this 
form, — for  it  was  no  more, — they  departed,  each  to  his  hc«ne.  Cannon  and 
his  Irishmen  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Mull.  The  Lowlanders  who  had  followed 
Dundee  to  the  mountains  shifted  for  themselves  as  they  best  could.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  exactly  four  weeks  after  the  Gaelic  army  had  won 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  that  army  ceased  to  exist.  It  ceased  to  exist,  ai 
the  army  of  Montrose  had,  more  than  forty  yean  earlier,  ceased  to  exist, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  great  blow  from  without,  but  by  a  natural  dissolu- 
tion, the  effect  of  internal  malformation.  All  the  fruits  of  victory  were 
gathered  by  the  vanquished.  The  Castle  of  Blair,  which  had  been  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  contest,  opened  its  gates  to  Mackay  ;  and  a  chain  of 
military  posts,  extending  northward  as  far  as  Inverness,  protected  the 
cultivators  of  the  plains  against  the  predatory  inroads  of  the  mountaineers. 
During  the  autumn  the  government  was  much  more  annoyed  by  the  Wh%B 
of  the  low  country,  tlian  by  the  Jacobites  of  the  hills.  The  Club,  which  had, 
intn^esof  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  attempted  to  turn  the  kingdom 
^te  ofthe  "^^o  ^^  oligarchical  republic,  and  which  had  induced  the  Estates 
lumUnds.  to  refuse  supplies  and  to  stop  the  administration  of  justice,  con- 
tinued to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  harassed  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  by 
systematic  agitation.  The  organisation  of  this  body,  contemptible  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  generation  which  has  seen  the  Roman  Catholic  Association 
and  the  League  against  tlie  Com  Laws,  was  then  thought  marvellous  and 
formidable.  The  leaders  of  the  confederacy  boasted  that  they  would  force 
the  King  to  do  them  right  They  got  up  petitions  and  addresses,  tried  to 
inflame  the  populace  by  means  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  employed 
emissaries  among  the  soldiers,  and  talked  of  bringing  up  a  large  body  of 
Covenanters  from  the  west  to  overawe  the  Privy  Council.  In  spite  of  every 
artifice,  however,  the  ferment  of  the  public  mind  gradually  suicided.  The 
Government,  after  some  hesitation,  ventured  to  open  the  Courts  of  Justice 
which  the  Estates  had  closed.  The  Lords  of  Session  appointed  by  the 
Xing  took  their  seats ;  and  Sir  James  Dalrymple  presided.  The  Club 
attempted  to  induce  the  advocates  to  absent  themselves  from  the  bar,  and 
entertained  some  hope  that  the  mob  would  pull  the  judges  from  the  bench. 
But  it  speedily  became  dear  that  there  was  much  more  lUcely  to  be  a  scarcity 
of  fees  than  of  lawyers  to  take  them  :  the  common  people  of  Edinburgh 
were  well  pleased  to  see  again  a  tribunal  associated  in  their  imagination 
with  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  their  city  ;  and  by  many  signs  it  appeared 
that  the  false  and  greedy  faction  which  had  commanded  a  majority  of  the 
legislature  did  not  command  a  majority  of  the  nation.* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  war  in  Scotland  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
Disputes  the  discomfiture  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Dunkeld,  the  Parliament 
iish  Pari!?.'  broke  up  at  Westminster.  The  Houses  had  sate  ever  since  January 
ment.  without  a  reccss.     The  Commons,  who  were  cooped  up  in  a 

narrow  space,  had  suffered  severely  from  heat  and  discomfort ;  and  the 
health  of  many  members  had  given  way.  The  fruit,  however,  had  not 
been  proportioned  to  the  toil.  The  last  three  months  of  the  session  had 
been  almost  entirely  wasted  in  disputes,  which  have  left  no  trace  in  the 

*  The  history  of  Scotland  during  this  autumn  will  be  best  studied  in  the  Lcven  and 
Melville  Papers. 
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Statute  Book.  The  progress  of  salutary  laws  had  been  impeded,  sometimes 
by  bickerings  (letween  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  and  sometimes  by  bicker- 
ings between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 

The  Revolution  had  scarcely  been  acconiplished  when  it  appeared  that 
the  supporters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  not  forgotten  what  they  haul  suffered 
during  the  ascendency  of  their  enemies,  and  were  bent  on  obtaining  both 
reparation  and  revenge.  Even  before  the  throne  was  filled,  the  Lords 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  frightful  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  concerning  the  death  of  Essex.  The  committee, 
which  consisted  of  zealous  Whigs,  continue<l  its  inquiries  till  all  reasonable 
men  were  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand,  and  till  his  wife, 
his  brother,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  were  desirous  that  the  investiga- 
tion  should  be  carried  no  further.*  Atonement  was  made,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  to  the  memory  and  the  families  of  some 
victims,  who  were  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power.  Soon 
after  the  Convention  had  been  turned  into  a  Parliament,  a  bill  for  The  at- 
reversing  the  attainder  of  I^rd  Russell  was  presented  to  the  Peers,  jJisS  I^c- 
was  sp)eedily  passed  by  them,  was  sent  down  to  the  Lower  House,  versed. 
and  was  welcomed  there  with  no  common  signs  of  emotion.  Many  of  the 
members  had  sate  in  that  very  chamber  with  Russell.  He  had  long  ex- 
ercised there  an  influence  resembling  the  influence  which,  within  the  memory 
of  this  generation,  belonged  to  the  upright  and  benevolent  Althorpe ;  an 
infhience  derived,  not  from  superior  skill  in  debate  or  in  declamation,  but 
from  spotless  integrity,  from  plain  good  sense,  and  from  that  frankness,  that 
simplicity,  that  good  nature,  which  are  singularly  graceful  and  winning  in  a 
man  raised  by  birth  and  fortune  high  above  his  fellows.  By  the  Whigs  Rus- 
cell  had  been  honoured  as  a  chief ;  and  his  ]x>litical  adversaries  had  admitted 
that,  when  he  was  not  misled  by  associates  less  respectable  and  more  artful 
than  himself,  he  was  as  honest  and  kindhearted  a  gentleman  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. The  manly  firmness  and  Christian  meekness  with  which  he  had  met 
death,  the  desolation  of  his  noble  house,  the  misery  of  the  bereaved  father, 
the  blighted  prospects  of  the  orphan  children,f  above  all,  the  union  of 
womanly  tenderness  and  angelic  patience  in  her  who  had  been  dearest  to  the 
brave  snfTerer,  who  had  sate,  with  the  pen  in  her  hand,  by  his  side  at  the  bar, 
who  had  cheered  the  gloom  of  his  cell,  and  who,  on  his  last  day,  had  .shared 
with  him  the  memorials  of  the  great  sacrifice,  had  softened  the  hearts  of 
many  who  were  little  in  the  habit  of  pitying  an  opponent.  That  Russell 
had  many  good  qualities,  that  he  had  meant  well,  that  he  had  been  hardly 
used,  was  now  admitted  even  by  courtly  lawyers  who  had  assisted  in  shedding 
his  blood,  and  by  courtly  divines  who  had  done  their  worst  to  blacken  his 
reputation.  When,  therefore,  the  parchment  which  annulled  his  sentence 
wxs  laid  on  the  table  of  that  assembly  in  which,  eight  years  before,  his  face 
and  his  voice  had  been  so  well  known,  the  excitement  was  great.  One  old 
^^^lig  member  tried  to  speak,  but  was  overcome  by  his  feelings.  "  I  cannot," 
he  fidtered  out,  "name  my  Lord  Russell  without  disorder.  It  is  enough  to 
name  him.  I  am  not  able  to  say  more."  Many  eyes  were  directed  towards 
tax  part  of  the  house  where  Finch  sate.     The  highly  honourable  manner 

•  See  the  Lords'  Touroals  of  Feb.  5,  i68j,  and  of  many  subsequent  days ;  Braddon's 
namphlet  entitled  the  Earl  of  Essex's  Memory  and  Honour  Vinciic.ittd,  1690  ;  and  the 
Londoa  Gaxettcs  of  July  31,  and  August  4,  and  7,  Z690,  in  which  Lady  Essex  and  Burnet 
^blidy  oootndicted  Braddon. 

t  Whether  the  attainder  of  lx)rd  Russell  would,  if  unreversed,  hAvc  prevented  his  son 
from  succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Bedford  is  a  difficult  question.  The  old  Karl  collected 
die  opt oions  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  age,  which  may  still  be  seen  among  the  .nr- 
duves  at  Wobtira.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  these  opinions  is  signed  by  Pcmbenon, 
vbo  had  pre»ded  at  the  trial.  This  drauastaatce  seems  to  prove  that  the  famWy  d'\d  not 
vaantt  to  him  »ny  iajwstice  or  tmxelty ;  and  in  truth  he  had  behaved  as  weW  a&  anv  "iMd^e* 
before  thm  Revolution,  ever  behaved  on  »  similar  occasion. 
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in  which  be  had  quitted  a  lucrative  office,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  that  lie 
could  not  keep  it  without  supporting  the  dispensing  power,  and  the  con* 
spicuous  part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  defence  of  the  Bishops,  had  done 
much  to  atone  for  his  faults.  Yet,  on  this  day,  it  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  had  strenuously  exerted  himself,  as  counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  obtain 
that  judgment  which  was  now  to  be  solemnly  revoked.  He  rose,  and*  at- 
tempted to  defend  his  conduct  :  but  neither  his  legal  acuteness,  nor  that 
fluent  and  sonorous  elocution  which  was  in  his  family  a  hereditary  gift,  and 
of  which  none  of  his  family  had  a  larger  share  than  himself,  availed  him  on 
this  occasion.  The  House  was  in  no  humour  to  hear  him,  and  repeatedly 
interrupted  him  by  cries  of  **  Order."  He  had  been  treated,  he  was  told, 
with  great  indulgence.  No  accusation  had  been  brought  against  him.  Why 
then  should  he,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  himself,  attempt  to  throw 
dishonourable  imputations  on  an  illustrious  name,  and  to  apologise  for  a 
judicial  murder?  He  was  forced  to  sit  down,  after  declaring  that  he  meant 
only  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  his 
professional  duty ;  that  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  attacking  the  memory 
of  Lord  Russell,  and  that  he  should  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  reversing  of  the 
attainder.  Before  the  House  rose  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  would 
have  been  instantly  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  had  not  some  additions 
and  omissions  been  proposed,  which  would,  it  was  thought,  make  the  re- 
paration more  complete.  The  amendments  were  prepared  with  great 
expedition ;  the  Lords  agreed  to  them ;  and  the  King  gladly  gave  his 
assent.* 

This  bill  was  soon  followed  by  three  other  bills  which  annulled  three 
oth  rat-  wicked  and  infamous  judgments,  the  judgment  against  Sidney, 
tainden      the  judgment  against  Cornish,  and  the  judgment  against  Alice 

rcvencd.       Lislcf 

Some  living  Whigs  obtained  without  difficulty  redress  for  injuries  which 
Case  of  '^^y  ^^  suffered  in  the  late  reign.  The  sentence  of  Samuel  John- 
samud  son  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
Johnson.  ,,^j^^  resolved  that  the  scourging  which  he  had  undergone  was  cruel, 
and  that  his  degradation  \n&  of  no  legal  effect  The  latter  proposition 
admitted  of  no  dispute  :  for  he  had  been  degraded  by  the  prelates  who  had 
been  appointed  to  govern  the  diocese  of  London  during  Compton's  suspension. 
Compton  had  been  suspended  by  a  decree  of  the  High  Commission  ;  and 
the  decrees  of  the  High  Commission  were  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
nullities.  Johnson  had  therefore  been  stripped  of  his  robe  by  persons  who 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  The  Commons  requested  the  lung  to  com- 
pensate the  sufferer  by  some  ecclesiastical  preferment.^  William,  however, 
found  that  he  could  not,  without  great  inconvenience,  grant  this  request  For 
Johnson,  though  brave,  honest,  and  religious,  had  always  been  rash,  muti- 
nous, and  quarrelsome ;  and  since  he  had  endured  for  his  opinions  a  martyr- 
dom more  terrible  than  death,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  and  understand- 
ing had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  as  offensive  to  Low  Church- 
men as  to  High  Churchmen.  Like  too  many  other  men,  who  are  not  to  be 
turned  from  the  path  of  right  by  pleasure,  by  lucre,  or  by  danger,  he  mis- 
look  the  impulses  of  his  pride  and  resentment  for  the  monitions  of  conscience, 
and  deceived  himself  into  a  belief  that,  in  treating  friends  and  foes  with 
indiscriminate  insolence  and  asperity,  he  was  merely  showing  his  Christian 
faithfulness  and  courage.      Burnet,  by  exhorting  him  to  patience  and  for- 

•  Grey's  Debates.  March  x68t. 

t  llie  Acts  which  reversed  the  attainders  of  Russell,  Sidney,  Cornish,  and  Alice  Lisle 
were  private  Acts.  Only  the  titles  therefore  are  printed  in  the  Statute  Book  ;  but  the 
Acts  will  be  found  in  Howell's  Collection  of  State  Trials. 

X  Commons'  Jotunals,  June  24,  1689. 
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giveness  of  injuries,  made  him  a  mortal  enemy.  **Tell  His  Lordship," 
said  the  inflexible  priest,  '*  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  to  let  me  look 
after  mine."  *  It  soon  began  to  be  whispered  that  Johnson  was  mad.  He 
accused  Burnet  of  being  the  author  of  tne  report,  and  avenged  himself  by 
writing  libels  so  violent  that  they  strongly  confirmed  the  imputation  which 
they  were  meant  to  refute.  The  King  thought  it  better  to  give  out  of  his 
own  revenue  a  liberal  compensation  for  the  wrongs  which  the  Commons 
had  brought  to  his  notice  than  to  place  an  eccentric  and  irritable  man  in  a 
situation  of  dignity  and  public  trust  Johnson  was  gratified  with  a  present 
of  a  thousand  poimds,  and  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  for  two  lives. 
His  son  was  also  provided  for  in  the  public  service.f 

While  the  Commons  were  considering  the  case  of  Johnson,  the  Lords 
were   scrutinising  with  severity  the   proceedings  which  had,  in    case  of 
the  late  reign,  been  instituted  against  one  of  their  own  order,  the    Devon* 
Earl  of  Devonshire.     The  judges  who  had  passed  sentence  on    ^"^^ 
him  were  strictly  interrogated  ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that 
in  his  case  the  privileges  of  the  ]>eerage  had  been  infringed,  and  that  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  punishing  a  hasty  blow  by  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  had  violated  common  justice  and  the  Great  Charter.:*: 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  all  ]>arties  seemed  to  have  agreed 
in  thinking  that  some  public  reparation  was  due.  But  the  fiercest  case  of 
passions  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories  were  soon  roused  by  the  noisy  o^xe^ 
claims  of  a  wretch  whose  sufferings,  great  as  they  might  seem,  had  been 
trifling  when  compared  with  his  crimes.  Oates  Iiad  come  back,  like  a  ghost 
from  the  place  of  punishment,  to  haunt  the  spots  which  had  been  polluted 
by  his  guilt.  The  three  years  and  a  half  which  followed  his  scourging  he 
had  passed  in  one  of  the  cells  of  Newgate,  except  when  on  certain  days,  the 
anniversaries  of  his  perjuries,  he  had  been  brought  forth  and  set  on  the  pil> 
lor}%  He  was  still,  however,  regarded  by  many  fanatics  as  a  martyr  ;  and 
it  was  said  that  they  were  able  so  far  to  corrupt  his  keepers  that,  in  spite  of 
positive  orders  from  the  government,  his  sufferings  were  mitigated  by  many 
indulgences.  While  offienders,  who,  compared  with  him,  were  innocent, 
^ew  lean  on  the  prison  allowance,  his  dieer  was  mended  by  turkeys  and 
chines,  capons  and  sucking  pigs,  venison  pasties  and  hampers  of  claret,  the 
ofiEerings  of  zealous  ProtestantSk§  When  James  had  fled  from  Whitehall, 
and  when  London  was  in  confusion,  it  was  moved,  in  the  Council  of  Lords 
which  had  provisionally  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  that  Oates  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  The  motion  was  rejected :  ||  but  the  gaolers,  not  knowing 
whom  to  obey  in  that  time  of  anarchy,  and  desiring  to  conciliate  a  man  who 
had  once  been,  and  might  perhaps  again  l)e,  a  terrible  enemy,  allowed  their 
prisoner  to  go  freely  about  the  town.H  His  uneven  legs  and  his  hideous 
face,  made  more  hideous  by  the  shearing  which  his  ears  had  undergone,  were 
now  again  seen  every  day  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Requests.** 
He  fastened  himself  on  his  old  patrons,  and,  in  that  drawl  which  he  affected 

*  Johnson  tells  this  story  himself  in  his  strange  pamphlet  entitled  Notes  upon  the 
Phoenix  Edition  of  the  P.isiorad  Letter,  1694. 

t  Some  Memorials  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of 
hi<  works,  1710. 

\  Lords'  Journals,  Biay  15.  1689. 

1  North's  Examen,  334.  North's  evidence  is  confirmed  by  several  contemporary  squibs 
ia  prose  and  verse.    See  also  the  eZicc^  fipcroXoiyov,*  1 69 7. 

I  Halifax  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Gates's  tiK<i)v  paaiXiKi^. 

**  In  a  ballad  of  the  time  are  the  following  lines  : — 

•*  Come  listen,  ye  Whig?,  to  my  pitiful  moan. 
All  you  that  have  ears,  when  the  Doctor  has  none." 

These  lines  must  have  been  in  Mason^s  head  when  he  wrote  the  couplet — 

"Witness,  ye  Hijk.  ye  Johnsons.  Scots,  Shebbearcs : 
nark  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears." 
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as  a  mark  of  gentility,  gave  them  the  history  of  his  wrongs  and  of  his  hopes. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  now,  when  the  good  cause  was  triumphant, 
the  discoverer  of  the  plot  could  be  overlookecL  "  Charles  gave  me  nine 
hundred  pounds  a  year.     Sure  William  will  give  me  more.*** 

In  a  few  weeks  he  brought  his  sentence  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
writ  of  error.     This  is  a  species  of  appeal  which  raises  no  question  of  fact. 
The  Lords,  while  sitting  judicially  on  the  writ  of  error,  were  not  competent 
to  examine  whether  the  verdict  which  pronounced  Oates  guilty  was  or  was 
not  according  to  the  evidence.     All  that  they  had  to  consider  was  whether, 
the  verdict  being  suppo.sed  to  be  according  to  the  evidence,  the  judgment 
was  legal.     But  it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  a  tribunal  composed 
of  veteran  magistrates,  and  was  almost  impossible  for  an  assembly  of  noble- 
men, who  were  all  strongly  biassed  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  and 
among  whom  there  was  at  that  time  not  a  single  person  whose  mind  had 
lx!en  (iisciplined  by  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  to  look  steadily  at  the  mere 
point  of  law,  abstracted  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.     In  the 
view  of  one  party,  a  party  which  even  among  the  Whig  ])eers  was  probably 
a  small  minority,  the  appellant  was  a  man  who  had  rendered  inestimable 
services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  who  had  been  requited  by 
long  confinement,  by  degrading  exposure,  and  by  torture  not  to  be  thought 
of  without  a  shudder.     The  majority  of  the  House  more  justly  regarded  him 
as  the  falsest,  the  most  malignant,   and  the  most   impudent  being  that 
had  ever  disgraced  the  human  form.     The  sight  of  that  brazen  forehead, 
the  accents  of  that  lying  tongue,  deprived  them  of  all  mastery  over  them- 
selves.     Many  of  them  doubtless  remembered  with  shame  and  remorse  that 
they  had  been  his  dupes,  and  that,  on  the  very  last  occasion  on  which  he 
had  stood  before  them,  he  had  by  perjury  induced  them  to  shed  the  blood 
!»f  one  of  their  own  illustrious  order.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
crowd  of  gentlemen  under  the  influence  of  feelings  like  these  would  act 
with  the  cold  impartiality  of  a  court  of  justice.     liefore  they  came  to  any 
decision  on  the  legal  question  which  Titus  had  brought  before  them,  they 
picked  a  succession  of  quarrels  with  him.     He  had  published  a  paper 
magnifying  his  merits  and  his  sufferings.     The  Lords  found  out  some  pre- 
tence for  calling  this  publication  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Marshalsea.     He  petitioned  to  be  released  :  but  an  objection  was  raised  to 
his  petition.     He  had  described  himself  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  and  their 
lordships  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  such.     He  was  brought  to  their 
bar,  and  asked  where  he  had  graduated.    He  answered,  "At  the  university 
of  Salamanca."    This  was  no  new  instance  of  his  mendacity  and  effrontery. 
His  Salamanca  degree  had  been,  during  many  years,  a  favourite  theme  of 
all  the  Tory  satirists  from  Dryden  downwards  ;  and  even  on  the  Continent 
the  Salamanca  Doctor  was  a  nickname  in  ordinary  use.t     l^he  Lords,  in 
their  hatred  of  Oates,  so  far  forgot  their  own  dignity  as  to  treat  this  ridiculous 
matter  seriously.     Tliey  ortlered  him  to  efface  from  his  petition  the  words, 
"Doctor  of  Divinity."     He  replied  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  do  it ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  back  to  gaol.:*: 

Tliese  preliminary  proceedings  indicated,  not  obscurely,  what  the  fate  of 
the  writ  of  error  would  be.  The  counsel  for  Oates  had  been  heard.  No  counsel 
appeared  against  him.  The  Judges  were  required  to  give  their  opinions. 
Nine  of  them  were  in  attendance  ;  and  among  the  nine  were  the  Chiefs  of 
llie  three  Courts  of  Common  Law.  The  unanimous  answer  of  these  grave, 
learned,  and  upright  magistrates  was  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 

*  North's  Examen,  224.  254.  North  says  "six  hundred  a  year."  But  I  liavc  taken 
the  larger  sum  from  the  impudent  petiiioa  which  Oates  addres^  to  the  Commons,  July 
25.  1689.     See  the  Journals. 

t  Van  Citters,  in  his  despatches  tothe  States  Genera],  uses  this  nickname  quite  gravely. 

\  Lords'  Journals,  M.iy  jo,  zdSp. 
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not  competent  to  degrade  a  priest  from  his  sacred  office,  or  to  pass  a  sentence 
of  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  that  therefore  the  judgment  against  Gates 
was  contrary  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  reversed.  The  Lords  should  un> 
doubted  ly  have  considered  themselves  as  bound  by  this  opinion.  That  they 
knew  Gates  to  be  the  worst  of  men  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  To  them, 
sitting  as  a  court  of  justice,  he  ought  to  have  been  merely  a  John  of  Styles, 
or  a  John  of  Nokes.  But  their  indignation  was  violently  excited.  Their 
habits  were  not  those  which  fit  men  for  the  discharge  of  judicial  duties. 
The  debate  turned  almost  entirely  on  matters  to  which  no  allusion  ought  to 
have  been  made.  Not  a  suigle  peer  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  judgment 
was  l^al :  but  much  was  said  about  the  odious  character  of  the  appellant, 
about  the  impudent  accusation  which  he  had  brought  against  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  and  about  the  evil  consequences  which  might  follow  if  so  bad  a 
man  were  capable  of  being  a  witness.  **  There  is  only  one  way,"  said  the 
Lord  President,  **  in  which  I  can  consent  to  reverse  the  fellow's  sentence. 
He  has  been  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn.  He  ought  to  be  whipped 
from  Tyburn  back  to  Aldgate.*  The  question  was  put.  Twenty-three 
peers  voted  for  reversing  the  judgment ;  thirty-five  for  affirming  it.* 

This  decision  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  not  without  reason.  A 
question  was  now  raised  which  might  justly  excite  the  anxiety  of  every  man 
in  the  kingdom.  That  question  was  whether  the  highest  tribunal,  the 
tribunal  on  which,  in  the  last  resort,  depended  the  most  precious  interests 
of  every  English  subject,  was  at  liberty  to  decide  judicial  questions  on  other 
than  judicial  grounds,  and  to  withhold  from  a  suitor  what  was  admitted  to 
be  his  legal  right,  on  account  of  the  depravity  of  his  moral  character.  That 
the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power,  under  the  forms  of  ordinary  justice,  was  strongly  felt  by  the  ablest 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  none  more  strongly  than  by  Somers. 
With  him,  and  with  those  who  reasoned  like  hira,  were,  on  this  occasion, 
allied  all  the  weak  and  hotheaded  zealots  who  still  regarded  Gates  as  a 
public  benefactor,  and  who  imagined  that  to  question  the  existence  of  the 
Popish  plot  was  to  question  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Gn  the 
very  morning  after  the  decision  of  the  Peers  had  been  pronounced,  keen 
reflections  were  thrown,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  justice  of  their 
lordships.  Three  days  later,  the  subject  was  brought  forward  by  a  Whig 
Privy  Councillor,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  member  for  Castle  Rising.  He  was 
one  of  the  Berkshire  branch  of  his  noble  family,  a  branch  which  enjoyed, 
in  that  age,  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  wonderfully  fertile  of  bad 
rhymers.  The  poetry  of  the  Berkshire  Howards  was  the  jest  of  three 
generations  of  satirists.  The  mirth  began  with  the  first  representation  of  the 
Rehearsal,  and  continued  do^^'n  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Dunciad.t  But 
Sir  Robert,  in  spite  of  his  bad  verses,  and  of  some  foibles  and  vanities  which 
bad  caused  him  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  under  the  name  of  Sir  Positive 
Atall,  had  in  parliament  the  weight  which  a  stanch  party  man  of  ample 
fortune,  of  illustrious  name,  of  ready  utterance,  and  of  resolute  spirit,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  possess,  t  When  he  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mons to  the  case  of  Gates,  some  Tories,  animated  by  the  same  passions 

*  Lords'  Journals,  May  31, 1689  ;  Commons'  Journals,  Aug.  2  ;  North's  Examen,  234  ; 
LnttrelTs  Diary. 

t  Sir  Rob<rt  was  the  ori^i^iiial  hero  of  the  Rehearsal,  and  was  called  Bilboa.  !■  the 
maodeUed  Dunciad,  Pope  inserted  the  lines — 

**  And  highbom  Howard,  more  majestic  sire, 
With  Fool  of  Quiility  completes  the  i]u<re." 

Pope's  hi||hbom  Howard  was  Edward  Howard,  the  author  of  the  British  Princes.  Dorset 
ndiculol  Edward  Howard's  poetry  in  a  short  satire,  in  which  thought  and  wit  are  packed 
iS  dose  as  in  the  finest  passages  of  Hudibras. 

:  Key  to  the  Rehearssd;  SbMdweU's  Sullen  Lovers  ;  Pepys,  May  5,  B,  166& ;  t.v«i\^tv, 
Feb.  16,  16S/. 
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«hi.li  lia.l  j.rcv.Tilid  m  the  Other  Houie,  received  him  with  loud  hisses.  In 
.-.piif  111  ilii-i  iiiii.i  II n parliamentary  insult,  he  penevered  :  and  it  soon  ap- 
jigarccl  that  llii:  niajurily  waswithhim.  SomeoralorsMtotledthepatriotJsnl 
and  Lciiirage  of  Onir.  :  'others  dwell  ranch  on  a  prerailine  rumour,  that  the 
Milicilurs  ivliii  wciu  employed  against  liim  on  behalf  of  the  Ctown  had  di»- 
tiiliutcd  lai^c  MiiiK  1  if  money  amoi^  the  juryinEn.  These  were  topics  on 
wliicli  there  was  ioiilIi  diSnerce  of  opinion.  But  that  the  sentence  mu 
ill^i;.-)!  n,-i4  a  piiijxisiiiiin  whidi  admitted  of  no  dispute.  The  most  eminent 
Liwycrn  ill  tlie  lli>.i-,c  of  Commons  declared  that,  on  this  point,  they  entirely 
contiirri-<i  in  ihc  fF|<iniun  given  by  the  Judges  in  Ihe  Mouse  of  Lords.  Those 
who  had  liiM^d  \<\k\\  \he  tubject  was  introduced  were  so  efTcctuslly  cowed 
that  tliLV  dill  nut  vciuiire  to  demand  a  division  ;  and  a  bill  annulling  the 
senlenct-  «as  lii(iiii;hi  in,  irithout  any  opposition.* 

The  Liirdswi-Tciii  :iii  einborrnMing  situation.  Toretiactnasnot  pleaaanL 
To  cni;a)-o  in  a  cc^t1^  -i  with  the  Lower  House,  «n  a  question  on  which  that 
Ilcmsc  wns  clearly  m  \\\e  right,  and  was  backed  at  once  by  the  opinions  ot 


thosaiTcsoftlieh" 
It  «a-  lhoH!;hl  I.V1 
scnliil  M  tilt-  Kin; 
only  ma.lt.  1,1.1  ».. 
hmice  ■  Inn  ho  i. 

.,   iii.il.ylliL' 

kio  wa.  illegal,  k 
no  gmnnd  for  leiii 
jier^iisted,  ]ias.seii  l 
only  olijeclionnblv 
jud^mt-nt  i>asill,.! 

lieir"hill,  :i. 
par.  was  ,1, 
;al.  ;ipro]i.i- 

Jdu'rtn.k.l.  -IlicvkncM-  it  to  !*iIlfgM.  and 
len  lho>'  .imrmeil  il.  Jim  they  had  ai-ti:.l  fc 
ili'^  of  briiisii'i-  ^n  impudently  Hil-f  atai^al 

chaman'"ouKlil  ^tlH  K.  1«  tap^iM;  ■  i  ■'  .  '  ■' i  '" 


IS  brain  ha.l  been  ti 
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The  reply  was  complete  and  triumphant.     * 'Gates  is  now  the  smallest 
part  of  the  question.     He  has,  Your  Lordships  say,  falsely  accused  the 
Queen  Dowager  and  other  innocent  persons.     Be  it  so.     This  bill  gives 
him  no  indemnity.     We  are  quite  willing  that,  if  he  is  guilty,  he  shall  be 
punished.     But  for  him,  and  for  all  Englishmen,  we  demand  that  punisli- 
ment  shall  be  regulated  by  law,  and  not  by  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  any 
tribunal.     We  demand  that,  when  a  writ  of  error  is  before  Your  Lordships, 
you  shall  give  judgment  on  it  according  to  the  known  customs  and  statutes 
of  the  realm.     We  deny  that  you  have  any  right,  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  moral  character  of  a  plaintiff  or  the  political 
cflfect  of  a  decision.     It  is  acknowledged  by  yourselves  that  you  have, 
merely  because  you  thought  ill  of  this  man,  affirmed  a  judgment  which  you 
knew  to  be  illegal.     Against  this  assumption  of  arbitrary  pwjwer  the  Com- 
mons protest ;  and  they  hope  that  you  will  now  redeem  what  you  must  feel 
to  be  an  error.     Your  Lordships  intimate  a  suspicion  that  Oates  is  mad. 
That  a  man  is  mad  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  not  punishing  him  at 
all.     But  how  it  can  be  a  reason  for  inflicting  on  him  a  punishment  which 
would  be  illegal  even  if  he  were  sane,  the  Commons  do  not  comprehend. 
Your  Lordships  think  that  you  should  not  be  justified  in  calling  a  verdict 
corrupt  which  has  not  been  legally  proved  to  be  so.     Suffer  us  to  remind 
yon  that  yon  have  two  distinct  functions  to  perform.     You  are  judges  ; 
and  you  are  legislators.     When  you  judge,  your  duty  is  strictly  to  foUow 
the  law.     When  you  legislate,  you  may  properly  take  facts  from  common 
fame.     You  invert  this  rule.     You  are  lax  in  the  wrong  place,  and  scrupu- 
lous in  the  wrong  place.     As  judges,  you  break  through  the  law  for  the 
sake  of  a  supposed  convenience.     As  legislators,  you  will  not  admit  any 
fact  without  such  technical  proof  as  it  is  rarely  possible  for  legislators  to 
obtain."  * 

This  reasoning  was  not  and  could  not  be  answered.  The  Commons  were 
evWently  flushed  with  their  victory  in  the  argument,  and  proud  of  the  appear- 
ance which  Somers  had  made  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  They  particularly 
charged  him  to  see  that  the  report  which  he  had  made  of  the  conference 
was  accurately  entered  in  the  Journals.  The  Lords  very  wisely  abstained 
from  inserting  in  their  records  an  account  of  a  debate  in  which  they  had 
been  so  signally  discomfited.  But,  though  conscious  of  their  fault  and 
ashamed  of  it,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  do  public  penance  by  owning, 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  injustice.  The 
minority  was,  however,  strong.  The  resolution  to  adhere  was  carried  by 
only  twelve  votes,  of  which  ten  were  proxies,  t  Twenty-one  Peers  pro- 
tested. The  bill  dropped.  Two  masters  in  Chancery  were  sent  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Commons  the  final  resolution  of  the  Peers.  The  Commons 
thought  this  proceeding  unjustifiable  in  substance  and  uncourteous  in  form. 
They  determmed  to  remonstrate  ;  and  Somers  drew  up  an  excellent  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  vile  name  of  Oates  was  scarcely  mentioned,  and  in  which 
the  Upper  House  was  with  great  earnestness  and  gravity  exhorted  to  treat 
judicial  questions  judicially,  and  not,  under  pretence  of  administering  law, 
to  make  law.  J  The  wretched  man,  who  had  now  a  second  time  thrown 
the  political  world  into  confusion,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 
His  friends  in  the  Lower  House  moved  an  address  to  the  Throne,  request- 
ing that  a  pension  sufficient  for  his  support  might  be  granted  to  him.§  He 
was  consequently  allowed  about  three  hundred  a  year,  a  sum  which  he 

•  Coaunoas^  Journals,  Aug.  2,  1689  ;  Dutch  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  to  the  Slates 

t  Lords'  Journals,  July  30^  1689;  Luffreirs  Diar>' ;  Clarendon's  Oiary,  JuVy  -jx,  \fA<). 
J  See  the  Commons^  Journals  of  July  31,  and  August  13,  1689. 
/  Commoas' JoumalM,  Aug.  20. 
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y  ijf  hii  accepUjice,  and  which  he  look  with  the  sava^ 

iiuii  greediness. 

Ik'  nbouC  UUm  spring  anolhsr dUpntc,  wliich  m^ht  have 


'  1  been  dnwn  up  by  >ii  atsembly  unluiowa  Ic 
never  reotirad  tlte  roynt  sanction.  Ic  wis  evidenthr 
L;rcit  contract  between  the  covemois  and  the  goveniBC 
Mliich  the  King  held  his  throne  and  the  people  (heir 
>'  [iiit  into  a  siricliy  ref-Uar  forni.  The  Ucclaralion  ot 
>r.'  lutned  into  a  Bill  ol  Kightt ;  and  the  Bill  oT  Rit;bb 
'  l.'oiDDKHD  :  but  ia  the  Lords  difhculties  oiose. 
1  had  settled  the  ciown,  first  on  Willi»ni_  and  Matf 
'  '•urvivoi  of  the  two.  (hen  on  Mary's  postenty,  then  on 
-lily,  and,  lastly,  on  iho  posterity  of  WilHsim  byan^ulhcr 
riie  Bill  bod  been  draivn  in  exact  confbnnity  witb  the 
I  w!u  ID  xuccecd  if  Mair.  Anne,  and  William  Kboulii  nil 
iry,  waa  left  in  uacetlainly.  Ytt  ihf  event  U(  which 
i^dewMfinfromimptrl.at'-.  T-'  1'  - '  ■■  rr-'lv  .-■■■•  ■  (n 
11,'vi-rhadachiW.    An',     i 
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way.  While  the  dispute  was  hottest,  an  event  took  place  which,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  would  have  restored  harmony.  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The 
child  was  baptised  at  Hampton  Court  with  great  pomp,  and  with  many  signs 
of  public  joy.  William  was  one  of  the  sponsors.  1  he  other  was  the  accom- 
plished Dorset,  whose  roof  had  given  shelter  to  the  Princess  in  her  distress. 
The  King  bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  godson,  and  announced  to  the 
splendid  circle  assembled  round  the  font  that  the  little  William  was  hence- 
forth to  be  called  Duke  of  (Gloucester.*  The  birth  of  this  child  had  greatly 
diminished  the  risk  against  which  the  Lords  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
guard.  TTiey  might  therefore  have  retracted  with  a  good  grace.  But  their 
pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  severity  with  which  their  decision  on  Oates's 
writ  of  error  had  been  censured  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  They  had  been 
plainly  told  across  the  table  that  they  were  unjust  judges ;  and  the  impu- 
tation was  not  the  less  irritating  because  they  were  conscious  that  it  was 
deserved.  Tliey  refused  to  make  any  concession  ;  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  suffered  to  drop.t 

But  the  most  exciting  question  of  this  long  and  stormy  session  was,  what 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  those  men  who  had,  during  the  ixspntes 
interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  and  the  b^oV* 
Revolution,  been  the  advisers  or  the  tools  of  Charles  and  James,  indemnky. 
It  was  happy  for  England  that,  at  this  crisis,  a  prince  who  belonged  to 
neither  of  ner  factions,  who  loved  neither,  who  hated  neither,  and  who,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  great  design,  wished  to  make  use  of  both,  was 
the  moderator  between  thena. 

The  two  parties  were  now  in  a  position  closely  resembling  that  in  which 
they  had  been  twenty-eight  years  before.  The  party  indeed  which  had 
then  been  undermost  was  now  uppermost :  but  the  analogy  between  the 
situations  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  found  in  history.  Both 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  were  accomplished  by  coalitions. 
At  the  Restoration,  those  politicians  who  were  peculiarly  zealous  for 
liberty  assisted  to  re-establish  monarchy  :  at  the  Revolution,  those  ]^li- 
ticians  who  were  peculiarly  zealous  for  monarchy  assisted  to  vindicate 
liberty.  The  Cavalier  would,  at  the  former  conjuncture,  have  been  able 
to  effect  nothing  without  the  help  of  Puritans  who  had  fought  for  the  Cove- 
nant ;  nor  wouW  the  Whig,  at  the  latter  conjuncture,  have  offered  a  suc- 
ces^iful  resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  had  he  not  been  backed  by  men  who 
had  a  very  short  time  before  condemned  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  as  a 
deadly  sin.  Conspicuous  among  those  by  whom,  in  1660,  the  royal  family 
was  brought  back,  were  HoUis,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  the  First,  held  down  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  by  main  force,  while 
Black  Rod  knocked  for  admission  in  vain  :  Ingoldsby,  whose  name  was  sub- 
scribed to  the  memorable  death  warrant  ;  and  Prynnc,  whose  ears  Laud 
had  cut  off,  and  who,  in  return,  had  Ijorne  the  chief  part  in  cutting  off  fraud's 
head.  Among  the  seven  who,  in  1688,  signed  the  invitation  to  William, 
were  Compton,  who  had  long  enforced  the  duty  of  obeying  Nero  ;  Danby, 
who  had  been  impeached  for  endeavouring  to  establish  military  despotism; 
and  Lnmley,  whose  bloodhounds  had  tracked  Monmouth  to  that  sad  last 
hidii^  place  among  the  fern.  Both  in  x66o  and  in  1688,  while  the  fate  of 
the  nation  still  hung  in  the  balance,  forgiveness  was  exchanged  between  the 
hostile  factions.  On  both  occasions  the  reconciliation,  which  had  seemed 
to  be  cordial  in  the  hour  of  danger,  proved  false  and  hollow  in  the  hour  of 
triumph.  As  soon  as  Charles  the  Second  was  at  Whitehall,  the  Cavalier 
feigot  the  gfood  service  recently  done  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  remembered 
coly  their  old  offences.     As  soon  as  William  was  King,  too  many  of  llv^ 

*  London  Gaxettef  Aug.  z,  i68g:  LuttrcU's  Diary, 
a^^dei^r  ""^  ^'^         ""^  ^  ^*^ '"  *^*  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  3iT\*i  \tv 
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t>  1  nnnd  vengeance  for  nil  thnl  thLj"  liad,  in  ihe  dajs  of  the 

I      Ifcredatlhe  handii  of  the  lane^    On  both  occatiions  the 

III        lilUculttasirethe  vanquished  partyfrom  the  fill}  of  his 

J  j     r    r^  ,  ftnd  on  t>oIh  occaaionH  those  wham  be  had  disap- 

I  I  ii-iige  murmured  bitterly  DKamtt  the  government  wbich 

LI.,    nd  unsTBtefnl  as  tu  protect  ]t>i  foes  ai^init  its  friends. 

I  f  111  entf  mih  of  March,  Wilhaoi  called  the  atteatiot)  of  the 

tl     t.vpediencf  of  tjuieling  the  public  mind  by  on  nmnoty 

1  I    1    IK.  that  a  bill  of  general  pardon  uid  oblivion  would  be  a.t 

il  I    I  resented  for  his  sanction,  and  that  no  exceptions  would 

-I  1        11  as  nere  absolutely  necessary  foi  the  vuidicatioa  tA 

1    i  t  jr  the  safety  of  the  state.     The  Commons  unaniniously 

I  k  I  I II  for  this  instance  uf  Yia  pnletiial  kindncs;     but  they 

(a  pass  without  taking  any  step  louards  the  accom- 

Il      When  at  lengtli  (he  subject  was  resumed,  it  was 

incr  as  ploinly  Signed  that  Ihe  majority  had  no  real 

I  end  to  the  suspense  whidi  embittered  the  livcsof  all 

rintcioiii  tlat  m  Ihcir  rcil  for  prcrtfiilHC  tlifi  had 


th.eehi,ilH..nl„,uthltoiclu.L      lt«i    .  II    Imp  f„. 

Ih-ii  j.ir  ' 

'J  If  U  _^T,ilnnd  mfini'i  nmi  uhom  U  hij,Mn  1  l.im^  »t  i  ,  )u  illi  mil 
iiiL  to  k-^iettitbciMrenic  ri„-our<)t  the  !iu  (Hi  Ihit  tciiible  il  u  »l  Kh 
« IS  ^uccedLd  1.V  tht  Irish  N  i„lil  thi  roar  of  a  [.riat  iity  li-Jii>i  .mti  1  <  f 
Its  resLiiLc  had  foUuwed  jLlTrns  to  the  drawbrKki.  of  the  Io»<.r  liii 
iinpr:si.nni<;nt  11-1.  n<il  stiiLllyk^il  1ml  he  nl  lirsl  mcplidHiih  thinks 
iiid  l.hs  in,-  thi.  i>ri.li.aiun  nhiih  thu-j.  dark  voll-  muL  fim  ii  U  u 
iiiiiiy  LnniL.  an  1  ^rrow^  atlnideil  him  -i<;-iiiiBt  the  inn  »f  the  iiiuliilu  k  t 
snou,  hiuevii  he  1k.(.-iiii(.  -liisiUIl  that  his  hfc  uns  still  in  iiniiiiHLiil  )  itil 
l-..r  1  lime  In.  IIitKicil  himself  «iUi  tin.  boin;  tint  t  »nt  of  llal-ns  (_.  r|i  is 
Mould  hlK.rilL  111  n  from  his  CLiifinenicnl,  and  tint  he  ^tiould  be  ibli.  to 
M<rx\  lu-is  ti>  suniL  foreign  c<>unlr>.  iikI  to  hide  liim»lf  «ith  p-irt  .f  hi  ill 
(,ulii.n  stLnllh  from  the  dLte^titioii  uf  mankind  iiul,  till  tlii.  (,oieriiiiiLiit 
tt  IS  settled  there  was  lui  (.ourt  Lompcliiil  to  grant  a  «nl  ul  llil«.as 
(  ji|ns  ind  as  wun  as  ibe  guviniinent  bad  been  settled,  the  Ilaliei^ 
t_urpus  Vtt  uaa  suspended  ^  ^\hl.lhe^  the  le„tl  ^udl  ef  murder  cjuld 
Ih.  broujit  bumc  to  JeltrL>s  may  bi.  doubted  Kut  lu.  nas  m<irilU  ^uiliv 
of  so  man>  murders  lliat,  if  tliire  had  lieen  no  nlher  n  a^  »1  reiehint,  his 
lift  1  relmspieliic  \ct  of  Attimder  nuuhl  ha\c  1  ecu  clamorouslv  di. 
manilid  b)  the  nbok  n-iltuii  A  ditpiisitioii  to  triumph  oser  the  r-illen  his 
imei  letniineuftlitbcseltingsinsof  I  iiglisblnui  bullhe  Uilml  uf  wliieh 
Jeflicys  U1S  the  objeet  nas  without  a  pirailel  in  our  histuri,  in  1  ]  trli  ok 
but  too  Hrqely  of  the  s.iva{,eness  of  his  own  nature  file  <^  }\  le,  M  li(.n. 
■■^ecCr^i  !l)fl  ,t«  and  ihf  Coranions  J  nimalirroni  Minh  1^  Jul>  ITiB  iw.br 
cif.  nc-  iJ/I.eruiiidm  ihc  I  urn  1  f  llii:  iliol  i)i  f  ^^•.l  i  1  f  Ihi.  h  ( 
Ji'i'  tll;.W..^\s.  miV\i\i\  M  su 
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he  was  concerned,  were  as  cruel  as  himself,  and  exulted  in  his  misery  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  exult  in  the  misery  of  convicts  listening  to  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  of  families  clad  in  mourning.  The  rabble  congre- 
gated before  his  deserted  mansion  in  Duke  Street,  and  read  on  the  door, 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  the  bills  which  announced  the  sale  of  his  property. 
Even  delicate  women,  who  had  tears  for  highwaymen  and  housebreakers, 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  against  him.  The  lampoons  on  him  '^'hich 
were  hawked  about  the  town  were  distinguished  by  an  atrocity  rare  even  in 
those  days.*  Hanging  would  be  too  mild  a  death  for  him  :  a  grave  under 
the  gibbet  would  be  too  respectable  a  resting  place  :  he  ought  to  be  whip]>ed 
to  death  at  the  cart's  tail  :  he  ought  to  be  tortured  like  an  Indian  :  he  ought 
to  be  devoured  alive.  The  street  poets  portioned  out  all  his  joints  with 
cannibal  ferocity,  and  computed  how  many  pounds  of  steaks  might  be  cut 
from  his  well  fattened  carcass.  Nay,  the  rage  of  his  enemies  was  such  that, 
in  language  seldom  heard  in  England,  they  proclaimed  their  wish  that  he 
might  go  to  the  place  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  to  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  to  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched.  They  exliorted  him  to  hang  himself 
in  his  garters,  and  to  cut  his  throat  with  his  razor.  They  put  up  horrible 
prayers  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  repent,  that  he  might  die  the  same 
hardhearted,  wicked  Jeffreys  that  he  had  lived.  His  spirit,  as  mean  in  ad* 
▼ersity  as  insolent  and  inhuman  in  prosperity,  sank  down  under  the  load 
of  public  abhorrence.  His  constitution,  originally  bad,  and  much  impaired 
by  intemperance,  was  completely  broken  by  distress  and  anxiety.  He  was 
tormented  by  a  cruel  internal  disease,  which  the  most  skilful  surgeons  of 
that  age  were  seldom  able  to  relieve.  One  solace  was  left  to  him,  brandy. 
Even  when  he  had  causes  to  try  and  councils  to  attend,  he  had  seldom  gone 
to  bed  sober.  Now,  when  he  had  nothing  to  occupy  his  mind  save  terrible 
recollections  and  terrible  forebodings,  he  abandoned  himself  without  reserve 
to  his  fcvourite  vice.  Many  believed  him  to  be  bent  on  shortening  his  life 
by  excess.  He  thought  it  better,  they  said,  to  go  off  in  a  drunken  fit  than 
to  be  backed  by  Ketch,  or  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  populace. 

Once  he  was  roused  from  a  state  of  abject  despondency  by  an  agreeable 
sensation,  speedily  followed  by  a  mortifying  disappointment.  A  parcel  had 
been  left  for  him  at  the  Tower.  It  appeared  to  oe  a  barrel  of  Colchester 
oysters,  his  favourite  dainties.  He  was  greatly  moved :  for  there  are  moments 
When  those  who  least  deserve  affection  are  pleased  to  think  that  they  inspire 
it.  "  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  still  some  friends  left. "  He  opened 
the  barrel ;  and  from  among  a  heap  of  shells  out  tumbled  a  stout  haller.f 

It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  flatterers  or  buffoons  whom  he  had  en- 
riched oat  of  the  plunder  of  his  victims  came  to  comfort  him  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  But  he  was  not  left  in  utter  solitude.  John  Tutchin,  whom  he 
had  sentenced  to  be  flogged  every  fortnight  for  seven  years,  made  his  way 
into  the  Tower,  and  presented  himself  before  the  fallen  oppressor.  Poor 
Jeffrcjrs,  humbled  to  the  dust,  behaved  with  abject  civility,  and  called  for  wine. 

**  I  am  glad,  sir,*'  he  said,  **  to  see  you."  **  And  I  am  glad,"  answered 
the  resentfiil  Whig,  **  to  see  Your  Lordship  in  this  place,'*  **  I  served  my 
master,"  said  Jeffreys  :  **  I  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  so.**  "  Where 
was  your  conscience,"  said  Tutchin,  "  when  you  passed  that  sentence  on  me 
at  Dorchester  ?"    **  It  was  set  down  in  my  instructions,"  answered  Jeffreys, 

*  See,  among  many  other  i»eces,  Teffreys's  Elegy,  the  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
exposing  to  him  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  Elegy  on  Dangerfield,  Dangerfield's 
GlMSt  to  Jeffineys,  the  humble  Petition  of  Widows  and  fatherle&s  Children  in  the  West, 
tile  Lofd  Chanceilor's  Discovery  and  Confession  made  in  the  time  of  his  sickness  in  the 
Tover ;  Hickeringill's  Ceremonymonger ;  a  broadside  entitled  "  O  rare  show  I  O  r&Tc 
lifht !  O  stnuige  monster !  The  like  not  m  Europe  .'  To  be  seen  near  Tovvct  HVW,  a, 
icm  doors  beyond  the  JJoa's  Den.  ** 

t  Lite  aitdDcatboi  George  Lord  Jeffreys, 
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was  to  show  no  mercy  to  men  like  you,  men  of  parts 
'  1  went  back  to  court,  I  wis  reprinunded  for  my 
liin,  acrimcoious  at  wu  hU  nature,  and  grot  as  wen; 
liave  been  >  little  molUried  by  the  pitiaUe  specladc 
i  cuabemplBted  with  vindictive  pleasurE.  He  alwajFi 
\\\c  report  that  he  wu  ihe  pcnon  who  !«nC  the  Colchester 

II  man.  John  Sharp, the  eneellent  OcanafNoiwich,  forced 
pritonsr.  ll  wns  a  painful  task  :  but  Sharp  hsd  been 
i[i  old  time!,  as  kindly  as  it  was  in  the  nature  ofjeffrcyi 
lid  hod  once  or  twice  beeti  able,  by  paliciilly  wutiag 
I  -.L's  and  invectives  had  spent  itself,  and  by  dexterously 
I  of  good  humour,  to  obtain  for  unhappT  familiea  auou 
•-ullertnt^.  The  prisoner  was  surprised  and  pleased, 
"dare  yoQovm  me  now?"  It  mu  in  vain,  huwevei,  that 
tried  10  give  taiutary  pain  to  that  lenred  coosckcncc. 
iK'knnwIedginc  hii  guill,  evdainted  vehemently  against 
ikind.  "PecqiM  call  me  a  miiidcri;r  for  iloing  wbU  H 
'l'iI  byaomewboaie  now  !  '.'        ■■  V    '     .iiir.     Tltey 


uf  K\k 
Hi.  t. 
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The  fall  of  this  man,  once  so  great  and  so  much  dreaded,  the  horror 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  all  the  respectable  members  of  Th«  whi^fs 
his  own  party,  the  manner  in  which  the  least  respectable  mem-  jj^th^thc*^ 
bers  of  that  party  renounced  fellowship  with  him  in  his  distress,  K«ojf- 
and  threw  on  him  the  whole  blame  of  crimes  which  they  had  en- 
couraged him  to  commit,  ought  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  those  intemperate 
friends  of  liberty  who  were  clamouring  for  a  new  proscription.  But  it  was 
a  lesson  which  too  many  of  them  disregarded.  The  King  had,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign,  displeased  them  by  api>ointing  a  few  Tories 
fluid  Trimmers  to  high  offices  ;  and  the  discontent  excited  by  these  appoint- 
ments had  l)een  inflamed  by  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  amnesty  for 
the  vanquinhed.  He  was  in  truth  not  a  man  to  be  popular  with  the  vindic- 
tive zealots  of  any  faction.  For  among  his  peculiarities  was  a  certain  un- 
gractoas  humanity  which  rarely  conciliated  his  foes,  which  often  provoked 
his  adherents,  but  in  which  he  doggedly  persisted,  without  troubling  him- 
self either  about  the  thanklessness  of  those  whom  he  had  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, or  about  the  rage  of  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their  revenge. 
Some  of  the  Whigs  now  spoke  of  him  as  bitterly  as  they  had  ever  spoken 
of  either  of  his  uncles.  He  was  a  Stuart  after  all,  and  was  not  a  Stuart  for 
fiothing.  I^ike  the  rest  of  the  race,  he  loved  arbitrary  power.  In  IIoiIan<l, 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself,  under  the  forms  of  a  republican  jwlity, 
scarcely  less  absolute  than  the  old  hereditary  Counts  had  l)een.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  his  interest  had,  during 
a  short  time,  coincided  with  the  interest  of  the  English  people  :  but,  though 
he  had  been  a  deliverer  by  accident,  he  was  a  despot  by  nature.  I  le  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  just  resentments  of  the  Whigs.  He  had  objects  in 
view  which  the  WTiigs  would  not  willingly  suffer  any  Sovereign  to  attain. 
He  knew  that  the  Tories  were  the  only  tools  for  his  purj^ose.  He  had, 
therefore,  from  the  moment  at  which  he  took  liis  seat  on  the  throne, 
iavoared  them  unduly.  He  was  now  trying  to  procure  an  indemnity  for 
those  very  delinquents  whom  he  had,  a  few  months  licfore,  descril)ed  in  his 
Declaration  as  deserving  of  exemplary  punishment.  In  November  he  lia<l 
toW  the  worid  that  the  crimes  in  whicn  these  men  had  borne  a  part  had 
made  it  the  duty  of  subjects  to  violate  their  oath  of  allegiance,  of  soldiers 
lo  desert  their  standards,  of  children  to  make  war  on  their  parents.  With 
what  consistency  then  could  he  recommend  that  such  crimes  should  l)e 
corere*!  by  a  general  oblivion  ?  And  was  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  he  wished  to  save  the  agents  of  tyranny  from  the  fate  which  tliey 
aoerited,  in  the  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  might  serve  him  as  un- 
scrapuloosiy  as  they  had  served  his  father-in-law  ?  * 

Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commtms  who  were  animated  by  these 
feelings,  the  fiercest  and  most  audacious  was  Howe.     I Ic  went  so  i„tcniixr. 
fir  on  one  occasion  as  to  move  that  nn  inquiry  should  be  instituted  »ncc  of 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  1685,  and  that  some  note    *'*'^' 
of  in£imy  should  be  put  on  all  who,  in  that  Parliament,  had  voted  with  the 


aaoQ  RcH  Icfitiine,  et  trop  habile  dans  les  loix  du  royaiime,  pour  ^chapper  \  I'Usurpntcur 


resba  de   Guillemot,  1689.      Dangcau  [May  7)  mentioDS  a  report  that  Jeflfreys  had 
*  himselC     In  1693  the  corpse  of  Jeffreys  vras,  by  the  royal  permissiun,  removed 


the  chapd  of  the  Tower,  and  laid  in  the  church  of  St  Mary,  Alderntary. 
*  Amqc  cbe  nmaeroiis  pieces  in  which  the  malcontent  Whigs  vented  their  anger,  none 
ii  aen  carious  thaa  th«  pocim  entitled  the  Ghost  of  Charles  the  .Second.     Charles  ad 
ditHoM^liam  tiius: 

"Hafl,  my  Uest  nephew,  wbntn  the  fates  ordiiiii 

To  fill  the  measure  of  the  .Sluan's  rciijn, 

TbataJl  the  Uls  hy  our  w/mlc  r.icc  dcMv^ed 
iS,^^  t^ifir  full  dccomplii^hment  mi|f ht  fiiul : 
iTZ*  r*"  'r'^  *C*  ''<?c'**''  'h"  jwlnt  to  clear. 
nhich  we  have  Lif>oure>l  f^jt  these  foiir-s.-on-  ycAr  - 
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Thk  i^liiiri!  and  mibchierinis  molion  was  discountenanced  by  nit 
j-l  ^c^[l,  1 1,1 1  lie  Whigs,  and  strongly  opposed  liy  Birch  and  Majmaitl.* 

«;ii  liiji.  ,1  Lii  ^ive  way  :  but  be  was  a  man  whom  no  check  could 
\  ami  ill  u:i>  ciicouni£e<l  by  the  applause  of  many  hotheaded  laaa- 
r  hk  )iain  ,  M  liu  were  fat  from  fatseeine  that  he  wnald,  after  having 
he  iiioM.  r.iiu'nmus  and  unprincipled  of  Whigs,  become,  at  no  distant 
I  he  iii'i:.!  ijiiLiirous  and  unprincipled  <£  Tories. 
i  ijulckH  iit^il,  rustless,  and  malignuit  polilician,  though  himself  occn- 
,,,  I'viti-'  .1  lucrative  place  in  llie  royal  household,  declaimed,  day 
•  nfier  it;iy,  Against  Ihc  manner  in  which  the  gteat  offices  of  slats 
Mciv  lilli'il  ;  ami  his  dedamntionG  wereechoed,  in  tones  Hiinewhat 
.11))  ail. I  vi  li,  iiieiil,  by  other  orators.     Ko  inau,  they  said,  who  hod 

iiiiiii-Ki  III  i.iiarles  or  of  James  ought  lo  be  a  minisler  of  William, 
r.i   all.iil^  iv.i^  directed  against  the  Lord  Piesideiit  Caemiarthen. 

movL'il  ill  It  All  address  should  be  presented  to  the  Kinj;,  lequesling 
1  pel. HI  II'  t<  till  liad  ever  been  impeached  by  the  Commons  might  be 
■tit  f[iiiii  Hi.  Majesty's  counsels  and  presence.  The  debate  on  this 
I  »'.-is  iijicULLuy  adioumed.  While  the  event  was  doubtful,  William 
(ykveli  I"  k-vpostuUtewitli.Howe.  iJowe»aa.QWJKate.  Kewav-  - 
■i  vulyjily  i.illtdad'isitileresledmin  :  that  is  to  say,  he  valued  moncjr 
an  iho  plea-iire  of  veiiliiiK  his  spleen  and  of  makin[;  as         '  "  " 


i;  Wk  KIni 


t  -shall  IK 


"I    3 


>■  hill 


i|ieaKiii};  my  initici.  ine  nioiion  was  niaue,  but  con.jiletdy  failed.  In 
rutli  the  jiropoiilion  tiial  mere  aceu.salion,  never  proseculed  lo  conviction. 
>u^Iil  to  \k  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of  j;ui1t.  was  sliockin);  to  natural 
nstice.  The  faults  of  Cocmianhen  had  lioiilitle^s  liccn  ^I'ent ;  but  they 
lad  been  e\a}^erated  by  pnrly  spirit,  had  been  cxplnlcd  liy  severe  suOTcring, 
mil  bad  bcLU  redecnicil  by  ivieul  ami  emiucnl  scr\'icc<.  Al  Ihc  time  wlien 
ly  raised  llif  Ki'cal  cinuily  of  \\irk  in  nnns  against  Topury  anil  ivraniiy,  he 
lad  been  assured  by  some  of  the  must  eminent  M']ii;;s  that  all  u[d  i|uarre[* 
.vri-e  fi>rg<itlen.  Howe  indeeil  maintaineil  that  the  civilities  which  harT 
lasscil  in  the  moment  of  [wril  siRnilicd  nothing,  •'  Wluu  a  lijier  is  on  my 
land,"  he  said,  "I  am  very  leiulcr  of  him  :  but  as  soim  a.  1  liiivc  liim  "ii 
he  ground,  I  set  my  foot  on  him  and  cnish  him."  'I'lie  i.imi  rrc-nicnt. 
uiwcver,  was  so  slronnly  supported  thai,  after  a  di^ciiosioEi  nliich  lasKd 
.hrec  days,  his  enemies  did  not  venture  to  lake  tlie  soii.c  uf  iht  Eioii-e 
III  the  motion  aaainst  liim.     In   the  cuiirst;   of  the  debate  a   Lrave  coo- 


i   pardon   ci>ulii 
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The  ncKt  attack  «as  made  on  llalifas.  I  fc  was  in  amnch  mi 
A:i.i.  1 1.11  posiiion  titan  i'acrmanhen,  who  had,  under  pretence 
ii.iiiin,  withdrawn  himself  almost  entirely  from  liusiiiess. 
generally  reqard.-d  as  the  chief  adviser  of  Ibe  (.riiwii.  lurl  ivaH  ii 
iiLinner  held  rcsprmsible  fur  all  the  faults  wMcli  bad  lieeii  con 
respect  lo  Ireland.  The  evils  which  hadbroiijjh!  that  tinj^lom  t< 
It  «  a-s  said,  have  been  averted  by  timely  precaution,  or  remedic.l 
exertion.  But  the  ji.verninciit  had  foreseen  notliiiij; ;  it  had  don 
lli.-it  little  h.id  been  done  neither  at  the  li^ht  lime  nor  in  th( 
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jnent  Whigs  exclaimed,  were  the  natural  fruits  of  that  great  error  which 
King  William  had  committed  on  the  first  day  of  his  reign.  He  had  placed 
in  Tories  and  Trimmers  a  confidence  which  they  did  not  deserve.  He 
had,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  entrusted  the  direction  of  Irish  affairs  to 
the  Trimmer  of  Trimmers,  to  a  man  whose  ability  nobody  disputed,  but 
who  was  not  firmly  attached  to  the  new  government,  who,  indeed,  was 
incapable  of  being  firmly  attached  to  any  government,  who  had  always 
halted  between  two  opinions,  and  who,  till  the  moment  of  the 
flight  of  James,  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that  the  discoutents  of  the 
nation  might  be  quieted  without  a  change  of  dynasty.  Howe,  on 
twenty  occasions,  designated  Halifax  as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities 
of  the  country.  Monmouth  held  similar  language  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
Though  Finst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  paid  no  attention  to  financial  busi- 
ness, for  which  he  was  altogether  unfit,  and  of  which  he  had  very  soon 
become  weary.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  work  of  persecuting  the  Tories. 
He  plainly  told  the  King  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  Whig  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  public  service.  William's  answer  was  cool  and  determined. 
**  I  have  done  as  much  for  your  friends  as  I  can  do  without  danger  to  the 
stste  ;  and  I  will  do  no  more.'*  *  The  only  effect  of  this  reprimand  was  to 
make  Monmouth  more  factious  than  ever.  Against  Halifax  especially  he 
intrigued  and  harangued  with  indefatigable  animosity.  The  other  Wliig 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Delamere  and  Capel,  were  scarcely  less  eager  to  drive 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  ofhce  ;  and  personal  jealousy  and  antipathy  im- 
pelled the  Lord  President  to  conspire  with  his  own  accusers  against  his  rival. 

What  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the  imputations  thrown  at  this 
tioie  on  Halifax  cannot  now  be  fully  ascertained.  His  enemies,  though 
they  interrogated  numerous  witnesses,  and  though  they  obtained  William's 
rdoctant  permission  to  inspect  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  could  find  no 
evidence  which  would  support  a  definite  charge,  f  But  it  was  imdeniable 
that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  acted  as  minister  for  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland 
was  all  but  lost  It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  absurd,  to  suppose,  as  many 
Whigs  supposed,  that  his  administration  was  unsuccessful  because  he  did 
not  wish  It  to  be  successful.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  were  great,  and  that  he,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence, 
was  ill  qualified  to  cope  with  those  difficulties.  The  whole  machinery  of 
pivemraent  was  out  of^ joint ;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  set  it  right.  What 
was  wanted  was  not  what  he  had  in  large  measure,  wit,  taste,  amplitude  of 
oomprehension,  subtlety  in  drawing  distinctions ;  but  what  he  had  not, 
pfompt  decision,  indefatigable  energy,  and  stubborn  resolution.  His  mind 
was  at  best  of  too  soft  a  temper  for  such  work  as  he  had  now  to  do,  and 
had  been  recently  made  softer  by  severe  affliction.  He  had  lost  two  sons 
ia  less  than  twelve  months.  A  letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  he  at  this  time 
oomplained  to  his  honoured  friend  Lady  Russell  of  the  desolation  of  his 
health  and  of  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  the  Whigs.  We  possess,  also,  the 
aaswer,  in  which  she  gently  exhorted  him  to  seek  for  consolation  where  she 
had  ioand  it  under  trials  not  less  severe  than  his.^ 

The  first  attack  on  him  was  made  in  the  Upper  House.  Some  Whig 
Feers,  among  whom  the  wayward  and  petulant  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
conspicuou^iproposed  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
Speaker.     The  mends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  previous  ques- 


MSb^HaiL  6584  ;  Avaux  to  De  Croissy,  June  ^S,  1680. 

t  As  to  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  CouJKcil,  see  the  Commons'  Journals  of  June  as  and 
aS,  aad  of  July  ^j^  xx,  and  16. 

t  Tbe  letter  of  Halifax  to  Lady  Russell  is  dated  on  the  23d  of  July  16&9,  &houl  %  ton- 
■^  aAer  tbe  attack  on  him  ia  the  Lords,  and  about  a  week  befcnrc  the  aXtacV  on  Vi\xi\ 
ivzjhr 
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cp  weeks  InlEi  his  persccuton  brouj^hl  forward,  in  it  Cum- 
li-  House  of  Commons,  a  reiolulion  which  imputed  \a  hint 
1  cither  of  emission  or  of  commiciofi,  but  which  simply 
'  1 1  isnble  that  he  should  lie  dismisseil  from  the  iserrice  of 
ilidbate  wBs  warm.    Moderate  potiticiana  of  both  partite 

I  ml  a  ctigina  on  a  man,  not  indeed  fattltlca,  hue  distill' 
IS  abilities  and  by  his  amiable  qualities.  His  accusers  sair 
<!  carry  their  point,  and  tried  to  escape  from  n  decisicm 

t.i  \<e  adverse  to  them,  by  proposing  that  the  ChairauM 
:ri;ss.  Bui  their  tactics  were  disconccned  byihe  jiididoui 
i(.:  of  Lord  Eland,  iio»  the  Marquess's  only  son.  "My 
'  vcd,"  said  the  young  noble  mna,  "to  be  tlius  trilled  will). 
;  nlpable.  Say  so.  Ha  will  at  once  Rubmit  lo  your  verdict 
iiirt  has  no  leirors  for  him.  He  is  raised,  liy  Ihegood- 
L  tho  necessity  of  looking  to  office  for  the  meatK  of  sup- 
The  Committee  divided,  and  Halifax  ww  absolved  hj 


11  been  poitpo»ed  a  few  hnarq,  the  majority  wouH  pro- 
.1F.I'      lialitv  li^ve  lieen  tnidi  gmKer.     The  Cooimoia  Toted  rauiea'  the ' 

li'-'',  inipii.'^'iiDii  tliat  Ijiniionderrv  had  fnllen.  and  that  nil  Ireland  was 
.i^"'i-    lo-t.      Siircely  had   Lhe  llmW  ri^en  wlicr  .t  coiiriir  airivc.l  with 

cd  liy  n,  'tiond.  who  niinoimte'l  the  i.iUinj;  of  lhe  Mq;c,  nivf  bv  a  ihinl 
>lmiu[;lHlhc  tidiny»oftliciinlllcof  Newtmi  Untlcr.  Hoih.'  aiic!  exul- 
on  succecilcd  to  discntlent  and  dismay.J  I'lslcr  wns  safe;  ami  if  was 
lidenlly  expccliii  iliat  Schnmberg  w<iiilnl  .sjiet^dily  rCL-oin|UiT 


lid  Mm- 


t   of 


liirli  he  was  to  lake  his  dennrtnn-.  Tht-Tmiy 
i..,..iui,.in.l  li.i.i  n-MimMe-I  there  ;  and  lhe- Ik-c  wa-cnm-dwl 
■  !  !■  .11=.  Imforluniilely  almost  .ill  ltu..t  Kn^-li.h 
..I  ■■.  ■  u  I  ■■!  It^n  sent  to  Klander^.  Thvlralk  of  tholnrcc 
III  l.iiil  II  II, i. till  of  men  just  taken  fmin  llio  ]ik)iis,dt  and  lhe 
It.  riieie  \va^.  liciULTer,  an  estellcnl  brigade  of  liiilch  lriio[is 
nnian.1  of  an  exiicrienccil  officer,  the  Count  of  Sohne^i.  I'our 
le  of  cavalry  and  three  of  infant rj-,  had  bet-n  formed  out  of  the 
w-i,  many  of  whom  had  Ijorne  arms  « itli  credit.  Xn  person 
dill  mure  lo  promote  the  raisinj;  of  these  rL"a'imcnls  than  llie  Manpic.is  of 
Kiivisjiiv.  Me  had  liecn  dtiriny  manv  yean  an  eminently  fiithfni  and  u-tful 
s,.rv.Vnl  nf  llie  l-rcnch  govemmenl.  'So  highlv  was  his  ni..rn  a]i|.re, iaud  at 
\i-rsailles  Ilial  he  had  been  solicited  lo  accept  indulj;enie.  i.lii.h  scarcely 


I'Ven.'h  r. 
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main  in  hi:^  native  country,  he  and  his  household  would  have  been  permitted 
to  worship  God  privately  according  to  their  own  forms.  But  Ruvigny  re- 
jected all  offers,  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  brethren,  and  at  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  quitted  Versailles,  where  he  might  still  have  been  a  favourite, 
for  a  modest  dwelling  at  Greenwich.  That  dwelling  was,  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  the  resort  of  all  that  was  most  distinguished  among  his 
fellow  exiles.  His  abilities,  his  experience,  and  his  munificent  kindness, 
made  him  the  imdisputcd  chief  of  the  refugees.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
half  an  Englishman  :  for  his  sister  had  been  Countess  of  Southampton,  and 
he  was  uncle  of  Lady  Rassell.  He  was  long  past  the  time  of  action.  But 
his  two  sons,  both  men  of  eminent  courage,  devoted  their  swords  to  the  ser- 
vice of  William.  The  younger  son,  who  l)ore  the  name  of  Caillemot,  was 
oppointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  Huguenot  regiments  of  foot.  The  two  other 
regiments  of  foot  were  commanded  by  La  Mellonicre  and  Cambon,  officers 
of  high  reputation.  The  regiment  of  horse  was  raised  by  Schomberg  him- 
self, and  bore  his  name.  Ruvigny  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  these 
arrangements  complete.* 

The  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  expedition  against  Ireland  was 
cunfided  had  wonderfully  succeeiled  in  obtaining  the  affection  and  ^ 
esteem  of  the  English  nation.     He  had  been  made  a  Duke,  a**^  *^    ^ 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance  :  he  was  now  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army  :  and  yet  his  elevation  excited  none  of  that  jealousy 
which  showed  itseu  as  often  as  any  mark  of  royal  favour  was  bestowed  on 
Ik:iitmck,  tin  Zulestein,  or  on  Auvenjuerque.     Schonibcrg*s  military  skill 
was  universally  acknowledged.     He  was  rcgardetl  by  all  Protestants  as  a 
confessor  who  had  endured  everything  short  of  martyrdom  for  the  truth. 
For  his  religion  he  had  resigned  a  splendid  income,  had  laid  down  the 
tnincheon  of  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  had,  at  near  eighty  years  of  age, 
l)egun  the  world  again  as  a  nec<ly  soldier  of  fortune.     As  he  had  no  con- 
Dection  \vith  the  United  Provinces,  and  had  never  belonged  to  the  little 
Court  of  the  Hague,  the  preference  given  to  him  over  English  captains 
vas  justly  ascribed,  not  to  national  or  personal  partiality,  but  to  his  virtues 
ind  his  abilities.     His  deportment  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  other 
foreigners  who  had  just  been  created  English  peers.    They,  with  many  re- 
spectable qualities,  were,  in  tastes,  manners,  and  j)rediIections,  Dutchmen, 
and  could  not  catch  the  tone  of  the  society  to  which  they  had  been  trans- 
ferred.    He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  had  travelled  over  all  Europe,  had 
conmanded  armies  on  the  Meuse,  on  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  Tagus,  had 
shone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles,  and  had  been  in  high  favour  at 
the  court  of  Berlin.     He  had  often  been  taken  by  French  noblemen  for  a 
French  nobleman.     He  had  passed  some  time  in  England,  .spoke  English 
remarkably  well,  accommodated  himself  easily  to  English  manners,  and 
wu  oXx<cn  seen  walking  in  the  park  with  English  companions.     In  youth 
his  habits  had  been  temperate  ;  and  his  temperance  had  its  proj>cr  reward, 
a  sii^vlsLrly  green  and  vigorous  old  age.     At  fourscore  he  retained  a  strong 
lefish  for  innocent  pleasures  :  he  conversed  with  great  courtesy  and  sprightli- 
aeti :  nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  his  equipages  and  his  table  ;  and 
CTery  comet  of  cavalry  envied  the  grace  and  dignity  with  which  the  veteran 
opeared  in  Hyde  Park  on  his  charger  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  f    The 
HoQse  of  Commons  had,  with  general  aj^probation,  compensated  his  losses 

*  As  to  Raviipiy,  see  Saint  Simon's  Memoirs  of  tlie  year  i6<j7  ;  I^urnet,  i.  366.  There 
ksome  interestrng  information  about  Ruvigny  and  about  the  Htis^uenot  regiments  in  a 
■avratiTe  written  by  a  French  refugee  of  thu  name  of  Dumont.  This  narrative,  which  is 
a  nmiiacripc,  and  which  I  shall  occasionally  quote  as  the  Dumont  MS.,  vrab  k\nd\v  \enl 
••  ae  by  Dr  Vignolcs,  Dean  of  Onoxy. 

t  Se«  tiM  AYj^itei  de  Im  Vie  de  Frederic  Due  de  Schomberg  by  Luxancy,  1600,  iVve  lAc- 
—'-  a  Count  Dobua,  Mid  the  note  of  Saint  Simon  oa  Daugeau'f  Journal,  jvuy  "io,  i&c^ 
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and  rewarded  his  services  by  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Be- 
fore he  set  out  for  Ireland,  he  requested  permission  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  this  magnificent  present.  A  chair  was  set  for  him  within  the  bar.  He 
took  his  seat  there  with  the  mace  at  his  right  hand,  rose,  and  in  a  few 
graceful  words  returned  his  thanks  and  took  his  leave.  The  Speaker  replied 
that  the  Commons  could  never  foi^et  the  obligation  under  which  they 
already  lay  to  His  Grace,  that  they  saw  him  with  pleasure  at  the  head  of 
an  English  army,  that  they  felt  entire  confidence  in  nis  zeal  and  ability,  and 
that,  at  whatever  distance  he  might  be,  he  would  always  be  in  a  peculiar 
manner  an  object  of  their  care.  The  precedent  set  on  this  interesting 
occasion  was  followed  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  later,  on  an  occasion  more  interesting  still.  Exactly  on  the  same 
spot  on  which,  in  July  1689,  Schomberg  had  acknowledged  the  liberality 
of  the  nation,  a  chair  was  set,  in  July  18 14,  for  a  still  more  illustrious 
warrior,  who  came  to  return  thanks  for  a  still  more  splendid  mark  of  public 
gratitude.  Few  things  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  English  government  and  people  than  the  circumstance  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  popular  assembly,  should,  even  in  a  moment  of  joyous 
enthusiasm,  have  adhered  to  ancient  forms  with  the  punctilious  accuracy  of 
a  College  of  Heralds  ;  that  the  sitting  and  rising,  the  covering  and  the  un- 
covering, should  have  been  regulatea  by  exactly  the  same  etiquette  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  in  the  seventeenth  ;  and  that  the  same  mace  which 
had  been  held  at  the  right  hand  of  Schomberg  should  have  been  held  in 
the  same  position  at  the  right  hand  of  Wellington.  * 

On  the  twentieth  of  August  the  Parliament,  having  been  constantly  en- 
Recess  of  8^^*^  ^"  business  during  seven  months,  broke  up,  by  the  royal  com- 
the  Par-  mand,  for  a  short  recess.  The  same  Gazette  which  announced  that 
liaroent.  ^^  Houscs  had  ccascd  to  sit  announced  that  Schomberg  had  landed 
in  Ireland.f 

During  the  three  weeks  which  preceded  his  landing,  the  dismay  and  con- 
sute  of  fusion  at  Dublin  Castle  had  been  extreme.  Disaster  had  followed 
Advicc'of  disaster  so  fast  that  the  mind  of  James,  never  very  firm,  had  been 
Avaux.  completely  prostrated.  He  had  learned  first  that  Londonderry  had 
been  relieved  ;  then  that  one  of  his  armies  had  been  beaten  by  the  Ennis- 
killeners ;  then  that  another  of  his  armies  was  retreating,  or  rather  flying, 
from  Ulster,  reduced  in  numbers  and  broken  in  spirit ;  then  that  Sligo,  the 
key  of  Connaught,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Englishry.  He  had  found  it 
impossible  to  subdue  the  colonists,  even  when  they  were  left  almost  unaided. 
He  might  therefore  well  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  con- 
tend against  them  when  they  were  backed  by  an  English  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  greatest  general  living?  The  unhappy  prince  seemed,  during 
some  days,  to  be  sunk  in  despondency.  On  Avaux  the  danger  produced  a 
very  different  effect.  Now,  he  thought,  was  the  time  to  turn  the  war  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  into  a  war  of  extirpation,  and  to  make  it  impossible 
that  the  two  nations  could  ever  be  united  under  one  government.  With  this 
view,  he  coolly  submitted  to  the  King  a  proposition  of  almost  incredible 
atrocity.  There  must  be  a  Saint  Bartholomew.  A  pretext  would  easily  be 
found.  No  doubt,  when  Schomberg  was  known  to  be  in  Ireland,  there  would 
be  some  excitement  in  those  southern  towns  of  which  the  population  was 
chiefly  English.  Any  disturbance,  wherever  it  might  take  place,  would 
furnish  an  excuse  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of  I^einster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught.^  As  the  King  did  not  at  first  express  any  horror  at 

*  Sec  the  Commons*  Journals  of  July  x6,  1689,  and  of  July  x,  1814. 
t  Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  Aug.  20.  1689  ;  London  Gazette.  Aug.  2a. 
t  J'estois  d'avis  qu',  apr^  que  la  descente  seroit  faite,  si  on  apprenoit  que  des  Prote;;- 
tans  se  fussent  soulevez  en  quelques  endroits  du  royaume,  on  fit  main  basse  sur  tous 

gdndralement."—AY2MX,^^-^'  i68q. 
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this  suggestion,*  the  Envoy,  a  few  days  later,  returned  to  the  subject,  and 
pressed  His  Majesty  to  give  the  necessary  orders.  Then  James,  with  a 
warmth*  which  did  him  honour,  declared  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
commit  such  a  crime.  **  These  people  are  my  subjects  :  and  I  cannot  be  so 
cruel  as  to  cut  their  throats  while  they  live  peaceably  under  my  government." 
**  There  is  nothing  cruel,"  answered  the  callous  diplomatist,  '*  in  what  I 
recommend.  Your  Majesty  ought  to  consider  that  mercy  to  Protestants  is 
cruelty  to  Catholics."  James,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved  ;  and  Avaux 
retired  in  very  bad  humour.  His  belief  was  that  the  King's  professions  of 
humanity  were  hypocritical,  and  that,  if  the  orders  for  the  butchery  were  not 
given,  they  were  not  given  only  because  His  Majesty  was  confident  that  the 
Catholics  all  over  the  country  would  fall  on  the  Protestants  without  waiting 
for  orders.  1*  But  Avaux  was  entirely  mistaken.  That  he  should  have  sup- 
posed James  to  be  as  profoundly  immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange.  But  it 
is  strange  that  so  able  a  man  should  have  forgotten  that  James  and  himself 
had  quite  different  objects  in  view.  Tlie  object  of  the  Ambassador's  politics 
was  to  make  the  separation  between  England  and  Ireland  eternal.  The 
object  of  the  King's  politics  was  to  unite  England  and  Ireland  under  his 
own  sceptre ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  there  should  be  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of  three  provinces,  and  he  should  be 
snspccted  of  having  authorised  it  or  of  having  connived  at  it,  there  would 
in  a  fortnight  be  not  a  Jacobite  left  even  at  Oxford.  + 

Just  at  this  time  the  prospects  of  James,  which  had  seemed  hopelessly 
dark,  began  to  brighten.  The  danger  which  had  unner^'ed  him  had  roused 
the  Irish  p>eople.  They  had,  six  months  before,  risen  up  as  one  man  against 
the  Saxons.  The  army  which  Tjnrconnel  had  formed  was,  in  proportion  to 
the  population  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  largest  that  Europe  had  ever 
seezL  But  that  army  had  sustained  a  long  succession  of  defeats  and  dis« 
graces,  unredeemed  by  a  single  brilliant  achievement.  It  was  the  fashion, 
both  in  Ez^land  and  on  the  Continent,  to  ascribe  those  defeats  and  dU- 
graces  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Irish  race.§  That  this  was  a  great  error 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  history  of  every  war  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  any  part  of^ Christendom  during  five  generations.  The  raw  material  out 
of  wluch  a  good  army  may  be  formed  existed  in  great  abundance  among  the 
Insh.  Avaux  informed  his  government  that  they  were  a  remarkably  hand- 
some,  tall,  and  well  made  race  ;  that  they  were  personally  brave ;  that  they 
were  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  for  which  they  were  in  arms  ;  that  they 
were  violently  exasperated  against  the  colonists.  After  extolling  their 
strength  and  spirit,  he  proceeded  to  explain  why  it  was  that,  with  all  their 
ttrength  and  spirit,  they  were  constantly  beaten.  It  was  vain,  he  said,  to 
ioBgine  that  bodily  prowess,  animal  courage,  or  patriotic  enthusiasm  would, 
ia  the  day  of  battle,  supply  the  place  of  discipline.  The  infantry  were  ill 
umed  and  iU  trained.     They  were  suffered  to  pillage  wherever  they  went. 

•  •*  Le  Roy  d'AnRleterre  m'avoit  rfcout^  asscz  paisiblemcnt  la  premiere  fois  que  je  luy 
MDB  propose  cc  qu*il  y  avoit  k  fairc  contre  les  Protestans." — Av.iux,  Aug.^  i^. 
t  Avanx,  Aug.  ,V     He  «ays,  **  Jc  m'imagine  qu'il  est  persuade  que,  quoiqu'il  ne  donne 
(fonlre  sur  oela,  la  plupsut  des  Catholiqucs  dc  la  caropague  se  jctteront  sur  les 


t  Lewis,  i^-?*  reprimanded  Avaux,  though  much  too  gently,  for  p.-oposingto  butcher 

tk  v^ole  Protestant  population  of  I^in&ter,  Connaught,  and  Munster.  *' Je  n'approuve 
|M  cependant  la  proposition  que  vous  faites  de  fairc  main  basse  %nx  tous  les  Protestans 
^  rajraone,  da  moment  qu*t  en  queltiue  endroit  que  ce  soit,  iLs  se  seront  soulevez :  et, 
<Mie  que  la  ponition  d*une  infioite  d'innocens  pour  peu  de  coupables  ne  seroit  pas  juste, 
dTsSlenrs  les  reprtfsaflles  coctre  les  Catholiqucs  seroient  d'autant  plus  dangereuses,  <^ue 
ki  pciiejs  se  trouveront  mieux  armez  et  soutenns  dc  toutes  les  forces  d' Ans\elerce  * 


rilMMiaiUa,  Anj-.  y^.  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  expresses  Kls  aslotvxsV 
que  maapiaza  nn  fartiSauion  y  sia  gentes  de  guerra  aya  hccho  una  dcCetvsa.  \ati 
r  qae  kff  sitxadores  al  coatrsLrio  ayao  siiio  tan  poltroncs.** 
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(iii  nil  the  liabils  of  bnndiitl  There  ^vll•i  amonE  Uiem 
.  r  i^pable  of  showing  them  their  duly.  'Ilieir  culoiidi 
<  w  o(  good  fajnil]',  bat  men  who  had  never  Ken  service. 
II     imldicra,   UiloiH,  shoeinakcra.      HaidJy  one  of  them 

il>i>ut  Ihe  camfbrts.  (he  nccoutmncDts,  or  ihe  dnUing  of 
111.'  wiu  placed.     The  dragoons  were  little  better  lliaa  the 

li'Tse  were,  with  some exceplioiu,  excellent.  Almost  all 
'  II  who  bad^ny  mililaty  experience  held  commiiAiaiiK  in 
,  Ijy  the  exenions  of  these  ulliceri,  aome  regitnenit  hod 
11  ipllnGd  iriiich  Avaux  prononnccd  equal  lo  any  tint  he 

h:is  therefore  evident  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  foot  and 
.1^  10  be  ascribed  to  the  vices,  not  of  the  Irish  character, 

Ji  look  place  in  the  autumn  of  1689  sufficiently  proved 
III.',  which  enemie*  uid  allies  generally  a^eed  in  rqpudi 
Kiilempt,  had,  together  witli  the  faulw  insepaiable  from 
.-,  and  mperalilioD,  some  fine  qualities  which  have  not 
1  in  man  pnMperoua  sod  mon  cDiightened  cotnmumtivi. 
iiliieh  terrMlM  and  be<riMer«l  Jannt  Btured  llwwliato' 
Miulhern  provinces  like  the  peal  of  a  trumpet  sounding  iti 
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were  made  to  arm  and  clothe  the  troops  ;  and,  in  the  short  space  of  a  fort- 
night, everything  presented  a  new  and  cheering  aspect.* 

llie  Irish  required  of  the  King,  in  return  for  their  strenuous  exertions  in 
his  cause,  one  concession  which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him.  Dismission 
The  unpopularity  of  Melfort  had  become  such  that  his  person  was  "f  Meifort. 
scarcely  safe.  He  had  no  friend  to  speak  a  word  in  his  favour.  The 
French  hated  him.  In  every  letter  which  arrived  at  Dublin  from  ICngland 
or  from  Scotland,  he  was  described  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  It  was  necessary  for  his  own  sake  to  dismiss  him.  An  honourable 
pretext  was  found.  He  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Versailles,  to  represent 
there  the  state  of  affaire  in  Ireland,  and  to  implore  the  French  government 
to  send  over  without  delay  six  or  seven  thousand  veteran  infantry.  He  laid 
down  the  seals  ;  and  they  were,  to  tlie  great  delight  of  the  Irish,  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  Irishman,  Sir  Richard  Naglc,  who  had  made  himself  con- 
spicQOus  as  Attorney  General  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Melfort  took  his  departure  under  cover  of  the  night :  for  the  rage  of  the 
populace  against  him  was  such  that  he  could  not  without  danger  show  him- 
sdf  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  day.  On  the  following  moniing  James  left 
his  cmpital  in  the  opposite  direction  to  encounter  Schoml)crg.f 

Schomberg  had  landed  in  the  north  of  Ulster.  The  force  which  he  had 
brousht  with  him  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men.  But  he  ex-  c  k»„  .  . , 
pccted  to  be  jomed  by  the  armed  colonists  and  by  the  regiments  unds  m 
whidi  were  under  Kirke*s  command.  The  coffee-house  politicians  ^'^*^'^- 
of  London  fully  expected  that  sucli  a  general  with  such  an  army  would 
speedily  re-conquer  the  island.  Unhappily  it  soon  appeared  that  the  means 
which  had  been  furnished  to  him  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  work 
which  he  had  to  perform  :  of  the  greater  part  of  these  means  he  was  speedily 
d^»ived  by  a  succession  of  unforeseen  calamities  ;  and  the  whole  campaign 
was  merely  a  long  struggle  maintained  by  his  prudence  and  resolution 
against  the  utmost  spite  of  fortune. 

He  marched  first  to  Carrickfergus.  That  town  was  held  for  James  by  two 
regiments  of  infantry.     Schomberg  battered  the  walls ;  and  the  (^^rri^ij. 
Irish,  after  holding  out  a  week,  capitulated.     He  promised  that  fcrKus 
they  should  depart  unharmed  ;  but  lie  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  ^'^'^"' 
keep  his  word.     The  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  generally 
Protestants  of  Scottish  extraction.     They  had  suffered  much  during  the 
ihort  ascendency  of  the  native  mce ;  and  what  they  had  suffered  they  were 
turn  eager  to  retaliate.     They  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  exclaiming 
that  the  capitulation  was  nothing  to  them,  and  that  tliey  would  be  revenged. 
They  soon  proceeded  from  words  to  blows.     The  Irish,  disarmed,  stripped, 
and  hustled,   clung  for  protection  to  the  English  officers  and  soldiers. 
Schomberg  with  difficulty  prevented  a  massacre  by  spurring,  pistol  in  hand, 
through  the  throng  of  enraged  colon ists.^ 

From  Carrickfergus  Schomberg  proceeded  to  Lisbuni,  and  thence,  through 
towns  left  without  an  inhabitant,  and  over  ])]ains  on  which  not  a  cow,  nor  a 

*  I  will  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  the  despatches  written  at  tiiis  time  by  Avaux. 
OBSepccxnDcr  i'-,  he  says:  '*  De  qiielquc  cost6  qu'on  se  tourn^t,  on  ne  pouvoit  rien 
pRvoir  que  d^sagr^ble.  Mais  dans  cette  extr^mitiS  chacun  s'cst  tfvertu^.  Les  officiers 
acCui  \cox%  recrucs  avec  beaucoup  de  diligence."  Three  days  bter  he  says  :  "  It  y  a 
fibae  joun  que  nous  n'esp^rions  gucre  de  pouvoir  mettre  les  choscs  en  si  bon  estat : 
■sis  vecf  Lord  Tyrcoonel  et  tons  les  Irlandais  out  travaill<S  avcc  tant  d'empressement 
fs'on  rest  mis  en  estat  de  deffense." 

f  Avaux,  Aujf.  U,  ^^t~L*  ScSrr'  ^''^^  ^^  James  ii-  373 :  Mclfort's  Vindication  of 
Iwseif  among  the  Naime  Papers.     Avaux  says  :  "III pourra  partir cc  soir k  la uvul  •.  C3ix 
jc  ▼««  bicn  qu'il  apprehende  qu'il  nc  sera  pas  sur  pour  liiy  dc  partir  en  p\em  jout " 
X  SfK^%JmpMMl  History  ofthe  Wan  ofltvland,  1693  ;  Life  of  James,  V\.  374  ,  Ava.ux» 
—  /n  xeeg  :  NibeirB  Jounml,  printed  m  1689,  and  reprinted  by  Macp^xcr&ou. 
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sheep,  nor  a  stack  of  com  was  to  be  seen,  to  Loughbrickland.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  three  regiments  of  Enniskilleners,  whose  dress,  horses,  laA 
arms  looked  strange  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  reviews,  but  who  in 
natural  courage  were  inferior  to  no  troops  in  the  world,  and  who  had,  duripe 
months  of  constant  watching  and  skirmishing,  acquired  many  of  the  essentia 
qualities  of  soldiers* 

Schomberg  continued  to  advance  towards  Dublin  through  a  desert.  The 
Schombemr  few  Irish  troops  which  remained  in  the  south  of  Ulster  re- 
fntoTeS.  treated  before  him,  destroying  as  they  retreated.  Newry,  once 
ster.  a  well  built  and  thriving  Protestant  borough,  he  found  a  heap 

of  smoking  ashes.  Carlingford  too  had  perished.  The  spot  where  the  town 
had  once  stood  was  marked  only  by  the  massy  remains  of  the  old  Norman 
castle..  Those  who  ventured  to  wander  from  the  camp  reported  that  the 
country,  as  far  as  they  could  explore  it,  was  a  wilderness.  Tber«  were 
cabins,  but  no  inmates  :  there  was  rich  pasture,  but  neither  flock  nor  herd : 
there  were  com  fields,  but  the  harvest  lay  on  the  ground  soaked  with  rain.f 

While  Schomberg  was  advancing  through  a  vast  solitude,  the  Irish  forces 
TheEnc-  ^^'^  rapidly  assembling  from  every  quarter.  On  the  tenth  of 
lish'and  September  the  royal  standard  of  James  was  unfurled  on  the  tower 
pjjjj.j^'*  of  Drogheda ;  and  beneath  it  were  soon  collected  twenty  thousand 
near  each    fighting  men,  the  infantry  generally  bad,  the  cavalry  generally  good, 

^^'  but  boUi  infantry  and  cavalry  full  of  zeal  for  their  country  and  their 
religion,  t  The  troops  were  attended  as  usual  by  a  great  multitude  of  camp 
followers,  armed  with  scythes,  half  pikes,  and  skeans.  By  this  time  Schom- 
berg had  reached  Dundalk.  The  distance  between  the  two  armies  was  not 
more  than  a  long  day's  march.  It  was  therefore  generally  expected  that 
the  fate  of  the  island  would  speedily  be  decided  by  a  pitched  battle. 

In  both  camps,  all  who  did  not  understand  war  were  eager  to  fight ;  and, 
in  both  camps,  the  few  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  military  science  were 
against  fighting.  Neither  Rosen  nor  Schomberg  wished  to  put  everything 
on  a  cast.  Each  of  them  knew  intimately  the  defects  of  his  own  army  ; 
and  neither  of  them  was  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  other's  army. 
Rosen  was  certain  that  the  Irish  infantry  were  worse  equipped,  worse 
officered,  and  worse  drilled,  than  any  infantry  that  he  had  ever  seen  from 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  English 
troops  were  well  trained,  and  were,  as  they  doubtless  ought  to  have  been, 
amply  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  their  efficiency.  Numbers, 
he  rightly  judged,  would  avail  little  against  a  great  superiority  of  arms  and 
discipline.  He  therefore  advised  James  to  fall  back,  and  even  to  abandon 
Dublin  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would 
be  the  loss  of  all.  Atlilone  was  the  best  place  in  the  kingdom  for  a  deter- 
mined stand.  The  passage  of  the  Shannon  might  be  defended  till  the 
succours  which  Melfort  had  been  charged  to  solicit  came  from  France  ;  and 
those  succours  would  change  the  whole  character  of  the  war.  But  the  Irish, 
with  Tyrconnel  at  their  head,  were  unanimous  against  retreating.  The 
blood  of  the  whole  nation  was  up.  James  was  plea^  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  subjects,  and  positively  declared  that  he  would  not  disgrace  himself 
by  leaving  his  capital  to  the  invaders  without  a  blow.§ 

In  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schomberg  had  determined  not  to 
schomberK  ^S^^.  His  leasous  Were  weighty.  He  had  some  good  Dutch  and 
declines  a  French  troops.  The  Enniskilleners  who  had  joined  him  had 
battle.  served  a  military  apprenticeship,  though  not  in  a  very  regular 
manner.     But  the  bulk  of  his  army  consisted  of  English  peasants  who  had 

•  Story's  Impartial  History.  t  Ibid. 

t  Avaux,  Sept  i^,  1689  ;  Story's  Impartial  History  :  Life  of  James,  ii.  377,  378.  On'g. 
Mem.  Story  and  James  agree  m  estimating  the  Irish  armv  a^t  about  VNcwVy  vUow^aL^d 
men.     See  also  V^nf^enu,  Oct.  28,  1689.  \  l^ifc  of  ^^tuts,  \\.  y\-\y  y\%y  Orv^'^wsu 
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just  left  their  cottages.  His  musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  load  their 
pieces  :  his  dragoons  had  still  to  learn  how  to  manaige  their  horses  ;  and 
these  inexperienced  recruits  were  for  the  most  part  commanded  by  officers 
as  inexperienced  as  themselves.  His  troops  were  therefore  not  generally 
su|>erior  in  discipline  to  the  Irish,  and  were  in  number  far  inferior.  Nay,  he 
found  that  his  men  were  almost  as  ill  armed,  as  ill  lodged,  and  as  ill  clad, 
as  the  Celts  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  l*he  wealth  of  the  English 
nation  and  the  liberal  votes  of  the  English  Parliament  had  entitled  him  to 
expect  that  he  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of 
war.  But  he  was  cruelly  disappointed.  The  administration  had,  ever  since 
the  death  of  Oliver,  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  imbecile, 
more  and  more  corrupt ;  and  now  the  Revolution  reaped  what  the  Restora« 
lion  had  sown.  A  crowd  of  negligent  or  ravenous  functionaries.  Frauds  of 
formed  under  Charles  and  James,  plundered,  starved,  and  poisoned  com^i-"^'' 
the  armies  and  fleets  of  William.  Of  these  men  the  most  impor-  »riat. 
tant  was  Henry  Shales,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  been  Commissary 
General  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow.  It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  new  govern- 
ment for  continuing  to  employ  him  :  for,  in  his  own  department,  his  expe- 
lience  far  surpassed  that  of  any  other  Englishman.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
same  school  in  which  he  had  acquired  his  experience,  he  had  learned  the 
whole  art  of  peculation.  The  beef  and  brandy  which  he  furnished  were  so 
bad  that  the  soldiers  turned  from  them  with  loathing  :  the  tents  were 
rotten  :  the  clothing  was  scanty :  the  muskets  broke  in  the  handling.  Great 
numbers  of  shoes  were  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  government  :  but, 
two  months  after  the  Treasury  had  paid  the  bill,  the  shoes  had  not  arrived 
in  Ireland.  *  The  means  of  transporting  baggage  and  artillery  were  almost 
entirely  wanting.  An  ample  number  of  horses  had  been  purchased  in 
England  with  the  public  money,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 
But  Shales  had  let  them  out  for  harvest  work  to  the  farmers  of  Cheshire, 
had  pocketed  the  hire,  and  had  left  the  troops  in  Ulster  to  get  on  as  they 
best  might*  Schomberg  thought  that,  if  he  should,  with  an  ill-trained 
and  ill«appointed  army,  risk  a  battle  against  a  superior  force,  he  might  not 
improbabfy  be  defeated ;  and  he  knew  that  a  defeat  might  be  followed  by 
the  loss  of  one  kingdom,  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  three  kingdoms.  He  there« 
fore  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  on  the  defensive  till  his  men  had  been  dis- 
ciplined, and  till  reinforcements  and  supplies  should  arrive. 

He  entrenched  himself  near  Dundalk  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not 
be  forced  to  fight  against  his  will.  James,  emboldened  by  the  caution  of  his 
adTersary,  and  disregarding  the  advice  of  Rosen,  advanced  to  Ardee,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  whole  Irish  armv  before  the  English  lines,  drew  up 
torse,  foot,  and  artillery,  in  order  of  battle,  and  display^  his  banner.  The 
English  were  impatient  to  fall  on.  But  their  general  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  bravadoes  of  the  enemy  or  by  the  murmurs 
of  his  own  soldiers.  During  some  weeks  he  remained  secure  within  his 
defences,  while  the  Irish  lay  a  few  miles  off.  He  set  himself  assiduously 
to  drill  those  new  levies  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  He 
Ofdeied  the  musketeers  to  be  constantly  exercised  m  firing,  sometimes  at 
Baiks,  and  sometimes  by  platoons  ;  and  from  the  way  in  WTiich  they  at  first 
aoqmtted  themselves,  it  plainly  appeared  thathe  had  judged  wisely  in  notlead- 
JBg  them  ont  to  battle.  It  was  found  that  not  one  in  four  of  the  English 
soldiers  could  manage  his  piece  at  all ;  and  whoever  succeeded  in  discharging 
it,  no  matter  in  what  direction,  thought  that  he  had  performed  a  great  feat. 

While  the  Duke  was  thus  employed,  the  Irish  eyed  his  camp  without 
daring  to  attack  it.     But  within  that  camp  soon  appeared  two  e\'\Vs  moY<i 

•  See  Grry'ii  Vehatea,  Nov.  26,  27,  28,  1689,  znd  the  Dialogue  between  a  liOTd  V.\c\x- 
toBonuidoneafbisdeputies,  x6^. 
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more  dreadful  to  them  than  death.  It  Avas  not  to  be  expected  that  men  who 
would  not  help  themselves  should  help  each  other.  Nobody  asked  and 
nobody  showed  compassion.  Familiarity  with  ghastly  spectacles  produced 
a  hard-heartedness  and  a  desperate  impiety,  of  which  an  example  will  not 
easily  be  found  even  in  the  history  of  infectious  diseases.  The  moans  of  the 
sick  were  drowned  by  the  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades.  Some- 
times, seated  on  the  body  of  a  wretch  who  had  died  in  the  morning,  might 
be  seen  a  wretch  destined  to  die  before  night,  cursing,  singing  loose  songs, 
and  swallowing  usquebaugh  to  the  health  of  the  devU.  When  the  corp;»cs 
were  taken  away  to  be  buried  the  survivors  grumbled.  A  dead  man,  they 
said,  was  a  good  screen  and  a  good  stool.  Why,  when  there  was 
so  abundant  a  supply  of  such  useful  articles  of  furniture,  were  people 
to  be  exposed  to  the  cold  air  and  forced  to  crouch  on  the  moist 
ground?* 

Many  of  the  sick  were  sent  by  the  English  vessels  which  lay  off  the  coast 
to  Belfast,  where  a  great  hospital  had  been  prepared.  ]3ut  scarce  half  of 
them  lived  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  More  than  one  ship  lay  long  in  the 
bay  of  Carrickfergus,  heaped  with  carcasses,  and  exhaling  the  stench  of 
death,  without  a  living  man  on  board.t 

The  Irish  army  suffered  much  less.  The  kerne  of  Munster  or  Connaught 
was  quite  as  well  off  in  the  camp  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  mud  cabin, 
inhaling  the  vapours  of  his  own  quagmire.  He  naturally  exulted  in  the 
distress  of  the  Saxon  heretics,  and  flattered  himself  that  they  would  be  de- 
stroired  without  a  blow.  He  heard  with  delight  the  guns  pealing  all  day 
over  the  graves  of  the  English  officers,  till  at  length  tlic  funerals  became 
too  numerous  to  be  celebrated  with  military  pomp,  and  the  mournful  sounds 
were  succeeded  by  a  silence  more  mournful  still. 

The  superiority  of  force  was  now  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  James,  that 
he  could  safely  venture  to  detach  five  regiments  from  his  army,  and  to  send 
ibem  into  Connaught  Sarsfield  commanded  them.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
stand  so  high  as  he  deserved  in  the  royal  estimation.  The  King,  with  an 
air  of  inteUectual  superiority  which  must  have  made  Avaux  and  Rosen  bite 
their  lips,  pronounced  him  a  brave  fellow,  but  very  scantily  supplied  with 
brains.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  Amba^dor  prevailed 
on  His  Majesty  to  raise  the  best  officer  in  the  Irish  army  to  the  mnk  of 
Brigadier.  Sarsfield  now  fully  vindicated  the  favourable  opinion  which  his 
French  patrons  had  formed  of^him.  He  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo  ; 
and  he  effectually  secured  Galway,  which  had  been  in  considerable 
dai»er.$ 

Xo  attack,  however,  was  made  on  the  English  entrenchments  before  Dun- 
dalk.  In  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  disasters  hourly  multiplying,  the  great 
qoalities  of  Schombeig  appeared  hourly  more  and  more  conspicuous.  Not 
in  the  lull  tide  of  success,  not  on  the  field  of  Montes  Claros,  not  under  the 
walls  of  Maestricht,  had  he  so  well  deserved  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
His  resolution  never  gave  way.  His  prudence  never  slept.  His  temper,  in 
spite  of  manifold  vexations  and  provocations,  was  always  cheerful  and  serene. 
the  elective  men  under  his  command,  even  if  all  were  reckoned  as  effective 
*lio  were  not  stretched  on  the  earth  l)y  fever,  did  not  now  exceed  five 
thousand.  These  were  hardly  equal  to  their  ordinary  duty  ;  and  yet  it  was 
to  harass  them  with  double  duty.     Nevertheless  so  masterly  were 


'  Story^s  Impartial  History ;  Drnnoni  MS.  The  profaneness  and  dissoluteness  of  the 
cuip  dariai^  tn«  sickness  are  mentioned  in  maov  contemporary  pamphlets  both  in  verse 
ud  prose.     See  particularly  a  Satire,  entitled  Keformation  of  Planners,  part  ii. 

f  Story's  Impartial  History. 

\  AraiuL  Ocf.  ih^'or.  JJ,  j63g :  Story's  //npartui  Hiitory  ;  Life  of  lames,  u.  3%a, 
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the  old  man*s  dispositions,  that  with  this  small  force  he  faced  during  several 
The  Eng.  weeks  twenty  thousand  troops  who  were  accompanied  by  a  multi- 
lish  and  tudc  of  armed  banditti.  At  length  early  in  November  the  Irish 
iS*£tS™**^*  dispersed,  and  went  to  winter  quarters.  The  Duke  then  broke  up 
^SStcrs.  ^*^  camp  and  retired  into  Ulster.  Just  as  the  remains  of  his  army 
^^  *^  M'ere  about  to  move,  a  rumour  spread  that  the  enemy  was  approach- 
ing in  great  force.  Had  this  rumour  been  true,  the  danger  would  have  been 
extreme.  But  the  English  regiments,  though  they  had  been  reduced  to  a 
third  part  of  their  complement,  and  though  the  men  who  were  in  best 
health  were  hardly  able  to  shoulder  arms,  showed  a  strange  joy  and  alacrity 
at  the  prospect  of  battle,  and  swore  that  the  Papists  should  pay  for  all  the 
misery  of  the  last  month.  **  We  English/'  Schomberg  said,  identifjring  him- 
self good-humouredly  with  the  people  of  the  country  which  had  adopted 
him,  **  we  English  have  stomach  enough  for  fighting.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
are  not  as  fond  of  some  other  parts  of  a  soldier's  business." 

The  alarm  proved  false  :  the  Duke*s  army  departed  unmolested  :  but  the 
highway  along  which  he  retired  presented  a  piteous  and  hideous  spectacle. 
A  long  train  of  wagons  laden  with  the  sick  jolted  over  the  rugged  pave- 
ment. At  every  joh  some  wretched  man  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  corpse 
was  flung  out  aiid  left  unburied  to  the  foxes  and  crows.  The  whole  number 
of  those  who  died,  in  the  camp  at  Dundalk,  in  the  hospital  at  Belfast,  on 
the  road,  and  on  the  sea,  amounted  to  above  six  thousand.  The  survivors 
were  quartered  for  the  winter  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Ulster.  The 
genenu  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Lisbum.* 

His  conduct  was  variously  judged.  Wise  and  candid  men  said  that  he 
Various  ^*^  surpassed  himself,  and  that  there  was  no  other  captain  in 
o^ioM  Europe  who,  with  raw  troops,  with  ignorant  officers,  with  scanty 
SchSm-  stores,  having  to  contend  at  once  against  a  hostile  army  of  greatly 
berg's  con-  superior  forcc,  against  a  villanous  commissariat,  against  a  nest  of 
**"*^''  traitors  in  his  own  camp,  and  against  a  disease  more  murderous 

than  the  sword,  would  have  brought  the  campaign  to  a  close  without  the 
loss  of  a  flag  or  a  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  newly  com- 
missioned majors  and  captains,  whose  helplessness  had  increased  all  his 
perplexities,  and  who  had  not  one  qualification  for  their  posts  except  personal 
courage,  grumbled  at  the  skill  and  patience  which  had  saved  them  from 
destruction.  Their  complaints  were  echoed  on  the  other  side  of  Saint 
George's  Channel  Some  of  the  murmuring,  though  unjust,  was  excusable. 
The  parents,  who  had  sent  a  gallant  lad,  in  his  first  uniform,  to  fight  his 
way  to  glory,  might  be  pardoned  if,  when  they  learned  that  he  had  died  on 
a  wisp  of  straw,  without  medical  attendance,  and  had  been  buried  in  a 
swamp  without  any  Christian  or  military  ceremony,  their  affliction  made 
them  hasty  and  unreasonable.  But  with  the  cry  of  bereaved  families  was 
mingled  another  cry  much  less  respectable.  All  the  hearers  and  tellers  of 
news  abused  the  general  who  furnished  them  with  so  little  news  to  hear  and 
to  tell.  For  men  of  that  sort  are  so  greedy  after  excitement  that  they  far 
more  readily  forgive  a  commander  who  loses  a  battle  than  a  commander 
who  declines  one.  The  politicians,  who  delivered  their  oracles  from  the 
thickest  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  at  Garroway's,  confidently  asked,  without 
knowing  anything,  either  of  war  in  general,  or  of  Irish  war  in  particular, 
why  Schomberg  did  not  fight.     They  could  not  venture  to  say  that  he  dia 

•  Story's  Imi>artial  Histor>' ;  Schomberg  s  Despatches  ;  Nihcll  s  Journal,  and  James's 
Life  :  Burnet,  ii.  20:  Dangeaus  Journal  during  this  autumn:  the  Narrative  sent  by 
Avaux  to  Seignclay,  and  the  Dumont  MS.  The  lying  of  the  London  Gazette  is  mon- 
strous. Through  the  whole  autumn  the  troops  are  constantly  said  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  the  absurd  drama  entitled  the  Royal  Voyage,  which  was  acted  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  rabble  of  London  in  1689,  the  Irish  are  represented  as  attacking  some  of  the 
sick  English.    The  Enjj Jish  put  the  assailants  to  the  rout,  and  lV\cn  Atov  Aovfw  Atad.      . 
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not  understand  his  calling.  He  had,  in  his  day,  they  acknowledged,  been 
an  excellent  officer  :  but  he  was  very  old.  He  seemed  to  bear  his  years 
well  :  bat  his  faculties  were  not  what  they  had  been  :  his  memory  was 
failing ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  sometimes  forgot  in  the  afternoon 
what  he  had  done  in  the  morning.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever 
existed  a  human  being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as  at 
forty.  But  that  Schombei^s  intellectual  powers  had  been  little  impaired  by 
years  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  despatches,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
which  are  models  of  official  writing,  terse,  perspicuous,  full  of  important 
facts  and  weighty  reasons,  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
words.  In  those  despatches  he  sometimes  alluded,  not  angrily,  but  with 
calm  disdain,  to  the  censures  thrown  upon  his  conduct  by  shallow  babblers, 
who,  never  having  seen  any  military  operation  more  important  than  the  re- 
lieving of  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  imagined  that  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  was  to  gain  great  victories  in  any  situation  and  against  any  odds,  and 
by  sturdy  patriots  who  were  convinced  that  one  English  carter  or  thresher, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  load  a  gun  or  port  a  pike,  was  a  match  for 
any  six  musketeers  of  King  Lewis's  household. 

Unsatisfactory  as  had  been  the  results  of  the  campaign  in  Ireland  the  re- 
salts  of  the  maritime  operations  of  the  year  were  more  unsatisfactor}'  Maritime 
still.  It  had  been  confidently  expected  that,  on  the  sea,  England,  «ffa«'»- 
allied  with  Holland,  would  have  been  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  power 
of  Lewis  ;  but  everything  went  wrong.  Herbert  had,  after  the  unimportant 
skirmish  of  Bantry  Bay,  returned  with  his  squadron  to  Portsmouth.  There 
he  found  that  he  had  not  lost  the  good  opinion  either  of  the  ]3ublic  or  of 
the  government.  The  House  of  Commons  thanked  him  for  his  services  : 
and  he  received  signal  marks  of  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  He  had  not  been 
at  the  coronation,  and  had  therefore  missed  his  share  of  the  rewards  which, 
at  the  time  of  that  solemnity,  had  been  distributed  among  the  chief  agents 
in  the  Revolution.  The  omission  was  now  repaired  ;  and  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Torrington.  The  King  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  dined  on  board 
of  the  Admirars  flag-ship,  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  valour  and 
loyalty  of  the  navy,  knighted  two  gallant  captains,  Cloudesley  Shovel  and 
John  Ashby,  and  ordered  a  donative  to  be  divided  among  the  seamen,  f 

We  cannot  justly  blame  William  for  having  a  high  opinion  of  Torrington. 
For  Torrington  was  generally  regarde<l  as  one  of  the  bravest  and  M,^ijj,]n,i„. 
most  skilful  officers  in  the  navy.     He  had  been  promoted  to  the  utration  of 
rank  of  Rear  Admiral  of  England  by  James,  who,  if  he  under-  Torrington. 
stood  anything,  understood  maritime  affairs.     That  place  and  other  lucra- 
tive places  Torrington  had  relinquished  when  he  found  that  he  could  retain 
cbem  only  by  submitting  to  be  a  tool  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.     No  man  had 
taken  a  more  active,  a  more  hazardous,  or  a  more  useful  part  in  effecting 
the  Revolution.     It  seemed,  therefore,  that  no  man  had  fairer  pretensions 
to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration.     Yet  no  man  could  be 
more  unfit  for  such  a  post.     His  morals  had  always  been  loose,  so  loose 
indeed  that  the  firmness  with  which  in  the  Inte  reign  he  had  adhered  to  his 
idigioa  had  excited  much  surprise.     His  glorious  disgrace  indeed  seemed 
to  £iTe  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  his  character.     In  poverty  and  exile 
he  rose  from  a  voluptuary  into  a  hero.     But,  as  soon  as  prosperity  returned, 
the  hero  sank  again  into  a  voluptuary  ;  and  the  relapse  was  deep  and  hope- 
ies.     The  nerves  of  his  mind,  which  had  been  during  a  short  time  braced 
to  a  high  tone,  were  now  so  much  relaxed  by  vice  that  he  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  self-denial  or  of  strenuous  exertion.      The  vulgar  courage  of  a 
ibtemast  man  he  still  retained.      But  both  as  Admiral  and  as  First  V^otd  ol 

•  See  hiM  dctpsLtchcs  in  the  appendix  to  Dalrymple's  Memoirs. 
t  London  G^xette.  May  20,  16S9. 
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the '  Admiralty  be  was  utterly  inefficient.  Month  after  month  the  fleet 
which  should  have  been  the  terror  of  the  seas  lay  in  harbour  while  he  was 
diverting  himself  in  Ix>ndon.  The  sailors,  punning  upon  his  new  title, 
gave  him  the  name  of  Lord  Tarry-in-town.  When  be  came  on  shipboard 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  bevy  of  courtesans.  There  was  scarcely  an  hofir 
of  the  day  or  of  the  night  when  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  claret. 
Being  insatiable  of  pleasure,  he  necessarily  became  insatiable  of  wealth. 
Yet  he  loved  flattery  almost  as  much  as  either  wealth  or  pleasure.  He  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  the  most  abject  homage  from  those  who  were 
under  his  command.  His  flag  ship  was  a  little  VersaiUes.  He  expected  his 
captains  to  attend  him  to  his  cabin  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  to  assemble 
every  morning  at  his  levee.  He  even  suffered  them  to  dress  him.  One  of 
them  combed  his  flowing  wig  ;  another  stood  ready  with  the  embroidered 
coat.  Under  such  a  chief  there  could  be  no  discipline.  His  tars  passed 
their  time  in  rioting  among  the  rabble  of  Portsmouth.  Those  officers  who 
had  won  his  favour  by  servility  and  adulation  easily  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  and  spent  weeks  in  London,  revelling  in  taverns,  scouring  tlK 
streets,  or  making  love  to  the  masked  ladies  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre.  The 
victuallers  soon  found  out  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  sent  down  to 
the  fleet  casks' of  meat  which  dogs  would  not  touch,  and  barreb  of  beer 
which  smelt  worse  than  bilge  water.  Meanwhile  the  British  Channel 
seemed  to  be  abandoned  to  French  rovers.  Our  merchantmen  were 
boarded  in  sight  of  the  ramparts  of  Plymouth,  llie  sugar  fleet  from  the 
West  Indies  lost  seven  ships.  The  whole  value  of  the  prizes  taken  by  the 
cruisers  of  the  enemy  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  island,  while 
Torrington  was  engaged  with  his  bottle  and  his  haram,  was  estimated  at 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  So  difficult  was  it  to  obtain  the  convoy  of 
a  man  of  war,  except  by  giving  immense  bribes,  that  our  traders  were 
forced  to  hire  the  services  of  Dutch  privateers,  and  found  these  foreign 
mercenaries  much  more  useful  and  much  leas  greedy  than  the  officers  of 
our  own  royal  navy.* 

The  only  department  with  which  no  fault  could  be  found  was  the  depart- 
Continental  meut  of  Foreign  Affairs.  There  William  was  his  own  minister ; 
affaire.  j^jj^j^  where  he  was  his  own  minister,  there  were  no  delays,  no 
blunders,  no  jobs,  no  treasons.  The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend were  indeed  great  Even  at  the  Hague  he  had  to  encounter  an  oppo- 
sition which  all  his  wisdom  and  firmness  could,  with  the  strenuous  supfKxt 
of  Heinsius,  scarcely  overcome.  The  English  were  not  aware  that,  while 
they  were  murmuring  at  their  Sovereign^  partiality  for  the  land  of  his 
birth,  a  strong  party  in  Holland  was  murmuring  at  his  partiality  for  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  The  Dutch  ambassadors  at  Westminster  complained 
that  the  terms  of  alliance  which  he  proposed  were  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  republic ;  that  wherever  the  honour 
of  thie  finglish  flag  was  concerned,  he  was  punctilious  and  obstinate  ;  that 
he  peremptorily  insisted  on  an  article  which  interdicted  all  trade  with 
France,  and  which  could  not  but  be  grievously  felt  on  the  Exchange  of 
Amsterdam ;  that,  when  they  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Navigation  Act 
would  be  repealed,  he  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  told  them  that  the  thing 
was  not  to  li  thought  of.  He  carried  all  his  points  ;  and  a  solemn  con- 
tract was  made  by  which  England  and  the  Batavian  federation  bound 
themselves  to  stand  firmly  by  each  other  against  France,  and  not  to  make 
peace  except  by  mutual  consent.     But  one  of  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  13,  23,  1689 ;  Grey's  Debates,  Nov.  13,  14,  18,  23.  1689. 
Sec,  amoni^  numerous  pasquinades,  the  Parable  of  the  Bearbaiting.  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners, a  Satire,  the  Mock  Motimcrs,  a  Satirt.  See  also  Pepyt's  Diary  kept  at  Tangier» 
Oct.  IS,  1683. 
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ciedared  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  one  day  held  up  to  obloquy  as  a  traitor 
for  conceding  so  much  ;  and  the  signature  of  another  plainly  appeared  to 
have  been  tnured  by  a  hand  shaking  with  emotion.  * 

Meanwhile  under  William's  skilful  management  a  treaty  of  alliance  had 
been  concluded  between  the  States  General  and  the  Emperor.  To  that 
treaty  Spain  and  England  gave  in  their  adhesion  ;  and  thus  the  four  great 
powers  which  had  long  been  bound  together  by  a  friendly  understanding 
were  bound  together  by  a  formal  contract,  t 

But  before  that  formal  contract  had  been  signed  and  sealed,  all  the  con* 
trading  parties  were  in  arms.  Early  in  the  year  1689  war  was  raging  all 
over  the  Continent  from  the  Ilaemus  to  the  Pyrenees.  France,  attacked  at 
once  on  every  side,  made  on  every  side  a  vigorous  defence ;  and  her  Turkish 
allies  kept  a  great  German  force  fully  employed  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
i>n  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  military  operations  of  the  summer  were  not 
unfavourable  to  the  confederates.  Beyond  the  Danube,  the  Christians, 
nndcr  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  gained  a  succession  of  victories  over  the 
Mnssulmans.  In  the  passes  of  Roussillon,  the  French  troops  contended 
without  any  decisive  advantage  against  the  martial  peasantry  of  Catalonia. 
One  German  army,  led  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  occupied  the  Arcli- 
bisbopric  of  Cologne.  Another  was  commanded  by  Charles,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  a  sovereign  who,  driven  from  his  own  dominions  by  the  arms  of 
France,  had  turned  soldier  of  fortune,  and  had,  as  such,  obtained  both  dis- 
tinction and  revenge.  He  marched  against  the  devastators  of  the  Palatinate, 
forced  them  to  retire  behind  the  Rhine,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  took  the 
important  and  strongly  fortified  city  of  Mentz. 

Between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  the  French,  commanded  by  Marshal 

Homieres,  were  opposed  to  the  Dutch,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 

an  officer  who  had  long  served  the  States  General  with  fidelity  and  ability, 

though  not  always  with  good  fortune,  and  who  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 

WiQiam.    Under  Waldeck's  orders  was  Marlborough,  to  whom  William  had 

confided  an  English  brigade  consisting  of  the  best  regiments  of  the  old 

army  of    James.      Seanid   to    Marlborough    in   command,  and   second 

also  in  professional  skill,   was  Thomas  Talmash,  a  brave  soldier,  des- 

lined  to  a  fate  never  to  l)e  menti(med  without  shame  and  indignation. 

Between  the  army  of  Waldeck  and  the  army  of  Humieres  no  general 

action   took   place :    but    in    a    succession    of   combats    the  advantage 

was  on  the  side  of  the  confederates.     Of  these  combats  the  most  s)dnni5>h  at 

in^xxtant  took  place  at  Walcourt  on  the  fifth  of  August.    The  ^^  a»*^«»rt. 

French  attacked  an  outpost  defended  by  the  English  brigade,  were  vigour- 

otnly  repolsed,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion,  abandoning  a  few 

field  pieces  to  the  conquerors  and  leaving  more  than  six  hundred  corpses  on 

the  ground.     Marlborough,  on  this  as  on  every  similar  occasion,  acquitted 

himself  like  a  valiant  and  skilful  captain.     The  Coldstream  Guards,  com- 

nanded  by  Talmash,  and  the  r^ment  which  is  now  called  the  sixteenth  of 

the  line,  commanded  by  Colonel  Robert  Hodges,  distinguished  themselves 

Ughlj.     The  Royal  regiment  too,  which  had  a  few  months  before  set  up 

the  standard  of  rebellion  at  Ipswich,  proved  on  this  day  that  William,  in 

freely  pardoning  that  great  fault,  had  acted  not  less  wisely  than  generously. 

Tke  tcatinumy  which  Waldeck  in  his  despatch  1>ore  to  the  gallant  conduct 

cf  tbe  islanders  was  read  with  delight  by  their  countrymen.     The  fight 

*  The  l)e$t  account  of  these  negotiations  will  be  found  in  Wagenaar,  Ixi.  He  hnd 
aeceB  to  Wicsen's papers,  and  has  quoted  largely  from  them.  It  was  Witsen  who  signed 
*n  vioicat  agitarimi^  **30  als,"  he  says,  "  myne  bcevendc  hand  getuigen  kan."  The 
'     win  DC  foubd  in  Dumont's  Corps  Diplomatique.     They  were  signed  in  August 


s«9- 

t  Tlw  trea^  hc^vsMto  the  Emperor  and  the  States  General  is  dated  ^lay  lit  lO^    It 
^nSi  h»  found  m  Dumoat'B  Corp$  Diplomatique 
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indeed  was  no  more  than  a  skirmish  :  but  it  was  a  sharp  and  bloody  skir- 
mish. There  had  within  living  memory  been  no  equally  serious  encounter 
between  the  English  and  French  ;  and  our  ancestors  were  naturally  elate<l 
by  finding  that  many  years  of  inaction  and  vassalage  did  not  appear  to  have 
enervated  the  courage  of  the  nation.* 

The  Jacobites  however  discovered  in  the  events  of  the  campaign  abundant 
imputo-  matter  for  invective.  Marlborough  was,  not  without  reason,  the 
thrown  on  object  of  their  bitterest  hatred.  In  his  behaviour  on  a  field  of  battle 
Mari-  malice  itself  could  find  little  to  censure  :  but  there  were  other 
**°"*^**'  parts  of  his  conduct  which  presented  a  fair  mark  for  obloquy. 
Avarice  b  rarely  the  vice  of  a  young  man  :  it  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  great 
man :  but  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
loved  lucre  more  than  \vine  or  women,  and  who  have,  at  the  height  of 
greatness,  loved  lucre  more  than  power  or  fame.  All  the  precious  gifts 
which  nature  had  lavished  on  him  he  valued  chiefly  for  what  they  would 
fetch.  At  twenty  he  made  money  of  his  beauty  and  his  vigour.  At  sixty 
he  made  money  of  his  genius  and  his  glory.  The  applauses  which  were 
justly  due  to  his  conduct  at  Walcourt  could  not  altogether  drown  the  voices 
of  those  who  muttered  that,  wherever  a  broad  piece  was  to  be  saved  or  got, 
this  hero  was  a  mere  Euclio,  a  mere  Haq^agon  ;  that,  though  he  drew  a 
large  allowance  under  pretence  of  keeping  a  public  table,  he  never  asked 
an  officer  to  dinner  ;  that  his  muster  rolls  were  fraudulently  made  up  ;  that 
he  pocketed  pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long  been  dead,  of  men  who 
had  been  killed  in  his  own  sight  four  years  before  at  Sedgemoor  ;  that  ther- 
were  twenty  such  names  in  one  troop  ;  that  there  were  thirty-six  in  another. 
Nothing  but  the  union  of  dauntless  courage  and  commanding  powers  of 
mind  with  a  bland  temper  and  winning  manners  could  have  enabled  him 
to  gain  and  keep,  in  spite  of  faults  eminently  unsoldierlike,  the  good  will  of 
his  soldiers.f 

About  the  time  at  which  the  contending  armies  in  every  part  of  Europe 
Pope  inno-  Were  goiiig  into  winter  quarters,  a  new  Pontiff  ascended  the  chair  of 
cent  XI.  Saint  Peter.  Innocent  the  Eleventh  was  no  more.  His  fate  had 
by^Aiex^^  been  strange  indeed.  His  conscientious  and  fervent  attachment 
anderviii.  jq  the  Church  of  whlch  he  was  the  head,  had  induced  him,  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  conjunctures  in  her  history,  to  ally  himself  with 
her  mortal  enemies.  The  news  of  his  decease  was  received  with  concern 
and  alarm  by  Protestant  princes  and  commonwealths,  and  with  joy  and  hope 
at  Versailles  and  Dublin.  An  extraordinary  ambassador  of  high  rank  was 
instantly  despatched  by  Lewis  to  Rome.  The  French  garrison  which  had 
been  placed  in  Avignon  was  withdrawn.  When  the  votes  of  the  Conclave 
had  been  united  in  favour  of  Peter  Ottobuoni,  an  ancient  Cardinal  who 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the  Eighth,  the  representative  of 
France  assisted  at  the  installation,  bore  up  the  cope  of  the  new  Pontiff,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  His  Holiness  a  letter  in  which  the  Most  Christian  King 
declared  that  he  renounced  the  odious  privilege  of  protecting  robbers  and 
assassins.  Alexander  pressed  the  letter  to  his  lips,  embraced  the  bearer,  and 
talked  with  rapture  of  the  near  prospect  of  reconciliation.  Lewis  began  to 
entertain  a  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Vatican  might  be  exerted  to  dis- 
solve the  alliance  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  heretical  usurper  of 
the  English  throne.  James  was  even  more  sanguine.  He  was  foolish  enough 
to  expect  that  the  new  Pope  would  give  him  money,  and  ordered  Melfort, 

*  See  the  despatch  of  Waldeck  in  the  London  Gazette,  Aug.  26,  1689  ;  Historical  Re- 
cords of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot ;  Dangeau,  Aug.  28  ;  Monthly  Mercury,  September 
X689. 

t  See  the  Dear  Bargain,  a  Jacobite  pamphlet,  clandestinely  printed  in  1690.  "  I  have 
not  patience,"  says  the  writer,  "  after  this  wretch  (Marlborough)  to  mention  any  ether. 
All  arc  innocent  comparatively,  even  Kirke  himself.'* 
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who  had  now  acquitted  himself  of  his  mission  at  Versailles,  to  hasten  to 
Rome,  and  beg  His  Holiness  to  contribute  something  towards  the  good 
work  of  upholding  pure  religion  in  the  British  islands.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  Alexander,  though  he  might  hold  language  different  from  that  of  his 
predecessor,  was  determined  to  follow  in  essentials  his  predecessor's  policy. 
The  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Holy  See  and  Lewis  was  not 
Ttmoved.  The  King  continued  to  appoint  prelates  ;  the  Pope  continued 
to  refuse  them  institution  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  fourth  part  of 
the  dioceses  of  France  had  bishops  who  were  incapable  of  performing  any 
qHscopal  function.* 

The  Anglican  Church  was,  at  this  tiitie,  not  less  distracted  than  the 

Gallican  Church.     The  first  of  August  had  been  fixed  by  Act  of  The  High 

Parliament  as  the  day  before  the  close  of  which  all  beneficed  cielS?di- 

dergymen  and  all  persons  holding  academical  offices  must,  on  pain  vid^on 

of  suspension,  swear  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.     During  of^e**^**^' 

the  earlier  part  of  the  summer,  the  Jacobites  had  hoped  that  the  o*****- 

Dumber  of  nonjurors  would  be  so  considerable  as  seriously  to  alarm  and 

embarrass  the  Government.     But  this  hope  was  disappointed.    Few  indeed 

of  the  clergy  were  Whigs.    Few  were  Tories  of  that  moderate  school  which 

acknowledged,  reluctantly  and  with  reserve,  that  extreme  abuses  might 

sometimes  justify  a  nation  in  resorting  to  extreme  remedies.     The  great 

majority  of  the  profession  still  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  :  but 

that  majority  was  now  divided  into  two  sections.     A  question,  which  before 

the  Revolution,  had  been  mere  matter  of  speculation,  and  had  therefore, 

though  sometimes  incidentally  raised,  been,  by  most  persons,  very  supcr^ 

fidaliy  considered,  had  now  become  practically  most  important.  The  doctrine 

of  passive  obedience  being  taken  for  granted,  to  whom  was  that  obedience 

doe  ?    While  the  hereditary  right  and  the  possession  were  conjoined,  there 

was  no  room  for  doubt :  but  the  hereditary  right  and  the  possession  were 

now  separated.     One  prince,  raised  by  the   Revolution,  was  reigning  at 

Westminster,  passing  laws,  appointing  magistrates  and  prelates,  sending 

forth  armies  and  fleets.     His  Judges  decided  causes.     His  Sheriffs  arrested 

debtors,  and  executed  criminals.     Justice,  order,  property,  would  cease  to 

exist,  and  society  would  be  resolved  into  chaos,  but  for  his  Great  Seal. 

Another  prince,  deposed  by  the  Revolution,  was  living  abroad.     He  could 

exercise  none  of  the  powers  and  perform  none  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler,  and 

could,  as  it  seemed,  be  restored  only  by  means  as  violent  as  those  by  which 

be  had  been  displaced.    To  which  of  these  two  princes  did  Christian  men 

ove  allegiance  ? 

To  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  it  appeared  that  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture 
icquired  them  to  submit  to  the  Sovereign  who  was  in  possession,  Arguments 
without  troubling  themselves  about  his  title.     The  powers  which  for  taking 
the  Ajxistle,  in  the  text  most  familiar  to  the  Anglican  divines  of  ****  °*'*'** 
that  age,  pronounces  to  be  ordained  of  God,  are  not  the  powers  that  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  legitimate  origin,  but  the  powers  that  be.    When  Jesus  was 
tskcd  whether  the  chosen  people  might  lawfully  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  he 
refdied  by  asking  the  questioners,  not  whether  Caesar  could  make  out  a 
pedigree  derived  from  tne  old  royal  house  of  Judah,  but  whether  the  coin 
which  they  scrupled  to  pay  into  Caesar's  treasury  came  from  Caesar's  mint, 
in  other  words,  whether  Caesar  actually  possessed  the  authority  and  per- 
iansMt^  the  functions  of  a  ruler. 

It  is  generally  held,  with  much  appearance  of  reason,  that  the  most  trust - 

*  Sec  the  Mercuries  for  September  1689,  and  the  four  following  months.     See  al&o 
Wdwooirs  Merctiritu  Reformatus  of  Sept.  iS,  ^^i.  25,  and  Oct.  8, 1689.  MeVCon's  Atv- 
aKTOctiaasy  and  lu»  memorials  to  the  Pope  And  the  Cardinal  of  Eslc,  are  amontj^  vVvc 
Njdme  Bapen;  Mad  »ome  extracts  have  beca  prtDtcd  by  Macpherson. 

VOL.  II,  c^ 
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worthy  comment  on  the  text  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  is  to  be  found  in 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  when  that  practice  can  be  satisfac* 
torily  ascertained ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  times  during;  which  the  Church 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the  highest  state  of  purity  wero 
times  of  frequent  and  violent  political  change.  One  at  least  of  the  A)X)stles 
appears  to  have  lived  to  see  four  Emperors  pulled  down  in  little  more  than 
a  year.  Of  the  martyrs  of  the  third  century  a  great  proportion  must  have 
been  able  to  remember  ten  or  twelve  revolutions.  Those  martyrs  must 
have  had  occasion  often  to  consider  what  was  their  duty  towards  a  prince  just 
raised  to  power  by  a  successful  insurrection.  That  they  were,  one  and  all, 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  punishmeht  from  doing  what  they  thought  right,  is 
an  imputation  which  no  candid  infidel  would  throw  on  them.  Yet,  if  there 
be  any  proposition  which  can  with  perfect  confidence  be  affirmed  touching 
the  early  Christians,  it  is  this,  that  they  never  once  refused  obedience  to  any 
actual  ruler  on  account  of  the  illegitimacy  of  his  title.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
the  supreme  power  was  claimed  by  twenty  or  thirty  competitors.  Every 
province  from  Britain  to  Egypt  had  its  own  Augustus.  All  these  pretenders 
could  not  be  rightful  Emperors.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  any  place, 
the  faithful  had  any  scruple  about  submitting  to  the  person  who,  in  that  place, 
exercised  the  imperial  functions.  While  the  Christian  of  Rome  obejrcd 
Aurelian,  the  Christian  of  Lyons  obeyed  Tetricus,  and  the  Christian  of  Pal- 
myra obeyed  Zenobia.  "  Day  and  night," — such  were  the  words  which  the 
great  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  addressed  to  the  representative  of 
Valerian  and  Gallienus, — **day  and  night  do  we  Christians  pray  to  the  one 
true  Ctod  for  the  s^ety  of  our  Emperors.'*  Yet  those  Emperors  had  a  few 
months  before  pulled  down  their  predecessor  i1*!milianus,  who  had  pulled 
down  his  predecessor  Callus,  who  had  climbed  to  power  on  the  ruins  of 
the  house  of  his  predecessor  Decius,  who  had  slain  his  predecessor  Philip, 
who  had  slain  his  predecessor  Gordian.  Was  it  j^ossible  to  believe  that  a 
saint,  who  had,  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  borne  true 
allegiance  to  this  series  of  rebels  and  regicides,  would  have  made  a  schism 
in  the  Christian  body  rather  than  acknowledge  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary?  A  hundred  times  those  Anglican  divines  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
challenged  their  more  scrupulous  brethren  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  primitive  Church  had  refused  obedience  to  a  successful  usurper ;  and  a 
hundred  times  the  challenge  was  evaded.  The  nonjurors  had  little  to  say 
on  this  head,  except  that  precedents  were  of  no  force  when  opposed  to 
principles,  a  proposition  which  came  with  but  a  bad  grace  from  a  school 
which  had  always  professed  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers.* 

To  precedents  drawn  from  later  and  more  corrupt  times  little  respect  was 
due.  But,  even  in  the  history  of  later  and  more  comi])t  times,  the  nonjurors 
could  not  easily  find  any  precedent  that  could  serve  their  purj)ose.  In  our 
own  country  many  Kings,  who  had  not  the  hereditary  right,  had  filled  the 

♦  See  the  Ans,wer  of  a  Nonjuror  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarem's  challenge  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Life  of  Kettlewell.  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  ;i  fiapcr 
which,  as  Sancroft  thought  it  worth  preserving,  I  venture  to  quote.  The  writer,  a  strong 
nonjuror,  after  trying  to  evade,  by  many  pitiable  shifts,  the  argument  drawn  by  a  more 
compliant  divine  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  proceeds  thus  :  "Suppose 
the  primitive  Christians  all  along,  from  the  time  of  the  very  Apostles,  had  been  as  re- 
gardless of  their  oaths  by  former  princes  as  he  suggests,  will  he  therefore  say  that  their 
practice  is  to  be  a  rule  ?  Ill  things  have  been  done,  and  very  generally  abetted,  by  men 
of  otherwise  very  orthodox  principles."  The  argument  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christians  is  very  strongly  put  in  a  tract  entitled  The  Doctrine  t.f  Non-resistance  or 
Passive  Obedience  No  Way  concerned  in  the  Controversies  now  depending  betwe**!!  th»^ 
Williamites  and  the  Jacobites,  by  a  Lay  Gentleman,  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  by  Law  establish'a,  1689.  The  author  of  this  tract  was  Edmund  Rohttn. 
whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter. 
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throne :  but  it  had  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
to  be  a  true  liegeman  to  such  Kings.  The  usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
the  more  odious  usurpation  of  Richard  the  Third,  had  produced  no  scliism  in 
the  Church.  As  soon  as  the  usurper  was  firm  in  his  seat,  Bisliops  had  done 
homage  to  him  for  their  domains  :  Convocations  had  presented  addresses 
to  him,  and  granted  him  supplies ;  nor  had  any  casuist  ever  pronounced  that 
such  submission  to  a  prince  in  possession  was  deadly  sin.  * 

With  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian  world  the  authoritative  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  of  England  appeared  to  be  in  strict  harmony.  The  Homily 
on  Wilfnl  Rebellion,  a  discourse  which  inculcates,  in  unmeasured  tenns,  the 
duty  of  obeying  rulers,  speaks  of  none  but  actual  rulers.  Nay,  the  people 
ire  distinctly  told  in  that  Homily  that  they  are  bound  to  obey,  not  only 
their  legitimate  prince,  but  any  usurper  whom  God  shall  in  anger  set  over 
them  for  their  sins.  And  surely  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  say 
that  we  must  accept  submissively  such  usurpers  as  God  sends  in  anger,  but 
must  pertinaciously  withhold  our  obedience  from  usurpers  whom  He  sends 
in  mercy.  Grant  that  it  was  a  crime  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  over, 
a  crime  to  join  him,  a  crime  to  make  him  King  ;  yet  what  was  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Christian  Church  but  a  record  of 
cases  in  which  Providence  had  brought  good  out  of  evil  ?  And  what  theo- 
logian would  assert  that,  in  such  cases,  we  ought,  from  abhorrence  of  the 
evil,  to  reject  the  good  ? 

On  these  grounds  a  large  body  of  divines,  still  asserting  the  doctrine  that 
to  reast  the  Sovereign  must  always  be  sinful,  conceived  that  William  was 
now  the  Sovereign  whom  it  would  be  sinful  to  resist. 

To  these  arguments  the  nonjurors  replied  that  Saint  Paul  must  have  meant 

by  the  powers  that  be  the  rightful  powers  that  be  ;  and  that  to  put  Arjfunients 

iny  other  interpretation  on  his  words  would  be  to  outrage  common  2[i;*in"^\he 

sense,  to  dishonour  religion,  to  give  scandal  to  weak  believers,  to  oaths. 

give  an  occasion  of  triumph  to  scoffers.     The  feelings  of  all  mankind  must 

be  shocked  by  the  proposition  that,  as  soon  as  a  King,  however  clear  his 

tide,  however  wise  and  good  his  administration,  is  expelled  by  traitors, 

all  his  servants  are  bound   to  abandon  him,  and   to  range  themselves 

on  the  side  of  his  enemies.     In  all  ages  and  nations,  fidelity  to  a  good 

cause  in  adversity  had  been  regarded  as  a  virtue.     In  all  ages  and  nations, 

the  politician  whose  practice  was  always  to  be  on  the  side  which  was 

nppermost  had  been  despised.     This  new  Toryism  was  worse  than  Whig- 

gism.     To  break  through  the  ties  of  allegiance   because  the  Sovereign 

was  a  tyrant  was  doubtless  a  very  great  sin  :  but  it  was  a  sin  for  which 

ipedoiis  names  and  pretexts  might  be  found,  and  into  which  a  brave  and 

generous  man,  not  instructed  in  divine  truth,  and  guarded  by  divine  grace, 

night  easily  fall.    But  to  break  through  the  ties  of  all^iance  merely  because 

the  Sovereign  was  unfortunate  was  not  only  wicked,  but  dirty.     Could  any 

unbeliever  offer  a  greater  insult  to  the  Scriptures  than  by  asserting  that  the 

Scriptures  had  enjoined  on  Christians  as  a  sacred  duty  what  the  light  of 

nature  had  taught  heathens  to  regard  as  the  last  excess  of  baseness  ?    In  the 

Scriptures  was  to  be  found  the  history  of  a  King  of  Israel,  driven  from  his 

palace  by  an  unnatural  son,  and  compelled  to  fly  beyond  Jordan.     David, 

*  One  of  the  most  adulatory  addresses  ever  voted  by  a  Convocation  was  to  Richard 
file  Third.     It  will  be  found  in  Wilkins's  Concilia.     lirydcn.  in  his  fine  ri/itcimeuto  of 
of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Proloeue  to  the  Canterbury  TaU-s,  represents  the  Good 
mm.  9A  choosinff  to  resign  his  benefice  rather  than  acknowl'j:dge  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 

to  be  King  of  England.    For  this  represcntution  no  warrant  cm  be  found  in  Chaucer's 

Poem,  or  anywhere  3.sc.     Dryden  wished  to  write  .somcthinR  that  would  j;all  the  clergy 
vIm  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  therefore  attributed  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  tVveiout- 
tecBth  century  a  superstition  which  ongin;ited  umoDi^  the  Anglican  pr'icsis  ol  l\\e  scveu- 
leentb  century 
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like  Tames,  had  the  right :  Absalom,  like  William,  had  the  possession. 
Would  any  student  of  the  sacred  writings  dare  to  affirm  that  the  conduct  of 
Shimei  on  that  occasion  was  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  be  imitated,  and  that 
Barzillai,  who  loyally  adhered  to  his  fugitive  master,  was  resisting  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  receiving  to  himself  damnation  ?  Would  any  true  son  of 
the  Church  of  England  seriously  maintain  that  a  man  who  was  a  strenuous 
royalist  till  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  who  then  went  over  to  the  Parlia- 
ment,  who,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  had  been  purged,  became  an  obsec^uious 
servant  of  the  Rump,  and  who,  as  soon  as  the  Rump  had  been  ejected, 
professed  himself  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Protector,  was  more  deserving  of 
the  respect  of  Christian  men  than  the  stout  old  Cavalier  who  bore  true  fealty 
to  Charles  the  First  in  prison  and  to  Charles  the  Second  in  exile,  and  who 
was  ready  to  put  lands,  liberty,  life,  in  peril,  rather  than  acknowledge,  by 
word  or  act,  the  authority  of  any  of  the  upstart  governments  which,  during 
that  evil  time,  obtained  possession  of  a  power  not  legitimately  theirs  ?  And 
what  distinction  was  there  between  that  case  and  the  case  which  had  now 
arisen  ?  That  Cromwell  had  actually  enjoyed  as  much  power  as  William, 
nay,  much  more  power  than  WiUiam,  was  quite  certain.  That  the  power 
of  William,  as  well  as  the  power  of  Cromwell,  had  an  illegitimate  origin, 
every  divine  who  held  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  would  admit.  How 
then  was  it  possible  for  such  a  divine  to  deny  that  obedience  had  been  due 
to  Cromwell,  and  yet  to  affirm  that  it  was  due  to  William  ?  To  suppose 
that  there  could  be  such  inconsistency  without  dishonesty  would  be,  not 
charity,  but  weakness.  Those  who  were  determined  to  comply  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament  would  do  better  to  speak  out,  and  to  say,  what  every- 
body  knew,  that  they  complied  simply  to  save  their  benefices.  The  motive 
was  no  doubt  strong.  That  a  clergyman  who  was  a  husband  and  a  father 
should  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  first  of  August  and  the  first  of 
February  was  naturaL  But  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that,  however 
terrible  might  be  the  day  of  suspension  and  the  day  of  deprivation,  there 
would  assuredly  come  two  other  days  more  terrible  still,  the  day  of  death 
and  the  day  of  judgment.* 

The  swearing  clergy,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  a  little  perplexed  by 
this  reasoning.  Nothing  embarrassed  them  more  than  the  analogy  which 
the  non-jurors  were  never  weary  of  pointing  out  between  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell  and  the  usurpation  of  William.  For  there  was  in  that  age  no 
High  Churchman  who  would  not  have  thought  himself  reduced  to  an 
absurdity,  if  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  saying  that  the  Church 
had  commanded  her  sons  to  obey  Cromwell.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
prove  that  William  was  more  fully  in  possession  of  supreme  power  than 
Cromwell  had  been.  The  swearers  therefore  avoided  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  non-jurors  on  this  point,  as  carefully  as  the  non-jurors 
avoided  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  swearers  on  the  question  touching 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church. 

The  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  government  which  had  long  been  taught 
by  the  clergy  was  so  absurd  that  it  could  lead  to  nothing  but  absurdity. 
Whether  the  priest  who  adhered  to  that  theory  swore  or  refused  to  swear, 
he  was  alike  unable  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  his  conduct.  If  he 
swore,  he  could  vindicate  his  swearing  only  by  laying  down  propositions 
against  which  every  honest  heart  instinctively  revolts,  only  by  proclaiming 
that  Christ  had  commanded  the  Church  to  desert  the  righteous  cause  as  soon 
as  that  cause  ceased  to  prosper,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  successful 
villany  against  afflicted  virtue.     And  yet,  strong  as  were  the  objections  to 

*  Sec  the  defence  of  the  profession  which  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  John 
Lake,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chicnester,  made  upon  his  deathbed  concerning  passive  obedience 
and  the  new  oaths.     i6go. 
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this  doctrine,  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nonjuror  were,  if  possible, 
stronger  still.     According  to  him,  a  Christian  nation  ought  always  to  be  in 
a  state  of  slavery  or  in  a  state  of  anarchy.     Something  is  to  be  said  for  the 
man  who  sacrifices  liberty  to  preserve  order.     Something  is  to  be  said  for 
the  man  who  sacrifices  order  to  preserve  liberty.    For  liberty  and  order  are 
two  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  a  society  can  enjoy ;  and,  when  un- 
fortunately they  appear  to  be  incompatible,  much  indulgence  is  due  to  those 
who  take  either  side.     But  the  nonjuror  sacrificed,  not  liberty  to  order,  not 
order  to  liberty,  but  both  liberty  and  order  to  a  superstition  as  stupid  and 
degrading  as  the  Egyptian  worship  of  cats  and  onions.     While  a  particular 
person,  diiTering  from  other  persons  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  was  on 
the  throne,  though  he  might  ha  a  Nero,  there  was  to  be  no  insubordination. 
When  any  other  person  was  on  the  throne,  though  he  might  be  an  Alfred, 
there  was  to  be  no  obedience.     It  mattered  not  how  frantic  and  wicked 
might  be  the  administration  of  the  dynasty  which  had  the  herejditary  tivlt, 
or  how  wise  and  virtuous  might  be  the  administration  of  a  'gdvcmmcnt 
sprung  from  a  revolution.     Nor  could  any  time  of  limitation  tjc  pleaded 
against  the  claim  of  the  expelled  family.     The  lapse-  of  year.?,  the  lapse  of 
ages,  made  no  change.    To  the  end  of  the  world,  Cftristians  were  to  regulate 
their  political  conduct  simply  according  to  fhe  pedigree  of  their  ruler.    The 
year  iSoo,  the  year  1900,  might  find  .prfijctfti  v4o  derive  their  title  from  the 
votes  of  the  Convention  reigning'.in  pdace  and  prosperity.     No  matter : 
they  would  still  be  usurpers.;  ifftJ  if/in  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, any  person  who  cotild  make  out  a  better  right  by  blood  to  the  crown 
should  call  on  a  late  postsrify  to  acknowledge  him  as  King,  the  call  must 
be  obeyed  on  peril  of  efernal  perdition. 

A  Whig  might  well  enjoy  the  thought  that  the  controversies  which  had 
arisen  among  his  adversaries  had  established  the  soundness  of  his  own 
political  creed.    The  disputants  who  had  long  agreed  in  accusing  him  of  an 
impious  error  had  now  effectually  vindicated  him,  and  refuted  one  another. 
The  High  Churchman  who  took  the  oatlis  had  shoun  by  irrefragable  argu- 
ments from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  from  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  from  the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
that  Christians  were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to  pay  olx^dience  to  the  prince 
who  had  the  hereditary  title.     The  High  Churchman  who  would  not  take 
the  oaths  had  shown  as  satisfactorily  that  Christians  were  not  in  all  cases 
boond  to  pay  obedience  to  the  prince  who  was  actually  reigning.    It  followed 
that,  to  entitle  a  government  to  the  allegiance  of  subjects,  something  was 
oecessaijr  different  from  mere  legitimacy,  and  different  also  from  mere  pos- 
sesfion.     What  that  something  was  the  Whigs  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
oonncing.     In  their  view,  the  end  for  which  all  governments  had  been 
instituted  was  the  happiness  of  society.     While  the  magistrate  was,  on  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  some  faults,  a  minister  for  good.   Reason  taught 
Bankind  to  obey  him ;  and  Religion,  giving  her  solemn  sanction  to  the 
teu:hing  of  Reason,  commanded  mankind  to  revere  him  as  divinely  com- 
■isBoned.     But  if  he  proved  to  be  a  minister  for  esdl,  on  what  grounds  was 
be  to  be  considered  as  divinely  commissioned  ?    The  Tories  who  swore  had 
proved  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so  considered  on  account  of  the  origin  of 
lus  power  :  the  Tories  who  would  not  swear  had  proved  as  clearly  that  he 
OBgnt  not  to  be  so  considered  on  account  of  the  existence  of  his  power. 
"  me  violent  and  acrimonious  Whigs  triumphed  ostentatiously  and  with 
ileas  insolence  over  the  perplexed  and  divided  priesthood.     The  non- 
they  generally  affected  to  regard  with  contemptuous  pity  as  a  dull  and 
perverse,  but  sincere,  bigot,  whose  absurd  practice  was  in  harmony  V\\\v 
Lis  absurd  theory,  and  who  might  plead,  in  excuse  for  the  infatuaUou  Yr\\vc\\ 
uapeOed  him  to  ruin  his  country,  that  the  same  infatuation  had  \mpe\Vcd 
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him  to  ruin  himself.  They  reserved  their  sharpest  taunts  for  those  divines 
who,  having,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  BiU  and  the  Rye  House  plot, 
been  distinguished  by  zeal  for  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the 
hereditary  Sovereign,  were  now  ready  to  swear  fealty  to  an  usurper.  Was 
this  then  the  real  sense  of  all  those  sublime  phrases  which  had  resoim4cd 
during  twenty-nine  years  from  innumerable  pulpits  ?  Had  the  thousands  of 
clergymen  who  had  so  loudly  boasted  of  the  unchangeable  loyalty  of  their 
order,  really  meant  only  that  their  loyalty  would  remain  unchangeable  till 
the  next  change  of  fortune  ?  It  was  idle,  it  was  impudent  in  them  to  pre- 
tend that  their  present  conduct  ^vas  consistent  with  their  former  language* 
If  any  Reverend  Doctor  had  at  length  been  convinced  that  he  had  been  in 
^  the  wrong,  he  surely  ought,  by  an  open  recantation,  to  make  all  the  amends 
'  now  possible  to  the  persecuted,  the  calumniated,  the  murdered  defenders 
o^  liberty.  If  he  was  still  convinced  that  his  old  opinions  were  sound,  he 
*otirht  numiully  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  nonjurors.  Respect,  it  was  sud, 
is  due  to  nUYi  who  ingenuously  confesses  an  error :  respect  is  due  to  him 
who  courageously  suffers  for  an  error:  but  it  is  difficult  to  respect  a 
minister  of  religion,  who,  while  asserting  that  he  still  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Tories,  saves  ^is  benefice  by  taking  an  oath  which  can  be 
honestly  taken  only  oVf  the  p/ln'cip^es  of  the  Whigs. 

These  reproaches,  though^pefhaps  not  altogether  unjust,  were  unseason- 
able. The  wiser  and  more  modern^  Whigs,  sensible  that  the  throne  of 
William  could  not  stand  firm  if  it  had  jifi?.  jfwider  basis  than  their  own 
party,  abstained  at  this  conjuncture  from  sitfeere  and  jnvectives,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  remove  the  scruples  and  to  soothe  xtie  irritated  feelings  of  the 
clergy.  The  collective  power  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  England  was  im- 
mense ;  and  it  was  much  better  that  they  should  swear  for  the  most  flimsy 
reason  which  could  be  devised  by  a  sophist  than  that  they  should  not  swear 
at  all. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  arguments  for  swearing,  backed  as  they 
A  great  werc  by  some  of  the  strongest  motives  which  can  influence  the 
iBuijority  of  human  mind,  had  prevailed.  Above  twenty-nine  thirtieths  of  the 
take^th?^  professiou  submitted  to  the  law.  Most  of  the  divines  of  the 
oaUia.  capital,  who  then  formed  a  separate  class,  and  who  were  as 
much  distinguished  from  the  rural  clergy  by  liberality  of  sentiment  as  by 
eloquence  and  learning,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  government  early, 
and  with  every  sign  of  cordial  attachment.  Eighty  of  them  repaired  to- 
gether, in  full  term,  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  were  there  sworn.  The 
ceremony  occupied  so  long  a  time  that  little  else  was  done  that  day  in  the 
Courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench.*  But  in  general  the  compliance  was 
tardy,  sad,  and  sullen.  Many,  no  doubt,  deliberately  violated  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  their  duty.  Conscience  told  them  that  they  were  committing  a  sin. 
But  they  had  not  fortitude  to  resign  the  parsonage,  the  garden,  the  glebe,  and 
to  go  forth  without  knowing  where  to  find  a  meal  or  a  roof  for  themselves  and 
their  little  ones.  Many  swore  with  doubts  and  misgivings.f  Some  declared,  at 
the  moment  of  taking  the  oath,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  promise  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  James,  if  he  should  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  demand 
their  allegiance.:};  Some  clergymen  in  the  north  were,  on  the  first  of 
August,  going  in  a  company  to  swear,  when  they  were  met  on  the  road  by 
the  news  of  tne  battle  which  had  been  fought,  four  days  before,  in  the  pass 
of  Killiecrankie.     They  immediately  turned  back,  and  did  not  again  leave 

*  London  Gazette,  June  30,  1689;  Luttrell's  Diary.  "The  eminentcst  men,"  says 
Luttrell. 

t  See  in  Kettlcwell's  Life,  iii.  72,  the  retractation  drawn  by  him  for  a  clergyman  who 
had  taken  the  oaths,  and  who  afterwards  rejpented  of  having  done  so. 

t  See  the  account  of  Dr  Dove's  conduct  in  Clarendon's  Diary,  and  tlie  account  of  Dr 
Marsh's  conduct  in  the  Life  of  Kettlewell. 
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their  homes  on  the  same  errand  till  it  was  clear  that  Dundee's  victory  had 
made  no  change  in  the  state  of  public  afTairs.*  Even  of  those  whose  under- 
standings were  fully  convinced  that  obedience  was  due  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment, very  few  kis!>ed  the  l>ook  with  the  heartiness  with  which  they  had 
ibmierly  pliglited  their  faith  to  Charles  and  James.  Still  the  thing  was 
(luiie.  Ten  thousand  clergymen  had  solemnly  called  heaven  to  attest  their 
)>runiisc  thai  they  would  be  true  liegemen  to  William  ;  and  this  promise, 
though  it  by  no  means  warranted  him  in  expecting  that  they  would  strenu- 
uusly  support  him,  had  at  least  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  power 
to  injure  nim.  They  could  not,  without  entirely  forfeiting  that  public  re- 
spect on  which  their  influence  depended,  attack,  except  in  an  indirect  and 
timidly  cautious  manner,  the  throne  of  one  whom  they  had,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  vowed  to  obey  as  their  King.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  aflfected  to 
read  the  prayers  for  the  new  Sovereigns  in  a  peculiar  tone  which  could  not 
he  misunderstood.  1*  Others  were  guilty  of  still  grosser  indecency.  Thus, 
one  wretch,  just  after  praying  for  William  and  Mary  in  the  most  solemn 
otTice  of  religion,  took  off  a  glass  to  their  damnation.  Another,  after  per- 
forming divine  service  on  a  fast  day  appointed  by  their  authority,  dined  on 
a  pigeon  ])ie,  and  while  he  cut  it  up,  uttered  a  wish  that  it  was  the  usurper's 
heart.  But  sucli  audacious  wickedness  was  doubtless  rare,  and  was  injurious 
rather  to  the  Church  than  to  the  government:*: 

Those  clergymen  and  meml)ers  of  the  Universities  who  incurred  the 
penalties  of  the  law  were  about  four  hundred  in  number.  Fore-  The  non- 
nKht  in  rank  stood  the  Primate  and  six  of  his  suffragans,  Turner  jufo'*- 
of  Ely,  Lioyd  of  Norwich,  Frampton  of  Gloucester,  I^ke  of  Chichester, 
While  of  Peterborougli,  and  Ken  of  Batli  and  Wells.  Thomas  of  Worcester 
«xmld  have  made  a  seventh  :  but  he  died  thrire  weeks  before  the  day  of  sus- 
pension. On  liis  deathbed  he  adjured  his  clergy  to  be  true  to  the  cause  of 
herwlitary  right,  and  declared  that  those  divines  who  tried  to  make  out  that 
the  oaths  might  be  taken  without  any  departure  from  the  loyal  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  him  to  reason  more  Jesuiiically  than  the 
Jesuits  themselves  .§ 

Ken,  who,  both  in  intellectual  and  in  moral  qualities,  ranked  highest 
among  the  nonjuring  prelates,  hesitated  long,  iliere  were  few  „ 
cleigymen  who  could  have  submitted  to  the  new  govenmient  with 
a  better  grace.  For,  when  nonresistance  and  passive  ol>edience  were  the 
favourite  themes  of  his  brethren,  he  had  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  politics  in 
the  pulpit.  He  owned  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  swearing  were  very 
ktrung.  He  went  inded  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  scniples  would  l)e  com- 
pletely removed,  if  he  could  be  convinced  that  James  had  entered  into 
e^agemcnts  for  ceiling  Ireland  to  the  French  King.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  the  difference  between  Ken  and  the  W' higs  Mas  not  a  difference  of  prin- 
ciple. He  thought,  with  them,  that  misgovemment,  carried  to  a  certain 
point,  justificil  a  transfer  of  allegiance,  and  doubtc<l  only  whether  the  mis- 
mvemnient  of  James  had  been  carried  quite  to  that  point.  Nay,  the  good 
Bishop  actually  began  to  prepare  a  pastoral  letter  explaining  his  reasons 
far  taking  the  oaths.  But,  before  it  was  finished,  he  received  information 
which  convinced  him  that  Ireland  had  not  l>ecn  made  over  to  France : 
doabts  came  thick  upon  him  :  he  threw  his  unfmished  letter  into  the  fire, 
aid  implored  his  less  scrupulous  friends  not  to  urge  him  further.  He  was 
sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  acted  uprightly  :  he  was  glad  that  they  could  do 
»ith  a  dear  conscience  what  he  shrank  from  doing  :  he  felt  the  force  of  their 
leasoning  :  he  was  all  but  persuaded  ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  listen  longer  lest 
he  should  be  quite  persuaded  :  for,  if  he  should  comply,  and  his  m\s^\\i\^^ 

•  The  Anatooiy  o/a /aconite  Tory.  i6go.      t  Luttrcll's  Diary.  Nov.  iGqi,  ¥eb.  iCiqa. 
/  Duloguc  between  a  Whig  smd  a.  Tory.       |  Life  of  KcttlcwcU,   iii.  4. 
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slirnilcl  .ificrivortU  return,  he  should  be  the  most  miseribleof  men.  Nol  for 
wealtli,  ii<it  fur  n  palace,  not  for  a  peerage,  would  lie  run  the  amallc^l  ruk 
nrvvcr  fcolinj;  ilie  torments  of  remorse.  It  is  a  eurioui  fact  tliat,  of  the 
sewn  nonJLiTiri-.'  |irelalei,  the  only  one  whose  name  atrries  with  it  niudi 
weij^hl  «;i^  .III  ihi'  point  of  sweating,  and  wB3  prevented  from  doing  bo,  bi 
lie  liiiii>L'ir  .iLk 111 iwledged,  not  by  the  force  of  reason,  but  by  a  morbid 
serii|nilo-iiy  i>lui.li  he  did  not  advise  others  to  imilatc* 

Amonj;  lli'^  pi  it-sts  who  refused  the  oathi  were  some  men  emitient  in  the 
Icnnitd  world,  as  grammarians,  chronologtsti,  canonists,  and  antiquaries, 
and  a  vcrj-  tw  who  were  distinguished  Iw  wit  and  eloquence  ;  but  «ear«ly 
riiiecan  \x  iiamL-d  who  was  quuified  to  diacuss  any  lar^  question  of  mardl 
Kx  ]»>liti>:N.  ;ii:arcely  one  whose  writings  do  not  indicate  either  extreme 
fi.>eli1rtiesj  nr  uvlrL'me  flighllnesa  of  mind.  Those  who  dbtrast  tlie  jud|[- 
iiitiit  uf  a  \Mii^-  tin  this  point  will  probably  allow  same  weight  to  the 
»j>iiiiiMi  ivhi,  li  u.L.  eiuressed,  manj  years  aAer  the  Revolution,  by  a  philo- 
uiphiT  iif  uiiiiiu  the  Tories  are  juslly  proud.  Johnson,  alter  passing  ifl 
revicii'  iho  itkbrAleil  divines  who  liad  thonghl  it  ^^iiiful  In  swrnr  nllc;;iance 
to  William  lhL-Tbinl.-indC;corjc  the  I'^irsl,  pronounced  tim,  in  Ibc  uliolc: 
IkkIv  of  nonjurors,  tlitre  was  <ine,  and  one  diiIv,  wltn  enutd  rtasiiii,  t 
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mained  there  conid  hardly  avoid  being  either  a  rebel  or  a  martyr,  Leslie 
fled  to  London.  His  abilities  and  his  connections  were  such  that  he  might 
easily  have  obtained  high  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  he 
took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Jacobite  body,  and  remained  there 
steadfastly  through  all  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  three  and  thirty 
troubled  years.  Though  constantly  engaged  in  theological  controversy  with 
Deists,  Jews,  Socinians,  Presbyterians,  Papists,  and  Quakers,  he  found 
lime  to  he  one  of  the  most  voluminous  political  writers  of  his  age.  Of  all 
the  nonjuring  clergy  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  discuss  constitutional 
questions.  For,  before  he  had  taken  orders,  he  had  resided  long  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  been  studying  English  history  and  law,  while  most  of  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  schism  had  been  poring  over  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  or 
seeking  for  wisdom  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.* 

In  1689,  however,  Leslie  was  almost  unknown  in  England.     Among  the 
divines  who  incurred  suspension  on  the  first  of  August  in  that  year, 
the  highest  in  popular  estimation  was   without  dispute  Doctor 
William  Sherlock.     Perhaps  no  simple  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  ever  possessed  a  greater  authority  over  his  brethren  than  belonged 
to  Sherlock   at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.      He  was  not  of   the  first 
rank   among   his   contemporaries    as   a   scholar,    as    a   preacher,   as   a 
writer   on   theology,  or   as  a   writer   on    politics  :    but   in   all   the  four 
characters  he  had  distinguished  himself.      The  perspicuity  and  liveliness 
of  his  style  have  been  praised  by  Prior  and  Addison.     The  facility  and 
assiduity  with  which   he  wrote   are   sufficiently  proved  by  the  bulk  and 
the  dates  of  his  works.      There  were  indeed  among  the  clergy  men   of 
brighter    genius  and  men   of    wider    attainments :    but    during    a    long 
period   there  was   none  who  more    completely   represented    the   order, 
none  who,  on  all  subjects,  spoke  more  precisely  the  sense  of  the  Anglican 
priesthood,  without  any  taint  of  Latitudinarianism,  of  Puritanism,  or  of 
ropery.     He  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  when  the  power  of  the 
dissenters  was  very  great  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  written  strongly 
against  the  sin  of  nonconformity.    When  the  Rye  House  plot  was  detected, 
be  had  zealously  defended  by  tongue  and  ])en  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance. 
His  services  to  the  cause  of  episcopacy  ami  monarchy  were  so  highly  valued 
that  be  was  made  master  of  the  Temple.     A  pension  was  also  bestowed  on 
kim  by  Charles  :  but  that  pension  James  soon  took  away  :  for  Sherlock, 
though  he  held  himself  bound  to  pay  passive  obedience  to  the  civil  power, 
bdd  himself  equally  bound  to  combat  religious  errors,  and  was  the  keenest 
and  most  laborious  of  that  host  of  controversialists  who,  in  the  day  of  peril, 
■nnfully  defended  the  Protestant  faith.      In  little  more  than  two  years  he 
pablished  sixteen  treatises,  some  of  them  large  books,  against  the  high  pre- 
lensioas  of  Rome.      Not  content  with  the  easy  victories  which  he  gained 
Ofer  rach  feeble  antagonists  as  those  who  were  quartered  at  Clerkenwell 
and  the  Savoy,  he  had  the  courage  to  measure  his  strength  with  no  less  a 
ckampkm  than  Bossuet,  and  came  out  of  the  conflict  without  discredit. 
Nevertheless  Sherlock  still  continued  to  maintain  that  no  oppression  could 
JHtiiy  Christians  in  resisting  the  kingly  authority.    When  the  Convention 
was  about  to  meet,  he  strongly  recommended,  in  a  tract,  which  was  con- 
adered  as  the  manifesto  of  a  large  part  of  the  clergy,  that  James  should  be 
■mied  to  return  on  such  conditions  as  might  secure  the  laws  and  religion 
of  the  iiatioii.t     The  vote  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne 
filled  Sherlock  with  sorrow  and  anger.     He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that 
if  the  CooTention  was  determined  on  a  revolution,  the  clergy  would  find 
fcrly  thovsaod  good  Churchmen  to  effect  a  restoration.:;:     Agamsl  \.\\ei\e\v 

•  W«fvV  History  of  the  Writers  oflreUind,  continued  by  Harris. 
f  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Conveniion,  1680. 
;  Jcbruam's  Notes  on  the  Ph<ewx  Edition  oTBumel's  Pastora\  LcUct,  x^i. 
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oaths  he  gave  his  opinion  plainly  and  warmly.  He  professed  himself  at  a 
loss  to  understand  now  any  honest  man  could  doubt  that,  by  the  powers 
that  be,  Saint  Paul  meant  legitimate  powers  and  no  others.  No  name  was 
in  1689  cited  by  the  Jacobites  more  proudly  or  more  fondly  than  that  of 
Sherlock.  Before  the  end  of  1690  that  name  excited  very  different  feelings* 
A  few  other  nonjurors  ought  to  be  particularly  noticed.  High  amone 
them  in  rank  was  George  Hickes,  Dean  of  Worcester.  Of  aU 
the  Englishmen  of  his  time  he  was  the  most  versed  in  the  old 
Teutonic  languages ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  early  Christian  literature 
was  extensive.  As  to  his  capacity  for  political  discussions,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  his  favourite  argument  for  passive  obedience  was  drawn 
from  the  story  of  the  Theban  legion.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  that 
unfortunate  John  Hickes  who  had  been  found  hidden  in  the  malthouse  of 
Alice  Lisle.  James  had,  in  spite  of  all  solicitation,  put  both  John  Hickes 
and  Alice  Lisle  to  death.  Persons  who  did  not  know  the  strength  of  the 
Dean's  principles  thought  that  he  might  possibly  feel  some  resentment  on 
this  account  :  for  he  was  of  no  gentle  or  forgiving  temper,  and  could 
retain  during  many  years  a  bitter  remembrance  of  small  injuries.  But  he 
was  strong  in  his  religious  and  political  faith  :  he  reflected  that  the  sufferers 
were  dissenters  ;  and  he  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Lord's  Anointed  not 
only  with  patience  but  with  complacency.  He  became  indeed  a  more 
loving  subject  than  ever  from  the  time  when  his  brother  was  hanged  and 
his  brother's  benefactress  beheaded.  While  almost  all  other  clergymen, 
appalled  by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
High  Commission,  were  beginning  to  think  that  they  had  pushed  the  doc- 
trine of  nonresistance  a  little  too  far,  he  was  writing  a  vindication  of  his 
darling  legend,  and  trying  to  convince  the  troops  at  Hounslow  that,  if 
James  should  be  pleased  to  massacre  them  all,  as  Maximian  had  massacred 
the  Theban  legion,  for  refusing  to  commit  idolatry,  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  pile  their  anns,  and  meekly  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  To 
do  Hickes  justice,  his  whole  conduct  after  the  Revolution  proved  that  his 
servility  had  sprung  neither  from  fear  nor  from  cupidity,  but  from  mere 
bigotry.* 

Jeremy  Collier,  who  was  turned  out  of  the  preachership  of  the  Rolls,  was 
Collier  ^  '"^^^  ^^  *  much  higher  order.  He  is  well  entitled  to  grateful  and 
respectful  mention  :  for  to  his  eloquence  and  courage  is  to  be 
chiefly  ascribed  the  purification  of  our  lighter  literature  from  that  foul  taint 
which  had  been  contracted  during  the  Antipuritan  reaction.  He  was,  in  the 
full  force  of  the  words,  a  good  man.  He  was  also  a  man  of  eminent  abilities, 
a  great  master  of  sarcasm,  a  great  master  of  rhetoric,  f  His  reading,  too, 
though  undigested,  was  of  immense  extent.  But  his  mind  was  narrow :  his 
reasoning,  even  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  good  cause  to  defend, 
was  singularly  futile  and  inconclusive  ;  and  his  brain  was  almost  turned  by 
pride,  not  personal,  but  professional.  In  his  view,  a  priest  was  the  highest 
of  human  beings,  except  a  bishop.  Reverence  and  submission  were  due 
from  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  laity  to  the  least  respectable  of  the  clergy. 
However  ridiculous  a  man  in  holy  orders  might  make  himself,  it  was  impiety 
to  laugh  at  him.  So  nervously  sensitive  indeed  was  Collier  on  this  j)oint  that 
he  thought  it  profane  to  throw  any  reflection  even  on  the  ministers  of  false 
religions.     He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  Muftis  and  Augurs  ought  always 

*  The  best  notion  of  Hickes's  character  will  be  formed  from  his  numerout;  controversial 
writings,  particularly  his  Jovian,  written  in  1684,  his  Thcbaean  Leeion  no  Fable,  written 
in  1687,  though  not  published  till  1714,  and  his  Discourses  upon  Dr  Burnet  and  Dr  Til- 
lotson,  169^.     Hi«  literary  fame  rests  on  works  of  a  very  diiTerent  kind. 

t  Collier  s  Tracts  on  the  Stage  arc,  on  the  whole,  his  best  pieces.  But  there  is  much 
that  is  striking  in  his  polrtical  pamphlets.  His  *'  Persuasive  to  Consideration,  tendered 
to  the  Royalists,  particuJariy  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng\wvd,''  s<t«\a&  xo  mt  on<t  ol  \.Vv« 
best  productions  of  the  Jacobite  pre.ss. 
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to  be  mentioned  with  respect.  He  blamed  Dryden  for  sneering  at  the 
Hicrophants  of  Apis.  He  praised  Racine  for  giving  dignity  lo  the  charac- 
ter of  a  priest  of  Baal.  I-Ic  praised  Comeillc  for  not  bringing  that  learned 
and  reverend  divine  Tiresias  on  the  stage  in  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus.  The 
omission.  Collier  o^K^ned,  spoiled  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  piece  :  but  the 
holy  function  was  much  too  solemn  to  be  played  with.  Nay,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  he  thought  it  improper  in  the  laity  to  sneer  even  at  Presby- 
terian preachers.  Indeed,  his  Jacobitism  was  little  more  than  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  manifested  itself. 
He  abhorred  the  Revolution  less  as  a  rising  up  of  subjects  against  their  King 
than  as  a  rising  up  of  the  laity  against  the  sacerdotal  caste.  The  doctrines 
which  had  been  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  during  thirty  years  had  been 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Convention.  A  new  government  had  been 
set  up  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  spiritual  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  of  the  priesthood  throughout  the  country.  A  secular  assembly  had 
taken  upon  itself  to  pass  a  law  requiring  archbishops  and  bishops,  rectors 
and  vicars,  to  abjure,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  what  they  had  been  teaching 
all  their  lives.  Whatever  meaner  spirits  might  do,  Collier  was  determined 
not  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  the  victorious  enemies  of  his  order.  To  the  last 
he  would  confront,  with  the  authoritative  port  of  an  ambassador  of  heaven, 
the  anger  of  the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  earth. 

In  parts  Collier  was  the  first  man  among  the  nonjurors.    In  enidition  the 
first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Henry  Dodwell,  who,  for  the  un-  ^ 
pardonable  crime  of  having  a  small  estate  in  Mayo,  had  been  at- 
tainted by  the  Popish  Parliament  at  Dublin.     He  wasCamdenian  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  had  already  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  by  chronological  and  geographical  researches  ;  but, 
though  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  take  orders,  theology  was  his  favour- 
ite study.     He  was  doubtless  a  pious  and  sincere  man.     He  had  perused 
innumerable  volumes  in  various  languages,  and  had  indeed  acquired  more 
learning  than  his  slender  faculties  were  able  to  bear.    The  small  intellectual 
spark  which  he  possessed  was  put  out  by  the  fuel.    Some  of  his  books  seem 
to  have  been  written  in  a  madhouse,  and,  though  filled  with  proofs  of  his 
immense  reading,  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  James  Naylor  and  Ludowick 
Muggleton.     He  began  a  dissertation  intended  to  prove  that  the  law  of 
nations  was  a  divine  revelation  made  to  the  family  which  was  preserved  in 
tlie  ark.     He  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  maintained  that  a  marriage 
between  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  dissenter  was  a  nullity, 
and  that  the  couple  were,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  guilty  of  adultery.      He 
defended  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship  on  the  ground  that 
the  notes  of  the  organ  had  a  power  to  counteract  the  intluence  of  devils  on 
tlie  spinal  marrow  of  human  beings.     In  his  treatise  un  this  subject  he  re- 
narked  that  there  was  high  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  spinal  marrow, 
when  decomposed,  became  a  serpent.     Whether  this  opinion  were  or  were 
not  correct,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  decide.    Perhaps,  he  said,  the  emin- 
ent men  in  whose  works  it  was  found  had  meant  only  to  express  figuratively 
the  great  truth,  that  the  Old  Serpent  operates  on  us  chiefly  through  the 
spinal  marrow.*     Dodwell's  speculations  on  the  state  of  human  beings  after 
death  are,  if  possible,  more  extraordinary  still.    He  tells  us  that  our  souls  are 
naturally  mortal.     Annihilation  is  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 

*  Se«  Brokesbys  Life  of  Dodwell.  The  Discourse  against  Marriages  in  diflferent 
Coanumions  U  known  to  me,  I  ought  to  say,  only  from  Brokcsby's  copious  abstract. 
I'kaf  Discourse  is  very  rare.  It  was  originally  printed  as  an  appendage  to  a  sermon 
peached  by  Leslie.  When  Leslie  collected  his  works  he  omitted  the  discourse,  pTob3k,b\^ 
DecaoAe  he  was  ashamed  of  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  il  \n  the  lAbtarv  oi  vW 
Bfitish  Museum.  The  Treatise  on  the  Lawfulness  of  I nstrumenlail  K\usk  1  YvaiN«  tcqi^  -. 
Mad  iacredibiy  absurd  it  is. 
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of  heathens,  ol  Afahometans,  of  unchii^teneil  bahes.  The  gift  of  iinmoilalliy 
is  conveyed  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  :  but  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  water  be  poured  and  the  words  pronounced 
by  a  minister  who  has  been  ordained  by  a  bishop.  In  the  natural  course  or 
things,  therefore,  all  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers 
would,  like  the  inferior  animals,  cease  to  exist.  But  Dodwell  was  far  too 
good  a  churchman  to  let  off  dissenters  so  easily.  He  informs  them  that,  as 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gospel  preached,  and  might, 
but  for  their  own  perverseness,  have  received  episcopalian  baptism,  God 
will,  by  a  preternatural  act  of  power,  bestow  immortality  on  them  in  order 
that  they  may  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.* 

No  man  abhorred  the  growing  latitudinarianism  of  those  times  more  than 
Dodwell.  Yet  no  man  had  more  reason  to  rejoice  in  it  For,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  speculator  who  had  dared  to  affirm  that 
the  human  soul  is  by  its  nature  mortal,  and  does,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  actually  die  with  the  body,  would  have  been  burned  alive  in  Smith- 
field.  Even  in  days  which  Dodwell  could  well  remember,  sucli  heretics 
as  himself  would  have  been  thought  fortunate  if  they  escaped  with  life,  their 
backs  flayed,  their  ears  clipped,  their  noses  slit,  their  tongues  bored  through 
with  red  hot  iron,  and  their  eyes  knocked  out  with  brickbats.  With  the 
nonjurors,  however,  the  author  of  this  theory  was  still  the  great  Mr  Dodwell ; 
and  some,  who  thought  it  culpable  lenity  to  tolerate  a  Presbyterian  meeting, 
thought  it  at  the  same  time  gross  illiberality  to  blame  a  learned  and  pious 
Jacobite  for  denying  a  doctrine  so  utterly  unimportant  in  a  religious  point 
of  view  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.f 

Two  other  nonjurors  deserve  special  mention,  less  on  account  of  their 
KetdeweU.  abilities  and  learning,  than  on  account  of  their  rare  integrity,  and 
Fiuwiiuam.  Qf  tY^tiT  uot  less  rare  candour.  These  were  John  Kettlewell, 
Rector  of  Coleshill,  and  John  Fitzwilliam,  Canon  of  Windsor.  It  is  re- 
markable that  both  these  men  had  seen  much  of  Lord  Russell,  and  that 
both,  though  differing  from  him  in  political  opinions,  and  strongly  dis- 
approving the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Whig  plot,  had  thought 
highly  ofhis  character,  and  had  been  sincere  mourners  for  his  death.  He 
had  sent  to  Kettlewell  an  affectionate  message  from  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  Lady  Russell,  to  her  latest  day,  loved,  trusted,  and  revered 
Fitzwilliam,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  had  been  the  friend  of  her  father, 
the  virtuous  Southampton.  The  two  clergymen  agreed  in  refusing  to  swear  ; 
but  they,  from  that  moment,  took  different  paths.  Kettlewell  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  his  party :  he  declined  no  drudgery  in  the 
common  cause,  provided  only  that  it  were  such  drudgery  as  did  not  mis- 
become an  honest  man ;  and  he  defended  his  opinions  in  several  tracts^ 
which  give  a  much  higher  notion  of  his  sincerity  than  of  his  judgment  or 
acuteness.^  Fitzwilliam  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  in  quitting  his 
pleasant  dwelling  and  garden  under  the  shadow  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  and 
m  betaking  himself  with  his  books  to  a  small  lodging  in  an  attic.  He  could 
not  ivith  a  safe  conscience  acknowledge  William  and  Mary  :  but  he  did  not 

*  Dodwell  tells  us  that  the  title  of  the  work  in  which  he  first  promuleated  this  theory 
was  framed  with  great  care  and  precision.  I  will  therefore  transcribe  the  title-pase. 
"  An  Epistolary  Discourse  proving  from  Scripture  and  the  First  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is 
naturally  Mortal,  but  Immortalixed  actually  by  the  Pleasure  of  God  to  Punishment  or  to 
Reward,  by  its  Union  with  the  Divine  Baptismal  Spirit,  wherein  is  proved  that  none 
have  the  power  of  giving  this  Divine  Immortalizing  Spirit  since  the  Apostles  but  only 
the  Bishops.  By  H.  Dodwell."  Dr  Clarke,  in  a  Letter  to  Dodwell  (1706),  says  that 
this  Epistolary  Discourse  is  "a  book  at  which  all  good  men  are  sorry,  and  all  profane 
men  rejoice." 

t  See  Leslie's  Rehearsals,  No.  a86,  287. 

t  See  his  works,  and  the  hiahly  curious  life  of  htm  which  was  compiled  from  the 
papers  ofhis  friends  Hickes  and  Nelson. 
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conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  be  always  slirring  up  sedition  against  them  ; 
and  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  imder  the  powerful  protection  of  the 
House  of  Bedford,  in  innocent  and  studious  repose.  * 

Among  the  less  distinguished  divines  who  forfeited  their  benefices,  were 
doubtless  many  good  men :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  moral  character  General 
of  the  nonjurors,  as  a  class,  did  not  stand  high.     It  seems  hard  character 
to  impute  laxity  of  principle  to  persons  who  undoubtedly  made  a  jlfrinj  "°"" 
great  sacrifice  to  principle.    And  yet  experience  abundantly  proves  ^icrgy. 
that  many  who  are  capable  of  making  a  great  sacrifice,  when  their  blood  is 
heated  by  conflict,  and  when  the  public  eye  is  6xed  upon  them,  arc  not  capable 
of  persevering  long  in  the  daily  practice  of  obscure  virtues.     It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  zealots  may  have  given  their  lives  for  a  religion  which 
had  never  effectually  restrained  their  vindictive  or  their  licentious  passions. 
AVe  learn  indeed  from  fathers  of  the  highest  authority  that,  even  in  the 
purest  ages  of  the  Church,  some  confessors,  who  had  manfully  refused  to 
save  themselves  from  torments  and  death  by  throwing  frankincense  on  the 
altar  of  Jupiter,  afterwards  brought  scandal  on  the  Christian  name  by  gross 
fraud  and  debauchery,  f    For  the  nonjuring  divines  great  allowance  must  in 
fairness  be  made,     lliey  were  doubtless  in  a  most  trying  situation.     In  gene- 
ral, a  schism,  which  divides  a  religious  community,  divides  the  laity  as  well 
as  the  clergy.     The  seceding  pastors  therefore  carry  with  them  a  large  part 
of  their  flocks,  and  are  consequently  assured  of  a  maintenance.     But  the 
schism  of  1689  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  clergy.     The  law  required  the 
rector  to  take  the  oaths,  or  to  quit  his  living  :  but  no  oath,  no  acknowle<lg- 
mcnt  of  the  title  of  the  new  King  and  Queen,  was  required  from  the  parish- 
ioncr  as  a  q;ualification  for  attending  divine  service,  or  for  receiving  the 
Lucliarist.     Not  one  in  fifty,  therefore,  of  those  laymen  who  disapproved  of 
the  Revolution  thought  himself  bound  to  quit  his  pew  in  the  old  church,  where 
the  old  liturgy  was  still  read,  and  where  the  old  vestments  were  still  worn,  and 
to  follow  the  ejected  priest  to  a  conventicle,  a  conventicle,  too,  which  was  not 
protected  by  the  Toleration  Act.    Thus  the  new  sect  was  a  sect  of  preachers 
H-idiout  hearers ;  and  such  preachers  could  not  make  a  livelihood  by  preach- 
ing.   In  London,  indeed,  and  in  some  other  large  towns,  those  vehement 
Jacobites,  whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but  to  hear  King  James  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  prayed  for  by  name,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  up  a  few 
anall  congregations,  which  met  secretly,  and  under  constant  fear  of  tne  con- 
stables, in  rooms  so  mean  that  the  meeting  houses  of  the  Puritan  dissenters 
might  by  comparison  be  called  palaces.  Even  Collier,  who  had  all  the  qualities 
which  attract  large  audiences,  was  reduced  to  be  the  minister  of  a  little 
knot  of  malecontents,  whose  oratory  was  on  a  second  floor  in  the  city.    But 
the  nonjuring  clergymen  ivho  were  able  to  obtain  even  a  pittance  by  offi- 
ciating at  such  places  were  very  few.     Of  the  rest  some  had  independent 
Beans :  some  lived  by  literature  :  one  or  two  practised  physic.     Thomas 
Wagstafie,  for  example,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  Lichfield,  had  many 

*  See  Fitzwilliam's  correspondence  with  Lady  Russell,  and  his  evidence  on  the  tri:d  of 
AakiOD,  in  the  Sute  Trials.  l*he  only  work  which  FitzwilUam,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
aUe  to  discover,  ever  published  was  a  sermon  on  the  Rye  House  plot,  preached  a  few 
«eeks  after  Russell's  execution.  There  arc  some  sentences  in  this  sermon  which  I  a 
fatie  wonder  that  the  widow  and  the  family  forgave. 

t  Cyprian,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  addresses  the  confessors  thus :  "  Quosdam  audio 
Moere  numerum  vestrum,  et  laudem  praecipui  nominis  prava  sua  conversatione  destruere. 
....  Cum  quanto  nominis  vestn  pudore  dclinquitur  quando  alius  aliquis  temulentus 
ct  bsoricns  demoratur ;  alius  in  cam  jvatriam  unde  extorris  est  regreditur,  ut  deprehensus 
■on  jun  quasi  Christianus,  sed  quasi  nocens  pereat."  He  uses  still  stronger  language 
M  the  book  dk  Unitate  Ecclesiae :  "  Neque  enim  confessio  immuncm  facit  ab  insidiis 
Aabofi.  ant  contra  tentationes  et  pcrictila  et  incursus  atque  impetus  saeculares  adhuc  \tv 
maaxo  positum  perpetua  securiute  defend  it :  cxtcnxm  nunquam  in  coT\(esMt\\>u<&  (raudcs 
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patients,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  alw-ays  visiting  them  in  full  canon- 
icals.* But  these  were  exceptions.  Industrious  poverty  is  a  state  by  no 
means  unfavourable  to  virtue  :  but  it  is  dangerous  to  be  at  once  poor  and 
idle  ;  and  most  of  the  clei^ymen  who  had  refused  to  swear  found  themselves 
thrown  on  the  world  with  nothing  to  eat  and  with  nothing  to  do.  They 
naturally  became  beggars  and  loungers.  Considering  themselves  as 
martyrs  suffering  in  a  public  cause,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ask  any  good 
churchman  for  a  guinea.  Most  of  them  passed  their  lives  in  running  alxnit 
from  one  Tory  coffeehouse  to  another,  abusing  the  Dutch,  hearing  and 
spreading  reports  that  within  a  month  His  Majesty  would  certainly  be  on 
English  ground,  and  wondering  who  would  have  Salisbury  when  Burnet 
was  hanged.  During  the  session  of  Parliament  the  lobbies  and  the  Court 
of  Requests  were  crowded  with  deprived  parsons,  asking  who  was  up,  and 
what  the  numljers  were  on  the  last  division.  Many  of  the  ejected  divines 
became  domesticated,  as  chaplains,  tutors,  and  spiritual  directors,  in  the 
houses  of  opulent  Jacobites.  In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  a  man  of  pure  and 
exalted  character,  such  a  man  as  Ken  was  among  the  nonjurors,  and  Watts 
among  the  nonconformists,  may  preserve  his  dignity,  and  may  much  more 
than  repay  by  his  example  and  his  instructions  the  benefits  which  he  re- 
ceives. But  to  a  person  whose  virtue  is  not  high  toned  this  way  of  life  is 
full  of  peril.  If  he  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  he  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into 
a  servile,  sensual,  drowsy  parasite.  If  he  is  of  an  active  and  aspiring  nature, 
it  may  be  feared  that  he  will  become  expert  in  those  bad  arts  by  which, 
more  easily  than  by  faithful  service,  retainers  make  themselves  agreeable  or 
formidable.  To  discover  the  weak  side  of  every  character,  to  flatter  every 
passion  aild  prejudice,  to  sow  discord  and  jealousy  where  love  and  confidence 
ought  to  exist,  to  watch  the  moment  of  indiscreet  openness  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  secrets  important  to  the  prosj^erity  and  honour  of  families, 
such  are  the  practices  by  which  keen  and  restless  spirits  have  too  often 
avenged  themselves  for  the  humiliation  of  dependence.  The  public  voice 
loudly  accused  many  nonjurors  of  requiting  the  hospitality  of  their  bene- 
factors with  villany  as  black  as  that  of  the  hypocrite  depicted  in  the  master- 
piece of  Moliere.  Indeed,  when  Cibber  undertook  lo  adapt  that  noble 
comedy  to  the  English  stage,  he  made  his  Tartuffe  a  nonjuror  ;  and  John- 
son, who  cannot  Ik:  supposed  to  have  l)een  prejudiced  against  the  nonjurors^ 
frankly  owned  that  Cibber  had  done  them  no  wrong,  f 

There  can  ht  no  doubt  that  the  schism  caused  by  the  oaths  would  have 

*  Much  curious  informalion  about  the  nonjuror!^  will  be  found  in  the  Biogr.tphical 
Memoirs  of  William  Howyer,  Printer,  which  forms  the  first  volume  of  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  specimen  of  WagstafTe's  prescriptions  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

t  Gibber's  play,  as  Cibber  wrote  it,  cca&ed  to  be  popular  wlieii  the  Jacobites  ceased  to  be 
formidable,  and  is  now  known  only  to  the  curious,  in  1768  Kickcrst:iffc  altered  it  into  the 
Hypocrite,  and  substituted  Dr  Cantwell,  the  Methodist,  for  Dr  Wolf,  the  Nonjtiror.  '*  I 
do  not  think,"  said  Johnson,  "the  character  of  the  Hy-pocrite  justly  applicable  to  the 
Methodists ;  but  it  was  very  applicable*  to  the  nonjurors."  Buswcll  asked  htm  if  it  wcrrr 
true  that  tlie  nonjuring  clergymen  intricued  with  the  wives  of  their  patrons.  "  I  am  afraid." 
said  Johnson,  "many  of  them  did.**  This  conversation  took  place  on  the  27th  of  March 
1 775.  It  was  not  merely  in  careless  talk  that  Johnson  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  nonjurors.  In  his  Life  of  Fenton,  who  was  a  nonjuror,  are  these-  remarkable  wonls : 
'*  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  suffered  himself  to  bft 
reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same  sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonourable  shift •e"  See  the 
Character  of  a  Jacobite,  1690.  Even  in  Kettlewell'N  Life,  compiled  from  the  papers  of  his 
friends  Hickes  and  Nelson,  will  be  found  admissions  which  show  th.it.  very  soon  alter  the 
schism,  some  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  fell  into  habits  of  idleness,  dependence,  and  mendi- 
cancy, which  lowered  the  character  of  the  whole  jiarty.  *'  Several  undeserving  persons 
who  are  always  the  most  confident,  by  their  going  up  and  down,  did  much  prejudice  to 
the  truly  deserving,  whose  modesty  would  not  suffer  tliem  to  solicit  for  themselvc-*,  .  .  . 
Mr  Kettlewe!!  was  al.so  very  sensible  that  some  of  his  brethren  spent  too  moch  of  their 
time  in  places  of  concourse  and  news,  by  dependtng  for  their  subnstence  upon  those 
whom  they  there  got  acquainted  with  " 
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been  far  more  fonnidable,  if,  at  this  crisis,  any  extensive  change  had  l)ccn 
made  in  the  government  or  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Established  Church. 
It  L5  a  highly  instructive  fact  that  those  enlightened  and  tolerant  divines 
who  most  ardently  desired  such  a  change  saw  reason,  not  long  afterwards, 
to  be  thankful  that  their  favourite  project  had  failed. 

Whigs   and   Tories  had   in   the  late  Session  combinetl  to  get  rid  of 
Nottingham's   Comprehension  Bill  by  voting  an  address  which  ^^^  j^ 
requested  the  King  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  Convocation,  of  Compre- 
Burnet  foresaw  the  effect  of  this  vote.     The  whole  scheme,  he  **''^**"- 
said,  was  utterly  ruined.*      Many  of  his  friends,  however,  thought  dif- 
ferently ;  and  among  these  was  Tillotson.     Of  all  the  memljers 
of  the  I-ow  Church  jMirty  Tillotson  stood    highest   in  general 
estimation.     As  a  preacher  he  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries  to  have 
surpassed  all  rivals  living  or  dead.     Posterity  has  reversed  this  judgment. 
Yet  Tillotson  still  keeps  his  place  as  a  legitimate  English  classic.     His 
highest  flights  were  intleed  far  below  those  of  Taylor,  of  Barrow,  and  of 
South  ;  but  his  oratory  was  more  correct  and  equable  than  theirs.     No 
quaint  conceits,  no  pedantic  quotations  from  Talmud ists  and  scholiasts,  no 
mean  images,  buffoon  stories,  scurrilous  invectives,  ever  marred  the  effect 
of  hi^  grave  and  temperate  discourses.     His  reasoning  was  just  sufficiently 
profound  and  sufficiently  refined  to  be  followed  by  a  popular  audience  with 
that  slight  degree  of  intellectual  exertion  which  is  a  pleasure.     His  style  is 
not  brilliant  ;  but  it  is  pure,  transparently  clear,  and  equally  free  from  the 
Wily  and  from  the  stiffness  whicn  disfigure  the  sermons  of  some  eminent 
difines  of  the  seventeenth  century.      He  is  always  serious  :  yet  there  is 
ibont  his  manner  a  certain  graceful  ease  which  marks  him  as  a  man  who 
knows  the  world,  who  has  lived  in  populous  cities  and  in  splendid  courts, 
and  who  has  conversed,  not  only  with  books,  but  with  lawyers  and  mer- 
dianLs  wits  and  beauties,  statesmen  and  princes.    The  greatest  charm  of 
his  compositions,  however,  is  derived  from  the  benignity  and  candour  which 
appear  in  every  line,  and  which  shone  forth  not  less  conspicuously  in  liis 
life  than  in  his  writings. 

As  a  theologian,  Tillotson  was  certainly  not  less  latitudinarian  than 

Bamet.     Yet  many  of  those  clergymen  to  whom  Burnet  was  an  object  of 

implacable  aversion  spoke  of  Tillotson  with  tenderness  and  respect.     It  is 

therefore  not  strange  that  the  two  friends  should  have  formed  different 

estimates  of  the  temper  of  the  priesthood,   and    should    have    expected 

different  results  from  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation.     Tillotson  was  not 

displeased  with  the  vote  of  the  Commons.     He  conceived  that  changes 

made  in  religions  institutions  by  mere  secular  authority  might  disgust  many 

dinrchmen,  who  would  yet  be  perfectly  willing  to  vote,  in  an  ecclesiastical 

synod,  for  changes  more  extensive  still ;  and  his  opinion  had  great  weight 

with  the  King.+    It  was  resolved  that  the  Convocation  shoukl  meet  at  the 

beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  that  in  the  meantime  a 

commission  should  issue  empowering  some  eminent  divines  to  examine  the 

Litnigy,  ihc  canons,  and  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  administered  by 

the  Courts  Christian,  and  to  report  on  the  alterations  which  it  might  l)e 

desirable  to  make.^ 

Most  of  the  Bishop>s  who  had  taken  the  oaths  were  in  this  commi^ion  ; 
tad  with  them  were  joined  twenty  priests  of  great  note.     Of  the  An  Eccie- 
twenty  llllotson  was  the  most  important  :  for  he  was  known  to  cSmmrs- 
speak  the  sense  both  of  the  King  and  of  the  Queen.    Among  those  s'^n  issued. 
Commissioners  who  looked  up  to  Tillotson  as  their  chief  were  Slillingfleet, 
Dean  of  Saint  Panics,  Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  Patrick,  Dean,  of  Vcvw- 

"  EnaVs  Memein,  344.  f  Birch's  L\fc  ot  T\\\o\*otv 

f  Seethe  Discourse  concerning  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  i6%q. 
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^^  301  irritable  temper,  was  provoked  into  saying  something  about  spies. 

^P^  withdrew  and  came  no  more.     His  example  was  soon  followed  by 

]aae  and  Aldrich.*    The  Commissioners  proceeded  to  take  into  considera- 

!toQthe  Question  of  the  posture  at  the  Eucharist.     It  was  determined  to  re- 

commena  that  a  communicant,  who,  after  conference  with  his  minister, 

shonld  dedare  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  receive  the  bread  and  wine 

lioeeling,  might  receive  them  sitting.     Mew,   Bishop  of  Winchester,  an 

honest  man,  but  illiterate,  weak  even  in  his  best  days,  and  now  fast  sinking 

into  dotage,  protested  against  this  concession,   and   withdrew  from   the 

assembly.     The  other  members  continued  to  apply  themselves  vigorously 

to  their  task ;  and  no  more  secessions  took  place,  though  there  were  great 

difierences  of  opinion,  and  though  the  debates  were  sometimes  warm.    The 

highest  churchmen  who  still  remained  were  Doctor  William  Beveridge, 

Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  who  many  years  later  became  Bishop  of  Saint 

Asaph,  and  Doctor  John  Scott,  the  same  who  prayed  by  the  deathbed  of 

Jcflfrcys.     The  most  active  among  the  I^titudinarians  appear  to  have  been 

Burnet,  Fowler,  and  Tenison. 

The  baptismal  service  was  repeatedly  discussed.  As  to  matter  of  form 
the  Commissioners  were  disposed  to  be  indulgent.  They  were  generally 
willing  to  admit  infants  into  the  Church  without  sponsors  and  without  the 
si^  of  the  cross.  But  the  majority,  after  much  debate,  steadily  refused  to 
solten  down  or  explain  away  those  wonls  which,  to  all  minds  not  sophisti- 
cated, appear  to  assert  the  regenerating  virtue  of  the  sacrament.f 

As  to  the  surplice,  the  Commissioners  determined  to  recommend  that  a 
large  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  Bishops.  Expedients  were  devised  by 
tchich  a  person  who  had  received  Presbyterian  ordination  might,  without 
admitting,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  invalidity  of  that  ordina- 
tion, bea>me  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. t 

The  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  carefully  revised.  The  great  festivals 
were  retained.  But  it  was  not  thought  desirable  that  Saint  Valentine,  Saint 
Chad,  Saint  Swithin,  Saint  Edward  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  Saint  Dun- 
Stan,  and  Saint  Alphage,  should  share  the  honours  of  Saint  John  and  Saint 
Paul ;  or  that  the  Church  should  appear  to  class  the  ridiculous  fable  of  the 
discovery  of  the  cross  with  facts  so  awfully  important  as  the  Nativity,  the 
Passion,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension  of  her  Lord.§ 

The  Athanasian  Creed  caused  much  perplexity.  Most  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were  equally  unwilling  to  give  up  the  doctrinal  clauses  and  to  retain 
the  danmatory  clauses.  Burnet,  Fowler,  and  Tillotson  were  desirous  to 
strike  this  famous  symbol  out  of  the  I^iturgy  altogether.  Burnet  brought 
forward  one  argument,  which  to  himself  probably  did  not  appear  to  have 
much  weight,  but  which  was  admirably  calculated  to  perplex  his  opponents, 
Beveridge  and  Scott  The  Council  of  Ephesus  had  always  been  reverencetl 
by  Anglican  divines  as  a  synod  which  had  truly  represented  the  whole  body 
of  the  faithful,  and  which  had  been  divinely  guided  in  the  way  of  truth. 
The  voice  of  that  Coxmcil  was  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  not  yet  corrupted  by  superstition,  or  rent  asunder  by  schism. 
During  more  than  twelve  centuries  the  world  had  not  seen  an  ecclesiastical 
assembly  which  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  respect  of  believers.  The  Council 
of  Ephesus  had,  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  under  the  most  terrible  penalties, 
forbidden  Christians  to  frame  or  to  impose  on  their  brethren  any  creed 
other  than  the  creed  settled  by  the  Nicene  Fathers.  It  should  seem  there- 
fore that,  if  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  really  under  the  direction  of  the 

'^V^lbma•$  Diary.  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 

I  See  the  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  prepared  by  the  Royal  Comiui*>- 
Boners  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  in  1689,  and  printed  by  order  of  \K<£  \l«v^w^lC  vt.^ 
Commons  in  1854, 
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Ps^HcV  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  expandin^r  and  oroAmenling  them. 
In  one  respect  at  least,  tlic  choice  seems  to  liave  l)een  unexceptionable  : 
{or,  if  we  judge  by  the  way  in  which  Patrick  paraphrased  the  most  sublime 
iitihrew  poetry,  we  shall  probably  be  of  opinion  that,  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  qualified  to  make  the  collects  better,  no  man  that  ever  lived  was 
more  competent  to  make  them  longer.* 

It  mattered  little,  however,  whether  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission  were  good  or  l)ad.      They  were  all  doome<l  before  they  t,,..  cnn- 
uwe  known.     The  writs  summoning  the  Convocation  of  the  Vro-  **>•***'!" 
vince  of  Canterbury  had  been  issued  ;  and  the  clergy  were  every-  i'mVc^of  **" 
where  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement     They  had  just  taken  the  y**"h"'l!"7 
oaths,  and  were  smarting  from  the  earnest  reproofs  of  nonjurors,  Tenipcr  of 
from  the  insolent  taunts  dL  Whigs,  and  often  undoubtciUy  from  the  ^^^  ckrjjy. 
stings  of  remorse.      The  announcement  that  a  Convocation  was  to  sit  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  a  plan  of  comprehension  roused  all  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  priest  who  had  just  complied  with  the  law,  and 
was  ill  satisfied  or  half  satisfied  with  himself  for  complying.      He  had  an 
opportunity  of  contrii)uting  to  defeat  a  favourite  scheme  of  that  government 
which  had  exacted  from  him,  under  severe  ]^naltics,  a  submission  not 
easily  to  be  reconciled  to  his  conscience  or  his  pride.     He  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  signalising  his  zeal  for  that  Church  whose  characteristic  <loctrines 
he  had  been  accused  of  deserting  for  lucre.     She  was  now,  he  conceived, 
threatened  by  a  danger  as  great  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.     The  l.ati- 
tudinarians  oif  16S9  were  not  less  eager  to  humble  and  to  ruin  her  tlian  the 
Jc!«uits  of  1688  hotl  been.     The  Toleration  Act  had  done  for  the  Dissenters 
([uite  as  much  as  was  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  security  ;  and  nothing 
more  ought  to  be  concede<l,  not  the  hem  of  one  of  her  vestments,  not  an 
epithet  from  the  Ix^nning  to  the  end  of  her  Liturgy.     All  the  reproaches 
which  had  been  thrown  on  the  ecclesiastical  commission  of  James  were 
transferred  to  the  ecclesiastical  commission  of  William.     The  two  commis- 
sions indeed  had  nothing  but  tlie  name  in  common.      But  the  name  was 
x'uociated  with  illegality  and  oppression,  with  the  violation  of  dwellings 
and  the  confiscation  of  freeholds,  and  was  therefore  assiduously  sounded 
with  no  small  effect  by  the  tongues  of  the  spiteful  in  the  ears  of  the  ignorant 
The  King  too,  it  was  said,  was  not  sound.     He  conformed  indeed  to  the 
established  worship  ;  but  his  was  a  local  and  occasional  confor-  The  ( icn;v 
mity.     For  some  ceremonies  to  which  High  Churchmen  were  at-  iSi'^jf^a^'*^ 
tached  he  had  a  distaste  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  uic  Kinc. 
One  of  his  first  acts  had  been  to  give  orders  that  in  his  private  cha])el  the 
service  should  be  said  instead  of  being  sung ;  and  this  arrangement,  though 
warranted  by  the  rubric,  caused  much  murmuring,  f    It  was  known  that  he 

*  I  will  give  two  specimens  of  Patrick's  workinan<;hip.  "  He  m.iketh  me,**  *ays  David, 
**  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  he  Icadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters."  Patrick's  ver- 
sion is  as  follows :  "  For  as  a  good  shepherd  Iead«  his  sheep  in  the  violent  heat  to  shady 
places,  where  they  may  lie  down  and  feed  (not  in  p,irched,  htit)  in  frc^h  and  crccn  pas- 
tures, and  in  the  evenmg  leads  them  (not  to  muddy  and  trotibled  waters,  but)  to  pure 
and  <]uiet  streams  ;^  so  hath  he  already  made  a  fair  and  plentiful  provision  for  me,  which 
1  enjuy  in  peace  without  any  disturbance." 

In  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  an  exquisitely  l^ciutifnl  verse.  "  I  ch.irge  you.  O  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  if  ye  find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  love"  Patrick's 
version  runs  thus :  "  So  I  turned  myself  to  those  of  my  neifshbours  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance who  were  awakened  by  my  cries  to  come  and  see  what  the  matter  was  ;  and  con- 
jured them,  as  they  would  answer  it  to  Ood,  that,  if  they  met  with  my  belo\'ed,  they 
would  let  him  know — What  shall  I  say? — ^\Vhat  shall  I  desire  you  to  tell  him  but  that  I 
do  not  ei^oy  myself  now  that  I  want  his  company,  nor  can  be  well  till  I  recover  his  love 
again  f** 

t  William's  dislike  of  the  Cathedral  service  is  sarcastically  noticed  by  Leslie  in  the 
Reheamly  Na  7.  See  alio  «  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  nouM  of  Cotsuaqiu  \»  V>^ 
ydeadin  the  Country,  X689,  and  Bistet's  Modern  Faiutic,  1710. 
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was  so  profane  as  to  sneer  at  a  practice  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  high 
ecclesiastical  authority,  the  practice  of  touching  for  the  scrofula.  This  cere* 
mony  had  come  down  almost  unaltered  from  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages  to 
the  time  of  Newton  and  Locke.  The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed  the  heal- 
ing influences  in  the  Banqueting  House.  The  days  on  which  this  miracle 
was  to  be  wrought  were  fixed  at  sittings  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  were 
solemnly  notified  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  realm.* 
When  the  appointed  time  came,  several  divines  in  full  canonicals  stood  round 
the  canopy  of  state.  The  surgeon  of  the  royal  household  introduced  the 
sick.  A  passage  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark 
was  read.  When  the  words,  **  They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover,"  had  been  pronounced,  there  was  a  pause,  and  one  of 
the  sick  was  brought  up  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers  and 
swellings,  and  hung  round  the  patient's  neck  a  white  riband  to  which 
was  fastened  a  gold  coin.  The  other  sufferers  were  then  led  up  in 
succession ;  and,  as  each  was  touched,  the  chaplain  repeated  the  incantation, 
"They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."  Then 
came  the  epistle,  prayers,  antiphonies,  and  a  benediction.  The  service  may 
still  be  found  in  the  prayer  books  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  Indeed  it  was  not 
till  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  the  First  that  the  University 
of  Oxford  ceased  to  reprint  the  Office  of  Healing  together  with  the  Liturgy. 
Theologians  of  eminent  learning,  ability,  and  virtue  gave  the  sanction  of 
their  authority  to  this  mummery ;  f  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  medical  men 
of  high  note  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  in  the  balsamic  virtues  of  the 
royal  hand.  We  must  suppose  that  every  surgeon  who  attended  Charles 
the  Second  was  a  man  of  high  repute  for  skill ;  and  more  than  one  of  the 
surgeons  who  attended  Charles  the  Second  has  left  us  a  solemn  profession 
of  faith  in  the  King's  miraculous  power.  One  of  them  is  not  ashamed  to 
tell  us  that  the  gift  was  communicated  by  the  unction  administered  at  the 
coronation  ;  that  the  cures  were  so  numerous  and  sometimes  so  rapid  that 
they  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  natural  cause  ;  that  the  failures  were  to 
be  ascribed  to  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patients  ;  that  Charles  once 
handled  a  scrofulous  Quaker  and  made  him  a  healthy  man  and  a  sound 
Churchman  in  a  moment ;  that,  if  those  who  had  been  healed  lost  or  sold  the 
piece  of  gold  which  had  been  hung  round  their  necks,  the  ulcers  broke 
forth  again,  and  could  be  removed  only  by  a  second  touch  and  a  second 
talisman.  We  cannot  wonder  that,  when  men  of  science  gravely  repeated 
such  nonsense,  the  vulgar  should  have  believed  it.  Still  less  can  we  wonder 
that  wretches  tortured  by  a  disease  over  which  natural  remedies  had  no 
power  should  have  eagerly  drunk  in  tales  of  preternatural  cures  :  for  nothing 
IS  so  credulous  as  misery.  The  crowds  which  repaired  to  the  palace  on  the 
(lays  of  healing  were  immense.  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  touched  near  a  hundred  thousand  persons.  The  number  seems  to 
have  increased  or  diminished  as  the  King's  popularity  rose  or  fell.  During 
that  Tory  reaction  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Par- 
liament, the  press  to  get  near  him  was  terrific.  In  1682,  he  performed 
the  rite  eight  thousand  five  hundred  times.  In  1684,  the  throng  was  such 
that  six  or  seven  of  the  sick  were  trampled  to  deatli.  James,  in  one  of 
his  progresses,  touched  eight  hundred  persons  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Chester.     The  expense  of  the  ceremony  was  little  less  than  ten  thousand 

"  See  the  Order  in  Council  of  Jan.  9,  1683. 

t  See  Collier's  Desertion  discussed.  1689.  Thomas  Carte,  who  was  a  disciple,  and,  at 
one  time,  an  assistant  of  Collier,  inserted,  so  late  as  the  year  1747,  in  a  bulky  History  of 
England,  an  exquisitely  absurd  note,  in  which  he  assured  the  world  that,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  the  Pretender  had  cured  the  scrofula,  and  very  gravely  inferred  that  the 
healing  virtue  was  transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  was  quite  independent  of  any  unction. 
See  Carte's  History  of  Enghnd,  vol.  i.  page  2<)i. 
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p<»ftds  a  year,  and  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  vigilance  of 

^  Toyal  surgeons,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  the  applicants,  and  to 

distinguish  those  who  came  for  the  cure  from  those  who  came  for  the  gold.* 

^Mlliam  had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and  too  much  honesty  to  bear  a 

part  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an  imposture.     ''It  is  a  silly  sup>erstition,"  he 

exdaimed,  when  he  heard  that,  at  the  close  of  Lent,  his  palace  was  besieged 

by  a  crowd  of  the  sick  :  *'Give  the  poor  creatures  some  money,  and  send 

them  away."  f    On  one  single  occasion  he  was  importuned  into  laying  his 

hand  on  a  patient.     *'God  give  you  better  health,"  he  said,  *'and  more 

sense.*'    The  parents  of  scrofulous  children  cried  out  against  his  cruelty  : 

b^ots  lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  in  horror  at  his  impiety  :  Jacobites 

sarcastically  praised  him  for  not  presuming  to  arrc^te  to  himself  a  ])ower 

which  belonged  only  to  legitimate  sovereigns ;   and  even  some    Whigs 

thought  that  he  acted  unwisely  in  treating  with  such  marked  contempt  a 

su|)erstition  which  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  vulgar  mind  :  but  William  was 

not  to  be  moved,  and  was  accordingly  set  down  by  many  High  Churchmen 

as  either  an  infidel  or  a  puritan^: 

The  chief  cause,  however,  which  at  this  time  made  even  the  most  mode- 
rate  plan  of  comprehension  hateful  to  the  priesthood  still  remains  j.^^  ^^ 
to  be  mentioned.     What  Burnet  had  foreseen  and  foretold  had  exa.spc- 
come  to  pass.     There  was  throughout  the  clerical  profession  a  l^^l'inst  the 
strong  disposition  to  retaliate  on  the  Presbyterians  of  England  the  P'^'^"*^" 
wTOi^  ot  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland.     It  could  not  be  denied  c^ii^^'*^ 
that  even  the  highest  churchmen  had,  in  the  summer  of  1688,  gene-  scotdi 
rally  declared  themselves  willing  to  give  up  many  things  for  the  Prrsby. 
sake  of  union.     But  it  was  said,  and  not  without  plausibility,  that  ^^"^"^ 
what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border  proved  union  on  any  re?.- 
sonable  terms  to  be  impossible.     With  what  face,  it  was  asked,  can  those 
who  will  make  no  concessions  to  us  where  we  are  weak,  blame  us  for  re- 
fusing to  make  any  concession  to  them  where  we  are  strong  ?    We  cannot 
judge  correctly  of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  a  sect  from  the  professions 
which  it  makes  in  a  time  of  feebleness  and  suffering.     If  we  would  know 
what  the  Puritan  spirit  really  is,  we  must  observe  the  Puritan  when  he  is 
dominant.     He  was  dominant  here  in  the  last  generation  ;  and  his  little 
finger  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  prelates.      He  drove  hundreds  of 

auiet  students  from  their  cloisters,  and  thousands  of  respectable  divines  from 
^eir  parsonages,  for  the  crime  of  refusing  to  sign  his  Covenant.  No  ten- 
derness was  shown  to  learning,  to  genius,  or  to  sanctity.  Such  men  as  Hall 
and  Sanderson,  Chillingworth  and  Hammond,  were  not  only  plundered,  but 
flung  into  prisons,  and  exposed  to  all  the  rudeness  of  brutal  gaolers.  It 
was  made  a  crime  to  read  fine  psalms  and  prayers  bequeathed  to  the  faith- 
ful by  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.  At  length  the  nation  became  weary  of 
the  reign  of  the  saints.  The  fallen  dynasty  and  the  fallen  hierarchy  were 
restored.  The  Puritan  was  in  his  turn  subjected  to  disabilities  and  penalties  ; 
and  he  immediately  found  out  that  it  was  barbarous  to  punish  men  for  en- 

*  See  the  Preface  to  a  Treatise  on  Wounds,  by  Richard  Wiseman,  Serjeant  Chirurgeon 
to  His  Majesty,  1676.  But  the  fullest  information  on  this  curious  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  Charisnu  Basilicon,  by  John  Browne,  Chirurgeon  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty, 
1684.  See  also  The  Ceremonies  used  in  the  Time  of  King  Henry  VI I.  for  the  Healing 
of  them  that  be  Diseased  with' the  King's  Evil,  published  by  His  Majesty's  Command, 
1686 :  Evelyn's  Diar^,  March  38,  1684 ;  and  Bishop  Cartwric:ht's  Diary,  August  38,  39, 
and  30,  1687.  It  is  incredible  thzt  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  should  have 
been  really  scrofulous.  No  doubt  many  persons  who  had  slight  and  transient  maladies 
were  broaieht  to  the  king ;  and  the  recovery  of  these  persons  kept  up  the  vulg;ir  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  his  touch. 

t  Vsuu  GaJeette,  April  33,  1689. 

%  See  WhiAon's  Life  of  himself.  Poor  Whiston,  who^  believed  in  everything  but  tho 
Trinity,  tdls  nsj^rely  that  the  .vugle  person  whom  WilKam  touched  vra»  cuT«d>  ^oVk\vV 
saading  Hh  Mzjesty^  want  of  faith.    S^e  also  the  Athenian  Mercury  of  3  soiu^tv  i^^  \.^\. 
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lerlaining  conscientious  scruples  about  a  garb,  about  a  ceremony,  about  ihc 
functions  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  His  piteous  complaints  and  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  toleration  had  at  length  imposed  on  many  well  meaning 
persons.  Even  zealous  churchmen  had  begun  to  entertain  a  hope  that  tlic 
severe  discipline  which  he  had  undergone  had  made  htm  candid,  moderate* 
charitable.  Had  this  been  really  so,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  onrduty 
to  treat  his  scruples  with  extreme  tenderness.  But,  while  we  were  consider- 
ing what  we  could  do  to  meet  his  wishes  in  Eneland,  he  had  obtained 
ascendency  in  Scotland  ;  and,  in  an  instant,  he  was  all  himself  again,  bigoted, 
insolent,  and  cruel.  Manses  had  l)cen  sacked  ;  churches  shut  up  ;  prayer 
b<x)ks  burned ;  sacred  garments  torn  ;  congregations  dispersed  by  violence  ; 
priests  hustled,  pelted,  pilloried,  driven  forth  with  their  wives  and  l>abes,  to 
beg  or  die  of  hunger.  That  these  outrages  were  to  be  imputed,  not  to  a  few 
lawless  marauders,  but  to  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land, was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  government  had  not  dared 
cither  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  oifenders  or  to  grant  relief  to  the 
sufferers.  Was  it  not  fit  then  that  the  Church  of  England  should  take 
warning?  Was  it  reasonable  to  ask  her  to  mutilate  her  apostolical 
polity  and  her  beautiful  ritual  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  those  wlio 
wanteti  nothing  but  power  to  rabble  her  as  they  had  rabbled  her  sister  ? 
Already  these  men  had  obtained  a  boon  which  they  ill  deserved,  and  which 
they  never  would  have  granted.  They  worshipped  (lod  in  perfect  security. 
Their  meeting  houses  were  as  effectually  protected  as  the  choirs  of  our 
cathedrals.  While  no  cpiscoi>al  minister  could,  without  putting  his  life  in 
jeopardy,  officiate  in  AyrFhire  or  Renfrewshire,  a  hundred  Presbvtcrian 
ministers  preached  unmolested  every  Sunday  in  Middlesex.  The  legisla- 
ture had,  with  a  generosity  perhaps  imprudent,  granted  toleration  to  the 
most  intolerant  of  men ;  and  with  toleration  it  behoved  them  to  be  content. 
Thus  several  causes  conspired  to  inflame  the  pan>chial  clergy  against  the 
Constitu-  scheme  of  comprehension.  Their  temper  was  such  that,  if  the 
com°ica-*  P^^"  framed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chaml^er  had  been  directly  submitted 
tion.  to  them,  it  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to 

one.  But  in  the  Convocation  their  weight  bore  no  proportion  to  their 
number.  The  Convocation  has,  happily  for  our  countr)-,  been  so  long 
utterly  insignificant  that,  till  a  recent  period,  none  but  curious  students 
cared  to  inquire  how  it  was  constituted  ;  and  even  now  many  persons,  not 
generally  ill-informed,  imagine  it  to  l)c  a  council  representing  the  Church 
of  England.  In  truth  the  Convocation  so  often  mentioned  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical history  is  merely  the  synod  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  never 
had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  clerical  bwly.  The  Province 
of  York  has  also  its  Convocation  :  but,  till  the  eighteenth  century  was  far 
advanced,  the  Province  of  Vork  was  generally  so  poor,  so  rude,  and  so 
thinly  peopled,  that,  in  political  importance,  it  could  hardly  l)e  considered 
as  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  sense  of  the  Southern 
clergy  was  therefore  popularly  considered  as  the  sense  of  the  whole  profes- 
sion. When  the  fonnal  concurrence  of  the  Northern  clergy  was  required, 
it  seems  to  have  l)cen  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed  the  canons 
passed  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  1604  were  ratified  by  James 
the  First,  and  were  ordered  to  be  strictly  ol)served  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  two  years  before  the  Convocation  of  Vork  went  through  the  form 
of  approving  them.  Since  these  ecclesiastical  councils  became  mere  names, 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishoprics. In  all  the  elements  of  power,  the  region  beyond  Trent  is  now 
at  least  a  third  part  of  England.  W'hcn  in  our  own  time  the  representative 
system  was  adjusted  to  the  altered  state  of  the  country,  almost  all  the  small 
boroughs  which  it  was  necessary  to  disfranchise  were  iu  the  south.     Two 
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thirds  of  the  new  members  j^ven  to  great  provincial  towns  were  given  to 
the  north.  If  therefore  any  English  government  sliould  suflTcr  the  Convoca- 
tions  as  now  con.stitute(],  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business,  two  inde- 
pendent synwis  would  be  legislating  at  the  same  time  for  one  C'hurch.  It 
w  by  no  means  impossible  that  one  assembly  might  adopt  canons  which  the 
other  might  reject,  that  one  assembly  might  condemn  as  heretical  proposi- 
tions which  the  other  might  hold  to  be  orthodox.*  In  the  seventeenth 
century  no  such  danger  was  aj^prehended.  So  little  indeed  wa?  the  Convo- 
cation of  York  then  considered,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had.  in 
their  address  to  William,  spoken  only  of  one  Convocation,  which  they  called 
the  Convocation  «)f  the  Clergy  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  body  which  they  thus  not  very  accurately  designated  is  divided  into 
two  Houses.     The  Upper  House  is  composed  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury.      The  Lower  Plouse  consisted,  in  1689,  of  a  hundred 
and  forty-four  members.     Twenty-two  Deans  and  fifty-four  Archdeacons 
fate  there  in  virtue  of  their  offices.     Twenty-four  divines  sate  as  proctors  for 
twenty-four  chapters.     Only  forty-four  proctors  were  elected  by  the  eight 
ihousand  parish  })rie.sts  of  the  twenty-two  dioceses.  These  forty-four  proctors 
ho*-e\*er,  were  almost  all  of  one  mind.      The  elections  had  in  Mccti.>nof 
fornier  times  been  ctjnducte<l  in  the  most  quiet  and  decorous  manner,  "'onl^^'r.  ^^ 
But  on  this  occasion  the  canvassing  was  eager  :  the  contests  were  »*"«»• 
shaqi.     Clarendon,  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  an<l  his  brother 
Ruciiester,  the  leader  of  the  party  which  in  the  House  of  I.ijrIs  had  opposed 
the  Comprehension  Bill,  had  gone  to  Oxford,  the  headijuarlers  of  that  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  animating  and  organising  the  opposition,  f    The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parochial  clergy  must  have  iK-en  men  whose  chief  distinction 
was  their  zeal :  for  in  the  whole  list  can  be  found  not  a  single  illustrious 
name,  and  very  few  names  which  are  now  known  even  to  persons  well  read 
in  ecclesiastical  history. i    The  official  members  of  the  Lower  I  (ouse,  among 
wham  were  many  distinguished  scholars  and  jjreachcrs,  seem  to  have  been 
not  very  unequally  divided. 

During  the  summer  of  1689  several  high  spiritual  dignities  became  vacant, 
lod  were  bestowed  on  divines  who  were  sitting  in  the  Jerusalem   iictUsiav 
Chamlier.      It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Thomas,  lUshop  5l^[I,I.nf^ 
of  Worcester,  died  just  before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the  oaths.    i«muwc«i. 
Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  lived  just  long  enough  to  refuse  them,  and  with 
bvlast  breath  declared  that  he  would  maintain  even  at  the  stake  the  doc- 
trine of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.     The  see  of  Chichester  was  filled  by 
hurick,  and  that  of  Worcester  l)y  Stillingfleet ;  and  the  deanery  of  Saint  Paul's 
wliich  StiiiingHeet  quitted,  was  given  to  Tillotson.     That  Tillotson  was  not 
aised  to  the  episcopal  l)ench  excited  some  surprise.     But  in  truth  it  was 
because  the  government  held  his  services  in  the  highest  e^>timation  that  he 
was  suffered  to  remain  a  little  longer  a  sim])le  presbyter.     The  most  im- 
portant office  in  the  Convocation  was  that  of  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  : 
Ac  Prolocutor  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  members  ;  an<l  it  was  hoped  at  Court 
ibt  they  would  choose  Tillotson.     It  had  in  fact  been  already  determined 

•  In  '€veral  recent  public.ttinns  the  apprehension  lliat  diflercnces  might  arise  between 
AeCon\'iiC3lion  of  York  and  the  Cunvo<..ition  of  Canterbury  has  been  contemptuously 
pwiQancetl  chimerical.  But  it  i<  not  cnsy  to  understand  why  two  independent  Convo- 
adou  should  be  Icm  likely  to  differ  than  two  Houses  of  the  same  Convocation  :  and  it 
■  lutter  of  notoriety  that,  in  the  reiRus  of  William  the  Third  and  Aimc,  the  two  Houvc-i 
rflhe  ConTocation  of  L'anlcibur>'  scarcely  ever  :it;ri:cd. 

\  Bitch's  Life  uf  Tillotson  ;  Life  of  I'ridenii.x.  From  Clarendon  s  Diary,  it  appears 
Alt  he  and  Kochester  were  at  Oxford  tm  the  -^yX  of  Septem1)cr. 

X  See  the  Roll  in  the  Historical  Accoimt  of  the  iire>ent  Convocation,  ap\"»cv\dcA  lr»  xVit 
Rocmd  edition  of  Vox  Cleri,  ibgo*     The  moit  C'msiderable  name  thai  I  perceive  "\tv  lV\n 
fat  ct proctors  chosen  by  the  parochial  clergy  is  that  of  Dr  John  Mill,  the  ciVvlox  ol  V\\'a 
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that  he  should  be  the  next  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  When  he  went  to 
Jviss  hands  for  his  new  deanery,  he  warmly  thanked  the  King.  **  Your 
Majesty  has  now  set  me  at  ease  for  the  remainder  of  my  life."  **  No  such 
thing,  Doctor,  I  assure  you,"  said  William.  He  then  plainly  intimated  tliat, 
whenever  Sancroft  should  cease  to  (ill  the  highest  ecclesiastical  station, 
Tillotson  would  succeed  to  it.  Tillotson  stood  aghast :  for  his  nature  vras 
quiet  and  unambitious  :  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age : 
he  cared  little  for  rank  or  money  :  the  worldly  advantages  which  he  most 
valued  were  an  honest  fame  and  the  general  good  will  of  mankind  :  those 
advantages  he  already  possessed  ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  he 
became  primate,  he  should  incur  the  bitterest  hatred  of  a  powerful  party, 
and  should  become  a  mark  for  obloquy,  from  which  his  gentle  and  sensitive 
nature  shrank  as  from  the  rack  or  the  wheel.  William  was  earnest  and 
resolute.  **  It  is  necessary,"  he  said,  **  for  my  service  ;  and  I  must  lay  on 
your  conscience  the  responsibility  of  refusing  me  your  help."  Here  the 
conversation  ended.  It  was,  indeed,  not  necessary  that  the  point  should  be 
immediately  decided  ;  for  several  months  were  still  to  elapse  before  the  Arch- 
bishopric would  be  vacant. 

Tillotson  bemoaned  himself  with  unfeigned  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  Lady 
Russell,  whom,  of  all  human  beings,  he  most  honoured  and  trusted.*  He 
hoped,  he  said,  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  shrink  from  the  service  of  the 
Church  ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  his  present  line  of  service  was  that  in 
which  he  could  be  most  useful.  If  he  should  be  forced  to  accept  so  high 
and  so  invidious  a  post  as  the  primacy,  he  should  soon  sink  under  the  Icmd 
of  duties  and  anxieties  too  heavy  for  his  strength.  His  spirits,  and  with  his 
spirits  his  abilities,  would  fail  him.  He  gently  complained  of  Burnet,  who 
loved  and  admired  him  with  a  truly  generous  heartiness,  and  who  had 
laboured  to  persuade  both  the  King  and  Queen  that  there  was  in  England 
only  one  man  fit  for  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity.  *  *  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury," said  Tillotson,  "is  one  of  the  best  and  worst  friends  that  I  know." 

Nothing  that  was  not  a  secret  to  Burnet  was  likely  to  be  long  a  secret  to 
compton  anybody.  It  soon  b^[an  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  King  had 
discon-  fixed  on  Tillotson  to  fill  the  place  ot  Sancroft.  The  news  caused 
*'^°**  cruel  mortification  to  Compton,  who,  not  unnaturally,  conceived 

that  his  own  claims  were  unrivalled.  He  had  educated  the  Queen  and  her 
sister ;  and  to  the  instruction  which  they  had  received  from  him  might  fairly 
be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  the  firmness  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  influ- 
ence of  their  father,  they  had  adhered  to  the  established  religion.  Comptoii 
was,  moreover,  the  only  prelate  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  raised  his 
voice  in  Parliament  against  the  dispensing  power,  the  only  prelate  who  had 
been  suspended  by  the  High  Commission,  the  only  prelate  who  had  signed 
the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  only  prelate  who  had  actually 
taken  arms  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  the  only  prelate,  save  one, 
who  had  voted  against  a  Regency.  Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  who  had  taken  tlie  oaths,  he  was  highest  in  rank.  He  had 
therefore  held,  during  some  months,  a  vicarious  primacy  :  he  had  crowned  the 
new  Sovereigns:  he  had  consecrated  the  new-Bishops :  he  was  about  to  preside 
in  the  Convocation.  It  may  be  added  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  Earl,  and  that 
no  person  of  equally  high  birth  then  sate,  or  had  ever  sate  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, on  the  episcopal  bench.    That  the  government  should  put  over  his  head  a 

*  The  letter  in  which  Tillotson  informed  Lady  Russell  of'the  Kins;'s  intentions  is  printed 
in  Birch's  book:  but  the  date  is  clearly  erroneous.  Indeed  I  feel  assured  that  parts  of 
two  distinct  letters  have  been  by  some  blunder  joined  together.  In  one  passage  Tillot- 
son informs  his  correspondent  that  Stillingfleet  is  made  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  In 
another  that  Walker  is  made  Bi.shop  of  Derrjr.  Now  Stillingfleet  was  consecrated  Bishoii 
of  Worcester  on  the  13th  of  October  1689,  and  Walker  was  not  made  Bishop  of  Dcrry  till 
June  1690. 
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P^^t  of  his  own  diocese,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clothier,  and  who 
^^  distinguished  only  by  abilities  and  virtues,  was  provoking  ;  and  Compton, 
though  by  no  means  a  badhearted  man,  was  much  provoked.     Perhaps  his 
^'C^E^n  was  increased  by  the  reflection  that  he  had,  for  the  sake  of  those  by 
vhom  he  was  thus  slighted,  done  some  things  which  had  strained  his  con- 
science and  sullied  his  reputation,  that  he  had  at  one  time  practised  the 
clisii^naous  arts  of  a  diplomatist,  and  at  another  time  given  scandal  to  his 
brethren  by  wearing  the  buff  coat  and  jackboots  of  a  trooper.     He  could 
not  accuse  Tillotson  of  inordinate  ambition.      But,  though  Tillotson  was 
most  unwilling  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  himself,  he  did  not  use  his  in- 
^uence  in  favour  of  Compton,  but  earnestly  recommended  Stillingfleet  as 
the  man  fittest  to  preside  over  the  Church  of  England.      The  consequence 
was  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Convocation,  the  Bishop  who  was  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  House  became  the  personal  enemy  of  the  pres- 
byter whom  the  government  wished  to  see  at  the  head  of  the  Lower  House. 
This  quarrel  added  new  difficulties  to  difficulties  which  little  needed  any 
addition.* 

It  was  not  till  the  twentieth  of  November  that  the  Convocation  met  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  llie  place  of  meeting  had,  in  former  times,  ^j,^  ^.^^^ 
been  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  Saint  Paul^  Cathedral  was  slowly  vocation 
rising  from  its  ruins  :  and  though  the  dome  already  towered  high  "'**'*' 
above  the  hundred  steeples  of  the  City,  the  choir  had  not  yet  been  opened 
for  public  worship.  The  assembly  therefore  sate  at  Westminster. t  A  table 
ik-as  placed  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Compton  was  in 
the  chair.  On  his  right  and  left  those  suffragans  of  Canterbury  who  had 
taken  the  oaths  were  ranged  in  gorgeous  v&stments  of  scarlet  and  miniver. 
Below  the  table  was  assembled  the  crowd  of  presbyters.  Beveridge  preached 
a  Latin  sermon,  in  which  he  warmly  eulogised  the  existing  system,  and  yet 
declared  himself  favourable  to  a  moderate  reform.  Ecclesiastical  laws  were, 
he  said,  of  two  kinds.  Some  laws  were  fundamental  and  eternal :  they  de- 
rived their  authority  from  God  ;  nor  could  any  religious  commimity  abrogate 
them  without  ceasing  to  form  a  part  of  the  universal  Church.  Other  laws 
were  local  and  temporary.  They  had  l)een  framed  by  human  wisdom,  and 
might  be  altered  by  human  wisdom.  They  ought  not  indeed  to  be  altered 
without  grave  reasons.  But  surely,  at  that  moment,  such  reasons  were  not 
wanting.  To  unite  a  scattered  flock  in  one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  to 
remove  stumblingblocks  from  the  path  of  the  weak,  to  reconcile  hearts  long 
estranged,  to  restore  spiritual  discipline  to  its  primitive  vigour,  to  place  the 
best  and  purest  of  Christian  societies  on  a  base  broad  enough  to  stand 
against  all  the  attacks  of  earth  and  hell,  these  were  objects  which  might 
well  justify  some  modification,  not  of  Catholic  institutions,  but  of  national 
or  provincial  usages.^ 

The  Lower  House,  having  heard  this  discourse,  proceeded  to  appoint 
a   Prolocutor.      Sharp,   who  was  probably  put  forward  by  the  T^e  Hi^h 
members  favourable  to  a  Comprehension  as  one  of  the  highest  churchmen 
churchmen  among  them,  proposed   Tillotson.     Jane,   who  had  ofThe  "*^ 
refused  to  act  under  the  Royal  Commission,  was  proposed  on  the  Jj^^^^f 
other  side.     After  some  animated  discussion,  Jane  was  elected  by  convoca- 
fifty-five  votes  to  twenty.eight.§  *'°°- 

The  Prolocutor  was  formally  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
made,  according  to  ancient  usage,  a  Latin  oration.     In  this  oration  the 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson.  The  account  there  given  of  the  coldness  hetween  Comp- 
ton auid  TQksCson  was  taken  by  Birch  from  the  MSS.  of  Henry  Wharton,  and  is  confirmed 
by  many  circumstances  which  are  known  from  other  sources  of  intelligence. 

t  Chamberiayne's  State  of  £u{;land,  i8th  edition. 

I  CoDcio  ad  Synodum  per  GuUclmum  Rcveregium,  1689. 

/  Luttreirs  Diary  ;  Hixton'csil  Account  of  the  Present  Convocatton. 
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Anglican  Church  was  extolled  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  institutions.  There 
was  a  very  intelligible  intimation  that  no  chancre  whatever  in  her  doctrine, 
her  discipline,  or  her  ritual  was  required  ;  and  the  discourse  concluded  with 
a  most  significant  sentence.  Compton,  when  a  few  months  before  he  ex- 
hibited himself  in  the  somewhat  unclerical  character  of  a  colonel  of  honte, 
had  ordered  the  colours  of  his  regiment  to  be  embroidered  with  the  well* 
known  words  "  Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari ; "  and  with  these  words  Jane 
closed  his  peroration.* 

Still  the  Low  Churchmen  did  not  relinquish  all  hope.  They  \'ery  wisely 
determined  to  b^n  by  proposing  to  substitute  lessons  taken  from  the 
canonical  books  for  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Apocrypha.  It  should  seem 
that  this  was  a  suggestion  which,  even  if  there  had  not  been  a  single  dis- 
senter in  the  kinf^dom,  might  ^i-ell  have  been  received  with  favour.  For 
the  Church  had^  in  her  sixth  Article^  declared  that  the  canonical  books 
were,  and  that  the  Apocryphal  books  were  not,  entitled  to  be  called  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  be  regaidetl  as  the  rule  of  faith.  Even  this  reform,  how- 
ever, the  High  Churchmen  were  determined  to  oppose.  They  asked,  in 
pamphlets  which  covered  the  counters  of  Paternoster  Row  and  Little 
Britain,  why  country  congregations  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  about  the  ball  of  pitch  with  which  Daniel  choked  the  dragon,  and 
alx)Ut  the  hsh  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a  fume  as  sent  the  devil  flying 
from  Ecbatana  to  Egypt.  And  were  there  not  chapters  of  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Son  of  Sirach  far  more  interesting  and  edifying  than  the  genealogies  and 
muster  rolls  which  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Jewish 
Kings,  and  of  the  narrative  of  Nehemiah?  No  grave  divine,  however, 
would  have  liked  to  maintain,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find,  in  many  hundreds  of  pages  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
fifty  or  sixty  chapters  more  edifying  than  anything  which  could  be  extracted 
from  the  works  of  the  most  respectable  uninspired  moralist  or  historian. 
The  leaders  of  the  majority  therefore  determined  to  shun  a  debate  in  which 
they  must  have  been  reduced  to  a  disagreeable  dilemma.  Their  plan  wasy 
not  to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  but  to  prevent 
those  recommendations  from  being  discussed  ;  and  with  this  view  a  system 
of  tactics  was  adopted  which  proved  successful. 

The  law,  as  it  had  been  interpreted  during  a  long  course  of  years,  pro- 
hibited the  Convocation  from  even  deliberating  on  any  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nance without  a  previous  warrant  from  the  Crown.  Such  a  warrant,  sealed 
with  the  great  seal,  was  brought  in  form  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  by 
Nottingham.  He  at  the  same  time  delivered  a  message  from  the  King. 
His  Majesty  exhorted  the  assembly  to  consider  calmly  and  without  prejudice 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  and  declared  that  he  had  nothing 
in  view  but  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  general, 
and  of  the  Chureh  of  England  in  particular .f 

The  Bishops  speedily  agree.d  on  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  royal  mes- 
sage,  and  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Lower  House.  Jane 
bciw^n*^*  and  his  adherenta'^aised  objection  after  objection.  First  they 
H«nf;!^s  of  claimed  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  separate  address.  When  they 
C'.nvoca-  were  forced  to  waive  this  claim,  they  refused  to  ap^ree  to  any 
^^^  expression  which  imported  that  the  Church  of  England  had  any 

fellowship  with  any  other  Protestant  community.  Amendments  and  reasons 
were  sent  backward  and  fonvard.  Conferences  were  held  at  which  Burnet 
on  one  side  and  Jane  on  the  other  were  the  chief  speakers.  At  last,  with 
great  difficulty,  a  compromise  was  made  ;  and  an  address,  cold  and  un- 
gracious comjmred  with  that  which  the  Bishops  had  framed,  was  presented 

•  Kannet'i;  History,  iii.  552. 
t  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Con^ocaiUon,  1689. 
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to  the  King  in  the  Banqueting  House.  He  dissembled  his  vexation, 
returned  a  kind  answer,  and  intimated  a  hope  that  the  assembly  would  now 
at  length  proceed  to  consider  the  great  question  of  Comprehension.* 

Such  however  was  not  the  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lower  House. 
As  soon  as  they  were  again  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  one  of  ^^^  y  ^^.^^ 
them  raised  a  debate  about  the  nonjuring  Bishops.     In  spite  of  House  of 
the  unfortunate  scruple  which  those  prelates  entertained,  they  were  ^SS  pmVi  s 
learned  and  holy  men.     Their  advice  might,  at  this  conjuncture,  unmanHgc- 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Church.    The  Upper  House  was 
hazdly  an  Upper  House  in  the  absence  of  the  Primate  and  of  many  of  his 
most  respectable  suffragans.     Could  nothing  be  done  to  remeily  this  evil  ?  t 
Another  member  complained  of  some   pamphlets   which  had  lately  ap- 
peared,   and   in  which    the   Convocation  was  not   treated   with   proper 
deference.     The  a^>sembly  took   fire.     Was   it  not  monstrous  that   this 
heretical  and  schismatical  trash  should  be  cried  by  the  hawkers  about  the 
streets,  and  should  be  extx>sed  to  sale  in  the  booths  of  Westminster  Ilall, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Prolocutor's  chair  ?    The  work  of  mutiiatinj^ 
the  Liturgy  and  of  turning  cathedrals  into  conventicles  might  surely  be 
postponed  till  the  Synod  had  taken  measures  to  protect  its  own  freedom 
and  dignity.     It  was  then  debated  how  the  printing  of  such  scandalous 
books  should  be  prevented.     Some  were  for  indictments,  some  for  ecclesi- 
astical censures. i     In  such  delil)erations  as  these  week  after  week  passetl 
away.     Not  a  single  proposition  tending  to  a  Comprehension  had  been 
even  discussed.     Christmas  was  approaching.     At  Christmas  there  was  to 
be  a  recess.     The  Bishops  were  desirous  that,  during  the  recess,  a  com- 
mittee should  sit  to  prepare  business.     The  Lower  House  refused  to  con- 
6ait.§    That  House,  it  was  now  evident,  was  fully  determined  not  even  to 
efiter  on  the  consideration  of  any  part  of  the  plan  which  had  been  framcii 
by  the  Royal   Commissioners.     The  proctors  of  the  dioceses  \%'ere  in   a 
worse  humour  than  when  they  first  came  up  to  Westminster.     Many  of  them 
had  probably  never  before  passed  a  week  in  the  capital,  and  had  not  been 
avare  how  great  the  difference  was  between  a  town  divine  and  a  counir\' 
divine.     The  sight  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  popular 
preachers  of  the  city  raised,  not  unnaturally,  some  sore  feeling  in  a  Lincohi- 
shire  or  Caernarvonshire  vicar  who  was  accustomed  to  live  as  hardly  as  a 
small  farmer.     The  very  circumstance  that  the  London  clergy  were  generally 
for  a  Comprehension  made  the  representatives  of  the  rural  clergy  obstinate 
M  the  other  side.||     The  prelates  were,  as  a  b(Kly,  sincerely  desirous  that 
some  concession  might  be  made  to  the  nonconformists.     But  the  prelates 
wene  utterly  unable  to  curb  the  mutinous  democracy.     They  were  few  in 
Bomber.     Some  of  them  were  objects  of  extreme  dislike  to  the  parochial 
dcigy.     The  President  had  not  the  full  authority  of  a  primate  ;  nor  was  he 
Wiry  to  see  those  who  had,  as  he  conceived,  used  him  ill,  thwarted  and 
mortified.      It  was  necessary  to  yield.      The   Convocation  was  -^^^  („„. 
prorogned  for  six  weeks.     When  those  six  weeks  had  expired,  it  vocation 
was  prorogued  again  ;  and  many  years  elap;it:d  before  it  was  per-  '""'^'^uc' . 
Bitted  to  transact  business. 

So  ended,  and  for  ever,  the  hope  that  the  Church  of  England  might  l)e 
iBdaced  to  make  some  concession  to  the  scruples  of  ^the  nonconformists. 

*  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation  ;  Burnet,  ii.  58  ;  Kennet's  History*  of 
dK  le^  of  William  and  Mar>'. 

t  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convoc^uion  ;  Kennet's  History. 

J  Ibid.  i  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation. 

1  Tint  there  was  such  a  jealousy  as  I  have  described  is  admitted  in  the  pa\np\\\cX.  en- 
dlW  Vox  ClerL    '*  S^ae  country  ministers  now  of  the  Convocation,  do  now  see  u\  v.VaX. 
pew  ease  asdl  fAemty  the  Gtjr  ministers  live,  who  have  their   readers  and  \eclureT%» 
McJIreqaeai  supplies^  and  sometimes  tarry  in  the  vestry  till  prayers  be  ended,  at\d  \vav^ 
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A  learned  and  respectable  minority  of  the  clerical  order  relinquished  that 
hope  with  deep  regret.  Yet  in  a  very  short  time  even  Burnet  and  Tillotson 
found  reason  to  ^lieve  that  their  defeat  was  really  an  escape,  and  that 
victory  would  have  been  a  disaster.  A  reform,  such  as,  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  would  have  united  the  great  body  of  English  Protestants,  would, 
in  the  days  of  William,  have  alienated  more  hearts  than  it  would  have  con- 
ciliated. The  schism  which  the  oaths  had  produced  was,  as  yet,  insignifi- 
cant. Innovations  such  as  those  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
would  have  ^ven  it  a  terrible  importance.  As  yet  a  lajrman,  though  he 
might  think  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  unjustifiable,  and  though  he 
might  applaud  tne  virtue  of  the  nonjuring  clergy,  still  continued  to  sit  imder 
the  accustomed  pulpit,  and  to  kneel  at  the  accustomed  altar.  But  if,  just  at 
this  conjuncture,  while  his  mind  was  irritated  by  what  he  thought  the  MTong 
done  to  his  favourite  divines,  and  while  he  was  perhaps  doubting  whether 
he  ought  not  to  follow  them,  his  ears  and  eyes  had  been  shocked  by  changes 
in  the  worship  to  v/hich  he  was  fondly  attached,  if  the  compositions  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  collects,  if 
he  had  seen  clergymen  without  surplices  carrying  the  chalice  and  the  paten 
up  and  down  the  aisle  to  seated  communicants,  the  tie  which  bound  mm  to 
the  Established  Church  would  have  been  dissolved.  He  w^ould  have  re- 
paired to  some  nonjuring  assembly,  where  the  service  which  he  loved  was 
performed  without  mutilation.  The  new  sect,  which  as  yet  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  priests,  would  soon  have  been  swelled  by  numerous  and  large 
congregations  ;  and  in  those  congregations  would  have  been  found  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  opulent,  of  the  highly  descended,  and  of  the  highly 
educated,  tnan  any  other  tx)dy  of  dissenters  could  show.  The  Episcopal 
schismatics,  thus  reinforced,  would  probably  have  been  as  formidable  to  the 
new  King  and  his  successors  as  ever  the  Puritan  schismatics  had  been  to  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  is  an  indisputable  and  a  most  instructive 
fact,  that  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  we  enjoy  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  High  Church 
party,  in  the  Convocation  of  1689,  refused  even  to  deliberate  on  any  plan 
of  Comprehension.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 


While  the  Convocation  was  wrangling  on  one  side  of  Old  Palace  Yard, 
The  Par-  ^^  Parliament  was  wrangling  even  more  fiercely  on  the  other. 
liament  The  Houscs,  which  had  separated  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  had 
ReS-  ^^\  ^Sai"  on  the  nineteenth  of  October.  On  the  day  of  meeting 
"j«"*/»^  an  important  change  struck  every  eye.  Halifax  was  no  longer  on 
the  woolsack.  He  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  persecution,  from 
which  he  had  narrowly  escaped  in  the  summer,  would  be  renewed.     The 

great  dignities  in  the  Church,  besides  their  rich  parishes  in  the  City."  The  author  of 
this  tract,  once  widely  celebrated,  was  Thomas  Lone,  proctor  for  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Exeter.  In  another  pamphlet,  pubKshed  at  this  time,  the  rural  clergymen  are 
said  to  have  seen  with  an  evil  eye  their  London  brethren  refreshing  themselves  with  sack 
after  preaching.  Several  satirical  allusions  to  the  fable  of  the  Town  Mouse  and  the 
Country  Mouse  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  that  winter. 

*  Hurnct,  ii.  33,  34.  The  best  narratives  of  what  passed  in  this  Convocation  are  the 
Historical  Account  appended  to  the  second  edition  of  Vox  Cleri,  and  the  passage  in  Ken- 
net's  History  to  which  I  have  already  referred  the  reader.  The  former  narrative  is  by  a 
very  high  churchman,  the  latter  by  a  very  low  churchman.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
obt.iining  fuller  information  must  consult  the  contemporarv  pamphlets.  Among  them  are 
Vox  Populi :  Vox  Laici ;  Vox  Regis  ct  Regni ;  the  Healing  Attempt ;  the  letter  to  a 
Friend,  by  Dean  Prideaux ;  the  Letter  from  a  Minister  in  lh«  Couuit^  vo  «l  K^tivVict  ^^ 
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events  which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess,  and  specially  the  disasters 

of  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  had  furnished  Iiis  enemies  with  fresh  means  of 

anno3rance.     His  administration  had  not  been  successful  ;  and,  though  his 

lailare  was  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  causes  against  which  no  human  wisdom 

could  have  contended,  it  was  also  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  peculiarities 

of  his  temper  and  of  his  intellect.     It  was  certain  that  a  large  party  in  the 

Commons  would  attempt  to  remove  him  ;  and  he  could  no  longer  depend 

on  the  protection  of  his  master.     It  was  natural  that  a  prince  who  was 

emphatically  a  man  of  action  should  become  weary  of  a  minister  who  was  a 

man  of  speculation.    Charles,  wlio  went  to  Council  as  he  went  to  the  play, 

solely  to  be  amused,  was  delighted  with  an  adviser  who  had  a  hundred 

pleasant  and  ingenious  things  to  say  on  both  sides  of  every  question.     But 

William  had  no  taste  for  disquisitions  and  disputations,  liowever  lively  and 

sobtle,  which  occupied  much  time  and  led  to  no  conclusion.   It  was  reported, 

and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  on  one  occasion  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 

piessing  in  sharp  terms  at  the  council  board  his  impatience  at  what  seemed 

to  him  a  morbid  habit  of  indecision.*    Halifax,  mortified  by  his  mischances 

in  public  life,  dejected  by  domestic  calamities,  disturbed  by  apprehensions 

of  an  impeachment,  and  no  longer  supported  by  royal  favour,  became  sick 

of  public  life,  and  began  to  pine  for  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  scat  in 

Nottinghamshire,   an  old  Cistercian   Abbey  buried  deep  among  woods. 

Early  in  October  it  was  known  that  he  would  no  longer  preside  in  the 

Upper  House.     It  was  at  the  same  time  whispered  as  a  great  secret  that  he 

meant  to  retire  altogether  from  business,  and  that  he  retained  the  Privy  Seal 

only  till  a  successor  should  be  named.     Chief  Baron  Atkyns  was  appointed 

Speaker  of  the  Lords,  t 

On  some  important  points  there  appeared  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
ia  the  legislature.  Tlie  Commons  unanimously  resolved  that  they  suppUes 
would  stand  by  the  King  in  the  work  of  reconquering  Ireland,  and  ^o****- 
ihat  they  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  war  against  France. t 
With  equal  unanimity  they  voted  an  extraordinary  supply  of  two  millions.§ 
It  was  determined  that  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  should  be  levied  by  an 
assessment  on  real  property.  The  rest  was  to  be  raised  partly  by  a  poll 
tax,  and  partly  by  new  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  exacted  from  'the  Jews  ; 
and  this  proposition  was  at  first  favourably  received  by  the  House  :  but  dif- 
licalties  arose.  The  Jews  presented  a  petition  in  which  they  declared  that 
tljey  could  not  afford  to  pay  such  a  sum,  and  that  they  would  rather  leave 
Ibe  kingdom  than  stay  there  to  be  ruined.  Enlightened  politicians  could 
not  bat  perceive  that  special  taxation,  laid  on  a  small  class  which  hap]^ns 
to  be  rich,  unpopular,  and  defenceless,  is  really  confiscation,  and  must  ulti- 
■lately  impoverish  rather  than  enrich  the  State.  After  some  discussion, 
the  Jew  tax  was  abandoned.)! 

TTie  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  in  the  last  session,  had,  after  causing  much  al- 
tercation between  the  Houses,  been  suffered  to  drop, was  again  introduced, 

Ae  CoBTocation ;  the  Answer  to  the  Merry  Answer  to  Vox  Clcri  :  the  Remarks  from 
^CounCry  upon  t^o  Letters  relating  to  the  Convocation  :  the  Vindication  of  the  Letters 
Voj 


■  Aasver  to  Vox  Oeri  ;  the  Answer  to  the  Country  Minister's  Ix:tter.     All  these  tracts 


\  CammooM'  Journals,  Oct.  24,  r689.  |  Commons'  Journals  Nov.  a,  1689. 

I  CoauBons' Journals,  Nov.  7, 19,  Dec.  30,  168^    The  rule  of  the  House  then  w;v<i  ih^it 
i»pitiliDa  conU  be  received  against  the  imposition  of  a  tax.    This  ru\e  was,  aficT  a.  \ct^ 
bid%lt.  fcflcmded  in  i8#^     The  petition  of  the  Jews  was  not  rectWed,  and  ^s  xvot 

■***^ff-SHfi?™^„  ^"'  'ometljtag  may  he  learned  about  it  from  LvrtlTe\Y%  Tiuitf 
Crejr'g  Debates,  Nov.  jg,  j68g. 
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and  was  speedily  passed.  The  peers  no  longer  insisted  that  any  person 
The  BUI  of  should  be  designated  by  name  as  successor  to  the  crown,  if  Maury, 
Kighu  Anne,  and  William  should  all  die  without  posterity.  During 
^^^^'^  eleven  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  claims  of  the  House  « 
Brunswick. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  contained  some  provisions  which  deserve  special 
mention.  The  Convention  had  resolved  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  Papist,  but  had  prescribed  no  test  which 
could  ascertain  whether  a  prince  was  or  was  not  a  Papist.  The  defect  was 
now  supplied.  It  was  enacted  that  every  English  Sovereign  should,  in  full 
Parliament,  and  at  the  coronation,  repeat  and  subscribe  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  person  who  should  marry  a  Papist  should  be 
capable  of  reigning  in  England,  and  that,  if  the  Sovereign  should  marry  a 
Papist,  the  subject  should  be  absolved  from  allegiance.  Burnet  boasts  that 
this  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  his  work.  He  had  little  reason  to  boast : 
for  a  more  wretched  specimen  of  legislative  workmanship  will  not  easily  be 
found.  In  the  first  place  no  test  is  prescribed.  Whether  the  consort  of  a 
Sovereign  has  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  has  signed  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  has  communicated  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  very  simple  issues  of  fact.  But  whether  the  consort  of  a  Sovereign 
is  or  is  not  a  Papist  is  a  question  about  which  people  may  argue  for  ever. 
What  is  a  Papist  ?  The  word  is  not  a  word  of  definite  signification  either  in 
law  or  in  theology.  It  is  merely  a  popular  nickname,  and  means  very  dif- 
ferent things  in  different  nwuths.  Is  every  person  a  Papist  who  is  willing  to 
concede  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  primacy  among  Christian  prelates  ?  If  .so, 
James  the  First,  Charles  the  First,  Laud,  Heylyn,  were  Papists.*  Or  is  the 
appellation  to  be  confined  to  persons  who  hold  the  ultramontane  doctrines 
touching  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  ?  If  so,  neither  Bossuet  nor  Pascal 
was  a  Papist. 

What  again  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  words  which  absolve  the  subject  from 
his  allegiance  ?  Is  it  meant  that  a  person  arraigned  for  high  treason  may 
lender  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Sovereign  has  married  a  Papist  ?  Would 
Thistlewood,  for  example,  have  been  entitled  to  an  acquittal,  if  he  could 
have  proved  that  King  George  the  Fourth  had  married  Mrs  Fitzherbert, 
and  that  Mrs  Fitzherbert  was  a  Papist  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  l^lieve  that  any 
tribunal  would  have  gone  into  such  a  question.  Yet  to  what  purpose  is  it 
to  enact  that,  in  a  certain  case,  the  subject  shall  be  absolved  from  his 
allegiance,  if  the  tribunal  before  which  he  is  tried  for  a  violation  of  his 
allegiance  is  not  to  go  into  the  question  whether  that  case  has  arisen  ? 

The  question  of  the  dispensing  power  was  treated  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner, was  fully  considered,  and  was  finally  settled  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  settled.  The  Declaration  of  Right  had  gone  no  further  than  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  dispensing  power,  as  of  Tate  exercised,  was  illegal.  That  a 
certain  dis})ensing  power  belonged  to  the  Crown  was  a  proposition  sanctioned 
by  authorities  and  precedents  of  which  even  Whig  lawyers  could  not  speak 
without  respect :  but  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  this  power  hardly  any  two 
jurists  were  agreed  ;  and  every  attempt  to  frame  a  definition  had  failed.    At 

*  James,  in  the  very  treatise  in  which  be  tried  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
says :  **  For  myself,  it  that  were  yet  the  question,  I  uould  with  all  my  heart  give  my  co«- 
scnt  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  have  the  first  scat."  lliere  is  a  remarkable  letter 
on  this  subject  vrrittcn  by  James  to  Charles  and  Buckingham,  when  they  were  in  Spain. 
Heylyn,  speaking  of  Laud's  negotiation  with  Rome,  says :  **  So  that  upon  the  point  the 
Pope  was  to  content  himfcLf  among  us  in  England  with  a  priority  instead  of  a  superi- 
ority  over  other  Bishops,  and  with  a  primacy  Instead  of  a  stipremacy  in  these  parts  of 
Christendom,  which  I  conceive  no  man  of  learning  and  sobriety  would  have  grudged 
to  grant  him." 
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knj^  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  anomalous  ])rerogative  which  had  caused 
»o  nuinv  fierce  disputes  was  absolutely  and  for  ever  taken  away.* 

lo  the  House  of  Commons  there  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
series  of  shaq)  debates  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  autumn.    The  ncg-   in,j„iry 
lymce  or  corruption  of  the  Na\'\'  lioani,  the  frauds  of  the  con-  imo  iuiv.u 
iraciors,  the  rapacity  of  the  captains  of  the  King's  ships,  the  losses  •*^'"'*"^ 
of  the  London  merchants,  were  themes  for  many  keen  speeches.    There  was 
in.Jccd  reason  for  anger.    A  severe  inquiry,  conducted  by  William  in  porsiin 
at  the  Trcasur)',  had  just  elicitcil  the  fact  that  much  of  the  salt  with  which  the 
ineat  furnished  to  the  fleet  had  l)ecn  cured  had  l)een  by  accident  mixe<l  with 
^ssuch  as  are  used  for  the  ])urix>se  of  making  ink.   The  victuallers  threw 
rhe  blame  on  the  rats,  and  maintained  that  the  provisions  thus  seasone<l, 
though  certainly  disagreeable  to  the  ]^]ate,  were  not  injurious  to  health.f  The 
Commons  were  in  no  temper  to  listen  to  such  excuses.    Several  persons  who 
had  been  concerned  in  cheating  the  govenmient  and  poisoning  the  seamen 
were  taken  into  custody  by  tlie  Serjeant.^    l^ut  no  censure  was  passeil  on 
the  chief  offender,  Torrington ;  nor  does  it  a]i})ear  that  a  single  voice  was  raise«l 
against  him.    \  le  had  ]>er8onal  friends  in  both  ])arties.    I  ie  had  many  popular 
qualities.     Kven  his  vices  were  not  those  which  excite  public  hatred.     The 
l^eople  readily  forgave  a  courageous  openhanded  sailor  for  lieing  too  fond 
ut  his  bottle,  his  l)oon  com|)anions,  and  his  mistresses,  and  <lid  not  sufficiently 
consider  how  great  must  be  the  jierils  of  a  country  of  which  the  safety  de- 
pends on  a  man  sunk  in  indolence,  stupefied  by  wine,  enervated  by  licen- 
tioasness,  ruined  by  prodigality,  and  enslaved  by  syco]ihants  and  harlots. 

The  sufferings  of  tne  army  in  Ireland  called  forth  strong  expressions  of 
s>inpathy  and  indignation.  The  Commons  did  justice  to  the  finn-  in,,.,iry 
nerf  and  wisdom  with  which  J^chomlxjrg  had  conducted  the  most  intoiho 
arduous  of  all  campaigns.  That  he  had  not  achieved  more  was  tV^irSh^ 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  villany  of  the  Commissariat.  The  j^stilencc  ''•^'^• 
\\ic\U  it  was  said,  would  have  l)een  no  serious  calamitv  if  it  had  not  been 
aggravated  by  the  wickedness  of  man.  The  disease  had  generally  spared 
those  who  had  warm  garments  and  bedding,  and  had  swept  away  by 
thousands  tho.-e  who  were  thinly  clad  and  who  slept  on  the  wet  ground. 
Immense  sums  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury :  yet  tlie  pay  of  the 
troops  was  in  arrear.  Hundreds  of  horses,  tens  of  thousands  of  shoes,  had 
been  paid  for  by  the  public  :  yet  the  baggage  was  left  behind  for  want  of 
beasts  to  draw  it ;  and  the  soliiicrs  were  marching  l>arefoot  through  the 
mire.  Seventeen  hundred  pounds  had  Wen  charLj;ed  to  the  government  for 
medicines :  yet  the  common  drugs  with  which  every  apothecary  in  the 
smallest  market  town  was  provideil  were  not  to  lie  found  in  the  plague- 
stricken  camp.  The  cry  against  Shales  was  loud.  An  address  was  carried 
to  the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  sent  for  to  England,  and  that  his 
accounts  and  payers  might  be  secured.  With  this  retjuesi  the  King  readily 
CI  implied  ;  but  the  Whig  majority  was  not  satisfied.  By  whom  had  Shales 
been  recommended  for  so  imytortant  a  ])lace  as  that  of  Commissar}*  (icne- 
ral?  He  bad  l>een  a  favourite  at  Whitehall  in  the  worst  times.  He  had 
been  sealous  for  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Why  had  this  creature  of 
Jame:»  been  entrusted  with  the  business  of  catering  for  the  army  of  WillLim? 
It  was  proposed  by  some  of  tho:»e  who  were  l)eni  on  driving  all  Tories  and 
Tximmers  irom  office  to  ask  His  Majesty  by  whose  advice  a  man  so  unde- 
serving of  the  royal  confnlence  had  been  employed.  The  most  moderate 
and  judicious  Whigs  pointed  out  the  indecency  and  impolicy  of  interro- 
gating the  King,  and  of  forcing  him  either  to  accuse  his  ministers  or  to  quarrel 
with  the  representatives  of  his  jieople.     *'  Advice  His  Majesty,  if  you  will," 

*  Stat  I  W.  &  M.  sess.  9.  c.  2.  t  Treasury  Minute  Book,  "Sov.  ^,  \C^ 

/  Commons'  Joumah  anJ  Cr^-y's  DehMes,  Nov.  13,  14,  xS,  19,  ^j,  aS,  \vi^i. 
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opinion  miglit  have  been  against  him.  But  in  London  the  controversy  seems 
only  to  have  raised  his  character.  Me  was  regarded  as  :m  Anglican  divine  of 
eminoit  merit,  who,  after  having  heroically  defended  his  religion  against  an 
annr  of  Irish  Rapparees,  was  rabbled  by  a  mob  of  Scotch  Covenanters.* 

lie  presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition  setting  forth  the  destitute  con- 
dition to  which  the  widows  and  orphans  of  some  brave  men  who  had  fallen 
during  the  siege  were  now  reduced.     The  Commons  instantly  passed  a 
Totc  of  thanks  to  him,  and  resolved  to  present  to  the  King  an  address  re- 
questing  that  ten  thousand  pounds  micht  be  distributed  among  the  families 
wiiose  suflerings  had  been  so  touchingly  described.      The  next  day  it  was 
nimouied  about  the  benches  that  Walker  ^'as  in  the  lobby.  He  was  called  in. 
The  Speaker,  with  great  dignity  and  grace,  informed  him  that  the  House 
had  made  haste  to  comply  with  his  request,  commended  him  in  high  terms 
fur  having  taken  on  himself  to  govern  and  defend  a  city  betrayed  by  its 
proper  governors  and  defenders,  and  charged  him  to  tell  those  ^yho  had 
fought  under  him  that  their  fidelity  and  valour  would  always  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  the  Commons  of  England.f 

About  the  same  time  the  course  of  parliamentar\'  business  was  diversified 
by  another  cunous  and  interesting  episode,  which,  like  the  former,  rdmuml 
sprang  out  of  the  events  of  the  Irish  war.  In  the  precctling  spring,  i  udiow. 
when  every  messenger  from  Ireland  brought  evil  tidings,  and  when  the 
authority  of  James  was  acknowletlged  in  every  part  of  that  kingdom,  except 
behind  the  ramparts  of  l^ndonderry  and  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne,  it 
was  natural  that  Englishmen  should  remember  with  how  terrible  an  energy 
the  great  Puritan  warriors  of  the  preceding  generation  had  crushed  the  in- 
>urrection  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  names  of  Cromwell,  of  Ircton,  and  of 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  conquering  army,  were  in  many  mouths.  One  of  those 
chiefs,  Edmund  Ludlow,  was  still  living.  At  twenty-two  he  had  served  as 
a  volnnteer  in  the  parliamentary  army  ;  at  thirty  he  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  GeneraL  He  was  now  old  :  but  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was 
nnimpaired.  His  courage  was  of  the  truest  temi>er  ;  his  understanding 
strong,  bat  narrow.  What  he  saw  he  saw  clearly  :  but  he  saw  not  much  at 
a  glance.  In  an  age  of  perfidy  and  levity,  he  had,  amidst  manifold  temp- 
tations and  dangers,  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  of  his  youth.  His 
enemies  could  not  deny  that  his  life  liad  been  consistent,  and  that  with  the 
^ame  spirit  with  which  he  had  sto<xI  up  against  the  Stuarts  he  had  stood  up 
against  the  Cromwells.  There  was  but  a  single  blemish  on  his  fame  :  but 
that  blemish,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countr)-men,  was 
one  for  which  no  merit  could  compensate,  and  which  no  time  could  eflace. 
His  name  and  seal  were  on  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  the  First. 

After  the  Restoration,  Ludluw  found  a  refuge  on  the  bhores  of  the  I^ke  of 
Geneva.  He  was  accompanied  thither  by  another  member  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  John  Lisle,  the  husband  of  that  Alice  Lisle  whose  death  has  left  a 
lasting  stain  on  the  memory  of  James  the  Second.  Hut  even  in  Switzerland 
the  regicides  were  not  safe.  A  large  price  was  set  on  their  heads  ;  and  a 
succession  of  Iri.-«h  adventurers,  intlanied  by  national  and  religious  animosity, 
attempted  to  cam  the  brilx*.  Lisle  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  these  assassins. 
But  Ludlow  escaped  unhurt  from  all  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  A  small 

*  Waflcer^s  True  Account,  1689  :  An  Apoloc:y  for  the  Failures  chjrscd  on  the  True 
Account,  1689  ;  Reflections  on  the  ApoloxVt  i'^  :  A  Vindication  of  the  True  Account  by 
W^er.  166b  :  Mackenzie's  Narrative,  1690  ;  Mr  Mackcn/ic\  Narrative  a  False  Libel, 
1690:  Dr  Walker's  Invisible  Champion  foyled  by  Mackenzie,  1690:  Welwood's  Mercu- 
rius  Rcformatus  Dec.  4  ami  11,  i6d<).  The  Oxford  editor  of  lUimct's  HistOTV  expres>es 
his  suqirise  at  the  silence  which  the  liishop  observes  about  Walker.  In  ll^  oiirnet  MS. 
Hail.  65S4,  there  m  an  animated  panc|;yric  on  Walker.  Why  that  par.cfyric  does  not 
appear  in  the  History,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 
•   t  Commomr  JouroaJ.-^  "Sov.  18  und  1%  if:S-j ;  .ind  Grey's  Dcbalcv 
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knot  of  vehement  and  determined  Whigs  regarded  him  with  a  veneration, 
which  increased  as  years  rolled  away,  and  left  him  almost  the  only  survivor, 
certainly  the  most  illustrious  survivor,  of  a  mighty  race  of  men,  the  coDqueron 
in  a  terrible  civil  war,  the  judges  of  a  king,  the  founders  of  a  republic.  More 
than  once  he  had  been  invited  by  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  leave 
hit  asylum,  to  become  their  captain,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  rebellion  : 
but  he  had  wisely  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  desperate  enterprises  which 
the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons  were  never  weary  of  planning.* 

The  Revolution  0(>ened  a  new  prospect  to  him.  The  right  of  the  people 
to  resist  oppression,  a  right  which,  during  many  years,  no  man  could  assert 
without  exposing  himself  to  ecclesiastical  anathemas  and  to  civil  penalties, 
had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and  had  been 
proclaimed  by  Garter  King  at  Arms  on  the  very  spot  where  the  memorable 
scaffold  had  been  set  up  forty  years  before.  James  had  not,  indeed,  like 
Charles,  died  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Yet  the  punishment  of  the  son  might 
seem  to  differ  from  the  punishment  of  the  father  rather  in  degree  than  in 
principle.  Those  who  had  recently  waged  war  on  a  tyrant,  who  had  turned 
him  out  of  his  palace,  who  had  frightened  him  out  of  his  country,  who  had 
deprived  him  of  his  crown,  might  perhaps  think  that  the  crime  of  going  one 
step  further  had  been  sufficiently  expiated  by  thirty  years  of  banishment 
Ludlow's  admirers,  some  of  whom  appear  to  liave  been  in  high  public  situa- 
tions,  assured  him  that  he  might  safely  venture  over,  nay,  that  he  might  expect 
to  be  sent  in  high  command  to  Ireland,  where  his  name  was  still  cherished  by 
his  old  soldiers  and  by  their  children,  t  He  came ;  and  early  in  September  it 
was  known  that  he  was  in  London.:^  But  it  soon  appeared-  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  misunderstood  the  temper  of  the  English  people.  By  all,  except 
a  small  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party,  the  act,  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part  never  to  be  forgotten,  was  regarded,  not  merely  with  the  disapprobation 
due  to  a  great  violation  of  law  and  justice,  but  with  horror  such  as  even  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  had  not  excited.  The  absurd  and  almost  impious  service 
which  is  still  read  in  our  churches  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  had  produced 
in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  a  strange  association  of  ideas.  The  sufferings  of 
Charles  were  confounded  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind ; 
and  every  regicide  was  a  Judas,  a  Caiaphas,  or  a  Herod.  It  was  true  that, 
when  I^udlow  sate  on  the  tribunal  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  was  an  ardent 
enthusiast  of  twenty-eight,  and  that  he  now  returned  from  exile  a  gray- 
headed  and  wrinkled  man  in  his  seventieth  year.  Perhaps,  therefore,  if  he 
had  been  content  to  live  in  close  retirement,  and  to  shun  places  of  public 
resort,  even  zealous  Royalists  might  not  have  grudged  the  old  Republican  a 
grave  in  his  native  soil.  But  he  had  no  thought  of  hiding  himself.  It  was 
soon  rumoured  that  one  of  those  murderers,  who  had  brought  on  England 
guilt,  for  which  she  annually,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  implored  God  not  to 
enter  into  judgment  with  her,  was  stnitting  about  the  streets  of  her  capital 
and  boasting  that  he  should  ere  long  command  her  armies.  His  lodgings, 
it  was  said,  were  the  headquarters  of  the  most  noted  enemies  of  monarchy 
and  episcopacy.f  The  subject  was  brought  l^fore  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tory  meml>ers  called  loudly  for  justice  on  the  traitor.  None  of  the 
Whigs  ventured  to  say  a  word  in  his  defence.  One  or  two  faintly  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  the  fact  of  his  return  had  been  proved  by  evidence  such  as 
would  warrant  a  parliamentary  proceeding.  This  objection  was  disregarded. 
It  was  resolved,  Mrithout  a  division,  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehending  of  Ludlow.     Seymour  presented 

•  Wade's  Confession,  Harl.  MS.  6845. 

t  See  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  of  his  Memoirs,  Vcvay,  1698. 
X  "Colonel  Ludlow,  an  old  Oliverian,  and  one  of  King  Charles  the  First  his  judges, 
is  arrived  lately  in  this  kingdom  from  Switzerland." — Luttrell's  Dinry,  September  1689.^ 
\  Third  Caveat  against  tnc  Whigs,  if  12. 
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the  address  ;  and  the  King  promised  to  do  what  was  asked.  Some  days, 
however,  elapsed  before  the  proclamation  ap|>carcd.*  Ludlow  had  time  to 
make  his  escape,  and  hid  himiclf  in  his  Alpine  retreat,  nerer  again  to 
emerge.  English  travellers  are  still  taken  to  see  his  house  cXasut  to  the  Iake« 
and  his  tomb  in  a  charch  among  the  vineyanls  which  overlook  the  little 
town  of  Vevay.  On  the  house  was  formerly  legible  an  inscription  purporting 
that  to  him  to  whom  God  is  a  father,  every  land  is  a  fatherland  ;f  and 
the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  still  attests  the  feelings;  with  which  the  stem 
cjd  Puritan  to  the  last  regarded  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  House  of 
Stuart. 

Tories  and  Whigs  had  concurred,  or  had  affected  to  concur,  in  paying 
bonoar  to  Walker  and  in  putting  a  brand  on  Ludlow.  But  the  vinimre  of 
feud  between  the  two  parties  was  more  bitter  than  ever.  ITie  King  *•»«  wiinjs. 
had  entertained  a  hope  that,  during  the  recess,  the  animosities  which  had 
in  the  preceding  session  prevented  an  Act  of  Indemnity  from  passing  would 
have  been  mitigated.  On  the  day  on  which  the  Houses  rc-a>scmbled,  he 
had  pressed  them  earnestly  to  put  an  end  to  the  fear  and  discord  which 
oonld  never  cease  to  exist,  while  great  numbers  held  their  property  and  their 
liberty^  and  not  a  few  e^'en  their  lives,  by  an  uncertain  tenure.  His  cxhur- 
lation  proved  of  no  effect.  Octol)er,  November,  I  )ecemlx:r  passed  away  ; 
and  nothing  was  done.  An  Indemnity  liill  indeed  had  l)een  brought  in  and 
read  once  :  but  it  had  ever  since  lain  nt^lected  on  the  table  of  the  Hou^e.:t 
Vindictive  as  had  been  the  mood  in  which  the  Whigs  had  left  Westminster, 
the  mood  in  which  they  returned  ^^'as  more  vin(iicti\'e  still.  Smarting  from 
old  saAerings,  drunk  with  recent  prosperity,  burning  witli  implacable  resent- 
ment, confident  of  irresistible  strength,  they  were  not  less  rash  and  head- 
strong than  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  was 
come  again.  Again  all  compromise  was  rejected.  Again  the  voices  of  the 
misest  and  most  upright  friends  of  liberty  were  drowned  by  the  clamour  of 
hot-headed  and  designing  agitators.  Again  mixleration  was  despised  as 
cowardice,  or  execrated  as  treachery.  All  the  lessons  taught  by  a  cruel  ex- 
perience were  .forgotten.  The  very  same  men  wh«)  had  ex]>iated.  by  ye.iis 
of  humiliation,  of  imprisonment,  of  penur>',  of  exile,  the  folly  with  which 
they  had  misused  the  advantage  given  them  by  the  Popish  ])lot,  now  misused 
with  equal  folly  the  advantage  given  them  by  the  Revolution.  The  second 
madness  would,  in  all  probability,  like  the  first,  have  ended  in  their  pro- 
scription, dispersion,  decimation,  but  for  the  magnanimity  and  wisiioni  of 
that  great  prince,  who,  bent  on  fulfdlinghis  mission,  and  insensible  alike  to 
flatter}'  and  to  outrage,  coltlly  and  inflexibly  saved  them  in  their  own  despite. 

It  seemed  that  nothing  but  blood  would  satisfy  them.  The  as^x^ct  and 
the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  reminded  men  of  the  time  imp.  .v  •!■ 
of  the  ascendency  of  Oates  ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  """^ 
to  the  resemblance,  Oates  himself  was  there.  As  a  witness,  indeed,  he 
could  now  render  no  service  ;  but  he  had  caught  the  scent  of  ca]nA<^e,  and 
came  to  gloat  on  the  butchery  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  an  active 
part.  His  loathsome  features  were  again  daily  seen,  and  his  well  known 
'*  Ah  Laard,  ah  Laard  !  "  was  again  daily  heard  in  the  lobbies  and  in  the 
ga]lery.§  The  House  fell  first  on  the  renegades  of  the  late  reign,  (^f  those 
renegades  the  Earls  of  Peter) >orough  and  Salisbury  were  the  highest  in 
rank,  bat  were  also  the  lowest  in  intellect  :  for  Salisbury  had  alwa}'s  been 

*  Commons*  Journals,  November  6  anil  8,  16S9 ;  Grey's  Delates;  London  Gjuette, 
iNcvembcr  18. 

t  •*  Omne  solum  ford  patria,  quia  patris*."  See  Addi-on'>i  Travels  Ti  is  a  remarkaMe 
ctrouulance  that  Addiwn,  though  a  Whig,  scales  of  Ludlow  in  language  which  wuuM 
better  have  become  a  Tory,  and  sneers  at  the  ins>:nptiu:i  hn  c.int. 

t  Comm«ns'  Journals,  Nov.  7,  7,  /6S9. 

i  Roger  North's  IJfc  uf  Dudley  North. 
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■ihorough  had  long  been  a  dotanl.  Il  was  however 
inioiui  that  both  bad,  by  juining  the  Church  of  Rome, 
l^<]Il,  and  that  both  should  be  impeached.*  A  message 
111  to  the  Lords.  Poor  old  Pelerboroogh  wbi  instanU)' 
.ind  was  Sent  tottering  on  a  cnilch,  and  wrapped  up  in 
t'  Tower.  The  next  day  Sslisbuiy  was  brought  to  Ihe 
1 1,  muttered  iomeChing  about  his  youth  and  his  foreign 
hen  sent  to  bear  Peterboroujjh  company  +  The  Com 
I  passed  on  to  offenders  of  humbler  station  and  better 
Ldviard  Hales  woa  brought  before  them  He  had 
;,  office  in  defiance  of  the  Test  Act  mcurred  heaw 
mllit-      lii  penalties  fell  far  short  of  what  the  revengeful  spint  of 

tMLlnn       (  kmnnded,  and  he  was  conimiltLd  as  a  traitor  J  Then 

Ijadiali  U  il)  i  led  m      He  behaved  with  a  pusillammity  and  ditjn 

nuou^ni.     ivh    1    kpriscd  him  of  all  claim  to  respect  or  pitT      He  pn>- 
>li.d  tlial  liL  1  ver  changed  his  religion,  Ibat  liis  opmions  had  slwiyi 

cii  111(1   I  II  ilioae  of  some  highly  respectable  divines  o(  the  Church 

hii.,taii  I  1 1 1 1 1  J.L  there  were  points  on  which  he  differed  from  the  Papult. 
I  s|  lU.  il  Uns  [  iitibliog,  he  was  prooouiiaed  gntlly  <^  higb  tceosoa,  and 
lit  to  ]iri-on  -,  llicn  Caslelmaine  was  put  tj  the  bar,  inlerrognletl,  and 
minilttd  umlerauarrant  whiLh.  Lln.ri,Ll  hiiii  «illi  the  caj  ilal  ci  mi  if 
1  ing  to  rLCOiicik  the  kmj,doiii  to  tile  Church  of  Rome  II 
In  thi.  mniiliiiii.  the  I-  n\-^  had  i\  ponUt  I  t  tommitlic  to  inqiUTL  who 
I  0  It  -  weiL  in  ivcnltli.  for  the  dmh".  f  Ru  ell,  )f  ^i  liiev,  ind  fM>nK 
^1  '  olhei  tm  iiLUt  Whij;*.  Of  ibi,  (  ominittcc,  which  «t.  popularly 
tei.  the  tail  of -ilauifonl  a  «  hi^  »ho  Ind  btcii 
It",  foriiii  1  by  Ills  pnrt\  ai,iinsl  the  ■slinr  wis 
'    '     ■  ■  '      ■      .Icrk-     f  the 


iiiki  thi.  Murdir 


1 1^  fill 


ll.^  Ill  t, 


J  I  be  Ivcciicri 
I  il  lui  il  t  )  ackiiij,  of  ihL  jiinci  no 
lii-ntU  kipt  iheii  uMU  conn  tl      Sir 


itszi  of  Ilea  1  iiid  liniintss  of  tcnipir,  and  stLjUilv 
\cr  troubled  liinisell  about  the  poIitii.lI  c  pmioiis  of 
;  It  on  an>  iiaiiLl,  but  had  merilv  inquiii.1  uhclfat;r 
tiiciih  Hl  wis  un  [oubteillv  hnig  md  so  some  of 
ini  111  \Lry  piaiii  words  and  ill  itrv  l>ii  1  tonci  bin 
illy  CLrttni  of  his  gyvA\  liny  coul  1  find  no  ptuif, 
1  Lnuiinal  L]i-ir;,e  igiins.t  hini      The  indiLblu  siam 


.morj,  ■ 


still  1 


:l  of  1- 


in.  1  tl  I.  lu  I  t  original,  profound,  iiid  iCLunli.  thmktr.  1 1  hb  a,c  " 
ilalifu  m>K  I  rlunatL  Ih-iu  DudLy  North,  ua^compkuh  diircl  init 
n\\  iKiii  tt^il  but  also  from  moral  guilt  lie  « as  thi  di  f  Ijin  I 
III  k  III  I  lU  1  snerL  iviiuiinli  in  brought  notbmgl  li|,ht  th  t  ui  not 
,liishuui       Tillotsonni    cillLd  as  i  wunt  Hl     iiorc  ihit  lit  hiil 

Ltn  lilt    Jnmi  1  of  i  immmiitilun  1  lIhilU    11   lifiv  and   kii  =dl  mIiuii 
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Russell  wx>  a  pri>oner  m  the  'i\»\vcr.  "My  Loiii  Halifax.'  >ai^i  ilic 
i>octor,  "showed  a  verj*  compassionate  concern  for  my  Loni  Russell ;  and 
'xny  Lord  RuskU  charged  me  with  his  last  thanks  for  my  Lord  Halifax's 
"^limanity  and  kindness."  It  was  proved  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth  had  borne  similar  testimony  to  Halifax's  good  nature.  One 
liostile  witness  indeed  was  produced,  John  Hampden,  whose  mean  Maievo- 
auppliadions  and  enormous  bribes  had  saved  his  neck  from  the  j^^„*^  ^^ 
liaiter.  He  was  now  a  powerful  and  prosperous  man  :  he  was  a  Hampden. 
leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  yet  he  was 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  recollection 
of  the  pitiable  figure  which  he  had  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  liailey  em- 
bittered his  temper  and  impelled  him  to  avenge  himself  without  mercy  on 
those  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  his  humiliation.  Oi  all 
the  Whigs  he  v^'as  the  most  intolerant  and  the  most  obstinately  hostile  to  all 
plans  of  amnesty.  The  consciousness  that  he  had  disgraced  himself  made 
him  jealous  of  his  dignity  and  quick  to  take  offence.  He  constantly  paraded 
his  services  and  his  sufferings,  as  if  he  hoped  that  this  ostentatious  display 
wuuld  hide  from  others  the  stain  which  nothing  could  hide  from  himself. 
Having  during  many  months  harangued  vehemently  against  Halifax  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  now  came  to  swear  against  Halifax  before  the 
Lords.  The  scene  was  curious.  The  witness  represented  himself  as  having 
saved  his  country,  as  having  planned  the  Revolution,  as  having  placed 
Their  Majesties  on  the  throne.  He  then  gave  evidence  intended  to  show 
that  his  life  had  been  endangered  by  the  machinations  of  the  Lord  Priw 
Seal :  but  that  evidence  missed  the  mark  at  wliich  it  was  aimed,  and  re- 
coiled OD  him  from  whom  it  proceeded.  Hampden  \\'as  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  sent  his  wife  to  implore  the  intercession  of  the  man  whom 
be  was  now  persecuting.  "Is  it  not  strange,"  asked  Halifax,  " that  you 
should  have  requested  the  good  offices  of  one  whose  arts  had  brought  your 
head  into  peril?"  "Not  at  all,"  said  Hampden;  "to  whom  was  I  to 
apply  except  to  the  men  who  were  in  power  ?  I  applied  to  Lord  Jeffreys  : 
1  applied  to  Father  Petre  ;  and  I  paid  them  six  thousand  pounds  for  their 
services."  "But  did  I^rd  Halifax  take  any  money ? "  "No:  I  cannot 
anr  that  he  did."  "  And,  Mr  Hampden,  did  not  you  afterwards  send  your 
wife  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness?"  "  Yes  :  I  believe  I  did,"  answered 
Hampden  ;  "  but  I  know  of  no  solid  effects  of  that  kindness.  If  there  were 
any,  I  should  be  oblige<l  to  my  Lord  to  tell  me  what  they  were.'*  Dis- 
graceful as  had  been  the  appearance  which  this  degenerate  heir  of  an 
iUnstrioos  name  had  made  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  appearance  which  he 
made  before  the  Committee  of  Murder  was  more  disgraceful  still.*  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  a  person  who  had  been  far  more  cruelly  wronged  than 
oe,  but  whose  nature  diflfered  widely  from  his  the  noble-minded  Lady  Rus- 
sell, remonstrated  agamst  the  injustice  with  which  the  extreme  Whigs  treated 
Halifax,  t 

The  nudice  of  John  Hampden,  however,  was  unwearied  and  unabashed. 
A  few  days  later,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  he  made  a  bitter  speech,  in  which  he  ascribed  all  the 
disasters  of  the  year  to  the  influence  of  the  men  who  had,  in  the  days  of 
the  Exclusion  Bdl,  been  censured  by  Parliaments,  of  the  men  who  had  at- 
tempted to  mediate  between  James  and  William.  The  King,  he  said, 
ought  to  dismiss  from  his  counsels  and  presence  all  the  three  noblemen 
who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  with  him  at  Hungerford.  He  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  danger  of  employing  men  of  republican  principles.     He 

*  The  report  is  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  ao,  1689.     Hampden's  examination  was 
on  the  ifch  of  Novenber. 

f  JVa,  I  think,  h  cletw  from  a  letter  of  l^dy  Montague  to  l^dy  Rus&eW,  da\«^  V>«c, 
'Jb  *6Ssk  three  days  after  the  Committee  of  Murder  had  rex>oited. 
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t'  the  cliief  olijccl  of  his  implacable  malignity.  For 
111  lempir  averse  lo  violent  cliaoges,  w»s  well  knovra  to 
ripublicnn,  and  often  talked,  with  much  ingennil)'  and 
litreditary  monarchy.  The  only  effect,  however,  of  the 
.1  [i  on  htm  -was  to  call  forth  a  roar  of  derision.  That  a 
iitiUnD  of  the  great  leader  of  the  LonE  Parliament, 
<mI  ai  having  conspired  with  Algernon  Sidney  against 
:!il  uac  the  word  republican  as  a  term  of  reproach  ! 
i.uightcr  had  subsided,  several  members  slood  ap  to 
1  -iiaitsnen.  Seymour  declared  that,  much  as  he  dit- 
.niiLT  in  which  the  administration  had  lately  been  con- 
ir  concur  In  the  vole  wliich  John  Hampden  had  pro- 
icre  yon  will,"  he  said,  "  to  Ireland,  to  ;ici>lland,  lo  the 
\  i-ru  will  lind  abundant  proofs  of  mismiuiagemcnt.      If 

■  ■iiducted  by  the  same  hands,  we  can  expect  nothing 

■  -iine  disasters.    Hut  I  am  not  prei»rcd  lo  proscribe 
llial  ihey  ever  di<i  in  Iheir  lives,  to  proscribe  men  for 

■  y  timely  mHiWiin,"     It  wsb  justly  said 


t  Hn 


o  tke 


|.,.,,„.,.      l,runyhL  inl.>  the 
ha.l  U-cn  fcfctrcl  lo  a  -lV 
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On  the  second  of  January  Somers  brought  up  the  report.  The  attendance 
of  Tories  was  scanty :  for.  as  no  important  discussion  was  expected,  many 
country  gentlemen  had  left  town,  and  were  keeping  a  merry  Christmas  by 
the  blazing  chimneys  of  their  manor  houses.  The  muster  of  zealous  Whigs 
was  strong.  As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  reported,  Sacheverell,  renowned 
in  the  stormy  parliaments  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  keenest  of  the  Exclusionists,  stood  up  and  moved  to  add  a  clause 
providing  that  every  municipal  functionary  who  had  in  any  manner  l)een 
a  party  to  the  surrendering  of  the  franchises  of  a  borough  should  ht  incap- 
able for  seven  years  of  holding  any  ofhce  in  that  borough.  The  constitu- 
tion of  almost  e\'ery  corporate  town  in  England  had  been  remodelled 
during  that  hot  fit  of  loyalty  wliich  followetl  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House 

{)lot ;  and,  in  almost  every  corporate  town,  the  voice  of  the  Tories  had  been 
or  delivering  up  the  charter,  and  for  trusting  everything  to  the  paternal  care 
of  the  Sovereign.  The  effect  of  Sacheverell's  clause,  therefore,  was  to  make 
some  thousands  of  the  most  opulent  and  highly  considered  men  in  the  king- 
dom incapable,  during  seven  years,  of  bearing  any  part  in  the  government 
of  the  places  in  which  they  resided,  and  to  secure  to  the  Whig  party, 
during  seven  years,  an  overwhelming  influence  in  borough  elections. 

Tlic  minority  exclaimed  against  the  gross  injustice  of  passing,  rapidly 

and  by  suqjrise,  at  a  season  when  London  was  empty,  a  law  of  the  highest 

importance,  a  law  which  retrospectively  inflicted  a  severe  penalty  on  many 

handreds  of  respectable  gentlemen,  a  law  which  would   call   forth   the 

strongest  j^assions  in  every  town  from   Berwick  to  St  Ives,  a  law  which 

must  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  House  itself.     Common 

decency  required  at  least  an  adjournment.     An  adjournment  was  moved  : 

bot  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  votes  to  eighty- 

nme.    The  question  was  then  put  that  Sacheverell's  clause  should  stand  part 

of  ihc  bill,  and  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  sixty-eight. 

Sir  Robert  Howard  immediately  moved  that  every  person  who,  being  under 

Satheverell's  clause  disqualified  for  municipal  office,  should  presume  to  take 

iny  Rich  office,  should  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds,  and  should  lie  for  life 

incapable  of  holding  any  public  employment  whatever.     The  Tories  did  not 

veniure  to  divide.*     The  rules  of  the  House  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  minority 

to  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  bill ;  and  this  was  assuredly  one  of  the  very 

'are  occasions  on  which  that  power  would  have  been  with  great  propriety 

exerted.     It  does  not  appear  however  that  the  parliamentary  tacticians  of 

the  seventeenth  century  were  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  small  numl>er 

of  meml>ers    can,    without    violating  any    form,   retard   the    course   of 

Ixisiness. 

It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  bill,   enlarged  by  Sacheverell's 

and    Howard's    clauses,   should   be    engrossed.        The    most    vehement 

WTiigs  were  bent    on  finally  passing  it  within  forty-eight  hours.      The 

Lords,    indeed,   were  not   likely  to  regard   it   very  favourably.      But  it 

should    seem    that    some    desperate    men  were    prepared    to   withhold 

the  supplies    till    it   should    pass,    nay,  even  to    tack    it  to  the  bill  of 

supply,    and    thus    to    place  the   Upper  House  under  the  necessity  of 

either    consenting    to    a    vast   proscription    of    the    Tories  or  refusing 

to  the  government  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.t     There  were  Whigs, 

bowcvcr,  honest  enough  to  wish  that  fair  play  should  be  given  to  the  hostile 

Iflity,  and  prudent  enough  to  know  that  an  advantage  obtained  by  violence 

'  C'nnmons' Journals  Jan.  2,  \t\%. 

tHius,  I  think,  must  be  understood  some  rcmnrkable  words  in  a  letter  written  by 
Wiltaa  to  Portland,  on  the  day  after  Sacheverell's  bold  und  unexpected  move.    William 
calcalates  the  anounc  of  the  supplies,  and  then  says  :  "  S'ils  \\\  mettent  deit  coivd\l\otv« 
que  voos  savez,  c'est  une  hotme  affaire :  main  Ics  Wi'gges  sont  ^  glorieux  d*avo\T  Nsivucw 
9"'}}^  eatreprcadroai  tout. " 
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and  cunning  conld  not  be  permanent.   These  men  insisted  that  at  least  a  week 
should  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  the  third  reading,  and  carried  their  point. 
Their  less  scrupulous  associates  complained  bitterly  that  the  good  cause 
was  betrayed.     What  new  laws  of  war  were  these  ?    Why  was  chivalrous 
courtesy  to  be  shoA^n  to  foes  who  thought  no  stratagem  immoral,  and 
who  had  never  given  quarter  ?    And  what  had  been  done  that  was  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  Parliament  ?    That  law  knew  nothing  of 
short  notices  and  long  notices,  of  thin  houses  and  full  houses.     It  was  the 
business  of  a  representative  of  the  people  to  be  in  his  place.     If  he  chose 
to  shoot  and  guzzle  at  his  country  seat  when  important  business  was  under 
consideration  at  Westminster,  what  right  had  he  to  murmur  because  more 
upright  and  laborious  servants  of  the  public  passed,  in  his  absence,  a  bill 
which  appeared  to  them  necessary  to  the  public  safety  ?  As  however  a  post- 
ponement of  a  few  days  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  those  who  had  intended  to 
gain  the  victory  by  stealing  a  march  now  disclaimed  that  intention.     They 
solemnly  assured  the  King,  who  could  not  help  showing  some  displeasure  at 
their  conduct,  and  who  felt  much  more  displeasure  than  he  showed,  that  they 
had  owed  nothing  to  surprise,  and  that  they  were  quite  certain  of  a  majority 
in  the  fullest  house.     Sachevercll  is  said  to  have  declare<l  with  great  warmth 
that  he  would  stake  his  seat  on  the  issue,  and  that  if  he  found  himself  mis- 
taken  he  would  never  show  his  face  in  Parliament  again.   Indeed,  the  general 
opinion  at  first  was  that  the  Whigs  would  win  the  day.    But  it  soon  became 
clear  that  the  fight  would  be  a  hard  one.     The  mails  had  carried  out  along 
all  the  high  roads  the  tidings  that,  on  the  second  of  January,  the  Commons 
had  agreed  to  a  retrosj>ective  penal  law  against  the  whole  Tory  party,  and 
that,  on  the  tenth,  that  law  would  be  considered  for  the  last  time.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  moved  from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  A  hundred  knights 
and  squires  left  their  halls  hung  with  mistletoe  and  holly,  and  their  boaxds 
groaning  wth  brawn  and  plum  porridge,  and  rode  up  post  to  town,  cursing  the 
short  days,  the  cold  weather,  the  miry  roads,  and  the  villanous  Whigs.  The 
Whigs,  too,  brought  up  reinforcements,  bu^t  not  to  the  same  extent ;  for  the 
clauses  were  generally  unpopular,  and  not  without  good  cause.  Assuredly  no 
reasonable  man  of  any  party  will  deny  that  the  Tories,  in  surrendering  to  the 
Crown  all  the  municipal  franchises  of  the  realm,  and,  with  those  franchises, 
the  power  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  committed 
a  great  fault.     But  in  that  fault  the  nation  itself  had  been  an  accomplice. 
If  the  Mayors  and  Aldermen  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  punish  had,  when 
the  tide  of  loyal  enthusiasm  ran  high,  sturdily  refused  to  comply  with  the 
wish  of  their  Sovereign,  they  would  have  been  pointed  at  in  the  street  as 
Roundhead  knaves,  preached  at  by  the  Rector,  lampooned  in  ballads,  and  nio- 
bably  burned  in  efhgy  before  their  own  doors.     That  a  community  should  be 
hurried  into  errors  alternately  by  fear  of  tyranny  and  by  fear  of  anarchy  is 
doubtless  a  great  evil.     But  the  remedy  for  that  evil  is  not  to  punish  for  such 
errors  some  persons  who  have  merely  erred  with  the  rest,  and  who  have  since 
repented  with  the  rest.  Nor  ought  it  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  offenders 
against  whom  Sachevercll's  clause  was  directed  had,  in  1688,  made  large 
atonement  for  the  misconduct  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  1683.   They 
had,  as  a  class,  stood  up  firmly  against  the  dispensing  power  ;  and  most  of 
them  had  actually  been  turned  out  of  their  municipal  offices  by  James  for 
refusing  to  support  his  policy.     It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  the  attempt 
to  inflict  on  all  these  men  without  exception  a  degrading  punishment  should 
have  raised  such  a  storm  of  public  indignation  as  many  Whig  members  of 
parliament  were  unwilling  to  face. 

As  the  decisive  conflict  drew  near,  and  as  the  muster  of  the  Tories  be- 
came hourly  stronger  and  stronger,  the  uneasiness  of  Sacheverell  and  of  his 
confederates  increased.     They  found  that   they  could  hardly  ho^  for  a 
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complete  Tictory.  They  must  make  some  concession.  They  must  propose 
to  recommit  the  bilL  They  must  declare  themselves  willing  to  consider 
whether  any  distinction  could  be  made  between  the  chief  offenders  and  the 
multitudes  who  had  l>een  misled  by  evil  example.  But  as  the  spirit  of  one 
party  fell  the  spirit  of  the  other  rose.  The  Tories,  glowing  with  resentment 
which  was  but  too  just,  were  resolved  to  listen  to  no  terms  of  compromise. 

The  tenth  of  January  came  ;  and,  before  the  late  daybreak  of  that  season, 
the  House  was  crowded.  More  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  members  had 
come  up  to  tou*n  within  a  week.  From  dawn  till  the  candles  had  burned 
down  to  their  sockets  the  ranks  kept  unbroken  order ;  and  few  members 
left  their  seats  except  for  a  minute  to  take  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  glass  of 
dareL  Messengers  were  in  waiting  to  carry  the  result  to  Kensington, 
where  William,  though  shaken  by  a  violent  cough,  sate  up  till  midnight, 
anxiously  expecting  the  news,  and  writing  to  Portland,  whom  he  had  sent 
OD  an  important  mission  to  the  Hague. 

The  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  is  defective  and  confused  :  but 
from  that  account  it  appears  that  the  excitement  was  great.  Sharp  things 
were  said.  One  3roung  Whig  member  used  language  so  hot  that  he  was  in 
clanger  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  Some  reflections  were  thrown  on  the 
Speaker  for  allowing  too  much  licence  to  his  own  friends.  But  in  truth  it 
mattered  little  whether  he  called  transgressors  to  order  or  not.  The  I  louse 
had  long  been  quite  unmanageable  ;  and  veteran  members  bitterly  rcj:2:rctted 
the  old  gravity  of  del)ate  and  the  old  authority  of  the  chair.*  That  .Somers 
disapproved  of  the  violence  of  the  party  to  which  he  l>elonged  may  be 
inferred,  both  from  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  and  from  the  very 
■igniBcant  fact  that,  though  he  had  charge  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  he  did 
not  move  the  penal  clauses,  but  left  that  ungracious  ofiice  to  men  more  im- 
petnoos  and  less  sagacious  than  himself.  He  did  not  however  abandon  his 
allies  in  this  emergency,  but  spoke  for  them,  and  tried  to  make  the  l)€st  of 
a  venr  bad  case.  The  House  divided  several  times.  On  the  first  division  a 
hundred  and  8e\'enty-four  voted  with  Sacheverell,  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  against  him.  Still  the  battle  was  stubbornly  kept  up  ;  but  the  majority 
increased  from  five  to  ten,  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  from  twelve  to  ei^liteen. 
Then  at  length,  after  a  stormy  sitting  of  fourteen  hours,  the  Whigs  yielded. 
It  was  near  midnight  when,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  and  triumph  of  t  he  Torie-:, 
the  derk  tore  away  from  the  parchment  on  which  the  bill  had  been  en- 
grossed the  odious  clauses  of  Sacheverell  and  Howard. t 

*  "The  authority  of  the  chair,  the  awe  and  reverence  to  order,  .ind  the  due  method  of 
debatea  being  irrecoverably  lost  by  the  disorder  and  tumultuousnexs  of  the  House." — Sir 
J.  Trrvor  to  the  Kint:,  Appendix  to  Daliymple's  Memoirs,  Part  ii.  Book  a. 

t  Comraosis*  Journals,  Jan.  xo,  i^X-  I  have  done  my  best  to  frame  an  account  of  this 
contest  out  of  very  defective  materials.  Bumot  s  narrative  contains  more  bhmders  thnn 
fines.  He  evidently  trusted  to  his  memory,  and  wa<«  completely  deceived  by  it.  My 
duef  authorities  are  the  Journals  :  Grey's  Debates  ;  William's  Letters  to  Portland  :  the 
Despatches  of  Van  Citters ;  a  Letter  concerning  the  Disablinc:  Clauses,  lately  nflercd  to 
the  House  cf  Commons,  for  regulating  Corporations,  1690  ;  ITic  True  Friends  to  Cor- 
porations Ttadicatedt  in  an  answer  to  a  letter  concerning  the  Disabling  ('lau<>rs.  1690  : 
aod  Sooie  QoerieK  concerning  the  Election  of  Members  for  the  ensuing  Parliament,  i^. 
To  thi*  Ia«  pamphlet  is  appended  a  list  of  those  who  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  Clause.  .See 
al«o  Clareodoo's  Diary,  Jan.  to,  i6{|v.  and  the  Third  Part  of  the  Caveat  against  the  Whics, 
171S.  I  will  quote  thie  last  sentences  of  William's  letter  of  the  xoth  of  January'.  The 
news  of  the  first  division  only  had  reached  Kensington.  "  II  est  k  present  onze  euresde 
nuitf  ct  k  dix  cures  la  Chambre  Basse  estoit  encore  ensemble.  Ainsi  je  ne  vous  puis 
escrire  par  cette  cnrdinaire  I'ivsue  de  raflfaire.  Ijcs  previos  questions  les  1  ones  I'ont  em- 
port£  de  ctaq  vols.  Ainsi  vous  pouvez  voir  que  la  chose  e<t  bien  di^put^e.  J'ay  si 
grand  Mmielf  et  mon  toux  m'incomode  que  je  ne  vous  en  saurez  dire  d'avantage.  Jfiis- 
ques  \  mourir  \  ▼ous." 

On  the  same  night  Van  Otters  wrote  to  the  States  General.     The  debate,  he  said, 
had  been  very  sharp.    The  design  of  the  Whigs,  whom  he  calls  the  Presbyterians  h.id 
been  BOChing  lest  than  to  exclude  their  opponents  from  a'.l  offices,  av.A  \o  oV>\a\\\  Wt 
themselves  ihe  exclusive  possession  of  power. 


iu)t  been  grave  enoiigii  lo  vi»_ov.  .w  ^ 

of  sucli  magnitude  that  they  could  justly  be  visited  on  t 
the  Constitution  had  cxem])tcd  from  responsibility,  or 
iininuuity  to  be  granted  to  his  advisers  and  tools,  %% 
doubt  responsible?  Unc  facetious  member  put  this  ar 
form,  lie  contrived  to  place  in  the  Speaker's  chair  : 
examined,  appeared  to  be  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  J 
sneering  preamble  about  the  mercy  which  liad,  since  t 
extended  to  more  heinous  offenders,  and  about  the  i 
King,  who.  in  oppressing  his  people,  had  only  acted 
all  King8.T 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  mock  Bill  of  Indi 
gravity  of  the  Commons,  it  was  moved  that  the  House 
mittee  on  the  real  Bill.  The  Whigs  threw  the  moti 
and  ninety-three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-six.  Th 
resolve  that  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  d 
forthwith  brought  in,  and  engrafted  on  the  Bill  of  Ind< 

A  f(dw  hours  later  a  vote  passed  which  showed  m* 
Case  of  Sir  ^^g  that  had  yet  taken  place  how  little  chai 
Robert       pubnc  mind  would  be  speedily  quieted  b 

'^''      persons  stood  l^gher  in  the  estimation  of  th 
Robert  Sawyer.     He  was  a  man  of  ample  fortune  anc 
tions,   of  orthodox  opinions  and  r^^ular  life,  an  : 
lawyer,  a  well  read  scholar,  and,  in  spite  of  a  litl 
speaker.     He  had  been  Attorney  General  at  the  tic 
tne  Ryt  House  Plot :  he  had  been  employed  for  the 
tions  which  followed  ;  and  he  had  conducted  those 
eagerness  which  would,  in  our  time,  be  called  cnu 
which,  in  his  own  time,  and  to  his  own  party,  seeme< 
zeal.     His  friends  indeed  asserted  that  he  was  consci' 
lositv  in  matters  of  life  and  death  :  f  but  this  is  ai 

•  —  *^«,„»Vi    nAntiirv  to 
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of  their  trial,  done  his  duty  ably,  honestly,  and  fearlessly.  He  was  there- 
fore a  favourite  with  High  Churchmen,  and  might  be  thought  to  have 
fairiy  earned  his  pardon  from  the  Whigs.  But  the  Whigs  were  not  in  a 
pardcmiiig  mood  ;  and  Sawyer  was  now  called  to  account  for  his  conduct 
m  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong. 

If  Armstrong  was  not  belied,  he  was  deep  in  the  worst  secrets  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  and  was  one  of  those  who  undertook  to  slay  the  two  royal  bro- 
thers.    When  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  he  fled  to  the  Continent  and 
was  outlawed.  The  magistrates  of  Leyden  were  induced  by  a  bribe  to  deliver 
him  up.      He  was  hurried  on  board  of  an  English  ship,  carried  to  Ix>ndon, 
and  brought  before  the  King's  Bench.     Sawyer  moved  the  Court  to  award 
execution  on  the  outlawry.     Armstrong  represented  that  a  year  had  not  yet 
elapsed  since  he  had  been  outlawed,  and  that,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  an  outlaw  who  yielded  himself  within  the  year  was 
entitled  to  plead  Not  Guilty,  and  to  ])ut  himself  on  his  country.      Vo  this  it 
was  answered  that  Armstrong  had  not  yielded  himself,  that  he  had  Ixien 
dragged  to  the  bar  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  claim  a  i)rivi- 
kjje  which  was  evidently  meant  to  be  given  only  to  j)ersons  who  voluntarily 
rendered  themselves  up  to  public  justice.     Jeffreys  and  the  other  judges 
unanimously  overruled  Armstrong's  objection,  and  granted  the  awar<l  of  exe- 
nilion.     Then  followed  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  many  terrible  scenes 
which,  in  those  times,  disgraced  our  Courts.     The  daughter  of  the  unhappy 
nun  was  at  his  side.     **  My  Lord,"  she  cried  out,  *'  you  will  not  murder 
my  father.     This  is  murdering  a  man."     *' How  now?'*  roared  the  Chief 
Jttiticc.     **  Who  is  this  woman?     Take  her.  Marshal.      Take  her  away." 
She  vras  forced  out,  crying  as  she  went,  '*  Go<l  Almighty's  judgments  light 
Ml  you!**     **  God  Almighty's  judgments,"  said  Jeffreys,    "will  light  on 
traitors.     Thank  God  I  am  clamour  proof."      When  she  was  gone,  her 
£uher again  insisted  on  what  he  conceived  to  l>e  his  right.      *'  I  ask,"  he 
said,  "only  the  benefit  of  the  law."     **  And.  by  the  grace  of  God  you  shall 
hare  it,"  said  the  judge.     "Mr  Sheriff,   see  that  execution  be  done  on 
Friday  next.     There  is  the  benefit  of  the  law  for  you."     On  the  following 
Friday,  Armstrong  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;  and  his  head  was 
placed  over  Westminster  Hall.* 

The  insolence  and  cruelty  of  Jeffreys  excite,  even  at  the  distance  of  so 

oany  years,  an  indignation  which  makes  it  difficult  to  be  just  to  him.    Vet 

I  perfectly  dispassionate  inquirer  may  perhaps  think  it  by  no  means  clear 

tut  the  award  of  execution  was  illegal.      There  was  no  precedent ;  and 

tbe  words  of  the  Act  of  Edward  the  Sixth  may,  without  any  straining,  be 

construed  as  the  Court  construed  them.      Indeed,   had  the  penalty  been 

ttij  fine  and  imprisonment,  nobody  would  have  seen  anything  reprehen- 

iibkin  the  proceeding.    But  to  send  a  man  to  the  gallows  as  a  traitor,  with- 

tit  confronting  him  with  his  accusers,  without  hearing  his  defence,  solely 

because  a  timidity  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  innocence  has  impelled 

kim  to  hide  himself,  is  surely  a  violation,  if  not  of  any  written  law,  yet  of 

Hioie  great  principles  to  which  all  laws  ought  to  conform.      The  case  was 

brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.    The  orphan  daughter  of  Armstrong 

cme  to  the  bar  to  demand  vengeance  ;  and  a  warm  dcl)atc  followed. 

Sawyer  was  fiercely  attacked,  and  strenuously  defended.  The  Tories  declared 

that  he  appeared  to  them  to  have  done  only  what,  as  counsel  for  the  Crown, 

he  was  bound  to  do,  and  to  have  discharged  his  duty  to  God,  to  the  King, 

■ad  to  the  prisoner.     If  the  award  was  legal,  nobody  was  to  blame  ;  and,  if 

*  See  the  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  ot  State  Trials.     It  has  Uefrn 
aucrted  that  I  have  cumniitted  an  error  here,  and  that  Armstrong's  head  v^as  pVaccOi  ou 
Temple  Bar.    The  truth  i«  t}uu  one  of  his  quarters  wa<  placed  on  Temple  Bar.     \V\s 
head  wsu  oa  We*tmiaster  HalL     See  LuttrelVs  Diary,  June  x6&|. 
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llie  aivavil  was  ilki;:il,  the  blame  lay,  not  with  the  Altomey  Genera],  but 
u'lih  ilii;  Jiiil^cv  1  licrpwouldbe  sn  end  of  oil  liberty  oT  Epcech  at  thdnr. 
if  an  ailvocali'  v.  :i-  ii>  |>c  punished  for  makinE  a  strictly  regular  application 
III  a  Coiirl,  aiui  iii  aiding  that  certain  words  in  a  statute  were  to  be  ululcr- 
stood  in  3  ctriaiLi  ■iiic.  The  Whige  called  Sawyer  murderer,  bloodhound, 
bangiiiaii.  If  ihi-  Iiliurty  of  speech  claimed  by  advocates  meanl  the  liberty 
•jfliaran^ul]i-ii:.ii  to  death,  it  was  high  time  that  the  natian  ahould  rise  un 
and  exlenninaii:  Uio  whole  race  of  lawyers.  "'ThinK  will  never  be  well 
done."  saitl  one  ..i.itor,  "  till  lome  of  that  profesbionbe  made  examplei." 
"No  crime  m  .l.mand  execWion  ! "  exdoimed  John  Hampden,  "We 
shall  be  lold  ii.ni  iliat  it  was  no  crime  in  ihc  Jews  to  cry  out  '  Crucily 
him.' "  A  wi-c  ami  just  man  would  probably  have  been  of  opinion  thai 
tins  wa-^  not  a  cn-c  for  severity.  Sawyer's  conduct  might  have  been,  to  a 
cerl.iin  cxtuni.  mlj.ilile  ;  but,  if  an  Act  of  Indemnity  was  to  be  passed  at 
all,  it  was  to  lie  i>i— ed  for  the  benefit  of  persons  whose  conduct  had  been  , 
inilpablc.  riii:  I  III'  ■tinrn  was  not  whether  he  was  guiltless,  but  whether  his 
i;nilt  was  of  so  |.._Luliarly  bUck  a  dye  Ihnt  he  Ouyhl,  notwilhstandiug  all 
Ilia  sacrifices  and  -Livices,  to  be  excluded  by  name  from  Ihc  mercy  wliich  I 
wai  l>)  liu  granlL'd  Lu  many  thooundcof  offenders.  Thisqueilion  talmwiil  A 
inipattial  judge*  would  probalilv  hai-e  decided  in  his  favonr.  It  was.  how- 
ever, rcsolvixi  that  lie  should  In.-  esCL-]jted  froi.i  lliu  Indtniiiilv,  and  espellcd 
from  llio  House.* 

<  m  the  morrow  the  Ilili  of  Iiulemnily.  now  irau^foi  nicd  inio  a  liill  of  Taiii^ 
alid  I'cnalllcs,  was  again  disciiswd.  'Ihc  \Vhij;s  couieiited  Vn  refer  it  to  a 
(oniniitlee  of  llie  ivlmle  Hnusc,  l>ut  prop^iscd  to  instruct  the  Coniiiii[li.-u  Vy 
W'Xm  its  labours  bv  ntakin.:;  oul  a  list  of  iho  offoiHlcrs  who  were  to  lie  i>ro. 
scribed.  The  Tories  moved  the  previous  question.  Tlie  lIoiLsO  divideii; 
ami  the  Whi^s  tarm.l  their  piiinl  bv  a  hundred  and  niuclv  votes  lo  j 
huiKlrcil  and  «vemv-Lbree.t 

TheKii>-»ai,l.,-d  ihesci'vciitsiviLh  painful  anxiety.     He  v.a=  wcatv- .. ^ 

^".U","  '"  parlies :  bi:t  jiisLi^e  would  silisfy  neither.     The  Tories  haled  hii^ 
The  W'liif^  haled  him  for  prcilLot. 

11        .      i  I      list  ncommcnded  it  from  the  throne.      The  last  camini^ 

1.1  I        1.1!  11  liis.nti-ous.     h  might  well  lie  lh.it  the  nevl  camiiaiy,, 

■.I'lil  1  !■,■  iiioir  i!i-a.trous  still.  The  malpractices,  which  had  done  n>orc 
tl.,in  the  e\l.alalj..ns  of  the  marshes  of  Dimdalk  to  dcslrov  the  efliiienev  of  - 
Ihe  i':ni:lish  troops,  were  likely  to  1«  a.-!  monsln.us  as  ever.  F.very  pari  of 
the  ail  mini  si  ration  was  llioi\)U!;hl)'  ilisor[;antsecl  :  and  the  ]ieople  were  vu. 
]iri^il  and  angry  liecaiise  a  foreiKiicr,  newly  come  among  Ihem,  impcrlct[lv 
acrjuainleii  with  thcin,  and  constantly  ihwntleii  by  tiicm,  hail  not.  iuannr^ 
]nit  the  whole  machine  of  government  lo  rights.  Most  of  his  minisicri,  in- 
stead of  assi>.iing  liim,  tt-ere  trying  to  get  iij)  addresses  and  im]ieachinonii 
againsl  each  other.  \'et  if  he  cmj.l.n-ed  his  own  countrymen,  on  vrhiKc 
lidelitv  and  atlacbnienl  he  could  rely,  a  genera!  crv  of  rage  was  set  up  bull 
Ihe  I'jiglish  faeli,.ns.  The  knavcryof  Ihe  English  l.'<'.mmissarial  bad  licsiirA-d 
an  army  :  yet  a  nmiour  lliat  he  intendeil  to  employ  an  able,  cxpericnccil, 
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nrd  Ir.istv  C'nmmi^>.^l•v  fiuiu  Ilollaiui  Imd  c-xciUil  ''eiu  kU  di^cnnuni.     'I'lic 
Xing  felt  that  he  could  not,  %\iiilc  thus  situated,  render  any  service  to  that 
f!jKaX,  cause  to  which  his  whole  soul  was  devoted.    Already  the  ^lory  which 
Jie  had  won  by  conducting  to  a  successful  issue  the  most  important  enter- 
prise of  that  age  was  becoming  dim.     Even  his  friends  had  begun  to  doubt 
-whether  he  roUly  possessed  all  that  sagacity  and  eneigy  which  had  a  few 
months  before  extorted  the  unwillmg  admiration  of  his  enemies.     But  he 
would  endure  his  splendid  slavery  no  longer.    He  would  return  to  his  native 
country.   He  would  content  himself  with  oeing  the  first  citizen  of  a  common- 
wealth to  which  the  name  of  Orange  was  dear.     As  such,  he  might  still  be 
foremost  among  those  who  were  banded  together  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  Europe.    As  for  the  turbulent  and  ungrateful  islanders,  who  detested  him 
because  he  would  not  let  them  tear  each  other  in  pieces,  Mary  must  try 
what  she  could  do  with  them.    She  was  bom  on  their  soil.    She  spoke  their 
language.     She  did  not  dislike  some  parts  of  their  Lituigy,  which  they 
^mcied  to  be  essential,  and  which  to  him  seemed  at  best  harmless.     If  she 
had  little  knowledge  of  politics  and  war,  she  had  what  might  be  more  useful, 
feminine  grace  and  tact,  a  sweet  temper,  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  every- 
body.    Sne  might  be  able  to  compose  the  disputes  which  distracted  the 
State  and  the  Church.    Holland,  under  his  government,  and  England,  under 
hers,  might  act  cordially  leather  against  the  common  enemy. 

He  secretly  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  voyage.     Having 
done  this,  he  called  together  a  few  of  his  chief  counsellors,  and  He  \s  in- 
told  them  his  purpose.    A  squadron,  he  said,  was  ready  to  convey  c£i^e  his 
him  to  hb  countnr.     He  had  done  with  them.     He  hoped  that  intention. 
the  Queen  would  be  more  successful.     The  ministers  were  thunderstruck. 
For  once  all  quarrels  were  suspended.     The  Tory  Caermarthen  on  one 
side^  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  on  the  other,  exix>stulated  and  implored  with  a 
pathetic  vehemence  rare  in  the  conferences  of  statesmen.     Many  tears  were 
shed.    At  length  the  King  was  induced  to  give  up,  at  least  for  the  present, 
his  design  of  abdicating  me  government     But  he  announced  another  de- 
sign which  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  give  up.     Since  he  was  still  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  English  administration,  he  would  go  himself  to 
Ireland.     He  would  try  whether  the  whole  royal  authority,  strcnuouhly 
exerted  on  the  spot  where  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  be  decided,  would 
suffice  to  prevent  pteculation  and  to  maintain  discipline.* 

That  he  had  seriously  meditated  a  retreat  to  Holland  long  continued  to 
be  a  secret,  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to  the  Queen.f  The  whigi. 
That  he  had  resolved  to  take  the  command  of  his  army  in  Ireland  oCm^o^*^ 
was  soon  rumoured  all  over  London.  It  was  known  that  his  camp  ircUnd. 
iiimiture  was  making,  and  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  busied  in  con- 
structing a  house  of  wood  which  was  to  travel  about,  packed  in  two 
vaggons,  and  to  be  set  up  wherever  His  Majesty  might  fix  his  quarters.  J: 
The  Whigs  raised  a  violent  outcry  against  the  whole  scheme.  Not  know- 
ing, or  affecting  not  to  know,  that  it  had  been  formed  by  William  and  by 
William  alone,  and  that  none  of  his  ministers  had  dared  to  advise  him  to 
encounter  the  Irish  swords  and  the  Irish  atmosphere,  the  whole  party  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  he  had  been  misled  by  some  traitor  in  the  cabinet,  by 
some  Tory  who  hated  the  Revolution  and  all  that  had  spnmg  from  the 
Revolution.  Would  any  true  friend  have  advised  His  Majesty,  infirm  in 
health  as  he  was,  to  expose  himself,  not  only  to  the  dangers  of  war,  but  to 
the  malignity  of  a  climate  which  had  recently  been  fatal  to  thousands  of 
men  muSi  stronger  than  himself?    In  private  the  King  sncwtd  \i\VVtx\^  ;sX 

umh  r!^  ^  ^ '  ^^'  ^'"°°"'  *'""^n  ^  the  first  Lord  LonsdaU  amoix^  0:ve^\a.cVvcv- 
^*  t  Luttrell's  Diary,  January  axvdTc\>tuaT>j« 
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ii~  'lafely.    It  was  merely,  in  his  judKmeiit,  ihe  annicty 

L  i~li.T  feels  lest  his  slave  Ehould  become  unfit  for  their 

W  liigi,  he  wrote  lo  Ponland,  were  nfraid  lo  lose  llicir  tool 

ilone  their  work.     "  A$  lo  their  fncndship,"  he  added, 

.  ii  is  worth."     His  resolulitm,  he  told  his  rdciid,  was  nn- 

Everything  was  at  stake ;  and  go  he  must,  even  Ihougb 

ii'.ilil  present  BO  addr«««  iraploritiE  him  lo  slay.* 

Lil  ihal  such  an  address  would  be  immediately  moved  xa 

i^-i.j  and  Rippotlcd  1w  the  wliole  strength  tS  the  Whig 

:   iL-  iiuelligince  satished  him  that  it  was  time  to  take  a 

<.     He  would  not  discnrd  (he  Wliig;  i  but  he  would 

:   which  Ihey  stood  much  in  need.     He  would  bioji 

III  y  imagiiicd  lliaC  they  had  him  rB.-,l.     He  wouM  nrt    i 

.<  lusive  possesion  of  |>ower.     He  would  not  let  Ihem 

1 1 1 1  ,tied  party.    In  tlieir  desnite,  he  would  grant  an  unneUy    i 

I  ilieir  despile,  be  would  lake  the  command  of  his  army  ill 
in;,'i.-d  his  plan  wilii  cbaroutarislic  pnidence,  Antinea,  and    \ 
II'  i^iigliohoun  it  waa  necessary  lo  trust :  for  WiUism  «u    j 
Msier  of  our  language  to  addles*  the  Houms  fiom  tbc    I 

II  iKird*  :  and.  on  very  iniporlaiit  occasion?,  hia  practice 

had  i.dicii ;  and  it  can  luiiily  Ijc  doublet  tiiat  t!iis  jicrion 
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belter  temper  with  William  than  they  had  been  since  his  father-in-law  had 
been  turned  out  of  Whitehall.  They  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  joy- 
ful surprise  >»ith  which  they  had  heanl  it  announced  from  the  throne  that 
the  session  was  at  an  end.  The  recollection  of  their  danger  and  the  sense 
of  their  deliverance  were  still  fresh.  Tliey  talked  of  repairing  to  Court  in  a 
body  to  testify  their  cratitude  :  but  they  were  induced  to  forego  their  in- 
tention ;  an^  not  wimout  cause  :  for  a  great  crowd  uf  squir<;s,  sifter  a  revel. 
at  which  doubtless  neither  October  nor  claret  had  been  spared,  might  have 
caused  some  inconvenience  in  the  presence  chamber.  Sir  John  Lowther, 
who  in  wealth  and  influence  was  inferior  to  no  country  gentleman  of  that 
age,  was  deputed  to  carry  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  to  the  palace.  lie 
spoke,  he  told  the  King,  the  sense  of  a  great  body  of  honest  gentlemen. 
They  begged  His  Majesty  to  be  assured  that  they  would  in  their  counties  do 
their  bc^  to  serve  him  ;  and  they  cordially  wished  him  a  safe  voyage  to 
Ireland,  a  complete  victory,  a  speedy  return,  and  a  long  and  happy  reign. 
During  the  following  week,  many,  who  had  never  shown  their  faces  in  the 
circle  at  Saint  James's  since  the  Revolution,  went  to  kiss  the  King's  hand. 
So  warmly  indeed  did  those  who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  half 
Jacobites  express  their  approbation  of  the  })oIicy  of  the  govemment  that  the 
thoroughgoing  Jacobites  were  mucli  disgusted,  and  complained  bitterly  of 
the  strange  bHndness  which  seemed  to  have  come  on  the  sons  of  the  Church 
of  England.* 

All  the  acts  of  William,  at  this  time,  indicated  his  determination  to  re- 
strain,  steadily,  though  gently,  the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  conciliate, 
if  possible,  the  goodwill  of  the  Tories.  Several  persons  whom  the  Com- 
mons had  thrown  into  prison  for  treason,  were  set  at  lil)erty  on  bail.f  The 
prelates  who  held  that  their  alleguincc  was  still  due  to  James  were  treated 
with  a  tenderness  rare  in  the  history  of  revolutions.  Within  a  week  after 
the  prorogation,  the  first  of  February  came,  the  day  on  which  those 
ecclesiastics  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  were  to  be  finally  deprived. 
Several  of  the  suspended  clergy,  after  holding  out  till  the  last  moment,  swore 
inst  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  beggary.  But  the  Primate  and  hve  of 
his  suffragans  were  still  inflexible.  They  consequently  forfeited  their 
bishoprics  ;  but  Sancroft  was  informed  that  the  King  had  not  yet  relinquished 
the  ho{)e  of  being  able  to  make  some  arrangement  which  might  avert  the 
necessity  of  appointing  successors,  and  that  the  nonjuring  prelates  might 
continue  for  the  present  to  reside  in  their  palaces.  Their  receivers  were 
appointed  receivers  for  the  Crown,  and  continued  to  collect  the  revenues 
of  the  vacant  sees. J  Similar  indulgence  was  shown  to  some  divines  of  lower 
rank.  Sherlock,  in  particular,  continued,  after  his  deprivation,  to  live  un- 
molested in  his  official  numsion  close  to  the  Temple  Church. 

And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving  the  Parliament.    The  wriu 
for  a  general  election  went  out ;  and  soon  every  part  of  the  kingdom  Di^^^i,^,,,, 
uas  in  a  ferment.  Van  Citters,  who  had  resided  in  England  during  .in<i  ct^ni  - 
many  eventful  years,  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  London  more  '"'^  <^'^"c^'^" 
violently  agitated.§  The  excitement  was  ke])t  up  by  compositions  of  all  sorts, 
from  sermons  with  sixteen  heads  down  to  jingling  street  ballads.     Lists  of 
divisions  were,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  printed  and  dispersed  for  the 
information  of  constituent  bodies.    Two  of  these  lists  may  still  be  seen  in  old 
libraries.     One  of  the  two,  circulated  by  the  Whigs,  contained  the  names 
of  those  Tories  who  had  voted  against  declaring  the  throne  vacant.     The 

•  Evelyn's  Diary :  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  7,  1670 :  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General, 

J*J*'  ;  Lonsdale  MS.  quoted  by  Dalrymple. 

t  Narduus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

t  Clarendon**  Diary,  Feb.  xi,  1690. 

i  Van  CittcFA  to  the  Smtes  General,  Feb  \\,  1690  :  Evelyn's  Diary. 
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other,  circulated  by  the  Tories,'  contained  the  names  of  those  Whigs  who 
had  supported  the  Sachcverell  clause. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  public  feeling  had  undergone  a  great  change 
during  the  year  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Convention  had  met ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  change  was,  at  least  in  part,  the  natural  con* 
sequence  and  the  just  punishment  of  the  intemperate  and  vindictive  conduct 
of  the  Whigs.     Of  the  dty  of  London  they  thought  themselves  sure.    The 
Livery  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  returned  four  zealous  Whigs  withoatt 
contest.    But  all  the  four  had  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause  ;  and  by  that 
clause  many  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Lombard  Street  and  ComhiU,  men 
powerful  in  the  twelve  great  companies,  men  whom  the  goldsmiths  followed 
humbly,  hat  in  hand,  up  and  down  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
would  have  been  turned  with  all  indignity  out  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  sun 
out  of  the  Common  Council.     The  struggle  was  for  life  or  death.     No 
exertions,  no  artifices,  were  spared.    William  wrote  to  Portland  that  the 
Whigs  of  the  City,  in  their  despair,  stuck  at  nothing,  and  that,  as  they  went 
on,  they  would  soon  stand  as  much  in  need  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity  as  the 
Tories.     Four  Tories,  however,  were  returned,  and  that  by  so  decisive  a 
majority  that  the  Tory  who  stood  lowest  |X)lled  four  hundred  votes  more 
than  the  Whig  who  stood  highest.*    The  Sheriffs,  desiring  to  defer  as  long 
as  possible  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  granted  a  scrutiny.     But,  though 
the  majority  was  diminished,  the  result  was  not  affected.!  At  Westminster, 
two  opponents  of  the  Sacheverell  clause  were  elected  without  a  contest.^ 
But  nothing  indicated  more  strongly  the  disgust  excited  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  House  of  Commons  than  what  parsed  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    Newton  retired  to  his  quiet  observatory  over  the  gate  of  Trinity 
College.     Two  Tories  were  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  At  the 
liead  of  the  poll  was  Sawyer,  who  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  been  excepted 
from  the  Indemnity  Bill  and  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
records  of  the  University  contain  curious  proofs  that  the  unwise  severity 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  had  raised  an  enthusiastic  feeling  in  his 
favour.     Newton  voted  for  Sawyer ;  and  this  remarkable  fact  justifies  us  in 
believing  that  the  great  philosopher,  in  whose  genius  and  virtue  the  Whig 
party  justly  glories,  had  seen  the  headstrong  and  revengeful  conduct  of  that 
party  with  concern  and  disapprobation.  § 

It  was  soon  plain  that  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons.  II  All  the  leading  Whigs,  however,  obtained  scats  with  one 
exception.  John  Hampden  was  excluded,  and  was  regretted  only  by  the 
most  intolerant  and  unreasonable  members  of  his  party.^ 

The  King  meanwhile  was  making,  in  almost  every  department  oX.  the 
chanBC!,  in  cxccutivc  govemmcut,  a  change  corresponding  to  the  change  which 
ti'v*c"epart-  ^^  gcuerd  election  was  making  in  the  composition  of  the  legisla- 
nicnti.  ture.  Still,  however,  he  did  not  think  of  forming  what  is  now 
called  a  ministry.  He  still  reserved  to  himself,  more  especially  the  direction 

•  William  to  Portland,  „,, "  *  *    i6<>o ;  Van  Cillers  to  the  States  General,  March  /,, 

N;irci&sa«i  Lutlrell's  Diary. 

t  Van  Cillers,  March  J},  i6go ;  Narcissus  LulircU's  Diary. 

t  Van  Cillers  to  the  States  General,  ^farch  ^i,  z6Qa 

\  The  votes  were  for  Sawyer  165,  for  Finch  141.  for  Rennet,  whom  I  suppose  to  have 
been  a  Whij;,  87.  At  ihe  Univerbity  every  voter  delivers  his  vote  in  writing.  One  of  the 
vdtcs  jiiyen  on  this  occasion  is  in  the  followine  words.  "  Henricus  Jenkes,  ex  amore  ju»- 
liliir.  elicit  virum  consult issimum  Robcrtum  Sawyer." 

I  Van  t'itiers  to  the  States  General,  March  \X,  1690. 

\  It  is  anui«inR  to  see  how  absurdly  foreign  p^imphletecns  ignor.uit  of  the  real  stale  of 
thinKS  i»  Knsland,  exaggerated  the  importance  of  Tohn  Hampden,  whose  name  they 
•  oulil  not  s|)cll.  In  a  French  Dialogue  between  William  and  the  Ghost  of  Monmouth, 
Willium  says,  *'  Enlre  ces  membrcs  de  la  Chambre  Basse  ^toit  un  certain  homme  hardy. 
^piuiatrc,  ct  /c'l£  ^  I'exccs  pour  sa  cre'anco  ;  on  TappcUe  Em^yicn,  c^^Wncxvv  <\axk\(<et^>UL 
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of  (breign  aflairx,  and  he  superintended  with  minute  itlention  all  the  pre- 
parations for  the  approaching  campaign  in  Ireland.  In  his  confidential 
letters  he  complained  IhaC  he  had  to  perfonn,  with  little  or  no  auislance, 
the  task  of  ocganising  the  (lisorf^nised  military  establishments  of  the  king- 
dom. The  work,  he  said,  was  heavy  ;  hut  it  must  be  done  ;  for  everything 
depended  oti  it.*  Iti  general,  the  government  was  still  a  government  by 
inJependent  departments  ;  and  in  almost  every  department  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  still  mingled,  though  not  exactly  in  the  old  proportions.  The 
Whig  element  had  deciiiedly  predominated  in  1689.  The  Tory  element 
predominated,  though  not  veiy  decidedly,  in  1690. 

Halitui  had  laid  down  the  Privy  Seal.  It  was  otTered  to  ChesterRcld,  a 
T017  who  had  voted  in  the  Convention  for  a  Regency.  But  Chesterfield  re- 
fiura  to  quit  his  country  house  and  gardens  in  Derbyshire  for  the  Court 
ud  ibe  Council  Chamber  ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  was  put  into  Commission.f 
Qcimaithen  was  now  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown  on  all  matters  relating 
lo  Ibe  internal  sdministration  and  to  the  management  of  the  two  Houses  of 
I^iament.  The  while  stafT,  and  the  immense  power  which  accompanied 
ik  white  staff,  William  was  still  determined  never  lo  entrust  to  any  sub- 

e.  Caennarthen  therefore  continued  to  be  Lord  President ;  but  c.icnnii- 
look  posaeswon  of  a  suite  of  apartments  in  .Saint  James's  Palace  iiien  chief 
■luchwas  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Prime  Minister.^  "''°'>"'- 
tic  had,  during  the  preceding  year,  pleaded  ill  health  as  an  excuse  for 
iddom  appearing  at  the  Council  Board ;  and  the  plea  was  not  without 
i  dnndation  ;  for  his  digestive  ot^ns  had  some  morbid  peculiarities  which 
I  Dialed  the  whole  Cdl^e  of  Physicians :  his  complexion  was  livid  :  his 
tnipe  was  meagre  ;  and  his  face,  handsome  and  intellectual  as  it  was,  had 
tlagguti  look  which  indicated  the  restlessness  of  pain  as  well  as  the  rest- 
kmessof  ambition.g  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  once  more  minister, 
bt  applied  himself  strenuously  to  business,  and  toiled,  every  day,  and  all 
dif  hm^  with  an  eneigy  which  amazed  everybody  uho  saw  his  ghastly 

Though  be  could  not  obtain  for  himself  the  office  of  l.ord  Treasurer,  his 
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pr^ieni  l«il  Atfe^An  d'un  ban  mccii  en  Irlinde  ;  M  ^  quay  il  Taul  que  j^ 
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EiH  of  ChMerfield,  not  illDwing  for  the  change  of  uyte,  hu  misplaced  this  cor- 

:  Vm  Oun'w^' Stales  General,  Feb.  ))■  <«9?' 

■  ■  -iBfepeciiUiuity  ofhHCOiniinitioii  it  mtnlioned  rnanaecounl  of  himwhichwM 
alcT  DKnlhi  ifnr  hi>  death.    S«  the  volume  enlitlcd  "  [Jvei  and  Chanclcn 

il  IlhiSrioas  Penom.  Briiish  and  Foreign,  whodied  in  Ihc  year  ijii-    So  early 

BihEdiTior  Charles  ihe  Second,  Ihe  leanncM  and  ghaillinets  of  Cscmianhen  were 
-       -■«  of  Whig  Mliri.in.    In  a  ballKl  eniiilcl  the  Chequer  Inn,  a« 
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influence  at  the  Treasury  was  great.  Monmouth,  the  First  CommiMioner, 
and  Delamere,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  two  of  the  most  violent 
Whigs  in  England,  quitted  their  seats.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, it  appeared  that  they  had  nothing  but  their  Whiggism  in  common.  The 
volatile  Monmouth,  sensible  that  he  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  financier, 
seems  to  have  taken  no  personal  offence  at  being  removed  from  a  place 
which  he  never  ought  to  have  occupied.  He  thankfully  accepted  a  pen- 
sion, which  his  profuse  habits  made  necessary  to  him,  and  still  continura  to 
attend  councils,  to  frequent  the  Court,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Lord 
of  the  Bedchaml)er.*  He  also  tried  to  make  himself  useful  in  military 
business,  which  he  understood,  if  not  well,  yet  better  than  most  of  his 
brother  nobles  ;  and  he  professed,  during  a  few  months,  a  great  regsund  for 
Cacrmarthen.  Delamere  was  in  a  very  different  mood.  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  ser^nces  were  overpaid  with  honours  and  riches.  lie  was  created  Earl 
of  Warrington.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  that  could  be  'dis- 
covered belonging  to  Jesuits  in  five  or  six  counties.  A  demand  made  by  him 
on  account  of  expenses  incurred  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  allowed ; 
and  he  carried  with  him  into  retirement  as  the  reward  of  his  patriotic 
exertions  a  large  sum  which  the  State  could  ill  spare.  But  his  anger  was 
not  to  be  so  appeased  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  complain 
bitterly  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  and  his  party  had  been  treateii.'t' 

Sir  John  Lowther  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  the  person 
Sir  John  on  whom  Caermarthen  chiefly  relied  for  the  conduct  of  the  osten- 
Lowther.  gjjjjg  business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lowther  was  a  man  of 
ancient  descent,  ample  estate,  and  great  parliamentary  interest.  Though 
not  an  old  man,  he  was  an  old  senator  :  for  he  had,  before  he  was  of  ace, 
succeeded  his  father  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Westmoreland.  In  truth  tne 
representation  of  Westmoreland  was  almost  as  much  one  of  the  heredita- 
ments of  the  Lowther  family  as  Lowther  Hall.  Sir  John's  abilities  were 
respectable :  his  manners,  though  sarcastically  noticed  in  contemporary 
lamj>oons  as  too  formal,  were  eminently  courteous ;  his  personal  conrage 
he  was  but  too  ready  to  prove  :  his  morals  were  irreproachable  :  his  time 
was  divided  between  respectable  labours  and  respectable  pleasures :  his 
chief  business  was  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  preside  on  the 
Bench  of  Justice :  his  favourite  amusements  were  reading  and  gardening. 
In  opinions  he  was  a  very  moderate  Tory.  He  was  attached  to  nereditary 
nionarchy  and  to  the  Established  Church  :  but  he  had  concurred  in  the 
Revolution  :  he  had  no  misgivings  touching  the  title  of  William  and  Maxv : 
he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  them  without  any  mental  reservation  ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  strictly  kept  his  oath.  Between  him  and  Caermarthen 
there  was  a  close  connection.  They  had  acted  together  cordially  in  the 
Northern  insurrection  ;  and  they  agreed  in  their  political  views,  as  nearly 
as  a  very  cunning  statesman  and  a  very  honest  country  gentleman  could  be 

*  Monmouth's  pension  and  the  jjood  understanding  between  him  and  the  court  ar« 
mentioned  in  a  letter  from  a  Jacobite  agent  in  England,  which  is  in  the  Archives  of  the 
French  War  Oflice.     The  date  is  April  i",,,  1690. 

t  The  grants  of  land  obtained  by  Delamere  are  mentioned  by  Narcissus  l.tittrell.  It 
appears  from  the  Treasury  Letter  Book  of  1690  that  Delamere  continued  to  dun  the 
Ki^>vernmcnt  for  money  after  his  retirement  As  to  ^lis  general  character  it  would  not  be 
>afe  to  trust  the  representations  of  his  enemies.  But  his  own  writings,  and  the  admiar- 
siuiis  of  the  divine  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  show  that  his  temper  was  not  the 
most  gentle.  Clarendon  remarks  (Dec  17,  1688)  that  a  little  thing  sufficed  to  put  Lord 
I^fjlaniere  into  a  passion.  In  the  poem  entitled  the  King  of  Hearts,  Delamere  is  de« 
scribed  as — 

*'  A  restless  malecontent  even  when  preferred." 

His  countenance  furnished  a  subject  for  satire  : 

"His  boding  looks  a  mind  distracted  show \ 
And  envy  sits  engraved  upon  h\s  btvn." 
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exj-KTCied  to  agree.*  By  Caernmrthen's  influence  I^wther  was  now  raisicd  to 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately  it  was  a 
place  requirinfr  qualities  very  different  from  those  which  suffice  to  make  a 
valuable  county  member  and  chairman  of  cjuarter  sessions.  The  tonj»\ie  of 
the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  not  sufficiently  ready,  nor  was  his 
temper  sufficiently  callous  for  his  post.  He  had  neither  adroitness  to  jwirrj', 
nor  fortitude  to  endure,  the  gibes  and  reproaches  to  which,  in  his  new  char- 
acter of  courtier  and  placeman,  he  was  ex|)osed.  There  was  also  somethinjr 
to  be  done  which  he  was  too  scrupulous  to  do;  somcihini;  which  had  nc\cr 
l»fen  done  by  WoUey  or  Burleigh  ;  something  which  has  never  been  done 
by  any  Knglish  statesman  of  our  generation  ;  but  which,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  time  of  George  the  Third,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  business  of  a  minister. 

The  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  parliamentary  corruj)- 
tion  in  England  still  remains  to  be  written.     No  subject  has  ^ 

called  forth  a  greater  quantity  of  eloquent  vituperation  and  sting-  pntnc^  of 
ing  sarcasm.  Three  generations  of  serious  and  of  six)rtive  writers  !j*Jy  .JJ^'jI.* 
wept  and  laughed  over  tlie  venality  of  the  senate.  That  venality  ii<>n  in 
was  denounced  on  the  hustings,  anathematised  from  the  pulpit,  ^"«'^**^ 
and  burlesqued  on  the  stage  ;  was  attacked  by  Pope  in  brilliant  verse,  and 
by  Bolingbroke  in  stately  prose,  by  Swift  w ith  savage  hatred,  and  by  (iay 
with  festive  malice.  The  voices  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  of  Johnson  and 
Akenside,  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  contributed  to  swell  the  cry.  But  ncme 
of  those  who  railed  or  of  those  who  jested  took  the  trouble  to  verify  the 
pha*nomena,  or  to  trace  them  to  the  real  causes. 

Sometimes  the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  depravity  of  a  ])articular  minister: 
Imt,  when  he  had  been  driven  from  power,  and  when  tliose  who  had  most 
loudly  accused  him  governed  in  his  stead,  it  was  found  that  the  change  of 
men  had  produced  no  change  of  system.  Sometimes  the  evil  was  imputed 
to  the  degeneracy  of  the  national  character.  Luxury  and  aipidity,  it  was 
said,  had  produced  in  our  country  the  same  effect  which  they  had  produced 
of  old  in  the  Roman  republic  The  modem  Englishman  was  to  the 
Englishman  of  the  sixteenth  century  what  Verres  and  Curio  were  to 
I^ntatus  and  Fabricius.  Those  who  held  this  language  were  as  ignorant 
and  shallow  as  people  generally  are  who  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of 
the  present.  A  man  of  sense  would  have  perceived  tliat,  if  the  P^nglish  of 
the  time  of  George  the  Second  had  really  Ix'en  more  sordid  and  dishonest 
tluin  their  forefathers,  the  deterioration  would  not  have  shown  itself  in  one 

Klacc  alone.  The  progress  of  judicial  venality  and  of  official  venality  would 
ave  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  parliamentary  venality.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that^  while  the  legislature  was  becoming  more  and 
more  venal,  the  courts  of  law  and  the  public  offices  were  becoming  purer 
an<l  purer.  The  representatives  of  the  people  were  undoubtedly  more 
mercenary  in  the  days  of  Hanlwicke  and  Pelham  than  hi  the  days  of  the 
Tudors.  But  the  Chancellors  of  the  Tudors  took  plate,  jewels,  and  purses 
of  broad  pieces,  from  suitors  without  scruple  or  shame  ;  and  Hardwicke 
would  have  committed  for  contempt  any  suitor  who  had  dared  to  bring  him 
a  present.  The  Treasurers  of  the  Tudors  raised  princely  fortunes  by  the 
sale  of  places,  titles,  and  pardons  ;  and  Pelham  would  have  ordered  his 

'  My  notion  of  Lowther's  character  has  been  chiefly  formed  from  two  papers  written 
by  himwlf,  one  of  which  has  l>ecn  printed,  though  I  believe  not  published.  A  copy  of 
the  other  \%  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.  Something  I  have  taken  from  contemporary 
^tires.  That  Lowther  was  too  ready  to  expose  his  life  in  private  encounters  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  was  First  Ix)rd  of  the  IVeasury,  he  accepted  a 
challenge  from  a  custom  house  officer  whom  he  had  dismisj>ed.  lliere  was  a  duel  :  and 
Lowther  was  severely  wounded.  This  event  i&  mentioned  in  LuitreWs  DUrf^  X^^xV 
M6g^ 
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servants  to  turn  out  of  his  house  any  man  who  had  offered  him  money 
a  peerage  or  a  commissionership  of  customs.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  th^^ 
the  prevalence  of  corruption  in  the  Parliament  cannot  be  ascribed  to  ^ 
general  depravation  of  morals.  The  taint  was  local :  we  must  look  fc^Y 
some  local  cause  ;  and  such  a  cause  will  without  difficulty  be  found. 

Under  our  ancient  sovereigns  the  House  of  Commons  rarely  interferec/ 
with  the  executive  administration.  The  Speaker  was  charged  not  to  let 
the  members  meddle  with  matters  of  State.  If  any  gentleman  was  verv 
troublesome,  he  was  cited  before  the  Privy  Council,  interrogated,  repn- 
manded,  and  sent  to  meditate  on  his  undutiful  conduct  in  the  Tower. 
The  Commons  did  their  best  to  protect  themselves  by  keeping  their  de- 
liberations secret,  by  excluding  strangers,  by  making  it  a  crime  to  repeat 
out  of  doors  what  had  passed  within  doors.  But  these  precautions  were  of 
small  avail.  In  so  large  an  assembly  there  were  always  talebearers,  ready 
to  carry  the  evil  report  of  tlieir  brethren  to  the  palace.  To  oppose  the  Court 
was  therefore  a  service  of  serious  danger.  In  those  days,  of  course,  there  was 
little  or  no  bu3ring  of  votes.  For  an  honest  man  was  not  to  be  bought ;  and 
it  was  much  cheaper  to  intimidate  or  to  coerce  a  knave  than  to  buy  him. 

For  a  very  different  reason  there  has  been  no  direct  buying  of  votes 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
now  supreme  in  the  State,  but  is  accountable  to  the  nation.  Even  those 
members  who  are  not  chosen  by  lar^e  constituent  bodies  are  kept  in  awe 
by  public  opinion.  Everything  is  pnnted  :  everything  is  discussed  :  every 
material  word  uttered  in  delate  is  read  by  a  million  of  people  on  the 
morrow.  Within  a  few  hours  after  an  important  division,  tne  lists  of  the 
majority  and  the  minority  are  scanned  and  anal3rsed  in  every  town  from 
Plymouth  to  Inverness.  If  a  name  be  found  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  the 
apostate  is  certain  to  be  reminded  in  sharp  language  of  the  promises  which 
he  has  broken,  and  of  the  professions  which  he  has  beliea.  At  present, 
therefore,  the  best  way  in  which  a  government  can  secure  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  representative  body  is  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
nation. 

But  between  the  time  when  our  Parliaments  ceased  to  be  controlled  by 
royal  prerogative  and  the  time  when  they  b^an  to  be  constantly  and  effec- 
tually controlled  by  public  opinion  there  was  a  long  interval.  After  the 
Restoration,  no  government  ventured  to  return  to  those  methods  by 
which,  before  the  civil  war,  the  freedom  of  deliberation  had  been  restrained. 
A  member  could  no  longer  be  called  to  account  for  his  harangues  or  his 
votes.  He  might  obstruct  the  passing  of  bills  of  supply  :  he  might  arraign 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country  :  he  might  lay  on  the  tables  articles 
of  impeachment  against  all  the  chief  ministers  ;  and  he  ran  not  the  smallest 
risk  of  being  treated  as  Morrice  had  been  treated  by  Elizabeth,  or  Eliot  by 
Charles  the  First.  The  senator  now  stood  in  no  awe  of  the  Court.  Never- 
theless all  the  defences  behind  which  the  feeble  Parliaments  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  entrenched  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  preroga- 
tive were  not  only  still  kept  up,  but  were  extended  and  strengthened.  No 
politician  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  these  defences  were  no  longer 
needed  for  their  original  purpose,  and  had  begun  to  serve  a  purpose  very 
different.  The  rules  which  had  been  originally  designed  to  secure  faithful 
representatives  against  the  displeasure  of  the  Sovereign,  now  operated  to 
secure  unfaithful  representatives  against  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and 
proved  much  more  effectual  for  the  latter  end  than  they  had  ever  been  for 
the  former.  It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable,  that,  in  a  l^slative  body 
emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  yet  sub- 
jected to  the  restraints  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  legislative  body 
which  feared  neither  the  King  nor  the  public,  there  showld  \^  cottw^I\ou« 
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The  plamie  spot  began  to  be  visible  and  palpable  in  the  days  of  the 
Cabal.  CIifTord,  the  l^ldest  and  fiercest  of  the  wicked  Five,  had  the 
merit  of  discovering  that  a  noisy  patriot,  whom  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
send  to  prison,  might  be  turned  into  a  courtier  by  a  goldsmith's  note. 
Cliflford's  example  was  followed  by  his  successors.  It  soon  became  a  pro- 
verb  that  a  Parliament  resembled  a  pump.  Often,  the  wits  said,  when  a 
pomp  appears  to  be  dry,  if  a  very  small  cjuantity  of  water  is  poured  in,  a 
great  quantity  of  water  gushes  out :  and  so,  when  a  Parliament  appears  to 
be  niggardly,  ten  thousand  pounds  judiciously  given  in  bribes  will  often 
produce  a  million  in  supplies.  The  evil  was  not  diminished,  nay,  it  was 
aggravated,  by  that  Revolution  which  freed  our  country  from  so  many 
other  evils.  The  House  of  Commons  was  now  more  powerful  than  ever 
as  against  the  Crown,  and  yet  was  not  more  strictly  responsible  than 
formerly  to  the  nation.  The  government  had  a  new  motive  for  buying 
the  members  ;  and  the  members  had  no  new  motive  for  refusing  to  seU 
themselves.  William,  indeed,  had  an  aversion  to  bribery  ;  he  resolved  to 
abstain  from  it ;  and,  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  kept  his  resolu* 
tion.  Unhappily  the  events  of  that  year  did  not  encourage  him  to  per- 
severe in  his  good  intentions.  As  soon  as  Caermarthen  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  realm,  a  complete  change  took  place. 
He  was  in  truth  no  novice  in  the  art  of  purchasing  votes.  He  had,  sixteen 
years  before,  succeeded  Clifford  at  the  Treasury,  had  inherited  Clifford's  tac- 
tics, had  improved  upon  them,  and  had  employed  them  to  an  extent  which 
would  have  amazed  the  inventor.  From  the  day  on  which  Caermarthen 
was  called  a  second  time  to  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption continued  to  be  practised,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  by  a  long 
succession  of  statesmen,  till  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Neither  of  the 
great  English  parties  can  justly  charge  the  other  with  any  peculiar  guilt  on 
this  account  The  Tories  were  the  first  who  introduced  the  system  and  the 
last  who  clung  to  it :  but  it  attained  its  greatest  vigour  in  the  time  of  Whig 
ascendency.  The  extent  to  which  parliamentary  support  was  bartered  for 
money  cannot  be  with  any  precision  ascertained.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  the  number  of  hirelings  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  vulgar  report,  and 
was  never  large,  though  often  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  on  important 
divisions.  An  unprincipled  minister  eagerly  accepted  the  services  of  these 
mercenaries.  An  honest  minister  reluctantly  submitted,  for  the  sake  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  what  he  considered  as  a  shameful  and  odious  extortion. 
But  during  many  years  every  minister,  whatever  his  personal  character  might 
be,  consented,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  manage  the  Parliament  in  the 
only  way  in  which  the  Parliament  could  then  be  managed.  It  at  length 
became  as  notorious  that  there  was  a  market  for  votes  at  the  Treasury  as 
that  there  was  a  market  for  cattle  in  Smithfield.  Numerous  demagogues 
out  of  power  declaimed  against  this  vile  traffic :  but  every  one  of  tliose 
demagogues,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  power,  found  himself  driven  by  a  kind  of 
iatality  to  engage  in  that  traffic,  or  at  least  to  connive  at  it.  Now  and  then 
perhaps  a  man  who  had  romantic  notions  of  public  virtue  refused  to  be 
nimself  the  paymaster  of  the  corrupt  crew,  and  averted  his  eyes  while  his 
less  scrupulous  colleagues  did  that  which  he  knew  to  be  indispensable,  and 
yet  fdt  to  be  dq[;;rading.  But  the  instances  of  this  prudery  were  rare  indeed. 
The  doctrine  generally  received,  even  among  upright  and  honourable  poli- 
ticians, was  that  it  was  shameful  to  receive  bribes,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
to  distribute  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  evil  reached  the  greatest 
height  during  the  administration  of  Henry  Pelham,  a  statesman  of  good 
intentions,  ofspotless  morals  in  private  life,  and  of  exemplary  disinterested- 
ness. It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  by  what  arguments  he  and  other  well 
maauDgmen,  who,  like  him,  followed  the  fashion  of  lhe\r  aj»c,  (\>3iveVt^>Xvfcvt 
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consciences.  No  casuist,  however  severe,  has  denied  that  it  may  be  a  duty 
to  give  what  it  is  a  crime  to  take.  It  was  infamous  in  JefTreys  to  ilemand 
money  for  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  whom  he  tried  at  Dorchester 
and  Taunton.  But  it  was  not  infamous,  nay,  it  was  laudable,  in  the  kins- 
men and  friends  of  a  prisoner  to  contribute  of  their  substance  in  order  to 
make  up  a  piurse  for  Jeffreys.  The  Sallec  rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado 
a  Christian  captive  to  death  unless  a  ransom  was  forthcoming,  was  an  odious 
ruffian.  But  to  ransom  a  Christian  captive  from  a  Sallce  rover  was,  not 
merely  an  innocent,  but  a  highly  meritorious  act.  It  is  improper  in  such  cases 
to  use  the  word  corruption.  Those  who  jeceive  the  filthy  lucre  are  corrupt 
already.  He  who  bril^es  them  does  not  m.ike  them  wicked  :  he  finds  them 
so ;  and  he  merely  prevents  their  evil  propensities  from  producing  evil 
effects.  And  might  not  tlie  same  plea  be  urged  in  defence  of  a  minister 
who,  when  no  other  expedient  would  avail,  paid  greedy  and  lowminded 
members  of  parliament  not  to  ruin  their  country  ? 

It  was  by  some  such  reasoning  as  this  that  the  scruples  of  William  were 
overcome.  1  loncst  Burnet,  with  the  uncourtly  courage  which  distinguished 
him,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  King.  "  Noboily,"  William  an- 
swered, "  hates  brilxjry  more  than  I.  But  I  have  to  do  with  a  set  of  nwni 
who  must  be  managed  in  this  vile  way  or  not  at  all.  I  must  strain  a  point ; 
or  the  country  is  lost."  * 

It  was  necessar)'  for  the  Lord  President  to  have  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Sir  John  AH  Agent  for  the  purchase  of  meml>crs  ;  and  Lowther  was  both  too 
Trevor.  awkward  and  too  scrupulous  to  be  such  an  agent.  But  a  man  in 
whom  craft  and  profligacy  were  united  in  a  high  degree  was  without  diffi- 
culty found.  This  was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  had 
been  Speaker  in  the  single  Parliament  held  by  James.  High  as  Trevor  had 
risen  in  the  world,  there  were  people  who  could  still  remember  him  a  strange 
looking  clerk  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Indeed,  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  him 
was  likely  to  forget  him.  For  his  grotesque  features  and  his  hideous  squint 
were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  caricature.  His  parts,  which  were  quick  and 
vigorous,  hod  enabled  him  early  to  master  the  science  of  chicane.  Gambling 
and  1  jetting  were  his  amusements ;  and  out  of  these  amw>ements  he  con- 
trived to  extract  much  business  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  For  his  opi- 
nion on  a  question  arising  out  of  a  wager  or  a  game  at  chance  had  as  much 
authority  as  a  judgment  of  any  court  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  soon  rose 
to  be  one  of  the  boon  companions  whom  Jeffreys  hugged  in  fits  of  maudlin 
friendship  over  the  bottle  at  night,  and  cursed  and  reviled  in  court  on  the 
morrow.  Under  such  a  teacher,  Trevor  rapidly  l>ccame  a  proficient  in  that 
peculiar  kind  of  rhetoric  which  had  enlivened  the  trials  of  Baxter  and  of 
Alice  Lisle.  Report  indeed  spoke  of  some  scolding  matches  between  the 
Chancellor  and  his  friend,  in  which  the  disci]^Ie  had  been  not  less  voluble 
and  scurrilous  than  the  master.     These  contests,  however,  did  not  take 

f)lacc  till  the  younger  adventurer  had  attained  riclics  and  di^iitics  such  that 
le  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  the  patronage  which  had  raised  him.+  Among 
High  Churchmen  Trevor,  in  spite  of  his  notorious  want  of  j)rinciple,  had  at 
this  time  a  certain  popularity,  which  he  seems  to  have  owed  chiefly  to  their 
conviction  that,  however  insincere  he  might  be  in  general,  his  hatred  of  the 
dissenters  was  genuine  and  hearty.  There  was  little  doubt  tliat,  in  a  House 
of  Commons  in  which  the  Tories  had  a  majority,  he  miglii  easily,  with  the 
support  of  the  Court,  be  chosen  Speaker.  He  was  impatient  to  be  again 
in  his  old  post,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  make  one  of  tlie  most  lucrative 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  willingly  undertook  the  secret  and  shameful  otTice 
for  which  L«)wther  was  altogether  unqualified. 

Richard  Hampden  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Fxchequer.     This 
•  Burnet,  ii.  76.  f  Roger  North'*  Life  of  GuvldCotd. 
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appointment  was  probably  intended  as  a  mark  of  royal  gratitude  for  the 
moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  for  the  attempts  which  he  had  made  to  curb 
the  violence  of  his  Whig  friends,  and  especially  of  his  son. 

Godolphin  voluntarily  left  the  Treasury  :  why,  we  are  not  informed.  We 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  dissolution  aud  the  result  of  the  general  Go<ioiphin 
election  must  have  given  him  pleasure.  For  his  political  opinions  '«"e^ 
leaned  towards  Toryism ;  ana  he  had,  in  the  late  reign,  done  some  things 
which,  though  not  very  heinous,  stood  in  need  of  an  indemnity.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  think  it  compatible  with  his  personal  dignity  to  sit  at 
the  Board  below  Lowther,  who  was  in  rank  his  inferior.* 

A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was  issued.     At  the  head  of  the  naval 
administration  was  placed  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  chan»;o^ 
high  bom  and  high  bred  man,  who  had  ranked  among  the  Tories,  at.  «•»■•  Ad- 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  and  who  had  married  the  daughter  "'"^  ^^" 
of  Sawyer.     That  Pembroke's  Toryism,  however,  was  not  of  a  narrow  and 
illiberal  kind  is  sufficiently  proved  by  tlie  fact  that,  immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  was  dedicated  to  him 
by  John  Locke,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  kind  offices  done  in  evil  times,  f 

Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  reconcile  Torrington  to  this  change. 
For,  though  he  had  been  found  an  incapable  administrator,  he  still  stood 
so  high  in  general  estimation  as  a  seaman  that  the  government  was  un- 
villii^  to  lose  his  services.     He  was  absurcd  that  no  slight  was  intended 
to  him.    He  could  not  serve  his  country  at  once  on  the  ocean  and  at  W^est- 
iDin:>ter ;  and  it  had  been  thought  less  difficult  to  supply  his  place  in  his 
office  than  on  the  deck  of  his  Hag  ship.     He  was  at  first  very  angry,  and 
actually  laid  down  his  commission  :  but  some  concessions  were  made  to 
his  pride  :  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  a  grant  of  ten 
thMuand  acres  of  crown  land  in  the  Peterborough  level  were  irresistible  baits 
to  his  cupidity  ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  England,  he  consented  to  remain 
at  the  bead  of  the  naval  force  on  which  the  safety  of  her  coasts  depended.:}: 
While  these  changes  were  making  in  the  offices  round  Whitehall,  the 
Commissions  of  Lieutenancy  all  over  the  kingdom  were  revised,  chnnecs  in 
The  Tories  had,  during  twelve  months,  been  complaining  that  Jj^^^VonJof 
thdr  share  in  the  government  of  the  districts  in  which  they  lived  ueutcn- 
bore  no  proportion  to  their  number,  to  their  wealth,  and  to  the  *"'^^' 
consideration  which  they  enjoyed  in  society.     They  now  regained  with  great 
ddi^ht  their  former  position  in  their  shires.     Tlie  Whigs  raised  a  cry  that 
the  King  was  foully  betrayed,  and  that  he  had  been  induced  by  evil  coun- 
sellors to  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  as  soon  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered,  would  turn  the  edge  against  himself.     In  a  dialogue 
wludi  was  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  newly-created  Earl  of  W'ar- 
rington,  and  which  had  a  wide  circulation  at  the  time,  but  has  long  been 
lugotten,  the  Ix)rd  Lieutenant  of  a  county  was  introduced  expressing  his 
apprehensions  that  the  majority  of  his  deputies  were  traitors -at  heart. § 
Bat  nowhere  was  the  excitement  produced  by  the  new  distribution  of  power 
so  great  as  in  tlie  capital.     By  a  Commission  of  Lieutenancy  which  had 

*  Till  some  year*  after  this  time  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  always  the  man  of 
higbettrank  at  the  Board.  Thus  Monmouth.  Delamcre,  and  Godolphin  took  their  places 
KCDfdiflg  to  the  order  of  precedence  in  which  they  stood  as  peers. 

STait  dedication,  however,  was  thouj^ht  too  laudatory.  "The  only  thing,  Mr  Pope 
wd  to  say,  he  could  never  forgive  his  philosophic  master  was  the  dedication  to  the 
fjBr."— Ruff  bead's  Life  of  Pope. 

t  Van  Otters  to  the  .States  General,    ^'  *^-  1690  ;  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary  ;  Trea- 

Kiry  Letter  Book,  Feb.  4,  i6SJ;. 

I  The  Dialogue  between  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  one  of  his  Deputies  will  not  be  fouT\d 
b  the  collection  of  Warrington's  writings  which  was  published  in  1694,  under  vhe  %atvc- 
^oa,  at  it  ahcmld  seem,  ot  hts  fzmily. 


.nliludiiiarian  ami  a  rebel ;  and  lie  had  now.  Irom  jeaii 
limed  Miyh  (.'kiiriliiiian  ;ind  Tory  again.  The  chaiiKEs 
■>  lii>  iccommcndatioii  riiscd  a  storm  in  llie  Cily.  The  1 
li;il  tliey  were  uiigralefully  proscribed  liy  a  Kovernineni 
'\i^te^cc  to  ihcm  ;  that  some  of  the  bcit  frieiidi  of  King  ' 
liimissed  with  contumely  to  make  room  for  some  of  his  ■ 
nen  who  were  as  unworthy  of  trust  as  any  Irish  Rappa 
lad  delivered  up  to  a  ivrant  the  charter  and  the  immera 
^niidon,  for  men  wlio  had  made  themselves  notorious  b 
I'hich  (hey  had  enforced  the  penal  laws  against  Frotestat 
or  men  who  had  tate  on  those  juries  which  had  found  Ri 
:uilty.*  The  discontent  was  so  great  that  it  seemed,  du 
ikely  to  cause  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  the  State,  l 
>y  the  late  Parliament  came  in  slowiy.  The  wants  of 
lere  prestini;.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  to  the  dti 
liat  the  Kovtniiiicnt  alivjjs  looked  for  liclp  ;  and  tl 
iVilliam  hud  hitherto  looked  especially  lo  thoM  citiie 
vVhig  opinions.  Things  were  now  changed.  A  few  el 
heii  lirst  anger,  sullenly  refused  to  advance  money.  Ni 
■upeclcdly  withdrew  considerable  simis  from  the  Cxchequi 
lifficulties  might  have  been  seriou.s,  had  not  some  wealt 
-iacheveieU's  clause  had  become  taw,  would  have  been 
Icipol  honours,  offered  the  Treasury  a  hundred  thous 


Liid  promised  to  raise  a  still  bi^er  su 

While  the  City  wa&  thus  abated,  cnnic  a  day  lopointi 
iialion  for  a  funeral  fast.  The  reasons  n^si^iicd  for  I 
Icvotion  were  the  lamentable  slate  fl  land  i  heapp: 
3l  the  King.  Prayers  were  offered  pf  ll  sal  ty  of  Hi 
ind  for  the  success  of  his  arms.  Th  h  i  f  Lond 
I'hc  most  eminent  preachers  of  tl  capii  1  wl  were, 
-.i-cniioji.  either  moderate  Tt  d  Whics 


\ 
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treamres  which  had  bten  refused  to  (he  supplications  of  the  last  Christian 

The  Whi£^  however,  as  a  party,  did  not  .stand  in  need  uf  such  an  ad- 
nionition.  Grieved  and  angiy  as  they  were,  they  were  perfectly  Ttmrer  tt 
letttible  ihat  on  the  stability  of  the  throne  of  William  depended  ""  ""^^ 
all  ihat  they  most  highly  prized.  What  some  of  them  mfeht,  at  this  con- 
iancturc,  have  been  lempled  tO  do  if  ihey  CGutd  liave  foundanother  leader, 
if,  for  example,  their  Protestant  Duke,  their  King  Monmouth,  had  still 
been  living,  may  he  doubted.  Bui  iheir  only  choice  was  between  the 
Sorereicn  whom  they  had  set  up  and  the  Sovereign  whom  tboy  had  pulled 

3  !._.._  1. :-  i,_.i  ^i-.i....C..i  .,1 -with James 

imputed  to 
ipate  in  the  vindictive  feelin);  with  which 
tliey  remembered  Ihe  tyranny  of  James.      Much  aa  they  disliked  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  they  liad  not  forgotten  the  Bloody  Circuit.      They  therefore, 
ercn  in  liicit  ill  humour,   continued  true  to  their  own  King,  and,  while 

Embling  at  him,  were  ready  to  sland  by  him  against  his  advetsaiy  with 
ir  lives  and  fortunes. t 

There  were  indeed  exceptions  ;  but  they  were  very  few  ;  and  Ihey  were  to 
be  found  almost  exclusively  in  two  classes,  which,  though  widely  Dcailietof 
diferinj;  from  each  other  in  social  position,  closely  resembled  each  I^^^iy* 
olier  m  laxity  of  principle.  All  (he  Whigs  who  are  known  to  titimaim : 
tuYt  traflicked  with  Samt  Gennains,  belonged,  not  to  the  main  b5^  ^■c^- 
btdjof  the  party,  but  either  to  the  head  or  to  the  taih  They  f«™- 
tm  either  patricians  high  in  rank  and  oflice,  or  caitiffs  who  had  long 
brai  employed  in  the  foulest  drudgery  of  faction.  To  (he  former  class  be- 
iM^ed  Shrewsbaty.  Of  the  latter  class  the  most  remarkable  specimen 
■u  Kobcit  Ferguson.  From  the  day  on  which  the  Convention  Parliament 
ns  dissolved,  Shrewsbury  began  to  waver  in  his  allt^once  :  but  that  he  had 
trcr  wavered  was  not,  till  long  after,  suspected  by  the  public.  That  Fei^- 
Babad,  a  few  months  after  the  Kevolution,  become  a  furious  Jacobite,  was 
n  lecrec  to  anybody,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  matter  of  surprise  to  any- 
bsdr.  For  his  apostasy  he  could  not  plead  even  the  miserable  excuse  that 
Ik  had  been  n^iected.  The  ignominious  services  which  he  had  formerly 
rodcrtd  to  his  party  ss  a  spy,  a  raiser  of  riots,  a  dispenser  of  bribes,  a 
irilei  of  libels,  a  prompter  of  false  witnes!.es,  had  been  rewarded  only  (00 
piDdigally  Tor  the  honour  of  the  new  government.  That  he  should  hold 
_  nylugh  office  wiis  of  course  impossible.  But  a  sinecure  place  of  five 
*  hodred  a  year  had  been  created  for  him  in  the  department  of  (be  Excise. 
Be  HDir  had  what  to  him  was  opulence  ;  but  opulence  did  not  satisfy  him. 
For  tnoney  indeed  he  had  never  scrupled  (o  be  guilty  of  fraud  a^^vated 
by  bypooisy  :  yet  the  love  of  money  was  not  his  strongest  passion.  I.ong 
wit  had  developed  in  him  a  moral  disease  from  which  people  who  have 
Mdc  political  agitation  their  calhng  are  seldom  wholly  free.  He  could  not 
kquJM.  Sedition,  from  being  his  business,had  become  his  pleasure.  It  was 
itiniposnble  for  him  to  hve  without  doing  mischief  as  for  an  old  dram 
driakcf  M  an  old  opium  eater  to  live  without  thedaily  dose  of  poison.    The 

I  My  discomfbrts  and  hazards  of  a  lawless  life  had  a  strange  attraction  for 
Ibl  He  could  no  more  be  turned  into  a  peaceable  and  loyal  subject  than 
tke  fm  can  be  turned  into  a  shepherd's  dog,  or  than  the  kite  can  l>e  taaght 
the  hahili  of  the  bam  door  fowl.  The  red  Indian  prefers  his  hunting  ground 
ID  cnllivated  fields  and  stately  cities  :  the  gipsy,  sheltered  by  a  commodious 
ivd,  and  provided  with  meat  in  rlue  season,  still  pines  for  the  ra^ed  tent 
•  Van  Orohi.  Maieb  >{.  itip.  Bui  he  it  inimki:n  sj,  la  Ihe  pnicher.  "nie  scnaon 
■  FiUDL  Ii  tn*  inuhRl  It  Bow  Church  before  Ihe  Couti  of  Aldennea. 
t  Wdawkd'f  Jtfnmn'ui  Ile6irmalia-  Feb.  11,  i6go. 
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on  the  moor  and  the  chance  meal  of  carrion  ;  and  even  so  Ferguson  became 
weary  of  plenty  and  security,  of  his  salary,  his  house,  his  table,  and  bis 
coach,  and  longed  to  be  again  the  president  of  societies  into  which  none 
could  enter  without  a  password,  the  director  of  secret  presses,  the  distributor 
of  inflammatory  pamphlets  ;  to  see  the  walls  placarded  with  descriptions  o£ 
his  person  and  offers  of  reward  for  his  apprehension  ;  to  have  six  or  seven 
names,  with  a  different  wig  and  cloak  for  each,  and  to  change  his  lodgings 
thrice  a  week  at  dead  of  night.  His  hostility  was  not  to  Popery  or  to 
Protestantism,  to  monarchical  government  or  to  republican  government,  to 
the  House  of  Stuart  or  to  the  House  of  Nassau,  but  to  whatever  was  at  the 
time  established. 

By  the  Jacobites  this  new  ally  was  eagerly  welcomed.  They  were  at  that 
Ho  s  of  nion^ent  busied  with  schemes  in  which  the  help  of  a  veteran  plotter 
the^aco-  was  much  needed.  There  had  been  a  great  stir  among  them  from 
^^^^  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  announced  that  William  had  de^ 

termined  to  take  the  command  in  Ireland ;  and  they  were  all  looking  forward 
with  impatient  hope  to  his  departure.  He  was  not  one  of  those  princes 
against  whom  men  lightly  venture  to  set  up  a  standard  of  rebellion.  His 
courage,  his  sagacity,  the  secrecy  of  his  councils,  the  success  which  had 
generally  crowned  his  enterprises,  overawed  the  vulgar.  Even  his  most 
acrimonious  enemies  feared  him  at  least  as  much  as  they  hated  him.  While 
he  was  at  Kensington,  ready  to  take  horse  at  a  moment's  notice,  roalecon- 
tents  who  prized  their  heads  and  their  estates  were  generally  content  to  vent 
their  hatred  by  drinking  confusion  to  his  hooked  nose,  and  by  squeezing  with 
significant  energy  the  orange  which  was  his  emblem.  But  their  courage 
rose  when  they  reflected  that  the  sea  would  soon  roll  between  him  and  eur 
island.  In  the  military  and  political  calculations  of  tliat  age,  thirty  leases 
of  water  were  as  important  as  three  hundred  leagues  now  are.  The  winds 
and  waves  frequently  interrupted  all  communication  between  England  and 
Ireland.  It  sometimes  happened  that,  during  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  not 
a  word  of  intelligence  from  London  reached  l3ublin.  Twenty  English  coun- 
ties  might  be  up  in  arms  long  before  any  rumour  that  an  insurrection  was  even 
apprehended  could  reach  Ulster.  Early  in  the  spring  therefore,  the  leading 
malecontents  assembled  in  London  for  the  ])urposc  of  concerting  an  exten- 
sive plan  of  action,  and  corresponded  assiduously  both  with  France  and 
with  Ireland. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  factions  when,  on  the  twentieth  of 
M  .,!„«  «f  March,  the  new  Parliament  met.  The  first  duty  which  the  Com- 
the  new  mous  had  to  perform  was  that  of  choosing  a  Speaker.  Trevor  was 
Parliament,  proposed  by  Lowthcr,  was  elected  without  opposition,  and  was 
presented  and  approved  with  the  ordinary  ceremonial.  The  King  then  made 
a  sj^eech  in  which  he  es|)ecially  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
I  louses  two  imf>ortant  subjects,  the  settling  of  the  revenue  and  the  granting 
of  an  amnesty.  He  represented  strongly  the  necessity  of  despatch.  Every 
day  was  precious,  the  season  for  action  was  approaching.  **  Let  not  us, 
he  said,  **  be  engaged  in  debates  while  our  enemies  arc  in  the  field."* 

The  first  subject  wliich  the  Commons  took  into  consideration  was  the  state 
s.tticmcnt  ®^ ^^^^  revenue.  A  great  part  of  the  taxes  had,  since  the  accession 
of  the  of  William  and  Mary,  been  collected  under  the  authority  of  Acts 
revenue,  passed  for  short  terms,  and  it  was  now  time  to  determine  on  a  per- 
manent arrangement.  A  list  of  the  salaries  and  ])ensions  for  which  provision 
was  to  be  made  was  laid  before  the  House  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  sums 
thus  expended  called  forth  very  just  complaints  from  the  independent  mem- 
bers, among  whom  Sir  Charles  Sedley  distinguished  himself  by  his  sarcastic 
pleasantry.     A  clever  speech  which  he  made  against  the  placemen  stole  into 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Msuxh  20,  3x,  39,  i6{S. 
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print  and  was  widely  circulated  :  it  has  since  been  often  republished  ;  and 
It  proves  what  his  poems  and  plays  nii};ht  make  us  doubt,  that  his  cimtcin- 
]Kjrarics  were  not  mistaken  in  considering  him  as  a  man  uf  parts  and  viva- 
city. Unfortunately  the  ill  humour  which  the  sight  of  the  Civil  Li&t  caused 
cvapomted  in  jests  and  invectives  without  producing  any  reform. 

Ihe  ordinary  revenue  by  which  the  government  had  been  supported  l)c- 
fore  the  Revolution  had  been  partly  hereditary,  and  had  been  partly  (irawn 
from  taxes  granted  to  each  sovereign  for  life.  The  hereditary  revenue  had 
posseil,  with  the  croiiTi,  to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  derived  from  the 
rents  of  the  royal  domains,  from  fees,  from  fines,  from  wine  licenses,  from 
the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices,  from  the  receipts  of  the  Post 
OfBce,  and  from  that  part  of  the  excise  which  had,  immediately  after  the 
Restoration,  been  granted  to  Charles  the  Second  and  to  his  successors  for 
ever  in  lieu  of  the  feudal  services  due  to  our  ancient  kings.  The  income 
from  all  these  sources  was  estimated  at  between  four  and  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds.* 

Those  duties  of  excise  and  customs  which  liad  l>een  granted  to  Jnnies  for 
life  had,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  yielded  about  nine  hundred  thousand 
]>«iunds  annually.  William  naturally  wished  to  have  this  income  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  his  uncle  had  enjoyed  it ;  and  his  ministers  did  ilieir 
l»est  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Lowther  moveii  that  the  grant  should  be  to  the 
King  and  Queen  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and  spoke  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  in  defence  of  this  motion.  lie  set  forth  William's  claims  to  public 
gratitude  and  confidence ;  the  nation  rescued  from  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power ;  the  Church  deliveretl  from  persecution  :  the  constitution  e>labli>hcd 
on  a  firm  basis.  Would  the  Commons  deal  grudgingly  with  a  prince 
who  had  done  more  for  Kngland  than  had  ever  been  done  for  her  by 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  so  short  a  time,  with  a  prince  who  was  now 
about  to  ex()ose  himself  to  hostile  weapons  and  ])estilential  air  in  order 
to  preser\'e  the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  with  a  prince  who  was  ])rayed 
for  in  every  corner  of  the  world  where  a  congregation  of  Protestanis 
could  meet  for  the  worship  of  God  ?t  But  on  this  subject  Lowther 
harangued  in  vain.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  equally  fixed  in  the  opinion  that 
the  liberality  of  Parliaments  had  been  the  chief  cau>e  of  the  disasters  of  the 
last  thirty  years ;  tliat  to  the  lil)crality  of  the  ParHament  of  1660  was  to  be 
a.scribed  the  misgovemment  of  the  Cabal,  that  to  the  liberality  of  the  Par- 
liament of  1685  was  to  be  ascribed  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  that 
the  Parliament  of  1690  would  be  inexcusable  if  it  did  not  profit  by  expe- 
rience. After  much  dispute  a  compromise  was  made.  That  i>ortion  of  tlie 
excise  which  had  been  settled  for  life  on  James,  and  which  was  estimated  at 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  was  settled  on  William  and  Mary  for 
their  joint  and  separate  lives.  It  was  supposed  that,  with  the  hereditary 
revenue,  and  with  three  hundred  thousand  a  year  more  from  the  excise.  Their 
Majesties  would  have,  independent  of  parliamentary  control,  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Out  of  this  income  was  to  be  defrayed 
the  charge  l)oth  of  the  royal  household  and  of  those  civil  offices  of  which  a  li>t 
had  been  laid  before  the  House.  This  income  was  therefore  called  the  Civil 
List.  The  expenses  of  the  royal  household  are  now  entirely  separated  from 
the  expenses  of  civil  government :  but,  by  a  whimsical  j>erversion,  the  name 
of  Civil  List  has  remained  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  revenue  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household.  It  is  still  more 
strange  that  several  neighbouring  nations  should  have  thought  this  most 
unmeaning  of  all  names  worth  borrowing.  Those  duties  of  customs  which 
had  been  settled  for  life  on  Charleys  and  James  successively,  and  which,  in  the 

'     *  Commons*  Journals  March  38,  1690,  and  March  i  and  March  30,  16SJ. 
f  Grey's  Dcbatca,  Marcli  37  and  28,  1690. 


^<i  set  3  precedent  ivhkli  might  secure  a  remote  posterity:) 
I  lie  inili^icroet  lilier.ility  of  former  Parliaments  had  prodnci 
.  vil.  Your  Maie:.ly  lias  delivered  tliis  Kcnemtioii.  Hy  ac 
ilic  Cominon>>  on  the  terms  on  whieli  it  is  olTered  Your  M 
:i  deliverer  of  future  jjenerations."  William  was  not  couv 
ino  mach  wisdom  ami  selfinminand  to  give  way  to  his  il 

;iccepted  (^doualy  what  he  could  not  but  consider  as  un 
The  Civil  List  was  charged  with  an  annuify  of  twenty  ll 
I'lmMon  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  in  addition  to  an  aniiT 
FHiiin  or  ^"'^  pounds  which  had  been  !<eltled  on  her  at  |h 
i-cnnuik.  tiagc.  This  artangemenl  was  tlic  reialt  of  a 
h.id  been  ef^ted  with  much  difficulty  and  afler  many  i 
The  King  and  t^eeli  had  never,  since  the  commencelTiGnC 
un  very  good  lenni  witli  their  sitter.  That  WiUiaui  hhc 
liked  by  a  woman  fdio  hod  just  sense  enough  lo  perceil 
Avas  soar  and  his  manners  lepuUive,  and  who  was  utleHyf 
tialing  his  higher  qualities,  is  not  cKlraordinaiy.  ButM 
loved.  Solivelyand  inlelligentawomancouldnot  indee 
^urc  frtim  the  society  of  Anne,  who,  when  in  ^nod  hi 
-lupid,  and,  when  in  bod  humour,  was  sulkily  stupid, 
wliosc  kindness  had  cndcariid  her  to  her  humblest  alien 
have  made  an  enemy  of  one  whom  it  vras  her  duty  and  I 
a  biend,  had  not  an  influence  stiangely  potent  and  : 
licca  iocesraatly  at  work  to  divide  ihe  Royal  House 
fondness  of  the  Princess  for  Lady  MarlborauEh  was  sni 
tious  age.  woCild  have  been  ascribed  to  some  talisman  o 
had  the  friends,  in  their  confidential  intercourse  with  ■ 
all  ceremony  and  all  titles,  and  become  plain  Mrs  Mi 
Freeman ;  but  even  Prince  Geoi^e,  who  cared  as  much 
Mrlh  a5  he  wns  capable  of  caring  for  anything  but  clai 
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to  Mr  Fre«man,  as  they  called  Marll)orough.     In  foreign  countries  people 
knew  in  general  that  Anne  was  governed  by  the  Cliurchills.     They  knew  also 
that  the  man  who  appeared  to  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of  her  favour  was  not 
only  a  great  soldier  and  politician,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of  his 
time,  that  his  face  and  ngure  were  eminently  handsome,  his  tem|)er  at  once 
Viland  and  resolute,  his  manners  at  once  engaging  and  noble.    Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  graces  and  accomplishments  like  his  should  win  a 
female  heart.     On  the  Continent  therefore  many  persons  imagined  that  he 
was  Anne*s  favoured  lover ;  and  he  was  so  described  in  contemporary  French 
libels  which  have  long  been  forgotten.   In  England  this  calumny  ne\*er  gained 
credit  even  with  the  vulgar,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  f(jund  even  in  the  most 
xibald  doggrel  that  was  sung  about  our  streets.     In  truth  the  Princess  seems 
never  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought  inconsistent  with  her  conjugal  vows. 
To  her,  Marlborough,  with  all  his  genius  and  his  valour,  his  beauty  and  his 
grace,  was  nothing  out  the  husband  of  her  friend.     Direct  power  over  Her 
Koyal  Highness  he  had  none.     He  could  influence  her  only  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  wife  ;  and  his  wife  was  no  passive  instrument.     Though  it 
is  impossible  to  discover,  in  anything  that  she  ever  did,  said,  or  wrt>te,  any 
indication  of  superior  understanding,  her  fierce  passions  and  strong  will  en- 
abled her  often  to  rule  a  husband  who  was  bom  to  rule  grave  senates  and 
mighty  armies.     His  courage,  that  courage  which  tlie  most  perilous  emer- 
gencies of  war  only  nuide  cooler  and  more  steady,  failed  him  when  he  had 
to  encounter  his  Sarah's  ready  tears  and  voluble  reproaches,  the  poutings  of 
her  lip  and  the  tossings  of  her  head.     History  exhibits  to  us  few  spectacles 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  a  great  and  wise  man,  who,  when  he  had  con- 
trived vast  and  profound  schemes  of  policy,  could  carry  them  into  effect  only 
bf  inducing  one  foolish  woman,  who  was  often  unmanageable,  to  manage 
another  woman  who  was  more  foolish  still. 

In  one  point  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  were  perfectly  agreed.  They  were 

qoally  bait  on  getting  money ;  though,  when  it  was  got,  he  loved  to  hoard  it, 

indshe  was  not  unwilling  to  spend  it.*     The  favour  of  the  Princess  they 

both  rrgardeil  as  a  valuable  estate.     In  her  father's  reign  they  had  begun  to 

grow  rich  by  means  of  her  bounty.     She  was  naturally  inclined  to  parsi- 

Booy ;  and,  even  when  she  was  on  the  throne,  her  equipages  and  tables  were 

bjno  means  sumptuous.f    It  might  have  l)een  thought,  therefore,  that. 

Witt  she  was  a  .subject,  thirty  thousand  a  year,  with  a  residence  in  the 

palace,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  all  her  wants.    There  were 

probably  not  in  the  kingdom  two  noblemen  possessed  of  such  an  income. 

mt  DO  income  would  satisfy  the  greediness  of  those  who  governed  her. 

&  repeatedly  contracted  debts  which  James  repeatedly  discharged,  not 

without  expressing  much  sur])rise  and  displeasure. 

The  Revolution  oi)ened  to  the  Churchills  a  new  and  bouncUess  prospect 

Cgain.   The  whole  conduct  of  their  mistress  at  the  great  crisis  had  proved 

wshe  had  no  will,  no  judgment,  no  conscience,  but  theirs.    To  them  she 

id  sacrificed  affections,  prejudices,  habits   interests.      In   ol>e(lience   to 

em,  she  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  her  father :  she  had  fled 

m  Whitehall  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  ice  and  mire,  to  a  hackney 

idi :  she  had  taken  rcliige  in  the  relxil  camp  :  she  had  consented  to  yield 

'  place  in  the  onler  of  succession  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.    They  saw  with 

mic  that  she,  over  whom  they  possessed  such  boundless  influence,  pes- 

U  a  contemporary  I.iinpoon  are  these  lines  : 

••  oh,  happy  couple !     In  their  life 
There  <l.x'«-  .ipjicar  iu>  siijn  tif  stnfo  ; 
They  do  a(free  •^  in  the  ni.iin. 
To  sAcrifiLC  their  soiiN  for  K-iin.  ' 

The  I-oir.iilc  N'ine,  1690. 

wift  mentionK  the  deficiency  of  h'^<pit;ility  and  ni.ignificence   in  her  V\Ou?.t\\o\«i 
litoSteJh,  AtiguAt  8,  171 1. 
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have  been  successful :  for,  if  the  scandalou.s  chronicle  of  those  times  could 

be  trusted,  he  had  stood  high,  too  high,  in  her  favour.*    He  was  authorised 

bfthe  King  to  promise  that,  if  the  Princess  would  desist  from  soliciting  the 

nembera  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  support  her  cause,  the  income  of  1  Icr 

Royal  Highness  should  be  increased  from  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  fifty 

thousand.     The  Countess  flatly  rejectee!  this  offer.     The  King's  word,  she 

had  the  insolence  to  hint,  was  not  a  sufficient  security.     "  I  am  confident," 

old  Shrewsbury,  "that  His  Majesty  will  strictly  fulfil  his  engagements.    If 

he  breaks  them  I  will  not  serve  him  an  hour  longer."    **  That  may  l)c  very 

honourable  in  you,**  answered  the  pertinacious  vixen  :  **  hut  it  will  be  very 

poor  comfort  to  the  Princess."     Shrewsbury,  after  vainly  attempting  to 

move  the  servant,  was  at  length  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  mistress. 

Anne,  in  language  doubtless  dictated  by  her  friend  Sarah,  told  him  that  the 

bosincss  had  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped,  and  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 

the  Commons.f 

The  truth  was  that  the  Princess's  prompters  hoiked  to  obtain  from  Parlia- 
ment a  much  larger  sum  than  was  offered  by  the  King.  Nothing  less  than 
serenty  thousand  a  year  would  content  ihem.  But  their  cupidity  over- 
reached itself.  The  House  of  Commons  showed  a  great  disposition  to 
gratify  Her  Royal  Highness.  Hut,  when  at  leni^th  her  too  eager  adherents 
Tcotared  to  name  the  sum  which  they  wished  to  grant,  the  murmurs  were 
kod.  Seventy  thousand  a  year  at  a  time  wherv  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  State  were  daily  increasing,  when  the  receipt  of  the  customs  was  daily 
diminishing,  when  trade  was  low,  when  every  gentleman,  every  merchant, 
was  retrenching  something  from  the  charge  of  his  table  and  his  cellar  ! 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  sum  which  the  King  was  understood  to 
be  willing  to  give  wouKl  l)e  amply  sufficient,  t  At  last  sc^nething  was  con- 
ceded on  botli  sides.  'ITie  Princess  was  forced  to  content  herself  with  fiftv 
thousand  a  year ;  and  William  agreed  that  this  sum  should  be  settled  on 
her  by  Act  of  Parliament.  She  rewarded  the  services  of  Lady  Marlborough 
with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year  ;  §  but  this  was  in  all  prol)ability  a  very 
mall  part  of  what  the  Churchills  gained  by  the  arrangement. 

After  these  transactions  the  two  royal  sisters  continued  during  many 
Bonths  to  live  on  terms  of  civility  and  even  of  apparent  friendship.  But 
Mary,  though  she  seems  to  have  borne  no  malice  to  Anne,  undoubtedly  felt 
against  Lad^  Marlborough  as  much  resentment  as  a  very  gentle  heart  is 
capable  of  feeling.  Marlborough  had  been  out  of  England  during  a  great 
part  of  the  time  which  his  wife  had  spent  in  canvassing  among  the  Tories, 
and,  though  he  had  undoubtedly  acted  in  concert  with  her,  had  acted,  as 
vnal,  with  temper  and  decorum.  He  therefore  continued  to  receive  from 
William  many  marks  of  favour  which  were  unaccompanied  by  any  indication 
of  displeasure. 

In  the  debates  on  the  settling  of  the  revenue,  the  distinction  l^ctween 
Whigs  and  Tories  does  not  api^ar  to  have  been  very  clearly  marked.  In 
trath,  if  there  was  anything  alMJut  which  the  two  parties  were  agreed,  it  was 
the  expediency  of  granting  the  customs  to  the  Crown  for  a  time  not  exceed- 
ing four  years.  But  there  were  other  questions  which  called  forth  the  old 
aainosity  in  all  its  strength.  The  Whigs  were  now  a  minority,  but  a 
■inority  formidable  in  numbers,  and  more  formidable  in  ability.  They 
earned  on  the  parliamentary  war,  not  less  acrimoniously  than  when  they 

*S«  the  Female  Nine. 

tlhe  L>uche*(S  of  Marlborough's  Vindication.  With  that  habitual  in.iccuracy.  which, 
WW  when  she  has  no  motive  for  lying,  makes  it  ncccssur\'  tn  read  every  word  written  or 
ioated  fay  her  with  su<(picion,  she  creates  Shrewsbury  a  Duke,  and  represents  herself  as 
ciilinf  him  "Your Grace."    He  was  not  made  a  Duke  till  1C94. 

\  Commons*  Journals,  December  ij  and  x8,  i68g. 

I  TmUctdon  of  the  Ducbe$»  (^Marlborough. 


n  passed  by  a  [larliai 
manner  ;  bnl  nolhing  would  induce  them  to  acknuwlcd 
of  lords  uid  gentlemen,  who  had  come  together  wilhon 
Great  Seal,  was  conltitutionallf  a.  Parliament.  Few  qt 
I'icited  stronger  uassions  than  Ihe  fjuestion,  practical 
porlant,  whether  the  bill  should,  or  should  not  be  declar 
always  upright  and  honourable,  but  a  bigot  ud  a  fo 
subject  singularly  otetinale  and  unrEUonable.  In  oa 
temper,  forgot  the  decorum  which  in  general  he  M 
nanowly  escaped  licing  committed  to  the  ciwlndy  of  Ou 
much  wrangling,  the  Whigs  earned  their  |iiiint  by  a 
Many  peers  signed  a.  strong  protest  written  by  Nottiit 
test  Ihe  bill,  which  was  indeed  open  lo  vcihal  critidsm, 
described  as  being  neither  gcKxl  English  nor  good  m 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  pcole>t  sTioulii  be  exptmgi 
resolution  Nottingham  and  his  followera  ag-iin  protest 
displeated  by  the  jieriinacity  of  his  Secretary  nf  Slate 
indeed  that  NotliDgham  declared  his  inlemioii  of  resij 
the  dilute  was  soon  accommodated.  William  was  too 
value  of  an  honest  man  in  a  dishonest  age.  Tlie  ver 
made  Nottingham  a  mu  tincec  was  a  security  that  he  wou 
The  Bill  went  down  lo  the  Lower  Hou!«  ;  and  it  w 
the  contest  there  would  be  long  and  fierce  :  but  a  sin{ 
question.  Somets,  with  a  force  and  eloquence  whit 
audience  acaisiomed  lo  hear  him  with  plcn^ur^,  expose 
doctrine  held.by  the  High  Tories.  "  If  ilie  Conventit 
he  nrgaed, — "was  not  a  Parliamenl,  how  can  we  be 
Act  of  Elizabeth  provirles  that  no  person  iliail  sit  or  v 
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This  was  the  only  victory  won  by  the  Whigs  during  the  whole  session. 
lliey  complained  loudly  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  change  which  negate  on 
had  been  made  in  the  military  government  of  the  city  of  London,  the  chAwes 
The  Tories,  conscious  of  their  strength,  and  heated  by  resentment,  tenancy  of* 
not  only  refused  to  censure  what  had  been  done,  but  determined  London, 
to  express  publicly  and  formally  their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  having 
brougnt  in  so  many  churchmen  and  turned  out  so  many  schismatics.     An 
address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Clargcs,  member  for  Westminster,  who  was 
known  to  be  attached  to  Caermarthen.    **  The  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  City,"  said  Clarges,  *'  show  that  His  Majesty  has  a  tender  care 
of  us.     I  hope  that  he  will  make  similar  alterations  in  every  county  of  the 
realm."     The  minority  struggled  hard.     **  Will  you  thank  the  King,"  they 
said,  '*  for  putting  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies? 
Some  of  those  whom  he  has  been  advised  to  entrust  with  military  command 
bive  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him.     Others  were  well  known,  in  the  evil  days,  as  stanch  jurymen,  who 
were  sure  to  find  an  Exclusionist  guilty  on  any  evidence  or  no  evidence." 
Nor  did  the  Whig  orators  refrain  from  using  those  topics  on  which  all 
(actions  are  eloquent  in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  which  all  factions  are  but 
loo  ready  to  treat  lightly  in  the  hour  of  prosperity.     **  Let  us  not,"  they 
said,  **  pass  a  vote  which  conveys  a  reflection  on  a  large  body  of  our  country- 
men, good  subjects,  good  Protestants.     The  King  ought  to  be  the  head  of 
his  whole  people.     Let  us  not  make  him  the  head  of  a  party."     7'his  was 
excellent  doctrine  :  but  it  scarcely  became  the  lips  of  men  who,  a  few  weeks 
before,  had  opposed  the  Indemnity  Bill  and  voted  for  the  Sacheverell 
Qanse.     The  address  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty«six.* 

As  soon  as  the  numbers  had  been  announced,  the  minority,  smarting  from 

their  defeat,  brought  forward  a  motion  which  caused  no  little  em-  Ahiumtion 

barras&inent  to  the  Tory  placemen.     The  oath  of  allegiance,  the  ^"^ 

Whigs  said,  was  drawn  in  terms  far  too  lax.     It  might  exclude  from  public 

cmpk»3rment  a  few  honest  Jacobites  who  were  generally  too  dull  to  l)c 

nuschievous  :  but  it  was  altogether  inefficient  as  a  means  of  binding  the 

apdle  and  slippery  consciences  of  cunning  priests,  who,  while  affecting  to 

bcua  the  Jesuits  m  abhorrence,  were  proficients  in  that  immoral  casuistry  which 

HIS  the  worst  part  of  Jesuitism.    Some  grave  divines  had  openly  said,  others 

kd  even  dared  to  write,  that  they  had  sworn  fealty  to  William  in  a  sense 

altogether  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  sworn  fealty  to  James.    To 

[anies  they  had  plighted  the  entire  faith  which  a  loyal  subject  owes  to  a 

iriitfnl  sovereign  :   but,  when  they  promised  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 

William,  they  meant  only  that  they  would  not,  whilst  he  was  able  to  hang 

lem  for  rebelling  or  conspiring  against  him,  run  any  risk  of  l)eing  hanged. 

one  could  wonder  that  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  malccontent  clergy 

ovld  have  corrupted  the  malccontent  laity.      When  Prebendaries  and 

dots  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  had  equivocated  in  the  very 

of  kissing  the  Gospels,  it  was  hardly  to  bi  expected  that  attorneys  and 

{Uherers  would  be  more  scrupulous.     The  consequence  was  that  every 

utment  swarmed  with  traitors ;  that  men  who  ate  the  King's  bread, 

who  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  disbursing  his 

mies,  of  victualling  his  ships,  of  clothing  his  soldiers,  of  making  his 

ery  ready  for  the  field,  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  an  usurper, 

of  drinking  to  his  speedy  downfall.     Could  any  government  be  safe 

I  was  hated  and  betrayed  by  its  own  servants?     And  was  not  the 

sh  government  exposed  to  danj^crs  which,  even  if  all  its  servants  were 

might  well  excite  serious  :ij)pTchcn^Mms  ?    A  disputed  succession,  "wai 

*  Cmnmont'  Joumah,  April  24,  1690;  Grey's  Debates. 
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ivilli  Krance.  ww  in  ScolLmd,  war  in  Ireland,  was  not  all  lliis  enough 
irilliuiLl  lrc:ichciy  in  every  areenal  and  in  every  custam  boDse  ?  There  mud 
I  language  loo  precise  W  be  enplained  oway,  in  language 


Tin 


|ai!ol>iie  LMuld  repeat  without  (he  coniciousness  that  he  was  per- 
nsgif,  I'liMiiyh  the  tealoU  o(  indefeasible  hereditary  right  had  in 
ci  obji'ci.oii  lo  swear  aJleginnce  to  William,  they  would  probablr 
•L>  til  :iliiiLii'  James.  On  sxich  grounds  as  these,  an  Abjuralion  Bill 
le  ffVLtiry  iv;ia  brought  into  the  House  of  Commonfl.     It  was  pro- 

Lii^iol  ili.ii  ovety  person  who  held  any  office,  civil,  military,  nr 
^1i  I  III  ill,  I'll  |i^in  of  deprivation,  soEemnly  abjure  the  exiled  Kin^  ■ 
>:iili  i^r  'i.iiujiiun  might  be  tendered  1^  nny  justice  of  the  peace 
bjix.i  »l  riii.'ir  Mfljeslies  ;  nnd  (hat,  if  it  were  refused,  the  recusant 
^  -iciu  t<>  I'Li^on,  and  should  lie  there  tu  long  at  he  Mntinned  al>> 

vi'riiy  (if  ilii^  last  provision  was  gcnrra-ll]'  and  most  justly  Uamed. 

turn  u\LTy  !-_' ,ime  meddliikg  magistrate  into  a  slate  inquisitor,  to  tfuist 

.1  \i\\\\\\  noil,  i\  Illi  lived  peaceably,  who  obeyed  the  laws,  who  paid  faix    ^ 

■a,  will,  loit:  1.1, 1  held  hS  who  did  note; "■-■■■ ■"— 

who  bad  ni:\i.r  troubled  Kb fana aba 


a  cti 


>  did  not  CKpect  ever  to  hold  anv  q(Bq^  > 
I  abont  prabknu  of  O^Meri  flUlaMjAj^  ~ 
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1 ;  •:  -{k'WxW.-  \\ '■:•(.■  -';.::•>:  \x\v\  i  ;io  i-  -i;r  •;;:;iii  '  a  .-li"rl  Mi^k-  -rcni-  •!  i'.'ii  "  - 
;;;: :  .'..if  suiiio  <.>f  the  lurics  wlio  ucic  in  laiiic  were  unw  iliiii;^  lo  irivca  vuio 
whicfa  might  be  thought  to  imlicate  tlial  ihcy  were  lukewarm  in  the  cau.se 
oftlieKiiig  whom  they  served.  William,  however,  took  care  to  let  it  be 
Qodentood  that  he  had  no  wish  to  impose  a  new  test  on  hib  subjects.  A 
fev  wordU  from  him  decided  the  event  of  the  conflict.  The  bill  was  rejected 
tbirtjr-six  hours  after  it  had  been  brought  in  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-two 
voces  to  a  hundred  and  sixty^tive.* 

Even  after  this  defeat  thie  Wiiigs  pertinaciously  returned  to  the  attack. 

Having  failed  in  one  House  they  renewed  the  battle  in  the  other.     Five 

days  alter  the  Abjuration  Bill  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  another 

.Abjuration  Bill,  somewhat  milder,  but  still  very  .severe,  was  laid  on  the  table 

of  the  Lords.  *(*    What  was  now  proposed  was  that  no  person  should  sit  in 

either  House  of  ParlLiment  or  hold  any  ofhcc,  civil,  military,  or  judicial, 

without  making  a  declaration  that  he  would  stand  by  William  and  Mary 

against  James  and  James's  adherents.    Every  male  in  the  kingdom  who  had 

attained  the  age  of  sixteen  was  to  moke  the  same  declaration  before  a  certain 

day.     If  he  failed  to  do  so  he  was  to  i)ay  double  taxes  and  to  be  incapaijle 

of  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  the  King  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  He  gave  his  assent  in  form  to  several  laws,  unrobed,  took 
his  seat  on  a  chair  of  state  which  had  been  placed  for  him,  and  listened  with 
much  interest  to  the  debate.  To  the  general  surprise,  two  noblemen  who 
had  been  eminently  zealous  for  the  Revolution  spoke  against  the  proposed 
tcrt.  Lord  Wharton,  a  Puritan  who  had  fought  for  the  Long  Parliament, 
said,  with  amusing  simplicity,  that  he  was  a  very  old  man,  that  he  had  lived 
through  troubled  times,  that  he  had  taken  a  great  many  oaths  in  his  <lay, 
and  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  hod  not  kept  them  all.  He  prayed  that  the 
an  might  not  be  lakl  to  his  charge  ;  and  he  declared  that  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  lay  any  more  snares  for  his  own  soul  and  for  the  souls  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  captain  of  the  Elnglish  vohmteers  who 
had  accompanied  William  from  Plelvoetsluys  to  Torbay,  declared  that  he 
was  much  m  the  same  case  with  I^rd  Wharton.  Marlborough  supported 
the  bilL  He  wondered,  he  said,  that  it  should  be  opposed  by  Macclesfield, 
who  had  borne  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Revolution.  Macclesfield, 
irritated  by  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  retorted  \i  ith  terrible  severity : 
'*  The  noble  Earl,"  be  said,  *'  exaggerates  the  share  which  I  had  in  the 
deliverance  <^  our  country.  I  was  ready,  indeed,  and  always  shall  l>e  ready, 
to  venture  m^  life  in  defence  of  her  laws  and  liberties.  But  there  are 
lengths  to  which,  even  for  the  sake  of  her  laws  and  liberties,  I  could  never 
go.  .1  only  rebelled  against  a  liad  King  :  there  were  those  who  did  much 
more."  Marlborough,  though  not  easily  discomposed,  could  not  but  feel 
the  edge  of  this  sarcasm  :  William  looked  displeased  ;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  House  was  troubled  and  gloomy.  It  was  resolved  by  fifty-one  votes 
to  forty  that  the  bill  should  be  committed  ;  and  it  was  committed,  but  never 
reported.  After  many  hard  struggles  between  the  Whigs  headed  by  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Tories  headed  by  Caennarthen,  it  was  so  much  mutilated  that 

*  Commons'  Journals,  April  94,  35,  and  a6 ;  Grey'»  Debates :  NarcituuK  Luttrell't 
Diary.  Nardssust  is  unusually  angry.  He  calU  the  bill  "a  perfect  trick  of  the  fanatics 
to  turn  out  the  Bi&hops  and  most  of  the  Church  of  England  Clergy."  In  a  Whig  pasr 
quinade  entitled  "A  speech  intended  to  h.ivc  been  spoken  on  the  Triennial  Bill,  on  Jjm. 
28,"  1691,  the  King  is  said  to  have  "  browbeaten  the  Abjuration  Bill." 

t  Loras^  Journals,  May  z,  1600.  This  Bill  is  among  the  Archives  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Burnet  confounds  it  witn  the  bill  which  the  Commons  had  rejected  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Ralph,  who  saw  that  Burnet  h.id  committed  a  blunder,  but  did  not  see 
what  the  blunder  was,  has,  in  tr^-in?  to  correct  it,  added  several  blunders  of  his  own  ; 
and  the  Oxford  editor  of  Burnett  Has  been  mi«I«:d  bv  R.ilnh. 
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il  tctoiiietl  lilllc  more  than  its  name,  nnd  did  not  seem  to  ihosc  who  ha/I 
introduced  il  to  lie  worth  any  fuitber  contest.' 

The  djsconiliture  of  the  Whigs  was  complelett  by  a  communicition  from 
Am  tf  llic  Kini;,  Caeimanben  appealed  in  the  House  ol  Lords  bearing 
''•""■  m  \ni  Imnd  a  parduQent  signed  by  Williajo.  Il  was  an  Art  o( 
Grace  for  polili.nl.-fTences, 

Between  an  .\  1 1  of  Grace  originating  with  the  Sovereign  atid  an  Act  of  In- 
demnity otiL;inari[i^.  with  the  Esiaics  of  the  Realm  there  arc  some  remuL- 
able  dial inc lion  1,.  An  Act  of  Indemnity  passes  through  all  the  stages  through 
which  oilier  laws  ]'ass,  and  may,  durjni:;  its  progress,  be  amended  by  eit^ 
House.  An  Act  of  Grace  is  received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  is  read 
only  once  by  tlie  Lords  and  oace  by  the  Commons,  and  must  be  either  re- 
jected altogether  or  accepted  as  it  standi.+  William  had  not  vcnlured  to 
submit  such  nn  Act  to  tbe  preceding  ParliamenL  But  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment he  iia.i  cfiiain  of  a  majority.  The  minority  gave  no  trouble.  The 
stubborn  i^piril  \>bich  had,  durine  two  ses»ons,  obstructed  ibe  progress  of 
the  Bill  of  Irilciniiiiyhadbeciiatlcngdi  broken  by  defeats  and  humihaCioia. 
Itolli  llou-cs  sioikI  up  uncQvcMd  whOc  the  Act  of  Grace  was  read,  attdgate 
their  sanction  lu  it  wilhout  one  dinenCicnt  v<nce. 

There  would  not  have  been  this  unanimity  had  not  a  fen-  great  criminili 
been  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty.  Koremost  aiii»nf;  thcni  sluod 
the  surviviuK  members  of  i!ie  Hi|;h  Court  of  Justice  which  had  sjte  on 
Charles  the  First.  With  tlicsc  ancient  men  were  joined  the  t«o  naiiielcs 
executioner,  who  had  done  llicir  office,  with  masked  faces,  on  the  scaRolil 
before  (be  Banqueting  House.  None  knew  who  they  were,  or  of  what  raDJc 
It  was  probable  that  ihcybad  been  long  dead.  Vet  il  was  thought  necessity 
to  declare  that,  if  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-one  years,  they  sliould  1< 
<liscovered,  they  uoiild  still  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  llieir  great  cHme. 
Perhaps  it  would  liardlv  have  been  thought  necessary  to  mention  these 
men,  if  the  animosities  of  the  preceding  generation  had  not  been  rekiuillfd 
by  the  recent  appearance  oi  Luillow  in  England.  About  thirty  of  the  agents 
of  the  tyranny  of  Jameii  were  left  to  the  law.  With  these  cxceptiotis  all  poli- 
tical offences,  committed  before  the  day  on  which  the  royal  signature  iru 
aHixcil  to  the  Act,  were  covered  n*ilh  a  general  oblivion.:^  Kven  the  crimi. 
iials  who  were  by  name  excluded  had  little  to  fear.  Many  of  Ihcni  were  iti 
foreign  countries  ;  and  thusc  who  were  in  England  were  well  assured  that, 
unless  they  committed  some  new  fault,  they  would  not  be  niolcsted. 

Ih  Grace         ui  cd  lam  aid 


ed  b 

lied  h    C 

hen   h      b 
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the  last  and  tbe  worst  is  that  which  is  inseparably  associated  witli  the 
names  of  James  and  Jeffreys.     But  it  assuredly  would  not  have  been  the 
last,  perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  the  worst,  if  William  had  not  had  the 
virtue  and  tbe  firmness  resolutely  to  withstand  the  importunity  of  his  mast 
zealous  adherents.     These  men  were  bent  on  exacting  a  terrible  retribution 
for  all  they  had  undergone  during  seven  disastrous  years.     The  scaffold 
of  Sidney,  the  gibbet  of  Cornish,  the  stake  at  which  Elizabeth  Gaunt  had 
perished  in  the  flames  for  the  crime  of  harbouring  a  fugitive,  the  porches  of 
tbe  Somersetshire  churches  surmounted  by  the  skulls  and  quarters  of  murdered 
peasants,  the  holds  of  those  Jamaica  ships  from  which  every  day  the  carcass 
of  some  prisoner  dead  of  thirst  and  foul  air  had  been  flung  to  the  sharks,  all 
these  things  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  party  which  the  Revolution  had 
made,  for  a  time,  dominant  in  the  State.     Some  chiefs  of  that  partv  had 
itileemed  their  necks  by  paying  heavy  ransom.    Others  had  languished  long 
in  Newgate:     Others  had  starved  and  .shivere<l,  winter  after  winter,  in  the 
{vrets  of  Amsterdam.     It  was  natural  that  in  the  day  of  their  power  and 
pnvperity  they  should  wish  to  inflict  some  part  of  what  they  had  suffered, 
boring  a  whole  year  they  pursued  their  sclienie  of  revenge.     They  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  Indemnity  Bill  after  Indemnity  Bill.     Nothing  stood 
between  tliem  and  their  victims,  but  William's  immutable  resolution  that 
the  glory  of  the  great  deliverance  which  he  had  wrought  should  not  be 
fldUol  by  cruelty.     His  clemency  was  peculiar  to  himself.     It  was  not  the 
demency  of  an  ostentatious  man,  or  of  a  sentimental  man,  or  of  an  easy 
tenpered  man.     It  was  cold,  unconciliating,  inflexible.     It  produced  no 
Ik  stage  efTects.     It  drew  on  him  the  savage  invectives  of  those  whose 
Mkrolent  passions  he  refused  to  satisfy.     It  won  for  him  no  gratitwie  from 
doe  who  owed  to  him  fortune,  liberty,  and  life.     While  the  violent  W'higs 
oOcd  at  bis  lenity,  the  agents  of  the  fallen  tyranny,  as  soon  as  they  found 
(hrmielves  safe,  instead  of  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  liim,   re- 
poidied  him  in  insulting  language  with  the  mercy  which  he  had  extended 
to  them.     His  Act  of  Grace,  they  said,  had  completely  refuted  his  Decla- 
Was  it  possible  to  believe  that,  if  there  had  been  any  truth  in  the 
whidi  he  had  brought  against  the  late  government,  he  would  have 
impunity  to  the  guilty?    It  was  now  acknowledged  by  himself, 
der  his  own  hand,  that  the  stories  by  which  he  and  his  friends  had  de- 
led tbe  nation  and  driven  away  the  royal  family  were  mere  calumnies 
ited  to  serve  a  turn.     The  turn  had  been  served  ;  and  the  accusations 
vbidi  he  had  inflamed  the  public  mind  to  madness  were  coolly  with- 
ffiL*     Bat  none  of  these  things  moved  him.     He  had  done  well.     1  le 
risked  his  popularity  with  men  who  had  l)een  his  warmest  admirers,  in 
rto  give  repose  and  security  to  men  by  whom  his  name  was  never  men- 
d  without  a  curse.     Nor  had  he  conferred  a  less  l>enefit  on  those  whom 
td  disappointed  of  their  revenge  than  on  those  whom  he  had  protected. 
had  saved  one  faction  from  a  proscription,  he  had  saved  the  other 
die  reaction  which  a  proscription  would  inevitably  have  produced.     If 
opfe  did  not  justly  appreciate  his  policy,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
a  discharged  his  duty  by  them.     He  feared  no  obloquy  ;  and  he 
I  no  thanks. 

be  twentieth  of  May  the  Act  of  CJrace  was  passed.     The  King  then 
d  tbe  Houses  that  his  visit  to  Ireland  could  no  longer  l)c  i^vt  ParUa- 
,  that  he  had  therefore  determined  to  prorogue  them,  and  ^^^SILR"*' 
(less  some  unexpected  emergency  made  their  advice  and  '^"*****^ 
e  necessary  to  him,  he  shouhl  not  call  them  again  from  their  homes 
ext  winter.     "Then,'*  he  said,   **  I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  Go<l, 
have  a  happy  meeting." 
TScrth  waM  one  of  the  maay  malecontcnt!*  who  were  never  tired  ot  harping  otv 


Prriiar.i-  moTe  chcerirg  than  they  had  been  a  lew  i 
"u'."i,l"l  activity  with  wliich  he  hart  personally  urgert 
'■"  tiiHn  for  ihc  nest  campaign  hart  prortiiccd  ai 

I'lic  iicrvcf  of  the  goverameiit  were  new  strung.  In 
llie  militarj  artniiiiHtralioQ  the  influence  ofa  vigumii.-i . 
Abundant  supplies  ofrood,  clothing,  anrt  medicine,  vi 
from  Ihaw  which  Shates  Imrt  fnnitshed,  were  sent  : 
('hannd.  A  lliousand  baggnj^  wagons  liivd  been  n 
great  expi!(l)tion  ;  and,  during  some  wcek^  the  road 
Chestei  -wa  covered  vith  Ihem.  Clreat  ininben  of 
fil!  (he  chasms  which  peitilence  hart  mart'^  in  the  I 
rcyimenl*  from  Scotland,  Cheshire,  I„iiicn.sliiTe,  and  C 
m  the  H*7  of  lieltatl.  The  uniforms  ami  nmis  of  ll 
inrticaled  ibe  pulent  inRiience  of  ihe  ma  -.l^jr's  e<rE. 
Inllons  were  inleispened  several  hardy  hands  of  Gerr 
mercenaries.  Before  the  cndof  May  I'hc  I'liglish  forc« 
thirty  thousand  fighlhig  men.  A  few  iiiiirc  troops  am 
ol  military  stores  were  on  boaiil  of  a  fleet  which  lay  in 
and  which  was  ready  lo  weigh  anchor  .'^'^  stion  as  the 
James  ought  to  have  maitc  no  ctjiinlly  good  use  of 
AKnndun-  his  army  had  l>ceii  in  ivinier  ijuariets.  Stii 
'uTm.1  '»'  drilling  might,  in  the  interval  between 
IhMM.  have  turned  ihc  ntblelic  and  enthusiastic  1 
semblert  under  his  standard  into  good  wliiiers.  Bui  tl 
1~hc  Coarl  of  Dublin  \nis,  duriii);  llint  sea^i>n  of  Ina 
ami  claret,  love  letters  and  cfiallengei.  'I  he  aspect  o 
nut  very  brilliant.  The  whole  mimberof  coadiea  w 
there,  those  of  the  King  and  of  llic  French  Lege 
it  lo  forly-t     But  though  there  wns  little  s^h 
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m  memorial  which  he  delivered  to  James,  the  abuses  which  made  the  Irish 

foot  a  curse  and  a  scandal  to  Ireland.     Whole  companies,  said  the  ambas- 

sador,  quit  their  colours  on  the  line  of  march  and  wander  to  right  and  left 

pillag^g  and  destroying  :  the  soldier  takes  no  care  of  his  arms  :  the  captain 

sever  troubles  himself  to  ascertain  wliether  the  arms  are  in  good  order  :  the 

consequence  is  that  one  man  in  every  three  has  lost  his  musket,  and  tliat 

another  man  in  every  three  has  a  musket  that  will  not  go  off.     Avaux 

idjured  the  King  to  prohibit  marauding,  to  give  orders  that  the  troops 

should  be  regularly  exercised,  and  to  punish  every  officer  who  suffered  his 

men  to  neglect  their  weapons  and  accoutrements.   If  these  things  were  done, 

His  Majesty  might  hope  to  have,  in  the  approaching  spring,  an  army  with 

which  the  enemy  would  be  unal)le  to  contend.     This  wasgoo<i  advice  :  but 

James  was  so  far  from  taking  it  that  he  would  hardly  listen  to  it  with 

patience.     Before  he  had  heard  eight  lines  read  he  flew  into  a  passion  and 

accused  the  ambassador  of  exaggeration.      **This  paper,  Sir,"  said  Avaux, 

"ii  not  written  to  be  published.     It  is  meant  solely  for  Your  Majesty's 

information  ;  and,  in  a  paper  meant  solely  for  Your  Majesty's  information, 

flattery  and  disguise  would  be  out  of  place  :  but  I  will  not  persist  in  reading 

what  is  so  disagreeable."     "Go  on,"  said  James,  very  angrily  ;  '*!  will 

bear  the  whole.       He  gradually  l)ccame  calmer,  took  the  memorial,  and 

promised  to  adopt  some  of  the  suggestions  which  it  contained.     But  his 

promUe  was  soon  forgotten.* 

His  financial  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  his  military  administration. 
His  one  fiscal  resource  was  robber)',  direct  or  indirect.  Every  Protestant 
who  had  remained  in  anv  part  of  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland 
was  robbed  directly,  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  money  out  of  his  strong 
box,  drink  out  of  his  cellars,  fuel  from  his  turf  stack,  and  clothes  from  his 
wardrobe.  He  was  robbed  indirectly  by  a  new  issue  of  counters,  smaller 
in  size  and  baser  in  material  than  any  which  had  yet  borne  the  image  and 
nperscription  of  James.  Even  brass  had  begun  to  be  scarce  at  Dublin  ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  ask  assistance  from  Lewis,  who  charitably  bestowed  on  his 
ally  an  old  cracked  piece  of  cannon  to  be  coined  into  crowns  and  shillings.f 

But  the  French  king  had  determined  to  send  over  succours  of  a  verj'  dif- 
ferent kind.     He  proposed  to  take  into  his  own  scr\ice,  and  to  form  ^^  „„„. 
bf  the  best  discipline  then  known  in    the  world,  four  Irish  regi-  flmry  force 
nents.     They  were  to  be  commanded  by  M  acarthy,  who  had  been  rrnnce  to 
Kverely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner    at   Newton  Butler.      His  ^^*^^^- 
wounds  had  been  healed  ;  and  he  had    regained  his  liberty  by  violating  his 
parole.     This  disgraceful  breach  of  faith  he  had  made  more  disj^raceful  by 
paltry  tricks  and  sophistical  excuses  which    would  have  l)ecomc  a  Jesuit 
netter  than  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.      Lewis  M'as  willing  that  the  Irish 
Rginients  should  be  sent  to  him  in  rags  and  unarmed,  and  insisted  only  that 
the  men  should  be  stout,  and  that  the  officers  should  not  l^e  banknipt  traders 
and  discarded  lacqueys,  but,  if  ix>ssiblc,  men  of  good  family  who  had  seen 
xnrice.     In  return  for  these  troops,  who  were  in  number  not  quite  four  ihou- 
and,  he  undertook  to  send  to  Ireland  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
excellent  French  infantry,  who  were  likely  in  a  day  of  battle  to  be  of  more 
Be  than  all  the  kenies  of  I-«inster,  Munstcr,  and  Connaught  together.:!: 

One  great  error  he  committed.     The  army  which  he  was  sending  to  assist 

*  Aranx,  Nov.  i|,  1689. 

t  Louvois  writes  to  Avaux,  -k^j-z-  i6|8  :  **  Comme  le  Roy  a  veu  par  vos  lettres  que 

le  Roy  d'Ancleterre  craignoit  dc  manqucr  dc  cuivre  ptnir  fftire  de  la  monnoye,  Sa  Ma- 
iestf  a  dcnn^  ordre  que  1  on  mist  sur  le  bastlmcnt  oui  portera  cctte  lettrc  une  pi^e  de 
canon  du  calibre  de  deux  qui  est  cventde,  de  laquellc  ccux  qui  travaillent  \  la  monnoye 
do  R«>y  d'Angleterre  poarront  se  servir  pour  rontinuer  k  faire  dc  la  monnoye. 

♦  Loavois  to  Avaux,  Nok.  ^h,  i68g.     The  force  sent  by  Lewis  to  ItcUnd  appears  \iy 
the  litis  at  the  French  War  Omce  to  ha.vc  amounted  to  seven  ihou-^and  two  Ywinitcd  ;vt\<i 
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'I'hc  r.i.ilianit.'nl  ha-.l  j-a-^^*.'!  :m    A^J    j'iovi-iin^^  tliat,  wliciiover  ht-  .-jhuu;.  i. 
go  out  of  England,  it  should  be  lawful  for  Mary  to  adinini:$ter  the  gOYeni  — 
ment  of  the  kingdom  in  his  name  and  her  own.  It  was  added  that  he  shoikA 
nerertheless,  during  his  absence,  retain  all  his  authority.     Some  chytdmrn 
were  made  to  this  arrangement.     Here,  it  was  said,  were  two  sopm^ 
powers  in  one  State.     A  public  functionary  might  receire  diametricaJhr' 
opposite  orders  from  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and  might  not  know  wbioR 
to  obey.     The  objection  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  speculatirely  just ;  hoc 
there  was  such  perfect  confidence  and  affection  between  the  royal  pair  that 
no  practical  inconvenience  was  to  be  apprehended.* 

As  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  prospects  of  William  were  msdi 
prepara-  moTc  cheering  than  they  had  been  a  few  months  earlier.  The 
?h"fiftt  activity  with  which  he  had  personally  urged  forward  the  prepui- 
war.  tions  for  the  next  campaign  had  produced  an  extraordinary  eflfect 

The  nerrcs  of  the  government  were  new  strung.  In  every  department  of 
the  military  administration  the  influence  of  a  vigorous  mind  was  perceptible. 
Abundant  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine,  very  different  in  qnalitr 
from  those  which  Shales  had  furnished,  were  sent  across  Saint  George  s 
(Channel.  A  thousand  baggage  waggons  had  been  made  or  collected  with 
^reat  expedition  ;  and,  during  some  weeks,  the  road  between  London  and 
Chester  was  covered  with  them.  Great  numbers  of  recruits  were  9ent  to 
fill  the  chasms  which  pestilence  had  made  in  the  English  ranks.  Fredi 
raiments  from  Scotland,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland  had  landed 
in  the  Bay  of  Belfast.  The  uniforms  and  arms  of  the  new  comers  dcariy 
indicated  the  potent  influence  of  the  master's  eye.  With  the  British  bat- 
talions were  interspersed  several  hardy  bands  of  German  and  Scandinavian 
mercenaries.  Before  the  end  of  May  the  English  force  in  Ulster  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  A  few  more  troops  and  an  immense  Quantity 
of  military  stores  were  on  board  of  a  fleet  which  lay  in  the  estuary  of  trie  Dee, 
and  which  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor  ."is  soon  as  the  King  was  on  board.t 

James  ought  to  have  made  an  equally  good  use  of  the  time  during  which 
AriminUtra-  his  army  had  been  in  winter  quarters.  Strict  discipline  and  rcga- 
y.?nic°s^nt  ^^^  drilling  might,  in  the  interval  l>etween  November  and  May, 
Dublin.  have  turned  the  athletic  and  enthusiastic  peasants  who  were  as- 
sembled under  his  standard  into  good  soldiers.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost. 
The  Court  of  Dublin  was,  during  that  season  of  inaction,  busied  with  dice 
and  claret,  love  letters  and  challenges.  TIk?  aspect  of  the  capital  was  indeed 
not  very  brilliant.  The  whole  number  of  coaches  which  could  be  mustered 
there,  those  of  the  King  and  of  the  French  legation  included,  did  not 
amount  to  forty.:}:  But  though  there  was  little  splendour  there  was  much 
dissoluteness.  Grave  Roman  Catholics  shook  their  heads  and  said  that  the 
Castle  did  not  look  like  the  palace  of  a  King  who  gloried  in  being  the 
champion  of  the  Church.  §  The  military  administration  was  as  deplorable 
as  ever.  The  cavalry  indeed  was,  by  the  exertions  of  some  gallant  officers, 
kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  But  a  regiment  of  infantry  differed  in 
nothing  but  name  from  a  latge  gang  of  Kappnrees.  Indeed  a  gang  of 
Kapparees  gave  less  annoyance  to  peaceable  citizens,  and  more  annoyance 
tu  the  enemy,  than  a  regiment  of  infantr>'.     Avaux  strongly  represented,  in 

*  Slat.  2  W.  &  M.  Rc«5.  1,  c  6  :  Grey's  Debates,  April  29,  M.iy  1,  5,  6,  7,  x69a 

t  Story's  Impartial  Histoiy  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

X  Avaux,  Jan.  ^l.  1^190. 

i  Macans  Excidium.  This  most  curious  work  has  been  recently  edited  with  great 
care  and  dilicencc  by  Mr  O'Callachan.  1  owe  so  much  to  his  learning  and  industry  that 
]  most  readily  excuse  the  national  partiality  which  sometimes.  I  cannot  but  think,  pcr> 
verts  his  judgment.  When  I  quote  the  Macarix  Excidium,  I  always  quote  the  Latin 
text.  The  (>nglish  version  i^  I  am  convinced,  merely  a  translation  ^rom  the  Latin,  and 
a  very  careless  and  imperfect  translation. 
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haos,  sach  as  he  had  read  of  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  whole  business  of 
11  the  public  functionaries  was  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  to  plunder  the 
^mremment  and  the  people.  AAer  he  had  been  about  a  month  at  the  Castle, 
le  dechuped  that  he  would  not  go  through  such  another  month  for  all  the 
rorld.  His  ablest  officers  confirmed  his  testimony.*  One  of  them,  indeed,  was 
0  vnjust  as  to  represent  the  people  of  Ireland,  not  merely  as  ignorant  and 
die,  which  they  were,  but  as  hopelessly  stupid  and  unfeeling,  which  they 
tsniredly  were  not  The  English  policy,  he  said,  had  so  completely  biiitaliseil 
ton  that  they  could  hardly  be  called  human  beings.  They  were  inscn- 
■Me  to  praUe  and  blame,  to  promises  and  threats.  And  yet  it  was  pity  of 
tbem  :  for  they  were  physically  the  finest  race  of  men  in  the  world.f 

By  this  time  Schomberg  had  opened  the  campaign  auspiciously.  He  had 
with  little  difficulty  taken  Charlemont,  the  last  important  fastness  which  the 
liish  occupied  in  Ulster.  But  the  great  work  of  reconquering  the  three 
mthem  provinces  of  the  island  he  deferred  till  William  should  arrive. 
William  meanwhile  was  busied  in  making  arrangements  for  the  government 
and  defence  of  England  during  his  absence.  He  well  knew  that  the  Jaco. 
bites  were  on  the  alert.  They  had  not  till  very  lately  been  an  united  and 
Hganised  faction.  There  had  been,  to  use  Melfort's  phrase,  numerous 
flags,  which  were  all  in  communication  with  Tames  at  Dublin  Castle,  or 
with  Mary  of  Modenaat  Saint  Germains,  but  which  had  no  connec-  pj.^^^  ^^^^^ 
tioo  with  each  other,  and  were  unwilling  to  trust  each  other.^  But  Fn^^iuh 
BDoe  it  had  been  known  that  the  usurper  was  about  to  cross  the  ti«endon. 
Ki,  and  that  his  sceptre  would  be  left  in  a  female  hand,  these  ^J?''|^'y:' 
gn^  had  been  drawing  close  together,  and  had  begim  to  form  ""*"'  " 
one  extensive  confederacy.  Clarendon,  who  had  refused  the  oaths,  and  Ailcs< 
bny,  who  had  dishonestly  taken  them,  were  among  the  chief  traitors. 
DMnouth,  though  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  sovereigns  who  were  in 
[XNKssion,  was  one  of  their  most  active  enemies,  and  undertook  what  may 
at  called  the  maritime  department  of  the  plot.  His  mind  was  constantly 
Kcnpied  bv  schemes,  disgraceful  to  an  English  seaman,  for  the  destniction 
if  the  English  fleets  and  arsenals.  He  was  in  close  communication  with 
one  naval  officers,  who,  though  they  served  the  new  government,  served 
t  soDenly  and  with  half  a  heart :  and  he  flattered  himself  that  by  promising 
ftoemen  ample  rewards,  and  by  artfully  inflaming  the  jealous  animosity 
vilh  which  they  regarded  the  Dutch  flag,  he  should  prevail  on  them  to 
loert  and  to  carry  their  ships  into  some  French  or  Irish  port.§ 

The  conduct  of  Penn  was  scarcely  less  scandalous.  He  was  a  zealous 
■d  busy  Jacobite  ;  and  his  new  way  of  life  was  even  more  un-  ^^^^ 
favourable  than  his  late  way  of  life  had  been  to  moral  purity.  It 
«M  hardly  possible  to  be  at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  courtier :  but 
It  VIS  utterly  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  conspirator. 
It  is  melancholy  to  relate  that  Penn,  while  professing  to  consider  even  de- 
fame war  as  sinful,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  a  foreign  army 
falo  the  heart  of  his  own  country.  He  wrote  to  inform  James  that  the  nd- 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal  to  the 
and  that,  if  England  were  now  invaded  from  France  or  from  Ireland, 


i"   •Lmxira  to  Louvois,  April  ,\,  Mav  M,  1690.     I  a.  HoRuette,  who  held  the  rank  of 
^Mufckal  de  Camp,  wrote  to  Louvots  to  the  same  eflect  about  the  same  time- 

t  '*La  politiqtie  des  Anglois  a  6x6  de  tenir  ces  peuples  cy  comme  des  esclaves,  et  si 

<|A  ne  leur  estoit  pas  permis  d'aptprendre  k  lire  et  k  tfcrire.     Cela  lex  a  rendu  si 

'nqnUs  n*oat  precque  point  d'humanitd    Rien  ne  les  esmeut.    lU  sont  peu  sensibles 

ueur  :  ec  les  menaces  ne  les  estonnent  point.    L'interest  meme  ne  les  pcut  engager 

linvuL    Ce  sont  pourtant  les  gens  du  monde  les  mieux  faits."— Desgrigny  to  I^uvois 

X  See  Melfort's  LettetM  to  James  written  in  October  1689.    I'hey  are  ataotvfL  ^^<^ 
^ane^apatt  Jiad  werepnmted  bv  Macphenon. 
Ufe  of  James,  ii.  443,  450:  and  Trials  ofAshton  and  Preston. 
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the  number  of  Royalists  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  ever.  Avaux  thought 
this  letter  so  important,  that  he  sent  a  transUtion  of  it  to  Lewis.*  A  good 
effect,  the  shrewd  am1>as8adur  wrote,  had  been  produced  by  this  and  similar 
communications  on  the  mind  of  King  James.  His  Majesty  was  at  last  coo* 
vinced  that  he  could  recover  his  dominions  only  sword  in  hand.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  great  preacher  of  peace 
to  produce  this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  old  tyrant  t  Penn's  prooeedingi 
had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  government.  Warrants  had  been  out 
against  him  ;  and  he  had  been  taken  into  custody ;  but  the  evidence  against 
him  had  not  been  sudi  as  would  support  a  charge  of  high  treason  :  he  had, 
as,  with  all  his  faults,  he  deserved  to  have,  many  friends  in  every  party :  he 
therefore  soon  regained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  plots.^ 

But  the  chief  conspirator  was  Richard  Graham,  Viscount  Preston,  who 

Presti»n.  ^*^^*  ^^  ^^  *'^^^  rcig"*  hecn  Secretary  of  State.  Though  a  peer  in 
Scotland,  he  was  only  a  baronet  in  England.  He  had,  indeed,  re- 
ceived from  Saint  Gcrmains  an  English  patent  of  nobility,  but  the  patent  bore 
a  date  ])ostcrior  to  that  flight  which  the  Convention  had  pronounced  an  ab- 
dication. The  Ix>nls  had,  therefore,  not  only  refused  to  admit  liim  to  a  share 
uf  their  privileges,  but  had  sent  him  to  prison  for  ]iresuming  to  call  himself  one 
of  their  order.  He  had,  however,  by  humbling  himself,  and  by  innthdrawing 
his  claim,  obtained  his  liberty.§  Though  the  submissive  language  which  be 
had  condescended  to  use  on  this  occasion  did  not  indicate  a  spirit  prepared  for 
martyrdom,  he  was  regarded  by  his  party,  and  by  the  world  in  general,  as 
a  man  of  courage  and  honour.  He  still  retained  the  seals  of  his  office,  and 
was  still  considered  by  the  adherents  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  as  the 
real  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  in  hich  favour  with  I>ewis,  at  whose  court 
he  had  formerly  resided,  and  had,  since  the  Revolution,  been  entrusted  by  the 
l^'rench  government  with  considerable  sums  of  money  for  ])olitical  purposes.! 
While  Preston  was  consulting  in  the  capital  with  the  other  heads  of  the 
faction,  the  rustic  Jacobites  were  laying  in  arms,  holding  musters,  and  forming 
themselves  into  com|>anies,  troops,  and  regiments.  There  were  alarming 
symptoms  in  Worcestershire.  In  l^ancashire  many  gentlemen  had  received 
commissions  signed  by  James,  called  tiiemselves  colonels  and  captains,  and 
made  out  long  lists  of  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates.  Letters  from 
^'o^kshi^e  brought  news  that  large  bodies  of  men,  who  seemed  to  have  met 
for  no  good  purpose,  had  been  seen  on  the  moors  near  Knaresborough. 
Ixitters  from  Newcastle  gave  an  account  of  a  great  match  at  football  which 
liad  been  played  in  Northumberland,  and  was  sus{)ccted  to  have  been  a  pre- 

*  Avaux  wrote  thii<  to  I^wi«  on  the  5th  of  June  1689:  "  TI  nuuii  est  venu  det  nouvellet 
nsse7  considerables  d'Angleterre  et  d'Eicos&e.  Jc  me  donnc  I'honncur  d'en  eiivoyer  dcs 
incmoires  a  vostic  Majestd,  teli  que  je  les  ay  receus  du  Ruy  do  la  Grande  Rrctaffne.  Le 
commencement  drs  nouvclles  datttfcs  d'Anglcterrc  est  la  copie  d'nnc  lettre  dc  M.  Pen, 
<|ue  jay  veuc  en  original."  The  Mtfmoiredea  Nouvellcn  d'Angleterre  et  d'Escossc,  which 
w.i«  sent  with  this  despatch,  begins  with  the  foIlowitiK  sentences,  which  must  therefore 
have  been  part  of  Pcnn\  letter  :  "  Le  Prince  d'Orangc  commence  d'estre  fort  d^gouttif 
dc  Thumeur  dcs  Anslois  ;  et  la  face  dcs  choses  change  bien  viste.  selon  la  nature  dcs  in-r 
sulajrcs  ;  et  sa  sant^  est  fort  mauvaise.  II  y  a  un  nuage  qui  commence  k  se  former  au 
nord  des  deux  royaumes,  ob  le  Roy  a  beaucoup  d'amis,  ce  qui  donne  beaucoup  d'ln- 
quietude  aux  principaux  amis  du  Prince  d'Orange.  qui.  estant  riches,  commcncent  ^ 
esirc  persuadez  que  ce  sera  I'cspde  qui  d«5cidera  dc  Icur  sort,  ce  qu'ils  ont  tant  tach<5 
d  cvitcr.  lis  appnShendent  une  invasion  d'Irlande  et  de  France  ;  et  en  cc  cas  le  Roy 
aura  plus  d'amis  que  jamais." 

t  *'  1-e  bon  effet,  Sire,  que  ccs  lettres  d'Elscossc  ct  d*Anglclerre  ont  pro^Iuit.  est  qu'cUes 
nnt  enfin  pcr«uad<5  le  Roy  d'Angleterrc  qu'il  nc  rccouvrcra  scs  cstats  que  Ics  arnies  ^  U 
main  ;  et  cc  n'est  pas  pcu  dc  Ten  avoir  convaincu." 

\  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  j',,  1689.  Van  Cillers  calls  Pcnn  "den 
bckenden  Archqualcer." 

\  Sec  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  the  Lords*  Juurnals  of  Nov.  11,  xa, 
and  27,  1689. 

I  One  remittance  of  two  thousand  pistoles  is  mentione<I  in  a  letter  of  Crois-iy  to  Avaux, 
Feb.  \\,  1689.    James,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  1^^  1689,  direcU  Preston  to  cou%vd«  Vvvccv*alC 
.7v  still  Secretary,  notw/thslanding  Melfort's  appointment. 
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text  for  a  gathering  of  tlic  disaffected.  In  the  crowd,  it  was  said,  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  well  mounted  and  armed,  of  whom  many  were 
Papists.* 

Aleantime  packets  of  letters  full  of  treason  were  constantly  passing  and  re- 
passing between  Kent  and  Picardy,  and  between  Wales  and  Ireland.  Some 
of  the  messengers  were  honest  fanatics  :  but  others  were  mere  mercenaries, 
and  trafficked  in  the  secrets  of  which  they  were  the  bearers. 

Of  these  double  traitors  the  most  remarkable  was  William  Fuller.  This 
man  has  himself  told  us  that,  when  he  was  very  young,  he  fell  in  The  jaco- 
with  a  pamphlet  which  contained  an  account  of  the  fla<;itious  life  |!?a««dbr 
and  horrible  death  of  Dangerfield.  The  boy's  imagination  was  set  i'ui*r. 
on  fire  :  he  devoured  the  book  :  he  almost  got  it  by  heart  ;  and  he  was  soon 
seized,  and  ever  after  haunted  by  a  strange  presentiment  tlwt  his  fate  would 
rexmble  that  of  the  wretched  adventurer  whose  history  he  had  so  eagerly 
read.+  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  prospect  of  dying  in  New- 
gale, with  a  back  flayed  and  an  eye  knocked  out,  would  not  have  seemed 
very  attractive.  But  experience  proves  that  there  are  some  distempered 
minds  for  which  notoriety,  even  when  accompanied  with  pain  and  shame, 
has  an  irresistible  fascination.  Animated  by  tnis  loathsome  ambition.  Fuller 
equalled,  and  perhaps  surpas5«jd,  his  model.  He  was  bred  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  was  page  to  Lady  Melfort,  when  Lady  Mel  fort  shone  at  Whitehall  as 
one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  the  train  of  Mary  of  Modena.  After  the 
Rerolution  he  followed  his  mistress  to  France,  was  repeatedly  employed  in 
delicate  and  perilous  commissions,  and  was  thought  at  Saint  Germains  to  be 
a  devoted  servant  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  In  truth,  however,  he  had,  in 
the  coarse  of  one  of  his  expeditions  to  Ix)ndon,  sold  himself  to  the  new  go- 
vcmment,  and  had  abjured  the  faith  in  which  he  had  l>een  brought  up.  The 
knour,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  turning  him  from  a  worthless  Papist  into  a 
worthless  Protestant  he  ascribed,  with  characteristic  impudence,  to  the  lucid 
rosoning  and  blameless  life  of  Tillotson. 

In  the  spring  of  1690,  Mary  of  Modena  wished  to  send  to  her  corrcspond- 
enti  in  London  some  highly  important  despatches.  As  these  despatches 
wtie  too  bulky  to  be  concealed  m  the  clothes  of  a  single  messenger,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  two  confidential  persons.  Fuller  was  one.  The  other 
was  a  zealous  young  Jacobite  named  Crone.  Before  they  set  out,  they  re- 
ceired  full  instructions  from  the  Queen  herself.  Not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  to 
be  detected  about  them  by  an  ordinary  search  :  but  their  buttons  contained 
letters  written  in  invisible  ink. 

The  pair  proceeded  to  Calais.  The  governor  of  that  town  furnished  them 
with  a  boat,  which,  under  cover  of  the  night,  set  them  on  the  low  marshy 
coast  of  Kent,  near  the  lighthouse  of  Dungeness.  They  walked  to  a  iarm- 
hoase,  procured  horses,  and  took  different  roads  to  London.  Fuller  hastened 
to  the  palace  at  Kensington,  and  delivered  the  documents  with  which  he  was 
chaiged  into  the  King's  hand.  The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled  seemed 
lo  contain  only  florid  compliments  :  but  a  pan  of  charcoal  was  lighted  :  a 
fiqnor  well  known  to  the  diplomatists  of  that  age  was  applied  to  the  paper: 
m  unsavoury  steam  filled  the  closet ;  and  lines  full  of  grave  meaning  l)egan 
to  appear. 

*  Xardsms  Luttrell't  Diary ;  Commons'  Journals,  May  14,  15,  30,  1690 ;  Kingston's 
Tmt  HiMoiy,  x6a^. 

tTke  Whole  Life  of  Mr  William  Fuller,  beinpr  an  Impartial  Account  of  his  Birth, 
Edocatioii,  Relations  and  Introduction  into  the  Service  of  the  late  King  James  and  his 
3«eea»  together  with  a  True  Discovery  of  the  Intrigues  for  which  he  lies  now  confined  ; 
isalsoof  the  persons  that  employed  and  assisted  him  therein,  with  his  Hearty  Repcnt- 

lace  for  the  Misdemeanours  he  did  in  the  late  Reign,  and  all  others  whom  Y\e  \\a\\\  \u< 

Bred :  impartially  writ  by  Himself  duriag  his  Cbn/inement  in  the  Queen's  UcucVx,  iio^ 

)f  course  I  shall  use  this  namtive  with  caution. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  Crone.  He  had  unfortunately  had 
Crone  time  to  deliver  his  letters  before  he  was  caught :  but  a  snare  was 
'arrested,  i^^jd  fo^  him  into  which  he  easily  fell.  In  truth  the  sincere  Jaco- 
bites were  generally  wretched  plotters.  There  was  among  them  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  sots,  braggarts,  and  babblers  ;  and  Crone  was 
one  of  these.  Had  he  been  wise  he  would  have  shunned  places  of  public 
resort,  kept  strict  guard  over  his  tongue,  and  stinted  himself  to  one  bottle 
at  a  meal.  He  was  found  by  the  messengers  of  the  government  at  a  tavern 
table  in  Gracechurch  Street,  swallowing  bumpers  to  the  health  of  King 
James,  and  ranting  about  the  coming  restoration,  the  French  fleet,  and  the 
thousands  of  honest  Englishmen  who  were  waiting  the  signal  to  rise  in 
arms  for  their  rightful  Sovereign.  He  was  carried  to  the  Secretary's  office 
at  Whitehall.  He  at  first  seemed  to  be  confident  and  at  his  ease ;  but 
when,  among  the  bystanders.  Fuller  appeared  at  liberty,  and  in  a  fashion- 
able garb,  with  a  sword,  the  prisoner's  courage  fell ;  and  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  articulate.* 

The  news  that  Fuller  had  turned  king's  evidence,  that  Crone  had  been 
arrested,  and  that  important  letters  from  Saint  Germains  were  in  the  hands 
of  William,  flew  fast  through  London,  and  spread  dismay  among  all  who 
M'ere  conscious  of  guilt,  f  It  was  true  that  the  testimony  of  one  witness, 
even  if  that  witness  had  been  more  rcsi>ectable  than  Fuller,  was  not  legally 
sufficient  to  convict  any  person  of  high  treason.  But  Fuller  had  so  managed 
matters  that  several  witnesses  could  be  produced  to  corroborate  his  evidence 
against  Crone  ;  and,  if  Crone,  under  the  strong  terror  of  death,  should 
imitate  Fuller's  example,  the  heads  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  The  spirits  of  the  Jacobites  rose, 
however,  when  it  was  known  that  Crone,  though  repeatedly  interrogated 
by  those  who  had  him  in  their  power,  and  though  assured  that  nothing 
but  a  frank  confession  could  save  his  life,  had  resolutely  continued  silent. 
What  effect  a  verdict  of  Guilty  and  the  near  prospect  of  the  gallows  mighl 
produce  on  him  remained  to  be  seen.  His  accomplices  were  by  no  means 
willing  that  his  fortitude  should  be  tried  by  so  severe  a  test.  They  there- 
fore employed  numerous  artifices,  legal  and  illegal,  to  avert  a  conviction. 
A  woman  named  Clifford,  with  whom  he  had  lodged,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  cunning  agents  of  the  Jacobite  faction,  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  keeping  him  steady  to  the  cause,  and  of  rendering  to  him 
services  from  which  scrupulous  or  timid  agents  might  have  shrunk.  When 
the  dreaded  day  came.  Fuller  was  too  ill  to  appear  in  the  witness-box,  and 
the  trial  was  consequently  postponed.  He  asserted  that  his  malady  was 
not  natural,  that  a  noxious  drug  had  been  administered  to  him  in  a  dish  of 
porridge,  that  his  nails  were  discoloured,  that  his  hair  came  off,  and  that  able 
physicians  pronounced  him  poisoned.  But  such  stories, even  when  they  rest  on 
authority  much  better  than  nis,  ought  to  be  received  with  very  great  distrust. 

While  Crone  was  awaiting  his  trial,  another  agent  of  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains,  named  Tempest,  was  seized  on  the  road  between  Dover  and 
London,  and  was  found  to  be  the  bearer  of  numerous  letters  addressed  to 
malecontents  in  England.:}:  Every  day  it  became  more  plain  that  the  state 
was  surrounded  by  dangers  :  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that,  at 
this  conjuncture,  the  Chief  of  the  State  should  quit  his  post. 

William,  with  painful  anxiety,  such  as  he  alone  was  able  to  conceal 
Difficuiues  under  an  appearance  of  stoical  serenity,  prepared  to  take  his  de- 
of  William,  parture.  Mary  was  in  agonies  of  grief ;  and  her  distress  affected 
him  more  than  was  imagined  by  those  who  judged  of  his  heart  by  his  de- 

*  Fuller's  Life  of  Himself. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  March,  6,  1690  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

\  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  xo^  1690. 
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meanour.*     He  knew  too  that  he  was  about  to  leave  her  surrounded  by 
difficulties  with  which  her  habits  had  not  qualified  her  to  contend.     She 
would  be  in  constant  need  of  wise  and  upright  counsel  ;  and  where  was  such 
coansel  to  be  found  ?    There  were  indeed  among  his  servants  many  able 
men  and  a  few  virtuous  men.      But,   even  when  he  was  present,  their 
political  and  personal  animosities  had  too  often  made  both  their  abilities 
and  their  virtues  useless  to  him.     What  chance  was  there  that  the  gentle 
Mary  would  be  able  to  restrain  that  party  spirit  and  that  emulation  which 
had  been  but  very  imperfectly  kept  in   order  by  her  resolute  and  politic 
husband  ?    If  the  interior  cabinet  which  was  to  assist  the  Queen  were  com- 
posed exclusively  either  of  Whigs  or  of  Tories,  half  the  nation  would  be  dis- 
gusted.    Yet,  if  Whigs  and  Tories  were  mixed,  it  was  certain  that  there 
would  be  constant  dissension.     Such  was  William's  situation  that  he  had 
only  a  choice  of  evils. 

All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of  Shrewsbury.     The 
character  of   this  man  is  a  curious  study.      He  seemed  to  be    Conduct 
the  petted  favourite  both  of  nature  and  of  fortune.     Illustrious   orshrews- 
birth,  exalted  rank,  ample  possessions,  fine  parts,  extensive  acquire-   ^^^' 
meots,  an  agreeable  person,  manners  singularly  graceful  and  engaging, 
combined  to  make  him  an  object  of  admiration  and  envy.     But,  with  all 
these  advantages,  he  had  some  moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities,  which 
made  him  a  torment  to  himself  and  to  all  connected  with  him.     His 
conduct  at  the  time    of   the    Revolution    had   given   the  world  a  high 
opinion,  not  merely  of  his  patriotism,  but  of  his  courage,  energy,  and 
decision.     It  should  seem,  however,  that  youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  ex- 
hilaration produced  by  public  sympathy  and  applause  had,  on  that  occasion, 
raised  him  above  himself.     Scarcely  any  other  part  of  his  life  was  of  a 
piece  with  that  splendid  commencement.     He  haa  hardly  become  Secretary 
di  State  when  it  appeared  that  his  nerves  were  too  weak  for  such  a  post. 
The  daily  toil,  the  heavy  responsibility,  the  failures,  the  mortifications,  the 
obloquy,  which  are  inseparable  from  power,  broke  his  spirit,  soured  his  tem- 
per, and  impaired  his  health.     To  such  natures  as  his  the  sustaining  power  of 
n^h  religious  principle  seems  to  be  peculiarly  necessary ;  and  unfortunately 
Shrewsbury  had,  in  the  act  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  that  superstition  in 
wfaidi  he  had  been  brought  up,  liberated  himself  also  from  more  salutary  bands 
which  might  perhaps  have  braced  his  too  delicately  constituted  mind  into 
steadfastness  and  uprightness.     Destitute  of  such  support,  he  was,  with 
great  abilities,  a  weak  man,  and,  though  endowed  with  many  amiable  and 
attractive  qualities,   could  not  be   called  an  honest  man.     For  his  own 
happiness,  lie  should  either  have  been  much  better  or  much  worse.     As  it 
was,  he  never  knew  either  that  noble  peace  of  mind  which  is  the  reward  of 
rectitude,  or  that  abject  peace  of  mina  which  springs  from  impudence  and 
insensibility.     Few  people  who  have  had  so  little  power  to  resist  tempta- 
tioo  have  suffered  so  cruelly  from  remorse  and  shame. 

To  a  man  of  this  temper  the  situation  of  a  minister  of  state  during  the 
year  which  followed  the  Revolution  must  have  been  constant  torture.  The 
ififficulties  by  which  the  government  was  beset  on  all  sides,  the  malignitv 
of  its  enemies,  the  unreasonableness  of  its  friends,  the  virulence  with  whicn 
the  hostile  factions  fell  on  each  other  and  on  every  mediator  who  attempted 
to  part  them,  might  indeed  have  discoursed  a  more  resolute  spirit. 
letore  Shrewsbury  had  been  six  months  in  office,  he  had  completely 
at  heart  and  head.  He  began  to  address  to  William  letters  wnich  it 
E  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  prince  so  strongminded  can  have  read  without 
iringled  compassion  and  contempt.  "I  am  sensible," — such  was  lV\e 
nostant  burden  of  these  epistles, —  "that  I  am  unfit  for  my  pWe.  1 
'  He  wrote  to  PortJsutd,  "Je  ptsuns  la  povre  nine,  qui  est  en  dcs  tcrriblcs  afft\c\\otkS.'' 
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caniii't  f\  It  niv>clf.      I  am  not  the  -aim'  man   ihal  I  \va>  half  a  \\:\\   a-'  »• 
My  health  is  giving  way.     My  mind  is  on  the  rack.     My  memory  is  fail- 
ing.    Nothing  but  quiet  and  retirement  can  restore  me."     William  retum^*^ 
friendly  and  soothmg  answers  ;  and  for  a  time  these  answere  caimf^ 
the  troubled  mind  of  his  minister.*     But  at  length  the  dissolution,  it%^ 
general  election,  the  change  in  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and  Lieutenancies 
and  finally  the  debates  on  the  two  Abjuration  Bills,  threw  Shrewsbury  vatJO 
a  state  bordering  on  distraction.     He  was  angry  with  the  Wliigs  for  usinf 
the  King  ill,  and  still  more  angry  with  the  King  for  showing  favour  to  tla^ 
Tories.     At  what  moment  and  by  what  influence  the  unhappy  man  was  its- 
duced  to  commit  a  treason,  the  consciousness  of  which  threw  a  dark  shad« 
over  all  his  remaining  years,  is  not  accurately  known.     But  it  is  highly 
])robable  that  his  mother,  who,  though  the  most  abandoned  of  women,  harl 
great  power  over  him,  took  a  fatal  advantage  of  some  imguarded   hour, 
when  he  was  irritated  by  finding  his  advice  slighted,  and  that  of  Danby  and 
Nottingham  preferred.     She  was  still  a  meml)er  of  that  Church  which  her 
.son  hsS  quitted,  and  may  have  thought  that,  by  reclaiming  him  from  re- 
IjcUion,  she  might  make  some  atonement  for  the  violation  df  her  marriage 
vow  and  the  murder  of  her  lord.f    What  is  certain  is  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury  had  offered  his  services  to  James,  and 
that  James  had  accepted  them.     (3ne  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  convert 
was  demanded.     He  must  resign  the  seals  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
hand  of  the  usurper. t     It  is  probable  that  Shrewsbury  had  scarcely  com- 
mitted his  fault  when  he  began  to  repent  of  it.     But  he  had  not  strength  of 
mind  to  stop  short  in  the  path  of  mL     Loathing  his  oun  baseness,  dread- 
ing a  detection  which  must  be  fatal  to  his  honour,  afraid  to  go  forward, 
afraid  to  go  back,  he  underwent  tortures  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  think 
without  commiseration.     The  true  cause  of  his  distress  was  as  yet  a  pro- 
found secret :  but  his  mental  struggles  and  changes  of  purpose  were  generally 
known,  and  furnished  the  town,  during  some  weeks,  with  topics  of  con- 
versation.    One  night,  when  he  was  actually  setting  out  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  for  the  palace,  with  the  seals  in  his  hand,  he  was  induced  by 
Burnet  to  defer  his  resignation  for  a  few  hours.     Some  days  later,  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.§   Three  or  four 
times  the  Elarl  laid  the  ensiens  of  his  office  on  the  table  of  the  royal  cluset, 
and  was  three  or  four  times  induced,  by  the  kind  expostulations  of  the  master 
whom  he  was  conscious  of  having  wrongctl,  to  take  them  up  and  carr>'  them 
away.     Thus  the  resignation  was  deferred  till  the  eve  of  the  King's  de- 
parture.    By  that  time  agitation  had  thrown  Shrewsbury  into  a  low  fever. 
Bentinck,  who  made  a  last  effort  to  persuade  him  to  retain  office,  found 
him  in  bed  and  too  ill  for  conversation.  ||    The  resignation  so  often  tendered 
was  at  length  accepted  ;  and  during  some  months  Nottingham  was  the  only 
Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  William's  troubles  that,  at  such  a  moment. 
The  rToun.  his  government  should  be  weakened  by  this  defection.  He  tried, 
cu  <jf  Nin*.  however,  to  do  his  best  wth  the  materials  which  remained  to  him, 
and  finally  selected  nine  privy  councillors,  by  whose  advice  he  enjoined 

*  See  the  Letters  of  Shrewsbury  in  Cojce's  Correspondence,  Part  I.  chap.  1. 

t  That  Lady  Shrewsbury  was  a  Jacobite,  and  did  her  best  to  inake  her  sou  so,  is  cer* 
tain  from  Lloyd's  Paper  of  May  1694,  which  is  among  the  Naime  MSS.,  and  was  printed 
by  Macpherson. 

t  This  is  proved  by  a  few  words  in  a  paper  which  James,  in  November  16^2,  laid 
before  the  If  retich  government.  "  II  y  a/*  says  he,  **  le  Comte  de  Shrusbcry,  qui,  ^tanc 
Secretaire  d'Etat  uu  Prince  d'Orange,  s'est  (l<^fait  de  sa  charge  par  mon  ordre."  One 
copy  of  this  most  vahiable  paper  is  in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  An- 
other is  among  the  Naime  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  A  translation  into  English 
will  be  found  in  Macphersoo's  collection. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  45.  '      \  ?\ucws\j\\t"^  vo  ?'ot\\cts,  ^t^\.  "Si,  ^^t- 
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Many  to  be  gnided.  Four  of  these,  X>evonshire,  Dorset,  Monmouth,  and 
Edward  Rnssell,  were  Whigs.  The  other  five.  Caermarthen,  Pembroke, 
Nottingham,  Marlborough,  and  Lowther,  were  Tories.* 

WilUam  ordered  the  Nine  to  attend  him  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.    When  they  were  assembled  he  came  leading  in  the  Queen,  desired 
them  to  be  seated,  and  addressed  to  them  a  few  earnest  and  weighty  words. 
"She  wants  experience,"  he  said  :  *'but  I  hope  that,  by  choosing  you  to 
be  her  counsellors,  I  have  supplied  that  defect.     I  put  my  kingdom  into 
yoar  hands.    Nothing  foreign  or  domestic  shall  Ix:  kept  secret  from  you.     I 
implore  you  to  be  diligent  and  to  be  united."f    In  private  he  toKl  liis  wife 
what  he  tliougfat  of  the  characters  of  the  Nine ;  and  it  should  seem,  from 
her  letters  to  him,  that  there  were  few  of  the  number  for  whom  he  expressed 
3^y  high  esteem.    Marlborough  was  to  be  her  guide  in  military  affairs,  and 
was  to  command  the  troops  in  England.     Russell,  who  was  Admiral  of 
the  Blue,  and  had  been  rewarded  for  the  service  which  he  had  done  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  with  the  lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
was  well  fitted  to  be  her  adviser  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  fleet.     Hut 
Caermarthen  was  designated  as  the  person  on  whom,  in  case  of  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  council,  she  ought  chiefly  to  rely.     Caermarthen's 
sagacity  and  experience  were  unquestionable :  his  principles,  indeed,  were 
Jax  :  but,  if  there  was  any  person  in  existence  to  whom  he  was  likely  to  he 
true,  that  person  was  Mary.     He  had  long  been  in  a  ))eculiar  manner  her 
friend  and  servant :  he  had  gained  a  high  place  in  her  favour  by  bringing 
about  her  marriage  ;  and  he  had,  in  the  Convention,  carried  his  zeal  for  her 
interests  to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed  as  excessive.     There 
was,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  serve  her  at  this  critical 
conjuncture  with  sincere  good  will.:t 

C5ne  of  her  nearest  kinsmen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  her  bitterest 
enemies.  The  evidence  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  govern-  conduit  of 
ment  proved  beyond  dispute  that  Clarendon  was  deeply  concerned  ^^larendcn. 
in  the  Jacobite  schemes  of  insurrection.  But  the  (^ueen  was  most  unwilling; 
that  her  kindred  should  be  harshly  treated ;  and  William,  rememl)crin|^ 
through  what  ties  she  had  broken,  and  what  reproaches  she  had  incurreil 
for  his  sake,  readily  gave  her  uncle's  life  and  liberty  to  her  intercession. 
But,  before  the  King  set  out  for  Ireland,  he  s}x>ke  seriously  to  Rochester. 
*'  Your  brother  has  been  plotting  against  me.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  the 
proofs  under  his  own  hand.  I  was  urged  to  leave  him  out  of  the  Act  of 
Grace  :  but  I  would  not  do  what  would  have  given  so  much  pain  to  the 
Queen.  For  her  sake  I  forgive  the  past ;  but  m^  Loni  C'larendon  will  do 
well  to  be  cautious  for  the  future.  If  not,  he  wdl  fmd  that  thc^e  are  no 
jesting  matters."  Rochester  communicated  the  admonition  to  Clarendon. 
Clarendon,  who  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Dublin  and  Saint 
Germoins,  protested  that  his  only  wish  was  to  be  quiet,  and  that,  though  he 
felt  a  scruple  about  the  oaths,  the  exu»ting  government  had  not  a  more 
obedient  subject  than  he  purposed  to  be.§ 

Among  the  letters  which  ttie  government  had  intercepted  was  one  from 
James  to  Penn.     That  letter,  indeed,  was  not  legal  evidence  to  rmn htid 
prove  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  been  guilty  ***  ***^ 
uf  high  treason :  but  it  raised  suspicions  which  are  now  known  to  have  been 

*  AraoBf  the  StAte  Poems  (n>I.  ii.  p.  an)  will  lie  found  a  piece  which  sonie  ti^norant 

editor  has  entitled,  **  A  Satyr  written  when  the  K. went  to  Fianden  and  left  nine 

Lmdii  Justices."  I  have  a  manuscript  cupy  of  this  satire,  evidently  contemporary,  and 
liearing  the  date  169a  It  is  indeed  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  nine  persons  satirised 
are  the  nine  members  of  the  interior  council  which  William  appointed  to  a.ssist  Mary 
when  he  went  to  Ireland.     Some  of  them  never  were  I^rds  Tustices. 

t  Frpm  a  narrauve  written  by  Lowther,  which  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

I  Sae  'iimrfa  h&ttcn  to  WiHiam.  ptiMished  by  Dalrymple. 

/  Clarendon's  Duty,  Mmy  30,  j6(/a 
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well  founded.     Pcnn  \\n>.  ])r()U^ht  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  inlerrogatet_I - 
He  said  very  truly  tliat  he  could  not  prevent  people  from  writing  to  hinr»  , 
and  that  he  was  not  accountable  for  what  they  might  write  to  hmi.     II  • 
acknowledged  that  he  was  bound  to  the  late  King  by  ties  of  gratitude  aim 
affection  which  no  change  of  fortune  could  dissolve.     '*  I  should  be  glad  t4 
do  him  any  service  in  his  private  affairs  :  but  I  owe  a  sacred  duty  to  nr^ 
country  ;  and  therefore  I  was  never  so  wicked  as  even  to  think  of  endeavour'-^ 
ing  to  bring  him  back."    This  was  a  falsehood  ;  and  William  was  probaU^^" 
aware  that  it  was  so.     He  was  un^%'illing,  however,  to  deal  harshly  with  ^^^ 
man  who  had  many  titles  to  respect,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very^ 
formidable  plotter.     He  therefore  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  proposed 
to  discharge  the  prisoner.     Some  of  the  Privy  Councillors,  however,  re- 
monstrated ;  and  renn  was  required  to  give  bail.* 

On  the  day  before  William's  departure,  he  called  Burnet  into  his  doKt, 
inter\iew  ^"d,  in  firm  but  mournful  language,  spoke  of  the  dangers  which 
^^een  on  every  side  menaced  the  realm,  of  the  fury  of  the  oontending 
and  Bur-  factious,  and  of  the  evil  spirit  which  seemed  to  possess  too  man? 
"*^^  of  the  clergy.     **  But  my  trust  is  in  God.     I  will  go  through  with 

my  work  or  perish  in  it.  Only  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  poor  Qneen  ;** 
and  twice  he  repeated  with  unwonted  tenderness,  **  the  poor  Queen."  "If 
you  love  mc,"  he  added,  *'  M'ait  on  her  often,  and  give  tier  what  help  yon 
can.  As  for  me,  but  for  one  thing,  I  should  enjoy  Uie  prospect  of  beiiig  on 
horseback  and  under  canvas  again.  For  I  am  sure  that  I  am  fitter  to  direct 
a  campaign  than  to  manage  vour  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Bat, 
though  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  path  of  duty,  it  is  hard  on  my  wife  that  her 
father  and  I  must  be  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  field.  God  send  that  no 
harm  may  happen  to  him.  Let  me  have  your  prayers,  Doctor."  Burnet 
retired  greatly  moved,  and  doubtless  put  up,  witn  no  common  fervour,  those 
prayers  for  which  his  master  had  asked,  f 

On  the  following  day,  the  fourth  of  June,  the  King  set  out  for  Irehmd. 
wiiium  Prince  George  had  offered  his  services,  had  equipped  himself  at 
sets  out  for  great  charge,  and  fully  expected  to  be  complunented  with  a  seat 
Ireland.  -^  ^^  x^^^j2\  coach.  But  William,  who  promised  himself  littte 
pleasure  or  advantage  from  His  Royal  Highnesses  conversation,  and  who 
seldom  stood  on  ceremony,  took  Portland  for  a  travelling  companion,  and 
never  once,  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  campaign,  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  the  Prince's  existence. i^  George,  if  left  to  himself,  would  hardly  have 
noticed  the  affront.  But,  though  he  was  too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  for 
him  ;  and  her  resentment  was  studiously  kept  alive  by  mischief-makers  of 
no  common  dexterity.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  infirmities 
uf  William's  temper  proved  seriously  detrimental  to  the  great  interests  of 
which  he  was  the  guardian.  His  reign  would  have  been  far  more  prosperous 
if,  with  his  own  courage,  capacity,  and  elevation  of  mind,  he  had  oad  a  little 
of  the  easy  good  humour  and  politeness  of  his  uncle  Charles. 

In  four  days  the  King  arrived  at  Chester,  where  a  fleet  of  transports  was 
awaiting  the  signal  for  sailing.  He  embarked  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and 
was  convoyed  across  Saint  George's  Channel  by  a  squadron  of  men-of-war 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel. § 

The  month  which  followed  William's  departure  from  London  was  one  of 
Trial  of  thc  most  cventful  and  anxious  months  in  the  whole  history  of 
Clone.  England.  A  few  hours  after  he  had  set  out,  Crone  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.     A  great  array  of  judges  was  on  the  Bench. 

*  Gerard  Croese.  f  Burnet,  ii.  46. 

t  Thc  Duchess  of  MArlborough's  Vindication. 

\  London  Gazettes,  June  5.  la,  16.  1690;  Hop  to  the  States  General  from  Chester, 
June  1^,.     Hop  attended  William  to  Ireland  :is  OAVoy  from iht  SlaX^v 
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Fuller  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  his  appearance  in  court ;  and  the 
trial  proceeded.     The  Jacobites  had  been  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
ascertain  the  political  opinions  of  the  persons  whose  names  were  on  the  jury 
lisL     So  many  were  challenged  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  making  up 
the  number  of  twelve  ;  and  among  the  twelve  was  one  on  whom  the  malecon- 
tents  thought  that  they  could  depend.  Nor  were  they  altogether  mistaken ;  for 
this  man  held  out  against  his  eleven  companions  ail  night  and  half  the  next 
day ;  and  he  would  probably  have  starved  them  into  submission  had  not 
Mrs  Cliffi>rd,  who  was  in  league  with  him,  been  caught  throwing  sweetmeats 
to  him  through  the  window.     His  supplies  having  been  cut  off,  he  yielded  ; 
ind  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  which,  it  was  said,  cost  two  of  the  jurymen  their 
lives,  ^"as  returned.     A  motion, in  arrest  of  judgment  was  instantly  made, 
on  the  ground  that  a  Latin  word  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  indictment  was 
incorrectly  spelt.    The  objection  was  undoubtedly  frivolous.    Jeffreys  would 
have  at  once  ovemiled  it  witli  a  torrent  of  curses,  and  would  have  proceeded 
to  the  most  agreeable  part  of  his  duty,  that  of  describing  to  the  prisoner  the 
wliole  process  of  half  hanging,  disembowelling,  mutilating,  and  quartering. 
Bat  Holt  and  his  brethren  remembered  that  they  were  now  for  the  first 
doe  since  the  Revolution  trying  a  culprit  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.     It 
was  therefore  desirable  to  show,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
anew  exa  had  commenced,  and  that  the  tribunals  would  in  future  rather  err 
00  the  side  of  humanity  than  imitate  the  cruel  haste  and  levity  with  which 
Cornish  had,  when  pleading  for  his  life,  been  silenced  by  servile  judges. 
Hw  passing  of  the  sentence  was  therefore  deferred  :  a  day  was  appointed 
ibr  considering  the  point  raised  by  Crone  ;  and  counsel  were  assigned  to 
nguein  his  behalf.     "This  would  not  have  been  done,  Mr  Crone,"  said 
de  Lord  Chief  Justice,  significantly,"  in  either  of  the  last  two  reigns."   After 
afaU  hearing,  the  Bench  unanimously  pronounced  the  error  to  be  immaterial ; 
md  the  prisoner  was  condemneil  to  death.     He  owned  that  his  trial  had 
been  fair,  thanked  the  judges  for  their  patience,  and  besought  them  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  the  Queen.* 

He  was  soon  informed  that  his  fate  was  in  his  own  hands.  The  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  spare  him  if  he  would  earn  his  pardon  by  a  full  con- 
iaaoii.  The  struggle  in  his  mind  was  terrible  and  doubtful.  At  one  time 
Hts  Clifibrd,  who  had  access  to  his  cell,  reported  to  the  Jacobite  chiefs  that 
he  was  in  a  great  agony.  He  could  not  die,  he  said  :  he  was  too  young  to 
Ve  a  martyr.T  The  next  morning  she  found  him  cheerful  and  resolute.!:  He 
hdd  out  till  the  eve  of  the  day  nxed  for  his  execution.  Then  he  sent  to  ask 
fcr  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nottingham  went  to  Newgate  : 
Wt,  before  he  arrived,  Crone  had  changed  Iiis  mind  and  was  determined  to 
mj  nothing.  "  Then,"  said  Nottingham,  "  I  shall  see  you  no  more  ;  for 
iD-BoiTOw  will  assuredly  be  your  last  day."  But  after  Nottingham  had  de- 
•Bted,  Monmouth  repaired  to  the  gaol,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
Bbln.n  the  prisoner's  resolution.     At  a  very  late  hour  that  night  came  a  re- 

r'  efor  a  week.§  The  week,  however,  passed  away  without  any  disclosure  : 
gallows  and  quartering  block  were  ready  at  Tyburn  :  the  sledge  and  axe 
at  the  door  of  Newgate  :  the  crowd  was  thick  all  up  Holbom  Hill  and 
iig  the  Oxford  Road  ;  when  a  messenger  brought  another  respite,  and 
ne,  instead  of  being  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  conducted  to 
Council  chamber  at  Whitehall.  His  fortitude  had  been  at  last  overcome 

QareBdon's  Diary,  June  7  and  12,  1690;  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary:  Baden,  the 
»ch  Secretary  of  legation,  to  Van  Cittcrs,  June  J{?  :  Fuller's  Life  of  himself;  Wei- 
id's  Mercnriu*  Reformatus.  June  ti,  1690. 

Oarendoa's  Diary)  June  8,  1690.  J  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  to. 

Badca  to  Van  Cttters,  June  |^,   1690:    C/jrcnrJon's  Diary,   June    19;   LuUvcWs 
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Such  infonnation  a.s  he  liad  it  in  his  power  to  pve  was  indeed  at  thm.' 
Daiwer  of  momcnt  much  needed.   Both  an  inirasion  and  an  insurrection 
!^d^!ur-    hourly  expected. t    Scarcely  had  William  set  out  from 
rection.       when  a  great  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Count  of  TourviUe^ 
If«t^?he   left  the  port  of  Brest  and  entered  the  British  Channel.     Toonrill^ 
Channel      was  the  ablcst  maritime  commander  that  his  country  then  possessed..^ 
I  le  had  studied  ever}'  part  of  his  professi(m.    It  was  said  of  him  that  he  wai^ 
competent  to  fill  any  j^lace  on  shipboanl  from  that  of  carpenter  up  to  that 
of  admiral.     It  was  said  of  him,  also,  that  to  the  dauntless  courage  of  a 
seaman  he  united  the  suavity  and  urbanity  of  an  accomplished  gentlemaii4 
He  now  stood  over  to  the  Knjjlish  shore  and  approached  it  so  near  that  hs 
ships  could  ht  plainly  descried  from  the  ramparts  of  Plymouth.  From  Ply* 
mouth  he  proceeded  slowly  along  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire. 
There  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  his  movements  had  been  conoerted 
with  the  English  malccontcnts.§ 

The  Queen  and  her  Council  hastened  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  oC 
the  country  against  both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  Torrington  took  the 
command  of  the  English  fleet  which  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  to  Saint 
Helen's.  He  ^%*as  there  joined  by  a  Dutch  snuadron  under  the  command  d 
Evertsen.  It  seemed  that  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  witness  one 
of  the  greatest  naval  conflicts  recorded  in  history.  A  hundred  and  ^!ttf 
ships  of  the  line  could  be  counted  at  once  from  the  watchtower  of  Saint 
Catharine.  On  the  east  of  the  huge  precipice  of  Black  Gang  Chine,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  richly  wootletl  rocks  of  Saint  La\^Tence  and  Vcntnor,  were 
collected  the  maritime  forces  of  England  and  Holland.  On  the  west, 
stretching  to  that  while  cape  where  the  waves  roar  among  the  Needles,  lay 
the  armament  of  France. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  less  than  a  fortnight  after  William 
Arrests  of  ^^^  Sailed  for  Ireland,  that  the  hostile  fleets  took  up  these  posi* 
•Mspectcd  lions.  A  few  hours  earlier,  there  had  Ix^n  an  important  and 
***"**"^  anxious  sitting  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Whitehall.  The  malecon- 
tents  who  were  leagued  with  France  were  alert  and  full  of  hope.  Mary  had 
remarked,  while  taking  her  airing,  that  Hyde  Park  was  swarming  with 
them.  The  whole  board  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  arrest 
some  persons  of  whose  guilt  the  government  had  proofs.  W' hen  Clarendon 
was  named,  something  was  said  in  his  behalf  by  his  friend  and  relation. 
Sir  Henry  Capel.  The  other  councillors  stared,  but  remained  silent  It 
was  no  pleasant  task  to  accuse  the  Queen's  kinsman  in  the  Queen's  presence. 
Mary  had  scarcely  ever  opened  her  lips  at  Council :  but  now,  being  pos- 
sessed of  clear  proofs  of  her  uncle's  treason  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
knowing  that  respect  for  her  prevented  her  advisers  from  proposing  what 
the  public  safety  required,  she  broke  silence.  "  Sir  Henry,"  she  said,  "  I 
know,  and  everj'body  here  knows  as  well  as  I,  that  there  is  too  much 
against  my  Lord  Clarendon  to  leave  him  out."  The  \\'arrant  was  drawn  up  ; 
and  Capel  signed  it  M-ith  the  rest.  "  I  am  more  sorry  for  Lord  Clarendon," 
Mary  TiTote  to  her  husband,  "  than,  may  be,  will  be  belie\'cd.**  That  even- 
ing Clarendon,  and  several  other  noted  Jacobites,  were  lodged  in  the  Tower.  || 

When  the  Privy  Council  had  risen,  the  Q)uecn  and  the  interior  Council  of 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  June  95.  t  Luttrcirs  Diary. 

t  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon. 

2  Ix>ndon  Gazette,  June  26,  1690 ;  Baden  to  Van  Cillers  ^j^**,— 

II  Mary  to  William,  June  a6,   1690 ;  ClarcndQu's  Diary  of  the  same  date  :  Luttrell'i 
Diary. 
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Nine  had  lo  consider  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance.     Wliat  onlers 
were  to  Ih:  sent  to  Torrington  ?      'I'he  safety  of  tlic  State  ini|^'ht  ToTrincton 
depend  on  his  judgment  ami  presence  of  mind  ;  and  some  of  Mary's  'r^urni  to 
advisers  apprehended  that  he  woul4  not  l>e  found  eciual  to  tlie  Rl'Tou "  ' 
occasion.    Their  anxiety  increasetl  when  news  came  that  he  l)ad  *'"^' 
ahandcmed  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wijjht  to  the  French,  and  was  retreating 
li'ffire  them  towards  the  Straits  of  I-)(»vcr.     'I'lie  sat^acious  C'nermartlien 
Mc]  the  entcq)rising  Monmouth  agreed  in  blaming  these  cautious  tactics. 
itH-astnie  that  Torrin^ton  had  not  so  manv  vessels  as  'Pourvillc  :  but 
ijcrmarthcn   thought  that,  at  such  a  time,  it  was  advisable  to  Hght,  al- 
thoujjh  against  odds ;  and  Monmouth  was,  through  life,  for  fighting  at  all 
linesjand  against  all  odds.     Russell,  who  was  indisputably  one  of  the  best 
"Wmen  of  the  age,  held  that  the  disjiarity  of  numlwjrs  w.is  not  *.uch  as  ought 
fo  cause  any  uneasiness  to  an  officer  who  commanded  Knglish  and  Dutch 
MiiorSb     He  therefore  projioscfl  to  send  to  the  Admiral  a  reprimand  couched 
in  terais  «o  se^-cre  that  the  Queen  did  not  like  to  sign  it.     'J'he  langu.ige 
•ras  much  softened  :   but,  in  the   main,    Ru.sscirs  advice   was   followed. 
Torrington  was  positively  ordered  to  retreat  no  further,  ami  to  give  battle 
immcth'ately.    Devonshire,  however,  was  still  unsatisfied.     **  It  is  my  duty, 
.^fadam,"  he  said,  **  to  tell  Your  Majesty  exactly  what  T  think  on  a  matter 
of  this  im]x>rtance  ;  and  I  thuik  that  my  Ix)rd  Torrington  is  not  a  man  to  be 
inistcil  with  the  fate  of  three  kingdoms."     Devonshire  was  right  :  but  his 
collea^es  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  to  supersede  a  commander  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  ami  on  the  eve  of  a  general  action,  would  be  a  course 
full  of  danger  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  they  were  wrong.     "  You  must 
either,"  said  Russell,  *'  leave  him  where  he  is  <^r  send  for  him  as  a  pri- 
soner."    Se>'cral  expedients  were  suggested.     Caermarthen  pro]vjserl  that 
Ru>:^ell  should  l)c  sent  to  as>ist  Torrington.     Monmouth  passionately  im- 
plored |X:rmission  to  join  the  fleet  in  any  capacity,  as  a  captain,  or  as  a 
volunteer.     **  Only  let  me  be  once  on  boanl  ;  and  I  pledge  my  life  tliat  there 
shall  be  a  battle."      After  much  discussion  and  hesitation,  it  was  resolved 
that  both  Russell  and  Monmouth  should  go  down  to  the  coast.*     Tluy  set 
ont,  but  too  late.     The  despatch  which  ordered  Torrington  to  fight  had 
preceded  them.     It  reached  jiim  when  he  was  off  IJeachy  Head.     lie  read 
It,  and  was  in  a  great  strait.     Not  to  give  battle  was  to  l>e  guilty  of  direct 
nisobedicnce.     To  give  l)attle  was,  in  his  judgment,  to  incur  serious  risk  of 
defeat.      He  probably  susj-»ected,— for  he  was  of  a  ca]>tious  and  jealous 
temper, — that  the  instructions  which  placed  him  in  so  painful  a  dilemma 
had  been  frame<l  by  enemies  and  rivals  \nth  a  design  unfriendly  to  his  for- 
tune and  his  fame.     He  was  cxasj>erated  by  the  thought   that  he  was 
ordered  a1x)ut  and  overruled  by  Russell,  who,  though  his  inferior  in  profes- 
sional rank,  cxerciswl,  as  one  of  the  Counoil  of  Sine,  a  su])reme  control 
o\"er  all  the  departments  of  the  jmbiic  scr\'ice.     There  seems  to  l)e  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  charging  Torrington  with  disaffection.     Still  less  can  it 
Ije  su-pected  that  an  officer,  whose  whole  life  had  been  pa^^sed  in  confi out- 
ing danger,  and  who  had  always  bonic  himself  bravely,  wanted  the  ]>ersonal 
courage  which  hundreds  of  sailors  on  boanl  of  every  ship  under  his  command 
j»ossessc<l.     But  there  is  a  higher  courage  of  which  Torrington  was  wholly 
destitute.     He  shrank  from  all  responsibility,  from  the   responsibility  of 
fighting,  and  from  the  responsibility  of  not  fighting ;   and  he  succeeded 
in    finding    out    a    middle    way    which    united    all    the    inconveniences 
which    he  wished   to   avoid.      He  would   conform   to   the   letter  of  his 
instructions  :  yet  he  would   not  put  evcr>'thing  to  hazard.     Some  of  his 
ships  should  skirmish  with  the  enemy  :  but  the  great  body  of  his  fleet 
should  not  be  risked.     It  was  evident  that  the  vessels  which  engaged  the 

•  \ftirytn  William,  June  a8  and  July  a,  iGgo. 
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I'rcncli  would  Ue  i>lacc>l  in  a  niosl  dangerous  siiualion,  aiul  woulil  suffer 
much  loss  ;  and  tliere  is  but  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  Torringion  was 
base  enough  to  lay  his  plans  in  such  a  manner  that  the  danger  and  loss 
might  fall  almost  exclusively  to  the  share  of  the  Dutch.  He  bore  them  do 
love  ;  and  in  England  they  were  so  unpopular  that  the  destruction  of  their 
whole  squadron  was  likely  to  cause  fewer  murmurs  than  the  capture  of  one 
of  our  own  frigates. 

It  was  on  the  29lh  of  June  that  the  Admiral  received  the  order  to  fight. 
Battle  of  The  next  day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  bore  down  on  the 
Beachy  Frcinch  fleet,  and  formed  his  vessels  in  order  of  battle.  He  had 
not  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  French  had  at  least  eighty  ;  but 
his  ships  were  more  strongly  manned  than  those  of  the  enemy.  He  placed 
the  Dutch  in  the  van  and  gave  them  the  signal  to  engage.  That  signal  was 
promptly  obeyed.  Evertsen  and  his  countrymen  fought  with  a  courage  to 
which  both  their  English  allies  and  their  French  enemies,  in  spite  of 
national  prejudices,  did  full  justice.  In  none  of  Van  Tromp's  or  De 
Ruyter*s  battles  had  the  honour  of  the  Batavian  flag  been  more  gallantly 
upheld.  During  many  hours  the  van  maintained  the  unequal  contest  with 
very  little  assistance  from  any  other  part  of  the  fleet.  At  length  the  Dutdi 
Admiral  drew  off,  leaving  one  shattered  and  dismasted  hull  to  the  enemy. 
His  second  in  command  and  several  officers  of  high  rank  had  fallen.  To 
keep  the  sea  against  the  French  after  this  disastrous  and  ignominious  action 
was  impossible.  The  Dutch  ships  which  had  come  out  of  the  fight  were  in 
lamentable  condition.  Torrington  ordered  some  of  them  to  be  destroyed  : 
the  rest  he  took  in  tow  :  he  then  fled  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  Thames.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  river,  he  ordered  all  the 
buoys  to  be  pulled  up,  and  thus  made  the  navigation  so  dangerous,  that  the 
pursuers  could  not  venture  to  follow  him.* 

It  was.  however,  thought  by  many,  and  especially  by  the  French  ministers, 
that,  if  Tourville  had  been  more  enterprising,  the  allied  fleet  might  have 
been  destroyed. .  He  seems  to  have  borne,  in  one  respect,  too  much  resem- 
blance to  his  vanquished  opponent  Tho\igh  a  brave  man,  he  was  a  timid 
commander.  His  life  he  exposed  with  careless  gaiety :  but  it  was  said  that  he 
was  nervously  anxious  and  pusillanimouslv  cautious  when  his  professional 
reputation  was  in  danger.  He  was  so  much  annoyed  by  these  censures  that 
he  soon  became,  unfortunately  for  his  country,  bold  even  to  temerity.t 

There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  sad  a  day  in  London  as  that  on  which 
Alarm  in  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Beachy  Head  arrived.  The  shame  was 
i^oaAoa.  insupportable :  the  peril  was  imminent.  What  if  the  victorious 
enemy  should  do  what  De  Ruyter  had  done  ?  What  if  the  dockyards  of 
Chatham  should  again  be  destroyed  ?  What  if  the  Tower  itself  should  be 
bombarded  ?  What  if  the  vast  wood  of  masts  and  yardarms  below  London 
Bridge  should  be  in  a  blaze?  Nor  was  this  all.  Evil  tidings  had  just 
arrived  from  the  Low  Countries.     The  allied  forces  under  Waldeck  had,  in 

"*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  Queen,  dated  Shcemess,  July 
i8,  i6qo  :  Evidence  of  Captains  Cornwall,  Jones,  Martin,  and  Hubbard,  and  of  Vice  Aa> 
miral  Delaval ;  Burnet,  ii.  53,  and  Speaker  Onslow's  Note ;  Mdmoires  du  Mar&hal  de 
Tourville  ;  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea  by  Josiah  Burchett,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  1703  :  London  Gazette,  July  3 ;  Historical  and  Political  Mercury  for  July 
1690:  Mary  to  William,  July  3  :  Torrington  to  Caermarthen,  July  i.  The  account  of 
the  battle  in  the  Paris  Gaxette  of  July  i^,  1690,  is  not  to  be  read  without  shame :  "On  a 
s^eu  que  Ics  Hollandois  s'estoient  tris  bicn  l>attus,  et  qu'ils  !>!estoient  comportcz  en  cette 
occasion  en  braves  gens,  mats  que  les  Anglois  n'en  avoient  pas  agi  de  mcme."  In  the 
French  official  relation  of  the  battle  off  C^pe  Bevtfrier, — an  odd  corruption  of  Pevensey, 
—are  some  passages  to  the  same  effect :  "  Les  Hollandois  combattirent  avec  beaucoup 
de  courage  et  de  fermet^ ;  mais  its  ne  furent  pas  bien  secondez  far  les  Anglois.**  **  Les 
Anglois  se  distinguirent  des  vaisseaux  de  HoUande  par  le  peu  de  valetir  c^u'ils  montr^ 
rent  dans  le  combat."  t  Life  of  3^^^^*  ^^-  A09  ;  "fevxxwcx..  \\.  v 
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■l.c  neichbourhoo'.i  of  Klcunis.  cncounu-icd  the  Fut.cIi   roniinanfini  1  v  :lic 

Duke  of  Luxemburg.    The  day  had  been  long  and  fiercely  disputed.  Battir  of 

^      Al  length  the  skill  of  the  French  general  and  the  impetuous  valour  lie*""*- 

:-^      of  tbe  French  cavalry  had  prevailed.*    Thus  at  the  same  moment  the  army 

":'  1,     of  Lewis  was  victorious  in  Flanders,  and  his  navy  was  in  undisputed  pos- 

'c:'  i     sesaoQ  of  the  ChanneL    Marshal  Humieres  with  a  considerable  force  lay 

not  Cir  from  the  Straits  of  Dover.    It  had  been  given  out  that  he  was  about 

to  join  Luxemburg.    But  the  information  which  the  English  government  re* 

cdred  from  able  military  men  in  the  Netherlands  and  from  spies  who  mixed 

vith  tbe  Jacobites,  and  which  to  so  great  a  master  of  the  art  of  war  as  Marl- 

boroogfa  seemed  to  deserve  serious  attention,  was  that  the  army  of  llumiercs 

voald  instantly  march  to  Dunkirk  and  would  there  be  taken  on  board  of  the 

fleet  of  Tourville.+    Between  the  coast  of  Artois  and  the  Nore  not  a  single 

5hip  bearing  the  red  cross  of  Saint  George  could  venture  to  show  herself. 

Tbe  embarkation  would  be  the  business  of  a  few  hours.    A  few  hours  more 

migfat  suffice  for  the  voyage.   At  any  moment  London  might  be  appalled  by 

the  news  that  twenty  thousand  French  veterans  were  in  Kent.     It  was 

notorious  that,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  Jacobites  had  been,  during 

some  months,  making  preparations  for  a  rising.     All  the  regular  troops  who 

coald  be  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  island  did  not  amount  to  more  than 

ten  thousand  men.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  country  has  ever  passed 

tbrough  a  more  alarming  crisis  than  that  of  the  first  week  of  July  1690. 

But  the  evil  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy.  Those  little  knew  England 
who  imagined  that  she  could  be  in  danger  at  once  of  rebellion  and  spint  or 
invasion  :  for  in  truth  the  danger  of  invasion  was  the  best  security  ****  nation. 
against  the  danger  of  rebellion.  The  cause  of  James  was  the  cau.se  of  France; 
and,  though  to  superficial  observers  the  French  alliance  seemed  to  be  his 
chief  support,  it  resuly  was  the  obstacle  which  made  his  restoration  impossible. 
In  the  patriotism,  the  too  often  unamiable  and  unsocial  patriotism  of  our 
forefathers,  lay  the  secret  at  once  of  William's  weakness  and  of  his  strength. 
They  were  jealous  of  his  love  for  Holland  :  but  they  cordially  sympathised 
with  his  hatred  of  Lewis.  To  their  strong  sentiment  of  nationality  are  to 
be  ascribed  almost  all  those  petty  annoyances  which  made  the  throne  of  the 
Deliverer,  from  his  accession  to  his  death,  so  uneasy  a  seat.  But  to  the 
same  sentiment  it  is  to  be  ascribed  that  his  throne,  constantly  menaced  and 
frequently  shaken,  was  never  subverted.  For,  much  as  his  people  detested 
his  foreign  fiivourites,  thev  detested  his  foreign  adversaries  still  more.  The 
Dutch  were  Protestants :  the  French  were  Papists.  The  Dutch  were  regarded 
as  selfscelun&  grasping,  overreaching  allies  :  the  P*rench  were  mortal  enemies. 
The  worst  t&t  could  he  apprehended  from  the  Dutch  was  that  they  might 
obtain  too  large  a  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Cro^iTi,  that  they  might  throw 
on  us  too  large  a  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  that  they  might  obtain  com- 
mercial advantages  at  our  expense.  But  the  French  would  conquer  us  :  the 
French  would  enslave  us  :  the  French  would  inflict  on  us  calamities  such  as 
those  which  had  turned  the  fair  fields  and  cities  of  the  Palatinate  into  a 
desert.  The  hopgrounds  of  Kent  would  be  as  the  vineyards  of  the  Neckar. 
The  High  Street  of  Oxford  and  the  close  of  Salisbury  would  be  piled  with 
rains  such  as  those  which  covered  the  spots  where  the  palaces  and  churches 
of  Heidelbeiig  and  Manheim  had  once  stood.  The  parsonage  overshadowed 
by  the  old  steeple,  the  farmhouse  peeping  from  among  beehives  and  apple- 
blossoms,  the  manorial  hall  embosomed  in  elms,  would  be  given  up  to  a 
soldiery  which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  pity  old  men,  or  delicate  women,  or 
sucking  diildren.  The  words,  **Thc  French  ore  coming,''  like  a  spell,  quelled 
at  once  all  murmurs  about  taxes  and  abuses,  about  William's  ungracious 

*  London  Gazette  June  joy  1690;  Histoncal  and  Political  Mercury  (ox  3^3^^  \^p« 

t  Nottingham  to  WiUhm,  July  15,  i6<jo. 
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manners  and   Portlanir>  luci alive  j'laees,  and  raised  a  spirit  as  high  and  ui  ..  - 
corKjucrable  as  had  pervaded,  a  hundred  years  before,  the  ranks  whicfc^ 
Elizabeth  reviewed  at  Tilbury.    Had  the  army  of  Humieres  landed,  it  wool*    * 
assuredly  have  been  withstood  by  every  male  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Nc 
only  the  muskets  and  pikes  but  the  scythes  and  pitchforks  would  have ' 
too  few  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  forgetting  all  distinction  of  i 
or  faction,  would  have  risen  up  like  one  man  to  defend  the  English  soil. 

The  immediate  effect  therefore  of  the  disasters  in  the  Channel  and  in  Yka^^ 
ders  was  to  unite  for  a  moment  the  great  body  of  the  people.    The  national 
antipathy  to  the  Dutch  seemed  to  be  suspended.     Their  gallant  conduct  in 
the  fight  off  Beachy  Head  was  loudly  applauded.   The  inaction  of  Torrington 
was  loudly  condemned.    London  set  the  example  of  concert  and  of  exertion. 
The  irritation  produced  by  the  late  election  at  once  subsided.     All  dis- 
tinctions of  party  disappeared.     The  Lord  Mayor  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  Queen.     She  requested  him  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  p>o$sible  what  the 
capital  would  undertake  to  do  if  the  enemy  should  venture  to  make  a  de- 
scent.    Pie  called  together  the  representatives  of  the  wards,  conferred  with 
them,  and  returned  to  Whitehall  to  report   that  they  had  unanimously 
bound  themselves  to  stand  by  the  government  with  life  and  fortune ;  that  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  paid  into  the  Excheouer ;  that 
ten  thousand  Londoners,  well  armed  and  appointed,  were  prepared  to  march 
at  an  hour's  notice  :  and  that  an  additional  force,  consisting  of  six  regiments 
of  foot,  a  strong  regiment  of  horse,  and  a  thousand  dragoons,  should  be 
instantly  raised  without  costing  the  Crown  a  farthing.     Of  Her  Majesty 
the  City  had  nothing  to  ask,  but  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  set  over  these 
troops  officers  in  whom  she  could  confide.     The  same  spirit  was  shown  in 
every  part  of  the  country.   Though  in  the  southern  counties  the  harvest  was 
at  hand,  the  rustics  repaured  with  unusual  cheerfulness  to  the  musters  of  the 
militia.     The  Jacobite  country  gentlemen,  who  had,  during  several  months, 
been  laying  in  swords  and  carbines  for  the  insurrection  which  was  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  William  was  gone  and  as  help  arrived  from  France,  now 
that  William  was  gone,  now  that  a  French  invasion  was  hourly  expected, 
burned  their  commissions  signed  by  James,  and  hid  their  arms  behind 
wainscots  or  in  haystacks.     The  malecontents  in  the  towns  were  insulted 
wherever  they  appeared,  and  were  forced  to  shut  theiAselves  up  in  their 
houses  from  the  exasperated  populace.* 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  study  the  intricacies  of 
Conduct  'he  human  heart  than  the  effect  which  the  public  danger  produced 
of  Shrew*,   on  Shrewsbury.     For  a  moment  he  was  again  the  Shrewsbury  of 

"^'  1688.     His  nature,  lamentably  unstable,  was  not  ignoble  ;  and 

the  thought,  that,  by  standing  foremost  in  the  defence  of  his  country  at  so 
perilous  a  crisis,  he  might  repair  his  great  fault  and  regain  his  own  esteem, 
gave  new  energy  to  his  body  and  his  mind.  He  had  retired  to  Epsom,  in 
the  hope  that  repose  and  pure  air  would  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  his 
shattered  frame  and  wounded  spirit.  But  a  few  houis  after  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head  had  arrived,  he  was  at  Whitehall,  and  had  offered 
his  purse  and  sword  to  the  Queen.    It  had  been  in  contemplation  to  put  the 

fleet  under  the  command  of  some  great  nobleman  with  two  experienced 
naval  officers  to  advise  him.  Shrewsbury  begged  that,  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment were  made,  he  might  be  appointed.  It  concerned,  he  said,  the  inter- 
est and  the  honour  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom  not  to  let  the  enemy  ride 
victorious  in  the  Channel ;  and  he  would  gladly  risk  his  life  to  retrieve  the 

lost  fame  of  the  English  flag,  t 

*  Burnet,  ii.  53,  54;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  July  7,  11,   1690;  London  Gazette, 
July  14,  1690. 
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His  ofler  was  not  accepted.    Indeed,  the  plan  of  dividing  the  naval  com- 
mand between  a  man  of  quality  who  did  not  know  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  two  weathcrbcatcn  old  seamen  who  had  risen  from  being  cabin  boys  to 
be  Admirals,  was  very  wisely  laid  aside.     Active  exertions  were  made  to 
prepare  the  allied  squadrons  for  service.     Nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
issuage  the  natural  resentment  of  the  Dutch.     The  Queen  sent  a  Privy 
Cottncillor,  charged  with  a  special  mission,  to  the  States  General.     He  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  them  in  which  she  extolled  the  valour  of  Evertscn's 
gallant  squadron.     She  assured  them  that  their  ships  should  be  repaired  in 
the  English  dockyards,  and  that  the  wounded  Dutcnmeu  should  be  as  care- 
iiilly  tended  as  wounded  Englishmen.    It  was  announced  that  a  strict  inquiry 
would  be  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  late  disaster  ;  and  Torrington, 
who  indeed  could  not  at  that  moment  have  ap))eared  in  public  without  riak 
of  being  torn  in  pieces,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.* 

During  the  three  days  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  disastrous  tidings 
from  Beachy  Head  the  aspect  of  London  was  gloomy  and  agitated.  But 
on  the  fourth  day  all  was  changed.  Bells  were  })ealing  :  flags  were  flying  : 
candles  were  arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  illumination :  men  were 
eagerly  shaking  hands  with  each  other  in  the  streets.  A  courier  had  that 
morning  arrived  at  Whitehall  with  great  news  from  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


William  had  been,  during  the  whole  spring,  impatiently  expected  in 
Ulster.  The  Protestant  settlements  along  the  coast  of  that  province  had, 
Id  the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  been  repeatedly  agitatea  by 
fidse  reports  of  his  arrival.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  afternoon  lands  at 
of  the  fourteenth  of  June  that  he  landed  at  Carrickfergus.  The  !if^"^nd"' 
inhabitants  of  the  town  crowded  the  main  street  and  greeted  him  proceeds  to 
with  load  acclamations  :  but  they  caught  onlv  a  glimpse  of  him.  "'^"*'**- 
Ai  soon  as  he  was  on  dr)'  ground  he  mounted  and  set  off  fur  Belfast.  On 
the  road  he  was  met  by  Schomber^.  The  meeting  took  place  close  to  a 
white  house,  the  only  human  dwelhng  then  visible,  in  the  space  of  many 
Biiles,  on  the  dreary  strand  of  the  estuary  of  the  Laggan.  A  village  and  a 
cotton  mill  now  rise  where  the  white  house  then  stood  alone  ;  and  all  the 
shne  is  adorned  by  a  gay  succession  of  country  houses,  shrubberies,  and 
flower  beds.  Belfast  has  l>ecome  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing 
mts  of  industry  in  the  British  isles.  A  busy  population  of  a  hundred 
thousand  soids  is  collected  there.  The  duties  annually  paid  at  the  (Custom 
House  exceed  the  duties  annually  paid  at  the  Custom  House  of  London  in 
the  most  prosperous  years  of  the  reign  of  Clmrles  the  Second.  Other  Irish 
towns  may  present  more  picturestjue  forms  to  the  eye.  But  Belfast  is  the 
only  large  Irish  town  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  disgusted  by  the  loath- 
some aspect  and  odour  of  long  lines  of  human  dens  far  inferior  in  comfort 
md  cleanliness  to  the  dwellings  which,  in  happier  countries,  are  provided 
lor  cattle.  No  other  large  Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so  well  paved,  so 
hrilhuitly  lighted.  The  place  of  domes  and  spires  is  supplied  by  ediflces, 
less  pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  not  less  indicative  of  prosperity,  huge  factories, 
towering  many  stories  above  the  chimneys  of  the  houses,  and  resounding 
with  the  roar  of  machinery.  The  Belfast  which  William  entered  was  a 
small  English  settlement  of  about  three  hundretl  houses,  commanded  by  a 

♦  Mary  to  the  States  General,  July  12 ;  IJurchctt's  Afemoirs  :  An  important  Accovml 
cf  some  reaarkjible  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Arthur,  E;irl  of  Torringlon,  1691. 
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castle  which  lia:^  long  (lisai>pcaiccl,  the  seal  of  the  noble  family  of  Chicholcr- 
In  this  mansion,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  and  which  was  celebrated  for  its  terraces  and  orchards  stretch* 
ing  down  to  the  river  side,  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  King's 
reception.  He  was  welcomed  at  the  North  Gate  by  the  magistrates  and 
burgesses  in  their  robes  of  office.  The  multitude  pressed  on  his  carriage 
with  shouts  of  **  God  save  the  Protestant  King."  For  the  town  was  one  oC 
the  strongholds  of  the  Reformed  Faith  ;  and  when,  two  generations  later, 
the  inhabitants  were,  for  the  first  time,  numbered,  it  was  found  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  wei*e  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen.* 

The  night  came  :  but  the  Protestant  counties  were  awake  and  up.  A 
royal  salute  had  been  fired  from  the  castle  of  Belfast.  It  had  been  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  guns  which  Schomberg  had  placed  at  wide  intervals  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  signals  from  post  to  post.  Wherever  the  jjeal  was 
heard,  it  was  known  that  King  William  was  come.  Before  midnight  all 
the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down  were  blazing  with  bonfires.  The  light  "was 
seen  across  the  bays  of  Carlingford  and  Dundalk,  and  gave  notice  to  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy  that  the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  William  had  landed,  James  set  out  from  Dublin  for  the 
Irish  camp,  which  was  pitched  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Leinster.+ 

In  Dublin  the  agitation  was  fearful.  None  could  doubt  that  the  dedsive 
State  of  crisis  was  approaching  ;  and  the  agonv  of  suspense  stimulated  to 
Dublin.  tiie  highest  point  the  passions  of  both  the  hostile  castes.  The 
majority  could  easily  detect,  in  the  looks  and  tones  of  the  oppressed  mino- 
rity, signs  which  indicated  the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance  and  of  a  terrible 
revenge.  Simon  Luttrell,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  capital  was  entrusted, 
hastened  to  take  such  precautions  as  fear  and  hatred  dictated.  A  proclama- 
tion appeared,  enjoining  all  Protestants  to  remain  in  their  houses  from  night- 
fall to  dawn,  and  prohibiting  them,  on  pain  of  death,  from  assembling  in  any 
place  or  for  any  purpose  to  the  number  of  more  than  five.  No  indulgence 
was  granted  even  to  those  divines  of  the  Established  Church  who  had  nevet 
ceased  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  Doctor  William  King,  who 
had,  after  long  holding  out,  lately  begun  to  waver  in  his  political  creed,  was 
committed  to  custody.  There  was  no  gaol  large  enough  to  hold  one  half  of 
those  whom  the  governor  suspected  of  evil  designs.  The  College  and 
several  parish  churches  were  used  as  prisons ;  and  into  those  buildings  men 
accused  of  no  crime  but  their  religion  were  crowded  in  such  numbers  that 
they  could  hardly  breathe. !«: 

The  two  rival  princes  meanwhile  were  busied  in  collecting  their  forces. 
William's  Loughbricklaiid  was  the  place  appointed  by  William  for  the  rcn- 
aSiuISe-  dezvous  of  the  scattered  divisions  of  his  army.  While  his  troops 
mcms.  were  assembling,  he  exerted  himself  indefatigably  to  improve  their 
discipline  and  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  He  had  brought  from  Eng- 
land two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  a  great  quantity  of  am> 
munition  and  provisions.  Pillaging  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
At  the  same  time  supplies  were  liberally  Dispensed  ;  and  all  the  paymasters 

*  LonHon  Gazette,  Tune  lo,  1690  :  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer  in  the 
Royal  Army,  1690 :  Villare  Hibesnicum.  1690 ;  Story's  Impartial  History,  1691 ;  Histo> 
rical  Collections  relating  to  the  town  of  Belfast,  1817.  This  work  contains  curious 
extracts  from  MSS.  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  map  of 
Belfast  made  in  1685,  so  exact  that  the  houses  may  be  counted. 

t  Laurun  to  Louvois,  June  49.  The  messenger  who  brought  the  news  to  Lauzun  had 
heard  the  guns  and  seen  the  bonfires.  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer  of 
the  Royal  Army,  i6go ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  392,  One.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  ii.  47.  Burnet  is 
strangely  mistaken  when  he  says  that  William  had  been  six  days  in  Ireland  before  his 
arrival  was  known  to  James. 

X  A  True  and  Perfect  Journal  of  the  AJTairs  of  Ireland  by  a  Person  of  Quality,  1690 ; 
King,  iii.  x8.     LuttrcU's  proclamation  will  be  fouml  in  King'*  rVp-^ivAxx. 
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C7f  rc^mcnts  were  directed  to  send  in  their  accounts  without  delay,  in  order 

%yaX  there  might  be  no  arrears.*    Thomas  Coningsby,  Member  of  Parlia- 

fxient   for  Leominster,  a  busy  and  unscnipulous  Whig,  accompanied  the 

^Cing,  and  acted  as  Paymaster-General.      It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 

"^Villiam,  at  this  time,  authorised  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Belfast  to  pay 

^^ery  year  twelve  hundred  pounds  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  principal 

dissenting  ministers  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who  were  to  be  trustees  for  their 

l^reihren.     The  King  declared  tliat  he  bestowed  this  sum  on  the  nonconfor- 

snist  divines,  partly  as  a  reward  for  their  eminent  loyalty  to  him,  and  partly 

^^  a  compensation  for  their  recent  losses.     Such  was  the  origin  of  that  dona- 

1  ion  which  is  still  annually  bestowed  by  the  government  on  the  Presbyterian 

clergy  of  Ulster.t 

\Yilliam  was  all  himself  again.     His  spirits,  depressed  by  eighteen  months 
passed  in  dull  state,  amidst  factions  and  intrigues  which  he  but  half  under- 
stood, rose  high  as  soon  as  he  was  surrounded  by  tents  and  standards.^     It 
-was  strange  to  see  how  rapidly  this  man,  so  unpopular  at  Westminster,  ob- 
tained a  complete  mastery  over  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  arms.     They 
obsened  with  delight,  tliat,  infirm  as  he  was,  he  took  his  share  of  every 
hardship  which  they  underwent ;  that  he  thought  more  of  their  comfort  than 
of  his  own  ;    that  he  sharply   reprimanded  some  officers,  who  were   so 
anxious  to  procure  luxuries  for  his  table  as  to  forget  the  wants  of  the  common 
soldiers ;  that  he  never  once,  from  the  day  on  which  he  took  the  field, 
lodged  in  a  hou.se,  but,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and  palaces, 
slept  in  his  small  travelling  hut  of  wood  ;  that  no  solicitations  could  induce 
him,  on  a  hot  day  and  in  a  high  wind,  to  move  out  of  the  choking  cloud  of 
drbt,  which  overhung  the  line  of  march,  and  which  severely  tried  lungs  less 
delKate  than  his.     Every  man  under  his  command  became  familiar  with  his 
looks  and  with  his  voice  ;  for  there  was  not  a  regiment  which  he  did  not  in- 
q)ect  with  minute  attention.     His  pleasant  looks  and  sayings  were  long  re- 
membered.    One  brave  soldier  has  recorded  in  his  journal  the  kind  and 
couneous  manner  in  which  a  basket  of  the  first  cherries  of  the  year  was  ac- 
cepted from  him  by  the  King,  and  the  sprightliness  with  which  His  Majesty 
cooversed  at  supper  with  those  who  stood  round  the  table.  § 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the  tenth  day  after  William's  landing,  he 
ovcfaed  southward  from  Lioughbrickland  with  all  his  forces.     He  wuiiam 
was  fully  detennined  to  take  the  first  opjwrtunity  of  fighting,  marches 
SdioiDberg  and  several  other  officers  recommended  caution  and  *°"  ''*" " 
deby.     But  the  King  answered  that  he  had  not  come  to  Ireland  to  let  the 
pass  grow  under  his  feet.     The  event  seems  to  prove  that  he  judged  rightly 
as  a  generaL     That  he  judged  rightly  as  a  statesman  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  knew  that  the  English  nation  was  discontented  with  the  way  in  which 
the  war  had  hitherto  been  conducted  ;  that  nothing  but  rapid  and  splendid 
access  could  revive  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends,  and  quell  the  spirit  of  his 
aemies^  and  that  a  defeat  could  scarcely  be  more  injurious  to  his  fame  and 
tohb  interests  than  a  languid  and  indecisive  campaign. 

The  country  through  which  he  advanced  had,  during  eighteen  months, 
been  fearfully  wasted  both  by  .soldiers  and  by  Rapparees.  The  cattle  had 
been  slaughtered  :  the  plantations  had  been  cut  down  :  the  fences  and  houses 
were  in  ruins.  Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  found  near  the  road,  except 
1  few  naked  and  meagre  wretches  who  had  no  food  but  the  husks  of  oats,  and 
vho  were  seen  picking  those  husks,  like  chickens,  from  amidst  dust  and 

*  VnUre  Hibcmicumt  1690. 
tTbe  Older  addressed  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  will  be  found  in  Dr  Reid's  History 

•f  tbe  PresbTterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

♦  "  La  jayet^  peinte  sur  son  visage,"  says  Dumont,  who  s.\w  him  at  BcUasl,  "  t\ou^  ^\\. 
tout  «%p£rar  pour  les  heurciix  succ^^  dc  la  campa^ne." 

f  Story's  Impmrtial  Account ;  AfS.  Journal  of  Colonel  BellinRham  ;  ThcRo7a\'D\;irv. 


ciiitlcifv*      W't.  even  ihkIlm' such  disaH vantage,  the  natural  fcitilily  of  il"*'- 
country,  the  rich  green  of  the  earth,  the  bays  and  rivers  so  admirably  fitte<^^ 
for  trade,  could  not  but  strike  the  King's  observant  eye.      Perhaps  Vi.^ 
thought  how  different  an  aspect  that  unhappy  region  would  have  presente^^ 
if  it  had  been  blessed  with  such  a  government  and  such  a  religion  as  tm^><3 
made  his  native  Holland  the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  how  endless  a  succesai-^>^ 
of  pleasure  houses,  tulip  gardens,  and  dairy  farms  would  have  lined  the  rc^^Mjd 
from  Lisbum  to  Belfast ;  how  many  hundreds  of  barges  would  have  hc^^ 
constantly  passing  up  and  down  the  Laggan ;  what  a  forest  of  masts  wotal^ 
have  bristled  in  the  desolate  port  ofNewry  ;  and  what  vast  warehouses  axici 
stately  mansions  would  have  covered  the  space  occupied  by  the  noisome 
alleys  of  Dundalk !     **  The  country,"  he  was  heard  to  say,  **  is  worth  fig^C- 
ing  for. " 

The  original  intention  of  James  seems  to  have  been  to  try  the  chances  of 
The  Irish  *  pitched  field  on  the  border  between  Leinster  and  Ulster.  But 
""^^  this  design  was  abandoned,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  re. 
presentations  of  Lauzun,  who,  though  very  little  disposed  and  veiy 
little  qualified  to  conduct  a  campaign  on  the  Fabian  system,  had  the  adnio* 
nitions  of  Louvois  still  in  his  ear8.t  James,  though  resolved  not  to  give  up 
Dublin  without  a  battle,  consented  to  retreat  till  he  should  reach  some  spot 
where  he  might  have  the  vantage  of  ground.  When  therefore  William's 
advanced  guard  reached  Dimdalk,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  Irish 
army,  except  a  great  cloud  of  dust  which  was  slowly  rolling  southwards  to*  * 
wards  Ardee.  The  English  halted  one  night  near  the  ground  on  which 
Schomberg's  camp  had  been  pitched  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  many 
sad  recollections  were  awakened  by  the  sight  of  that  dreary  marsh,  the 
sepulchre  of  thousands  of  brave  men.^ 

Still  William  continued  to  push  forward,  and  still  the  Irish  receded  before 
him,  till,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  thirtieth  of  June,  his  army,  marching 
in  three  columns,  reached  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  county  of  Louth.  Beneath  lay  a  valley,  now  so  rich  and  so 
cheerful  that  the  Englishman  who  gazes  on  it  may  imagine  himself  to  be  in 
one  of  the  most  highly  favoured  parts  of  his  own  highly  favoured  country. 
Fields  of  wheat,  woodlands,  meadows  bright  with  daisies  and  clover,  slope 
gently  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Boyne.  That  bright  and  tranquil  stream,  tne 
boundary  of  Louth  and  Meath,  having  flowed  many  miles  between  green 
banks  crowned  by  modem  palaces,  and  by  the  ruined  keeps  of  old  Norman 
barons  of  the  Pale,  is  here  about  to  mingle  with  the  sea.  Five  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  place  from  which  William  looked  down  on  the  river,  now  stands,  on 
a  verdant  bank,  amidst  noble  woods,  Slane  Castle,  the  mansion  of  the 
Marquess  of  Conyngham.  Two  miles  to  the  east,  a  cloud  of  smoke  from 
factories  and  steam  vessels  overhangs  the  busy  town  and  port  of  Drc^heda. 
On  the  Meath  side  of  the  Boyne,  the  ground,  still  all  com,  grass,  flowers, 
and  foliage,  rises  with  a  gentle  swell  to  an  eminence  surmounted  by  a  con 
spicuous  tuft  of  ash-trees  which  overshades  the  ruined  church  and  desolate 
graveyard  of  Donore.§ 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  landscape  presented  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  traces  of  art  and  industry  were  few.  Scarcely  a  vessel  was  on  the  river 
except  those  rade  coracles  of  wickerwork  covered  with  the  skins  of  horses,  in 
which  the  Celtic  peasantry  fished  for  trout  and  salmon.     Drogheda,  now 

*  Story's  ImpMutial  Account. 

t  Lauzun  to  Louvois,    j^^y^'  1690;  Life  of  James,  ii.  393,  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Story's  Impartial  Account  ;_  Dumont  MS. 

i  Much  interesting  information  respecting  the  field  of  battle  and  the  surroundtriK 
country  will  be  found  in  Mr  Wilde's  pleasing  volume  entitled  "The  lie.iuliea  of  the 
Hoyne  and  Blackwatcr." 
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peopled  by  twenty  thousand  industrious  inhabitants,  was  a  small  knot  of  nar- 
zow,  crooked,  and  filthy  lanes,  encircled  by  a  ditch  and  a  mound.  The  houses 
were  built  of  wood  with  high  gables  and  projecting  upper  stories.     Without 
the  walls  of  the  town,  scarcely  a  dwelling  was  to  be  seen  except  at  a  place 
called  Oldbridge.  At  Oldbridge  the  river  was  fordable ;  and  on  the  south  of  the 
ford  were  a  few  mud  cabins,  and  a  single  house  built  of  more  solid  materials. 
When  William  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  he  could  not  suppress 
an  exclamation  and  gesture  of  delight.     He  had  been  apprehensive  The  irikh 
that  the  enemy  would  avoid  a  decisive  action,  and  would  protract  ^^S  at  the 
the  war  till  the  autumnal  rains  should  return  with  pestilence  in  their  Boyne. 
train.     He  was  now  at  ease.     It  was  plain  that  the  contest  would  l)e  sharp 
and  short.     The  pavilion  of  James  was  pitclied  on  the  eminence  of  Donore. 
The  flags  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  waved  to- 
gether in  defiance  on  the  walls  of  Drogheda.      All  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river  was  lined  by  the  camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  army. 
Thousands  of  armed  men  were  moving  about  among  the  tents ;  and  every  one, 
bone  soldier  or  foot  soldier,  French  or  Irish,  had  a  white  badge  in  his  hat. 
That  colour  had  been  chosen  in  compliment  to  the  House  of  BourlK)n.   *'  ( 
im  glad  to  sec  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  as  his  keen  eye  surveyed  the 
Irish  lines.     •*  If  you  escape  me  now  the  fault  will  be  mine."* 

Each  of  the  contending  princ&s  had  some  advantages  over  his  rival. 
Junes,  standing  on  the  defensive  behind  entrenchments,  with  a  The  army 
liter  before  him,  had  a  stronger  ]x>sition  :f  but  his  troops  were  in-  "f  Ja«"t'i. 
ferior  both  in  number  and  in  quality  to  those  which  were  opposed  to  him. 
He  probably  had  thirty  thousand  men.  About  a  third  part  of  this  force 
consisted  of  excellent  French  infantry  and  excellent  Irish  cavalry.  But  the 
rest  of  his  army  was  the  scoff  of  all  Europe.  The  Irish  <lragoons  were  bad  ; 
the  Irish  foot  worse.  It  was  said  that  their  ordinary  way  of  fighting  was  tu 
discharge  their  pieces  once,  and  then  to  mn  away  bawling  **  Quarter,"  and 
"Murder."  Their  inefficiency  was,  in  that  age,  commonly  imputed,  both 
bf  their  enemies  and  by  their  allies,  to  natural  poltroonery.  How  little 
{round  there  was  for  such  an  imputation  has  since  been  signally  proved  by 
many  brave  achievements  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  ought  indeed,  even 
JB  the  seventeenth  century,  to  have  occurred  to  reasonable  men,  that  a  race 
which  famished  some  of  the  best  horse  soldiers  in  the  world,  would  certainly, 
with  jndicioas  training,  furnish  good  foot  soldiers.  But  the  Irish  foot  soldiers 
bd  not  merely  not  been  well  trained  ;  they  had  l)een  elaborately  ill  trained. 
The  greatest  of  our  generals  repeatedly  and  emphatically  declared  that  even 
ibe  admirable  army  which  fought  its  way,  under  his  command,  from  Torres 
Vedras  to  Toulouse,  would,  if  he  had  suffered  it  to  contract  habits  of  pillage, 
have  become,  in  a  few  weeks,  unfit  for  all  military  purposes.  What  then 
ns  likely  to  be  the  character  of  troops  who,  from  the  day  on  which  they  en- 
litted,  were  not  merely  permitted,  but  invited,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
My  by  marauding  ?  They  were,  as  might  have  l>een  expected,  a  mere  mob, 
nnoos  indeed,  and  clamorous  in  their  zeal  for  the  cause  which  they  had 
espoused,  but  incapable  of  opposing  a  .steadfast  resistance  to  a  well  ordered 
fcrce.     In  truth,  all  that  the  discipline,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  James's 

*  Memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Marchmont  He  derived  his 
fefcrmatioa  from  Lord  Selkirk,  who  w.is  in  William's  army. 

t  James  says  (Lif^  ii.  393,  Orig.  Mem.)  that  the  country  aflbrdcd  no  better  position. 
1^2,  ia  a  thanksgiving  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Dublin  after  the  close  of  the  cam- 
pa^  tokl  his  hearers  that  "  the  advantage  of  the  post  of  the  Irish  was,  by  all  intelligent 
nen,  reckoned  above  three  to  one.''  Sec  King's  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  on 
No».  16,  1690,  before  the  Lords  Justices.  This  it,  no  doubt,  an  absurd  exaggeration. 
But  M.  de  la  Hoguette,  one  of  the  principal  French  officers  who  was  present  at  ihc 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  informed  Louvois  that  the  Irish  army  occwpicd  a  good  Aeltivsvvt 

paaiiim.    Letter  of  Lm  Hoguette  from  Limerick,  j"^-^^'  16)0. 
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army  had  done  for  the  Celtic  kerne  had  been  to  debase  and  enervate  him. 
After  eighteen  months  of  nominal  soldiership,  he  was  positively  further  from 
being  a  soldier  than  on  the  day  on  which  he  quitted  his  hovel  for  the  camp. 
William  had  under  his  command  near  thirty-six  thousand  men,  bom  m 
The  army    many  lauds,  and  speaking  many  tongues.    Scarcely  one  Protestant 
of  William,  church,  scarcel^  one  Protestant  nation,  was  unrepresented  in  the 
army  which  a  strange  series  of  events  had  brought  to  fight  for  the  Protestant 
religion  in  the  remotest  island  of  the  west     About  half  the  troops  were 
natives  of  England.     Ormond  was  there  with  the  Life  Guards,  and  Oxford 
with  the  Blues.     Sir  John  Lanier,  an  officer  who  had  acouired  military  ex- 
perience on  the  Continent,  and  whose  prudence  was  hela  in  high  esteem* 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  horse,  now  the  First  Dragoon 
Guards.    There  were  Beaumont's  foot,  who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  mandate 
of  James,  refused  to  admit  Irish  Papists  among  them,  and  Hastings's  foot, 
who  had,  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Killiecrankie,  maintained  the  military 
reputation  of  the  Saxon  race.     There  were  the  two  Tangier  battalions, 
hitherto  known  only  by  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine,  but  destined  to  b^in 
on  the  following  morning  a  long  career  of  glory.    Two  fine  English  regi- 
ments, which  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  States  General,  and  nad  often 
looked  death  in  the  face  under  William's  leading,  followed  him  in  this  cam* 
paign,  not  only  as  their  general,  but  as  their  native  King.     They  now  rank 
as  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  line.     The  former  was  led  by  an  officer  who 
had  no  skill  in  the  higher  parts  of  military  science,  but  whom  the  whole 
army  allowed  to  be  the  bravest  of  all  the  brave,  John  Cutts.     The  Scotch 
footguards  marched  under  the   command  of   their    countryman    James 
Douglas.      Conspicuous  among   the  Dutch  troops  were  Portland's   and 
Ginkell's  Horse,  and  Solmes's  Blue  regiment,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
of  the  finest  infantry  in  Europe.     Germany  had  sent  to  the  field  some  war- 
riors sprung  from  her  noblest  houses.    Pnnce  Geoi^e  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
a  gallant  youth,  who  was  serving  his  apprenticeship  m  the  military  art,  rode 
near  the  King.     A  strong  brigade  of  Danish  mercenaries  was  commanded 
by  Duke  Charles  Frederic  of  Wurtemberg.     It  was  reported  that  of  all  the 
soldiers  of  William  these  were  most  dreaded  bv  the  Irish.     For  centuries 
of  Saxon  domination  had  not  effaced  the  recollection  of  the  violence  and 
cruelty  of  the  Scandinavian  sea  kings ;  and  an  ancient  prophecy  that  the 
Danes  would  one  day  destroy  the  chUdren  of  the  soil  was  still  repeated  with 
superstitious  horror.*     Among  the  foreign  auxiliaries  were  a  Brandenbuig 
regiment  and  a  Finland  regiment.     But  in  that  great  array,  so  variously 
composed,  were  two  bodies  of  men  animated  by  a  spirit  peculiarly  fierce 
and  implacable,  the  Huguenots  of  France  thirsting  tor  tne  blood  of  the 
French,  and  the  Englishry  of  Ireland  impatient  to  trample  down  the  Irish. 
The  ranks  of  the  refugees  had  been  effectually  purged  of  spies  and  traitors, 
and  were  now  made  up  of  men  such  as  had  contended  in  the  preceding 
century  against  the  power  of  the  House  of  Valois  and  the  genius  oT  the 
I  louse  of  Lorraine.     All  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  unconquerable  colony  had 
rci)aired  to  William's  camp.     Mitchelbume  was  there  with  the  stubborn 
defenders  of  Londonderry,  and  Wolseley  with  the  warriors  who  had  raised 
the  unanimous  shout  of  "  Advance  "  on  the  day  of  Newton  Butler.     Sir 
Albert  Conyngham,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  whose  seat  now  over- 
looks the  field  of  battle,  had  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough 
Erne  a  regiment  of  dragoons  which  still  glories  in  the  name  of  Enniskillen, 
and  which  has  proved  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  that  it  has  not  de- 
generated since  the  day  of  the  Boyne.  f 

'  Luttrell's  Diary,  March  i6o<% 

t  See  the  Historical  Records  of  the  Regiments  of  the  British  army,  and  Story's  list  of 
the  army  of  William  as  it  passed  in  review  at  Finglass,  a  ■wceV  aCtw  ttvt  VkvwW 
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Walker,  notwhlisiandinij  ln>%  advanccl  n^f  and  hU  j!ca<ctiil  pi.-fos^iou, 
"Ccompanieil  the  men  of  Londonderry,  and  tried  t«>  animate  tlieir 
^  by  exhortation  and  by  example.     He  was  now  a  great  pre-  now  BUhop 
^    Ezekiel  Hopkins  had  taken  refuge  from  Popish  persecutors  ti}^Z^^' 
>Qa  Presbyterian  rebels  in  the  city  of  London,  had  brought  him-  panics  the 
*clf  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  government,  had  obtained  a  cure,  *™^' 
'^  had  died  in  the  performance  of  the  humble  duties  of  a  parish  priest.* 
Willian^  on  his  march  through  Louth,  learned  that  the  rich  sec  of  Derry  was 
■^l^is  disposal     He  instantly  made  choice  of  Walker  to  he  the  new  Bishop. 
*he  bnive  old  man,  during  the  few  hours  of  life  whicli  remained  to  him, 
^^^  orerwhelmed  with  salutations  and  congratulations.     Unhappily  he  had, 
"^^ig  the  si^e  in  which  he  had  so  highly  distinguished  himself,  contracted 
iP^^aon  for  war  ;  and  he  easily  persuaded  himself  that,  in  indulging  this 
^^^^ion,  he  was  discharging  a  duty  to  his  country  and  his  religion.     He 
•  **^l»t  to  have  remembered   that   the  peculiar  circumstances  which  had 
jj^ified  him  in  becoming  a  combatant  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that,  in  a 
j^^^^plined  armv  led  by  generals  of  lon^  experience  and  great  fame,  a  fight- 
j|^  aivine  was  likely  to  give  less  help  Uian  scandaL     The  Hishop  elect  was 
l^^(«nnined  to  be  wherever  danger  was  :  and  the  way  in  which  he  exposed 
^^^^iself  excited  the  extreme  disgust  of  his  royal  patron,  who  hatc<l  a  meddler 
^l^^^iost  as  much  as  a  coward.     A  soldier  who  ran  away  from  a  battle  and  a 
tan  who  pushed  himself  into  a  battle  were  the  two  objects  which 
^38t  strongly  excited  William's  spleen. 
It  was  still  early  in  the  day.     The  King  rode  slowly  along  the  northern 
k  of  the  river,  and  closely  examined  the  position  of  the  Irish,  wiiiLnm  re- 
*X>m  whom  he  was  sometimes  separated  by  an  interval  of  little  th?Trish^ 
ore  than  two  hundred  feet     He  was  accompanied  by  Schom-  position. 
Ormond,  Sidney,  Solmes,  Prince  George  of  Hesse,  Coningsby,  and 
*'  Their  army  is  but  small ; "  said  one  of  the  Dutch  officers.     In- 
it  did  not  appear  to  consist  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men.     But 
i^   livas  well  known,   from  the  reports  brought  by  deserters,   that  many 
%'cgiments  were  concealed  from  view  by  the  undulations  of  the  ground. 
••They  may  be  stronger  than  they  look,"  said  William;  "but,  weak  or 
s4roii|%  I  will  soon  know  all  about  them. "  f 

AtTength  he  alighted  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  to  Oldhridgc,  sate  down 
the  turf  to  rest  himself,  and  called  for  breakfast.     The  sumpter  horses 
unloaded  :  the  canteens  were  opened  ;  and  a  tablecloth  was  spread  on 
grass.    The  place  is  marked  by  an  obelisk,  built  while  many  veterans 
"^rho  could  well  remember  the  events  of  that  day  were  still  living. 

While  William  was  at  his  repast,  a  group  of  horsemen  appeared  close  to 
^he  water  on  the  opposite  shore.  Among  them  his  attendants  wiiiiam  i« 
«onld  discern  some  who  had  once  been  conspicuous  at  reviews  in  mounded. 
Hyde  Park  and  at  balls  in  the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  the  youthful  Berwick, 
the  small,  fiiirhaired  Lauzun,  Tyrconnel,  once  admire<l  by  maids  of  honour 
as  the  model  of  manlv  vigour  and  beauty,  but  now  bent  down  by  years  and 
crippled  by  gout,  and,  overtopping  all,  the  stately  head  of  Sarsfield. 

Tne  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army  soon  discovered  that  the  person  who,  sur- 
Tonnded  by  a  splendid  circle,  was  breakfasting  on  the  opposite  bank,  was 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  sent  for  artillery.  Two  field  pieces,  screenerl 
from  view  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  were  brought  down  almost  to  the  brink  of 
the  river,  and  plaonl  behind  a  hedge.  William,  who  had  just  risen  from 
his  meal,  and  was  again  in  the  saddle,  was  the  mark  of  both  guns.     The 

*  See  his  Funeral  Sermon  preached  at  the  church  of  St  Mary  Aldermary  on  the  34th 
of  June  16901 
f  Story's  Impartial  History  ;   History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer  of  the 

Jtofal  Army  :  Hop  to  the  States  General,  jJJJy-J2  ^^^ 
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I'li-i  -iutt  <\{\  k  owe  of  llic  liol^Urs  (ii  i'liiiLC  (i.or^c  ol   ili'^oc,  ana  iir«/.;:^'..t: 
liis  liorse  to  the  jjround.      "  Ah  I"  cried  the  King;   **  the  poor  Prince  \^^ 
killed."     As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  he  was  himself  hit  by  a  second  ball, 
a  sixpoimder.     It  merely  tore  his  coat,  grazed  his  shoulder,  and  drew  two 
or  three  ounces  of  blood.     Both  armies  saw  that  the  thot  had  taken  effect ; 
for  the  King  sank  down  for  a  moment  on  his  horse's  neck.     A  yell  of  exul* 
tation  rose  from  the  Irish  camp.     The  English  and  their  allies  were  in 
dismay.     Solmes  flung  himself  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  burst  into  tearL 
But  William's  deportment  !;oon  reassured  his  friends.     ''There  is  no  harm 
done,"  he  said  :  **  but  the  bullet  came  quite  near  enough."    Coningsby  put 
his  handkerchief  to  the  wound  :  a  surgeon  was  sent  for :  a  plaster  was 
applied  ;  and  the  King,  as  soon  as  the  dressing  was  finished,  rode  round  all 
the  posts  of  liis  army  amidst  loud  acclamations.     Such  was  the  energy  of 
his  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  his  feeble  health,  in  spite  of  his  recent  hurt,  be 
was  that  day  nineteen  hours  on  horseback.* 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till  the  evening.  William  obsenred 
with  especial  attention  the  effect  produced  by  the  Irish  shots  on  the  English 
regiments  which  had  never  been  in  action,  and  declared  himself  satisfied 
with  the  result.  **  All  is  right,"  he  said  :  **  they  stand  fire  well."  Long  after 
sunset  he  made  a  final  inspection  of  his  forces  by  torchlight,  and  gave  orden 
that  everything  should  be  ready  for  forcing  a  passage  across  the  river  on  the 
morrow.  Every  soldier  was  to  put  a  green  hough  m  his  hat.  The  baggage 
and  great  coats  were  to  be  left  under  a  guard.    The  word  was  W'estminster. 

The  King's  resolution  to  attack  the  Irish  was  not  approved  by  all  his 
lieutenants.  Schomberg,  in  particular,  pronounced  the  experiment  too 
hazardous,  and,  when  his  opinion  was  overruled,  retired  to  his  tent  in  no 
very  good  humour.  When  the  order  of  battle  wns  delivered  to  him,  he 
muttered  that  he  had  been  more  used  to  give  such  orders  than  to  receive 
them.  For  this  little  fit  of  sullenness,  very  pardonable  in  a  general  who 
had  won  great  victories  when  his  master  was  still  a  child,  the  brave  veteran 
made,  on  the  following  morning,  a  noble  atonement. 

The  first  of  July  dawned,  a  day  which  has  never  since  returned  without 
Battle  of  exciting  strong  emotions  of  very  different  kinds  in  the  two  popula- 
the  Boyne.  ^JQ^g  which  divide  Ireland.  The  sun  rose  bright  and  doualess. 
Soon  after  four  both  armies  were  in  motion.  William  ordered  his  right 
wing,  under  the  command  of  Meinhart  Schomberg,  one  of  the  Duke's  sons, 
to  march  to  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles  up  the  river,  to  cross  there,  and 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish  army.  Meinhart  Schomberg  was  assisted 
])y  Portland  and  Douglas.  James,  anticipating  tome  such  design,  had 
already  sent  to  the  bridge  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Sir  Neil 
O'Neil.  O'Neil  behaved  himself  like  a  brave  gentleman :  but  he  soon 
received  a  mortal  wound  :  his  men  fled ;  and  the  English  right  wing 
passed  the  river. 

This  move  made  I^uzun  uneasy.  What  if  the  English  right  wing  should 
get  into  the  rear  of  the  army  of  James?  About  four  miles  south  of  the 
Boyne  was  a  place  called  Duleek,  where  the  road  to  Dublin  was  so  narrow, 
that  two  cars  could  not  pass  each  other,  and  where  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  lay  a  morass  which  afforded  no  firm  footing.  If  Meinhart  Schomberg 
should  occupy  this  spot,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Iridi  to  retreat. 
They  must  cither  conquer,  or  be  cut  off  to  a  man.  Disturbed  by  this  appre^^ 
hcnsion,  the  French  general  marched  with  his  countrymen  and  with  Sars- 
field's  horse  in  the  direction  of  Slane  Bridge.  Thus  the  fords  near  Oldbridge 
were  left  to  be  defended  by  the  Irish  alone. 

*  London  Gazette,  July  7,  1690  ;  Story's  Impartial  Hi-ttory  :  History  of  the  Wars  in 
Ireland  by  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Army;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary;  Lord  March- 
luuiu'b  Mcmoranduin ;  Burnet,  ii.  50,  and  Thanksg\vu\s  Sermon;  "Dximoux  >\*£>. 
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^*"'iJt  which  was  coiui'oscil  exclusively  of  cavalry,  an<l  picpaird  to  pa>s  ihc 

fiver  not  far  above  Drogheda.     The  centre  of  his  army,  which  consisted 

^ott  exdusively  of  foot,  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Schomberg, 

^  was  marshalled  opposite  to  Oldbridge.     At  Oldbridge  had  been  col- 

iected  the  whole  Irish  army,  foot,  dragoons,  and  horse,  Sarsfield's  regiment 

*Ione  eicepted.     The  Mcath  bank  bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets.     A 

foitificatkm  had  been  made  by  French  engineers  out  of  the  hedges  and  build- 

'"ffs  ;  and  a  breastwork  had  been  thrown  up  dose  to  the  water  side.* 

Tx^^connel  was  there  ;  and  under  him  were  Richard  Hamilton  and  Antrim. 

Schombcrg  gave  the  word.   Solmes's  Blues  were  the  first  to  move.    They 

"J^rched  gallantly,  with  drums  beating,  to  the  brink  of  the  Jioyne.     Then 

jly^  drams  stopped  ;  and  the  men,  ten  abreast,  descended  into  the  water. 

I  ^xt  plunged  l^ndonderry  and  Enniskillen.     A  little  to  the  left  of  I^n- 

^^^xiTj  and  Enniskillen,  Caillemot  crossed,  at  the  head  of  a  long  column 

^  ^rench  refugees.     A  little  to  the  left  of  Caillemot  and  his  refugees,  the 

"'^lai  body  of  the  English  infantry  struggled  through  the  river,  up  to  their 

T'^^pits  in  ^'ater.     Still  farther  down  the  stream  the  Danes  found  another 

'l^'^.     In  a  few  minutes  the  Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  alive  with 

^^«kets  and  green  boughs. 

.»     ^t  was  not  till  the  assailants  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel  that 

^r^^^^  became  aware  of  the  whole  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  service  in 

j^  ^idi  thej  were  engaged.     I'hey  had  as  yet  seen  little  more  than  half  the 

^^tfle  annr.     Now  whole  regiments  of  ux>t  and  horse  seemed  to  start  out 

^   the  Cftith.     A  wild  shout  of  defiance  rose  from  the  whole  shore  :  during 

m   ^^e  moment  the  event  seemed  doubtful :  but  the  Protestants  pressed  reso- 

»-w^%eIjr  forward ;  and  in  another  moment  the  whole  Irish  line  gave  iK'ay. 

-W^   ^iconnel  looked  on  in  helpless  despair.   He  did  not  want  personal  courage : 

?^  Vit  his  military  skill  was  so  small  that  he  hardly  ever  revien-ed  his  regiment 

^X  the  Phttnix  Park  without  committing  some  blunder;  and  to  rally  the 

^j^^nks  which  were  breaking  all  round  him  was  no  task  for  a  general  who 

^^md  ■urrtved  the  energy  of  his  body  and  of  his  mind,  and  }*et  had  still  the 

^"Xidiments  of  his  profession  to  learn.     Several  of  his  best  officers  fell  while 

^"^  ain] jT  eiideavounng  to  prevail  on  their  soldiers  to  look  the  Dutch  Blues  in 

^^e  face.     Richard  Hamilton  ordered  a  body  of  foot  to  fall  on  the  French 

*(iig;ecs,  who  were  still  deep  in  water.     He  led  the  way,  and,  accompanied 

ty  some  courageous  gentlemen,  advanced,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  river. 

^ut  neither  his  commands  nor  his  example  could  infuse  valour  into  that  mob 

cowstealers.     He  was  left  almost  alone,  and  retired  from  the  bank  in 

despair.     Farther  down  the  river,  Antrim's  division  ran  like  sheep  at  the 

cftpproacfa  of  the  English  column.      Whole  r(^ments  flung  away  arms, 

^xioaT%  and  cloaks,  and  scampered  off*  to  the  hills  without  striking  a  blow 

firing  a  shot.f 


«  Ia  Hognettc  to  Louvoi*,  j{|^^^  1690. 

t  That  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  the  Irish  infantry  and  dragoons  will  appear  from  the 
accovmu  wbkAi  the  Frendi  officers  who  were  at  the  Uovne  sent  to  their  go\*emnient  and 
their  families.  La  Honiette,  writing  hastily  to  Louvois  on  the  -iVth  of  July,  says  :  "  Je 
voos  diray  aculement,  Monseigneur,  que  nous  n'avons  pas  este  battus,  mais  que  tes 
ennemys  ont  chassis  devant  eux  les  trouppes  Irlandoises  conunc  des  moutons,  sans 
avwr  etttjitf  un  seul  coup  de  mou^uet." 

Vritiiig  some  weeks  later  more  fully  from  limerick,  he  says,  "  J'en  mcurs  de  honte." 
He  adnuls  that  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  win  the  battle,  at  best.  *'  Mais  il 
c«t  vmy  aui«i,'*he  adds,  "que  les  Irlandois  ne  fircnt  pas  la  moindre  resistance,  et  plierent 
sans  tirer  un  seul  coup."  Zurlauhen,  Colonel  of  one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  Frendi 
service,  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  but  did  justice  to  the  courage  of  the  Irish  hor^e,  whom 
La  Hoguette  does  not  mention. 

Tboe  i*  Mt  tbe  French  War  Office  a  letter  hastily  scrawled  \n  Bo\««\eavi«\AMi»aS% 
tmcoadia  eoauaaad,  to  his  wife  after  the  battle.     He  wrote  iViu*  •.  **  Jt  in»  v>^^^^^» 
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It  required  niany  years  and  many  heroic  exploits  to  take  away  the  ro  - 
proach  which  that  ignominious  rout  left  on  the  Irish  name.  Yet,  evenbefor^ 
the  day  closed,  it  was  abundantly  proved  that  the  reproach  was  imjus^' 
Richard  Hamilton  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and,  under  his  conrm  — 
mand,  they  made  a  gallant,  though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retrieve  tb^^ 
day.  They  maintained  a  desperate  fight  in  the  bed  of  the  river  with  Solmes*'-^ 
Blues.    They  drove  the  Danish  brigade  back  into  the  stream.    They  fell  vol  -^ 
petuously  on  the  Huguenot  regiments,  which,  not  being  provided  with  pikes^ 
then  ordinarily  used  by  foot  to  repel  horse,  began  to  give  ground.     Caille — 
mot,  while  encouraging  his  fellow  exiles,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the? 
thigh.     Four  of  his  men  carried  him  back  across  the  ford  to  his  tent.     A? 
he  passed,  he  continued  to  urge  forward  the  rear  ranks  which  were  still  up  to 
the  breast  in  the  water.    "  On ;  on  ;  my  lads !   To  glory :  to  glory ! "  Schom- 
berg,  who  had  remained  on  the  northern  bank,  and  who  had  thence  watched  the 
progress  of  his  troops  with  the  eye  of  a  generaj^now  thought  that  the  emergency 
required  from  him  the  personal  exertion  of  a  soldier.  Those  who  stood  about 
him  besought  him  in  vain  to  put  on  his  cuirass.   Without  defensive  armour  he 
rode  through  the  river,  and  rallied  the  refugees  whom  the  fall  of  Caillemot 
had  dismayed.   *'  Come  on,"  he  cried  in  French,  pointing  to  the  Popish  sqna- 
drons;  "come  on,  gentlemen  :  there  are  your  persecutors."  Those  were  his 
last  words.     As  he  spoke,  a  band  of  Irish  horsemen  rushed  upon  him  and 
encircled  him  for  a  moment.     When  they  retired,  he  was  on  the  ground. 
His  friends  raised  him  ;  but  he  was  already  a  corpse.     Two  sabre  wounds 
were  on  his  head  ;  and  a  bullet  from  a  carbine  was  lodged  in  his  neck.  Almost 
Ht  the  same  moment  Walker,  while  exhorting  the  colonists  of  Ulster  to  play 
the  men,  was  shot  dead.     During  near  half  an  hour  the  battle  continued  to 
fage  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  river.     All  was  smoke,  dust,  and  din. 
Old  soldiers  were  heard  to  say  that  they  had  seldom  seen  sharper  work  in 
the  Low  Countries.   But  just  at  this  conjuncture,  William  came  up  with  the 
left  wing.     He  had  found  much  difficulty  in  crossing.    The  tide  was  running 
fast.     His  charger  had  been  forced  to  swim,  and  had  been  almost  lost  in  the 
mud.     As  soon  as  the  King  was  on  firm  ground  he  took  his  sword  in  his  left 
hand,— for  his  right  arm  was  stiff  with  his  wound  and  his  bandage, — and  led 
his  men  to  the  place  where  the  fight  was  the  hottest     His  arrival  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.     Yet  the  Irish  horse  retired  fighting  obstinately.     It  was 
long  remembered  among  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  William  rode  to  the  head  of  the  Enniskilleners.     *'  What  will  you  do 
for  me?"  he  cried.     He  was  not  immediately  recognised  ;  and  one  trooper, 
taking  him  for  an  enemy,  was  about  to  fire.     William  gently  put  aside  the 
carbine.     *  *  What,"  said  he,  *  *  do  you  not  know  your  friends  ?       *  *  It  is  His 
Majesty ; "  said  the  Colonel.     The  ranks  of  sturdy  Protestant  yeomen  set  up 
a  shout  of  joy.    **  Gentlemen,"  said  William,   "you  shall  be  my  guards  to- 
day.    I  have  heard  much  of  you.     Let  me  see  something  of  you.*      One  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  man,  ordinarily  so  saturnine  and  re- 
served, was  that  danger  acted  on  him  like  wine,  opened  his  heart,  loosened 
his  tongue,  and  took  away  all  appearance  of  constraint  from  his  manner. 
On  this  memorable  day  he  was  seen  wherever  the  peril  was  greatest     One 

ma  chere  feme.  Ne  t'inquieste  pas  de  moy.  Nos  Irlandois  n*ont  rien  fait  qui  vaille. 
lis  ont  tous  lach^  le  piit." 

Desgrigny,  writing  on  the  |i{th  of  July,  assigns  several  reasons  for  the  defeat.  '*  La 
premiere  ct  la  plus  forte  est  la  fuite  de^t  Irlandois  qui  sont  en  V(5rit6  des  gens  sur  lesquels 
il  ne  faut  pas  compter  de  tout.**  In  the  same  letter  he  says :  "  II  n'est  pas  naturel  de 
croire  qu'une  arm^e  de  vingt  cinq  mtlle  hommes  qui  paroissoit  de  la  meillcure  volont^  du 
monde,  et  (^ui  a  la  veue  des  ennemis  faisoit  des  cris  de  joye,  d(it  £tre  enti^rement  d^faite 
sans  avoir  tir^  I'^p^e  et  un  seul  coup  de  mousquet.  II  y  a  cu  tcl  regiment  tout  entier  qui 
a  laiss^  ses  habits,  scs  armes,  ct  ses  drapeaux  sur  le  champ  dc  bataille,  et  a  gagnc  les 
montagnes  avec  ses  oCBciers. " 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  despatch  in  which  Lauzun  must  hove  ^\n^u  Lamnox^  'at.  dc\:a\Viid 
uccouut  of  the  battle. 
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/      ball  struck  the  cap  of  his  pistol  :  another  carried  off  the  heel  of  his  jackboot : 
(       but  his  Heutenants  in  vain  implored  him  to  retire  to  some  station  from 
which  he  could  give  his  orders  without  exposing  a  life  so  valuable  to  Europe. 
^\&  troops,  animated  by  his  example,    gained  ground  fast.      The  Irish 
caralry  made  their  last  stand  at  a  house  called  Plottin  Castle,  about  a  mile 
M(i  a  half  south  of  Oldbridge.     There  the  Knniskilleners  were  repelled  with 
ihe  loss  of  fifty  men,  and  were  hotly  pursued,  till  William  rallied  them  and 
turned  the  chase  back.     In  this  encounter  Richard  Hamilton,  who  had  done 
^^  that  could  be  done  by  valour  to  retrieve  a  reputation  forfeited  by  per- 
fidy,* was  severely  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  instantly  brought,  through 
tbe  smoke  and  over  the  carnage,  before  the  prince  whom  he  had  foully 
wronged.     On  no  occasion  did  the  character  of  William  show  itself  in  a 
inore  striking  manner.     **  Is  this  business  over?"  he  said  ;  **or  will  your 
^^ryt  make  more  fight  ?  "     **  On  my  honour.  Sir,"  answered  Hamilton,   **  1 
Wieve  that  they  will."     "Your  honour ! "  muttered  William  ;  **  your  ho- 
nour ! "    That  half  suppressed  exclamation  was  the  only  revenge  which  he 
condescended  to  take  for  an  injury  for  which  many  sovereigns,  far  more 
affable  and  gracious  in  their  ordinary  deportment,  would  have  exacted  a 
terrible  retribution.    Then,  restraining  himself,  he  ordered  his  own  surgeon 
to  look  to  the  hurts  of  the  captive.t 

And  now  the  battle  was  over.  Hamilton  was  mistaken  in  tliinking  that 
his  horse  would  continue  to  fight.  Wliole  troops  had  been  cut  to  pieces. 
One  fine  regiment  had  only  thirty  unwounded  men  left.  It  was  enough  that 
these  gallant  soldiers  had  disputed  the  field  till  they  were  left  without  sup- 
port, or  hope,  or  guidance,  till  their  bravest  leader  was  a  captive,  and  till 
their  King  had  fled. 

Whether  James  had  owed  his  early  reputation  for  valour  to  accident  and 
flattery,  or  whether,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  his  character  under-  Flight  of 
went  a  change,  may  l^  doubted.  But  it  is  certain  that,  in  his  J^"**- 
youth,  he  was  generally  believed  to  possess,  not  merely  that  average  measure 
of  fortitude  which  qualifies  a  soldier  to  go  through  a  campaign  without 
disgrace,  but  that  high  and  serene  intrepidity  which  is  the  virtue  of  great 
commanders.:}:  It  is  equally  certain  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  repeatedly, 
at  conjunctures  such  as  have  often  inspired  timorous  and  delicate  women 
with  heroic  courage,  showed  a  pusillanimous  anxiety  about  his  personal 
safety.  Of  the  most  powerful  motives  which  can  induce  human  beings  to 
encounter  peril  none  was  wanting  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  Boyne.  The 
eyes  of  contending  nations  and  churches,  of  friends  devoted  to  his  cause  and 
of  enemies  eager  to  witness  his  humiliation,  were  fixed  upon  him.     He  had, 

*  Lauzun  wrote  to  Seignelay,  July  iS,  1690,  '*  Richard  .\inihon  .1  etc  fait  pris<.»nniLr, 
faiunt  fort  bien  son  devoir." 

t  My  chief  materials  for  the  histor>'  of  this  battle  arc  Slor>''s  Imp,«rtial  Account  and 
Continuation  ;  the  History  of  the  War  in  Ireland  bv  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Army  :  the 
Despatches  in  the  French  War  Office ;  The  Life  of  J.imes,  Orig.  Mem.  ;  Burnet,  ii.  50. 
to  :  Narcissus  LuttrelTs  Diary  ;  tlie  I^ndou  Ga/ette  of  Jutv  10,  1690 :  the  Despatches 
of  Hop  and  Baden  ;  a  nnrrative  probably  drawn  up  by  Portland,  wliich  William  sent  to 
the  SLites  General ;  Pcitland's  private  letter  to  Melville:  Captain  Richardson's  Narra- 
tive and  map  of  the  battle  :  the  Dumunt  MS.,  and  the  r.ellingham  MS.  1  have  also  seen 
an  account  of  the  battle  in  a  Diary  kept  in  bad  I^tin  und  m  an  almost  undecipherable 
hand  by  one  of  the  beaten  army  who  seems  to  have  been  a  hcdjere  schoolmaster  turned 
Captain.  This  Diary  was  kindly  lent  to  mc  by  Mr  Walker,  to  whom  it  belongs.  The 
writer  relates  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  in  a  style  of  which  a  short  specimen  may 


t  Sec  Pepys's  Diary,  June  4,  1064.     "  He  tells  me  above  all  of  the  Duke  of  York,  that 
he  is  more  [himself,  and  more  of  judgment  is  at  hand  in  him,  in  the  middle  of  a  des- 
perate service  than  at  other  times."    Qarendon  repeatedly  says  the  same.    Swift  wrote 
on  the  max:^  of  his  copyof  Churendon,  in  one  place,  "How  old  wasY\e  i3«tvt<^  NAvttv\va 
turned  Papist  and  a  coward  f'^'m  another,  "  He  proved  <i  cowsirdW  Yopx'CW  VXtx^.'* 

yoL.  Ji,  v^ 


which  liis  fate  ami  the  fate  of  his  race  depenaea.  i 
ih.it  the  il.iy  was  jjoin^  a^insl  Irulantl,  he  was  seized 
that  hin  tli^'lu  mi^hc  be  'iiU<.TCe|)ted,  aiul  jjalla|ie<)  t' 
WIS  escorted  by  a  bodyguard  under  tbc  comiiianil  of  ^ 
Ihat  day,  had  no  ou^rlunity  of  displaying;  ibc  skill  a 
enenuei  allowed  Ihal  he  posses^.*  The  French 
beea  cmplojed  ihe  whole  moroing  in  Leeping  William 
covered  the  flight  of  Ihe  heaton  army,  'fhey  were  ind 
being  broken  and  swept  away  by  the  lorrent  of  ruimwii 
firtt  to  [he  pass  ofDiileek,  and  were  forced  to  iirc  repes 
able  alliei.T  The  retigat  yiis,  however,  eflected  with 
baTc  beea  cxpecied.  For  even  tlie  admiiers  of  Willu 
not  show  in  (he  pursuit  Ulc  energy  which  even  hU  del 
that  he  had  shown  in  the  baulc.  Tcrhaps  hb  plty&ia 
and  the  fatigue  tvhich  he  had  undergone,  luulinadehi 
or  mental  exertioD.  Of  Ibc  last  Ibrty  hours  he  had 
horseback.  Schootbci^,  who  might  have  supplied  h 
It  wtu  said  in  (he  camp  ihot  the  King  cuuld  ttui;  d( 
what  WIS  not  done  by  hiu  wax  tiot  dooe  at  oil. 

The  stuightct  had  been  less  than  on  any  battle  ie 
[jwoftlii  and  celebrity.  Of  the  Irish  ouly  abou 
*""  »"'i>=-  liUlen  ;  but  ihey  were  almoat  all  cavalry, 
brave  and  well  disciplined  men,  whose  place  could 
William  gave  Uriel  oideis  that  there  ^ould  be  no 
and  enforced  ihoac  orders  by  an  ad  of  laudable 
soldiers,  aCier  the  fight  w-as  over,  butchered  three  d< 
3.skcd  for  quarter.     The  King  ordered  the  murdei 
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^t  Westminster.    In  the  meantime  his  corpse  was  embalmed  with  such  skill 
ms  could  be  found  in  the  camp,  and  was  deposited  in  a  leaden  coffin.* 

Walker  was  treated  less  respectfully.  William  thought  him  a  busjbodv 
'^vho  had  been  properly  punished  ibr  running  into  danger  without  any  call  of 
^uty,  and  expressed  thai  feeling,  with  characteristic  bluntness,  on  the  field 
43£  battle.  **  Sir,"  said  an  attendant,  **  the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  been  killed 
\tf  a  shot  at  the  ford."     •*  What  took  him  there  ?^'  growled  the  King. 

The  victorious  army  advanced  that  day  to  Duleek,  and  passed  tlie  wnrm 
summer  night  there  under  the  open  sky.     The  tents  and  the  baggage  wag- 
gons were  still  on  the  north  of  the  river.    William's  cuach  had  b»:n  brought 
cwr ;  and  he  slept  in  it  surrounded  by  his  soldiers.     On  the  f;U1  of 
loUowing  day,  Drogheda  surrendered  inthout  a  blow,  and  the  i>r«*K>ic'i.x 
g^rrisoD,  thirteen  hundred  strong,  oiarched  out  unarmedf 

Meanwhile  Dublin  had  been  in  violent  commotion.  On  the  thirtieth  uf 
Joae  it  wa:i  known  that  the  armies  were  face  to  face  nith  the  stat^-  of 
BufBe  between  them,  and  that  a  battle  was  almost  inevitable,  i^"^^"- 
The  nems  that  William  had  been  wounded  came  that  evening.  The  first 
report  was  that  the  wound  was  mortaL  It  was  believed,  and  confidently 
tepeated,  that  the  usurper  was  no  more  ;  and,  before  the  truth  was  known, 
coviens  started  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  his  death  to  the  French  ships 
vlncfa  lay  in  the  ports  of  Munster.  From  daybreak  on  the  finit  of  July  the 
stittLs  ol  Dublin  were  filled  with  persons  eagerly  asking  and  telling  news. 
A  thousaad  wild  rumours  wandered  to  and  fro  among  the  crowd.  A  lleet 
of  nen-of-war  under  the  white  flag  had  been  seen  from  the  hill  of  Howth. 
As  anny  commanded  by  a  Marslial  of  Fmnce  liad  landed  in  Kent.  There 
ittd  been  hard  Bghting  at  the  Jioync  :  but  the  Irish  had  won  the  day  :  the 
English  right  wing  had  been  routed  :  the  Prince  of  ( )range  was  a  prisoner. 
While  the  Roman  Catholics  heard  and  rci^eated  these  stories  in  ail  tlie 
pkces  of  public  resort,  the  few  Protestants  who  were  still  out  of  ])rison, 
afeud  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  inner  chambers. 
Bat,  towards  Eve  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  runaways  on  tired  hor!>es  cauc 
loaggling  in  with  evil  tidings.  By  six  it  was  known  that  all  was  \o>\. 
Soon  after  sunset,  James,  escorted  by  two  hundred  cavalry,  rode  into  the 
Castle.  At  the  threshold  he  was  met  by  the  wife  of  Tyrconnel,  once  the  iray 
aod  bcautiftd  Famiy  Jennings,  the  loveliest  co({uette  in  the  brilliant  Whne- 
UI  of  the  Restoration.  To  her  the  vanquished  King  had  to  announce  the 
nun  of  her  fortunes  and  of  his  o\«ni.  And  now  the  tide  of  fugitives  came  in 
fieL  Till  midnight  all  the  northern  avenues  of  the  capital  were  choked  by 
tains  of  can  and  by  bands  of  dragoons,  spent  with  running  and  riding,  and 
begrimed  with  dust.  Some  had  lost  their  firearms,  and  some  their  swords. 
Some  were  disfigured  by  recent  wounds.  At  two  in  the  morning  Dublin  was  still  : 
bst,  b^bre  the  early  d^wn  of  midsummer,  the  sleepers  were  roused  by  the 

1~  pod  of  trumpets  ;  and  the  horse,  who  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  s<^  well  sup- 
ported the  honour  of  their  country,  came  pouring  through  the  streets,  with 
asks  fearfully  thinned,  yet  preserving,  even  in  that  extremity,  some  show 
cf  military  order.  Two  hours  later  Lauzun*s  drums  were  heard  ;  and  the 
French  regiments,  in  unbroken  array,  marched  into  the  city.t  Many 
Aou^t  that,  with  such  a  force,  a  stand  might  still  be  made.  But  l^fore 
■I  o'clock^  the  Lord  Majror  and  some  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic 
dtiiens  were  aommoncd  in  haste  to  the  Castle.  James  took  leave  of  them 
with  a  speech  which  did  him  little  honour.  He  had  often,  he  .said,  been 
that  Irishmen,  however  well  they  might  look,  would  never  acquit 
well  on  a  field  of  battle  ;  and  he  had  now  found  that  the  warning 


*  New  and  PeHBKtJoanni.  1690 ;  Liutreiri  Diary. 

t  Story :  London  Cktrette,  Juiy  10,  j6t}o. 

t  Tne  md  PailBet  Jcuraaf:  YiUare  Hibemicnm  ;  Story's  Im^uluA  WH^toni. 
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^va^  but  lou  true.     He  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  see  himself  in  less  thai  ■* 
two  years  abandoned  by  two  armies.    His  English  troops  liad  not  wantecS- 
courage  :  but  they  had  wanted  loyalty.     His  Irish  troops  were,  no  doubts 
attached  to  his  cause,  which  was  their  own.     But  as  soon  as  they 
brought  front  to  front  with  an  enemy,  they  ran  away.     The  loss  ind 
had  been  little.     More  shame  for  those  who  had  fled  with  so  little  li 
"  I  will  never  command  an  Irish  army  again.     I  must  shift  for  myself ; 
so  must  you."    After  thus  reviling  his  soldiers  for  being  the  rabble  whi 
his  own  mismanagement  had  made  them,  and  for  following  the  exampi 
of  cowardice  which  he  had  himself  set  them,  he  uttered  a  few  words  raoi 
worthy  of  a  King.     He  knew,  he  said,  that  some  of  his  adherents  had 
clared  that  they  would  bum  Dublin  down  rather  than  suffer  it  to  fall  int 
the  hands  of  the  English.     Such  an  act  would  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes 
all  mankind :  for  nobody  would  believe  that  his  friends  would  venture  so 
without  his  sanction.     Such  an  act  would  also  draw  on  those  who  committe<l 
it  severities  which  otherwise  they  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  :  for  inhumanity 
to  vanquished  enemies  was  not  among  the  faults  of  the  Prince  of  Orange* 
For  these  reasons  James  charged  his  hearers  on  their  allegiance  neither  to 
James  flies   sack  nor  to  destroy  me  city.*   He  then  took  his  departure,  crossed 
to  France,    the  Wicklow  hills  with  all  speed,  and  never  stopped  till  he  was 
fifty  miles  from  Dublin.     Scarcely  had  he  alighted  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment when  he  was  scared  by  an  absurd  report  that  the  pursuers  were  close 
upon  him.     He  started  again,  rode  hard  all  night,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  bridges  should  be  pulled  down  behind  him.     At  sunrise  on  the  third  of 
July  he  reached  the  harbour  of  Waterford.     Thence  he  went  by  sea  to 
Kinsale,  where  he  embarked  on  board  of  a  French  frigate,  and  sailed  for 
Brest.f 

After  his  departure  the  confusion  in  Dublin  increased  hourly.  Durii^ 
p„t,,j„  the  whole  of  the  day  which  followed  the  battle,  flying  foot  soldiery 
evacuated  weary  and  soiled  with  travel,  were  constantly  coming  in.  Roman 
French  and  Catholic  citizens,  with  their  wives,  their  families  and  their  house- 
Irish  troops.  \io\^  stuff,  werc  constantly  going  out.  In  some  parts  of  the  capital 
there  was  still  an  appearance  of  martial  order  and  preparedness.  Guards 
were  posted  at  the  gates  :  the  Castle  was  occupied  by  a  strong  body  of 
troops  ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  enemy  would  not  be 
admitted  without  a  struggle.  Indeed  some  swaggerers,  who  had,  a  few 
hours  before,  run  from  the  breastwork  at  Oldbridge  without  drawing  a 
trigger,  now  swore  that  they  would  lay  the  town  in  ashes  rather  than  leave 
it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  towards  the  evening  Tyrconnel  and 
Lauzun  collected  all  their  forces,  and  marched  out  of  the  city  by  the  road 
leading  to  that  vast  sheepwalk  which  extends  over  the  table  land  of  Kil- 
dare.  Instantly  the  face  of  things  in  Dublin  was  changed.  The  Protestants 
everywhere  came  forth  from  their  hiding-places.  Some  of  them  entered 
the  houses  of  their  persecutors  and  demanded  arms.  The  doors  of  the 
prisons  were  opened.  The  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Limerick,  Doctor  King, 
and  others,  who  had  long  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  but  who 
had  at  length  been  converted  by  oppression  into  moderate  Whigs,  formed 
themselves  into  a  provisional  government,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  William's 
camp,  with  the  news  that  Dublin  was  prepared  to  welcome  him.  At  eight 
that  evening  a  troop  of  English  dragoons  arrived.  They  were  met  by  the 
whole  Protestant  population  on  College  Green,  where  the  statue  of  the  De- 
liverer now  stands.  Hundreds  embraced  the  soldiers,  hung  fondly  about  the 
necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about,  shaking  hands  with  each  other. 

*  Story ;  True  and  Perfect  Journal ;  London  Gazette,  July  lo,  1690 ;  Burnet,  ii.  51 ; 
Leslie's  Answer  to  King, 
t  Life  of  James,  iL  404,  Orig.  Mem.  ;  Mondily  Mercury  Cot  Aug>»i,  \^iiyk. 
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On  the  monow  a  large  body  of  cavalry  arrived ;  and  soon  from  evciy  side 

came  news  of  the  effects  which  the  victory  of  the  Bo3me  had  produced.  James 

iad  qoitted  the  island.     Wexford  had  declared  for  King  William.    Within 

trentT-five  miles  of  the  capital  there  was  not  a  Papist  in  arms.    Almost  all 

the  baggage  and  stores  of  the  defeated  army  had  been  seized  by  the  con- 

9oeron.    The  Enniskilleners  had  taken  not  less  than  three  hundred  cars, 

SJKI  had  found  among  the  booty  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money,  much  plate, 

^any  valuable  trinkets,  and  all  the  rich  camp  equipage  of  Tyrconnel  and 

^-annm.* 

.^^ViUiam  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Finglass,  about  two  miles  from  Dublin, 
"'rience,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  sixth  of  July,  he  rode  in  ^^^  ^^ 
^^~^t  state  to  the  cathedral,  and  there,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  wimam 
*J^"tunied  public  thanks  to  God  m  the  choir  which  is  now  hung  with  *"*°  i>"»>J'"- 
5^«  banners  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick.    There  the  remains  of  Schom- 
^^ag  were  deposited,  as  it  was  then  thought,  only  for  a  time  ;  and  there  they 
^^ill  remain.     Doctor  King  preached,  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  neophyte,  on 
^  *V  great  deliverance  which  God  had  "wrought  for  the  Church.     The  Pro- 
tant  magistrates  of  the  city  appeared  again,  after  a  long  interval,  in  the 
of  omce.     William  could  not  be  i^ersiuided  to  repose  himself  at  the 
le,  but  in  the  evening  returned  to  his  camp,  and  slept  there  in  his 
"^Nrooden  cabin. f 

The  fame  of  these  great  events  flew  fast,  and  excited  strong  emotions  all 
^)ver  Europe.  The  news  of  William's  wound  everywhere  preceded 
Vy  a  few  hours  the  news  of  his  victory.  Paris  was  roused  at  dead  diiccd  in°^ 
«f  night  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier  who  brought  the  joyful  intelli-  Ji^Uei^^ 
gence  that  the  heretic,  the  parricide,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  great-  trom  irc- 
ness  of  France,  had  been  struck  dead  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  sight  '^'"'" 
of  the  two  armies.  The  commissaries  of  police  ran  about  the  city,  knocked 
at  the  doors,  and  called  the  ]>eople  up  to  illuminate.  In  an  hour,  streets, 
quays,  and  bridges  were  in  a  blaze :  drums  were  beating  and  tnimpets 
sounding  :  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  were  ringing  :  peals  of  cannon  were 
resounding  from  the  batteries  of  the  Bastille.  Tables  were  set  out  in  the 
streets ;  and  wine  was  served  to  all  who  passed.  A  Prince  of  Orange,  made 
of  straw,  was  trailed  through  the  mud,  and  at  last  committed  to  the  flames. 
He  was  attended  by  a  hideous  effigy  of  the  devil,  carrying  a  scroll,  on  which 
was  written,  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  thee  these  two  years."  The  shops 
of  several  Huguenots,  who  had  been  dragooned  into  calling  themselves 
Catholics,  but  who  were  suspected  of  being  still  heretics  at  heart,  were 
sackefl  by  the  rabble.  It  was  hardly  safe  to  question  the  truth  of  the  report 
which  had  been  so  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude.  Soon,  however,  some 
cool-headed  people  ventured  to  remark  that  the  fact  of  the  tyrant's  death 
was  not  quite  so  certain  as  might  be  wished.  Then  arose  a  vehement  con- 
troversy about  the  effect  of  such  wounds  :  for  the  vulgar  notion  was  that  no 
person  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  on  the  shoulder  could  recover.     The  dis- 

"*  True  and  Perfect  Journal :  I^ndnn  Gazette,  July  10  and  14,  if 00 ;  Narcissus  Lnt- 
trell's  Diary.  In  the  Ufe  of  James  Bonntrll,  Accountant  Genera:  of  Irelnnd  (1703).  is  a 
remaricable  religious  meditation,  from  which  I  will  quote  n  short  passage.  "  How  did 
we  «iee  the  Protestants  on  the  great  day  of  our  Revolution,  lliur«day  the  third  uf  July,  .1 
day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  us  with  the  greatest  thankfulness,  congratulate  and  em- 
brace one  another  as  they  met,  like  persons  alive  from  the  dead,  like  brothers  and  sisters 
meeting  af^er  a  long  absence,  and  going  about  from  house  to  house  to  give  each  other 
joy  of  God's  sreat  mercvt  in<iuiring  of  one  another  how  they  passed  the  late  days  of  distress 
aod  terror,  wnat  apprenensions  they  had.  what  fears  or  dangers  they  were  under :  those 
that  were  prisoners,  how  they  got  their  liberty,  how  they  were  treated,  and  what,  from 
rime  to  time,  they  thought  of  things.** 

t  London  Gaxette,  July  14.  16^;  Story:  True  and  Perfect  Journal:  Dumont  MS. 
Dumont  is  the  only  person  who  mentions  the  crown.     As  he  was  present,  he  could  not 
be  mJsiaJceo.     It  warn  probably  the  crown  which  James  had  been  itv  tV\e  Yv^Sx  v\  '<»i«3kT\wie, 
whca  he  a/^>eared  on  the  throne  at  the  King's  Inns. 


])Ul.urL->  a'(i|K';\lc<i  lo  ineciic.i:  .luthurily  ;  and  tlic  doors  ol'  the  grcai  surj;coi 
and  physicians  were  thronged,  it  was  jocosely  said,  as  if  there  liad  been 
})estiKnce  in  Paris.     The  question  was  soon  settled  by  a  letter  from  Ji 
which  announced  his  defeat  and  his  arrival  at  Brest.* 

At  Rome  the  nevrs  from  Ireland  produced  a  sensation  of  a  veiy  differev.' 
j,^^^         kind.    There  too  the  report  of  William's  death  was,  during 
d'uced  «r^  short  time,  credited.     At  the  French  embassy  all  was  joy  a" 
Sie'ncw?     triumph  :  but  the  Ambassadors  of  the  House  of  Austria  were 
from  Ire-     despair  ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  Pontifical  Court  by  no  means  indi-*' 
cated  exultation,  f    Melfort,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  sate  down  to^ 
write  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Mary  of  Modcna.     'ITiat  letter  is  stilT 
extant,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  why  he  was  the  favourite  of 
James.     Herod — so  William  was  designated — was  gone.     There  must  be 
a  restoration  ;  and  that  restoration  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  terrible  revenge 
and  by  the  establishment  of  despotism.     The  power  of  the  purse  must  be 
taken  away  from  the  Commons.     Political  offenders  must  be  tried,  not  by 
juries,  but  by  judges  on  whom  the  Crown  could  depend.     The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  must  be  rescinded.    The  authors  of  the  Revolution  must  be 
punished  with  merciless  severity.     "  If,"  the  cruel  apostate  wrote,  ^'if  the 
King  is  forced  to  pardon,  let  it  be  as  few  rogues  as  he  can.  "4^    After  the 
lapse  of  some  anxious  hours,  a  messenger  bearing  later  and  more  authentic 
intelligence  alighted  at  the  palace  occupied  by  the  representative  of  the 
Catholic  King.     In  a  moment  all  was  changed.     The  enemies  of  France,—* 
and  all  the  population  except  Frenchmen  and  British  Jacobites,  were  her 
enemies, — eagerly  felicitated  one  another.     All  the  clerks  of  the  Spanish 
legation  were  too  few  to  make  transcripts  of  the  despatches  for  the  Cardinals 
and  Bishops  who  were  impatient  to  know  the  detaib  of  the  victory.     The 
first  copy  was  sent  to  the  l^opc,  and  was  doubtless  welcome  to  him.§ 

The  good  news  from  Ireland  reached  London  at  a  moment  when  good 
j^-.  news  was  needed.     The  English  flag  had  been  dii^raced  in  the 

duced  in*^  English  seas.  A  foreign  enemy  threatened  the  coast.  Traitors 
tiS^n^^  were  at  work  within  the  realnu  Mary  had  exerted  herself  b^ond 
from  Ire-  her  strength.  Her  gentle  nature  was  unequal  to  the  cruel  anxieties 
of  her  position  ;  and  she  complained  that  she  could  scarcely  snatch 
a  moment  from  business  to  calm  herself  by  prayer.  Her  distress  rose  to 
the  highest  point  when  she  learned  that  the  camps  of  her  father  and  her 
husband  were  pitched  near  to  each  other,  and  that  tidings  of  a  battle  might 
be  hourly  expected.  She  stole  time  for  a  visit  to  Kensington,  and  had  three 
hours  of  quiet  in  the  garden,  then  a  rural  solttude.il  But  the  recollection  of 
days  passed  there  with  him  whom  she  might  never  see  again  overpowered 
her.  **  The  place,"  she  wrote  to  him,  **  made  me  think  now  happy  I  was 
there  when  I  had  your  dear  company.  But  now  I  will  say  no  more ;  for  I 
shall  hurt  my  own  eyes,  which  I  want  now  more  than  ever.  Adieu.  Think 
of  me  and  love  me  as  much  as  I  shall  you,  whom  I  love  more  than  my  liDc'IT 

*  Monthly  Meixniiy  for  August  1690 :  Burnet,  ii.  50 ;  Dangeaii,  Aug.  2,  z690»  and 
Saint  Simon's  note  ;  The  Follies  of  France,  or  a  true  Relation  of  the  extravac^^Bt  Re* 
joicinf^s,  &Cf  dated  Parii,  Aug.  8,  16001 

t  "  Me  tiene,"  the  Marquis  5[  CogoUudo,  Spanish  minister  at  Rome,  says  of  this  report, 
"  en  sumo  cuidado  y  descooweloi  pues  «bta  seria  la  ultima  ruina  de  la  causa  comua.**— • 
CogoUudo  to  RooquiUo.  Rome,  Aug.  9,  x69o> 

X  Original  Letters  published  by  Su*  Henry  Ellis. 

i  "  Del  sucesso  de  Irlaodadoy  a  v.  Exca  la  enorabuenoi  y  le  aseguro  no  ha  bastada 
casi  hi  gentc  que  ten^o  en  la  Secretaria  para  repartir  copias  dello,  pues  le  be  cmbiado  a 
todo  cllugar,  y  la  pnraera  al  Papa."-  CogoUudo  to  RooquiUo,  postscript  to  the  letter  of 
Aug.  3.  Cogollodoi  of  courK,  uses  the  new  style.  The  tidings  of  the  Uattie,  therefore, 
had  been  three  weeks  in  getting  to  Rome. 

I  Evelyn  (Feb.  zs,  16KM)  calls  it  "a  5we«t  villa." 

f  Mary  to  WiUiam,  July  5,  1690. 
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Early  on  the  monung  after  the5;c  tender  Hnes  had  been  dcspatchwl, 

^^liitdull  -WIS  fonsed  by  the  arrival  of  a  post  from  Ireland.     N<)ttin{;ham 

was  called  oat  of  lied.    The  Qneen,  who  \«'as  just  going  to  the  chajK;!  where 

she  daily  attended  divine  service,  Aiv'as  informed  that  William  hnd   been 

nxxinded.     She  had  wept  mach :  bat  till  that  moment  she  had  wq>t  alone, 

and  had  constrained  herself  to  show  a  cheerful  countenance  to  her  Court 

and  CounciL     But  when  Nottingham  put  her  husl)and*s  letter  into  lier 

bands,  she  burst  into  tears.     She  vi-as  still  trembling  with  the  violence  of 

her  emotions,  and  had  scarcely  finished  a  letter  tu  William  in  which  she 

pooredoat  her  love,  her  fears,  and  her  thankfulness,  with  the  sweet  natural 

rioqnenoe  of  her  sex,  when  another  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that 

the  Elfish  army  had  forced  a  passage  across  the  Boyne,  that  the  Irish 

were  flying  in  confusion,  and  thrtt  t!:c  King  was  well.     Yet  she  was  visibly 

oneasy  till  Nottingham  had  assured  her  that  James  was  safe.    The  graN'e 

Seoetaiy,  who  seems  to  have  really  esteemed  and  loved  her,  after\\ards 

described  with  much  feeling  that  struggle  of  filial  duty  with  c<injugal  affec- 

tjon.    On  the  same  day  she  wrote  to  adjure  her  husband  to  see  that  no 

fcrnn  befell  her  father.     "  I  know,"  she  said,  "  I  neeil  not  beg  you  to  let 

him  be  taken  care  of :  for  I  am  confident  you  will  for  your  o"wti  sake  :  yet 

add  that  to  all  your  kindness ":  and,  for  my  sake,  let  people  know  you  would 

have  no  hurt  hapjien  to  his  pers<jn.  ^  *   This  solicitucle,  tliough  amiable,  wa^ 

sopeifluoiis.  Her  father  was  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  himself.  He 

had  never,  during  the  battle,  run  the  smallest  risk  of  hurt ;  and,  while  his 

daughter  ^-as  shuddering  at  the  dangers  to  which  she  fancied  that  he  was 

exposed  in  Irelaiul,  he  was  half  H*ay  on  his  voyage  to  France. 

It  chanced  that  the  glad  tidings  arrived  at  Whitehall  on  the  day  to  which 
the  Parliament  stood  prorogued.  The  Sjxjaker  and  several  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  were  in  London  met,  according  to  form,  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  were  summoned  by  Black  Rod  to  the  bar  of  the 
Peers.  The  Parliament  was  then  again  pron^guetl  by  commission.  As 
soon  as  this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  the  despatch  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Ireland,  and  the  Clerk  read  it  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  Lords  and  j^entlc- 
mcn  present.t  The  gootl  news  .spread  rapidly  from  Westminster  Hall  to 
all  the  coffee-houses,  and  was  received  with  transports  of  joy.  For  those 
Knglishmen  who  wisheil  to  .^lee  an  Knj^lish  army  Iwaten  and  an  Engli<ih 
colony  extirpated  by  the  French  and  Irish  were  a  minority  even  of  the 
Jacobite  party. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Boynie  James  landed  at  Brest,  with 
an  excellent  appetite,  in  high  spirits,  and  in  a  talkatix-e  humour,   j^^,,,,.^  ^^, 
He  told  the  history  of  his  defeat  to  ever^'bo<ly  who  would  listen  to  ^*^"*, 
him.    But  French  officers  who  understood  war,  and  who  compared  hil'rcixp- 
his  story  A*ith  other  accounts  pronounced  that,  though  His  Majesty  *'""  *'**^'^ 
had  witnessed  the  battle,  he  knew  nothing  aiK>ut  it,  excq)t  that  his  army 
had  been  routed.^     From  Brest  he  proceSied  to  Saint  Germains,  where,  a 
few  hours  after  his  arrival,  he  was  visitc<l  by  Lc\»ns.    The  French  King  had 
too  much  delicacy  and  generosity  to  utter  a  wonl  which  could  sound  like 
reproach.     Nothing,  he  declared,  that  could  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the 
rc^al  family  of  England  should  be  wanting,  as  far  as  his  power  extended. 

*  Mary  to  William,  July  6  and  7,  1690  ;  Burnet,  iL  55. 

t  Baden  to  Van  Citters,  Ttily  ^Nt  i^9o* 

t  See  two  letters  annexed  to  the  ^^cInoirs  of  the  Intcndant  Foucault,  and  printed  in 
the  work  of  M.  de  Sirtema  dc  Grovestins.  In  the  archirex  of  the  War  Office  at  Paris  i» 
a  letter  written  from  Brest  by  the  Count  of  R<niridal  on  July  M,  169a    The  Count  s.iys : 


"  Par  la  relation  da  combat  que  j'ay  entendu  faire  au  Koy  d'Angleterre  et  ^  plusieurs  de 
sa  suJtc  en  pardculier,  il  ne  me  [Kiroit  pas  uu'il  soit  bicn  informc  ' 
tians  cette  action,  eC  qu'il  nc  5f.ijt  cjue  la  dcroutc  dc  ses  troupes, 
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lint  he  u;i^  hs  no  inc.iiis  di->i)oscd  to  listen  lo  the  i)olilical  and  military  pn 
jects  of  his  unlucky  guest.  James  recommended  an  immediate  descent  c 
England.  That  kmgdom,  he  said,  had  been  drained  of  troops  by  the  di 
mands  of  Ireland.  The  seven  or  eight  thousand  regular^oldiers  who  wa 
left  would  be  unable  to  xiathstand  a  great  French  army.  The  people  wer« 
ashamed  of  their  error  and  impatient  to  repair  it.  As  soon  as  their  rightfic. 
King  showed  himself,  they  would  rally  round  him  in  multitudes.*  Lewi: 
was  too  polite  and  goodnaturcd  to  express  what  he  must  have  felt.  H( 
contented  himself  with  answering  coldly  that  he  could  not  decide  upon  sn^^ 
plan  alx>ut  the  British  islands  till  he  had  heard  from  his  generals  in  Ireland. 
James  was  importunate,  and  seemed  to  think  himself  ill  used,  because,  a 
fortnight  after  he  had  run  away  from  one  army,  he  was  not  entrusted  with 
another.  Lewis  was  not  to  be  provoked  into  uttering  an  unkind  or  un- 
courteous  word :  but  he  was  resolute  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  solicitations 
which  gave  him  pain,  he  pretended  to  be  unwell.  During  some  time,  when- 
ever James  came  to  Versailles,  he  was  respectfully  informed  that  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  was  not  equal  to  the  transaction  of  business.  The  high- 
spirited  and  quickwitted  nobles  who  daily  crowded  the  antechambers  conld 
not  help  sneering  while  they  bowe<l  low  to  the  royal  visitor, whose  poltroonery 
and  stupidity  had  a  second  time  made  him  an  exile  and  a  mendicant.  They 
even  whispered  their  sarcasms  loud  enough  to  call  up  the  haughty  blood  of 
Este  in  the  cheeks  of  Mary  of  Modena.  But  her  husband  stood  among  the 
scoffers  serene  and  well  pleased  with  himself.  Contempt,  says  the  fine  In- 
dian proverb,  pierces  through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise  :  but  the  insensibility 
of  James  was  proof  even  against  contempt.f 

vVhile  he  was  enduring  with  ignominious  fortitude  the  polite  scorn  of  the 
Tourviiie  French  aristocracy,  and  doing  his  best  to  weary  out  his  benefac- 
deSSS  on  *o*'*s  patience  and  good  breeding  by  repeating  that  this  was  the  very 
EngUnd.  moment  for  an  invasion  of  England,  and  that  the  whole  island  was 
impatiently  expecting  its  foreign  deliverers,  events  were  passing  whidi 
signally  proved  how  little  the  banished  oppressor  understood  the  character 
of  his  countrymen. 

Tourviiie  had,  since  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  ranged  the  Channel  un- 
opposed. On  the  twenty  first  of  July  his  masts  were  seen  from  the  rocks  of 
Portland.  On  the  twenty  second  he  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay, 
under  the  same  heights  which  had,  not  many  months  before,  sheltered  the 
armament  of  William.  The  French  fleet,  which  now  had  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  on  board,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  sail.  The 
galleys  which  formed  a  large  part  of  this  force,  resembled  rather  those  ships 
with  which  Alcibiades  and  Lysander  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the  /Egean 
than  those  which  contended  at  the  Nile  and  at  Trafalgar.  The  galley  was 
very  long  and  very  narrow,  the  deck  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the  water 
edge.  Each  galley  was  propelled  by  fifty  or  sixty  huge  oars,  and  each  oar 
was  tugged  by  five  or  six  slaves.  The  full  complement  of  slaves  to  a  vessel 
was  three  hundred  and  thirty  six  ;  the  full  complement  of  officers  and  soldiers 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  unhappy  rowers  some  were  criminals  who  had 
been  justly  condemned  to  a  life  of^  nardship  and  danger  :  a  few  had  been 
guilty  only  of  adhering  obstinately  to  the  Huguenot  worship  :  the  g][cat 
majority  were  purcha^d  bondsmen,  generally  Turks  and  Moors.  They 
were  of  course  always  forming  plans  for  massacring  their  tyrants  and  escaping 
from  servitude,  and  could  be  kept  in  order  only  by  constant  stripes,  and  by 

*  It  was  not  only  on  this  occasion  that  Tames  held  this  language.  From  one  of  the 
letters  quoted  in  tne  last  note^  it  appears  tnat  on  his  road  from  Brest  to  Paris  he  told 
everybody  that  the  English  were  impatiently  expecting  him.  "  Ce  pauvre  prince  croit 
que  scs  sujets  I'aiment  encore." 

t  Life  ofj.tmes,  i'l.  41  j,  412  ;  Burnet,  ii.  57,  and  DatViuoulVsivoVt. 
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the  frequent  infliction  of  death  in  horrible  forms.    An  Englishman,  who  hap- 
poied  to  fall  in  with  about  twelve  hundred  of  these  most  miserable  and  most 
desperate  of  human  beings  on  their  road  from  Marseilles  to  join  Tour\'ille's 
squadron,  heard  them  vowing  that,  if  they  came  near  a  man-of-war  bearing; 
toe  cross  of  Saint  George,  they  would  never  again  see  a  French  dockyard."^ 
In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  galleys  were  in  ordinary  use  :  but  none  liad 
ever  before  been  tossed  on  the  stormy  ocean  which  roars  round  our  island. 
The  flatterers  of  Lewis  said  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  squadron  on  the 
Atlantic  was  one  of  those  wonders  which  were  reserved  for  his  reign  ;  and 
\  niedal  was  struck  at  Paris  to  commemorate  this  bold  experiment  in  mari> 
time  n-ar.t    English  sailors,  with  more  reason,  predicted  that  the  first  gale 
i^Id  send  the  whole  of  this  fair-weather  armament  to  the  l>o(tom  of  the 
Channel.     Indeed  the  galley,  like  the  ancient  trireme,  generally  kept  close 
to  the  shore,  and  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land  only  when  the  water  was 
truffled  and  the  sky  serene.  But  the  qualities  which  made  this  sort  of  ship 
unfit  to  brave  tempests  and  billows  made  it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  soldiers.     Tourville  determined  to  try  what  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  disembarkation.     The  English  Jacobites  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  France  were  all  confident  that  the  whole  population  of  the  island  was 
ready  to  rally  round  an  invading  army  :  and  he  probably  gave  them  credit 
i(a  understanding  the  temper  of  their  countrymen. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  Indeed  the  French  admiral  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  received,  while  he  was  still  out  at  sea,  a  lesson  which 
might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  the  assurances  of  exiles.  He  picked 
op  a  fishing  boat,  and  interrogated  the  owner,  a  plain  Sussex  man,  about 
the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  **Are  you,"  Tourville  asked,  **  for  King 
fames?"  **  I  do  not  know  much  al)out  such  matters,"  answered  the 
fisherman.  *'I  have  nothing  to  say  against  King  James.  He  is  a  ver\' 
worthy  gentleman,  I  believe.  God  bless  him  ! "  **  A  good  fellow  !  "  said 
Tourville :  **  then  I  am  sure  jrou  will  have  no  objection  to  take  service 
withns."  "  What  I "  cried  the  prisoner  ;  **go  with  the  French  to  fight 
against  the  English  I  Your  honour  must  excuse  me.  I  could  not  do  it  to 
save  my  life." :J:  This  poor  fisherman,  whether  he  was  a  real  or  an  im- 
aginary person,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  nation.  The  beacon  on  the  ridge 
overlooking  Teignmouth  was  kindled  :  the  High  Tor  and  Causland  made 
answer  ;  and  soon  all  the  hill  tons  of  the  West  were  on  fire.  Messengers 
were  riding  hard  all  night  from  Deputy  I^ieutenant  to  Deputy  Lieutenant. 
Early  the  next  morning,  without  chief,  without  summons,  five  hundred 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  armed  and  mounted,  had  assembled  on  the  summit 
of  Haldon  Hill.  In  twenty-four  hours  all  Devonshire  was  iip.  Every  road 
in  the  county  from  sea  to  sea  was  covered  by  multitudes  of  fighting  men,  all 
with  their  faces  set  towards  Torbay.  The  lords  of  a  hundred  manors,  proud 
of  their  long  pedigrees  and  old  coats  of  arms,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
their  tenantry.  Drakes,  Prideauxes,  and  RoUes,  Fowell  of  Fowelscombe 
and  Fulford  of  Fulford,  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey  of  Tawstock  Park,  and  Sir 
William  Courtenay  of  Powderham  Castle.  Letters  written  by  several  of 
the  Deputy  Lieutenants  who  were  most  active  during  this  anxious  week  are 
still  preserved.  All  these  letters  agree  in  extolling  the  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people.  But  all  agree  also  in  expressing  the  most  painful 
solicitude  as  to  the   result  of  an  encounter   between  a  raw  militia  and 

*  See  the  articles  Galore  and  Galdrien,  in  the  Encyclopddie,  with  the  p1ate<: :  A  True 
delation  of  the  Cnieltie«  and  Barbarities  of  the  French  upon  the  English  Prisoners  of 
War,  by  R.  Hutton,  licensed  June  97,  16^. 

t  See  the  Collection  of  Me^Uils  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

i  This  anecdote,  true  or  f>iUe,  was  current  at  the  time,  or  soon  after.     In  1745  it  w.i< 
mentiooed  ^m  »  story  which  old  people  had  heard  in  their  youl\\.    li  U  ^VkOX%«\  \\\  \W 
Ocntleman's  Magazine  of  that  yesir  from  another  periodical  work. 
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vctLi.ai.>  uiio  hail  scrwd  ;iii<;cr  rui-ciinc  antl  1  Aixcinbiirg  ;  aiiil  all  c.-.W  f  «  ■•' 
tlie  help  of  regular  troops,  in  language  verj'  unlike  thai  which,  when  I  F» '^ 
pressure  of  danger  was  not  felt,  country  gentlemen  were  then  in  the  bat>it 
of  using  about  standing  armies. 

Tourville,  finding  that  the  whole  popnlation  was  muted  as  one  maff 
Tciun-  against  him,  contented  himself  with  sending  his  gall^  to  ravag^e 
™a  Teignmonth,  an  unfortified  market  town  which  had  given  no  pro^ 
e»troy  yocation  and  could  make  no  defence.  A  short  cannonade  put  the 
inhabitants  to  flight.  Seventeen  hundred  men  landed  and  marched  into 
the  deserted  streets.  More  than  a  hundred  houses  were  burned  to  iht 
ground.  Tlic  cattle  were  slaughtered.  The  barks  and  fishii^  smacks  whidi 
lay  in  the  river  were  destroyed.  Two  parish  churches  were  sacked,  the 
Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  torn  and  scattered  about  the  roads,  the  pulpits 
and  communion  tables  demolished.  By  this  time  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  Devonshire  men  had  encamped  close  to  the  shore ;  and  all  the 
neiglibouring  counties  had  risen.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  had  sent  fordi 
a  great  multitude  of  rude  and  hardy  men  mortally  hostile  to  Popery,  Ten 
thousand  of  them  had  just  signed  an  address  to  the  Queen,  in  which  ihey 
had  promised  to  stand  by  her  against  every  enemy  ;  and  they  now  kept  their 
word.*  In  truth,  the  whole  nation  was  stirred.  Two  and  twenty  troops 
»>f  cavalry,  furnished  by  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  and  Buckii^anw 
shire,  were  reviewed  by  Maiy  at  Hounslow,  and  were  complimented  by 
Marlborough  on  their  martial  appearance.  The  militia  of  Kent  and  Snrrey 
encamped  on  Blackhcath.t  Van  Citters  informed  the  States  (Jeneral  that 
all  England  was  up  in  arms,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that  the  disastrous 
event  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  had  not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the 
jieoj^le,  and  that  every  company  of  soldiers  which  he  passed  on  the  road  was 
shouting  with  one  voice,  "God  bless  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.'*:^ 

Charles  Granville,  Lord  LansdoT\Tie,  eldest  son  of  the  E^rl  of  Bath,  came 
with  some  troops  from  the  garrison  of  Phfhiouth  to  take  the  command  oC 
the  tumultuary  army  which  had  assembled  round  the  basin  of  Torbay. 
Lansdowne  was  no  no\Hce.  He  had  ser%cd  several  hard  campaigns  i^insit 
the  common  enemy  of  Christemlom,  and  had  been  created  a  Coimt  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  reward  of  the  valour  which  he  had  displayed  on  that 
memorable  day,  sung  by  Filicaja  and  by  Waller,  when  the  infidels  retired 
from  the  walls  of  Vienna.  He  made  preparations  for  action  ;  but  the 
French  did  not  choose  to  attack  him,  and  were  indeed  impatient  to  depart. 
They  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  away.  One  day  the  wind  was  ad\'erse 
to  the  sailing  vessels.  Another  day  the  "water  was  too  roiigh  for  the 
galleys.  At  length  the  fleet  stood  out  to  sea.  As  the  line  of  ships  turned 
the  lofty  cape  which  overlooks  Torquay,  an  incident  happened  which, 
though  slight  in  itself,  greatly  interested  the  thousands  who  lined  the  coast. 
Two  \%Tetched  slaves  disengi^jed  themselves  from  an  oar,  and  sprang  over- 
board. One  of  them  perished.  The  other,  after  struggling  more  than  an 
hour  in  the  water,  came  safe  to  English  ground,  and  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  a  po}^mlation  to  which  the  discipline  of  the  galleys  was  a  thing  strange 
and  shocking.  He  proved  to  be  a  Turk,  and  Ti-as  humanely  sent  back  to 
his  own  country. 

''  London  Garetle,  July  7,  1690. 

t  Narcissus  LuUrell's  Diary. 

♦  I  give  this  inleresTing  passage  in  Van  Otters's  own  wonls.  '*  Door  geheel  hct  rj-k 
al'.es  te  voct  en  tc  p.-xarde  in  de  wapcncn  op  was  ;  en  *t  gene  cen  seer  groote  gcrustheyt 
i;;if  was  d.it  allc  en  een  yder  even  seer  teffcn  de  Franse  door  de  laatste  voorgevallen 
bataille  verbittcn  en  geanimeert  waren.  GeTyk  door  de  troupes,  dewelke  ik  op  de  weg 
alumme  gepassecrt  ben,  niet  anders  heb  konncn  hooren  als  ecn  eenpaarig  en  generau 

geluydi  van  God  bless  King  William  en  Queen  Mary,  ^]!J-p'  iCxja. 
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A  pompoiis  description  of  the  expedition  appeared  in  the  Paris  Gazette, 
Bnt  in  trath  Tourvilfe's  exploits  had  been  inglorious,  and  yet  less  Exritomcnt 
inglorious  than  impolitic.     The  injury  which  lie  had  done  bore  no  o^^hc  hng. 
'proportion  to  the  resentment  which  he  had  roused.     Hitherto  the  ^milSIt'the 
Jacobites  had  tried  to  persuade  the  nation  that  the  French  would  '•'rench. 
come  as  friends  and  deliverers,  would  observe  strict  discipline,  would  re- 
spect the  temples  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  establishetl  rtligion,  and  would 
depart  as  soon  as  the  Dutch  oppressors  hatl  l>ecn  cxpelle<l  and  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  realm  restorcci.     The  short  visit  of^  Tour\'illc  to  our  coast 
"had  shown  how  little  reason  there  was  to  expect  such  mcKleralion  from  the 
soldiers  of  Lewis.     They  had  been  in  our  island  only  a  few  hours,  and  had 
occupied  only  a  few  acres.     But  within  a  few  hours  and  a  few  acres  had 
been  cxhibite<l  in  miniature  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate.     What  had 
happened  was  communicated  to  the  whole  kingdom  far  more  rapidly  than 
byguettes  or  news  letters.     A  brief  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Teign- 
tnooth  was  read  in  all  the  ten  thousand  parish  churches  <jf  the  land.     No 
congregation  could  hear  without  emotion  that  the  Popish  marauders  had 
made  desolate   the  habitations  of  quiet  fishermen  and  peasants,  had  out- 
nged  the  altars  of  God,  had  torn  to  pieces  the  Gospels  and  the  I.iturg)'. 
k  street,  built  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  charitable,  on  the  site  of  the 
dwtllings  which  the  invaders  had  destn>yed,  still  retains  the  name  uf  French 
Street.^ 

The  outcry  .igainst  those  who  were,  with  goo<l  reason,  suspecte<l  of  havini:;^ 
iorited  the  enemy  to  make  a  descent  on   t>ur  shores  was  vehement  and 
gnend,  and  was  swollen  by  many  voices  which  had  recently  been  loud  in 
clamour  against  the  government  of  William.     The  questi<m  had  ceased  to 
be  a  question  between  two  dynasties,  and  had  become  a  question  between 
Ei^and  and   France.     So  stT(mg  was  the  national  sentiment   that  non- 
jurors and   J*apists  shared  or  effected  to  share  it.     Dryden,  not  long  after 
the  burning  of  Teignmouth,  lata  a  play  at  the  feet  of  Halifax,  with  a  dedi- 
cation eminently  ingenious,   artful,  and    elocjuent.     The    dramatist  con- 
{tatvlated  his  patron  on  having  taken  shelter  in  a  calm  haven  from  the 
stonns  of  public  life,  and,  with  great  force  and  beauty  of  diction,  magnified 
fte  fehcity  of  the  statesman  who  exchanges  the  bustle  of  office  and  the  fame 
rf  oratorj'  for  philosophic  studies  and  domestic  endearments.     ICngland 
CDold  not  complain  that  she  ^^•as  defrauded  of  the  ser\-icc  to  which  she  had 
ir^t.     Even  the  severe  discipline  of  ancient  Rome  j)ermitted  a  soldier, 
after  many  campaigns,  to  claim  his  dismission  ;  and  Halifax  had  surely 
done  enough  for  his  country  to  1^  entitle<l  to  the  same  privilege.     But  the 
poet  added  that  there  was  one  case  in  which  the  Roman  veteran,  even  after 
Ais  discharge,  was  required  to  resume  his  shield  anil  his  jiilum  ;  and  that 
Qoe  case  was  a  Gallic  invasion.     Tliat  a  writer  who  had  purchased  the 
SBiiles  of  Tames  by  apostasy,  who  had  Ix^cn  driven  in  fiisgrace  from  the 
oout  of  William,  and  who  had  a  deqier  interest  in  the  restoration  of 
tte  exiled   House  than  any  man  who    made  letters  his   calling,  should 

•  A«i  ro  this  expedition  I  have  consultM  the  Ix)n(lon  G.izettcs  ©r  July  24,  aS,  31,  Atip. 
j^  1690  ;  Narcis^sns  Luttnrirs  Diarv ;  Welwood*s  Mercuriiis  RefommtJis,  Seirt.  5 ;  the 
GtaetBe  dc    Pitru :  a  letter  from  Mr  Duke,  .1  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  to  - 
HwMleii.  dated  July  2^:  a  letter  from  Mr  Fulford  of  Fulford  to  I.oni  Xotungham, 
(iaiea  July  26:  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from  the  Dcimty  Lieutenant  of  Devonshire  to 
the  Earl  of  Bath  :  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from  I^rd  I^instlowne  to  the  Eari  of  Bath, 
four  letters  are  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     Mr  Jordan  of 
mouth  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  brief,  which  has  cn.abled  me  to  correct 
( eirars  of  detail  into  which  I  had  l)een  led  by  documents  less  authentic.     Dangcau 
ted  in  hu  Jounial.  Aut^ust  16.  a  scries  of  extravagant  lies.     Tourville  had  routed 
~iilitia,  taken  their  cannon  and  colours,  burneil  men-of-war,  aiptured  rlcWy  \ai(\u\\ 
aat  ships  and  ^asaoxng  to  destroy  Plymouth.     This  is  a  fair  s\;>ec\men  o?  \^aT^- 
mu's  EagiuA  oewx.     Indeed  he  complains  that  it  was  hardly  po&iiblc  to  wt  a\  Itclc 
aformauon  about  England. 
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have  used  such  language  as  this,  is  a  fact  which  may  convince  us  that 
tlie  determination  never  to  be  subjugated  by  foreigners  was  fixed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.* 

There  was  mdeed  a  Jacobite  literature  in  which  no  trace  of  this  patriotic 
The  jaco.    Spirit  Can  be  detected,  a  literature  the  remains  of  which  prove  that 
bite  Prew.    there  were  Englishmen  perfectly  willing  to  see  the  English  flag 
dishonoured,  the  English  soil  invaded,   the   English  capital  sacked,  the 
English  crown  worn  by  a  vassal  of  Lewis,  if  only  they  might  avenge  them- 
^Ives  on  their  enemies,  and  especially  on  William,  whom  they  hated  with 
a  hatred  half  frightful,  half  ludicrous.     But  this  literature  was  altogether  t 
work  of  darkness.     The  law  by  which  the  Parliament  of  James  Imd  sub- 
jected the  press  to  the  control  of  censors  was  still  in  force  ;  and,  though  the 
ofBcers  whose  business  it  was  to  prevent  the  infraction  of  that  law  were  not 
extreme  to  mark  every  irregularity  committed  by  a  bookseller  who  under- 
stood the  art  of  conveying  a  guinea  in  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  they  could  not 
wink  at  the  open  vending  of  unlicensed  pamphlets  filled  with  ribald  insults 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  with  direct  instigations  to  rebellion.     But  there  had 
long  lurked  in  the  garrets  of  London  a  class  of  printers  who  worked  steadily 
at  their  calling  with  precautions  resembling  those  employed  by  coiners  and 
forgers.     Women  were  on  the  watch  to  give  the  alarm  by  their  screams  if 
an  officer  appeared  near  the  workshop.   The  press  was  immediately  pushed 
into  a  closet  behind  the  bed  :  the  types  were  flung  into  the  coalhole,  and 
covered  with  cinders :  the  compositor  disappeared  through  a  trapdoor  in  the 
roof,  and  made  off  over  the  tiles  of  the  neignbouring  houses.     In  these  dens 
were  manufactured  treasonable   works  of  all  classes  and  sizes,  from  half- 
penny broadsides  of  dog^rel  verse  up  to  massy  quartos  filled  with  Hebrew 
quotations.     It  was   not  safe    to   exhibit  such  publications  openly  on  a 
counter.     They  were  sold  only  by  trusty  agents,  and  in  secret  places. 
Some  tracts,  which  were   thought  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect,  were 
given  away  in  immense   numbers  at  the  expense  of  wealthy  Jacobites. 
Sometimes  a  paper  was  thrust  under  a  door,  sometimes  dropped  on  the 
tabic  of  a  coffeehouse.     One  day  a  thousand  copies  of  a  scurrilous  pamphlet 
went  out  by  the  postbags.     On  another  day,   when  the  shopkeepers  rose 
early  to  take  down  their  shutters,  they  found  the  whole  of  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Strand  white  with  seditious  handbills.f 

Of  the  numerous  performances  which  were  ushered  into  the  world  by 
The  jHro-  ^^^^  shifts  as  thcsc,  none  produced  a  greater  sensation  than  a  little 
uite  form  of  book  which  purported  to  be  a  form  of  prayer  and  humiliation  for 
HSKua"  the  use  of  the  persecuted  Church.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt 
**°"-  that  a  considerable  sum  had  been  expended  on  this  work.     Ten 

thousand  copies  were,  by  various  means,  scattered  over  the  kingdom.     No 
more  mendacious,  more   malignant,  or  more  impious  lampoon  was  ever 

f)enncd.  Though  the  government  had  as  yet  treated  its  enemies  with  a 
enity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  country,  though  not  a  single  per- 
son had,  since  the  Revolution,  suffered  death  for  any  political  offence,  the 
authors  of  this  liturgy  were  not  ashamed  to  pray  that  Gotl  would  assuage 
their  enemy's  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  or  would,  if  any  more  of  them  were 
to  be  brought  through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  prepare  them 
for  the  passage. t    They  complained  that  the  Church  of  England,  once  the 

*  Dedication  of  Arthur. 

t  See  the  accounts  of  Anderton's  Trial,  1693;  the  Postman  of  March  la.  X69J  :  the 
Flying  Post  of  March  7,  1700  ;  Some  Discourses  upon  Dr  Bumet  and  Dr  Tillotson,  by 
HickeSy  1695.  The  appendix  to  these  Di^ourses  contains  a  curious  account  of  the 
inquisition  into  printing  offices  under  the  Licensing  Act. 

X  This  was  the  ordinary  cant  of  the  Jacobites.     A  Whig  writer  had  justly  said  in  the 

Preceding  year,  "They  scurrilously  call  our  David  a  man  of  blood,  though,  to  this  day, 
e  has  not  suffered  a  drop  to  be  spilt." — Mephibo&helH  and  Z\\>a,  Vvcwist^  Kw^.  -ji,  -vt^Kv 
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; tr:'tv'.if">:i  of   'hcautv,  had   hccoiiu;  a   ■^c()^^   nnd  'li;M>i<>n,  a  luMp  "f  ruin-,  a 
Vineyard  of  wild  grapes  ;  thai  her  j>ervicc.>  liad  cea>cd  to  deserve  the  nanu* 
of  public  worship  ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  she  dispensed  had  no 
ioflj^  any  sacramental  virtue  ;  that  her  priests,  in  the  act  of  swearing 
fealtf  to  the  usurper,  hadiost  the  sacred  character  which  had  been  conferred 
OD  them  by  their  ordination.*    James  was  profanely  described  as  the  stone 
n'hidi  foolish  builders  bad  rejected  ;  and  a  fervent  petition  was  put  up  that 
fYovidence  would  again  make  him  the  head  of  the  comer.     The  blessings 
which  were  called  down  on  our  country  were  of  a  singular  description. 
There  was  something  very  like  a  prayer  for  another  Bloody  Circuit ;  **  (Jive 
the  King  the  necks  of  his  enemies  : "  there  was  something  very  like  a  prayer 
for  a  French  invasion ;  **  Raise  him  up  friends  abroad  : "  and  there  was  a 
more  mysterious  prayer,  the  best  comment  on  which  was  afterwards  fur- 
nished by  the  Assassination  Plot ;  '*  Do  some  great  thing  for  him,  which 
we  in  particular  know  not  how  to  pray  for."  + 

This  litumy  was  composed,  circulated,  and  read,  it  is  said,  in  some  con- 
gregations of  J  acobite  schismatics,  before  William  set  out  for  I  reland,  cumour 
but  did  not  attract  general  notice  till  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  JSjUJiiJ* 
armament  on  our  coast  had  roused  the  national  spirit  Then  rose  Bishops. 
a  roar  of  indignation  against  the  Plnglishmen  who  had  dared,  under  the 
hypocritical  pretence  of  devotion,  to  imprecate  curses  on  England.  The 
deprived  prelates  were  suspected,  and  not  without  some  show  of  reason. 
For  the  nonjurors  were,  to  a  man,  zealous  Episcopalians.  Their  doctrine 
was  that,  in  ecclesiastiod  matters  of  grave  moment,  nothing  could  be  well 
done  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop.  And  could  it  l)e  believed  that  any 
who  held  this  doctrine  would  compose  a  .service,  print  it,  circulate  it,  an<l 
actually  use  it  in  public  worship,  without  the  approbation  of  Sancroft,  whom 
the  whole  party  revered,  not  only  as  the  true  Primate  of  all  England,  but 
also  as  a  Saint  and  a  Confessor  ?  It  was  known  that  the  Prelates  who  had 
refused  the  oaths  had  lately  held  several  consultations  at  Lambeth.  The 
subject  of  those  consultations,  it  was  now  said,  might  easily  be  guessed.  The 
holy  fathers  had  been  engaged  in  framing  prayers  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestant  colony  in  Ireland,  for  the  defeat  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel, 
and  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  French  army  in  Kent.  The  extreme  section 
of  the  Whig  party  pressed  this  accusation  \vith  vindictive  eagerness.  This 
then,  said  those  implacable  politicians,  was  the  fruit  of  King  William's 
merciful  policy.  Never  had  he  committed  a  greater  enor  than  when  he  had 
conceivea  the  hope  that  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  won  by  clemency 
and  moderation.  He  had  not  chosen  to  give  credit  to  men  who  had  learned 
by  a  long  and  bitter  experience  that  no  kindness  will  tame  the  sullen  ferocity 
of  a  priesthood.  He  had  stroked  and  pampered  when  he  should  have  tried 
the  effect  of  chains  and  hunger.  He  had  hazarded  the  good  will  of  his  best 
friends  by  protecting  his  worst  enemies.  Those  Bishops  who  had  publicly 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  Sovereign,  and  who,  by  that  refusal, 
had  forfeited  their  dignities  and  revenues,  still  continued  to  live  unmolested 
in  palaces  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  better  men.  And  for  his  indul- 
gence, an  indulgence  unexampled  in  the  history  of  revolutions,  what 
return  had  been  made  ?  Even  this,  that  the  men  whom  he  had,  with  so  much 
tenderness,  screened  from  just  punishment,  had  the  insolence  to  describe 
him  in  their  prayers  as  a  persecutor  defiled  with  the  blood  of  the  righteous ; 
that    they   a!sked   for   grace    to   endure    with    fortitude   his    sanguinary 

*  "  Restore  unto  us  af^ain  the  publick  worship  of  thy  name,  the  reverent  administration 
of  thy  sacraments.  Raiiw  up  the  former  government  both  in  church  and  state,  that  we 
may  be  no  longer  without  King,  without  priest,  without  God  in  the  world." 

t  A  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliation  for  God's  Blessing  upon  His  Majesty  and  his 
Dominiom^  aad  far  Removing  and  AvcrUng  of  God's  Judgments  from  \Yv\%  CVvmccVv  tk,w^ 
State,  x6so. 
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]\\->  care  l>y  hi^  nia>U'r,*      1  Ik-  iriilh  i^,  that  tlic  judijnieTil  of  llu;  I>nlliaiit  ami 
adventurous  Frenchman  was  biassed  by  his  inclinations.     He  and  his  com- 
panions were  sick  of  Ireland.     They  were  ready  to  face  death  with  courage, 
nay,  with  gaiety,  on  a  field  of  battle.     But  the  dull,  squalid,  barbarous  life, 
which  they  had  now  been  leading  during  several  months,  was  more  tht& 
they  could  bear.     They  were  as  much  out  of  the  pale  of  the  civilised  wvU. 
as  if  they  had  been  banished  to  Dahomey  or  Spitzbergen.     The  dinute 
affected  their  health  and  spirits.    In  that  unhappy  country,  wasted  by  yeais 
of  predatory  war,  hospitality  could  offer  little  more  than  a  couch  of  straw, » 
trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half  burned,  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk.    A. 
crust  of  bread,  a  pint  of  wine,  could  hardly  be  purchased  for  money.    A  year 
of  such  hardships  seemed  a  century  to  men  who  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  carry  with  them  to  the  camp  the  luxuries  of  Paris,  soft  bedding,  rict^ 
tapestry,  sideboards  of  plate,  hampers  of  champagne,  opera  dancers,  cook^ 
and  musicians.    Better  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  better  to  be  a  redo*^ 
at  La  Trappe,  than  to  l>e  generalissimo  of  the  half  naked  savages  who  hat' 
rowed  in  the  dreary  swamps  of  Munster.     Any  plea  was  w^come  wlucb 
would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  returning  from  that  miserable  exile  to  the  laiK^ 
of  cornfields  and  vineyards,  of  gilded  coaches  and  laced  cravats,  of  ball* 
rooms  and  theatres.  + 

Very  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  children  of  the  soil,  llie  islancf* 
The  Irish  which  to  French  courtiers  was  a  disconsolate  place  of  banishment* 
ireifcndSqf  ^^^  '^^  Irishman's  home.  There  were  collected  all  the  objects  of 
Umerick.  his  love  and  of  his  ambition  ;  and  there  he  hoped  that  his  dust 
would  one  day  mingle  with  the  dust  of  his  fathers.  To  him  even  the  heaven 
<Iark  with  the  vapours  of  the  ocean,  the  wildernesses  of  black  rushes  and 
stagnant  water,  the  mud  cabins  where  the  peasants  and  the  swine  shared 
their  meal  of  roots,  had  a  charm  which  was  wanting  to  the  sunny  skies,  the 
cultured  fields,  and  the  stately  mansions  of  the  Seine.  He  coidd  imagine 
no  fairer  spot  than  his  country,  if  only  his  country  could  be  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  all  hope  that  his  country  would  be  freed  fxtxn 
the  tyranny  of  the  Saxons  must  be  abandoned  if  Limerick  were  surrendered. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  during  the  last  two  months  had  sunk  their  mili- 
tary reputation  to  the  lowest  point.  They  had,  with  the  exception  of  some 
gallant  regiments  of  cavalry,  fled  disgracefully  at  the  Boyne,  and  had  thus 
incurred  the  bitter  contempt  both  of  their  enemies  and  of  their  allies.  The 
English  who  were  at  Saint  Germains  never  spoke  of  the  Irish  but  as  a 
people  of  dastards  and  traitors.:}:  The  French  were  so  much  exasperated 
against  the  unfortunate  nation,  that  Irish  merchants,  who  had  been  many 
years  settled  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  durst  not  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of 
being  insulted  by  the  populace.  §    So  strong  was  the  prejudice,  that  absurd 

*  Macariae  Excidium  ;  Mac  Geoghegaii ;  Lifb  of  James,  il  490 :  London  Guette, 
\\\^.  14,  1690. 

t  The  impatience  of  Lauzun  and  \i\f>  countrymen  to  ^et  away  from  Ireland  is  men- 
tioned  in  a  letter  of  October  21,  1690,  quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  J.'imes,  ii.  431,  **  Aumo.** 
sayi  Colonel  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Macarix  Excidium,  "diuturnam  absentiam  tam 
sure  molesteque  ferebat  ut  beUiim  in  Cypro  protrahi  continuarique  ipso  ei  audita  accr- 
bissimum  e-sset.  Nee  incredibile  est  ducum  in  illius  exercitu  nonnullos,  potissimum  qui 
patrii  cceli  dulcedinem  impatientius  &uspirabant,  sibi  persuasisse  desperatas  Cypri  res 
nulla  humana  ope  defendi  stistentarique  posse."    Asimo  is  Lauzun«  and  Cyprus  Ireland. 

X  "  Pauci  illi  ex  Cilicibus  aulicis,  qui  cum  regiiia  in  Syria  commorante  remansenuit, 

non  cessabaiit  universam  nationem  foede  traducere,  et  ingestjs  insuper  convitiis 

lacerarc,  pavidos  et  malcfidos  proditores  ac  mortalium  consceleratissimos  publice  appel- 
lando."— Macaria;  Excidium.     The  Ciliciami  are  the  English.     Syria  is  France. 

\  *'  Tanta  infamia  tam  operoso  artiiicio  et  subtili  commenlo  in  vulg>i%  SQarsa,  tam.  con- 
stantibu.s  dc  CypnoTum  perfidia  atque  opprobrio  TumorVViuv  votara,  <\>aaL \axa.  cax,  ^ynaxok 
ita  pcrvHsit,  uT  mercatore-i  Cyprii,   .   .  .  proplCT  inu-Munv  ^ctov  d^^RCUvvxiXxm.  ^onaanam. 
septa  claiifii  nunqunm  prodirc  audercnt ,  lanto  cotwm  odvo  ■pop>j\\x'&  \si  ■NMxvrexvonw  «3r>x> 
sent.  "—.Macarja:  Excidium. 
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QfCl  uid  Kilkenny  were  abandoned  by  the  IrL<;h  troops  as  soon  as  it  was 
jiown  that  he  was  approaching.  At  Kilkenny  he  was  cntertniued,  on  the 
lincteenth  uf  July,  by  tlie  Duke  of  OrmoiKl,  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Intlers,  which  had  not  long  before  been  occupied  by  Lauzun,  and  which 
hcrefbre,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  devastation,  still  had  tables  and  chairs, 
ttagings  on  the  walls,  and  claret  in  the  cellars.  On  the  twenty  hrst,  two 
Kg^ments  which  garrisoned  Waterford  consented  to  march  out  after  a  faint 
ibow  uf  resistance  :  a  few  hours  later  the  fort  of  Duucannon,  which,  tower- 
ing on  a  rodcy  promontory',  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  surren- 
doed  ;  and  William  was  master  of  the  whole  of  that  secure  and  spaciou> 
Issin  which  is  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Suir,  the  Norc,  and  the 
XuTOw.  He  then  announced  his  intention  of  instantly  returning  to  P^ng- 
land,  and,  having  dedan^d  Count  Solmes  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army 
cf  Ireland,  set  out  for  Dublin.* 

Bat  good  uewc;  met  him  on  the  road.  Tourville  had  appeared  on  tlie 
coast  of  Devonshire,  had  put  some  troops  on  shore,  and  had  sacked  Tcign- 
Booth  :  but  the  only  effect  of  this  insult  had  been  to  raise  the  whole  popu- 
hdon  of  the  western  counties  in  arms  against  the  invaders.  The  enemy 
lad  Jeparted,  after  doing  just  mischief  enough  to  make  the  cause  of  James 
as  odious  for  a  lime  to  Tories  as  to  Whigs.  William  therefore  again 
dunged  his  plans,  and  hastened  back  to  his  army,  which,  during  his  a1>- 
MBoe,  bad  moveil  westward,  and  which  he  rejoined  in  the  ncighljuurbocKl 
rfCasheLt 

About  this  time  he  received  from  Maiy  a  letter  requesting  him  to  decide 
n  importaiU  ouesticm  on  which  the  Council  of  Nine  was  divided.  Marl- 
bovoogh  was  ut  opinion  that  all  danger  of  invasion  was  over  for  that  year. 
Tbesea,  he  said,  was  open  :  for  the  French  ships  had  returned  into  ]x>rt,  and 
vere  refitting.  Now  was  the  time  to  send  an  English  fleet,  with  five  thousand 
liQM>s  on  boan.1,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Ireland.  Such  a  force  might 
fgaij  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale,  two  of  the  most  important  strongholds  still 
OCCDpied  by  the  forces  of  James.  Marlborough  was  strenuously  supported 
tf  Nottingham,  and  as  strenuously  opi)asc<l  by  the  other  memljers  of  the 
■icrior  council  with  Caermarthen  at  their  head.  The  (^ueen  referred  the 
ntter  to  lier  huslxind.  He  highly  approved  of  tlie  plan,  and  gave  orders 
Alt  it  should  be  executed  by  the  General  who  had  formed  it.  Cncrmarthen 
flbmitled,  though  with  a  bad  grace,  and  with  some  murmurs  at  the  extra- 
odinary  partiality  of  Ilia  Majesty  fur  Marlborough. t 

William  meanwhile  was  advancing  towards  Linieiick.     In  that  city  the 
my  which  be  liad  put  to  rout  at  the  Ik>yne  liad  taken  refuge,  dis-   Thv  iri^h 
soadiied,  indeed,  and  disgraced,  but  very  little  diminislied.     He  il^Sut' 
loakl  not  have  liad  the  trouble  of  l>esieging  ihe  j>lace  if  the  advice   i-inicnrk 
cfLauzim  and  of  I^uzun's  countr>'nien  ha([  i»ecn  followed.     They  laughed 
ttthe  thouj^ht  of  defending  such  fortifications,  and  indeed  would 
Dot  admit  that  the  name  of  fort itlcat inns  could  properly  be  givtn  jjnSm .  ^s 
to  heaps  of  dirt,  which  certainly  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  J|j ;|*j';^;^^. 
vxks  of  Valenciennes  and  Philipsbuig.    "  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  »ot  u^  .V- 
Lnzan,  with  an  oatli,  **for  the  English  to  bring  cannon  against  '*'"'*=*^ 
■ch  a  place  as  this.     W'hat  you  call  your  ramparts  might  be  battered  <lown 
lith  roosted  apples."    He  therefore  gave  his  voice  for  evacuating  Limerick, 
■d  declared  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  determineil  not  to  throw  away,  in  a 
bpdess  resistance,  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  had  been  entrusted  to 

*  Story  ;  Loodoa  GazcUc,  Aug  4.  1690 :  Duinont  MS. 

tStoiy:  WillMDi  to  Heinslus,  ^"J-^,]  1(^-90;  London  Ga/-,  Aug.  11. 


llioujih  less  altered  since  tliai  iimc 

\as  undti^iie  a  greax  cliange.  Tlie  new  town  did 
Ki'iuml  nuw  covei-ed  by  those  smootii  and  broad  p 
gardens,  thase  stately  sliopt  llaming  willi  red  brick 
and  china,  w^  dten  ait  open  meadow  lyln^  without  tli 
sUt«d  of  two  parti,  vrhich  liad  been  dcsij^iaied  durir 
the  Elfish  and  the  Irish  town.  The  Engli^  io<n 
lummndcd  by  the  Shannon,  and  coluUts  of  a  knot  o 
uable  end*,  crowding  thick  round  a  veneraUe  cathei 
the  itrtiels  ia  such  that  a  traveller  who  wonden  thr 
fancy  himself  in  Normandy  or  Flanders.  Not  br  fi 
ancient  castle  overgrown  with  weed*  and  ivy  looks  di 
narrow  and  rapid  stream,  over  which,  in  1690,  there  v> 
divides  the  English  town  from  the  quarter  anciently  oc 
the  naii»e  po(ralaiion.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
many  miles  over  a  level  exjianse  of  rich  mould,  thr» 
of  Irish  rivers  win  Js  between  artificial  bankii.  But ) 
tiiry  those  banks  had  not  licca  oonslnided  ;  and  iht 
tlie  graas,  veidnnt  even  beyond  the  verdure  of  Mnnate 
finest  cattle  in  Europe,  was  then  almost  always  a  DM 

When  tt  waa  known  that  the  French  trooiu  lind  qu' 
the  Irieh  only  remained,  the  genenil  expectation  ii 
that  tlie  city  would  be  an  <n»y  tonqucsi.  J  Nor  1 
reasonable:  for  even  Sarsl^eld  desponded.  One  t 
there  iliil  was.  William  had  brought  with  hin? 
Several  lalge  pieces  of  oidnance.  a  great  qunatity  c 
nition,  and  a  bridge  of  tin  boats,  which  in  rbe  wtb 

3  Tcequently  needed,  were  slowly  followiug  froi 
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rn^cTcpired.     Tn  this  rlesolMc  rcuiun  Snisiii'lil  r«uiHl  iin  l.ick  (>rKrnui>!  or 

flfjjiiila:  for  all  tlie  pra;.!inlTy  rX  Mumia  were  zealrm^  on  hi*  side,      lie 

bmal  in  the  evunini;  tlinl  tlie  detachment  which  j^iiaMed  the  l-:nt;li>h  .tr- 

tiHiri'  hwl  hnltcil  fiir  the  ni^hl.  wvt.ii  niilcK  fr-ini  W'illinm's  cam]!,  (Hi  a  jilca- 

nnt  dtjict  offireen  turf,  anil  under  the  niinv<l  ualU  <if  an  old  ca^k- ;  thai 

Ann  anil  men  )te«mc<l  to  think  themselves  iMTrLt-tly  n.-care;   llml  the 

l«"l»  had  bwn  lumcil  loote  to  (jrare.  nml  that  even  the  x-nllneli!  were 

^'^^    When  it  was  dark  the  Insh  horwrnen  iiuitteil  their  liidin;;  iil.ici-, 

""i  were  ronducted  by  the  ]x.'ol>lc  of  the  cmilltty  tn  the  spirt  where  the  t-i- 

"n  hj  ilceping  luunil  the  gunt      Thu  wrpriw  wa*  com))1ete.      Snnw  iif 

■'le  Ei^iLih  -«prang  to  their  arms  and  made  an  attemiH  tn  n.wt,  Iiul  in  vain. 

-^'■oil  ysAy  lell.     One  only  was  taken  alive.    Tlie  rest  Hal.    'Ilie  victnri- 

'*'*■  Irish  made  a  hn^  ]iile  of  w.tj^i^ons  atui  pieces  of  ouinnn.     Kvcry  pm 

''•Js  slnffidl  with  tMnvder,  and  file-l  with  it-  m<nith  in  the  Hrotind  ;  and  the 

"■ile  mau  wrw  blnwn  up.     Tlic  MilitatT  |iTis»ner,  a  lieutenant,  was  Ireatal 

^tli  great  civility  by  SarsfickL    "  If  I  tart  failed  in  thi*  attempt,"  said  the 

•^Ihnt  Irishman,  "  I  xhuahl  have  Ivcn  riff  to  France."" 

■  Tniclli^icc  h.vl  been  cnrricil  to  Willhir.'ii  livad  i|iiaTters  that  Sarht'ield 
^-tii  stolen  out  of  l.imerick  aiKl  was  ran^inj;  the  anmtry.  The  Kin); 
^'testodlhe  desif;n  of  his  brnve  cnL-my,  and  sent  live  hundrti^  horse  to  pro- 
'>-'rt  the  f^n).  Unhappily  thi-rc  was  tome  ilclny,  whLh  the  l-jq;tishi  alwayt 
"'  i  ip)!5cd  to  believe  the  worst  of  the  Hutch  eoMrtiits,  nnrihutiil  to  the  iwrII- 
}^«!iC(.'  or  perverKenrss  of  I'onland.  At  one  in  the  mumini;  the  iletnchment 
^-T  out,  t^uthadKarccly  left  the  camp  when  a  blnxe  like  ]i|{htnin[;  and  a  crash 
'iVc  thunder  annnunceil  to  the  wide  plain  of  the  Shannon  that  ail  wa<  ovet.t 

Sar-field  had  Ion;;  1<cen  the  favourite  i<r  his  countiynien :  and  this  mu<t 
Sc.--Minable  explnit.  judiciously  plnnnc<l  and  vi;;oruusly  cxecuteil,  raist:d  him 
-till  hiKber  in  their  ostimatioii.  Their  spirit*  rose :  and  the  ln-sic^'ers  liegan 
I'l  lose  heart.  William  did  hi*  best  to  repair  his  lowi.  Two  uf  the  giins 
\vhich  hail  been  blown  up  were  fonifl  to  l<c  still  serviceable.  Two  more 
vcrc  sent  for  from  Walerfurd.  Itatteriei  were  eonstmcteil  of  small  field  pieces, 
which,  though  they  might  have  bcL-n  osclea*  at>nins(  ime  of  ihc  furtresscs 
of  Ilainault  or  Brabant,  made  some  impression  on  the  feelile  defences  uf 
Limeiiclt.  Sercral  outworks  trerc  earned  \vi  iitorm  ;  and  a  lirvach  in  the 
rampart  of  the  ciiv  lirgan  to  appear. 

During  these  operations,  the  F.nglish  army  was  astonished  and  amuscil  liy 
an  incident,  which  produced  indeed  no  very  important  ci'ii-e-  Arrii^ili't 
■lacnces,  but  which  iliustratcs  in  the  must  slrik'inc'  manner  the  real  .I'jV'lll^  » 
natore  of  Irish  Jacobitism.  In  the  first  rank  of  those  ijivat  Celtic  umL-rkl. 
house*,  which,  down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  EhsilK'th,  Imre  rule  in 
Ulster  were  the  O'Donncls.  The  hentl  cf  that  house  had  yieUied  to  the 
-kill  and  enen;y  of  Motmtjoy,  harl  kisfcd  the  harKi  of  James  the  First,  nikl 
h.Td  conscnteil  (o  eschanf^  llw  nide  irKleiwndence  of  a  ii-liy  prince  for  an 
eminently  honourable  place  nmoii-;  liritish  iwbjects.  ftiirinf;  a  short  time 
the  vanquished  chiL-Thek!  lite  rank  of  an  Karl,  anil  was  the  landlonl  of  on 
immense  domain  of  which  he  hail  once  lieen  ihc  sorerei);n.  Itut  soon  he 
liegan  to  suspect  thegoyemmenl  nfpluliingngainiit  him,  and,  in  revcni^  or  in 
i^:Ildcfencc,plotlcilagainstthego\vmnii<nt.  llishchemcsfaili-'Eihetleil  tolhu 
Continent :  his  title  arHl  hiic-'tales  were  forfeiteil:  and  an  An^l>i<axon  colonv 
was  planleil  in  the  territory  which  he  had  j^'ertivil.  lie  meanwhile  todc 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Spain.  I!etU'eeii  that  cinirt  anil  the  almriKinal  IrlMi 
there  had,  during  the  long  conle-t  lielween  I'liilip  fliul  Klimlieth,  Ifcen  a 
doK  connection.  The  exiled  chieftain  was  welenmed  at  Madrid  as  a  i;ooi' 
Catholic  Dying  from  heretical  persecutor*.  Wm  illusirinu*  descent  on 
prmc^y  dignity,  whicli  to  the  iui^Iisli  were  subject^  u(  r\i\\irale,  KcaiiA  * 

■  •S.err:  finnan.  4-6:  Bomci.  if.  j3  :  Dumnnt  MS.        t  Smjiv;  \>umi.M 'SW- 
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him  till:  rcspecE  of  the  Caslilian  granijees.  Hi»  honouri  ircre  inheiiteil  h 
n  succc-csion  or  b9.iuafaed  men  who  lived  and  died  fur  from  the  land  whei 
llie  memory  of  their  fwnily  was  fondly  cherished  by  a  rude  peasanlTy,  an 
wns  kept  fieili  by  the  songs  of  minstrels  atKl  the  tales  of  b^ging  friars,  i 
length,  in  Iho  eighty-third  yeii  of  the  exile  of  this  ancient  dynasty,  il  wi 
known  over  all  Europe  that  the  Irish  wen  again  in  arm&  for  iheir  indepa 
deni-e.  Baldu.irg  OTionncl,  who  called  himself  the  O'Donnel,  a  title  li 
prouder,  in  ilii.'  ustimation  of  his  race,  than  iiny  marquisate  nr  dukedom.  In 
been  bred  in  .Spain,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  government  t 
re<[uc«tcd  ibe  ]u.'nnii::ion  of  that  government  1o  repair  lo  Ireland  ;  but  ( 
House  of  Aii-iil:\  was  now  closely  leagued  with  EnEUnd ;  and  the  pcriQ 
sion  was  nfu  .li.  Tlie  O'Donnel  made  his  eica[ie,  and  by  a  circuity 
mute,  in  tlii.-  Luir^  of  which  he  visited  Turkey,  arrived  at  Kinidtleafew^a- 
after  lames  li.il  mailed  thence  for  France.    The  eifect  produced  on  theiutw 

Copulation  liv  ilie  arrival  of  thJ!  solitary  wanderer  was  roarvellous.  Si^ 
llslir  h-il  beri  reconquered  by  the  Engtishry  great  multitude!  of  the  Ii^ 

inhahitini   o    I  at  provmce  had  migrated  southward,  and  w '"  ' 

1  vaq;rant  1  fi.    ii  Lonnaus;l  l  and  M  m  I  r       1  hese  c  "~     " 
their  infinc)  lo  hear  nf  nhen  the  UlJoonel,  Mm^ 

iniugunted  nn  the  r  successor  of  Samt  Colnmb, 

goveme  1  the  mount  ot  llie  slniictr    of  tlii.  |  ale 

rtoikcltilhe  'A-vi\\  Ik  vis    oon  it  lliLlinlof 

Crcighl-.  "lui  hi  filb  ir  t  Hilt  I  I  liim  «ith  i  Injilmiry  diffirenl 
from  tliL  Itntjui  I   cntiniLiil  n  Inch  the  StMin  | jmcs  had  been  iblc  to  m  pite 

I  nest-,  an  1  even  Jli-ho]  suellcil  tin.  trim  of  the  niUentuLtr  He  wasw 
mutli  elitt  I  li\  h  ->  ttLLptuin  Ihit  lie  Mnt  at,ents  to  Fmicc,  nlio  assured  the 
imuislirs  if  l^nii  ihit  tin  O  nonncl  nould  if  funiishcd  nith  tnns  and 
anini  in  i  ui  I  m  iiiiu  the  fu-l  i  thirty  thousan  1  C  ill-  friim  I  Kter  and  llul 
tl     t  t  11   of  1  I  I     »   111  1  Ik  lound  far  superior  m  ever}  mihliri  qualLt\  In 

II  L      f  1(      t        Mun  tcr,   and   ( onn-iiii;ht.      No  expression   u^  In 

III  II 1  it  I  th  I  hL  cnnsideied  hiimtLlf  -ls  a  ubject  Hls  nulion 
eiidiiitl)  «T  tlnliliL  IIoueofODomiel«asaslrul»  an!  ts  indeRaMblj 
rojil  !■>  till.  II  111  >.  uf  Smart  and  not  a  fc.iv  of  hv,  countrymen  u ere  of  tin 
'-nniL  nun  I  1  [i  nii  Ic  j.  ]i  miious  entranci.  into  1  imenck  and  hi->  appear 
anci  tliLO.  ni-*  i  tin.  hopi,  iif  tht  ^■arn-Jin  to  t  -trange  pilili  \umemiis 
proplK.1.11.--  »!.  I,  riLOlleLlcl  or  miLiitcil  \.ti  O  Donncl  nith  a  leJ  iniiL 
U14  1  >  lie  the  deli\en.r  of  his  country ,  ind  ]  ildcit^  meant  i  red  laait 
An  ()  IIoihilI  w  L!<  1  ;,ain  i  ^r^it  battli.  >i-er  the  1  ngli-hiurir  1  imerii.L  nut 
It  I  hiiliilL  the  O  lloniiel  and  the  i  iigb-.h  «Lro  now  brought  faCL  lo  lact* 

\\  hill,  tliiie  piedittian-.  «Lre  cigerlj  repnted  by  liic  dLfinders  of  tht 
Th  e  111)  Lvil  preside-..  Eroundcil  not  jn  l«rlnmus  oriLle^  but  on 
"uif^iin  !<<^^c  niihttry  rtison  liL^in  to  di'itnrb  \\  dliain  and  hi  mcel 
iii..r  ^  L\|K..ienoed..fliurv  The  blow  struck  by  borsfiiUUnd  told  tic 
aililkrv  hid  1  een  loii„  m  dom„  n-.  work  tint  «ork  w  is  extn  no«  \en 
nn]H.ilLi.tl)  done  iIil  stock  of  imim  lerhad  Iwgun  tontn  liii  tlu  nutunuol 
iiin  hi  I  I  equii  t  >  fill  1  ill.  sol  liir.  m  tin.  trenches  »erc  up  to  their  knca 
iimin.  fun  pn.ciiilion  wa-,  nigkctttl  1  at  thoui,h  diiins  wen.  iliig  w 
carrj  oil  the  watei  an  1  though  inwlir  Insiii'.  of  iisiiuebauth  and  biandt 
blizcl  ill  nijit  in  till  li^ut  la-e  f  fevir  hi  I  ilreidy  occurred  and  X 
mijit  w  II  I     1]  p    1        111        ifti     iti\    till      lliii  aftn  duslongo 
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n  that  swampy  soil,  there  would  be  a  pestilence  more  terrible  than  that 
hich  had  raged  twelve  months  before  under  the  walls  of  Dundalk.*  A 
ouncil  of  war  was  held.  It  was  determined  to  make  one  great  effort,  and, 
"that  effort  failed,  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  twcnty-sevent^i  of  August,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  signal 
rai  given-  Five  hundred  grenadiers  rushed  from  the  English  ^nsucc 
lendies  to  the  counterscarp,  fired  their  pieces,  and  threw  their  fufl^ST 
;itnades.  The  Irish  fled  into  the  town,  and  were  followed  by  the  Jcic'^^e 
uoilants,  who,  in  the  excitement  of  victory,  did  not  wait  for  orders,  sickc 
Thai  began  a  terrible  street  fight.  The  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  had  "'"''^ 
Roorercd  from  their  surprise,  stood  resolutely  to  their  arms  ;  and  the  English 
groiadiers,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  were,  with  great  loss,  driven  back  to  the 
comterscarp.  There  the  struggle  was  lom^^-and  desperate.  When  indeed  was 
the  Roman  Catholic  Celt  to  fight  if  he  did  not  fignt  on  that  day?  The  very 
VQOien  of  Limerick  mingled  in  the  combat,  stood  firmly  under  the  hottest 
(iic^tiid  flung  stones  and  broken  lx>ttles  attheenemy.  In  the  moment  when  the 
coollict  was  fiercest  a  mine  exploded,  and  hurled  a  fine  Cverman  battalion  into 
the  air.  Daring  four  hours  the  carnage  and  uproar  continued.  The  thick 
doad  which  rose  from  the  breach  streamed  out  on  the  wind  for  many  miles, 
ad  disappeared  behind  the  hills  of  Clare.  I-ate  in  the  evening  the  besiegers 
icdied  slowly  and  sullenly  to  their  camp.  Their  hope  was  that  a  second 
attick  would  be  made  on  the  morrow  ;  and  the  soldiers  vow^ed  to  have  the 
town  or  die.  But  the  powder  was  now  almost  exhausted  :  the  rain  fell  in 
tanents  :  the  gloomy  masses  of  cloud  wliich  came  up  from  the  south-west 
dmtened  a  havoc  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  sword  ;  and  there  was 
Raon  to  fear  that  the  roads,  which  were  already  <lcep  in  mud,  would  soon 
be  in  such  a  state  that  no  wheeled  carriage  could  be  dragged  through  them. 
He  King  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  move  his  troops  to  a  healthier 
e^pon.  He  had  in  truth  staid  long  enough  :  for  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
dat  his  guns  and  waggons  were  tutxged  away  by  long  teams  of  oxen.+ 

The  history  of  the  nrst  siege  of  Limerick  bears,  in  some  respects,  a  re- 
mfcable  analogy  to  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  The  southern 
itf  was,  like  the  northern  city,  the  last  asylum  of  a  Church  and  of  a  nation. 
wh  places  were  crowded  by  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Both  places 
nmred  to  men  who  had  made  a  regular  study  of  the  art  of  war  incapable 
Insisting  an  enemy.  Both  were,  in  the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  aban- 
OBed  by  thote  commanders  who  should  have  defended  them.  Lauzun  and 
yiooonel  deserted  Limerick  as  Cunningham  and  Lundy  had  deserteil 
aidondeiTy.  In  both  cases,  religious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  struggled 
assisted  against  great  odds;  and,  in  Ixjth  cases,  religious  and  patriotic 
dmsiasm  did  what  veteran  warriors  had  pronounced  it  absurd  to  attempt. 
Ic  was  with  no  pleasurable  emotions  that  Lnuzun  and  Tyrconnel  learned 
Galway  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  conflict  in  which  they  had  re-  Tyrconnel 
cd  to  take  a  part.  They  were  weary  of  Ireland  :  they  were  JJ^ti^'*"" 
prehensive  that  their  conduct  might  be  unfavourably  rei)resentcd  France. 
Fiance :  they  therefore  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  their  accusers, 
d  took  ship  tu^ether  for  the  Continent. 
Tjiconnel,  before  he  departetl,  delegated  his  civil  authority  to  one  council, 


reader  will  remember  Corporal  Trim's  explanation  of  radical  heat  .ind  radical 

js.     Sterne  i^  an  authority  not  to  be  dopised  on  these  subjects.     His  boyhood 

I  piMcd  in  barracks :  he  was  constantly  listening^  to  the  talk  of  old  soldiers  who  had 
'  sr  King  William,  and  has  used  their  stones  like  a  man  of  true  genius. 
William  to  Waldeck.  Sept.  22,  1690  ;  London  Gazette,  Sept.  4.     Beru-ick  as- 


Mthatt  when  the  siege  was  raided  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  durine  a  month,  that 
icfcn  during  the  following  three  weeks,  and  th.it  William  pretended  that  the  weaVVx^T 
iwcc  merely  to  hide  the  shame  of  hi.s  defeaf.     Story,  who  was  on  lV\c  spot,  says,  **  \\. 
I  cloudy  MUMboat,  and  ruined  very  fast,  so  that  cver^-botly  began  to  dread  vVkc  cot\%fc- 
■CB«  ciii  :  "  znd  atgaia,  **  The  ram  which  had  already  fallen  had  soClcncd  \\\e  vravs. 
TbiM  w»M oae main reaaoa  for  raisini^  the  siege:  for,  if  we  had  noi,  siauvm^  v\ve. 


I  ',' 


\ 
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aivl  111-  miiiMiy  riuilioiiiy  \  >  ;'j)' ■ihcr.    'i  !.'•  \'.»lIii,;  J  )iiko  nf  I'.-iwilk  \\a- '  - 
clarctl  CDmmaiulci-in-C.'liicf:  hul  this  di^niiy  \va.>  iiRrcly  nMmin.il.   Sarsfielil. 
undoubtedly  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers,  was  placed  last  in  the  list  ofthccoun- 
tillors  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  ;  and  some  believed 
that  he  would  not  have  been  in  the  list  at  all,  had  not  the  Viceroy  feared 
that  the  omission  of  so  popular  a  name  mi^hl  produce  a  mutiny. 

William  meanwhile   proceeded   to   Waterford,    and   sailed  thence  for 
wuKoin  re-  ^"&^^"^'     15cforc  he  embarked,  he  entrusted  the  government  of 
turns  to       Ireland  to  three  Lords  Justices.     Ilenrj'  Sidney,   now  ViscoiH^^ 
Enjfiaiid.      Sidney,  stood  first  in  the  commission  ;  and  with  him  were  joined 
Coningsby  and  Sir  Charles  Porter.     Porter  had  formerly  held  the  Great 
Seal  01  the  kin^lom,  had,  merely  because  he  was  a  l*rotestant,  l)een  deprive** 
of  it  by  James,  and  had  now  received  it  again  from  the  hand  of  William. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  tlie  King,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-four  houC"^ 
Reception    ^^^^^^^^  ^^  Bristol.    Thence  he  travelled  to  Ix)ndon,  stopping  by  t  ^'^\ 
of  wiuLim    road  at  the  mansions  of  some  great  lords  :  and  it  was  remarked  th»^^^ 
in  EnsrUind.  ^^jj  those  who  were  thus  honoured  were  Tories.    He  ^vas  entertain^^^^ 
one  day  at  Badminton  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  supposed  to  ha*^^*^ 
brought  himself  u  ith  great  difficulty  to  take  the  oaths,  and  on  a  subseque^  ^ 
day  at  a  large  house  near  Marlborough,  which,  in  our  own  time,  before  it^^^  * 
great  revolution  produced  by  railways,   was  renowned  as  one  of  the  bes****" 
inns  in  England,  but  which,  m  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  seat  of  th.        ^ 
Duke  of  Somerset.    William  was  everywhere  received  with  marks  of  respec:::^^^^^ 
and  joy.     Plis  campaign  indeed  had  not  ended  quite  so  [}rosperously  as  i 
had  begun  :  but  on  the  whole  his  success  had  l>cen  great  beyond  expecta 
tion,  and  had  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his  resolution  to  command  his 
army  in  person.     The  sack  of  Teignmouth  too  was  fresh  in  the  minds  ol 
Englislimen,  and  had  for  a  time  reconciled  all  but  the  most  fanatical  Jaco—     "* 
bites  to  each  other  and  to  the  throne.    The  magistracy  and  clergy  of  lh< 
capital  repaired  to  Kensington  with    thanks  and  congratulations.      The 
people  rang  bells  and  kindled  l)onfires.     For  the  Pope,  whom  good  Pro- — ■ 
testants  had  been  accustomed  to  immolate,  the  French  King  was  on  this^ 
occasion  substituted,  probably  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  insults  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  effigy  of  William  by  the  Parisian  populace.     A 
waxen  figure,  which  was  doubtless  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  most  graceful 
^nd  majestic  of  princes,   was  draggeil  about  Westmmster  in  a  chariot. 
Above  was  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  "  Lewis  the  greatest  tyrant  of  four- 
teen."    After  the  procession,   the  image  was  committed  to  the  Hames, 
amidst  loud  huzzas,  in  the  middle  of  Covent  Garden.* 

WTien  William  arrived  in  London,  the  expedition  destined  for  Cork  was 
I'.xwiiiriun  ready  to  sail  from  Portsmouth,  and  Mailborough  had  been  some 
of  iftianu!'*  ^'^"^  "^  board  waiting  for  a  fair  wind.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Grafton,  'lliis  young  man  had  been,  immediately  after  the  depar- 
tnre  of  James,  and  Avhile  the  throne  was  still  vacant,  named  by  WiUiaib 
Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  I'he  Revolution  had 
scarcely  l>ecn  consummated,  when  signs  of  disaffection  b(^n  to  appear  in 
that  regiment,  the  most  important,  both  because  of  its  peculiar  duties  and 
because  of  its  numerical  strength,  of  all  the  regiments  in  the  army.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Colonel  had  not  put  this  bad  spirit  down  with  a  sufficiently 
firm  hand.  He  was  known  not  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  new 
arrangement :  he  had  vote<l  for  a  Regency  ;  and  it  was  rumoured,  perhaps 
without  rexson,  that  he  had  dealings  with  St  Germains,      The  honouraolc 

v.cather  !•)  contiuue  bad,  wc    mwst  cither  have  VaVuw  x\\e  Xovm^  ot  qH  xv^sewTw^  Vocsfi 
last  *Mir  Ciinnon."     Pu:nri:t,  another  eyewitness,  sa^s  xV\a\  \ve^we  \\vc  s\eTCNra!i  rmaic^ 
the  rains  had  been  most  violent  ;  that  the  SVvannon  was  s^oWtv  \  xVvai  Uv^t  e«\^  -^as. 
MAikcd;  that  the  hur-cs  could  not  kcci>  ihc\r  fcvt.  v««^  .-.^  ^ 

*  London   (;..^cttc.    ScptcmWr   ii.   nSyi.. ;  Narv\s->u>  A  .vavrcVlL  s  \>x:vtv  ■    \Vwti%e«u:>. 
contemporary  cit::,\\ivin-^  of  t'ownt  Vf.\ri\v:n  u^  U  a\'\viaTv:v\  vu  V\\\s  wv^x  a. 
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alive  command  to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed  was  taken  from 
rhougfa  severely  mortified,  he  behaved  like  a  man  of  sense  and 
Bent  on  proving  that  he  had  been  wrongfully  susp<:cied»  and  ani* 
y  an  honourable  ambition  to  distinguu^h  himself  in  his  profession, 
led  permission  to  sen'e  as  a  volunteer  under  Marlborough  m  Ireland, 
igih,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  the  wind  dianged.  The  fleet 
t  to  sea,  and,  on  the  twenty-first,  appeared  l)efore  tlie  harbour  of 
The  troops  landed,  and  were  speedily  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
,  with  several  regiments,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  French,  detached 
s  army  whidi  hod  lately  besieged  Limerick.  The  Duke  imme- 
ut  forward  a  claim  which,  if  the  English  general  had  not  been  a 
txccllent  judgment  and  temper,  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  exixrdi- 
lis  Highness  contended  that,  as  a  prince  of  a  sovereign  house,  he 
tied  to  command  in  chief.  Marlborough  calmly  and  politely  showoii 
pretence  was  unreasonable.  A  dispute  followed,  in  which  it  is  said 
German  behaved  with  rudeness,  and  the  Englishman  with  tliat 
rmness  to  which,  more  perhaps  than  even  to  his  great  abilities,  he 
\  success  in  life.  At  length  a  Huguenot  officer  suggested  a  comi)ro- 
farlborough  consented  to  waive  part  of  his  rights,  and  to  allow 
ee  to  the  Duke  on  the  alternate  days.  The  first  morning  on  which 
Migh  had  the  command,  he  gave  the  wonl  "  Wurtemberg.  *'  The 
leart  was  won  by  this  compliment ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  gave 
I  "Marlborough." 

^loever  might  give  the  word,  genius  asserted  its  indefeasible  supe- 

Marlborough  was  on  every  day  the  real  general.     Cork  ;^,.,^j, 

onily  attacked.   Outwork  after  outwork  was  rapidly  car-  imuiu^ 

forty-eight  hours  all  wa^  over.     The  traces  of  the  short  ^^^"^  ^'*'''' 

«y  still  be  seen.     The  old  fort,  where  the  Irish  made  the  hardest 

in  ruins.     The  Doric  Cathedral,  so  ungracefully  joined  to  the 

fcr,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Gothic  edifice  which  was  shattered  by 

I  cannon.    In  the  neighbouring  churchyard  is  still  shown  the  spot 

i,  during  many  ages,  one  of  those  round  towers  which  have  per- 

luaries.    This  venerable  monument  shared  the  fate  of  the  neigh- 

ich.     On  another  spot,  which  is  now  called  the  Mall,  and  is 

stately  houses  of  banking  companies,  railway  com]>anies,  and 

mponies,  but  which  was  then  a  bog  known  by  the  name  of  the 

four  Enghsh  regiments,  up  to  the  shoulders  in  water,  advanced 

he  assault.    Grafton,  ever  foremost  in  danger,  while  struggling 

loagmire,  was  struck  by  a  shot  from  the  ramparts,  and  was 

lyinjr.     The  place  where  he  fell,  then  about  a  hundred  yards 

ity,  but  now  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  business  and  popu- 

aUled  Grafton  Street.      The  assailants  had  made  their  way 

■amp,  and  the  close  fighting  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a 

ten.     Articles  of  capitulation  were  speedily  adjusted.    The 

en  four  and  five  thousand  fighting  men,  became  priscmers. 

'omised  to  intercede  with  the  King  both  for  them  and  for  the 

to  prevent  outrage  and  spoliation.  His  troops  he  succeeded 

xit  crowds  of  sailors  and  camp  followers  came  into  the  city 

ch  ;  and  the  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholics  were  sacked 

restored. 

r  has  ever  understood  better  than  Marlborough  liow  to 
.    A  few  hours  after  Cork  had  fallen,  his  cavalry  Mari- 

to  Kinsale.     A  trumi)cter  was  sent  to  summon  ^SSJ'ic'in- 
rish  threatened  to  hang  him  for  bringing  such  a  »!«• 
» the  town,  and  rt* tin-d  into  t>\'o  forts  caUed  iVic  O\0l  aa<V. 
•  Chters  to  the  St:ttts  (Jcricr.jJ.  March  \1,  jdZ^ 


liriMii  and  wine  \n-re  luxuries  whicli  generals  ami  pnv 
^ihvays  able  I.j  |>r<»:iirc.  Hut  in  llie  New  Foit  of  Kinsi 
;i  tliQuaand  l>arrel«  of  wheat  and  eighly  pipes  of  clarel. 

His  success  had  liccii  complete  and  rapid  :  and  in 
rafHd,  it  would  not  have  been  complete.  H  is  camp 
had  been  long  enough  to  allow  time  for  the  deadly  wo 
the  moUt  earu  and  air  of  Ireland  seldom  failed,  in  tb 
]icrfonn  on  English  Kildieis.  The  nulady  which  hac 
Schomberg'i  annj  at  Dundolk,  and  which  bad  compe 
a  batty  retreat  (ram  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  had 
Kinsale.  Qnick  and  vigorous  as  Marlborough's  opet 
much  greater  numbec  of  men  by  disease  than  by  tl 
He  prcKnted  himself  at  Kensington  only  five  weeks  ■ 
Portsmouth,  and  was  most  craciouily  received.  "  h 
WiUiain,  "  who  has  seen  so  little  service  as  my  Loid 
for  great  commands."  • 

In  Scotland,  as  in  Irdand,  the  aspect  of  things  ha 
Aii*in...r  able  summci,  chnnged  grcaJy  fat  the  betti 
scoiuiid.  comcnlcd  Whigs  which  had,  in  the  prec 
Pailiameni,  brovrbeateii  the  mini^^ters,  refu!>ed  the  su] 
signet,  had  sunk  under  general  contcmjit,  and  had  at 
Tlicre  wtts  harmony  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
'  contest  between  (wo  forms  of  ecclesiastical  governoM 
in  the  only  way  compatible  with  the  peace  and  pros 

This  happy  tarn  in  afiiiini  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribt 
idi>%iia  perhdious,  turbulent,  and  revirng^ul  Man 
oTH^i-  after  ibe  close  of  that  session  during  wfa 
^'^  boundless  authority  over  the  Scottish  I 
j»tobiioi,  London  with  his  two  principal  confederate 
and  tliE  Lord  Kuss.  'Die  three  had  nn  audience  of 
■   -  r — ,1,  ,„),,,  rhev  demand! 


-  vi 
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Mootgomeiy  was  introduced  to  Neville  Payne,  one  of  the  most  adroit  and 

resolute  agents  of  the  exiled  family.  Payne  had  been  long  well  known  about 

(own  as  a  dabbler  in  poetry  and  politics.      He  had  been  an  intimate  friend 

of  tile  indiscreet  and  unfortunate  Coleman,  and  had  been  committed  to  New* 

S^e  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Popish  plot.      His  moral  character  had  not 

»{uod  high  :  but  he  soon  had  an  op[)ortunity  of  proving  that  he  possessed 

courage  and  fidelity  worthy  of  a  better  cause  than  that  of  James,  and  of  a 

^tter  associate  than  Montgomery. 

The  negotiation  speedily  ended  in  a  treaty  of  alliance.     Payne  confidently 

/jotniscd  Montgomery,  not  merely  pardon,  but  riches,  power,  and  dignity. 

-Montgomery  as  confidently  undertook  to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Scuiland 

^^  r^eail  the  rightful  King.    Koss  and  Annandale  readily  agreed  to  whatever 

'Heir  able  and  active  colleague  proposed.  An  adventurer,  who  was  sometimes 

^ll«d  Simpson  and  sometimes  Jones,  who  was  perfectly  willmg  to  ser\'e  or 

1^  betray  any  government  for  hire,  and  who  received  wages  at  once  from 

^rtland  and  from  Neville  Payne,  undertook  to  carry  the  offer*  of  the  Club 

L^  James.     Montgomery  and  his  two  noble  accomplices  returned  to  Edin- 

^^»gh.  and  there  proccetled  to  form  a  coalition  with  their  old  enemies,  the 

'^^fendeis  of  prelacy  and  of  arbitrary  power.* 

The  two  extreme  Scottish  factions,  one  hostile  to  all  lil>crty,  the  other 
^ ^patient  of  all  government,  flattered  themselves  during  a  short  warinthe 
^irue  with  hopes  that  the  civil  war  would  break  out  in  the  High-  "«Khi*uiti^ 
^^nds  with  redoubled  fury.   But  those  hopes  were  disappointed.   In  the  spring 
Of  1690  an  officer  named  Buchan  arrived  in  Ix>chal>er  from  Ireland.     He 
l>ore  a  commission  which  appointed  him  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces 
^'hich  were  in  arms  for  King  James  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Uannon,  who  had,  since  the  death  of  Dundee,  held  the  first  post,  and  had 
proved  himself  unfit  for  it,  became  second  in  command.     Little  however 
was  gained  by  the  change.     It  was  no  easy  matter  to  induce  the  Gaelic 
princes  to  renew  the  war.     Indeed,  but  for  the  influence  and  eloquence  of 
Jjochid*  not  a  sword  would  have  been  dra^^n  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of 
StuarL     He,  with  some  difficulty,  persuaded  the  chieftains  who  had,  in 
the  preceding  year,  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  to  come  to  a  resolution  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  summer,  they  would  muster  all  their  followers  and 
inarch  into  the  Lowlands.     In  the  meantime  twelve  hundred  mountaineers 
of  different  tribes  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Buchan,  who  undertook, 
"with  this  force,  to  keep  the  English  garrisons  in  constant  alarm  by  feints 
and  incursions,  till  the  season  for  more  important  operations  should  arrive. 
He  accordingly  marched  into  Strathspey.     But  all  nis  plans  were  speedily 
disconcerted  by  the  boldness  and  dexterity  of  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  who 
held  Inverness  for  King  William.     Livingstone,  guided  and  assisted  by  the 
Grants,  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  new  government,  came,  with  a 
.strong  body  of  cavalry  and   dragoons,   by  forced   marches  and  through 
arduous  defiles,  to  the  place  where  the  Jacobites  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 
He  reached  the  camp  fires  at  dead  of  night.     The  first  alarm  v  as  given  by 
the  rush  of  the  horses  over  the  terrified  sentinels  into  the  niid^t  of  the 
crowd  of  Celt:i  who  lay  sleeping  in  their  plaids.     Buchan  escaped  bare- 
headed and  without  his  swoid.     Cannon  ran  away  in  his  shirt     The  con- 
querors lost  not  a  man.     Four  hundred  Highlanders  were  killed  or  taken. 
The  rest  fled  to  their  hills  and  mists,  t 
This  event  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  civil  war.     The  gathering  which 

*  Balcams  ;  Annandale's  Confession  in  the  I^ven  and  Melville  Papers  ;  RumeU  ii. 
35.  As  to  Payne,  ice  the  Second  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  present  Disasters 
1690. 

t  Balcams  :  Mackay's  Memoirs  :  History  of  the  late  Revohition  in  Scotland,  1690 ; 
\Jmnguoac*9  Reportf  dated  May  x  ;  London  Gazette,  M?y  13,  16(f). 


So  cffcttually  linil  llie  si>iril  of  ihc  disaffecli^d  c. 
For  wo-  MOckay  marched  unresi^itetl  liiim  I'erth  in 
Bmbnut.  he«d  quKteis  M  Inverioch)',  and  proceeded 
design  of  uectiDg  at  tlut  place  a  fortress  which  might 
Camerons  and  Macdonalds.  In  a  few  days  the  w 
dltchot  were  sank  ;  the  palisules  were  fixed :  danict 
war  were  nuiged  along  the  paiapets  ;  and  the  genen 
officei  Duned  HiUincoiiunuidid'BsafficieiitgaTTisoiL 
lliere  wii:^  no  UBiit  ot  uatuital,  red  bcmngs,  and 
relhcr  a  tupcniburidance  of  brandy.  The  new  sire 
and  rudely  bs  it  hud  been  constructed,  icemni  d< 
of  the  neiRhbouthood  the  most  stupendous  work  tJ 
united   liatL  ever  produced,  was  nnnied  Fort  Wil' 

By  this  time  the  Scottish  Parliament  kid  reaa 
WcHimrof  William  had  found  it  no  ca>y  matter  to  de 
UK:!>:<Hiuh  betaken  with  thai  capricious  and  unruly  b( 


him  millions,  and  hail  never  >' 
impcrioaaly  demanded  by  the  Scottish  legtslatuTe. 
little  and  had  eireo  him  nothing.  The  Eugibih  sm 
had  to  deal  did  not  generally  stand  or  deserve  to  si 
Yet  few  of  Ihcm  were  so  utterly  false  and  shameks 
politicians  Hamilton  was,  in  inomlity  and  honour, 
his  fallows ;  and  even  Hamilton  was  Hi^e.  lalie,  i 
heaven,"  Williim  wasonce  provoked  into  eiclaimii 
ilinmnnd  miles  off,  and  thai  the  Uuke  of  Homilloj 


/ 
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Duriug  the  first  clays  of  the  Session,  the  friends  of  tlic  government  de- 
sponded, and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  were  sanguine.    Mont-  The  >:n. 
j:oincr)'*s  head,  thnuj'h  by  no  means  a  weak  one,  had  been  turned  0!.'"!"^"! 
l>y  the  triumphs  of  the  preceding  year.     lie  believcil  that  his  in-  maj  .ri:y. 
tn^'ues  and  his  rhetoric  had  completely  subjugated  the  Estates.     It  socuied 
til  him  impostviblc  that,  having  exercised  a  boundless  empire  in  tlie  1^^rlia- 
nwnt  House  when  the  Jacobites  were  absent,  he  should  be  defeated  wlion 
'icy  were  present,  and  ready  to  support  whatever  he  proposed.     lie  had 
^'^  indeed  found  it  easy  to  prevail  un  them  to  attend  :  for  they  could  not  tuke 
^ix  seats  without  taking  tne  oaths.    A  few  of  them  had  so-.ne  slight  scmple 
^'conscience  about  forswearing  themselves  ;  and  many,  who  did  not  know 
^'J^at  a  scruple  of  conscience  meant,  were  apprehensive  that  they  might 
y^^nd  the  rightful  King  by  vowing  fealty  to  the  actual  King.    Some  Lords, 
"^Vever,  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  Jame.s  asserted  tliat, 
^  iheir  knowledge,  he  wished  his  friends  to  ixirjure  themselves  ;  and  ihi> 
r;^crlion  induced  most  of  the  Jacobites,  witli  Balcarras  at  tlieir  head,  to  be 
^^ilty  of  ijerfidy  aggravated  by  impiety.* 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Montgomery's  faction,  even  with  this 
''^inforcement,  was  no  longer  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  For  every  .sup- 
t^^rter  that  he  had  gained  he  had  last  two.  lie  had  committed  an  error 
^'hich  has,  more  than  once,  in  BritL>h  history,  been  fatal  to  great  ])arliamen- 
^ary  leaders.  lie  had  imagined  that,  as  soon  as  he  cho^e  to  coalesce  \\-ith 
tliosc  to  whom  he  had  recently  been  opposed,  all  his  followers  would  imitate 
llis  example.  He  soon  found  that  it  was  mudi  easier  to  inflame  animnsiiies 
than  to  appease  them.  The  great  body  of  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  shrank 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Jacobites,    Some  wavercrs  were  jjurchascd  by  the 

fovcniment ;  nor  was  the  purchase  expensive  ;  for  a  sum  which  would  hardly 
c  missed  in  the  English  treasury  waj»  immense  in  the  estimation  of  the  needy 
Laronsofthe  north,  t  Thus  the  scale  was  tumeil  ;  and,  in  the  Scottish 
Parliaments  of  that  age,  the  turn  of  the  scale  was  everything  :  the  tendency 
of  majorities  was  almost  always  to  increase,  the  tendency  of  minorities 
to  diminish. 

The  first  question  on  which  a  vote  was  taken  related  to  the  election  for  a 
boruuffh.  The  ministers  carried  their  point  by  six  voices.:^  In  an  instant 
cvcrjining  was  changed  :  the  sjiell  was  broken  :  the  Club,  from  being  a 
bugbear,  became  a  laughingstock :  the  timid  and  the  venal  passed  over  in 
crowds  from  the  weaker  .to  the  stronger  side.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ojipo- 
sition  attempted  to  reWve  the  disputes  of  the  preceding  year.  Tlie  Kini^ 
had  wisely  authorised  Melville  to  give  U])  the  Committee  of  Articles.  The 
Estates,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  no  disposition  to  ]xiss  another  Act  of 
Incapacitation,  to  censure  tlie  government  for  o^^ening  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
or  to  question  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  name  the  Judges.  An  extra- 
ordinary supply  was  voted,  small,  according  to  the  notions  of  English  fman- 
ciers,  but  large  for  the  means  of  Scotland.  The  sum  granted  was  a  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  i>ounds  sterling,  to  be  raised  in  the  course  of  four 
years.  § 

The  Jacobites,  who  found  that  they  had  forsworn  themselves  to  no  pur- 
pose, sate,  bowed  down  by  sliame  and  writhing  with  vexation,  while  Mont- 
gomery, who  had  deceived  himself  and  them,  and  who.  in  his  rage,  had 
utterly  lost,  not  indeed  his  parts  and  his  fluency,  but  all  deconuu  and  self- 
command,  scolded  like  a  waterman  on  the  Thames,  and  was  answered  with 
equal  as^xirity  and  even  more  than  etjual  ability  by  Sir  John  Daliymple.ll 

*  Balcarras, 
^f  ^  the  instructions  to  the  Lord  Hif;h  Commissioner  m  tKc  "Lcsttk ;iw^ ^\<^N\\\t 

/  1^/carr.is.  ^  ^^^    p^^j    ^^^^,^  ^^  ^^^  \  Vii\cAiro.^. 


l.iiuls,  llie  bcncfici-d  clergy  liaii  been  so  effectually  rabl 
iiF  them  liaiJ  remained  at  his  post.  In  Hcniickshire,  ll 
Siitliny-iliirc,  niosl  of  llie  ciiraleii  liad  lieen  [emtiveil 
for  not  obeying  [hat  vote  iif  the  Convention  which  had 
of  parishes,  on  pain  <^  deprivation,  to  proclaim  \Yilliai 
Queen  of  Scotland.  Thus,  throughout  a  great  part  o 
tio  public  worahip,  except  wliat  was  perfbrmed  l^Pm 
sometimes  officiated  in  tents,  and  sometimes,  without 
pouession  of  the  churches.  But  there  were  U^e  disti 
north  of  the  Tajt,  where  the  people  liad  no  strongreelin 
and  there  were  many  priests  ulio  \VL-ie  not  disposed 
nnd  stipends  for  the  salie  of  King  Jnmes.  Hundrei 
therefore,  having  been  neither  hunltci  bv  the  populai 
Council,  still  continued  to  exercise  ihtii  spiritual  funi 
was,  during  this  time  of  transition.  f]ce  10  conduct 
minister  the  sacraments  as  he  llioiiyht  fit.  There  wai 
tity.  The  legislature  had  taken  away  the  jurisdictio 
not  established  the  jurisdiction  of  Synods.* 

To  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy  was  one  of  the  fir 
nient.  Melville  had,  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  C 
ihe  King,  in  spite  o(  the  remonstrances  of  English 
authority  lo  assent  to  such  ecclesiastical  arraneeme 
Scottish  nation.  One  oftlic  firit  laws  which  the  Lord 
with  the  sceptre  repealed  Ihe  Act  of  Suprema<^. 

of  parbhi 
ejected  fo 

The  number  of  those  pastor 
fifty  :  but  not  more  than  sixty  weit  nliil  tiving.t 
""T—  Insures  then  proceeded  lo  lix  tlie  national  ci 
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to  !-v  tlvjol<")Crv.  aii'l  w.i-'  ii(»;  iiulincl  lu  lic.ii'  anvihin-'  nioic  .ilx-uL  ■li'-iiM, 

>inan'l  election.     The  Duke  of  ilamillon  >;\iil  that  llie  Kslatcs  had  ahca<ly 

done  all  that  was  essential.    They  hocl  y^iven  their  sanction  to  a  digest  of  the 

geat  principles  of  Christianity.    The  rest  might  well  be  left  to  the  Church. 

ilie  weary  majority  eagerly  assented,  in  spite  of  the  muttering  of  some  zeal- 

<^  Presbyterian  ministers  who  had  been  admitted  to  hear  the  debate,  and 

v^iio  coold  sometimes  hardly  restrain  themselves  from  taking  part  in  it.* 

The  memorable  law  which  fixed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland 

^^as  brought  in  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.    By  this  law  the  synodical  polity 

'^s  re-established.     The  rule  of  the  Church  was  entrusted  to  the  sixty 

^J^cted  minbters  who  had  just  l)een  restored,  and  to  such  other  persons, 

^Hetber  ministers  or  elders,  as  the  Sixty  should  think  fit  to  admit  to  a  par- 

'^ipation  of  power.    The  Sixty  and  their  nominees  were  authorised  to  visit 

!^^l  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  turn  out  all  ministers  who  were 

^^ficient  in  abilities,  scandalou3  in  morals,  or  unsound  in  faith.     Those 

f^rishes  which  had,  during  the  interregnum,  been  deserted  by  their  pastors, 

^C",  in  plain  words,  those  parishes  of  which  the  pastors  had  been  rabbled, 

^ere  declared  vacant,  f 

To  the  clause  which  re-established  synodical  government  no  serious  oppo- 
^tion  appears  to  have  been  made.     But  three  days  were  spent  in  discussing 
^lie  question  whether  the  Sovereign  should  have  power  to  convoke  and  to 
dissolve  ecclesiastical  assemblies ;  and  the  point  was  at  last  left  in  dangerous 
^jnbieoity.    Some  other  clauses  were  long  and  vehemently  debated.    It  was 
saud  uiat  the  immense  power  given  to  the  Sixty  was  incompatible  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  polity  which  the  Estates  were  about  to  set  up. 
That  principle  was  that  all  presbyters  were  equal,  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  order  of  ministers  of  religion  superior  to  the  order  of  presbyters.     What 
did  it  matter  whether  the  Sixty  were  called  prelates  or  not,  if  they  were  to 
lord  it  with  more  than  prelatical  authority  over  God's  heritage  ?    To  the 
argument  that  the  proposed  arrangement  was,  in  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Church,  the  most  convenient  that  could  be  made,  the  ob- 
jectors replied  that  such  reasoning  might  suit  the  mouth  of  an  Erastian,  but 
that  all  orthodox  Presbyterians  held  the  parity  of  ministers  to  be  ordained 
by  Christ,  and  that,  where  Christ  had  spoken,  Christians  were  not  at  liberty 
to  consider  what  was  convenient.:!: 

With  much  greater  warmth  and  much  stronger  reason,  the  minority  at- 
tacked the  clause  which  sanctioned  the  lawless  acts  of  the  Western  fanatics. 
Sarely,  it  was  said,  a  rabbled  curate  might  well  be  left  to  the  severe  scrutiny 
of  the  sixty  Inquisitors.  If  he  was  deficient  in  parts  or  learning,  if  he  was 
loose  in  life,  if  he  was  heterodox  in  doctrine,  those  stem  judges  would  not 
fail  to  detect  and  to  depose  him.  They  would  probably  think  a  game  at 
bowls,  a  prayer  borrowed  from  the  English  Liturgy,  or  a  sermon  in  which 
the  slightest  taint  of  Arminianism  could  l)c  discovered,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
pronouncing  his  benefice  vacant  Was  it  not  monstrous,  after  constituting 
a  tribunal  from  which  he  could  scarcely  hope  for  bare  justice,  to  condemn 
him  without  allowing  him  to  appear  even  l)efore  that  tribunal,  to  condemn 
him  without  a  trial,  to  condemn  him  without  an  accusation  ?  Did  ever  any 
grave  senate,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  treat  a  man  as  a  criminal 
merely  because  he  had  been  robbed,  pelted,  hustled,  dragged  through  snow 
and  mire,  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  returned  to  the  house  which  was 
his  by  law?    The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  glad  to  have  so  good  an  opportunity 

*  See  the  Account  of  the  Lite  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Government  bv  the  Par- 

liataent  of  Scotland,  Anno  i6go.     Thin  is  an  Episcopalian  It  arralWe.     \cX..  Yax\.  ^vj 
a6^  x6go. 
f  Act.  PatH.  June  7,  1690. 

r*^ S'E^l^htJhP.  Sf  •**  ;«.*«  Presbyterian  General  Assem\>\v  \tx  :.\.tUeT  ^u^m  ;v 
«  luimburgh  to  his  Friend  ,„  London.      London,  Vic-.nscd  XptW  20,  x(^v. 
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t.i    vllackiii;^    I  ho   new    Loul    (.Oiiinii-^icuK  r,  >|H.kc  witli   ^rcai    vehcmeiict 
against  this  (xiious  clause.   \Vc  are  told  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  ans\*'«^ 
him  ;  and,  though  those  who  tell  us  so  were  zealous  Episcopalians,  we  m^? 
Ijelievc  their  report :  for  what  answer  was  it  iwssible  to  return  ?    Melville* 
on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay,  sate  on  the  throne  in  profound  silcn<?* 
through  the  whole  of  this  tempestuous  del>ate.     it  is  probable  that  his  ccr^^ 
duct  was  determined  by  considerations  which  prudence  and  shame  prevented 
him  from  explaining.     The  state  of  the  south-western  shires  was  such  thr*-^ 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  put  the  rabbled  ministers  in  possession  ^»* 
their  dwellings  and  churches  without  employing  a  military  force,  withoim^ 
garrisoning  every  manse,  without  placing  guards  round  every  pulj^it,  om^fl 
without  handing  over  some  ferocious  enthusiasts  to  the  Provost  Marshal    ^ 
and  it  would  be  no  easy  task  for  the  government  to  keep  down  by  the  awuiiJ 
at  once  the  Jacobites  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Covenanters  of  the  Lowlands-* 
The  majority  having,  for  reasons  which  could  not  well  be  produced,  madeP 
up  their  minds,  became  clamorous  for  the  question.     "  No  more  debate,*^ 
was  the  cry  :  **  We  have  heard  enough  :  a  vote  !  a  vote !  "    The  questioiB. 
was  put  according  to  the  Scottish  form,  "Appro^x  or  not  approre  the 
article  ?  "     Hamilton  insisted  that  the  question  should  be,  "  Approve  or  nofc 
approve  the  rabbling  ?  "  After  much  altercation,  he  was  overruled,  and  th^ 
clause  passed.   Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  members  voted  with  him.    He  warmly 
and  loudly  exclaimed,  amidst  much  angry  interruption,  that  he  was  sony  t» 
>ee  a  Scottish  Parliament  di^race  itself  by  such  iniquity.     He  tlien  left  the 
house  with  several  of  his  friends.     It  is  impo^isiblc  not  to  sympathise  with 
the  indignation  which  he  expresse<1.     Yet  ^-e  ought  to  remember  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  injustice  to  generate  injustice,     llierc  are  wrongs  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  repair  without  committing  other  wrongs  ;  and  such  a 
wrong  had  been  done  to  the  people  of  Scotlancfin  the  preceding  generation. 
It  was  because  the  Parliament  of  the  Restoration  had  legislated  in  insolent 
defiance  of  the  sense  of  the  nation  that  the  Parliament  of  the  Revolution  had 
to  al>asc  itself  l>efore  the  mob. 

When  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  had  retire<l,  one  of  the  preachers  who 
had  been  admitteil  to  the  hall  called  out  to  the  memlicrs  who  were  near 
him  :  "  Fie  !  Fie  !  Do  not  lose  time.  Make  haste,  and  get  all  over  before 
he  comes  back."  This  advice  was  taken.  Four  or  five  sturdy  Prelatists 
staid  to  give  a  last  vote  against  Presbytery.  Four  or  five  equally  sturdy 
Covenanters  staid  to  mark  their  dislike  of  what  seemed  to  them  a  com- 
promise between  the  Lord  and  Baal.  But  the  Act  \vas  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.* 

Two  supplementary  acts  sj^eedily  followed.  One  of  them,  now  happily 
rcixjaled,  required  every  officebearer  in  every  University  of  Scotland  to  sign 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  form  of 
Church  govemment.t  The  other,  long  ago  most  unhappily  repealed, 
settled  the  important  and  delicate  question  of  patronage.  Knox  had,  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  asserted  the  right  of  every  Christian  congrega- 
tion to  choose  its  own  pastor.  Melville  had  not,  in  the  Second  Book  of 
]  )iscipline,  gone  quite  so  far  :  but  he  had  declared  that  no  pastor  could 
lawfully  be  forcetl  on  an  unwilling  congregation.  Patronage  had  been 
al)olished  by  a  Covenanted  Parliament  in  1649,  and  re<-tored  by  a  Royalist 
Parliament  in  1661.  '^^^^at  ought  to  l)e  done  in  1690  it  ^^'as  no  easy  matter 
to  decide.  Scarcely  any  question  seems  to  have  caused  so  much  anxiety  to 
William.  He  had,  in  his  private  instructions,  given  the  Lord  Commissioner 
authority  to  assent  to  the  abolition  of  palrona^e,  \^  t\oV\v\tv^  <^?ft  >wov\^ 
i>atisfy  the  Estates.     But  this  authority  was  mosl  mtvVAWtv^^  ^n^xv  %  mv^ 

'  Account  of  the  late  Establishment  of  the  Prcsbvlcriatv  GovcTumeti\>i  xYve-PM^tftftu^ 
of  Scotland,  x6go.  \  Xct.  Vat\.  ^W  4»  "^^IP' 
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•...•!\ii;;  h-'['C<l  that   it  u«'i;I«i   iK^t  \v  \\-<'.\.      "  I:  is,"  Ik-  -.li'l,   "  'J.     '-.l;i'  ; 

c!  men's  pro i^rly."    Melville  succcedoil  in  offecling  a  coiiij)roini>e.     l\ur()n- 

W  ^         age  was  abolished  :  but  it  was  enacted  that  every  patron  should  receive  six 

^  ^.  -\       hnndred  marks  Scots,  equivalent  to  about  thirty-hve  pounds  sterling,  a;;  a 

^..\;  .1      compeosation  for  his  rights.    The  sum  seems  ludicrously  small.     Yet,  when 

the  natore  of  the  nrcperty  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  are  considered, 

it  mtv  be  doubtea  whether  a  patron  would  have  made  much  more  by  going 

Wo  tiie  market.     The  largest  sum  that  any  membq:  ventured  to  suggest 

*as  nine  hnndred  marks,  little  more  than  fifty  pounds  sterling.     The  right 

of  proposing  a  minister  was  given  to  a  parocliial  council  consisting  of  the 

fttjteiant  landowners  and  the  elders.     The  congregation  might  object  to 

^  person  proposed  ;  and  the  Presbytery  was  to  judge  of  the  objections. 

p>is  arrangement  did  not  give  to  the  peo|:^c  all  the  power  to  which  even 

'jjjc  Second  Book  of  Discipline  hod  declare<l  that  they  were  cntitletl.     But 

'^^  odious  name  of  patronage  was  taken  away :  it  was  probably  thought 

^^^t  the  elders  and  landowners  of  a  parish  would  seldom  persist  in  nominate 

/?^  a  person  to  whom  the  majority  of  the  congregation  nad  strong  objec- 

I  '^ns;  and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that,  while  the  Act  of  1690  continued 

^^   force,  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  ever  broken  by  disputes  such  as  pro* 

^"^ced  the  sdiisms  of  1732,  of  1756,  and  of  1843.* 

Montgomery  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Estates  from 
^*^ltliiig  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm.    He  hod  incited  the  The  cf«iu- 
^^alous  Covenanters  to  demand  what  he  knew  that  the  govern-  Sl?c«th9 
T^ent  would  never  grant.     He  had  protested  against  all  Erastian-  ciiib  And 
^^m,  against  all  compromise.     Dutch  Presbytcrianism,  he  «aid,  buLi'^ 
^^oald  not  do  for  Scotland.     She  must  have  again  the  system  of  w'^"*!. 
9649.    That  system  was  deduced  from  the  Word  of  God  :  it  was  the  most 
'^mwerfnl  check  that  had  ever  been  devised  on  the  tyranny  of  wicked  kings  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  restored  without  addition  or  diminution.     His  Jacobite 
allies  could  not  conceal  their  disgust  and  mortification  at  hearing  him  hold 
snch  language,  and  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which 
lie  eave  them  in  private.    While  they  were  wrangling  with  him  on  this 
snbyect,  a  messenger  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with  important  despatches  from 
James  and  from  Mary  of  Modena.   These  despatches  had  been  written  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  large  promises  of  Montgomery  would  l>e  ful- 
filled,  and  that  the  Scottish  Estates  would,  under  his  dexterous  management, 
declare  for  the  rightful  Sovereign  against  the  Usurper.     James  was  so  grate- 
ful for  the  unexpected  support  of  his  old  enemies  that  he  entirely  forgot 
the  services  and  dwregarded  the  feelings  of  his  old  friends.    The  three  chiefs 
of  the  Club,  rebels  and  Puritans  as  they  were,  had  become  his  favourites. 
Annandale  was  to  be  a  Marquess,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  Lord 
High  Commissioner.     Montgomery  was  to  be  Earl  of  Ayr  and  Secretary  of 
State.   Ross  was  to  be  an  Earl  and  to  command  the  Guards.   James  Stewart, 
ihe  most  unprincipled  of  lawyers,  who  had  been  deeply  concerned   in 
Ai^gyle's  insurrection,  who  had  changed  sides  and  supported  the  dispensing 
power,  who  had  then  changed  sides  a  second  time  and  concurred  in  the  Re- 
volution, and  who  had  now  changed  sides  a  third  time  and  was  scheming  to 
bring  about  a  Restoration,  was  to  be  Ix)rd  Advocate.    The  Pri\'}'  Council,  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  army,  were  to  be  filled  with  Whigs.  A  Council  of  Five 
was  appointed,  which  all  loyal  subjects  were  to  obey  ;  and  in  this  Council 
Annandale,  Ross,  and  Montgomery  fonne<l  the  majority.     Mary  of  Modena 
informed  Montgomery  that  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  remitted 
io  bis  order,  and  that  five  thousand  more  would  soon  foWovf.    \l  wbl-s.  vwv- 
possible  that  Balcarras  and  those  who  had  acted  wil\i\i\msVio\x\CLivoX\>\VV«Vj 
^legent  the  maxwer  in  which  they  were  treated.    Their  names  viwft  TioV  «^«^ 
*  Act  Pari,  July  ,g,  X690  :  Locfch.irt  to  MelviUe.  A^\  ^  \^. 
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mentioned.     All  that  they  had  done  and  suffered  seemed  to  have  faded  from 
their  master's  mind.    He  had  now  given  them  fair  notice  that,  if  they  should, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lands  and  lives,  succeed  in  restoring  him,  all  that  he 
had  to  give  would  be  given  to  those  who  had  deposed  him.    They  too^  when 
they  read  his  letters,  knew,  what  he  did  not  know  when  the  letters  vcre 
written,  that  he  had  been  duped  by  the  confident  boasts  and  promises  of  the 
apostate  Whigs.      He,  when  he  despatched  his  messengers,  imagined  that 
the  Club  was  omnipotent  at  Edinburgh  ;  and,  before  the  messengers  reached 
Edinburgh,  the  Club  fiad  become  a  mere  byword  of  contempt.     The  Tory 
Jacobites  easily  found  pretexts  for  refusing  to  obey  the  Presbyterian  Jaco* 
bites  to  whom  the  banished  King  had  delegated  his  authority.     They  com- 
plained, that  Montgomery  had  not  shown  them  all  the  despatches  which  he 
had  received.     They  affected  to  suspect  that  he  had  tampered  with  the  seals. 
He  called  God  Almighty  to  witness  that  the  suspicion  was  unfomided.  But 
oaths  were  very  naturally  regarded  as  insufficient  guarantees  by  men  who  had 
just  been  swearing  allegiance  to  a  King  against  whom  they  were  conspiring. 
There  was  a  violent  outbreak  of  passion  on  both  sides  :  the  coalition  was 
dissolved  :  the  papers  were  flung  into  the  fire  ;  and,  in  a  few  da3rsy  the  in- 
famous triumvirs   who  had  been,    in  the  short  space  of  a  year,  violent 
Williamites  and  violent  Jacobites,  became  Williamites  again,  and  attempted 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  government  by  accusing  each  other.* 

Ross  was  the  first  who  turned  informer.  After  the  fashion  of  the  school 
The  chiefk  in  which  lie  had  been  bred,  he  committed  this  base  action  with  all 
bSSy^iach  ^^  forms  of  sanctity.  He  oretended  to  be  greatly  troubled  in 
other.  mind,  sent  for  a  celebrated  Presbyterian  minister  named  Dunlop, 
and  bemoaned  himself  piteously :  "  There  is  a  load  on  my  conscience :  there 
is  a  secret  which  I  know  that  I  ought  to  disclose  :  but  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  do  it."  Dunlop  prayed  long  and  fervently  :  Ross  groaned  and  wept: 
at  last  it  seemed  that  heaven  had  been  stormed  by  the  violence  of  supplica- 
tion ;  the  truth  came  out,  and  many  lies  with  it.  The  divine  and  the 
penitent  then  returned  thanks  together.  Dunlop  went  with  the  news  to 
Melville.  Ross  set  off  for  England  to  make  his  peace  at  court,  and  per- 
formed his  journey  in  safety,  though  some  of  his  accomplices,  who  had  heard 
of  his  repentance,  but  had  been  little  edified  by  it,  had  laid  plans  for  cutting 
his  throat  by  the  way.  At  London  he  protested,  on  his  honour,  and  on  the 
word  of  a  gentleman,  that  he  had  been  drawn  in,  that  he  had  always  dis- 
liked the  plot,  and  that  Montgomery  and  Ferguson  were  the  real  criminals.  1* 

Dunlop  was,  in  the  mean  time,  magnifying,  wherever  he  went,  the  divine 
goodness  which  had,  by  so  humble  an  instrument  as  himself,  brought  a 
noble  person  back  to  the  right  path.  Montgomery  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
wonderful  work  of  grace  than  he  too  began  to  experience  compunction.  He 
went  to  Melville,  made  a  confession  not  exactly  coinciding  with  Ross's,  and 
obtained  a  pass  for  England.  William  was  then  in  Ireland  ;  and  Mary  was 
governing  in  his  stead.  At  her  feet  Montgomery  threw  himself.  He  tried 
to  move  her  pity  by  speaking  of  his  broken  fortunes,  and  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  her  by  praising  her  sweet  and  affable  manners.  He  gave  up  to 
her  the  names  of  his  fellow  plotters.  He  vowed  to  dedicate  his  whole  life  to 
her  ser\'ice,  if  she  would  obtain  for  him  some  place  which  might  enable  him 
to  subsist  with  decency.  She  was  so  much  touched  by  his  supplications 
and  flatteries  that  slie  recommended  him  to  her  husband's  favour  ;  but  the 
just  distnist  and  abhorrence  with  which  W^illiam  regarded  Montgomery 
were  not  to  be  overcome.* 

♦  Balcarras ;  Coni^xon  of  Annandale  in  the  Lcvcn  and  "M.tVvWXt  "PacotTs- 
f  BalcamrM ;  Notes  of  Ross's  Confession  in  iVic  Leven  and  ^cWvWe  Vav^Ts, 
t  Balcarras;  Mary's  account  of  her  interview  w\vV\  Mon\«ptneTY,'^TV£vxe^  amoxi^vYv^ 
I^ven  and  Melville  Papers. 
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a  promise  that  lie  should  be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety.      The  promise  was 

kept    During  some  months,  he  lay  hid  in  London,  arid  contrived  to  carry 

oa  a  negotiation  with  the  government     He  offered  to  be  a  witness  against 

bis  tooomplices  on  condition  of  having  a  good  place.     William  would  bid 

noli^gber  than  a  pardon.     At  length  tne  communications  were  broken  off. 

Montgomery  retired  for  a  time  to  France.    He  soon  returned  to  London  and 

passed  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  life  in  forming  plots  which  came  to 

ooUiing,  and  in  writing  libels  which  are  distinguished  by  the  grace  and  vigour 

of  their  style  from  most  of  the  productions  of  the  Jacobite  press.* 

Annandale,  when  he  learned  that  his  two  accomplices  had  turned  ap- 
provers, retired  to  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink  the  waters.  I'hence  he 
was  soon  brought  up  to  London  by  a  warrant.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  seduced  into  treason  :  but  he  declared  that  he  had  only  said  Amen 
to  the  plans  of  others,  and  that  his  childlike  simplicity  had  been  imposed  on 
by  Mon^mei^,  that  worst,  that  falsest,  that  most  unquiet  of  human  beings. 
The  nobfe  penitent  then  proceeded  to  make  atonement  for  his  own  crime  by 
criminating  other  people,  Enelish  and  Scotch,  Whig  and  Tory,  guilty  and 
innocent  Some  he  accused  on  nis  own  knowledge,  and  some  on  mere  hearsay. 
Among  those  whom  he  accused  on  his  own  knowledge  was  Neville  Payne,  who 
had  not,  it  should  seem,  been  mentioned  either  by  Ross  or  by  Montgomery,  f 
Payne,  pursued  by  messengers  and  warrants,  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  take 
refuge  in  acotland.  Had  he  remained  in  England  he  would  have  been  safe  : 
for,  though  the  moral  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  complete,  there  was  not  such 
legpl  evidence  as  would  have  satisfied  a  jury  that  he  had  committed  high 
treason  :  he  could  not  be  subjected  to  torture  in  order  to  force  him  to  furnish 
evidence  against  himself;  nor  could  he  be  long  confined  without  being 
brought  to  trial.  But  the  moment  that  he  passed  the  border  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  deadly  foe.  The  Claim  of 
Right  had  recognised  torture  a-s  in  cases  like  his,  a  legitimate  mode  of 
obtaining  information ;  and  no  Habeas  Corpus  Act  secured  him  against  a 
long  detention.  The  unhappy  man  was  arrested,  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  The  general  notion  was,  that  he  was  a 
knave  and  a  coward,  and  that  the  first  sight  of  the  boots  and  thumbscrews 
would  bring  out  all  the  guilty  secrets  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
But  Payne  had  a  far  braver  spirit  than  those  highl)om  plotters  with  whom 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  connected.  Twice  he  was  subjected  to 
frightful  torments ;  but  not  a  word  inculpating  himself  or  any  other  person 
could  be  wrung  out  of  him.  Some  councillors  left  the  board  in  horror.  But 
the  pious  Crawford  presided.  He  was  not  much  troubled  with  the  weak- 
ness of  compassion  where  an  Amalekite  was  concerned,  and  forced  the 
executioner  to  hammer  in  wedge  after  wedge  between  the  knees  of  the 
prisoner  till  the  pain  was  as  great  as  the  human  frame  can  .sustain  without 
dissolution.  Payne  was  then  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
long  remained,  utterly  foxgotten,  as  he  touchingly  complained,  by  those  for 
whose  sake  he  had  endur^  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death.  Yet  no  in- 
gratitude could  damp  the  ardour  of  his  fanatical  loyalty  ;  and  he  continued, 
year  after  year,  in  his  cell,  to  plan  insurrections  and  invasions.^ 

Before  Payne's  arrest  the  Estates  had  been  adjourned  after  a  Session  as 
important  as  any  that  had  ever  been  held  in  Scotland.  The  nation  generally 
acquiesced  in  the  new  ecclesiastical  constitution.     The  indifferent,  a  large 

*  Compare  Balciuras  "witih  Burnet,  n.  62.     The  pamphlet  entided  Great  Brium's  Just 
Gftnoiamt  h  m  good  specimen  of  Montgomery's  manner. 
/  BaJaurra*  ;  AnnaadMle's  Confession. 

ME  ^S^^  uJ'Li^^^'^  ^'%'r^'^'  ^"«-  y^  »^ '  a«»d  Crawford  to  W.eWA\e,D^c 
vox.  IX, 
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portion  of  every  socit-ty,  were  j^la-l  tliat  the  annrchy  wns  r>ver,   nn-l  en- 
General  ac-  ^oriiicd  to  ihc    Presbyterian  Church  as  they  had  conformed  lo 
quSeSce    the  Episcopal  Church.    To  the  moderate  Presbyterians  the  sctlI^ 
JcdttSsu-  ment  whicli    had    been  made  was   on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
caii^oihy.    Most  of  the  strict  Presbyterians  brought  themselves  to  accept  it 
under  protest,  as  a  large  instalment  of  what  was  due.     They  missed  in- 
deed what  they  considered  as  the  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry  of  that 
Church  which  had,  forty  years  before,  l>ecn  the  glory  of  Scotland.    Bat, 
though  the  second  temple  was  not  equal  to  the  first,  the  chosen  people 
might  well  rejoice  to  think  that  they  were,  after  a  long  captivity  in  Babylcmt 
suffered  to  rebuild,  though  imperfectly,  the  House  of  God  on  the  old 
foundations ;  nor  could  it  misbecome  them  to  feel  for  the  latitudinaria^ 
William  a  grateful  affection  such  as  the  restored  Jews  had  felt  for  the 
heathen  Cyrus. 

There  were,  ho^-ever,  two  parties  which  regarded  the  settlement  of  169^ 
cmn.iaints  ^^^^    implacable    detestation.       Those    Scotchmen    who    wer* 
ofSeF.pii  Episcopalians  on  conviction    and  with  fervour  appear  to  hav« 
cepaiiaiu.    \yf>f^  f^^ .  ]m^  among  them  were  some  persons  su^ierior,  not  per- 
haps in  natural  parts,  bat  in  learning,  in  taste,  and  in  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, to  the  theologians  of  the  sect  which  had  now  liecome  dominant     It 
might  not  ha\'e  been  safe  for  the  ejected  curates  and  professors  to  give  vent 
in  their  own  country  to  the  anger  which  they  felt,     but  the  English  pres? 
was  open  to  them  ;  and  they  were  sure  of  the  approbation  of  a  large  part 
of  the  English  ]>eople.     During  several  years  they  continued  to  torment 
their  enemies  and  to  amuse  the  public  with  a  succession  of  ingenious  and 
spirited  i>amphlets.     In  some  of  these  works  the  hanlships  suffered  by  the 
rabbled  jiriests  of  the  western  shires  are  set  forth  with  a  skill  which  irre- 
sistibly moves  pity  and  indignation.     In  others,  the  cruelty  with  which  the 
Covenanters  had  been  treated  during  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  is  extenuated  by  every  artifice  of  sophistry.     There  is 
much  jokinjj  on  the  bad  Latin  which  some  l*resbyterian  teachers  had  uttered 
while  seated  in  academic  chairs  lately  occupied  by  great  scholars.     Much 
was  said  about  the  ignorant  contempt  which  the  victorious  barbarians  prr»- 
fessed  for  science  and  literature.      They  were  accusetl  of  anathematising 
the  modem  systems  of  natural  philoso])hy  as  damnable  heresies,  of  con- 
demning geometry  as  a  soul  destroying  pursuit,  of  discouraging  -even  the 
study  of  those  tongues  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  i^Titten.     Learning, 
it  was  said,  would  soon  be  extinct  in  Scotland.     The  Universities,  under 
their  new  rulers,  were  languishing  and  must  soon  perish.     The  booksellere 
had  been  half  ruined  :  they  found  that  the  whole  profit  of  their  business 
would  not  pay  the  rent  of  their  shops,  and  were  prejjaring  to  emigrate  lo 
some  country  where  letters  were  held  in  esteem  by  those  whose  office 
was  to  instruct  the  public.     Among  the  ministers  of  religion  no  purch.iser 
of  books  was  left.     The  EjDiscopalian  di>*ine  was  glad  to  sell  for  a  morsel  <& 
bread  whatever  part  of  his  library  had  not  been  torn  to  pieces  or  burned  by 
the  Christmas  mobs  ;  and  the  only  library  of  a  Presbytenan  divine  consisted 
of  an  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  and  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs.*    The  pulpit  oratory  of  the  triumphant  party  %vas  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  mirth.     One  little  volume,  entitled  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Elo- 
quence Displayed,  had  an  immense  success  in  the  South  among  both  High 
Churchmen  and  scoffers,  and  is  not  yet  quite  foi^tten.     It  was  indeed  a 
book  well  fitted  to  lie  on  the  hall  table  of  a  Squire  whose  religion  consisted 
inhaling  extemporaneous  prayer  and  nasal  ■p¥aLVnvQA^.     Oxv  «l  wiocj  ^vj^ 

*  Ht^oricMl  RcUtion  of  the  late  rr«\>yl«nan  G«»«ra\  X*.«m\Av,  J^\7^'^^;S: 
A»*iii  JaqnUitioii  as  it  wm  lately  i.racdicd  awnbl  iW  VTOl«siot*o\xWtO>\\*t'i^T-«» 

hurgh,  iCxji. 
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iHien  it  was  impossible  to  hunt  or  shoot,  neither  the  carr.1  table  nor  the  l>ack- 
gaflimon  board  would  have  l)een,  in  tlie  inter\'als  of  the  flagon  and  the  {lasty, 
waga-eable  a  resource.     Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  be  found,  in  so  siuall 
a  compass,  so  large  a  collection  of  ludicrous  quotations  and  anecdotes.    Some 
gnre  men,  however,  who  bore  noh)vc  to  the  C'alvinistic  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline, .shook  their  heads  over  this  lively  jest  In^jk,  and  hiiited  their  opinion 
that  the  writer,  while  holding  up  to  derision  the  absurd  rlietoric  by  which 
coarse-minded  and  i^^oraiU  men  tried  to  illustrate  dark  (piestions  of  theology 
and  to  excite  devotional  feeling  among  the  populace,  had  sometimes  for- 
gotten the  reverence  due  to  sacred  things.     The  effect  which  tracts  of  this 
lort  produoed  on  the  public  mind  of  England  cmdd  not  l>e  fully  discerned 
vUle  England  and  Scotland  were  independent  of  each  other,  but  manifested 
itsd^  ver>'  MX>n  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  in  a  way  whicli  we  still 
hawreason,and  which  ourposterity  willprobablylon^liave  reason,  to  lament. 
The  extreme  !*resbyterians  were  as  much  out  of  humour  as  the  extreme 
Prebtists,  and  were  as  little  inclined  as  the  extreme  Prclatists  to  take  the 
ostfa  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  Indeed,  though  the  Jacobite  ^^^  ^^^^ 
nonjuror  and  the  Cameronian  nonjuror  were  diametrically  opposed  i'>-tcruiti 
to  each  other  in  opinion,  though  they  reganlcd  each  other  with  "••"J"'^"- 
■ortal  aversion,  though  neither  of  them  would  have  had  any  scruple  a1)oul 
persccutii^  the  other,  they  had  much  in  common.     They  were  ])erhaps  the 
two  most  remarkable  specimens  tliat  the  worhi  could  show  of  perverse  ab- 
mdity.     Kach  of  them  considered  his  darling  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
nt  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  as  the  ([uintesscnce 
flf  the  Christian  religion.     Each  of  them    childishly  fancied  that  he  had 
femd  a  theory  of  civil  government  in  his  I^ible.     Neither  shrank  from  the 
frightful  consequences  to  which  his  theory  led.     To  all  ol>iections  botli  had 
fae  answer, — Thus  saith  the  lx>rd.    lk)th  agreed  in  boasting  that  the  argu- 
■ems  which  to  atheistical  politicians  seemed  irrefragable  presented  no  dif- 
fiolty  to  the  Saint.     It  might  be  jierfectly  true  that,  by  relaxing  the  rigour 
ef  his  principles,  he  might  save  his  country  fn)m  slavery,  anarchy,  universal 
niiL     Bat  his  business  was  not  to  save  his  \;ountry,  but  to  save  his  soul. 
He  obeyed  the  commands  of  God,  and  left  the  event  to  Cjod.     One  of  the 
tio  fanatical  sects  held  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  nation  would  be  bound 
toobey  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  :  the  other  held  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  tlv 
ttioD  would  be  bound  by  the  Solemn  1^'agiie  and  (!'ovenant ;  and   thus 
both  agreed  in  regarding  the  new  Sovereigns  as  usurfx^rs. 

The  Presbyterian  nonjurors  have  scarcely  l^een  he.nrd  of  r>ut  of  Scotland  ; 
■d  perhaps  it  may  not  now  be  generally  known,  even  in  Scotland,  that  they 
iiU  ooatinue  to  form  a  distinct  class.  They  maintained  that  their  country 
vsuder  a  precontract  to  the  Most  High,  and  could  never,  while  the 
•odd  lasted,  enter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent  with  that  prccon- 
IBCL  Au  Erostian,  a  latitudinarian,  a  man  who  knelt  to  receive  the 
hod  and  wine  from  the  liands  of  bisliops,  and  who  bore,  though  not 
«▼  patiently,  to  hear  anthems  chaunted  by  choristers  in  white  vestments, 
I  nud  not  be  King  of  a  covenanted  kingdom.  William  had  moreover 
fiddled  all  claim  to  the  crown  by  committing  that  sin  for  which,  in  the  old 
fae,  a  dynasty  pretematunilly  ap])ointed  hail  l)een  j»reternaturally  deposed. 
Ecliad  connived  at  the  escape  of  his  father-in-law,  that  idolater,  thai  nun- 
Ifas,  that  man  of  Belial,  who  ought  to  have  been  hewn  in  pieces  l)efore  the 
^lisid, like  Agag.  Nay,  the  crime  of  William  had  exceeded  that  of  Saul. 
^|b1  had  snared  cmly  <me  Amalekitc.  and  had  smitten  the  rest.  What 
^JbMkkite  nad  William  .smitten  ?  The  pure  Church  had  been  twenty- 
^■^  yean  under  persecution.  Her  diildren  hatl  been  imprisoned,  \.t;u\s- 
\  branded,  ^ot,  hanged,  drownc.J,  tortured.  And  yei\\e  w^vo  ca\\e«\ 
ier  deliverer  had  not  .^ufTvrcil    her  to  >ct?  bcr  desire  "ttY»ox\  \\vrc 
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tncmic.-..*      J  lie  Ijloody  (.'.lavcrli<)u>e  had  hccn  ^r.icioii.^ly  rcccivcil  al    Saint 
James's.    The  bloody  Mackenzie  hail  found  a  secure  and  luxurious  retreat 
among  the  malignants  of  Oxfonl.     The  younger  Dalrymple  who  had  prose- 
cuted the  Saints,  the  elder  Dalrymple  who  had  sate  in  judgment  on  the 
Saints,  were  great  and  powerful.     It  was  said,  by  careless  Gallios,  that 
there  was  no  choice  but  between  William  and  James,  and  that  it  was  wis- 
dom to  choose  the  less  of  two  evils.    Such  was  indeed  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.     But  the  wisdom  which  was  from  above  taught  us  that  of  two 
things,  both  of  which  were  evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  should  choose 
neither.    As  soon  as  James  was  restored,  it  would  be  a  duty  to  disovm  and 
withstand  him.     The  present  duty  was  to  disown  and  withstand  his  son-in- 
law.     Nothing  must  be  said,  nothing  must  be  done,  that  could  be  constnied 
into  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  man  from  Holland.     The  godly 
must  pay  no  duties  to  him,  must  hold  no  offices  under  him,  must  receive 
no  wages  from  him,  must  sign  no  instruments  in  which  he  was  styled  King. 
Anne  succeeded  William  ;  and  Anne  was  designated,  by  those  who  calld 
themselves  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  and  the  remnant  of  the  true  Church. 
as  the  pretended  Queen,  the  wicked  woman,  the  Jezebel.     George  the  First 
succeeaed  Anne ;  and  George  the  First  was  the  pretended  King,  the  Gennan 
Beast. t  George  the  Second  succeeded  George  the  First:  George  the  Second 
too  was  a  pretended  King ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having  outdoxie  the 
wickedness  of  his  wicked  predecessors  by  passing  a  law  in  defiance  of  that 
divine  law  which  ordains  that  no  witch  shall  be  suffered  to  live.:^     George 
the  Third  succeeded  George  the  Second  ;  and  still  these  men  continudi, 
with  unabated  steadfastness,  though  in  language  less  ferocious  than  before, 
to  disclaim  all  allegiance  to  an  uncovenanted  Sovereign.  §    At  length  this 
schismatical  body  was  subdivided  by  a  new  schism.    The  majority  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  though  they  still  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
Sovereign  or  to  hold  office  under  him,  thought  themselves  justified  in  praying 
for  him,  in  paying  tribute  to  him,  and  in  accepting  his  protection.     But  there 
was  a  minority  which  would  hear  of  no  compromise.     So  late  as  the  year 
1806,  a  few  persons  were  still  bearing  their  public  testimony  against  the  sin 
of  owning  an  Antichristian  government  by  paying  taxes,  by  tsiking  out  ex- 


"  One  of  the 
that  generation 


most  curious  of  the  many  curious  papers  written  by  the  Covenanters  of 
is  entitled,  "  Nathaniel,  or  the  Dying  Testimony  of  John  Matthieson  in 
Closebum."  Matthieson  did  not  die  till  1709,  but  his  Testimony  was  written  some  years 
earlier,  when  he  was  in  expectation  of  death.  **  And  now,"  he  says,  "  I,  as  a  dying  man, 
would  in  a  few  words  tell  you  that  are  to  live  behind  me  my  thoughts  as  to  the  timek. 
When  I  saw,  or  rather  heard,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  being  set  up  as  they 
were,  and  his  pardoning  all  the  murderers  of  the  saints,  and  receiving  all  the  bloody 
beasts,  soldiers,  and  others,  all  these  officers  of  their  state  and  army,  and  all  the  bloody 
counsellors,  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  and  his  letting  slip  that  son  of  Belial,  his  father-in-law, 
who,  both  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  ought  to  have  died,  I  knew  he  would  do  no 
good  to  the  cause  and  work  of  God." 

t  See  the  Dying  Tesdmony  of  Mr  Robert  Smith,  Student  of  Divinitjr,  who  lived  in 
Douglas  Town,  in  the  Shire  of  Clydesdale,  who  died  about  two  o'clock  in  the  Sabbath 
morning,  Dec  13,  i734«  aged  58  years;  and  the  Dying  Testimony  of  William  Wilsont 
someUme  Schoolmaster  of  Park  in  the  Parish  of  Douglas,  aged  68,  who  died  May  7,  1757. 

X  See  the  Dying  Testimony  of  William  Wilson,  mentioned  in  the  last  note.  Itt>ught 
to  be  remarked  that,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the  Divines  of  the  Associate  Presbsr 
tery  were  as  absurd  as  this  poor  crary  Dominie.  See  their  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testi- 
mony, published  in  1773  by  Adam  Giu. 

i  In  the  year  1791,  Thomas  Henderson  of  Paisley  wrote,  in  defence  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery,  against  a  Mrriter  who  had  charged  them  with  *'  disowning  the  present  excel- 
lent sovereign  as  the  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain."  *'  The  Reformed  Presbytery  and 
their  connections,"  says  Mr  Henderson,  "  have  not  been  much  accu!>tomed  to  give  flat- 
tering titles  to  princes." "However,  they  entertain  no  resentment  against  the 

person  of  the  present  occupant,  nor  anv  of  the  good  qualities  which  he  possesses.     They 
sincer  Jy  wish  that  he  were  more  excellent  than  external  rovulty  can  make  him,  that  he 
were  adorned  with  the  image  of  Christ,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.     '^But  they  can  by  no  means 
acknowledge  him,  nor  any  of  the  episcopal  persua&Voni  \o  >>e  a.  \vh\a3\.  Vuv^  <w«  >\«s«. 
coyeaaated  lands, " 
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dse  licenses,  or  by  labouring  on  public  works.  *    The  number  of  these  zealots 
went  on  diminishing  till  at  length  they  were  so  thinly  scattered  over  Scot- 
land that  they  were  nowhere  numerous  enough  to  have  a  meeting  house, 
•nd  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nonhearcrs.     They,  however,  still 
aoembled  and  prayed  in  private  dwellings,  and  still  persisted  in  considering 
themselves  as  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood,  the  holv  nation, 
the  peculiar  people,  which,   amidst  the   common  degeneracy,  alone  ])re- 
serred  the  faith  of  a  better  age.     It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this 
soperstition,  the  most  irrational  and  the  most  unsocial  into  which  Protes- 
tant Christianity  has  ever  been  corrupted  by  human  prejudices  and  passions, 
■»,^t^^^  linger  in  a  few  obscure  farmhouses. 

The  King  was  but  half  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  ecclesi- 
Mtical  polity  of  Scotland  had  been  settled.     He  thought  that  the  wiuiam 
Episcopalians  had  been  hardly  used ;  and  he  apprehended  that  dis«itisficd 
ixf  might  be  still  more  hardly  used  when  the  new  system  was  Tcciesus- 
fimy  organised.     He  had  been  very  desirous  that  the  Act  which  j!j"';^,ng„jj 
ot^ished  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  accompanied  by  an  in  Scot- 
Act  allowing  persons  who  were  not  members  of  that  Church  to  **"**• 
hold  their  own  religious  assemblies  freely  ;  and  he  had  particularly  directed 
Uehrille  to  look  to  this.t    But  some  popular  preachers  harangued  so  vche- 
■ently  at  Edinburgh  against  liberty  of  conscience,  which  they  called  the 
■ystery  of  iniquity,  that  Melville  did  not  venture  to  obey  his  master's  in- 
fractions.    A  draught  of  a  Toleration  Act  was  ofTered  to  the  Parliament 
bgrt  private  member,  but  was  coldly  received  and  suffered  to  drop.J 

WiQliam,   however,  was    fully  determined     to    prevent    the    dominant 
KCt  from  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  persecution  ;  and  he  took        . 
an  eariy   opportunity  of  announcing  his    determination.       The  thcCcnlrai 
fint    Generad     Assembly    of     the     newly   established     Church  of'JJi"'''^ 
■et   soon    after   his    return    from    Ireland.      It  was  necessary  church  of 
that  he  should  appoint  a    Commissioner    and    send    a    letter.  Scotland. 
Suae    zealous     Presbyterians     hoped    that    Crawford    would     be     the 
■   Commissioner ;    and    the    ministers    of   Edinburgh    drew  up    a    paper 
J  ■  which  they  very  intelligibly  hinted  that  this  was  their  wish.     William, 
^  kvever,   selected   Lord  Carmichael,  a  nobleman  distinguished  by  good 
humanity,  and  moderation.  §    The  royal  letter  to  the  Assembly  was 
nuiently  wise  in  substance  and  impressive  in  language.     **  We  expect," 
4e  King  wrote,  "  that  your  management  shall  be  such  that  we  may  have  no 
teoo  to  repent  of  what  we  have  done.     We  never  could  be  of  the  mind 

^  An  enthusiast^  named  George  Calderwood,  in  his  preface  to  a  Collection  of  Dying 

<■iMiiiiii.li  published  in  1806,  accuses  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  scandalous  com- 

••  As  for  the  Reformed  Presbytery,"  he  says,  "  though  they  profess  to  own  the 

testimony  in  hairs  and  hoofs,  yet  they  have  now  adopted  so  many  new  distinc- 

and  given  up  their  old  ones,  that  ihey  have  made  it  so  evident  that  it  is  neither  the 

'  tettimony  nor  yet  the  one  that  that  Presbytery  adopted  at  first  that  they  arc  now 

ung.     When  the  Reformed  Presbytery  w:is  in  its  infancy,  and  had  some  appear- 

iHtcf  bonesty  and  faithfulness  among  them,  they  were  blamed  by  all  the  other  parties 
of  distinctions  that  no  man  could  justify,  t'.tr.i  they  would  not  admit  into  their 
ion  those  that  paid  the  land  tax  or  subscribed  tacks  to  do  so  ;  but  now  they  can 
:  into  their  communions  both  rulers  and  members  who  voluntarily  pay  all  taxes  and 
■****  tacksw"  ....'*  It  shall  be  only  referred  to  government  s  books,  since  the 
ement  of  the  French  war,  how  many  of  their  own  members  have  accepted  of 
I  of  trust,  to  be  at  government's  call,  such  as  bearers  of  arms,  driving  of  cattle,  stop- 
|iMof  urayts  &c.  ;  and  what  is  all  their  license  for  trading  by  sea  or  land  but  a  serving 
ISkt  govcroment?"  The  doctrines  of  those  more  moderate  nonjurors  who  call  them- 
■^n  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  have  been  recently  set  forth  in  a  Prize 
^^Hdusm.  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Martin. 

-■  t  The  King  to  Melville,  May  22,  1690,  in  the  I^ven  and  Melville  Papers, 
r.  I  Accoost  of  the  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Govemnient. 

^Cannichaers  good  qualities  are  fully  adi)iitted  by  the  EpiscupaVians.     See  vhe  \\\s< 
■nal  RdUtion  of  the  hte  Presbyterian  General  Avscmbly  and  the  Prcsbylcnau  \u«vuv- 


///s TO/  y  or r\GLiVD 


from  y  II   T  1 1     I       i  e  recomtnenii  lo  you.     The  Smy  and  their 
woulil  pro    ill  .  -        .. 


glad  lo  reply  in  tangnage  refmblmg  that  whMi, 
I  well  remnnber,  had  been  held  by  the  clergy  to  Chirlei 
s  residence  in  'icollaml  But  they  had  jn^  been  fai- 
m  Fneland  a  »trong  feeling  in  favonr  of  ihe  nlMcil 
lould,  at  such  a  cnnhinctiire  be  madness  in  the  Indf 
Frcsbytetiftn  Church  to  qmrre!  with  the  King."  TV 
[limed  a  grttteful  and  rcspeclfnl  amwer  lo  ihe  lopl 
lib  Msjesiy  that  they  lind.  suffered  loo  much  from  op- 
[  pressors,  t 

ops  all  over  Ihe  Crntinent  were  grinff  into  whKr 
The  catnpnign  hod  e^ecyvrhere  been  mdecisJM.  The 
i^by  Luxemburg  at  Flfums  hadproi1iiceclnaitap<n1iH 
the  t'l  per  KhlnC  {,  \at  irm  es  hail  eyed  ench  rtfer 
\  fh  n"i   -        \  !r  CilTlonia  afbrsnffl 

I  hnd  Jwen  "iitocsliil 


iiillK.  Imiernl   tnti   insnoinire. 

L  anla«anden.r  itid  Ind  lre.pn.nlh 

mc  •\-rA  his  ri),hla      It  nas  p(i[nihrly 
\r\yx.  iinre  1  thirtj  tlmusind  soldiers  1 

K.11L 

,  hi 

thi.  ilk  I  (    urls  j,oiiL  inl)  mournm;. 

1  1 

k  nun!;  Unl  iiulhtr  pni  cc    -iiporin 

II  [  jncr  Till    L    iifir    r  I      htm    n  ni -luly  or  c«ingi    hid  joined  iIk 

fbi-ui  \ul  r  \nnkiis  Piik^ofMio)  linn  i*  iing  man  ;  hot 
Th  1  I  1k«i  ilrc-ily^ersidinlh  c  irl  for  nhiili  ihc  sIiIl  men  oflwly 
°'n  lai    tM.r  imte  ihc  ihirtecnlh  tciituri   lx;in  celeiirilid,  ihose  irt« 

ui  \\  iiliiji  ti.slnicciii  ttslranni  ind  tniicia  Sforz-t  rose  lo  [.■teat- 

m  s    tnd  winch  ^Iichn\tl  reducwl  to  •\  n^itini      Nii  so\ereign  in  modem 
I  iiroiK.  In     «ilh  so  sinill  i  jirmcipililj    e\crciseil  mj  peit  in  influence 
durnii;  a    ton,  t  ptii  hI      IU  In  i  f  r  i  limt  s  iljmitteil   wuh  a  showrf   ' 
■.heLrluInt       1    l    i  ili    nri.t   kI  i    n  iil  ind  n.  cntmint    to  tlie  French 
iscen  lency      \M  li   ll  t     a   1  rul>      it   lit  i  r  Tesiid  neutraiiljr  bul  enlend  - 
mtjprv-itL  n       lull    i       iili  iticll   i   t    f    \ii-liia       lit  ivuuU  proUitilr - 
liaM,  uiiilMiiii.  I  tn  li   mil  1 1,  till  lit  fi  im  I     iiiie  ojiportunily  of  sliikingM — 
untvpn tLd  111  nv   lia  liiol  In-  cnfly  schtnii-.  lietn  di-conarttd  bythedecisici 
itid  vi^  )itr  i  f  Iawi         \  1  rcnch  trmy  comminikd  by  Cilinal,  an  oiBceri/  — 
trtit  skill  HI  I  ^iluur,  marihcd  into  I'lc  Inimit      The  lliikc  was  infoimrf  -— 
Ihit  his  ciniliict  liad  Licilod    uipiciuiis  uhidi  hi.  could  rcmova  onlybf 

idmitlin:;;  f  irttnti  {.trrmnis  into  Tunn  an  I  \  ircclli    He  found  thathcnii«l'= 
Ik.  Lithtr  ihi  sliii.  or  tliL  iipcn  eni.mv  of  In    poncrfnl  and  iniiierious  ild{^    > 
Ik  iir      llmh  ice  Mi-i  sjon  ma  it.     and -i  >nr  bc(,an  nliiJi    during  mret 
Mir     f  tin  i  em]iloymPiit  for  s.  ihl     f  tin  lie  I  Hciicralt  md  }x*\.  troopsrf>= 
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Lewis.  An  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  Savoy  went  to  the  Hague,  proceeded 
thence  to  London,  presented  his  credentials  in  the  Banqueting  i louse,  and 
addressed  to  William  a  speech  which  was  speedily  translated  into  many 
Isngnages  and  read  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  orator  congratulated  the 
King  on  the  success  of  that  great  enterprise  which  had  restored  England  to 
her  ancient  place  among  the  nations,  and  had  broken  the  chains  of  Europe. 
**  That  my  master/'  he  said,  "  can  now  at  length  venture  to  express  feelings 
which  have  been  long  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart  is  part  of  the 
debt  which  he  owes  to  Your  Majesty.  You  have  inspired  him  with  the 
hope  of  freedom  after  so  many  years  of  Imndage.  "* 

It  had  been  determined  that,  durinc  the  approaching  winter,  a  Congress  of 
all  the  powers  hostile  to  France  should  l>e  held  at  the  Hague.  William  was 
impatient  to  proceed  thither.  But  it  was  necessary  that  he  sliould  first  hold 
a  Session  of  Parliament.  Early  in  October  the  Houses  reassembled  at  West- 
minster. The  members  had  generally  come  up  in  good  humour.  Those 
Tories  whom  it  was  possible  to  concihate  had  been  conciliated  by  the  Act 
of  Grace,  and  by  the  large  share  which  the}*  had  obtained  of  the  favours  of 
the  Ciown.  Those  Whigs  who  were  capable  of  learning  had  learned  much 
from  the  lesson  which  William  had  given  them,  an<l  had  ceased  to  cx])ect 
that  he  would  descend  from  the  rank  of  a  King  to  that  of  a  party  leader. 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  had,  with  few  exceptions,  been  alarmed  by  the  ]iro- 
spect  of  a  French  invasion,  and  cheered  by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the 
Boyne.  The  Sovereign  who  had  shed  his  blood  for  their  nation  and  their 
religion  stood  at  this  moment  higher  in  public  estimation  than  at  any  time 
since  his  accession.  His  speech  from  the  throne  called  forth  the  loud  accla- 
mations of  Lords  and  Commons.t  Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  by  both 
Houses  to  the  King  for  his  achievements  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Queen  for 
the  prudence  with  which  she  had,  during  his  absence,  governed  England.^ 
Thus  commenced  a  Session  distinguished  among  the  Sessions  of  that  reign 
by  harmony  and  tranquillity.  No  report  of  the  debates  has  been  preserved, 
unless  a  long  forgotten  lampoon,  in  which  some  of  the  speeches  made  on  the 
first  day  are  burlesqued  in  doggrel  rhymes,  may  be  called  a  report. §  The 
time  of  the  Commons  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  discussing 
questions  arising  out  of  the  elections  of  the  prece<Ung  .spring.  The  suppik-s 
supplies  necessary  for  the  war,  though  large,  were  granted  with  **»*'-^'" 
alacrity.  The  number  of  r^ular  troops  for  the  next  year  was  fixed  at  seventy 
thousand,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  to  be  horse  or  dragoons.  The 
charge  of  this  army,  the  greatest  that  England  had  ever  maintain(xl,  amounted 
to  aboat  two  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  the  charge  of 
the  navy  to  about  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  charge  of 
the  ordnance  was  included  in  these  sums,  and  was  roughly  estimated  at  one 
eighth  of  the  naval  and  one  6fth  of  the  military  expenditure.!!  The  whole  of 
the  extraordinary  aid  granted  to  the  King  exceeded  four  millions. 

The  Commons  justly  thought  that  the  extraordinary  liberality  witli  whIcK 
they  had  provided  for  the  public  service  entitled  them  to  demand  extraor- 
dinary securities  against  waste  and  peculation.  A  bill  was  brought  in  em- 
powering nine  Commissionen;  to  examine  and  state  the  public  accounts.  Tlic 
nine  were  named  in  the  bill,  and  were  all  members  of  the  Lower  House.  The 
Lofds  agreed  to  the  bill  without  amendments ;  and  the  King  gave  his  assent.^ 

*  Monthly  Mercnries :  London  Gazettes  of  November  3  and  6,  1690^ 

t  Van  Ciiten  to  the  States  General,  Oct  iS,  1690. 

X  Lord^  Journals,  Oct.  6,  i6go ;  Commons'  Journals^  Oct.  8. 

1 1  am  not  aware  that  this  lampoon  has  ever  been  printed.  I  have  seen  it  only  in  two 
contemporary  manuscripts.     It  is  entitled  The  Opening  of  the  Session,  1690. 

H  Commons'  Journals.  Oct.  9,  zo,  13,  14,  169a 

f  Commoas'  Journals  of  December  1690,  particularly  of  Dec.  afe-.  ^\a.V  •i"^.%.'S\. 
~  *  C  IX. 
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The  debates   on  tlie  Ways  and   Means  occupied  a  considerable  pari  oT 
Ways  and    the  Scssion.      It  was   resolved  that   sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
nernns.        thousand  pounds  should  be  raised  by  a  direct  monthly  assessment 
on  land.     The  excise  duties  on  ale  and  beer  were  doubled ;  and  the  import 
duties  on  raw  silk,  linen,  timber,  glass,  and  other  articles,  were  increased.* 
Thus  isx  there  was  little  difference  of  opinion.     But  soon  the  smooth  coune 
of  business  was  disturbed  by  a  proposition  which  was  much  more  popular 
than  just  or  humane.     Taxes  of  unprecedented  severity  had  been  imposed ; 
and  yet  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  these  taxes  would  be  sufficient. 
Why,  it  was  asked,  should  not  the  cost  of  the  Irish  war  be  borne  by  the 
Irish  insurgents  ?   How  those  insurgents  had  acted  in  their  mock  Parliament 
all  the  world  knew  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  to  mete 
to  them  from  their  own  measure.     They  ought  to  be  treated  as  they  had 
treated  the  Saxon  colony.     Every  acre  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had 
left  them  ought  to  be  seized  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  that 
expense  which  their  turbulence  and  perverseness  had  made  necessary.     It 
is  not  strange  that  a  plan,  which  at  once  gratified  national  animosity,  and 
held  out  the  hope  of  ]>ecuniary  relief,  should  have  been  welcomed  with 
eager  delight.     A  bill  was  brought  in  which  bore  but  too  much  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Jacobite  legislators  of  Dublin.     By  this 
bill  it  was  provided  that  the  property  of  every  person  who  had  been  in 
rebellion  against  the  King  and  Queen  since  the  day  on  which  they  were 
proclaimed  should  be  conhscated,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  war.     An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  such  Pro- 
testants as  had  merely  submitted  to  superior  force  :  but  to  Papists  no  in- 
dulgence  was  shown.     The  royal  prerogative  of  clemency  was  limited.    ITie 
King  might  indeed,  if  such  were  his  pleasure,  spare  the  lives  of  his  van- 
quished enemies  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  save  any  imrt  of  their 
estates  from  the  general  doom.     He  was  not  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
grant  a  capitulation  which  should  secure  to  Irish  Roman  Catholics  the 
enjoyment  of  their  hereditary  lands.     Nay,  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  faith  with  persons  whom  he  had  already  received  to  mercy,  who  had 
kissed  his  hand,  and  had  heard  from  his  lips  the  promise  of  protection.     An 
attempt  was  made  to  insert  a  proviso  in  favour  of  Lord  Dover.     Dover, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  Mras  not  without  some  English  feelings,  had,  by 
defending  the  interests  of  his  native  country  at  Dublin,  made  himself  odious 
to  both  the  Irish  and  the  French.     After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  his  situation 
was  deplorable.   Neither  at  Limerick  nor  at  Saint  Germains  could  he  hope  to 
be  welcomed.     In  his  despair,  he  threw  himself  at  William's  feet,  promised 
to  live  peaceably,  and  was  graciously  assured  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Though  the  royal  word  seemed  to  be  pledged  to  this  unfortunate  man,  the 
Commons  resolved,  by  a  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twelve, 
that  his  property  should  not  be  exempted  from  the  general  confiscation. 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  Peers  :  but  the  Peers  were  not  inclined  to  pass 
it  without  considerable  amendments  ;  and  such  amendments  there  was  not 
time  to  make.  Numerous  heirs-at-law,  reversioners,  and  creditors,  im- 
plored the  Upper  House  to  introduce  such  provisoes  as  might  secure  the 
innocent  against  all  danger  of  being  involved  in  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.  Some  petitioners  asked  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  The  King  had 
made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  voyage  to  the  Hague  ;  and  the  day  beyond 
which  he  could  not  postpone  his  departure  drew  near.  The  bill  was  there- 
fore, happily  for  the  honour  of  English  legislation,  consigned  to  that  dark 
repository  in  which  the  abortive  statutes  of  many  generations  sleep  a  sleep 
rarely  disturbed  by  the  historian  or  the  antiquary,  t 

*  Stat,  a  W.  &  M.  sess.  a,  c.  x,  3,  4. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  67.     See  the  Journals  of  both  Houses-  particuVaLtVv  xY\t  Comtciotw?  '^Q>\rKa^» 
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AaMher  ijnatioi),  which  il^htly,  and  but  shghlly,  discompoKd  the  ti-aii- 

inillilyof  tfaii  ihoit  leiEion,  arose  outofthedisoEtrous  and  disgrace-  rrcncd- 

™l  lutle  of  Beachf  Head.   Tamiit>ton  had,  iinmediaCety  after  thai  rSiV^i^*' 

2*».lt  been  »ent  to  the  Tower,  and  had  ever  since  remained  there.  ■"«■ 

J^    tecbnical  difficnllT  had  arisen  about  the  mode  of  bringing  him  to  trial. 

^^iMre  was  ik>  Lord  High  Admiral ;  and  whether  the  CamIni^;sioncrs  of 

~*k«  Admiialiy  were  competent  to  execute  martial  U«  wot  a  point  ivhiih 

J^*  nme  jurists  appeared  not  periectly  clear.     The  majoiily  of  the  Judges 

*^^^  (hat  the  OHnmissioners  were  competent :  but,  for  the  purgxise  of 

f^^naring  all  doubt,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Upper  House  ;  and  to  ibid 

^^%U  leveral  Lordi  offered  an  opposition  which  seems  to  have  liccn  most  uu- 

^"^feasonable.     The  proposed  law,  they  naid,  was  a  retrospective  penal  Ian', 

^^•Wd  therefme  ol^eclionable.    If  they  used  this  argument  in  good  failli,  they 

^^teere  ignoniU  of  the  very  rudiments  of  the  science  of  l^islation.    To  make 

'^^  law  for  punishing  that  which,  at  the  time  when  it  u'as  done,  was  not 

Saunisbable,  is  contrary  to  all  sound  principle.     But  a  law  which  merely 

^altera  the  criminal  procedure  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  made  applicable 

Vo  past  as  well  ai  to  future  oflences.     It  would  nave  been  ihc  grossest  in- 

juRice  to  give  a  retrospective   operation  to  ibe  law  which  made  slave- 

uadii^  feloiiy.     But  there  waa  not  the  snmllest  injustice  in  enacting  that 

the  Central  Criminal  Court  should  try  felonies  committed  long  1>cfore  thai 

Cooit  waa  in  bdng.     In  Torrington's  case  (he  subslantirc  law  cunlinucd  to 

be  what  it  had  always  been.      The  delinilion  of  the  crime,  the  amount  (J 

the  penally,  remaitied  unaltered.    The  only  change  was  in  Ihc  form  uf 

pmccdure  ;  and  thai  change  the  legisLiture  was  perfectly  jualilied  in  makinj; 

titrospectively.     It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  lo  beliCTe  that  some  of  lho>e 

who  opposed  the  bill  were  duped  by  the  fallacy  of  which  they  condescendeil 

to  make  >ise.     The  truth  probably  is  that  the  feeling  of  caste  was  strong 

among  (he  Lords.      That  one  of  themselves  should  be  tried  for  his  life  1>y  a 

court  composed  of  plebeians  seemed  to  them  a  degradation  of  their  whole 

order.     If  their  noble  brother  had  offended,  arlicles  of  impeachment  ought 

to  be  eihilHted  against  him  :  Westminster  >Iall  ought  to  be  fitted  up  :  his 

neera  onght  to  meet  in  their  robes,  and  lo  give  in  iheir  verdict  on  their 

boooar :  a  Lord  High  Steward  ought  lo  pronounce  the  sentence,  and  to  break 

the  stair.     There  was  an  end  of  privilege  if  an  Earl  was  lo  be  doomed  tn 

death  by  tarpaulins  seated  round  a  table  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship.    These 

feeUn^  had  so  much  influence  that  the  bill   passed  the  Upper  House  by  a 

majonly  of  only  two.*      In  the  Lower  House,  where  the  dignities  and 

imianiiities  of  the  nobility  were  ref;arded  with  no  friendly  feeling,  there  was 

little  difference  of  opinion.     Tonington  re()ueste<t  lo  be  benid  at  the  bar, 

and  ipoke  there  at  great  length,  but  weakly  bthI  confusedly.      He  boasted 

of  his  serriccs,  of  his  sacrifices,  and  of  his  wound<^     He  abused  (he  Dutch, 

the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Secretary  of  Stale.     Tlie  hill,  however, 

went  through  all  its  stages  without  a  division.  \ 

Early  in  December  Torrington  was  sent  under  a  guard  down  llie  river  lo 
Sheemess.    There  the  Court  Martial  met  on  board  of  a  frigate  Torrinn. 
named  Ihe  Kent.   The  investigation  lasted  three  days;  and  during  a'^dVi;.'^ 
tbose  day*  the  ferment  was  great  in  London.     Nothing  was  heard  vMui. 
of  on  the  exchance,  in  the  coffeehouses,  nay  even  at  the  church  ilom^  Iml 
Torrington,    Parties  ran  high  :  wagers  to  an  immense  amount  were  depend- 
ed iIk  iglb  Df  Deeimbrr.  ind  the  Lord-' Jouniiik  of  the  jolh  of  Beceirber  jnd  the  i«  of 
JinBuy.    Ilie  bill  ifclf  will  b?  found  in  ihe  >rcb>vet  ofihe  Houn^  of  Lonli. 

■  \jorii  iovnoi%,Oa.  VI.  'tv-    IVnumbersmncvneivcnin  ihe  Lords' Jounuls. 
Thai  ihe  nuiiirily  ns  only  lia  it  aocned  by  Ralpli,  who  had,  I  InpHiIe,  loine  aulho- 
riiy  vhieh  I  ^Tt  not  b«D  able  lo  <iod. 
fVMnCSittntoihcSataGfBmlKor.  \\.  i«9o     Tbt  Fart  oITornnKlWi'V^'^ 
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WW  :  rumours  were  liourlv  arrivin«'   l»v  land  and  water;  and  every  rumour 
was  exaggeraleti  and  distorted  by  the  way.     From  the  day  on  which  the 
news  of  the  ignominious  battle  arrived,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  trial, 
public  opinion  had  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner.     His  name,  we 
are  told  by  contemporary  pamphleteers,  was  hardly  ever  mentioned  witliovt 
a  curse.     But,  when  the  crisis  of  his  fate  drew  nigh,  there  was,  as  in  oar 
country  there  oflen  is,  a  reaction.     All  his  merits,  his  courage,  hit  good 
nature,  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  evil  times,  were 
remembered.     It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  was  sunk  in  sloth  and 
luxury,  that  he  neglected  the  most  important  btisiness  for  his  pleasures,  and 
that  he  could  not  say  No  to  a  boon  companion  or  to  a  mistress  :  but  for 
these  faults  excuses  and  soft  names  were  found.     His  friends  used  without 
scruple  all  the  arts  which  could  raise  a  national  feeling  in  his  favour  ;  and 
these  arts  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  intelligence  that  the  hatred  which 
was  felt  towards  him  in  Holland  had  vented  itself  in  indignities  to  some  of 
his  countrymen.    The  cry  was  that  a  bold,  jolly,  freehanded  English  gentle- 
man, of  whom  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  he  liked  wine  and 
women,  was  to  be  shot  in  order  to  gratify  the  spite  of  the  Dutch.     What 
passed  at  the  trial  tended  to  confirm  the  populace  in  this  notion.     Most  of 
the  witnesses  against  the  prisoner  were  Dutch  officers.    The  Dutch  rear  ad- 
miral, who  took  on  himself  the  part  of  prosecutor,  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to 
accuse  the  judges  of  partiality.    When  at  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  Torrington  was  pronounced  not  guilty,  many  who  had  recently  cla* 
moured  for  his  blood  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  his  acquittal.     He 
retume<l  to  London  free,  and  with  his  swonl  by  his  side.    As  his  yacht  went 
up  the  Thames,  every  ship  which  he  passed  saluted  him.     He  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  and  even  ventured  to  present  himself  at  court.    But 
most  of  the  peers  looked  coldly  on  him  :  William  would  not  see  him,  and 
ordei-ed  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.* 

There  was  another  subject  about  which  no  vote  was  passed  by  either  of 
Animosity  ^^  Houscs,  but  about  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
ofthc  acrimonious  discussion  took  place  in  both.  The  Whigs,  though 
^MiSst  much  less  violent  than  in  the  preceding  year,  could  not  patiently 
caennar-  see  Cuermarthen  as  nearly  prime  minister  as  any  English  subject 
could  be  under  a  prince  of  William*s  character.  Though  no  man  nad 
taken  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  Revolution  than  the  Lord  President, 
though  no  man  had  more  to  fear  from  a  counter-revolution,  his  old  enemies 
would  not  believe  that  he  had  from  his  heart  renounced  those  arbitrary  doc- 
trines for  which  he  had  once  been  zealous,  or  that  he  could  bear  true  alliance 
to  a  government  sprung  from  resistance.  Through  the  last  six  months  of  1690 
he  was  mercilessly  lampooned.  Sometimes  he  was  King  Thomas,  and  some- 
limes  Tom  the  Tyrant,  t    William  was  adjured  not  to  go  to  the  Continent 

♦  Burnet,  ii.  67,  68  ;  Van  Citters  to  the  Stotes  General,  ^^^  Dec.  Ai  Ifi  lli  »^  I 

An  impartial  Account  of  some  remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington, together  with  some  modest  Remarks  on  the  Trial  and  Acquitment,  i6gt ;  Reason* 
for  the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Torrington  by  Impeachment.  1690 :  The  Parable  of  the  Bear- 
baiting,  1690;  The  Earl  of  Torrington's  Speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  i7><^  T^' 
Torrington  was  coldly  received  by  the  peers  I  learned  from  an  article  in  the  Noticias 
Urdinarias  of  February  6,  1691,  Madrid, 
fin  one  Whig  lampoon  of  this  year  are  these  tines : 

"  Darid.  we  thought,  succeeded  Saal 
When  William  rose  on  James's  fall ; 
But  now  Kin{j[  Thomas  governs  alL" 


In  another  are  these  lines : 
A  third  says : 


"  When  Charles  did  seera  to  fill  the  throne. 
This  tyrant  Tom  made  Enf^l.ind  {(roan." 

•'  Vurk&hlre  Tom  was  rais'd  to  honour 
For  what  cause  no  creature  knew  | 
He  was  false  to  the  royai  donor, 
Antl  will  Ih!  the  !K\me  li»  you." 
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leaving  his  worst  enemy  close  to  the  ear  of  the  Queen.  Halifax,  who  had, 
in  the  preceding  year,  heen  ungenerously  and  ungratefully  persecuted  by 
the  Whigs,  was  now  mcntionctl  by  them  with  respect  and  regret :  for  he 
"^nis  the  enemy  of  their  enemy.*  The  face,  the  figure,  the  bodily  infirmities 
cif  Caermarthen  were  ridiculwl.t  Those  dealings  with  the  French  Court 
-sn  which,  twelve  years  before,  he  had,  rather  by  his  misfortune  than  by  his 
fanlt,  been  implicated,  were  rc])rescnted  in  the  most  odious  colours.  He 
was  reproached  with  his  impeachment  and  his  imprisonment.  Once,  it 
was  said,  he  had  escaped :  but  vengeance  might  still  overtake  him  ;  and 
London  might  enjoy  the  long  deferred  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  traitor 
flung  off  the  ladder  in  the  blue  riband  which  he  disgraced.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  wife,  son,  daughters,  Mrere  assailed  with  savage  invective 
and  contemptuous  sarcasm.^  All  who  were  suppa(te<l  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  him  by  political  ties  came  in  for  a  portion  of  this  abu<:e ; 
and  none  had  so  large  a  portion  as  Lowther.  The  feeling  indicated  by 
these  satires  was  strong  among  the  \Vhigs  in  Parliament.  Several  of  them 
deliberated  on  a  plan  of  attack,  and  were  in  hopes  that  they  should  be  able 
to  raise  such  a  storm  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  Caermarthen  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  his  in- 
flacnce  in  the  n)yal  closet  was  not  quite  what  it  had  been,  (icxlolphin, 
whom  he  did  not  love,  and  could  not  control,  Init  whose  financial  skill  had 
been  greatly  missed  during  the  summer,  was  brought  Iwick  to  the  Treasury, 
and  made  first  Commissioner.  Lowther,  who  was  the  D)rd  President's 
own  man,  still  sate  at  the  board,  but  no  longer  presided  there.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  not  then  such  a  difTerence  as  there  now  is  l>etween  the  First 
Lord  and  his  colleagues.  Still  the  change  was  important  and  Mgnificnnt. 
Marlborough,  whom  Caermarthen  disliked,  was,  in  military  affairs,  not  less 
trusted  than  (7odoIi)hin  in  financial  affairs.  The  seals  which  Shrewsbury' 
had  resigned  in  the  summer  had  ever  since  l)een  lying  in  William's  secret 
drawer.  The  Lord  President  probably  exi)ected  that  he  should  be  consulted 
before  they  were  given  away  ;  but  he  was  disaiipointcd.  Sidney  was  sent 
for  from  Ireland  :  and  the  seals  were  delivered  to  him.  The  first  intima- 
tion which  the  Lord  President  recciveil  of  this  important  appointment  was 
not  made  in  a  manner  likely  to  soothe  his  feelings.  **  Did  you  meet  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  going  out?"  said  William.  **  No,  Sir,"  answered 
the  Lord  President ;  **  1  met  nolKxly  but  my  Lonl  Sidney."  "  He  is  the 
new  Secretary,'*  said  William.  *•  He  will  <lo  till  I  find  a  fit  man  ;  and  he 
will  be  quite  willing  to  resign  as  soon  as  I  find  a  fit  man.  Any  other  j^erstm 
that  I  could  put  in  would  think  himself  ill  used  if  I  were  to  put  him  out.'* 
If  William  had  said  all  that  was  in  his  mind,  he  would  probably  have  added 
tliat  Sidney,  though  not  a  great  orator  or  statesman,  was  one  of  the  very 
few  English  politicians  who  could  be  as  entirely  tnisted  as  I^entinck  or 
Zulestein.  Caermarthen  listened  with  a  bitter  smile.  It  was  new,  he 
afterwards  said,  to  see  a  nobleman  placed  in  the  Secretary's  office,  as  a 
footman  was  placed  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  merely  in  order  to  keep  a  scat 
till  his  betters  came.JJ  But  this  jest  was  a  cover  for  serious  mortification 
and  alarm.     The  situation  of  the  prime  minister  was  unpleasant  and  even 

■*  A  WWjf  f»oet  compares  ihc  two  Marquesses  a*  they  were  often  called,  and  gives 
George  the  preference  over  Thomas : 

"  If  a  M.irquc&s  ncc<l4  miii^t  steer  Un 
T.iko  a  better  in  hU  stead. 
Who  win  in  your  ab^ncc  cheer  us 
Anil  h.i.s  Cir  a  wlsvr  hc.id." 

t  "  A  thin,  illnatured  f^hijst  that  IkiunLs  the  Kin'^. " 

X  "  I-<t  him  with  his  l>luc  rilmml  1h* 
Tied  cicMc  up  to  the  iipillows  tree  i 
For  my  Lvly  a  airt ;  and  I  'd  contrive  it. 
Her  iLincinti  son  and  heir  should  drive  It* 

/ See  Lord  Dartmouth's  Note  on  Durnet,  ii.  5. 
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perilous ;  and  the  duration  of  his  power  would  probably  have  been  short, 
nad  not  fortune,  just  at  this  moment,  enabled  him  to  confound  his  adver- 
saries by  rendering  a  great  service  to  the  state.* 

The  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  be  completely  crushed.  The 
A  Jacobite  viclory  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  irresistible  explosion  of  patriotic 
?•<*•  feeling  produced  by  the  appearance  of  TourviUe's  fleet  on  the  coast 

of  Devonshire,  had  cowed  the  boldest  champions  of  hereditary  right.  Most 
of  the  chief  plotters  had  passed  some  weeks  in  confinement  or  in  conceal- 
ment. But  widely  as  the  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  had  extended,  only 
one  traitor  had  suffered  the  punishment  of  his  crime.  This  was  a  man  named 
Godfrey  Cross,  who  kept  an  inn  on  the  beach  near  Rye,  and  who,  when  the 
French  fleet  was  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  had  given  information  to  Tourville. 
When  it  appeared  that  this  solitary  example  was  thought  sufficient,  when 
the  danger  of  invasion  was  over,  when  the  popular  enthusiasm  excited  by 
that  danger  had  subsided,  when  the  lenity  of  the  government  had  permitted 
some  conspirators  to  leave  their  prisons  and  had  encouraged  others  to  ventnre 
out  of  their  hidingplaces,  the  faction  which  had  been  prostrated  and  stunned 
began  to  give  signs  of  returning  animation.  The  old  traitors  again  mustered 
at  the  old  haunts,  exchanged  significant  looks  and  eager  whispers,  and  drew 
from  their  pockets  libels  on  the  Court  of  Kensington,  and  letters  in  milk 
and  lemon  juice  from  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  Preston,  Dartmouth, 
Clarendon,  Penn,  were  among  the  most  busy.  With  them  was  leagued 
the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  still  permitted  by  the  government  to 
reside  in  the  palace,  now  no  longer  his  own,  and  who  had,  but  a  short  time 
before,  called  heaven  to  witness  that  he  detested  the  thought  of  inviting 
foreigners  to  invade  England.  One  good  opportunity  had  been  lost :  but 
another  was  at  hand,  and  must  not  be  suffered  to  escape.  The  usurper 
would  soon  be  again  out  of  England.  The  administration  would  soon  be 
again  confided  to  a  weak  woman  and  a  divided  council.  The  year  which 
was  closing  had  certainly  been  unlucky  ;  but  that  which  was  about  to  com- 
mence might  be  more  auspicious. 

In  December  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Jacobites  was  held.+  The  sense 
Meetinf'  of  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  Protestants,  was 
coMpira"*^  tl»at  something  ought  to  be  attempted,  but  that  the  difficulties  were 
tors.  great.  None  ventured  to  recommend  that  James  should  come  over 

unaccompanied  by  regular  troops.  Yet  all,  taught  by  the  experience  of  the 
preceding  summer,  dreaded  the  eflect  which  might  be  produced  by  the  sight 
of  French  uniforms  and  standards  on  English  ground.  A  paper  w^s  drawn 
up  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  convince  both  James  and  Lewis  that  a 
restoration  could  not  be  effected  without  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the 
nation.  France, — such  was  the  substance  of  this  remarkable  document, — 
might  possibly  make  the  island  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  never  a  subject  pro- 
vince. It  was  hardly  possible  for  any  person,  who  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagine  the  savage 
and  dogged  determination  with  which  men  of  all  classes,  sects,  and  fac- 
tions were  prepared  to  resist  any  foreign  potentate  who  should  attempt 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  could  England  be 
governed  as  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  There  were  five  millions  of 
Protestants  in  the  realm  :  there  were  not  a  hundred  thousand  Papists : 

*  As  to  the  designs  of  the  Whigs  against  Caermarthen,  see  Burnet,  ii.  68,  69,  and  a 
very  significant  protest  in  the  Loitls'  Journals,  October  30,  1690.  As  to  the  relations 
between  Caermarthen  and  Godolphin,  see  Godolphin's  letter  to  William, dated  March  20, 
1691.  in  Dalrymple. 

t  My  account  of  this  conspiracy  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  evidence,  oral  and  documen- 
tary, which  was  produced  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.  See  also  Burnet,  ii.  69,  70, 
the  Appendix  to  Dairy mple's  Memoirs,  Part  II  Kook  vi.,  and  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  441. 
Narcissus  Luttrell  remancs  that  no  Roman  Catholic  apyeaiTed  to  V\akv«'\>e«tv  ^'dimwxtAxo 
the  consu}/arioii5  of  the  conspirators. 
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that  such  a  minority  should  keq)  down  such  a  majority  was  physically 
intpossible ;  and  to  physical  impossibility  all  other  considerations  must 
|vive  way.  James  would  therefore  do  well  to  take  without  delay  such  mea- 
sures as  might  indicate  his  resolution  to  protect  the  established  religion. 
Unhappily  every  letter  which  arrived  from  France  contained  something 
tending  to  irritate  feelings  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  soothe.  Stories 
were  everywhere  current  of  slights  offered  at  Saint  Gcrmains  to  Protes- 
tants who  had  given  the  highest  proof  of  loyalty  by  following  into  banish- 
ment a  master  zealous  for  a  faith  which  was  not  their  own.  The  edicts 
which  had  been  issued  against  the  Huguenots  might  perhaps  have  been  justi- 
fied by  the  anarchical  opinions  and  practices  of  those  sectaries :  but  it  was 
the  height  of  injustice  and  of  inhospitality  to  put  those  edicts  in  force  against 
men  who  had  been  driven  from  their  country  solely  on  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  a  Roman  Catholic  King.  Surely  sons  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
who  had,  in  obedience  to  her  teaching,  sacrificed  all  that  they  most  prized 
on  earth  to  the  rojral  cause,  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  interdicted  from  as- 
sembling in  some  modest  edifice  to  celebrate  their  rites  and  to  receive  her 
consolations.  An  announcement  that  Lewis  had,  at  the  request  of  James, 
permitted  the  English  exiles  to  worship  God  according  to  their  national  forms 
would  be  the  best  prelude  to  the  great  attempt.  That  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  early  in  the  spring.  A  French  force  must  undoubtedly  accompany 
His  Majesty.  But  he  must  declare  that  he  brought  that  force  only  for  the 
defence  of  his  person  and  for  the  protection  of  his  loving  subjects,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  the  foreign  oppressors  had  been  expelled,  the  foreign  deliverers 
should  be  dismissed.  He  must  also  promise  to  govern  according  to  law,  and 
must  refer  all  the  points  which  had  been  in  dispute  between  him  and  his 
people  to  the  decision  of  a  Parliament. 

It  was  determined  that  Preston  should  carry  to  Saint  Germains  the  resolu* 
tions  and  suggestions  of  the  conspirators.     John  Ashton,  a  person  The  con- 
who  had  been  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Mary  of  Modena  when  she  was  ^t«mine 
on  the  throne,  and  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  to  send 
the  exiled  family,  undertook  to  procure  the  means  of  conveyance,  sainu^eV- 
and  for  this  purpose  engaged  the  co-operation  of  a  hotheaded  young  "^""s- 
Jacobite  named  Elliot,  who  only  knew  in  general  that  a  service  of  some 
hazard  was  to  be  rendered  to  the  good  cause. 

It  was  easy  to  find  in  the  port  of  Ix)ndon  a  vessel  the  owner  of  which  was 
not  scrupulous  about  the  use  for  which  it  might  be  wanted.  Ashton  and 
Elliot  were  introduced  to  the  master  of  a  smack  named  the  James  and  Eliza- 
beth. The  Jacobite  agents  pretended  to  be  smugglers,  and  talked  of  the 
thousands  of  pounds  which  might  be  got  by  a  single  lucky  trip  to  France 
and  back  again.  A  bargain  was  struck  :  a  sixpence  was  broken  ;  and  all 
the  arrangements  were  made  for  a  voyage. 

Preston  was  charged  by  his  friends  with  a  packet  containing  several  im- 
portant papers.     Among  these  was  a  list  of  the  English  fleet  fur-  p.^p^^,  en- 
nishe^  by  Dartmouth,  who  was  in  communication  with  some  of  tmstcdio 
his  old  companions  in  arms,  a  minute  of  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  heads  of  a  Decla- 
ration which  it  was  thought  desirable  that  James  should  publish  at  the 
moment  of  his  landing.    There  were  also  six  or  seven  letters  from  persons 
of  note  in  the  Jacobite  party.      Most  of  these  letters  were  parables,  but 
parables  which  it  was  not  diiBcult  to  unriddle.     One  plotter  used  the  cant 
of  the  law.     There  was  hope  that  Mr  Jackson  would  soon  recover  his  estate. 
The  new  landlord  was  a  hard  man,  and  had  set  the  freeholders  against  him. 
A  little  matter  would  redeem  the  whole  property.     The  opinions  of  the  best 
counsel  were  in  Mr  Jackson's  favour.     AH  that  was  necessary  was  that  he 
sboald  himself  appear  in  Westminster  Hall.     T>i^  ^m^  \it«r«v^  q>\'^\. 
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In  i«  lieforc  the  clou  of  Easter  Tarm,  Other  wrilei^  nffcclod  the  style  W 
llie  Kiiynl  Kichanga.  Tlun«  was  grcxt  (ieminil  fiir  a  car^  of  ihi 
ri^ht  s<irl.  'I'liere  wu  rcaion  to  nup«  (hat  the  old  litni  wuuld  mat 
r<inn  pr»riiRhli-  connecHons  with  koiues  with  which  it  hud  hlthtrtn  had  b( 
ilen1in[^.  Tliia  waa  evideiitijr  an  allmioii  to  the  disconteniEd  Whigs 
Itiit,  it  was  ndiled,  tha  ihiproenl!!  mast  not  be  deUyed.  Nothing  «*a 
so  dniigvrnii<t  as  to  oveistay  the  market.  If  the  expected  goodi 
<li<l  not  nrrivu  by  the  tenth  of  March,  the  whole  profil  of  the  ye« 
would  lie  lo^t.  As  to  details,  entire  reliance  might  be  plucoj  on  the  excel 
lent  fncl'ir  uho  wu  going  over.  Ciarondoti  ouumed  the  chatacter  of  t 
inntchm:ikcr.  There  wu  great  hope  that  the  bufiineu  vdiich  ha  had  be«t 
negotiating  would  be  brought  lo  bear,  and  that  the  muniage  portion  wooli 
be  well  !«i'ured,  *'  Vour  relations, '' lie  wrote,  in  nllunon  to  lu*  recent  con 
fnicmtnt,  "  have  been  very  hard  on  me  this  last  aummer.  Yet  as  loan  a«  1 
could  go  R.irdy  aliroid.  1  pursued  the  buainca^."  Catharine  Sedley  entntstetl 
I'rcnion  with  n  li^Ctf  r  in  which,  without  all^ory  or  circumlooitlon,  Ac  coi» 
plained  that  iicr  lover  had  left  her  a  daughter  to  support,  and  bqg^  »«J 
hard  for  money,  BbI  the  two  DKWt  important  lianatches  veto  from  BiAsf 
Turner.  They  were  dinclad  to  Mr  and  Mi«  KcOdiiiK  i  hut  Oib  bngww 
WIS  such  ns  it  wonld  be  <li.jught  abject  in  any  gcnilcmim  tn  \\rM  excqil  tc 
royalty  'I  he  Hi.hnp  i—ured  I  hiir  M-ijctn.-*  iLnt  lie  «a.  ^le^olCll  to  iheii 
ciu-e,  thil  hLcimeill)  Bisliodfoi  T  j,ri  u  oLn-i.m  to  pro\i  hi,  7ni  and 
that  he  would  nu  more  .mm.  fmin  In.  dut)  to  (liim  thin  imouncc  hli 
hr>)n  of  hLiVLii  lie  addiil,  in  phra^ciih)^  ni(,ta]ihoncil  nidtui  Init  ]>m- 
fcLllv  imelligible  that  ho  wii  the  niuuthpiLCL  of  iii.\<.inl  of  ihi  n»iijunng 
prelate-  and  (..pccnilv  of  Snnrofl  "Sir  I  ■.peak  m  the  ]ilurnl  " — thesr 
ire  lliL  words  of  ilit  Itltur  lo  Koil-, — "  liccau*  I  «nli  my  eldti  lirother'.- 
SLutiintnts  as  wlII  <h  my  own,  and  thi.  rest  of  our  famil>  "  The  letter  lo 
Mir\  of  iModena  i-  to  (he  same  elTcct  "I  s  i>  this  in  behilf  of  mv  cidei 
lirolhtr,  and  thi  rist  of  my  nearest  relations,  a.s  ntll  ns  from  myself* 

Ml  ihelLllcrswUhwhii.hl'reslonwasi.harKcd  refirreiiiln. Court  ofS-unl 
(iLriLiains  lo  him  for  fuller  in  funnii  ion  lie  iiiTicd  with  liini  minutes  iii  hi-i 
onn  li-tndnriling  of  the  suIijlcIs  un  which  lie  un^  to  cmiviise  vith  \ia 
nuu-lir  and  wiih  the  inimstcrsof  Uwis  lhc.se  minutes  ihongli  concise  and 
rlcsullorj,  <iii  foi  ilii.  uiosi  ]\irt  he  iiilerprctid  without  difliiult}  The  vol- 
nerible  points  of  tin.  iinst -in  mmtionid  tiosjxirt  i-dtftnikdonK  b\  pali- 
sades, 'lln.  ^nmson  of  Portsmouth  is  siinll  Ihc  l-ien..h  Ikit  ounhl  !•.  he 
out  ill  April  anil  lo  Ughl  liLfun.  Ihe  IJuldi  ire  m  tin.  Lliamiel  1  hen  is  a 
inemcii  iniluin  uIiilIi  ]>n>vcs  that  I'reslnn  had  lieen  LhaT}>ei!,~liy  nhoni  il  is 
nsy  to  gucs  — with  a  cuminisaion  ri.litin,j  tn  I'cimsjU  inia  ami  there  an 
a  fiw  linikun  Konis  tlearly  imjKirling  ihat  sumt  -a  It  1=1  of  Iht.  noiijunn* 
bishoi  s  when  IhLV  dLchrul  lii^ror,.  UotI,  th  W  they  -ilihoireil  (he  (hou:rht  in 
inviting  tht  I  rencii  OMr  wtn.  dissLmblmi;  t 

i-VLrylhingwaRiiow  riadvfor  I'rLsion  i.  liepirtnri  Hut  tin  owner  of  the 
,  P  lUni  J'^""-'^  ^'"'  ^  1i''-i1i(.(h  had  coiiCLivLd  i  suspiuoii  that  thi.  <.  \i>c<htiaii 
(>tji  '    for  which  Ills  simcL  Ind  Inuihal  »-,s  nllnr  of  n  |V)lninI  thai 

''""  niadi  bj  info-mmg      n        I  I  nn  hv  nmin,  them 

s.ifLK       IiiKlligeiio-of  Hinl  11        I  \    I  tr>  till  Lord  PrCH- 

i]l  I  iTTf 'I'li^r  I      ST       V,"'^!  1  >  iVicr"m'^lhe"n'-)1tw. 
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d«it.  No  intelligence  could  be  more  welcome  to  him.  He  was  deli|;htcd 
to  find  that  it  was  in  his  ])ower  to  give  a  signal  pnxif  of  his  attachment  tu 
the  government  which  his  enemies  had  accused  him  of  l)etraying.  He  took 
his  measures  with  his  usual  energy  and  dexterity.  His  eldest  .sun,  the  Karl 
of  Danby,  a  bold,  volatile,  and  somewhat  eccentric  young  man,  was  fond  of 
the  sea,  lived  much  among  sailors,  and  was  the  ])r()prietor  of  a  small  yacht 
of  marvellous  speed.  This  vessel,  well  manned,  was  ])lacctl  untlcr  the  com- 
mantl  of  a  trusty  officer  named  Hi  I  lop,  and  was  sent  down  the  river,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  pressing  mariners. 

At  dead   of  night,  the  last  night  of  the  year    1690.  l*reston,   Ashton, 
mkI  Klliot  went  on  board  of  their  smack  near  the  Tower.     They  ^^^^^^  „f 
were  in  great  dread  lest  they  should  be  sto]>ped  and  searched,  i'r';st..ii 
titlier  by  a  frigate  which  lay  off  Woolwich,  or  by  the  guard  po>ted  i*"'/,.''"* 
at  the  blockhouse  of  Gravescnd.     But,  when  they  had  nasserl  both  i»'">'""'^ 
frigate  and  blockhouse  without  l)eing  challenge<l,  their  spirits  n)>e  :  their 
appetites  became  keen  :  they  unpacked  a  hamper  well  sti)re<l  with  roa*;t 
lief,  mince  pies,  and  bottles  of  wine,  and  were  just  silting  down  to  their 
Christmas  cheer,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  a  swift  vessel  from  Tilbury 
ns  flying  through  the  water  after  them.     They  hail  scarcely  time  to  hide 
diemselves  in  a  dark  hole  among  the  gravel  which  wns  the  i)al]ast  of  tlieir 
mack,  when  the  chase  was  over,  and  Hillop,  at  the  head  of  an  armetl  party, 
amc  on  board.    The  hatches  were  taken  un  :  the  «)nspiraiors  wore  arresteti  ; 
nd  their  clothes  were  strictly  examined.     Preston,  in  his  agitation,  had 
dropped  on  the  gravel  his  official  seal  and  the  packet  of  which  he  was  the 
I       bearer.     The  seal  y(v&  discoverctl  where  it  had  fallen.     Ashton.  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  papers,  snatched  them  up  and  tried  to  conceal  them  ; 
but  thev  were  soon  foun<l  in  his  bosom. 

The  prisoners  then  tried  to  cajole  or  to  corn!]^  Billop.  The>'  called  for 
vine,  picdgwl  him,  praised  his  gentlemanlike  demeanour,  and  assuretl  him 
thai  if  he  wmdd  accompany  them,  nay,  if  he  would  only  let  that  little  roll  of 
paper  fall  overlxwrd  into  the  'l*hames  his  fortune  would  be  made.  The  tide 
of  affairs,  they  said,  was  on  the  turn  :  things  could  not  go  on  for  ever  as  they 
bd  gone  on  of  late  ;  and  it  was  in  the  ca])tain's  j^ower  to  Ik,*  as  great  ami  a.i 
rich  as  he  could  desire.  Billop,  though  ct>urteous,  was  inflexible.  The  con- 
ipirator^  ijecame  sensible  that  their  necks  were  in  imminent  danger.  The 
onergcncy  brought  out  stronj^ly  the  true  characters  of  all  the  three,  cliarac- 
tm  which,  but  trir  such  an  emergency,  might  have  remained  for  ever  un- 
faiom.  Preston  had  alwajTsbeen  reputL'rla  highspirital  andgallant  gentleman: 
bat  the  near  prrjsjH^ct  of  a  dunge<m  and  a  gallows  altogether  unmanned  him. 
^IKot  stormed  and  blasphemed,  vowed  that,  if  he  ever  got  free,  he  would 
eitvengcil,  and,  with  horrible  imT)recations,  called  on  the  thunder  to  strike 
e yacht,  and  on  l.ond(m  Bridge  to  fall  in  and  cnish  her.  Ashton  alone 
tared  with  manly  firmness. 

late  in  the  e\'ening  the  yacht  reached  Whitehall  .*^tairs  ;  and  the  prisoners. 

ogly  guarded,  were  conducte<l  to  the  Secretary's  « )ft"ire.   The  ]>apers  which 

fieen  found  in  Ashion's  l)os<jm  were  inspected  that  night  l>y  Nottingham 

Cacrmarthen.  and  were,  (m  the  following  morning,  put  by  C  aermarihen 

the  hands  of  the  King. 

on  it  was  known  all  over  London  that  a  i>lot  had  been  detected,  that 

lessengers  whom  the  adherents  of  James  had  sent  to  solicit  the  help  of 

vading  army  from  France  had  lH?en  arrested  by  the  agents  of  the 

It  and  energetic  I^rd   I*rc*»ident,   and   that  documentary  evidence, 

'eicnt  time  in  the  place  left  v.arant  l>'-tw<'on  twD  lini:«;.     'Wvi  words  ruhitinR  to  il\<: 
are  these:  •'The  Modest  Im/iiirv— 'iVic  I  {i>hfjpN' Answer— Not  the  c\u\\\n'A  *>^ 

^vlt  ti»e  Matitfying  of  fricndf  "    The  Mndat  Fnotiiry  was  the  pampUcl  vfXucVv 
Dewitting. 
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wliich  miglil  affsii  ihe  lives  of  some  grtnt  men,  wa»  in  Ihe  possession  oflbe 
j^oVLTnineuf.  The  Jai-obites  n-ete  lettorslticken  :  (he  clamour  of  Ihe  Whigs 
against  Cnciniarihcn  was  suddenly  hushed  \  ond  Ihe  Sesuon  ended  in  per- 
fucl  harmony.  On  the  fifth  dL  Juiuary  Ihe  King  thanked  the  Houses  tor 
tlieir  »u|iiiiirl.  and  asauied  them  that  he  would  not  grant  away  uiy  (orfeiCol 
jiruperty  iu  Ireland  till  they  should  reassemble.  He  alluded  to  the  {ilot 
nliich  had  just  been  discovered,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  friends  tA 
Kiigland  would  not,  at  such  a  moment,  be  less  active  or  less  firmly  united 
than  her  cncmicj.  He  then  signified  his  pleasure  that  the  Parliament  shaald 
acljuiim.  On  thu  following  d«y  he  set  out.  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of 
iiiibles,  for  the  l_  niigrcss  at  the  Hague.* 


CH.\PTER  XVir. 

Os'  Ihe  eighteeiilh  of  January  169T,  the  King,  having  been  detained  mom 
u'liii.in'!,  ''^I''  ''y  ^vei^e  winds,  wont  on  board  at  (jiaveMaid.  Font 
.ay..tr  to  yachts  liad  been  titled  up  be  him  and  lot  hu  lelinue.  Amow  Ut  < 
rioiLiji.L  attendants  were  Norfollt,  Ormond,  Devonshire.  Dorset,  Portkm^ 
Monmouth,  Znle^tcin.  and  the  Bishop  uf  lAindon.  Two  di^tingui.-.hed 
admirals,  Clouiif^iey  Shovtl  and  George  Kookc,  commanded  the  nien-ol. 
war  which  formed  the  convoy.  Tile  jiassaRe  «'.t5  tedious  and  disagreeabfe 
Ditritif;  uinny  hours  the  fleet  wa^  becalmed  otT  the  (iooilwin  Sands  :  and  It 
nas  nut  till  the  liltli  day  that  the  soimdings  pi-oved  the  coast  uf  Holland  to 
be  near.  The  sea  fug  was  su  thick  that  no  land  could  be  seen  ;  and  it  vu 
not  thought  safe  for  the  ships  to  proceed  further  in  the  darkness.  Williiin, 
tired  out  by  the  voyage,  and  imi>atieiit  to  be  once  more  in  his  betotot 
country,  dcterinineil  to  land  in  an  open  boat.  The  noblemen  who  weieio 
his  train  tried  to  dissuade  lilm  from  risking  so  valuable  a  life  ;  but,  mIm 
ihey  found  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  they  insisted  on  sharing  Uie  dan^ei. 
That  dangL-r  [iroved  more  serious  than  they  had  exjiectcd.  It  bad  Ikch 
>ii|>pused  that  In  an  hour  the  |>arty  would  Iw  un  shore.  But  great  masKsef 
Ihialing  ice  im|iedi.il  the  prugie.ys  uf  the  skilf:  the  night  came  on  ;  the  fog 
);rew  lliickcr  :  the  waves  broke  over  the  King  and  the  courtiers.  Unce  die 
keel  struck  on  a  sand  bank,  and  was  with  gnsit  diflicultj^  cot  off.  He 
hardiest  niatiners  showed  some  signs  of  uneasiness.  Hut.  \Viiriam,  thrtiugk 
the  whole  night,  was  as  comikosed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  drawlng^ruornM 
Kensington.  '*  For  shame,  he  said  to  one  of  the  dismayed  sailors  ;  "an 
you  afraid  to  die  In  my  comjiany?"  A  bold  Dutch  seaman  ventured  to 
spiing  out,  and,  with  great  difiiculty,  swam  and  scrambled  through  breaker^ 
ice,  and  mud,  to  lirni  ground.  Here  he  discharged  a  musket  and  li^hteda 
lire  as  a  sigiial  that  he  was  safe.  Xunc  of  his  fellow  passengers,  howcrcr, 
thought  it  (imiiont  to  follow  his  example.  Tliey  lay  tossing  in  sight  of  ibe 
fl.-inie  which  he  had  kindled,  till  tlic  first  pale  light  of  a  January  niomin); 
.showed  them  that  they  were  close  to  the  island  of  Goree.  The  King  and 
■lis  Lor<K  siilT  with  cold  and  covered  with  icicles,  gUdly  landed  lu  warn 
and  n-t  lhemsclves.t 

After  rcponing  some  hours  in  the  hut  of  a  pea.*ant,  'William  proceeded  V) 
the  Hague.  He  was  Impatitiuly  expected  there:  for.  though  the  fleet 
ii'hicb  biuught  him  was  not  visible  from  the  shore,  the  royal  salutes  had 
l)ein  hear<l  through  the  misl,  and  liad  apprised  the  whole  coast  of  his 
ariival.  Thousand>  had  assembled  at  Honslaerdyk  lu  welcome  bim  with 
•  J...r,J.'  nn.f  fuiiiiTKMis'  jouni:.!*,  J;vi..  5,  if.,!  ;  London  CnielU.  Ja"-  6. 
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"p.i!au-e  wb.ich  came-  frr.iii  tl.cir  l;l•a^•■^  ur.-i  wiii'.  h  wcjU  to  l/.^  l.( :;!'..     '1  ii,:;. 
M UN  one  of  the  few  white  day>  uf  a  life,  bciu-liccnt  indeed  and  ^l^)^i<nl^,  hiii 
far  from  happy.     After  more  than  two  years  passed  in  a  strange  land,  the 
^iie  had  again  set  foot  on  his  native  soil.     He  heard  again  the  language  of 
l^isnarsery.     He  saw  again  the  scenery  and  the  architecture  which  were  in- 
separably associated  in  his  mind  with  the  recollections  of  childhood  and  the 
*>cmi  feeling  of  home  ;  the  dreary  mounds  of  sand,  shells  and  weeds,  on 
*Mch  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean  broke  ;  the  interminable  meadows  in- 
'frsected  by  trenches ;  the  straight  canals ;  the  villas  bright  with  paint, 
'^  adorned  with  quaint  images  and  inscriptions.     He  had  lived  during 
"^^y  weary  months  among  a  people  who  did  not  love  him,  who  did  not 
J^'^dcrsiand  him,  who  could  never  forget  that  he  was  a  foreigner.     Those 
*-*fJglishmen  who  serve<l  him  most  faithfully,  servetl  him  without  enthusiasm, 
Yithout  personal  attachment,  and  merely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.     In 
*^cir  hearts  they  were  sorry  that  they  had  no  choice  but  between  an  English 
Vrant  and  a  Dutch  deliverer.    All  was  now  changed.    William  was  among  a 
t^opnJation  by  which  he  was  adored,  as  Klizabeth  had  been  adored  when  she 
^wic  through  her  army  at  Tilbury,  as  Charles  the  Second  had  been  adored 
\rhen  he  landed  at  Dover.     It  is  true  that  the  old  enemies  of  the  House  of 
T)range  had  not  been  inactive  during  the  absence  of  the  Stadtholder.  Inhere 
liad  been,  not  indeed  clamours,  but  mutterings  against  him.     He  had,  it  was 
said,  n»[lected  his  native  land  for  his  new  kingdom.    Whenever  the  dignity 
of  the  English  flag,  whenever  the  prosperity  of  the  English  trade  was  con- 
cerned, he  forgot  that  he  was  a  Hollander.     But  as  soon  as  his  well  remem- 
bered face  was  again  seen,  all  jealousy,  all  coldness,  was  at  an  end.     There 
was  not  a  boor,  not  a  fisherman,  not  an  artisan  in  the  crowds  which  lined 
the  road  from  Honslaerdyk  to  the  Hague,  whose  heart  did  not  swell  with  pride 
at  the  thought  that  the  nrst  minister  of  Holland  had  become  a  great  King, 
had  freed  the  English,  and  had  conquered  the  Irish.     It  would  have  l)een 
madness  in  William  to  travel  from  Hampton  Court  to  W^estminster  without 
a  guard  :  but  in  his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or  carbines  to  defend  him. 
"Do  not  keep  the  people  off; "  he  cried  :  "let  them  come  close  to  me  : 
they  are  all  my  good  friends."     He  soon  learned  that  sumptuous  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  his  entrance  into  the  Hague.  At  lirst  he  murmured  and 
objected.     He  detested,  he  said,  noise  and  display.     The  necessary  cost  of 
the  war  was  quite  heavy  enough.    He  hoped  that  his  kind  fellow-townsmen 
would  consider  him  as  a  neighlx)ur,  boni  and  bred  among  them,    wniuim\ 
and  would  not  pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  treat  him  cere-   So'lSc^ 
moniously.    But  aJl  his  expostulations  were  vain.    The  Hollanders,   Ha^ue. 
simple  and  parsimonious  as  their  ordinary  habits  were,  had  set  their  hearts 
on  giving  their  illustrious  countryman  a  reception  suited  to  his  dignity  and  to 
his  merit ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  yield.    On  the  day  of  his  triumph  the 
concourse  was  immense.  All  the  wheeled  carriages  and  horses  of  the  province 
were  too  few  for  the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  the  show.     Many  thousands 
came  sliding  or  skating  along  the  frozen  canals  from  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Leyden,  Haarlem,  I>elft.     At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  the  great  bell  of  the  Town  House  gave  the  signal.  Sixteen  hundred 
substantial  burghers,  well  armed,  and  clad  in  the  finest  dresses  which  were 
to  be  fouhd  in  the  recesses  of  their  wardrobes,  kept  order  in  the  crowdetl 
streets.     Balconies  and  scaffolds,  embowered  in  evergreens  and  hung  with 
tapestry,  hid  the  windows.     The  royal  coach,  escorted  by  an  army  of  hal- 
berdiers and  running  footmen,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  splendid 
equipages,  passed  under  numerous  .nrchcs  rich  with  caTv\nt»  TiTvd  \mul\\\v^. 
amidst  incessant  shouts  of  "  Lonfr  Jive  the  King  our  Sladl\\o\deT."  'Wvt  ^xoyvV 
of  the  Town  House  and  the  whole  circuit  of  the  markelpUce  wctt  \xvgL\i\;\.TJt 
ir!>t"r  '^'     ^'"'^  '^''^**^"^»  trophies,  embUms  ot  an,  o^  sd^wc^^. 
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of  commerce,  nnd  of  agriculture,  appeared  everywhere.  In  one  place  William 
saw  portrayed  the  glorious  actions  of  his  ancestors.  There  was  the  silent 
prince,  the  founder  of  the  Batavian  commonwealth,  passing  the  Meuse  with 
his  warriors.  Inhere  was  the  more  impetuous  Maurice  leading  the  diaige  at 
Nieuport.  A  little  further  on,  the  hero  might  retrace  the  eventful  story  ofhis 
own  life.  He  was  a  child  at  his  widowed  mother's  knee.  He  was  at  the 
altar  with  Mary's  hand  in  his.  He  was  landing  at  Torbay.  He  was  swim- 
ming through  the  Boyne.  Hicre,  too,  was  a  boat  amidst  the  ice  and  the 
breakers  ;  and  above  it  was  most  appropriately  inscril^ed,  in  the  majestic  Ian- 
guage  of  Rome,  the  saying  of  the  great  Roman,  **  What  dost  thou  fear  ?  Thoa 
hnst  Cnesar  on  board.'  The  task  of  furnishing  the  I^tin  mottoes  had  been 
entrusted  totwo  men,  who,  till  Bcntley  appeared,  held  the  highest  j>laoetiiioi^ 
the  classical  scholan;  of  that  age.  Spanheim,  whose  knowledge  ol  the  Roman 
medals  was  unrivalled,  imitated,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  noble  conciseness  of 
those  ancient  legends  which  he  had  assiduously  studied  ;  and  he  was  assisted 
by  Gravius,  who  then  filled  a  chair  at  Utrecht,  and  whose  just  reputation 
had  drawn  to  that  University  multitudes  of  students  from  every  part  of 
Protestant  Europe.*  When  the  night  came,  fireworks  were  exhibited  on  the 
great  tank  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Federation.  That 
tank  was  now  as  hard  as  marble ;  and  the  Dutch  boasted  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  seen,  even  on  the  terrace  of  Versailles,  more  brilliant  than  the 
effect  produced  by  the  innumerable  cascades  of  flame  which  were  reflected 
in  the  smooth  mirror  of  ice.  f  The  English  Lords  congratulated  their  master 
on  his  immense  popularity.  "Yes,"  said  he  :  "but  f  am  not  thcfiivoarite. 
The  shouting  was  nothing  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  Mary  had  been 
with  me." 

A  few  hours  after  the  triumphal  entry,  the  King  attended  a  sitting  of  the 
States  General.  His  last  appearance  among  them  had  been  on  the  day  on 
which  he  cmlmrked  for  England.  He  had  then,  amidst  the  broken  words 
and  loud  weeping  of  those  grave  Senators,  thanked  them  for  the  kindness 
\vith  which  thev  had  watched  over  his  childhood,  trained  his  mind  in  yputh, 
and  supported  his  authority  in  his  riper  years ;  and  he  had  solemnly  com- 
mended his  beloved  wife  to  their  care.  He  now  came  back  amone  them 
the  King  of  three  kingdoms,  the  head  of  the  greatest  coalition  that  Europe 
had  seen  since  the  Ixrague  of  Cambray ;  and  nothing  was  heard  in  tne 
hall  but  applause  and  congratulations,  t 

By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  I  lague  were  overflowing  with  the  equipi^es 
conCTMK  at  and  retinues  of  princes  and  ambassadors  who  came  flocking  to  the 


.mg  of  Prussia.  Then  arrived  the  young  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Regent 
of  Wurtemberg,  the  Landgraves  of  liesse  Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
a  long  train  of  sovereign  princes,  sprung  from  the  illustrious  houses  of 
Brunswick,   of  Saxony,  of  llolstein,  and  of  Nassau.     The  Marquess  of 

*  The  names  of  these  two  great  scholArs  are  associated  in  a  very  inteivsting  letter  of 
Bcntlvy  to  C>ra:vius.  dated  April  39,  16^  "  Sciunt  omnes  qui  me  uoruut,  ct  si  vitam 
mihi  l^us  O.M.  prorogaverii,  sclent  ctiam  poster!,  ut  te  ct  rhv  irdvu  Spanheminm, 
ircminos  hiijus  oiw  Dio^curos,  lucida  litcrarum  sidera,  semper  praedicaverim,  semper 
vencratus  sim." 

t  Relation  de  ia  Voyage  de  S.i  ^^aje<.t(£  Britannique  en  Hullandc,  1692  ;  Londco 
Gazette,  Feb.  u,  i6r/|» ;  Le  Triomphe  Royal  ou  Ton  voit  descrits  les  Arcs  de  Triomphe^ 
Pyramidcs,  Tableaux  ct  Devises  au  Nombre  de  65,  eri^e/  h,  la  Have  Sit  I'honneur  de 
ruiilbume  Tpms,  iC>92  ;  Lc  Camaral  de  la  Haye,  irx>i.  This  last  work  is  a  sav.ige  pas- 
quin.idc  on  William. 

X  London  Garettc.  Feb.  5,  169',* ;  His  Majesty's  Speech  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Stales 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  at  the  Hague,  the  7th  of  February  N.S.,  tc^cther  with 
the  Answer  of  their  High  and  Mighty  Lord.ships,  as  both  arc  extracted  out  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  ResoJutJons  of  the  States  ucnural,  1691. 
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Gastanaga,  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  repaired  to  the  assembly 
from  the  viceregal  Court  of  Brussels.     Extraordinary  ministers  had  been  sent 
by  the  Emperor,  by  the  Kings  of  Sj>ain,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and 
by  the  Dnke  of  Savoy.    There  was  scarcely  room  in  tlie  town  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  English  lords  and  gentlemen  and  the  ( jerman  Counts  and 
Barons  whom  curiositj'  or  ufhcial  duty  had  brought  to  the  phice  of  meeting. 
The  grave  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious  of  nations  was  as  gay 
as  Venice  in  the  Carnival.     The  walks  cut  among  those  noble  limes  and  elms 
in  which  the  villa  of  the  l*rinces  of  Orange  is  embosomed  were  gay  with  the 
phxmes,  the  stars,  the  flowing  wigs,  the  embroidered  coats,  and  the  gold 
kited  swords  of  gallants  from  Ix>ndan,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  With  the  nobles 
were  mingled  sharpers  not  less  gorgeously  attired  than  they.     At  night  the 
hazard   tables  were   thronged  ;   and   the   theatre   was   filled   to   the  roof. 
Princely  banquets  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.    The  meats  were 
served  in  gold  ;  and,  according  to  that  old  Teutonic  fashion  with  wliicb 
Iskakspeare  had  made  his  countrymen  familiar,  as  often  as  any  of  the  great 
|»inces  proposed  a  health,  the  kettle  dntms  and  trumj^ets  sounded.     Some 
English  lords,  particularly  Devonshire,  gave  entertainments  which  vied  with 
thwe  of  Sovereigns.     It  was  remarked  that  the  German  potentates,  though 
gcDcndiy  disposed  to  l)e  litigious  and  punctilious  about  etiquette,  associated, 
on  this  occasion,  in  an  unceremonious  manner,  and  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten their  passion  for  heraldic  controversy.  The  taste  for  wine,  which  was 
dKii  characteristic  of  their  nation,  they  had  not  forgotten.     At  the  table  of 
die  Elector  of  Brandenburg  much  mirth  was  caused  by  the  gra\'ity  of  the 
4atesnien  of  Holland,  who,  Rol»er  themselves,  confuted  out  of  Groiius  and 
Pniiimdorf  the  nonsense  stuttered  hy  the  tii>sy  nobles  of  the  Empire.  One  of 
ihoK  nobles  swallowed  so  many  bum|>ers  that  he  tumbled  into  the  turf  fire, 
and  was  not  polled  out  till  his  fine  velvet  suit  had  Ijeen  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  business  was  not  neglected.     A  formal 
meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  at  which  William  presided.     In  a  short 
nd  dignified  speech,  which  was  speedily  circulated  throughout  Euroi>e,  he 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  firm  union  and  strenuous  exertion.     The  profound 
respect  with  which  he  was  heard  by  that  splendid  assembly  caused  bitter 
I      nortification  to  his  enemies  both  in  England  and  in  France.     The  German 
[     potentates  were  bitterly  reviled  for  yielding  precedence  to  an  upstart.     In- 
deed  the  most  illustrious  among  them  paid  to  him  such  marks  of  deference 
Ktbey  would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  mingled 
I      with  the  crowd  in  his  antechamber,  and  at  his  table  behaved  as  respectfully 
isiny  English  lord  in  waiting.     In  one  caricature  the  allied  j)rinccs  were 
RpTHented  as  muzzled  bears,  some  with  crowns,  some  with  caps  of  state. 
William  had  them  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  teaching  them  to  dance.     In  an- 
other caricatnre,  he  appeared  taking  his  ease  in  an  arm  chair,  with  his  feet 
OB  a  cushion,  and  his  hat  on  his  head,  while  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
and  Ba\*aria,  uncovered,  occupied  small  stools  on  the  right  and  left  :  the 
crowd  of  Landgraves  and  sovereign  dukes  stood  at  humble  distance  ;  and 
Gastms^a,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Alva,  awaited  the  orders  of  the  heretic 
Ipiat  on  bended  knee.t 

It  WIS  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  Ixjfore  the  Injginning  of  summer, 
twofaimdred  and  twenty  thousand  men  would  l)e  in  the  field  against  France.  J 
The  contingent  which  each  of  the  allied  powers  was  to  furnish  was  made 

'Relation  de  Ia  Voyage  Jc  Sa  Majcstc  lUItaniiiqiic  'ii  HoIL^iidc  :  Uuruut,  ii.  72: 
Loodoa  Gaxettc,  Feb.  la,  k;,  33,  1691  ;  Mcmoircs  ilu  Coiiitu  Jc  DuIuki  :  Willbiii  Fullcr'ii 


t  Wagoiaar,  Ixii. ;  Le  Camaval  de  la  Haye,  Mar<i  x'iyi  ;  I.e  Tabouret  des  EVedcuxs, 
Afril  iSjn  ;  Cc'nSmonial  de  ce  qui  s'tau  puMsc  a.  In  Huyc  entre  le  Kui  OuUVaume  el  \eft 
Ekaeun  de  Ban^rc  et  de  Bmadebour^.      ThL  lu-.t  tract  is  a  MS.  prc»cnled  U.  vVve 
a»r;sA  Afocriun  by  George  IV.  |  London  Gazette,  F*b.  22,  lO^^, 
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known.  M.itlcra  ftbouC  which  it  wonld  have  been  inexpedient  lo  put  foitl 
any  dedaratinn  were  privately  discuised  by  the  King  of  England  with  his 
.-illic"^  Un  litis  Dccisiaa,  u  on  every  other  importsnl  occasion  during  hi< 
rci^n.  lie  wan  his  awn  ininialer  Tor  foreign  affairs.  It  wu  ncccuaiy  for  tlu 
siike  of  form  thai  he  should  be  Rttended  by  a.  Secrelary  of  State ;  and  Not- 
tiii^hnni  liad  llicrefore  followed  him  lo  Holland.  But  Kotlingham,  thougti 
in  niatlLTs  icl  ring  to  the  inlemal  govertim.ent  of  England  he  enjoyed  a 
large  shurc  o(  In-,  master's  confidence,  knew  tittle  more  about  the  busineu 
of  ihu  Congtci--,  ihan  what  he  saw  in  the  GaEctles. 

This  iiitide  n\  transacting  business  would  now  be  Ihoiight  most  uncMl- 
wiiiLiin  tiii  stituliunal ;  and  many  writer^  applying  the  standard  of  their  own 
"«".«""'  ^'^  ^°  '^^  tiwisaclions  of  a  former  age,  have  severely  blamed 
(Oreiun  William  for  acting  without  tlie  advice  of  his  minisiers,  and  lu* 
'"'"'^  mini^icr^  for  submitting  to  be  kepi  in  ignorance  of  IransadioiH 
nhicli  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of  the  Crown  anil  the  welfare  of  llie 
nation.  Vet  surely  the  presumption  ulhat  what  the  most  honest  and  hononr- 
abU  men  of  both  partiei,  Nottingham,  (or  example,  among  the  Tories,  ami 
Somers  among  the  Whigs,  not  onljrdld,  but  avowed,  cannot  hare  been  alto- 
gether inexcusableiandaveryfuflicientexciue  will  widionldifficnliy  be  fomt' 

The  doctrine  that  the  Sovereign  is  not  responsible  is  doubtless  as  old  n 
any  part  of  ourconsllluliun.  The  doctrine  that  his  ministers  aieresponsibk 
is  also  of  immemori.ll  nntiquity.  The  doctrine  that,  where  there  is  dd 
responsibility  (here  can  bo  no  truslworlhy  security  against  malaiiminisha- 
lion,  is  one  which,  in  our  ^e  and  country,  few  people  will  be  inclined  lo 
dispute.  From  these  three  proportions  it  plainly  follows  that  the  .iilmini<- 
Iration  is  likely  to  be  best  conducted  when  the  .Sovereign  performs  no  puUlt 
act  without  the  concurrence  ami  instrumcntnlity  of  a  minister.  This  aigD. 
mcnt  is  perfectly  sound.  But  we  must  remember  that  arguments  are  cw- 
R;ructed  in  one  way,  and  govemmenls  in  another.  In  logic,  none  hat  m 
id-ot  admits  the  premises  and  denies  (he  legitimate  conclusion.  But,  ii 
practice,  we  see  tluit  great  and  enlightened  communities  often  persist, 
generation  after  generation,  in  asserting  principles,  and  refusing  to  act  upoi 
those  principles.  It  may  be  doubled  whetlier  any  real  polity  that  eva 
exisleil  has  exactly  corresponded  lo  the  pure  idea  of  that  polity.  Accordiiq; 
lo  the  pure  i<lea  of  constitutional  royally,  the  prince  reigns  and  does  not 
govern  ;  and  constilutional  royally,  as  it  now  exists  in  tinglnnil,  conies 
nearer  than  in  any  other  country  lo  the  pure  idea.  Ye(  it  would  be  a  grot 
error  lo  imagine,  even  now,  that  our  princes  merely  reign  and  never  govert. 
In  the  sovcntcenth  century,  both  'Whigs  and  Tories  thought  it,  not  onlythe 
right,  but  the  duty,  of  ihc  first  magislrjte  to  govern.  All  parties  agreed  ia 
blaming  Charles  the  Second  for  not  being  his  own  Piinie  Minister :  aU 
|iarlics  agreed  in  praising  James  for  being  hii  own  Lord  High  .Adinird; 
and  all  ]>arlics  thought  it  natural  and  reasonable  that  William  should  bcbis 
own  Foreign  Secretary. 

It  may  lie  oiiscrved  that  the  ablest  and  besi  infwincd  of  those  who  hue 
censured  tliu  manner  in  which  the  negotialions  of  thai  time  were  conducted 
are  scarcely  consilient  with  ihcm'elvu'!.  For,  while  they  h!aine  Willian 
for  being  his  own  Ambassador  Pleiii potent iary  at  the  Hague,  i hey  praise 
him  for  being  his  own  Commander  in  Chief  in  Irelanil.  Vet  where  is  ibe 
distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  cases?  Surely  every  reason  whU 
can  1>e  liroughl  lo  jirove  that  he  violated  the  const  it  in  ion,  when,  by  bis  o«i 
sole  authority,  he  made  cnmjiacls  with  the  Einperor  and  the  Elector  ct 
lirandcnbtirg,  will  cTjually  jirove  liial  ho  violated  the  ronslilntinn,  when,  bj 
hts  own  sole  authority,  he  ordcreil  one  colunm  lo  plunge  into  the  water  ■ 
Oldbritl^c  and  another  to  cross  tVie  Vi\45,e  ;A  's\me.  If  the  cunstiluliw 
/rave  him  the  command  of  t\ie  futcei  ol  \\\e  ¥.\iAi;,  \\\t.  i;«wfS\tf;Mi\\  ■^Mtyn 
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dso  the  direction  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  State.     On  what  principle 

hen  can  it  be  maintained  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  former 

power  without  consulting  anybody,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  exercise  the 

latter  power  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  a  minister  ?    Will  it  be  said 

that  an  error  in  diplomacy  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  country  than 

an  error  in  strategy  ?    Surely  not.    It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  blunder 

which  William  might  have  made  at  the  Hague  could  have  been  more  in- 

jorious  to  the  public  interests  than  a  defeat  at  the  Boyne.     Or  will  it  Ije 

said  that  there  was  greater  reason  for  placing  confidence  in  his  military 

ihan  in  his  diplomatic  skill  ?     Surely  not.     In  war  he  showed  some  great 

moral  and  intellectual  qualities :  but,  as  a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  high  ; 

aai  of  his  many  campaigns  only  two  were  decidedly  successful.     In  the 

taknts  of  a  negotiator,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.     Of 

the  interests  and  the  tempers  of  the  continental  courts  he  knew  more  than 

all  his  Privy  Council  together.     Some  of  his  ministers  were  doubtless  men 

of  great  ability,  excellent  orators  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  versed  in  our 

iamlar  politics.    But,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  Caermarthen  and 

NottiDgham  would  have  been  found  as  far  inferior  to  him  as  he  would  have 

been  foond  inferior  to  them  in  a  parliamentary  debate  on  a  question  purely 

Elfish.    The  coalition  against  France  was  his  work.    He  alone  had  joined 

together  the  parts  of  that  great  whole ;  and  he  alone  could  keep  them 

together.     If  he  had  trusted  that  vast  and  complicated  machine  in  the 

\iaA&  of  any  of  his  subjects,  it  would  instantly  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

S(Hne  things  indeed  were  to  be  done  which  none  of  his  subjects  would  have 
Tcntared  to  do.  Pope  Alexander  was  really,  though  not  in  name,  one  of  the 
aBies :  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  him  for  a  friend :  and  yet  such 
ns  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  that  an  English  minister  might  well 
dirink  from  having  any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Vatican.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  were  glad  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  master  a  matter 
io  delicate  and  so  full  of  risk,  and  to  be  able  to  protest  with  truth  that  not  a 
ine  to  which  the  most  intolerant  Protestant  could  object  had  ever  gone  out 
of  their  offices. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  William  ever  forgot  that  his  es- 
pecial, his  hereditary  mission  was  to  protect  the  Reformed  Faith,  ^viniam  ob. 
His  inflaence  with  Roman  Catholic  princes  was  constantly  and  taima toi- 
ttomoasly  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  their  Protestant  subjects.     In  SJ  w^*!"' 
tke  spring  of  1691,  the  Waldensian  shepherds,  long  and  cruelly  <*««»*«*• 
pceccated,  and  weary  of  their  lives,  were  surprised  by  glad  tidings.    I'hose 
'Who  had  been  in  prison  for  heresy  returned  to  their  homes.    Children,  who 
Wd  been  taken  from  their  parents  to  be  educated  by  priests,  were  sent  back. 
CoDgregations  which  had  hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  with  extreme  peril, 
lov  worshipped  God  without  molestation  in  the  face  of  day.    Those  simple 
■oontaineers  probably  never  knew  that  their  fate  had  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cmion  at  the  Hague,  and  that  they  owed  the  happiness  of  their  firesides 
nd  the  security  of  their  humble  temples  to  the  ascendency  which  William 
ODeidsed  over  the  Duke  of  Savoy.* 
No  coalition  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memory  has  had  an  abler 
'than  W'illiam.     But  even  William  often  contended  in  vain  vices  iniie- 
ininst  those  vices  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions.  JJjJIJ.JJ  Jjf' 
no  undertaking  which  requires  the  hearty  and  long  continued  co-  caiUtions. 
cpcntion  of  many  independent  states  is  likely  to  prosper.    Jealousies  inevit> 
■iy  spring  up.   Disputes  engender  disputes.     Every  confederate  is  tempted 
Id  throw  on  others  some  part  of  the  burden  which  he  ought  himself  to  bear. 
Scucdj  one  honestly  furnishes  the  promised  contingent.     Scarcely  oive 

•  The  Secret  Artidc  by  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  bound  himself  to  grant  lo\«;)iVvou  \.0 
m  W-iMrnmt  it  ia  Dtuaoatlg  collectioa.    It  was  stgaed  Feb.  8,  1691. 
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exactly  oliservcs  the  appointed  day.  Bat  perhaps  no  coalition  that  ever 
existed  was  in  sudi  constaut  danger  of  dissolution  as  the  coalitioa  whidi 
William  had  with  infinite  difHculty  formed.  The  long  list  of  potentate^ 
who  met  in  person  or  by  their  representatives  at  the  Hague,  looked  well  ii 
the  Cjazettes.  The  crowd  of  princely  ec^uipages,  attended  by  manycolourai 
guards  and  lacqueys,  looked  well  among  the  lime  trees  of  the  Voorhaiit  Bit 
the  very  circumstanoes  which  made  the  Congress  more  splemUd  than  other 
congresses  made  the  league  weaker  than  other  leagues.  The  more  nnne- 
rous  the  allies,  the  more  numerous  were  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
alliance.  It  was  impossible  that  twenty  governments,  divided  by  ({uancls 
about  precedence,  quarrels  about  territory,  quarrels  about  trade,  quontLs 
about  religion,  could  long  act  together  in  perfect  harmony.  That  they  acted 
together  during  several  years  in  imperfect  harmony  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  wisdom,  patience,  and  firmness  oif  William. 

The  situation  of  his  great  enemy  was  very  different.  The  resources  of  the 
French  monarchy,  though  certainly  not  equal  to  those  of  England,  Holland, 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Empire  of  Germany  imited,  were  yet  very  for- 
midahle  :  they  were  all  collected  in  a  central  position ;  and  they  were  all 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  asingle  mind.  Lewis  could  do  with  two  words 
what  William  could  hardly  bring  about  by  two  months  of  negotiation  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  Brussels,  Turin,  and  Vienna.  Thus  France  was  found  equal  in  effec- 
tive strength  to  all  the  states  which  were  combined  against  her.  For  in 
the  political,  as  in  the  natural  world,  there  may  be  an  equality  of  momen- 
tum between  unequal  bodies,  when  the  body  which  is  inferior  in  weight  is 
superior  in  velocity. 

Tills  was  soon  signally  proved.  In  March  the  princes  and  ambassadors 
wlio  had  been  assembled  at  the  Hague  separated  :  and  scarcely  had  they 
se()arated  when  all  their  plans  were  disconcerted  by  a  bold  and  skilfiU 
move  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  likely  to  pro- 
Sicffc  and  ^"^*^  ^  S^"^^'  cffcct  on  the  public  mind  of  Europe.     That  effect  he 
fau  of        determined  to  counteract  by  striking  a  sudden  and  terrible  blow. 
Moiis.        While  his  enemies  were  settling  how  many  troops  each  of  them 
should  furnish,  he  ordered  numerous  divisions  of  his  army  to  march  from 
widely  distant  points  towards  Mons,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  of  the  fortresses  which  protected  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
His  purpose  i%'as  discovered  only  when  it  was  all  but  accomplished.     Wil- 
liam, who  had  retired  for  a  few  days  to  Loo,  learned,  with  surprise  and 
extreme  vexation,  that  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  bridges  of  boats,  were 
fast  approaching  the  fated  city  by  many  converging  routes.     A  hundred 
thousand  men  had  been  brought  together.     All  the  implements  of  war  had 
been  largely  provided  by  Louvois,  the  first  of  living  administrators.     The 
command  was  entrusted  to   Luxemburg,  the  first  of  living  generals.     The 
scientific  operations  were  directed  by  Vaulian,  the  first  of  living  engineers. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  kindle  emulation  through  all  the 
ranks  of  a  gallant  and  loyal  army,  the  magnificent  King  himself  had  set  out 
from  Versailles  for  the  camp.     Yet  William  had  still  some  faint  hope  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  raise  the  siege.     He  flew  to  the  Hague,  put  all  the 
forces  of  the  States  General  in  motion,  and  sent  pressing  messages  to  the 
(ierman  I*rinces,     Within  three  weeks  after  he  had  received  the  first  hint 
of  the  danger,  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  besieged  city,  at  the  head 
of  near  fifty  thousand  troops  of  different  nations.     To  attack  a  superior 
force  commanded  by  such  a  captain  as  L\ixemb\r[^  >n;xs  «t\jo\^,  ts^tcvqs^  ^ 
despemtc,  enterprise.     Vet  W'illiam  was  so  seiv«VAft  vVv«x  \>\«i\aas»olWwv& 
would  he  an  almost  irreparable  disaster  and  d\sgca.ce  \>a!aX.Vvfc  vcv^dfc>aj5»\c» 
mind  to  run  the  hazard.     lie   was  convincol  \\\»X  X\w^  eNcaX  y.\  VRfc  »r« 
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would  determine  the  policy  of  the  Courts  of  Stockliolni  and  Copenhagen. 
Those  Courts  had  lately  sc'cmcd  inclined  to  join  the  coalition.     If  Mons 
fell,  they  would  certainly  remain  neutral  ;  and  they  mi^ht  possibly  become 
hastile.      **The  risk,"  he  wrote  to  Ileinsius,  "is  great :  yet  I  am  not  with- 
out hope.     I  will  do  what  can  be  done.     The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 
On  the  very  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written  Mons  fell.     The  bicge 
had  been  vigorously  pressed.     Lewis  himself,  though  suffering  from  the 
gout,  had  set  the  example  of  strenuous  exertion,     llis  houseliold  troops, 
the  iinciit  body  of  soldiers  in  Kuroi>e,  had,  uniler  his  eye  surpassed  them- 
selves.    The  young  nobles  of  his  court  had  tried  to  attract  his  notice  by 
aposing  themselves  to  the  hottest  fire  with  the  same  gay  alacrity  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit  their  graceful   figures  at  his  balls.     His 
voundcd  soldiers  were  charmed  by  the  Ix^nignant  courtesy  with  which  he 
ualkcd  among  their  ixUlets,  assisted  while  wounds  were  <lres>ed  by  the  hos- 
|iital  surgeons,  and  breakfasted  cm  a  porringer  of  the  hospital  broth.     While 
all  was  obedience  and  enthusiasm  amcmgthe  besiegers,  all  was  disunion  and 
dismay  among  the  besieged.     The  duty  of  the   French  lines  was  so  well 
performed  that  no  messenger  sent  by  W  illiam  was  able  to  cross  them.     The 
garrison  did  not  know  that  relief  was  close  at  hand.     The  burghers  were 
appalled  by  the  prospect  of  those  horrible   calamities  which  befall  cities 
taken  by  storm.     Showers  of  shells  and  redhot  bullets  were  falling  in  the 
streets.     The  town  was  on  fire  in  ten  ]>laces  at  once.     The  peaceful  in- 
kbitants  dcriveil  an  unwonted  courage  from  the  excess  of  their  fear,  and 
rose  on  the   soldiers.      Thenceforth    resistance   was    im])ossible ;    and   a 
capitulation  was  concluded.     The  armies  then  retired  into  ({uarters.     Mili- 
tary operations  were  suspendeil  during  some   weeks  :  Lewis  returned  in 
triumph  to  Versailles  ;  and  William  paid  a  short  visit  to  Kngland,  where 
hb  presence  was  much  needed.* 

He  found  the  ministers  still  employed  in  tracing  out  the  ramifications  of 
the  plot  which  had  been  discoveretl  just  before  his  departure,  ^vnnam  re- 
Eoriy  in  January,  Preston,  A^hton,  and  KUiot  had  been  arraigned  turns  to 
St  the  Old  bailey.  They  claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their  T?fiKf 
challenges.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  \rj  them  separately.  The  i^rvstonand 
audience  was  numerous  and  splendid.  Many  peers  were  present. 
The  Lord  President  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  aitendcii  in  order  to 
PTuve  that  the  papers  produced  in  Court  Mere  the  same  which  Hillop  had 
uiooght  to  Whitehall.  A  considerable  number  of  Judges  appeared  on  the 
bench ;  and  Holt  presided.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  well  deser\'es  to  be  attentively  studied,  and  to  be  compared  with 
the  reports  of  other  trials  which  had  not  long  before  taken  place  under  the 
amc  roof.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  tribunal  had  undergone  in  a  few  months 
a  change  so  complete  that  it  might  .seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  ages. 
Twelve  years  earlier,  unhappy  Roman  Catholics,  accused  of  wickedness 
which  had  never  entered  into  their  thoughts,  had  sto<Kl  in  that  dock.  The 
witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  repeated  their  hideous  fictions  amidst  the 
applauding  hums  of  the  audience.  The  judges  had  shared,  or  had  pre- 
tended to  ."ihare,  the  stupid  credulity  and  the  savage  passicms  of  the  popu- 
hce,  had  exchanged  smiles  and  compliments  with  tlie  perjured  informers, 
had  roared  down  the  arguments  feel)ly  stammered  forth  by  the  ])risoners, 
and  had  not  1>een  ashamed,  in  passing  the  sentence  of  deatli,  to  make  ribald 

*  London  Gazette  from  March  36  to  April  13,  \i*)\  \  Monthly  .NFcrcurics  of  M.irch  and 
Apnl;  William's  Letters  to  Hcinsiusnf  March  i8  uikI  29,  April  7  and  9 :  Dange.iu's  Mu- 
man  :  The  Siege  of  Moii««,  .1  trngi-coniKdy.  i'''i>i.  1m  this  ilr;iiii;i  the  c'tTfiy,  who  arc  in 
lbciacert»t  of  France,  persuade  the  burgliL-rs  tu  deliver  up  the  tuwii.  This  treason  calls 
Sfiith  aa  ind^piant  exclamation : 

"Oh  ime%tcra(k,  shopcnft.  how  do  yc  effeminate 
The  utiailg  of  men  I  " 
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jests  on  piirjjatoty  imd  Ihe  n 

over,  ihc  Imlchery  of  Whigs 

tlitmselvi;*  i.i  ilieir  new  Work  with  even  more  thnn  iheir  old  barbnriiy.    T" 

these  scaiKiiN  ihc  Revolution  had  put  an  end.     Whoever,  after  pcrusin] 

the  trials  cif  Irtland  and  Pickeriuj;,  of  Grove  and  Berry,  of  Sidney,  Comiib 

and  Alice  l.idlc,  turns  lo  Ihe  trials  of  Prestan  aadAshton,  will  be  a:'     '  * 


by  ihe  conttast.  The  Solicitor  General,  Somer?,  eonducted  the  ptosecv 
tion  and  humanity  of  which  his  predecessors  had  \A 
"  I  did  never  think,"  he  said,  "  that  it  wni  ihe  part  a 


i-cre  of  counsel  for  the  King  in  cases  of  this  nature  to  aegTB*att 
iif  thu  prisoners,  or  W  put  falaetolouts  on  the  evidence,"*  Hdl'i 
conduct  w.-is  riullless.  Follexfcn,  an  older  man  than  Holt  or  Somen,  re* 
laiiiol  a  lilttc,— and  a  little  was  loo  much,— of  the  tone  of  thai  bad  school 
in  which  he  li.ici  been  bred.  But,  ihough  lie  once  or  twice  forgol  the  aDsten 
decorum  of  Ins  place,  lie  cannot  he  accused  of  any  violation  of  substanlill 
justice.  ThL'  pri -oners  themselves  seem  to  have  been  surprised  by  [he  fiup 
ncss  ami  gcnllL'nL':.s  with  which  they  were  treated.  "  I  would  not  mislead 
tile  jury,  I  '11  :i','.iire  you,"  sftid  Molt  to  Pr«ston,  "  nor  do  Your  LDnlil)i| 
any  manner  uf  injury  in  the  world."  "  No,  my  Lord,"  sud  Prastca  |  "| 
ice  it  well  enough  that  Your  Lordship  would  not.  "  Whatever  my  fate  ma* 
be,"  said  Ashtou.  ■■  I  cannot  but  own  tlv.n  I  linve  ha<i  a  fair  Irinl  f,.r  my  Jife.* 

llie  culprits  g:)iu<Hi  nolliinjj  by  the  inuileralioii  of  l)ie  .Solicitor  General  or 
by  the  iuipariialily  of  llie  Court  :  for  Ihe  evidence  was  irresistible.  Tlie 
nieaniti^  of  the  ]>apers  sciwil  by  Biltop  w.is  !jo  ]>lain  that  ihe  dullest  jurtmin 
could  nut  misundciatand  it.  Of  those  paperjt  ]iart  was  fully  proved  to  be 
in  Preston's  liandwriting.  Part  was  in  Ashlon  s  handwritiui;  :  but  this  Iht 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  not  the  means  of  proviiig.  They  therefmc 
rested  ihc  case  aj>nlnsl  Ashton  on  the  indisjiutablc  facts  that  the  treasonable 
jiacket  liad  been  found  in  liis  busuni.  and  that  ht  had  us«l  laiipu^^  which 
was  quite  uninlelligilile  c\ce|>t  011  the  Mi|>[Ki-ii ion  that  he  had  a  guilty  kamr- 
iedj;eofthecuntcnts.t 

Both  I'reston  and  Axhlcm  weie  convicted  am!  senleuceil  to  death.  .\sh- 
KiLi.uiion  ton  was  speedily  executct.  He  might  have  saved  his  life  by  making 
ofAihiML  disclosures,  lint  thougli  he  declareii  that,  if  he  were  spared,  ht 
would  always  be  a  faithful  subject  of 'Hieir  Alnjesties,  he  was  fully  residreil 
not  to  give  iip  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  In  this  resolution  he  was  rn- 
couraged  by  the  noujuring  divines  who  attended  him  in  his  cell.  It  wv. 
bablbl''tl  lhva.'El  I  IT 

!>cafr  sc  bed  bn 


[. 
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Elliot  was  not  brought  to  trial.     The  evidence  against  him  was  not  quite 
so  clear  as  that  on  which  his  associates  had  been  convicted  ;  and  he  was  not 
worth  the  anger  of  the  ruling  powers.      The  fate  of  Preston  was  -^    , 
kmg  in  suspense.    The  Jacobites  affected  to  be  confident  that  the  iiTev>?utfon 
government  would  not  dare  to  shed  his  blood.    He  was,  they  said,  Jon^'*"'**' 
a  favourite  at  Versailles,  and  his  death  would  be  followed  by  a 
terrible  retaliation.     They  scattered  about  the  streets  of  London  papers  in 
vhich  it  was  asserted  that,  if  any  harm  befell  him,  Mountjoy,  and  all  the 
•jlher  Englishmen  of  quality  who  were  prisoners  in  France,  would  be  broken 
on  the  wheel.*   These  absurd  threats  would  not  have  deferred  the  execution 
one  day.     But  those  who  had  Preston  in  their  power  were  not  unwilling  to 
spare  him  on  certain  conditions.     He  was  privy  to  all  the  counsels  of  the 
disaffected  party,  and  could  furnish  information  of  the  highest  value.     He 
was  informed  tliat  his  fate  depended  on  himself.    The  struggle  was  long  and 
levcTc.     Pride,  conscience,  party  spirit,  were  on  one  side  ;  the  intense  love 
of  life  on  the  other.    He  went  during  a  time  irresolutely  to  and  fro.     He  lis- 
tened to  his  brother  Jacobites  ;  and  his  courage  rose.     He  listened  to  the 
agents  of  the  government ;  and  his  heart  sank  within  him.     In  an  evening, 
when  he  had  dined  and  drank  his  claret,  he  feared  nothing.     He  would  die 
like  a  man,  rather  than  save  his  neck  by  an  act  of  baseness.    But  his  temper 
iras  very  different  when  he  woke  the  next  morning,  when  the  courage  which 
he  had  drawn  from  wine  and  company  had  evaporated,  when  he  was  alone 
irith  the  iron  grates  and  stone  walls  and  when  the  thought  of  the  block, 
the  axe,  and  the  sawdust  rose  in  his  mind.      During  some  time  he  regu- 
Uriy  wrote  a  confession  every  forenoon,  when  he  was  sober,  and  burned 
it  every  night   when    he    was    merry. t      His  nonjuring   friends  formed 
apian  for  bringing  Sancroft  to  visit  the  Tower,  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  that 
me  exhortations  of  so  great  a  prelate  and  so  great  a  saint  would  confirm  the 
wavering  virtue  of  the  prisoner.:^     Whether  this  plan  would  have  been 
accessfal  may  be  doubted  ;  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  ;  the  fatal  hour 
drew  near,  and  the  fortitude  of  Preston  give  way.     He  confesse<l  his  guilt, 
and  named  Clarendon,  Dartmouth,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  William  Penn  as 
Us  accomplices.     He  added  a  long  list  of  persons  against  whom  he  could 
not  himself  give  evidence,  but  who,  if  he  could  trust  to  Penn's  assurances, 
were  friendly  to  King  James.     Among  these  persons  were  Devonshire  and 
Dorset§    There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  either  of  these 
neat  noblemen  ever  had  any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Saint  Germains. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  accuse  Penn  of  deliberate  falsehood.     He 
was  credulous  and  garrulous.  The  Lord  Steward  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
had  shared  in  the  vexation  wth  which  their  party  had  observed  the  leaning 
of  William  towards  the  Tories ;   and  they  had  probably  expressed  that 
iQoUion  unguardedly.     So  weak  a  man  as  Penn,  wishing  to  find  Jacobites 
eierywhere,  and  prone  to  believe  whatever  he  wished,  might  easily  put  an 
cmxicons  construction  on  invectives  such  as  the  haughty  and  irritable  Devon- 
dare  was  but  too  ready  to  utter,  and  on  sarcasms  such  as,  in  moments  of 
spleen,  dropped  but  too  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  keen-witted  Dorset. 
Uermartheny  a  Tory,  and  a  Tory  who  had  been  mercilessly  persecuted  by 
ihe  WhigSy  was  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  this  idle  hearsay.     But  he 
leoeived  no  encouragement  from  his  master,  who,  of  all  the  great  politicians 
■entioned  in  history,  was  the  least  prone  to  suspicion.     When  William  re- 
■ned  to  England,  Preston  was  brought  before  him,  and  was  comnianded 
0  repeat  the  conifession  which  had  already  been  made  to  the  ministers. 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
t  Ibid. ;  Burnet,  ii.  7/. 

t  Letter  <W Collier  9nd  Cook  to  Sancroft  among  the  Tanner  MSS. 
/  Ctamarthca  to  WiJIum,  February  3,  169^  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  443. 
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The  King  stood  behind  the  Lonl  Presidents  chair  and  listened  {^vely  while 
Clarendon,  Dartmouth,  Turner,  and  Penn  were  named.  But  as  soon  as  the 
prisoner,  juissing  from  what  he  could  himself  testify,  began  to  repeat  the 
stories  which  Penn  had  told  him,  William  touched  Caemiarthcn  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  **  My  Lord,  we  have  had  too  much  of  this."*  The  King's 
judicious  magnanimity  had  its  proper  reward.  Devonshii-e  and  Durdet  be- 
came from  that  day  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  the  master  who, 
in  spite  of  calamity,  for  which  their  oun  indiscretion  had  perhaps  furnished 
some  ground,  had  continued  to  repose  confidence  in  their  loyalty,  f 

Even  those  who  were  undoubtedly  criminal,  were  generally  t  rcatcd  with  great 
lANiity  lenity.  Clarendon  lay  in  the  Tower  alx)ut  six  months.  His  guilt 
the^Sn-**  was  fully  establishe<l ;  and  a  party  among  the  Whics  called  loudly 
spirators.  and  importunately  for  his  head.  But  he  was  saved  by  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Rochester,  by  the  good  oiBces  of  the  humane  and 
generous  Buniet,  and  by  Mary's  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  mother.  The 
prisoner's  confinement  was  not  strict.  He  was  allowed  to  entertain  his 
friends  at  dinner.  When  at  length  his  health  began  to  suffer  fnjm  restraint, 
he  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  country  under  the  care  of  a  wanlcr  :  the 
warder  was  soon  removed  ;  and  Clarendon  \\  as  informed  that,  while  he  led 
a  (luict  rural  life,  he  should  not  be  molested. t 

The  treason  of  Dartmouth  was  of  no  common  dye.  He  was  an  English 
Dart-  seaman ;  and  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  betraying  Portsmouth  to  the 
iiKJuih.  French,  and  had  offered  to  take  the  command  of  a  French  squadron 
against  his  country.  It  was  a  serious  aggravation  of  his  ^ilt  that  he  hod 
been  one  of  the  very  first  persons  who  took  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary. 
He  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the  Council  Cliamber.  A  narrative  of 
what  passed  there,  written  by  himself,  has  been  preserve<1.  In  that  narrative 
he  admits  that  he  was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and  delicacy.  He 
vehemently  asserted  his  innocence.  He  declared  tliat  he  had  never  cor- 
responded with  Saint  Gcrmains,  that  he  was  no  favouiitc  there,  and  that 
Mary  of  Modena  in  particular  owed  him  a  grudge.  '*  My  Lords,"  he  said. 
**  I  am  an  Englishman.  I  always,  when  the  interest  of  the  House  of 
liourbon  was  strongest  here,  shunned  the  French,  both  men  and  women.  I 
would  lose  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  rather  than  see  Portsmouth  in  the 
power  of  foreigners.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  that  King  Lewis 
will  conquer  us  merely  for  the  benefit  of  King  James.  I  am  certain  that 
nothing  can  be  truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some  foolish  talk  over  a  bottle.** 
His  protestations  seem  to  have  produced  some  effect ;  for  he  was  at  first 
})ermitted  to  remain  in  the  gentle  custody  of  the  Black  Rod.  On  further 
inquiry,  however,  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.  After  a 
confinement  of  a  few  weeks  he  died  of  apoplexy  :  but  lie  lived  long  enough 
to  complete  his  disgrace  by  oO'ering  his  sword  to  the  new  government,  and 
by  expressing  in  fervent  language  his  ho]>e  that  he  mi^ht,  by  the  gooilnesa 
of  (lod  and  of  Their  Majesties,  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  much 
he  hated  the  French. § 

"  That  this  account  of  what  passed  is  true  in  substance  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
Life  of  James,  ii.  443.  I  have  taken  one  or  two  slit^ht  circuinstatices  from  Dalrymple, 
wlio,  I  hKrIievc,  took  them  from  papers,  now  irrecoverably  lost,  which  he  had  seen  in  th« 
Scotch  Collcf^e  at  Paris. 

t  The  wisdom  of  William's  "  seeming  clemency  "  i.s  admitted  in  the  Lifu  of  James,  ii. 
4^13.  The  Prince  of  Oranj^e's  method,  it  is  acknowledged,  "  succeeded  so  w'cU  that, 
wnatever  sentiments  these  L(»rd.s  which  Mr  Penn  had  named  might  have  had  at  that 
time,  they  proved  in  effect  most  bitter  enemies  to  Hi<«  M.ijusty's  cause  afterwards."  It 
ought  to  DC  observed  that  this  part  of  the  Life  of  James  was  revised  and  corrected  by 
his  son. 

t  See  his  Diary  :  Evelyn's  Diary,  M.ir.  25,  April  22,  July  ii*  1691  ;  Burnet,  ii.  71; 
Letters  of  Rochester  to  Burnet,  March  31  and  April  2.  1601. 

}  Life  of  James,  u.  443,  450  ;  Le^e  Papers  in  tht  MacK\w\o&\\  OaWtcCvou. 
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Tamer  ran  no  serious  risk  :  for  the  government  w«as  most  unwilling  to 
send  to  the  scaffold  one  of  the  Seven  who  liad  signed  the  memo- 
Table  petition.  A  ^varrant  was  however  issued  for  his  apprehension  ;  ™*"'^" 
and  his  friends  had  little  hope  that  he  would  long  remain  undiscovered :  for 
bis  nose  was  such  as  none  who  had  seen  it  could  forget ;  and  it  was  to  little 
purpose  that  he  put  on  a  flowing  wig,  and  that  he  suffered  his  beard  to 
grow.  The  pursuit  was  probably  not  very  hot :  for,  after  skulking  a  few 
weeks  in  England,  he  succeeiied  in  crossing  the  Cliannel,  and  passed  some 
time  in  France.* 

A  warrant  was  issued  against  Penn  ;  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  mes- 
sengers. It  chanced  that,  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  sent  in  ^^^^ 
search  of  him,  he  was  attending  a  remarkable  ceremony  at  some 
distance  from  his  home.  An  event  had  taken  place  which  a  historian, 
whose  object  is  to  record  the  real  life  of  a  nation,  ought  not  to  i^ass  un- 
noticed. While  London  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  a  plot  had  been 
discovered,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  (Quakers,  died. 

More  than  forty  years  had  cla]>sed  since  Fox  had  begun  to  see  visions  and 
to  cast  out  devils. t  He  was  then  a  youth  of  pure  morals  and  ivntiiof 
grave  deportment,  with  a  perverse  tem|^r,  with  the  education  of  a  ^•o!s"^^'hiJ, 
uhouring  man,  and  with  an  intellect  in  the  most  unlia])py  of  all  c.i>.uiictcr. 
states,  that  is  to  say,  too  much  disordered  for  li)x:rty,  and  not  sufhciently  dis- 
ordered for  Bedlam.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  ]:>lacetl  were  hudi 
as  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  out  in  the  strongest  form  the  constitutional 
ctiieases  of  his  mind.  At  the  time  when  his  faculties  were  ripening.  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  were  striving  for  mastery,  an<l 
were,  in  every  comer  of  the  realm,  refuting  and  reviling  each  other.  lie 
wandered  from  congregation  to  congregation  :  he  heard  priests  harangue 
a§;aiiist  Puritana :  he  heard  Puritans  harangue  against  priests :  and  he  in 
«in  applied  for  spiritual  direction  and  consolation  to  doctors  of  both  ])articb. 
One  jolly  old  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  communion  told  him  to  smoke 
tobacco  and  sing  psalms :  another  counselled  him  to  go  and  lose  some  blood,  t 
From  these  advisers  the  young  inquirer  turned  in  disgust  to  the  Dissenters, 
md  found  them  also  blind  guides.§  After  some  time  he  came  to  the  con- 
dosion  that  no  hunmn  being  was  competent  to  instruct  him  in  divine  things, 
and  tliat  the  troth  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  dh'ect  inspiration  from 
heafen.  He  argued  that,  as  the  division  of  languages  began  at  Babel,  and 
as  the  persecutors  of  Christ  put  on  the  cross  an  inscription  in  Latin,  (Ircck, 
and  Hebrew,  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  more  especially  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  must  Ik:  useless  to  a  Christian  minister.  |1     Indeed,  ho 

*  Bomet,  iL  ri  :  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  4  and  18.  i6qY  ;  Letter  from  Turner  to  Sancroft, 
7aa  19,  169}  ;  Letter  froin  Sancroft  to  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  April  s,  1^192.  These  two 
fakn  an  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  are  printed  in  the  Life 
of  CcB  by  a  Layman.  Turner's  escape  to  France  is  mentioned  in  Narcissus  Luttrcll's 
IHuy  las  Febniary  169a  See  also  a  Dialogue  between  the  Hi^^hop  of  Ely  and  his  Con* 
fdeace,  i6ch  February,  169^.  The  dialogue  is  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
The  iSiahop  hears  him^lf  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  cries  out, 

"  Come,  lirothcr  Pen,  'tis  time  wc  b<»tli  were  gone.  ■* 

t  For  a  upecimen  of  his  visions,  see  his  Journal,  pai<e  13  ;  for  his  casting  out  of  devils, 
pite  a&     I  quoic  the  folio  edition  of  1763.  \  Journal,  pa^jc  4.        |  Ibid.,  page  7. 

I  **  What  ihcy  know,  they  know  naturally,  who  turn  from  the  command  and  err  from 
the  spirit,  whose  fruit  withers,  who  saith  that  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Inline  is  the  original : 
kfore  Kabell  wjls  the  earth  wa<  of  one  language  :  and  Nimrod  tlie  cunning  hunter,  bc- 
fim  the  Lord*  which  oune  out  of  cursed  Ham's  stork,  the  original  and  builder  of  BabelL 
vkoB  God  confounded  with  many  languages  and  this  they  s-^y  L^  the  original  who  erred 
from  the  spirit  and  command  ;  and  Pilate  had  his  original  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latine, 
vhicb  cmoliod  Christ  and  set  over  him." — A  message  from  the  Lord  to  the  Parliament 
ef  England,  bv  G.  Fox,  1654.  The  same  ar>;ument  will  be  found  in  the  Journal,  but.  V\a\k 
tteen  pot  by  the  odicor  into  a  little  better  English.  "  Dust  thon  think  to  luakc  nv\u\^X.cTs 
d  Chivt  hr  these  natur.iJ  con futcd  hn^uuges  which  sprung  from  HabcW,  axe  adiOVTC^^tv 
RitfyiiM.  aadnct  atop  ofChri:>t,  the  Lite,  by  a  />cr!sccuu»r  ?  "— Pa-^c  64. 
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u-.ts  so  fiir  from  knowing  many  knguages,  that  he  knew  none  ;  nor  can  ihe 
most  corrupt  passage  in  Hebrew  be  more  nnintelligible  lo  the  nnlomed 
than  liis  Eii;{lisli  often  is  to  the  roost  ncute  and  atlentive  reader, *  One  of 
the  precious  tnilhii  which  were  divinely  revealed  to  this  new  apostle  wax, 
ihni  it  waii  falM.'li<iod  and  adulation  to  use  the  second  person  plural  instead 
nf  [he  sfconil  pi  i-imi  lingular.  Another  was,  that  lo  talk  of  the  month  of 
^[,^^cll  ivas  lo  iior.liip  the  bloodthirsty  cod  Mars,  and  that  to  talk  of 
Mijnday  im-i  Ifi  |>.iy  idolatrous  homage  to  the  moon.  To  say  Good  morning 
iir  KjKviA  evening  w.is  highly  reprehensible  ;  for  those  phrases  evidently  im- 
ported that  did  li.iil  made  l»d  days  and  bad  nights.f  A  Christian  wat 
iKimid  to  Tacir  i!i  itli  itself  rather  than  touch  his  hat  to  the  greatest  of  man- 
kinij.  \Vli<.'ii  I  iiv  M'a.s  challenged  to  produce  any  Scriptural  authority  for 
tliis  domua,  hj  ^i'.liI  the  passage  in  which  it  ii  written  that  Shadnich, 
Mcshacli,  and  Aljcdnego  were  thrown  into  the  fiety  furnace  with  Iheir  hali 
on  ;  and,  if  liis  t,\\\\  narrative  may  be  trusted,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England 
wan  allugcthcr  iinalile  lo  answer  this  aigumenl  except  by  crying  out,  "Take 
him  away,  ;;.^iik>i.' i  Fox  insisted  much  on  the  not  less  wci^ly  nrgumeM 
that  tlic  Turk-,  never  ahtnr  thril  bare  heads  to  their  snperiors;  and  be  i 
askc<l.  wiili  great  animntion,  whether  those  who  bore  the  noble  n '    ~ 


surpass  Turk'!  in  virtue.g    Bowing  he  strictly  pro- 


hibited, and,  iuilecd,  i^ccmed  to  consiilvr  it  as  the  efTecl  of  Salanical  iii- 
lluence  :  for,  as  he  observed,  the  woman  in  the  Cospcl,  while  she  had  a 
spirit  of  iullrmity,  was  Imned  Ii^etlicr,  and  ceased  to  bow  as  soon  a; 
Divine  power  had  lilicralcil  her  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Evil  One.H  His 
f  spcisitionii  of  the  sacreii  writings  were  of  a  %-ery  peculiar  kind.  Passages 
wliicb  had  lieen,  in  tbc  apprchensicni  of  all  the  reaiiers  of  the  Gospels  during 
sixteen  cinliiricj.  figurative,  he  construed  literally.  Passages,  which  no 
human  buin^  before  him  had  ever  umJerstooit  in  any  other  than  a  lilenl 
sense,  lie  conslmcrl  figuratively.  Thus,  from  those  rhetorical  expressions  in 
ivliicii  the  .luly  of  patience  under  injuries  is  enjoined  he  deduced  the  doc- 
trine thit  selfdefence  against  pirates  and  assassins  is  unlawful.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlic  plain  comnianrls  to  baptise  with  u-atcr,  and  to  partake  U 
'     *  ■ '  n  of  the  redeniption  of  mankind  he  pro- 


"! 
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houses,  intemipting  pra3rers  and  sermons  with  clamour  iind  scurrility/  and 
Postering  rectors  and  justices  with  epistles  much  resembling  burlesques  of 
'i!&ose  sublime  odes  in  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  the  calamities 
^C  Babylon  and  Tyre.t     He  soon  acquired  great  notoriety  by  these  feats, 
K^is  strange  face,  his  strange  chant,  his  immovable  hat,  and  his   leather 
^Tceches  were  known  all  over  the  country  ;  and  he  boasts  that,  as  soon  as 
^"lie  rumour  was  heard    '*  The  Man  in  Leather  l^reeches  is  coming,"  terror 
^«ized  hypocritical  professors,  and  hireling  priests  made  haste  to  get  out  of 
^is  way^     He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  and  set  in  the  stocks,  sometimes 
justly,  for  disturbing  the  public  worship  of  congregations,  and  sometimes 
unjustly,  for  merely  talking  nonsense.    He  soon  gathered  round  him  a  Inxly 
of  disciples,  some  of  whom  went  beyond  himself  in  absurdity.    He  has  toKl 
us  that  one  of  his  friends  walked  naked  through  Skipton  declaring  the 
tnith,§  and  that  another  was  divinely  moved  to  go  naked  during  several 
years  to  marketplaces,  and  to  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  clergymcn.il 
Fox  complains  bitterly  that  these  pious  acts,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  requited  by  an  untoward  generation  with  hooting,  pelting,  coachwhip- 
ping,  and  horsewhipping.     But,  though  he  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  suf- 
ferers, he  did  not  go  ouite  to  their  lengths.     He  sometimes,  indeed,  was 
impelled  to  strip  himself  partially.  Thus  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  walked 
barefoot  through  Lichfield,  crying,  **  Woe  to  the  bloody  city."  IF  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  exhibit  himself  before  the  public 
without  that  decent  garment  from  which  his  popular  appellation  was  derived. 
If  we  form  our  judgment  of  George  Fox  simply  by  looking  at  his  own 
actions  and  writings,  we  shall  see  no  reason  for  placing  him,  momlly  or  in- 
tellectually, above  Ludowick  Muggleton  or  Joanna  Southcote.  But  it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  rank  the  sect  which  regards  him  as  its  founder  with  the 
Mnggletonians  or  the  Southcotians.     It  chanced  that  among  the  thousands 
whom  his  enthusiasm  infected  were  a  few  persons  whose  abilities  and  attain- 
ments were  of  a  very  different  order  from  his  own.     Robert  Barclay  was  a 
man  of  considerable  parts  and  learning.     William  Penn,  though  inferior  to 
Barclay  in  both  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
sdiolar.     That  such  men  should  have  become  the  followers  of  George  Fox 
ought  not  to  astonish  any  person  who  remembers  what  quick,  vigorous,  and 
highly  cultivated  intellects  were  in  our  own  time  duped  by  the  unknown 
tongues.     The  truth  is  that  no  powers  of  mind  constitute  a  security  against 
errors  of  this  description.     Touching  God  and  His  ways  with  man,  tlie 
highest  human  faculties  can  discover  little  more  than  the  meanest.     In 
theology,  the  interval  is  small  indeed  between  Aristotle  and  a  child,  between 
Archimedes  and  a  naked  savage.    It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  wise  men, 
weary  of  investigation,  tormented  by  uncertainty,  longing  to  l)elicvc  some- 
thing, and  yet  seeing  objections  to  everything,  should  submit  themselves 
absolutely  to  teachers  who,  with  firm  and  undoubting  faith,  lay  claim  to  a 
supernatural  commission.     Thus  we  frequently  see  inquisitive  and  restless 
spirits  take  refuge  from  their  own  scepticism  in  the  bosom  of  a  church  which 
pretends  to  infallibility,  and,  after  questioning  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
bring  themselves  to  worship  a  wafer.    And  thus  it  was  that  Fox  made  some 
converts  to  whom  he  was  immeasurably  inferior  in  everything  except  the 
energy  of  his  convictions.      By  these  converts  his   rude  doctrines  were 
policed  into  a  form  somewhat  less  shocking  to  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
No  proposition  which  he  had  laid  down  was  retracted.     No  indecent  or 

*  See,  for  example,  the  Journal,  pages  34,  26,  and  51. 

t  See,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to  Sawrey,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  Joum.il,  page 
86;  the  Epistle  to  William  Lampitt,  a  clergyman,  which  begins,  "The  word  of  the  I.onl 
to  thee,  on  Lampitt,**  page  88 ;  and  the  Epistle  to  another  clergyman  whom  he  calls 
Priest  Tatham,  page  93.  %  Jourual,  yoge  55. 

/  Ibid,  page  300.  |  Ibid,  page  :^23-  ^  ^>^>»^^  WV^  *?* 
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ridkuloii!<  .11-1  \i1iiLh  he  had  done  or  a[)proved  \nis  coiKlaniKtl :  bii(  ultal 
ivasmu^t  ^rO'-Iy  ,it<~iird  in  bis  Ihcories  and  pn dices  wai  iarniictId<nTn,orat 
least  iioi  oliiin.ftii  rni  Ihe  public:  whalever  could  lie  made  lORppeortptxiou* 
u-ns  set  in  i]u    \?,\n:-A  light  i   hii  gibbenih  wns  tmnslatcd  inin  EitglUh  i 
mcnniiiL.r'i  wliicti  lie  wiMild  bave  been  quite  unable  Id  cunipiehend  wmc  ptf 
on  Ins  |ihr.isi":  :  \nA  his  x^tEm,  so  mucb  impnmd  thu  he  would  not  haiC 
Vniiuii  it  aL;airi.  ii  i- defended  by  numerous  citations  from  P^an  pbilosopbcn     ! 
and  Cliri^iiini  f;iriiL'r>  whose  names  he  hnd  never  beard."     Slill,  however,    ,| 
ilmie  uhii  IlvI  ivmodelled  his  theology  continued  lo  prolies^,  aiul  doubilea 
lo  fi:el,  pnifniind  n'vcroncc  for  him ;  and  his  craiy  episllo  weie  to  tbe  kul 
received  :iii(;  r.-ml  wLth  respect  in  Quaker  mcEtiiigs  all  over  the  counlcy. 
His  denth  pr.  iJunil  ^  senaation  which  was  not  confined  lohii  own  ilis^ples,     I 
On  llic  moniMiL;  <>i  tlic  fnnei^  a  great  multitude  Bssembled  round  Ibc  meet-     J 
ing  house  in  (Ii.ili  ihiirch  Street.    Thence  the  corpicVfaiboroetotliebtiri^  J 
grounil  of  till.'  -1.1 ;  uinr  Bunhiil  Fields.    Several  orBlort  addre»e<l  the  crow^  < 
ivhidi  liili^l  I  liL' ivimtery,  Penn  was CDn<^icuous  among  those  tlisciplct  wbth  J 


mitie^Uhi:  v(.'iit:[,iblccorpMlo  tbeeanii.  Thi  niiriinnni  liii  Iwiini  Ijlmin.  I 
nnisnol  when  he  learned  that  -wanaon  were  out  omiuxt  bim.    He '~'— 1.\ 
took  lli^hl,  niid  remained  nDny  monlliscoaEealedltiun  thft  pnblic  eyct 


A  short  lime  utter  liii  disnppearance,  Sidney  received  fmm  bim  a  Ttninn^ 
Ini.nttw  cumiiiunicaiion.  I'eiin  twgged  for  an  imerview,  but  insisted  on  j 
[■"■Ji'lraii  prninise  that  he  sliould  be  sufien-d  lo  return  unmolested  lo  (jj, 
sijnti.  hidinij  place.  Siilney  obtained  the  royal  ]jermission  lii  moke  jo 
a]i]>ointnicnt  on  thee  terms.  I'enn  came  to  the  rcmle^vous,  and  spoken 
length  in  his  own  defence,  lie  declareil  tliat  he  was  n  faithful  subject  of 
King  William  anil  (Jneeii  Mary,  and  that,  if  be  knew  of  any  ik sif^i  againu 
them,  he  would  discover  it.  Departing  from  his  Vea  and  Nay,  he  protested, 
as  iti  the  presence  of  (iiid,  thai  lie  knew  of  no  plot,  and  that  be  didiut 
lictieve  that  (here  was  any  nkit.  unless  the  ambitious  ]in>jecls  of  the  Fresdi 
g{)Vemnienl  might  be  called  plot^i.  Sidney,  amazed  probably  by  healing  i 
;)erson,  who  had  such  an  abhorrence  of  lies  that  he  would  not  use  the  cun- 
mon  forms  of  civility,  nnil  such  an  abhorrence  of  oaihs  that  he  would  iw 
kiss  the  book  in  n  court  nf  justice,  tell  something  very  like  a  lie,  and  con. 
firm  il  by  somelhinc  very  like  an  oath,  asked  bow,  if  there  were  really  m 
plot,  ihc  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been  found  on  A4iton  ^t'cre  lo  lie 
explained.    Thifi  question  I'enn  evatled.     "If,"  he  said,   "I  could  only  set 

>  "  T'lKci^lly  uf  l.-ilc,"  uys  Lc.lie,  the  kMii.'sl  of  .i;i  [he  Inciuiet  nf  ihc  sccI,"wh 

ihcm  ihe  insKninus  Hr  )>nn  hns  or  liie  refined  lome  of  Ineir  Enm  nmiaiu,  'aod  br«^ 
ihr>ininti>«iine  furm,  and  hat  made  Ihcm  tpcuk  sense  and  IilngliiJi,  uf  boili  which  G«<|e 

c:a\  tn  mule  il  ;ippi;iir  lli:it  thuir  <iw:liLne  »'nK  1inir.<rin  fmtn  Ihe  businnlne.  and  Ihal  then 
lijiilii^ennnalitraiion  :  and  Iheicfrirc  they  take  iii>on  thtni  to  drfend  all  the  wriliajp  rf 

it  is  inii>a»il,l...}  >xta  nidi  what  ihey  icach  liiw  .11  ihil  dny."     (The  Snake  in  Ihe  Grd^ 
Kied.  n<^,  lniroilu,ii„n.      U-.!ic.iia..n1w.iy'm..re  civil  li._ hi>  broihcr  J.icoliie  Pm. 

nun^e■l«.^  and  *<m=")ii*\il?"].™Jldi'iai"ii'"nio  sense.  "      "''' 
f  In  ihc  Life  of  I'ciin  w1,i.;h  i,  ptifivcd  In  hi,  works  wc  are  loM  lli.il  the  Ksirwa 


^  r      •'.■■.     ■!■'.'/    i  ■ 


i\  ■"!;;.  1  ".  ■ -nl'  i  i  •"■:'[     ■•  i  ^  ■  ;  \ "  :mi;j  ;■  ■  l.:;ii  i:    .1".".       I  v<  ■.•!  '  ■•    ;  r  ..    •  .    i.   • 

:."..;'.!•.  v,i-';I«l  !'c  irniii):! '.lit   !'.»i  lii::i  Id  1:ih>\v.      It  is  nii!v  in  lluu  \\;5\   lii.il  I 

K.\\\  'be  «•!"  scrviLC  to  liim.     A  wiiness  fi»r  the  Cro>vn  I  cannot  In*  ;  lor  my 

conscience  will  not  suffer  me  to  l>e  sworn.*'      He  assured  Sidney  that  the 

itifM  formulahle  enemies  of  the  j^overnment  were  the  tliscontentcd  Whijjs. 

"The  Jacobites  are  not  dangeruus.     There  is  not  a  man  amon^  them  who 

Jins  common  imderstandinj;.     Simic  persons  who  came  over  from  Holland 

wiih  the  Kinj^  are  much  more  to  Ik;  dreaded."     It  d«)es  not  appear  that 

I'cnn  menlione'l  any  names.     He  was  suffered  to  <lepart  in  safety.     N«i 

active  search  was  made  for  him.    He  lay  hid  in  U^ndon  cinring  some  m<  Muh>, 

and  then  stole  down  to  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  made  his  escape  to  Krance. 

After  aljout  three  years  of  waiulering  and  lurking,  he,  by  the  mediation  of 

scmie  eminent  men,  who  over  look  e<l  his  faults  for  tlie  sake  t»f  his  good 

qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the  government,  and  again  venturetl  to  roume 

his  ministrations.     The  return  which  he  made  for  tlie  lenilv  with  whivh  he 

had  been  treate<l  din^s  not  much  raise  his  character.     Scarcely  had  he  again 

begun  to  harangue  in  public  about  the  imlawfulness  of  war,  when  he  sent  a 

me<;sage  earnestly  exhorting  James  to  make  an  inmiediate  descent  on  Kng- 

land  with  thirty  thousand  men.* 

Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Vrcston  was  decided.  After  several 
respites,  the  government,  con vincctl  that,  though  he  had  told  much,  he  couhl 
tell  more,  fixed  a  day  for  his  execution,  and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  have  the 
machinciy  of  death  in  reatliness.f  But  he  was  again  resjiited,  and,  after  a 
delay  of  some  weeks,  obtaincfl  a  pardon,  which,  however,  exlendcl  ivt.iti 
only  to  his  life,  an<l  left  hi^  property  subject  to  all  the  con.se-  i*-"-'*^-"'^''- 
qucnccs  of  his  attainder.  As  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  gave  new  cause 
of  offence  and  su«])icion,  and  was  again  anvsted,  examined,  and  sent  to 
jirison.t  At  length  he  was  permittecl  to  retire,  pursued  by  the  hisses  and 
curses  of  both  p.inies,  to  a  lonely  manor  house  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire. There,  at  least,  he  had  not  to  emlure  the  scornful  Kx>ks  of  old  asso- 
ciates who  had  once  thought  him  a  man  of  dauntles:>  courage  and  ^]H)tle^s 
honour,  but  who  now  pronounced  that  lie  was  at  best  a  meanspirited  c(»ward. 
and  hinted  their  suspicions  that  he  had  been  fn)m  the  Iwginning  a  spy  and  a 
trepan. §  He  employed  the  short  and  sad  remains  of  hi.<  life  in  turning  the 
<.'onsulati<in  of  lioethius  into  Knglish.  The  translation  was  ]>ublished  aficr 
the  translator's  death.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of  .some  very  un- 
sntcessful  attempts  tv)  enrich  our  versification  with  new  metres,  and  on 
account  of  the  allusions  with  which  the  preface  is  filled.  Under  a  thin  veil 
of  figurative  language,  I'reslon  exhibiie<i  to  the  public  compassion  or  con- 
tempt his  own  blighted  fame  and  broken  heart.  He  complained  thai  the 
tribunal  which  had  sentenced  him  to  death  h.ad  dealt  with  him  more  leniently 
than  his  former  friends,  and  that  many,  who  ha<l  never  been  tried  by  temp- 

*  Si«liiey  to  Willi.im,  Feb.  27,  iCi*)?.  The  letter  i-*  in  P.ilrvmplc's  Appcmiix,  Part  M. 
Jkvjic  vI.  NarcL«>us  Luttrcll,  >n  liis  Di.\rv  for  Scjtcmbtr  I'lH,  incntiuiis  I'ciiirs  c<cai»e 
fnnn  Shureh.im  to  France.  On  the  5th  oiOfcciubcr  I'-'jjSi  N:l^^.I^«.u.s  made  ihc  f«iIlo\vinj» 
entry;  "Willi.ini  Pcnn  tie  l^u-ikcr,  h,i\in5  for  some  time  ;ib«.i:f>n«letl,  .nml  1  avint;  roni- 
promi^ed  the  innttcr^  a$;.Mn.-t  him,  :ippe:ir>  noM'  in  ntibllr.  ami.  on  Friday  laM,  hc-lii  iurth 
at  the  T>uU  and  Mouth,  in  S.iint  ^I.l^tin's."  On  December  ^ 2,  irK^;,  w.is  dr.iwn  tip  at 
Saint  Crcrmaiiis.  under  Me1f<>ri's  direction,  a  pa(.-er  containing  .1  iuss;i:;c  of  which  the 
f'-*!li^wing  U  a  transl.itii>n  I  "  Mr  IVnn  s;iys  that  Y<iiir  Maje-ly  h.T*  had  "cvt-rd  ocra^ions, 
but  never  any  so  favoiirabli^  .is  thv  1■re^ent ;  and  h'.'  hMi»c«;  that  Vonr  Majesty  will  Imj 
earnest  with  the  nto'>t  Christian  Kin^  not  tn  neglect  it :  th.it  a  descent  with  thirty  thon- 
siand  men  will  not  only  re-<.'stabll.'ih  V«iur  M.ijvnIv.  l>ut  accordiu^  to  all  ap]>e.iran<-e  break 
the  I'.M;^ie."    Thi-;  pjor^r  is.imonj:  t)i»j  N'airnc  M.'^S.,  and  was  inmNlatcilby  Macphersun. 

t  NarcisMi";  I.uitrell't  I>i  trj-.  April  11,  itx^i. 

t  Narcissus  LiittreU'.^  Diary.  Auiji'.^i  it'oi  :  Letter  fmm  Vernon  to  Wharton,  Oct.  17, 
if<)i.  in  the  Hudleian. 

i  The  npinirn  of  the  Jncobitc<  .ipjx-ars  frtim  a  letter  w'nich  is  tLTOOt\^  the  mcW.vc*  c.C  ihe 
French  War  OSSce.    It  wm  wntten  in  Lom'.nn  on  ihc  25lh  of  June  i6«Q\. 


Mvaggereis  was  Sir  John  Fcnwick,  who  haJ,  in  the  late 
royal  favour  ami  in  military  commaml,  and  wa*iiow  an  ii 
and  cons]iiratiir.  In  liiii  exiillaiiuii  liv  furgul  llic  ciiune 
to  wumati.  I  [chad  mure  than  onci:  maJu  himwlf  coi 
civility  to  (he  Queen.  He  now  ostentatiously  put  himsi 
she  tMk  her  airing  and,  while  aU  around  him  uncover 
gave  her  a  rude  itar^  and  cocked  his  hat  in  het  face.  ' 
only  brutal,  but  cowardly.  For  the  law  had  provided 
mere  impertinence,  however  gross  ;  and  the  King  WM 
and  soldier  in  the  kingdom  who  could  not  protect  his  i 
with  his  sword.  All  inat  the  Queen  could  Jo  was  to  ae 
not  to  admit  Sir  John  again  within  the  gates.  But,  lo( 
day  came  when  he  had  reason  to  wish  that  he  lud  resll 
He  found,  by  terrible  proof,  that  of  all  the  Jacobites^ 
assassins  not  excepted,  he  uras  the  only  one  for  whom  W 

A  fetr  days  after  this  event  the  rage  of  the  maleconl 
Thmcun  more  licrccly  than  ever.  The  detection  of  the 
•mroicd.  Preston  was  the  chief  had  brought  on  a  ci 
affairs.  The  nonjuring  bisliops  had,  durinij  the  year } 
dqirivatioD,  continued  to  reside  in  ihe  official  mansions' 
their  own.  Burnet  had,  at  Mary's  icqucsl,  laboured  loi 
His  direct  interference  would  probably  have  done  morel 
therefore  judiciously  employed  the  agency  of  Rocheslsi 
in  the  estimation  of  the  nonjuroia  than  any  statesman  a 
jaror,  and  of  Trevor,  who,  worthless  as  he  was,  hud  ca 
with  the  High  Church  party.  Bancroft  and  his  brethren* 
they  would  consent  to  perform  their  spiritual  duty,  to  a 
confirm  and  to  watch  over  the  faith  and  the  molality  oft 
should  be  bronsht  into  Parliament  to  excuse  ihem  from 


!'>':.;  Vril I.I.IM  AXI'  .!/.//;•  r.  :;: 

-"-;.  ::::.»  l-.n^'-iP-'I  ;  .th'!  Iio   \\:A  \\\\\\-  w  :■<  a<-Nuri'  the  < 'mnt   of  >.ii;;!    (.ri- 

iii"i!is  ihat  he  was  actinj^  in  concert  with  liis  l)rcthr«.'ii,  and  csj)ccially  with 

•*>ancroft.     The  Whigs  called  loudly  for  severity.     Kvcn  the  Tory  counsel- 

JoR  of  William  owned  that  indulgence  had  been  carried  to  the  extreme  point. 

Thnrmadc,  however,  a  last  attempt  to  mediate.      '*  Will  you  and  your 

^hicn,"  said  Trevor  to  Lloyd,  the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Norwich,  **  disown 

5'^  connection  with  Dr  Turner,  and  declare  that  what  he  has  in  his  letters 

'^pated  to  you  Is  false?"     Lloyd  evaded  the  question.    It  was  now  evident 

.'^at  William's  forbearance  had  only  emboldened  the  adversaries  whom  he 

^^  hoped  to  conciliate.     Even  Caermarthen,  even  Nottingham,  declared 

^Hat  it  was  high  time  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.* 

Y^  Tillobion  was  nominated  to  the  Archbishopric,  and  was  consecrated  on 
^A'hitsunday,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  1-c  Bow.      Compton,  xuiotson 
^  nwlly  mortified,  refui^d  to  bear  any  part  in  the  ceremony.     His  Arch- 
^lace  was  supplied  by  Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  as-  canuTr-"' 
listed  by  Burnet,  Stillingfleet,  and  Hough.     The  congregation  ^'"'y- 
\ras  the  most  splendid  that  had  been  seen  in  any  place  of  worship  since  the 
coronation.    The  Queen's  drawing-room  was,  on  that  day,  deserted.     Most 
of  the  peers  who  were  in  town  met  in  the  morning  at  Bedford  House,  and 
went  thence  in  procession  to  Cheapside.    Norfolk,  Caermarthen,  and  Dorset 
were  conspicuous  in  the  throng.     Devonshire,  who  was  impatient  to  see  his 
woods  at  Chatsworth  in  their  summer  beauty,  had  deferred  his  departure  in 
Older  to  mark  his  respect  for  Tillotson.     The  crowds  which  lined  the  streets 
greeted  the  new  Primate  warmly.    For  he  had  during  many  years  preachc<l 
in  the  City;  and  his  eloquence,  his  probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of 
his  temper  and  manners,  had  made  nim  the  favourite  of  the  Londoners,  f 
But  the  congratulations  and  applauses  of  his  friends  could  not  drown  the 
roar  of  execration  which  the  Jacobites  set  up.     According  to  them  he  was 
a  thief  who  had  not  entered  by  the  door,  but  had  climbed  over  the  fences. 
He  was  a  hireling  whose  own  the  sheep  were  not,  who  had  usurped  the 
crook  of  the  good  shepherd,  and  who  might  well  l>e  expected  to  leave 
the  flock  at  the  mercy  of  every  wolf.     He  was  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  a 
Deist,  an  Atheist.     He  had  cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases,  and  by 
a  show  of  moral  goodness :  but  he  was  in  truth  a  far  more  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  Church  than  he   could   have   l)een  if  he  had  openly  pro- 
claimed himself  a  disciple  of  Hobbes,  and  had  lived  as  loosely  as  Wilmot. 
He  had  taught  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  admire<l  his  style,  anrl 
who  were  constantly  seen  round  his  pulpit,  that  they  might  be  very  good 
Christians,  and  yet  might  believe  the  account  of  the  Fall  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  to  be  all^orical.    Indeed  they  might  easily  be  as  good  Christians  as 
he :  for  he  had  never  been  christened  :  his  parents  were  Anabaptists  :  he  had 
lost  their  religion  when  he  was  a  boy ;  and  he  had  never  found  another. 
In  ribald  lampoons  he  >vas  nicknamed  Undipped  John.    The  parish  register 
of  his  baptism  was  produced  in  vain.     His  enemies  still  contmued  to  com- 
plain that  they  had  lived  to  sec  fathers  of  the  Church  who  never  were  her 
children.    They  made  np  a  story  that  the  Queen  had  felt  bitter  remorse  for 
the  great  crime  by  which  she  had  obtained  a  throne,  that  in  her  agony  she 
had  applied  to  Tillotson,  and  that  he  had  comforted  her  by  assuring  her 
that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state  would  not  be  eternal.^ 

'  LIo^  to  Sancroft,  Jan.  34.  1691.    The  letter  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

t  London  Gazette,  lune  i,  i6ai  ;  Birch's  Life  of  Tirot^on ;  Congratulatory  Poem  to 
the  Reverend  Dr  Tiifotson  on  nis  Promotion,  1691  ;  Vernon  to  Wharton,  May  s8  and 
to,  1691.     These  letters  to  Wharton  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  form  part  of  a 
Aighly  curious  collection  which  was  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr  BandineU 
_  X  Birch's  Utc  0/  Tillotson  ;  Leslie's  Charge  of  Socinianism  against  Dr  TvU«tv>tv  cot\- 
Mk/ered,  by  a.  True  Son  of  the  Church,  1695  ;  Hicke's  DiscouTMS  ^pou  "Dr  "^vwivtX.  wA 
VOI^  II.  Y. 


Has  put  mio  hi«  hanus  ;  ne  o))i:iicii  u.  uiiu  uol  .....  _ 
uiTc  shocked  ami  incenscJ  by  this  cowardly  insult  :  1 
Irving  lo  ci)ncu:il  his  niipiii-h  by  a  smile,  jiointcd  to  I 
tovorcii  Ills  lalik,  ami  saiil  llial  ihe  repro.ich  wliichtLe 
wui  inlunded  lo  convey  might  i>cc.illeJgen(te  ulicn  coin 
proadKs  which  he  ilaiiyhaA  to  endure.  After  his  di 
M*«ge  lUDpoont  which  the  nonjanira  had  circabled  as 
among  hi*  papers  with  this  indaiBcnKnl ;  "IprayGodu 
The  deposed  pnmatc  was  of  a  less  veotle  mture. 
Cimdnd  of  heen  also  under  a  complete  i^miDn  ai  to 


^  popularity  which  he  had  ei 

if  the  mnllituc 


the  piaycn  and  tears  of  the  mallitudes  who  had  ptung 
lo  Implore  his  blcHing,  the  enthusia<im  with  which 
lower  had  drunk  his  health  under  tlie  windows  of  U 
rc-ir  of  joy  which  had  risen  from  I'alux  Yard  on  the  moi 
the  triumphant  night  when  every  window  from  Hyde  I 
exhibited  seven  candles,  (be  midmost  and  tallest  embk 
still  fresh  in  hii  recolleutiotk  ;  nor  had  he  the  wisdom  U 
homage  had  been  paid,  not  to  his  peruin,  but  lo  thai 
liberties  of  which  he  was,  fura  momenI,tlie  rcPTesentaU 
demesi  with  which  the  new  government  had  long  pen 
had  ctmhrmed  him  in  his  eiror.  That  a  succession 
sages  was  sent  to  him  from  Kensington  ;  that  he  v 
liberal  as  to  be  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  d 
wcl&re  of  the  State  :  that  his  cold  and  uncouileous  ■ 
out  the  royal  indulgpence  ;  that,  in  n>ile  or  the  loud  di 
and  of  Ihe  provocations  daily  given  by  the  Jacobites,  b 
months  after  deprivation,  in  the  meliopDlilan  palnce  ; 
to  him  to  indicate,  not  Ihe  lenity,  but  the  timidity  a 
He  appears  W  have  (latlered  himself  that  they  would  ? 
Thf-  iifws.  therefore,  that  hia  sec  had  been  filled,  thre 
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^'•"v.'.J  not  even  return  an  answer.*     '1  ]:rce  \\(ii-.s  iMs-ri  ;  r.n-l  -'il!  t;..-  ■,».- 

luvcd  Archbisliop  .showetl  iiu  (li>i)o.siiion  to  move.      At  len^tli  lie  received 

^  order  intimating  to  him  the  royal  pleasure  that  he  should  quit  the  dwelling 

*^luch  had  long  ceased  to  be  his  own,  and  in  which  lie  was  only  a  guest. 

He  resented  this  order  bitterly,  and  declared  that  he  woukl  not  obey  it.   Me 

^Qoid  stay  till  he  was  pulkd  out  by  the  Sheriffs  officers.    He  would  defend 

^iflttdf  at  b.w  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  without  putting  in  any  plea 

^^nowledging  the  authority  of  the  usnrpers.f    The  case  was  so  clear  that 

^«  could  not,  by  any  artifice  of  chicanery,  obtain  more  than  a  short  delay. 

ASV'hen  judgment  had  been  given  against  him,  he  left  the  palace,  but  directed 

Viis  steward  to  retain  possession,     'llie  consequence  was  that  the  steward 

Xris  taken  into  custody  and  heavily  fined.     Tillotson  sent  a  kind  message  tu 

^^isure  his  predecessor  that  the  fme  should  not  be  exacted.     But  Sancrufi 

"iras  determined  to  have  a  grievance,  and  would  pay  the  money 4: 

From  that  time  the  great  object  of  the  narrow-minded  and  peevish  old  man 
was  to  tear  in  pieces  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  minister. 
It  was  in  Tain  that  some  of  those  nonjurors,  whose  virtue,  ability,  and  learn- 
ing were  the  glory  of  their  party,  remonstrated  against  his  design.  **  Our 
deprivation," — such  was  the  reasoning  of  Ken, — **  is,  in  the  sight  r>ifrcr«iKe 
of  God,  a  nullity.  We  are,  and  shall  be,  till  we  die  or  resign,  the  IwrTiit 
true  Bishops  of  our  sees.  Those  who  assume  our  titles  and  functions  m\^  Kcil 
will  incur  the  guilt  of  schism.  But  with  us,  if  we  act  as  becomes  us,  tlie 
schism  will  die;  and  in  the  next  generation  the  unity  of  the  Church  will  be 
restored.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consecrate  Bishops  to  succeed  us,  the 
breach  may  last  through  ages  ;  and  we  shall  be  justly  held  accountable,  not 
indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for  its  continuance."  These  considerations  ought, 
on  Sancroft's  own  principles,  to  have  had  decisive  weight  with  him  :  but  his 
angrv  passions  prevailed.  Ken  quietly  retired  from  the  venerable  palace  of 
Wells.  He  had  done,  he  said,  with  strife,  and  should  henceforth  vent  his 
feelings,  not  in  disputes,  but  in  hymns.  His  charities  to  the  unhappy  of  all 
pexsnasions,  especially  to  the  followers  of  Monmfnith  and  to  the  persecuted 
Hugaenots,  had  been  so  large  that  his  whole  private  fortune  consisted  of 
Mven  hundred  pounds,  and  of  a  library  which  he  could  not  bear  to  sell.  Ihit 
Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount  Weymouth,  though  not  a  nonjuror,  did  him.seU 
honour  by  offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  nonjurors  a  tranquil  nnd 
dignified  asylum  in  the  princely  mansion  of  Ixingleat.  There  Ken  passed 
a  happy  and  honoured  old  age,  during  which  he  never  regretted  the  sncriticc 
which  he  had  made  to  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  yet  constantly  became 
more  and  more  indulgent  to  those  whose  views  of  duty  diifered  from  his.$ 

Sancroft  was  of  a  very  different  temper.     He  had,  indeed,  as  little  to 
complain  of  as  any  man  whom  a  revolution  has  ever  hurled  down  Hatred  of 
from  an  exalted  station.     He  had,  at  Fressingfield  in  Suffolk,  a  li'/lh"  kv 
patrimonial  estate,  which,  together  with  what  he  had  saved  during  u>>ii>hca 
a  primacy  of  twelve  vears,  enabled  him  to  live,  not  indeed  as  he  had  hc  prJ- 
lived  when  he  was  the  first  peer  of  Parliament,  but  in  the  style  of  ^'''"/o*^  _ 
an  opulent  country  gentleman.    He  retired  to  his  hereditary  abode  ;  i>ni  sikccv 
and  there  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  brooding  over  his  wrongs.  thlTn""-'"''^ 
Arersion  to  the  Established  Church  became  as  strong  a  feeling  in  jtirurs. 
him  as  it  had  been  in  Martin  Marprelate.     He  considered  all  who  remained 
in  communion  with  her  as  heathens  and  publicans.     He  nicknamed  Tillot- 

*  Wharton's  Coltectanea  quoted  in  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson. 

t  Wharton's  CoUeciaaea  c^uoted  in  D*Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft ;   Narcissus  Luttrcll's 
2%tarf. 
tThe  LsmbeiA  M&  quoted  ia  D*Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft ;  Narcwxis  "LuWtcVJsT^Vm^j 
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son  the  Mufti.  In  the  room  which  was  used  as  a  chapel  at  Fressiii(;6ekl 
no  person  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  or  who  attended  the  ministry  of  an? 
divine  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  was  suffered  to  partake  of  the  saaed  bread 
and  wine.  A  distinction,  however,  was  made  between  two  classes  of 
offenders.  A  layman  who  remained  in  communion  with  the  Church  wis 
permitted  to  be  present  while  prayers  were  read,  and  was  excluded  onljr 
from  the  highest  of  Christian  mysteries.  But  with  clergymen  who  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Sovereigns  in  possession  Sancroft  would  not  even 

})ray.  He  took  care  that  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  should  be  widely 
cnown,  and,  both  by  precept  and  by  example,  taught  his  followers  to  Iook 
on  the  most  orthodox,  the  most  devout,  the  most  virtuous  of  those  wfa» 
acknowledged  William's  authority  with  a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which 
the  Jew  regarded  the  Samaritan.*  Such  intolerance  would  have  been  re- 
prehensible, even  in  a  man  contending  for  a  great  principle.  But  Bancrofts 
was  contending  for  nothing  more  than  a  name.  He  was  the  author  of  th^ 
scheme  of  Regency.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  transfer  the  whole  kingljT" 
power  from  James  to  William.  The  question,  which,  to  this  smallest  vA  - 
sourest  of  mmds,  seemed  important  enough  to  justify  the  excommunicating  ' 
of  ten  thousand  priests  and  of  five  millions  of  lajnnien,  was  merely,  whether 
the  magistrate  to  whom  the  whole  kingly  power  was  transferred  should 
assume  the  kingly  title.  Nor  could  Sancroft  bear  to  think  that  the  ani- 
mosity which  he  had  excited  would  die  with  himself.  Having  done  all  that 
he  could  to  make  the  feud  bitter,  he  determined  to  make  it  eternal.  A  )xA 
of  the  divines  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  1)enefices  was  sent  by  him  to 
St  Germains  with  a  request  that  James  would  nominate  two  who  might 
keep  up  the  episcopal  succession.  James,  well  pleased,  doubtless,  to  see 
another  sect  added  to  that  multitude  of  sects  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
consider  as  the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  named  two  fierce  and  uncom- 
promising nonjurors,  Hickes  and  WagstafFe,  the  former  recommended  bjr 
Sancroft,  the  latter  recommended  by  Lloyd,  the  ejected  Bishop  of  Norwich-t 
Such  was  the  origin  of  a  schisinatical  hierarchy,  which,  having,  during  a 
short  time,  excited  alarm,  soon  sank  into  obscurity  and  contempt,  but  which 
in  obscurity  and  contempt  continued  to  drag  on  a  languid  existence  during 
several  generations.  The  little  Church,  without  temples,  revenues,  or 
dignities,  was  even  more  distracted  by  internal  disputes  than  the  great 
Church,  which  retained  possession  of  cathedrals,  tithes,  and  peerages. 
Some  nonjurors  leaned  towards  the  ceremonial  of  Rome  :  others  would 
not  tolerate  the  slightest  departure  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Altar 
was  set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  prelate  pronounced  the  consecra- 
tion of  another  phantom  prelate  uncanonical.  At  length  the  pastors  were  left 
absolutely  without  flocks.  One  of  these  Lords  spiritual  very  wisely  turned  sur- 
geon ;  another  deserted  what  he  had  called  his  see,  and  settled  in  Ireland :  and 
at  length,  in  1805,  the  last  Bishop  of  that  society  which  had  proudly  claimed 
to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  P^ngland  dropped  unnoticed  into  the  grave.  J 
The  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  with  Sancroft  were  filled 
The  n€w  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  government.  Patrick  succeeded  the 
bishops,  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went  to  Gloucester.  Richard  Cumber- 
land, an  aged  divine,  who  had  no  interest  at  Court,  and  whose  only  recom- 
mendations were  his  piety  and  his  erudition,  was  astonished  by  learning  from 
a  newsletter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coffeehouse  that  he  had  been 
nominated  to  the  See  of  Peterborough.§  Bevcridge  was  selected  to  succeed 
Ken :  he  consented  ;  and  the  appointment  was  actually  announced  in  the 

*  See  a  paper  dictated  by  him  on  the  isth  oC  "Nov.  i6c)->  Ycv"Wui'«sx*R'J%\jc\x».Tl'ro!tBk. 
Suffolk.  \  KcuXtvtYv  %  \iAt ,  \vv .  vv 

/  Sec  VOyiys  Ufe  of  Sancroft,  Hallam's  ConsidtMVionaV  ^\svarf .  wv^'Ax  VasWoopf  % 

Ifistory  of  the  Nonjurors.  ,       .      a^^»»V^     ^ms^^ 

/See  the  autobtography  of  his  descendant  *nd  TvaxnesaiVe  vVc  ^«m»to»^.    x«««i 
Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  li.  76. 
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Loution  ( iazette.  But  ]»everiil;;e,  tli()iiu;h  nn  honest,  \va>^  not  .i  sn.'i\L;inin<]e<l 
man.  Some  Jacobites  expostulated  with  him  :  some  reviled  liini :  his  heart 
failed  him ;  and  he  retracted.  While  the  nonjurors  were  rejoicing  in  this  vic- 
tory, he  changed  his  mind  again  ;  but  too  late.  He  had  by  his  irresolution 
iiorwited  the  &Tour  of  William,  and  never  obtained  a  mitre  till  Anne  was  on  the 
throne.*  The  Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  bestowed  on  Richard  Kidder, 
a  man  of  considerable  attainments  and  blameless  character,  but  suspected  of 
a  leaning  towards  Presbyterianism.  About  the  same  time  Shaq),  the  highest 
chorchman  that  had  been  zealous  for  the  comprehension,  and  the  lowest 
churchman  that  felt  a  scruple  about  succeeding  a  deprived  prelate,  accepted 
the  Archbishopric  of  York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  I^mphigh.t 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  TiUotson  to  the  See  of  Cantcrl)ury,  the 
Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  became  vacant.     As  soon  as  the  name  of  shrriock 
the  new  Dean  was  known,  a  clamour  broke  forth  such  as  perhaj^s  s^^"  *'' 
no  ecclesiastical  appointment  has  ever  proiluced,  a  clamour  made  i'»ui*i. 
up  of  yells  of  hatred,  of  hisses  of  contempt,  and  of  shouts  of  triumphant  and 
half  insulting  welcome :  for  the  new  Dean  was  William  Sherlock. 

The  stoiy  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  fully  told  :  for  it  throws  great 
light  on  the  character  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  the  Church  and  the 
State.  Sherlock  was,  in  influence  and  reputation,  though  not  in  rank,  the 
fofemoBt  man  among  the  nonjurors.  His  authority  and  example  had  in- 
duced some  of  his  brethren,  who  bad  at  first  wavered,  to  resign  their  bene- 
fices. The  day  of  suspension  came  :  the  day  of  deprivation  came  :  and  still 
he  was  firm.  He  seemed  to  have  found,  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
and  in  meditation  on  the  invisible  world,  am])le  compensation  for  all  his 
losses.  While  excluded  from  the  pulpit  where  his  eloquence  had  once 
delighted  the  learned  and  polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  he  wrote  that  cele- 
brated Treatise  on  Death  which,  during  many  years,  stood  next  to  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man  in  the  bookcases  of  serious  Arminians.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  b^;an  to  be  suspected  that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He  de- 
chued  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism  ;  he  advised  those  who  sought 
his  counsel  not  to  leave  their  parish  churches  ;  nay,  finding  that  the  law 
which  had  ejected  him  from  his  cure  did  not  interdict  him  fiom  performing 
divine  service,  he  officiated  at  .Saint  Dunstan's,  and  there  piayccl  for  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  apostolical  injunction,  he  said,  was  that 
pravers  should  be  made  for  all  in  authoritv  ;  and  William  and  Mary  were 
visibly  in  authority.  His  Jacobite  friends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency. 
How,  thev  asked,  if  you  admit  that  the  Apostle  speaks  in  this  jnassai^e  of 
aaual  antnority,  can  you  maintain  that,  ip  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind, 
he  speaks  only  of  legitimate  authority  ?  Or,  how  can  you,  without  sin, 
designate  as  King,  in  a  solemn  address  to  God,  one  whom  you  cannot, 
withoot  sin,  promise  to  obey  as  King?  These  reasonings  were  unanswerable ; 
and  Sherlock  soon  began  to  think  them  so :  but  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  led  him  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
were  meant  to  lead  him.  He  hesitated,  however,  till  a  new  light  flashed 
on  his  mind  from  a  quarter  from  which  there  was  little  reason  to  expect 
anything  bnt  tenfold  darkness.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Doctor 
John  Overall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
rights  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  This  treatise  had  been  solemnly 
approved  by  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  might  there- 

*  A  vindicatioii  of  their  Majesties'  authority  to  fill  the  sees  of  the  deprived  Bi<>hop«, 
Maj  90,  169s:  Loadoa  Gazette,  Auril  37  and  June  15,  1691 ;  Narcissus  Luttrells  Diary, 
Mav  x6^.^Amoag  the  Tanner  MSS.  are  two  letters  from  ]aco\Ales  to  ^NcM^t,  au«. 
mid  mnd  demi,  the  other  tcurrilous  even  beyond  the  ordinary  scuttWUv  ol  vVvt  tvotv^>MKwv 
The  farmer  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman 

cfiJiStSSf  S?«J^v  rif^^^f  ^^^T'^> «^P»«  »^0"^  i^«  deprived  preUu^  via%  ;i.  vrt^^*^ 
«  coiucwace  or  merely  a  scruple  of  <fei,cacy.     See  his  Life  by  his  Sou. 


vinccd.     His  venerable  mother  the  Church  had  spokei 
docility  of  a  child,   accepted  her  tiecree.      The  g^ovi 
s]>rung  from  the  Kevolution  might,  at  least   since  the 
and  tlie  flight  of  James  from  Ireland,  be  fairly  called  a 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  passively  obeyed  till  it  she 
another  revolution  and  succeeded  by  another  settled  go 
Sherlock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  published,  ii 
conduct,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Case  of  Allegiance  t 
stated.    The  sensation  produced  by  this  work  was  i 
Hind  and  Panther  had  not  raised  so  great  an  uproar. 
Dissenter  had  not  called  forth  so  many  answers.    The  r 
the  vindications  of  the  Doctor,  the  pasquinades  on  th* 
a  library.    The  clamour  redoubled  when  it  was  kno^ 
had  not  only  been  re-appointed  Master  of  the  Temple,  1 
Deanery  of  Saint  Paul  s,  which  had  become  vacant  in 
deprivation  of  Sancroft  and  the  promotion  of  Tillotson. 
jurors  amounted  almost  to  frenzy.     Was  it  not  enough, 
the  true  and  pure  Churdi,  in  this  her  hour  of  sorrow  ar 
slandering  her?    It  was  easy  to  understand  why  a  greed] 
should  rouse  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  usurper  as  long  a 
that  the  rightful  King  would  be  restored,  and  should 
after  the  iMttle  of  the  Boyne.     Such  tergiversation  in 
was  nothing  new.     What  was  new  was  that  the  tumcc 
transfer  his  own  guilt  and  shame  to  the  Church  of  ] 
proclaim  that  she  had  taught  him  to  lift  his  heel  a( 
were  in  the  right,  and  to  cringe  to  the  powerful  wh( 
Had  such  indeed  been  her  dotrtrine  or  her  practice  in  • 
abandoned  her  Royal  Martyr  in  \he  prison  or  on  the 
enjoined  her  children  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Rump 
Yet  was  the  government  of  the  Rump  or  of  the  Protec 
/«niio^  4  cAtfior^  nrovpi-nment  than  the  government  of 
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;.        Hod  not  the  Intlle  of  Worcester  lieen  as  great  a  blow  to  ihc  hopes  of  ihc 
iioose  of  Stuart  as  the  t>attle  of  the  Boync?     Had  not  the  chances  of  a 
/^i*stoniiion  seemed  as  small  in  1657  as  they  could  seem  to  any  judicious  n\in 
'fl  J691  ?    In  spite  of  invectives  and  sarcasms,  however,  there  was  <  )vciiill"s 
''^'^lise;  there  were  the  approvinj^  voles  of  the  two  Convocations  ;  and  ii 
'•''*  much  easier  to  rail  at  Sherlock  than  to  explain  away  either  Ihc  trc.iii^ic 
*""  ^Ue  voles.     One  writer  maintained  that  by  a  thoroughly  settled  j^ovirn- 
Wtini  must  have  l^een  meant  a  government  of  which  ihe  title  was  uncun- 
*■"■'* ^ Oil.     Thus,  he  said,  the  government  of  the  L'nited  Provinces  became  a 
^^^Icfl  government  when  it  was  recognised  by  Spain,  and,  but  for  that  rc- 
?J^«>iiition,  would  never  have  lieen  a  settled  government  to  the  end  of  time. 
'^'^«>iher  casuist,  somewhat  le>s  austere,   pronounced  that  a  govcrnnicnt, 
_*'c»npful  in  its  origin,  might  l)ecome  a  settled  government  after  the  lapse 
*   a  century.    On  the  thirteenth  of  Februarv'  1789,  therefore,  and  nut  a  tluy 
^^rlicr.  Englishmen  would  be  at  lilxirty  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  govemnunt 
l^rung  from  the  Revolution.     The  history  of  the  chosen  i)eople  was  i:in- 
^^cketl  for  precedents.     Was  legion's  a  settled  goveniment  when   thud 
^  abhed  him  ?   Was  Joram's  a  settled  government  when  Jehu  shot  him  ?    Hut 
^  Vie  leading  case  was  that  of  Athaliah.    It  was  indeed  a  case  which  furnished 
^  lie  nialecontenls  with  many  happy  and  pungent  allusions ;  a  kingdom  treach- 
^Ti>usly  seized  by  an  usurper  near  in  bIoo<l  to  the  throne  ;  the  rightful  prince 
long  Jis}>ossessed  ;  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  order  true,  through  many  dis- 
sistrous  years,  to  the  Royal  House  ;  a  counter-revolution  at  le:igth  eft'ected 
V>y  ilie  High  Priest  at  the  head  of  the  Leviies.     Who,  it  was  a^ked.  woukl 
ciare  to  blame  the  heroic  pontiff  who  had  restored  the  heir  of  l.>avi«i  ?     \'et 
"«ns  not  the  government  of  Athaliah  as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the  Prince 
of  i.  Grange  ?    Hundreds  of  pages  written  at  this  time  nltout  the  rights  i>f  joasli 
and  the  Inild  enteq>ri>e  of  Jehoiada  arc  mouldering  in  the  ancient  lH)ok- 
ca--es  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    While  Sherlock  was  thus  fiercely  allackeil 
by  his  oUl  friend-s  he  w.x<;  nni  left  unmolested  by  his  oKl  enemies.     Some 
vehement  Whijfs,  among  whom  Jidian  Johnson  was  conspicuous,  dei^larcd  thai 
Idcobiiism  il>eif  was  respectable  when  compared  with  the  vile  doctrine  which 
had  been  discoveretl  in  the  Convocation  Hook.     That  ]>assi\e  ol>cilience 
was  due  to  Kings  was  doubtless  an  absunl  and  pernicious  notion.     Vet  it 
was  impossible  not  to  respect  the  consistency  and  fortilu<ie  of  men  who 
thought  themselves  l)ound  to  bear  true  allegiance,  at  all  hazanls,  to  an  un- 
fodunate,  a  deposed,  an  exiled  opj^ressor.   IJut  the  ix^litical  creed  wliich  Sher- 
lock had  leameil  from  Overall  was  unmixed  baseness  anil  wickcdne^^s.      A 
cause  was  to  l>e  abandoned,  not  Ixicause  it  wa>  unjust,  but  becau>c  it  was  un- 
proNperous.   Whether  James  had  Ixjen  a  tyrant  or  had  been  the  father  of  his 
people  wxs,  accoriling  to  this  theory,  jjuite  immaterial.     If  he  had  won  the 
iKittie  of  the  Iio)'ne  we  should  have  been  bound  as  Christians  to  Ik.*  his 
slaves.     He  had  lost  it  ;  and  we  were  bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  foes. 
Other  Whigs  congratulated  the  proselyte  on  having  come,  by  whatever 
road,  to  a  right  practical  conclusion,  but  could  not  refrain  from  sneering  at 
the  historj'  which  he  gave  of  his  conversion.     He  was,  they  said,  a  man  of 
eminent  learning  and  abilities.      He  had  »itudie<l  the  cpiesiion  of  allegiance 
.'•mg  and  deeply.     He  had  written  much  al>out  it.     Several  months  had 
beenaIlowe<l  him  for  reading,  prayer,  and  rctlection,  l>efore  he  incurred  sus- 
pension,  several  months  more  l>efore  he  incurred   deprivation.     He  hail 
formed  an  opinion  for  which  he  had  declared  himself  ready  to  sufter  martyr- 
dom :  he  had  tau;;ht  that  opinion  to  others  ;  and  he  had  then  changed  that 
fif union  solely  because  he  had  discovered  that  it  had  \Kei\,  ivoV  xt^wWi^.,  \^>3>''^ 
dtt^matically  pronoumcd  crroneoiiii  bv  the    two  CouvocaUc^ws  \w».^\c  vWxv 

h^!lL^  ^T""^  l'^'^'"'''''  ./'^■"''^O'.   ^^1'^  "a;  to  renounce   a\\  \\\»aVv  ul  v^*^^^^^ 
judgment,  and  to  ascnU  to  the  SynoiU  of  Cauler\)ury  ;iud  \oxV  ;iu  \^A^VCv. 
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bility  which  the  Church  of  England  had  declared  that  even  G!^menical 
Councils  could  not  justly  claim.  If,  it  was  sarcastically  said,  all  our  notioii& 
of  right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  well  bein|;  of 
society,  are  to  be  suddenly  altered  by  a  few  lines  of  manuscript  found  m  a 
comer  of  the  library  at  Lambeth,  it  is  surely  much  to  be  wished  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  humble  Christians,  that  all  the  documents  to  which  this  sorC 
of  authority  belongs  may  be  rummaged  out  and  sent  to  the  press  as  soon  as 
possible  :  for,  unless  this  be  done,  we  may  all,  like  the  Doctor  when  he- 
refused  the  oaths  last  year,  be  committing  sins  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
we  are  duK:harging  duties.  In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  Coo* 
vocation  Book  furnished  Sherlock  with  anything  more  than  a  pretext  for 
doing  what  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do.  The  united  force  of  reason 
and  interest  had  doubtless  convinced  him  that  his  passions  and  prejudices 
had  led  him  into  a  great  error.  That  error  he  determined  to  recant ;  and 
it  cost  him  less  to  say  that  his  opinion  had  been  changed  by  newlv  dis- 
covered evidence,  than  that  he  had  formed  a  wrong  judgment  with  all  the 
materials  for  the  forming  of  a  right  judgment  l)efore  him.  The  popular 
belief  was  that  his  retractation  was  the  effect  of  the  tears,  expostulations,  and 
reproaches  of  his  wife.  The  lady's  spirit  was  high  :  her  authority  in  the 
family  was  great ;  and  she  cared  much  more  about  her  house  and  her  car- 
riage, the  plenty  of  her  table  and  the  prospects  of  her  children,  than  about 
the  patriarchal  origin  of  government  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  Abdication. 
She  had,  it  was  asserted,  given  her  husband  no  peace  by  day  or  by  night 
till  he  had  got  over  his  scruples.  In  letters,  fables,  songs,  dialogues,  with- 
out number,  her  powers  of  seduction  and  intimidation  were  malignantly 
extolled.  She  was  Xanthippe  pouring  water  on  the  head  of  Socrates.  She 
was  Dalilah  shearing  Samson.  She  was  Eve  forcing  the  forbidden  fruit 
into  Adam's  mouth.  She  was  Job's  wife,  imploring  her  ruined  lord,  who 
sate  scraping  himself  among  the  ashes,  not  to  curse  and  die,  but  to  swear 
and  live.  While  the  ballad  makers  celebrated  the  victory  of  Mrs  Sherlock, 
another  class  of  assailants  fell  on  the  theological  reputation  of  her  spouse. 
Till  he  took  the  oaths,  he  had  always  been  considered  as  the  most  orthodox 
of  divines.  But  the  captious  and  malignant  criticism  to  which  his  writii^ 
were  now  subjected  would  have  found  heresy  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
and  he,  unfortunately,  was  rash  enough  to  publish,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  outcry  agamst  his  political  tergiversation  was  loudest,  his  thoughts 
on  the  mystery  ot  the  Trinity.  It  is  probable  that,  at  another  time,  his 
work  would  have  been  hailed  by  good  Churchmen  as  a  triumphant  answer  to 
the  Socinians  and  Sabellians.  But,  unhappily,  in  his  zeal  against  Socinians 
and  Sabellians,  he  used  expressions  which  might  l)e  construed  into  Tri- 
theism.  Candid  judges  would  have  remembered  that  the  true  path  was 
closely  pressed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  by  error,  and  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  keep  far  enough  from  danger  on  one  side  without  going  very  close 
to  danger  on  the  other.  But  candid  judges  Sherlock  was  not  likely  to 
find  among  the  Jacobites.  His  old  allies  affirmed  that  he  had  incurred  all 
the  fearful  penalties  denounced  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  against  those  who 
divide  the  substance.  Bulky  quartos  were  written  to  prove  that  he  held  the 
existence  of  three  distinct  Deities :  and  some  facetious  malecontents,  who 
troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  Catholic  verity,  amused  the  town 
by  lampoons  in  English  and  Latin  on  his  heterodoxy.  '*  We,"  said  one  of 
these  jesters,  '*  plight  our  faith  to  one  King,  and  call  one  God  to  attest  our 
promise.  We  cannot  think  it  strange  that  there  should  be  more  than  one 
King  to  whom  the  Doctor  has  sworn  a\\e^a\>ce,  v^Vveu  vie  ^swaAwt  >^'a.\.  >^Rfc 
Doctor  has  more  Gods  than  one  to  swear  by."  * 

^  '  A  list  ofztt  the  piece,  which  I  have  read  teUt\nRloS;h«\ocV%^V^^^  W.^^^^^ 
the  rcider.     I  will  mention  a  few  of  ditferent  Vlnd^ ;  P;iTV^TxsoTvs  ^x^xxvxtvauotv  ox  vj 
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Sherlock  would,  perhaps,  have  doubted  whether  the  government  to  which 
c  had  submitted  was  entitled  to  be  called  a  settled  government,  if  Treachery 
le  had  known  all  the  dangers  by  which  it  was  threatened.    Scarcely  wiSms^ 
lad  Preston's  plot  been  detected,  when  a  new  plot  of  a  very  diffe-  s<.r>Ams. 
ent  kind  was  formed  in  the  camp,  in  the  navy,  in  the  treasury,  in  the  very 
ledchamber  of  the  King.     This  mjrstery  of  iniquity  has,  through  five  gene- 
mtk>ns,  been  gradually  unveiling,  but  is  not  yet  entirely  unveiled.     Some 
MUts  which  arc  still  obscuremay  possibly,  by  the  discover)'  of  letters  or  diaries 
low  reposing  under  the  dust  of  a  century  and  a  half,  be  made  clear  to  our 
?osterit>*.     The  materials,  however,  which  are  at  present  accessible,  are  suf- 
ident  for  the  construction  of  a  narrative  not  to  be  read  without  shame 
ind  loathing.* 
We  have  seen  that,  in  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury,  irritated  by  find- 

3;  his  counsels  rejected,  and  those  of  his  Tory  rivals  followed,  suffered  him- 
f,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to  be  drawn  into  a  correspondence  with  the  banished 
(uDily.  We  have  seen  also  by  what  cruel  sufferings  of  body  and  mind  he 
apiated  his  fault.  Tortured  by  remorse,  and  by  disease  the  effect  of  re- 
moRie,  he  had  quitted  the  Court  :  but  he  had  left  lx:hind  him  men  whose 
principles  were  not  less  lax  than  his,  and  whose  hearts  were  far  harder  and 
colder. 

Early  in  1 691,  some  of  these  men  began  to  hold  secret  communications 
with  Saint  Germains.  Wicked  and  base  as  their  conduct  was,  there  was  in 
it  nothing  surprising.  They  did  after  their  kind.  The  times  were  troubled. 
A  thick  cloud  was  upon  the  future.  The  most  sagacious  and  experienced 
lUtesman  could  not  see  with  any  clearness  three  months  before  him.  To 
1  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  indeed,  this  mattefed  little.  His  uncertainty 
H  to  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth  might  make  him  anxious,  but  could 
■otmake  him  perfidious.     Though  left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  con- 

Sheriodc's  Case  of  Alletnance,  1691  ;  Answer  to  Dr  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,  by  a 
Lflrion  Apprentice,  1691  :  the  Reasons  i)f  the  New  Convert's  takin;^  the  Oaths  to  the 
praeat  Government.  1691  ;  Utnim  horum  ?  or  God's  ways  of  disposing;  of  Kingdoms 
ad  Mtne  Qers^men's  ways  of  disposing  of  them,  1691  ;  Sherlock  and  Xanthippe,  1691  : 
Snt  P^r»  Triumph  in  his  Suflerings  for  Christ,  by  Matthew  Hryan,  LL.D..  dedicatc-d 
Eodaic<ab  cnice  gementi ;  A  WonI  to  a  wavering  Invite  ;  TheTnmming  Court  Divine  ; 
Plrainu  Ecciesia&ticus  or  Observations  on  Dr  Sh — 's  late  Case  of  Allegiance  :  the 
Wcanl  Uncased  ;  A  Whip  for  the  Weas.iI ;  the  Anti-Wcasils.  Numerous  allusions  to  Shei  - 
hckandhif  wife  will  be  found  in  the  ribald  writing-*  of  Tom  Brown.  Tom  Dnrfey,  and 
Med  Ward.  See  the  Life  of  James  ii-  318.  Several  curious  letters  about  Sherlnck's 
IMIST  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  I  will  give  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  rhymes 
nichthe  Case  of  Allegiance  called  forth  : 

••  When  Eve  the  fruit  luid  t.isteil. 
She  to  her  husbiind  h<v>teil. 

And  chuck'd  him  on  the  chin-a. 
Dear  Bud.  quoth  she,  conic  taste  this  fruit 
T  will  finely  with  your  paLite  suit : 
To  eat  it  Ls  no  sln-iu" 

"  As  moodv  Job,  in  shirtless  case. 
With  coUynowers  ail  o'ur  hLs  face, 

Did  un  the  dunehiU  lani^is»h,       ' 
\\\s  spouse  thus  wni%|Mrr»  m  his  ear. 
Swear,  husband,  as  you  love  me.  swear : 
Twill  ease  you  of  your  anguish.* 

"  At  first  he  had  doubt,  and  therefore  did  pray 


Whether  Jemmy  or  WiUiam  he  oui;ltt  to  oDcy. 


Jemmy 
"W'hich 


That  heaven  would  instruct  him  in  the  ni;ht  way, 

)  ODCJ 

nobody  can  deny. 

"The  pass  at  the  Boyne  determin'd  that  case ; 
And  precept  to  Providence  then  did  give  place  ; 
To  cliango  his  opinion  he  thoiii^ht  no  di^i^ace ; 
Which  noboily  can  deny. 

•'  But  thw  with  the  Scripture  can  never  atrree. 


As  by  Hosca  the  eiehth  and  the  fourth  you  may  see ; 
ve  set  up  icines,  but  yc 
Which  n-.'lMHly  cm  UL-nv. 


'They  have  set  up  icines,  but  yet  not  by  me,' 


*  The  chief  authority  for  this  part  of  my  history  is  the  Life  of  James.  partxcuVarVv  \."V\*i 
HpWy  important  and  interesting  passage  which  begins  at  page  444,  and  ends  al  paRc  jvS^ 
mAtaecaad  volume.     Tbls passage  was  corrected  by  the  Pretender  with  h\s  own  \\a\v\. 
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ir:iu-i  !ii^  inkrc^ls.  lu-  h.nl  llic>uic  ljiu'I.ukl*  of  liis  pi  iiiclplc^.  Jiut,  uii- 
haj)pily,  men  of  virtue  and  lionour  wore  not  numerous  among  llie  courtiers 
of  that  age.  Whitehall  had  i^een,  during  thirty  years,  a  seminary  of  every 
])Ublic  and  private  vice,  and  swarmed  with  low-minded,  double-deeliiifi^ 
selfsecking  politicians.  The.se  ]>oliticians  now  acted  as  it  was  natural  that 
men  profoundly  immoral  should  act  at  a  crisis  of  which  none  could  predict 
the  issue.  Some  of  them  might  have  a  slight  predilection  for  William ;  K  ^ 
others  a  slight  predilection  for  James  ;  but  it  was  not  by  any  such  predilcc-  f  "^ 
tion  that  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  breed  was  guided.  If  it  had  seemed  \'^ 
certain  that  William  would  stand,  they  would  all  have  been  for  William.  '^ 

If  it  had  seemed  certain  that  James  would  be  restored,  they  would  all  ha?c 
l>een  for  James.     But  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  chances  appeared  to 
be  almost  exactly  balanced  ?    There  were  honest  men  of  one  party  who 
would  have  answered,  To  stand  by  the  true  King  and  the  true  Church,  amk-* 
if  necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  I^raud.      There  were  honest  men  of  th^^ 
other  party  who  would  have  answered,  To  stand  by  the  liberties  of  Englan*:^^ 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  Sidney.  Bi^—J- 
such  consistency  was  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  noble  and  the  powerful 
Their  object  was  to  be  safe  in  every  event.     They  therefore  openly  tool 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  one  King,  and  secretly  plighted  their  word  to  tl 
other.     They  were  indefatigable  in  obtaining  commissions,  patents  of  peer- 
age, ])cnsions,  grants  of  crown  land,  under  the  great  seal  of  William ;  and  the 
had  in  their  secret  drawers  promises  of  pardon  in  the  handwriting  of  Ji 

Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wickedness  three  men  stand  pre- 
eminent, Russell,  Oodolphin,  and  Marlborough.  No  three  men  could 
in  head  and  heart,  more  unlike  to  one  another ;  and  the  peculiar  qualiti< 
of  each  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  villany.  The  treason  of  Russell  is 
to  be  attributed  partly  to  fractiousness  :  the  treason  of  Godolphin  is  to  be 
attributed  altogether  to  timidity :  the  treason  of  Marlborough  was  the 
treason  of  a  man  of  great  genius  and  boundless  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Russell  should  have  been  out  of  humour. 
RussciL  ^^^  had  just  accepted  the  command  of  the  united  naval  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  with  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  had  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
(Jrown  property  near  Charing  Cross,  to  the  value  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds, 
had  been  l)estowed  on  him.  His  indirect  gains  must  have  been  immense, 
liut  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  In  truth,  with  undaunted  courage,  vinth  con- 
siderable talents  Iwth  for  war  and  for  administration,  and  with  a  certain 
public  spirit,  which  sljowed  itself  by  glimpses  even  in  the  very  worst  parts  of 
nis  life,  he  was  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent,  malignant,  greedy,  faithless. 
He  conceived  that  the  great  services  which  he  had  performed  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  had  not  been  adequately  rewarded.  Everything  that  was 
given  to  others  seemed  to  him  to  l)e  pillaged  from  himself.  A  letter  is  still 
extant  which  he  wrote  to  William  about  this  time.  It  is  made  up  of  IxxLSts, 
reproaches,  and  sneers.  'ITie  Admiral,  with  ironical  professions  of  humility 
and  loyalty,  asks  permission  to  put  his  MTongs  on  paper,  because  his  bashful- 
ncss  will  not  suffer  him  to  explain  himself  by  word  ot  mouth.  His  grievances 
he  represents  as  intolerable.  Other  people  got  large  grants  of  roj'al  domains  : 
but  he  could  get  scarcely  anything.  Other  people  could  provide  for  their 
dependents  :  but  his  recommendations  were  uniformly  disregarded.  The 
income  which  he  derived  from  the  royal  favour  might  seem  large  :  but  he 
had  poor  relations  ;  and  the  government,  instead  of  doing  its  duty  by  them, 
had  most  unliandsomely  left  them  to  his  caie.  We  Vv^'^  tc  «\?Xc.t  vjVvo  Q.\y^\. 
to  have  a  pension  ;  for.  without  one,  she  comV\  tvoI^vc  v^xxXoxe.  \<i  \vtx 
(hughtCTs.  He  had  a  brother  who,  for  %vai\t  ol  a  \i\actt,  \\;wJl  Xmimxv  x^- 
cluccd  to  the  jnciaiicholy  necessity  of  marryVng  anoU>womaxvlox\v^xxsvowt^. 
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Ru^^Il  ]>roceeded  to  complain  bitterly  that  tlic  Whij^s  were  ncj;leclcd,  am\ 
that  the  Revolution  had  agjj;nindii;o(l  and  enriched  men  who  had  made  the 
greatest  eiTorts  to  avert  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  thi<s  comphiint 
came  from  his  heart.  For,  next  to  his  own  interests,  tlio.se  of  his  party  were 
dear  to  him  ;  and  even  when  he  was  most  incline<l  10  become  a  Jacobilo,  he 
never  had  the  smallest  disposition  to  become  a  Tory.  In  the  tcm})Lr  whicli 
this  letter  indicates,  he  readily  Ustened  to  tlic  siijjgestions  of  David  Llovil, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the  emissaries  who  at  this  time  were 
constantly  plying  l^tween  Frr.nrc  and  F-n|ilaiid.  Lloyd  convoyed  !•>  James 
as<iirances  that  Kussell  would,  when  a  favourable  ojiportunity  should  prcsiiil 
itself,  try  to  effect,  by  means  of  the  fleet,  what  Monk  had  effected  ni  the 
preccdinjj  generation  by  means  of  the  army.*  To  what  extent  the:*e  assur- 
ances were  sincere  was  a  question  al)out  which  men  who  knew  Jvussell  well, 
and  who  were  minutely  infonned  as  to  his  conduct,  were  in  iloubt.  It  seems 
probable  that,  during  many  months,  he  did  not  know  his  own  mind.  His 
interest  was  to  stand  well,  as  long  as  possible,  with  both  Kings.  His  irritable 
and  imperious  nature  was  constantly  impelling  him  to  cpiarrel  with  botli. 
His  s]}leen  was  excited  one  week  by  a  dry  answer  from  William,  and  tjje 
next  week  by  an  absurd  proclamation  from  James.  Fortunately  the  mo>.t 
important  day  of  his  life,  the  day  from  which  all  his  subsequent  years  tonk 
their  colour,  found  him  out  of  temper  with  the  banisheil  tyrant. 

Godolphin  had  not.  and  did  not  pretend  to  have,  any  cause  of  C()mi)laint 

against   the  government  which  he  .ser\'ed.     He  was  First  Com-  . 

inis.siuner  of  the   Treasury.     He    had    Ik'cu    protected,   tnisted,    "   "'"" 

caressed.     Indeed  the  favour  shown  to  him  had  excited  many  murmurs. 

Was  it  fitting,  the  Whigs  had  indignantly  asked,  that  a  man  who  hatl  been 

high  in  office  through  the  whole  of  the  late  reign,  who  had  ])ronn-.ed  to 

vote  for  the  Indulgence,  who  had  sate  in  the  Privv  Council  with  a  lesuit, 

who  had  sate  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  with  two  Pajiists,  who  had  attended 

an  idolatress  to  her  altar,  shouhl  Ix;  among  the  chief  ministers  of  a  Prince 

whose  title  to  the  throne  was  derive<l  from  the  Declaration  of  Right  ?  I»ut,  on 

Wiiliam  this  clamour  had  produced  no  effect;  and  none  of  his  Knglish  ^ervllMl^ 

seems  to  have  had  at  this  time  a  larger  share  of  his  confidence  than  Ciodolpliin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jacobites  did  not  despair.     One  of  the  most  zealou^; 

amonjj  them,  a  gentleman  named  Hulkeley,  who  had  formerly  l^en  on  terms 

of  intimacy  with  Gwlolphin,  undertook   to  see  what   could  be  done.      He 

called  at  the  Treasury,  and  tried  to  draw  the  First  Lord  into  jWitical  talk. 

This  was  no  easy  matter  :  for  dodolphin   was  not  a  man   to  jnit  hiiii>elf 

lightly  into  the  ]>ower  of  others.     His  reserve  M*as  i^roverbial  ;  and  he  was 

e>pecially  renowned  for  the  dexterity  with  which  lie,  through  life,  turned 

conversation  away  frcmi  matters  of  state  to  a  main  of  cocks  or  the  pedigree 

of  a  racehorse.     The  visit  ended  without  his  uttering  a  word  indicating  that 

he  remembered  the  existence  of  King  lames. 

Ilulkeley.  however,  was  not  to  1)C  .so  repulsed.  He  came  again,  and 
introduced  the  subject  which  was  nearest  his  he.art.  Cuidolphin  then  a^Nked 
after  his  old  master  and  mistress  in  the  mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  di.s- 
paired  of  ever  \yc\ng  reccmciled  to  them.  Bulkeley  assured  him  that  King 
James  was  ready  to  forgive  all  the  past.  "  May  I  tell  His  Majesty  that  you 
will  try  to  deserve  his  favour?"  At  this  dodolphin  rose,  said  something 
al)out  the  trammels  of  office  and  his  wish  to  lie  released  from  them,  ami  put 
an  end  to  the  interview. 

Bu}k&)ey soon  made  a  th'm]  attemj^.     By  this  time  dorlolphin  had  learned 
9ome  things  which  shook  his  confidence  in  the  sta\>\\\lv  o^  vVvc  ^o\«w\wtTvV 
^y/uch  he  servetl.     lie  began  to  think,  as  he  would  h\TO?.eU  \\a\c  t\v\t>^tCi 

^'ofl^'Mcmoi^'o^^^  '"  I^'-iiryinplc's  Avpcudix,  Pan  W.  ^vx.Vnvv  'f^^ 
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it.  that  \w  had  belted  100  deep  on   the   I\evolutiun,  and   that   it  was  time  ti^ 
hedge.     Eva.sions  would  no  longer  serve  his  tuni.     It  was  neces.sary  Lo 
speak  out.     He  spoke  out,  and  declared  himself  a  devoted  servant  of  King 
James.     "  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  resigning  my  place.     But« 
till  then,  I  am  under  a  tie.     I  must  not  betray  my  trust       To  enhance  ih«s 
value  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  proposed  to  make,  he  produced  a  mxxt^ 
friendly  and  confidential  letter  which  he  had  lately  received  from  William « 
"  You  see  how  entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me.     He  tells  me  thaC 
he  cannot  do  without  me,  and  that  there  is  no  Englishman  for  whom  he?' 
has  so  great  a  kindness  :  hut  all  this  weighs  nothing  with  mc  in  comparisoiK. 
of  my  duty  to  my  lawful  King." 

If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  really  had  scruples  about  betraying  hist 
trust,  those  scruples  were  soon  so  effectually  removed  that  he  very  compla* 
cently  continued,  during  six  years,  to  eat  the  bread  of  one  master,  while 
secretly  sending  professions  of  attachment  and  promises  of  service  to  another. 

The  truth  is  that  Godolphin  was  under  the  influence  of  a  mind  far  more 
powerful  and  far  more  depraved  than  his  own.  liis  perplexities  had  been 
imparted  to  Marlborough,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  bound  by  such  friend- 
ship as  two  very  unprincipled  men  are  capable  of  feeling  for  each  other,  and 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  bound  by  close  domestic  ties. 

Marlborough  was  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  of  William^s  other 
j^j^r].  servants.  Lloyd  might  make  overtures  to  Russell,  and  Bulkeley  to 
borough.  Godolphiu.  But  all  the  agents  of  the  banished  Court  stood  aloof 
from  the  deserter  of  Salisbury.  That  shameful  night  seemed  to  have  for 
ever  separated  the  false  friend  from  the  Prince  whom  he  had  mined.  James 
had,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  when  his  army  was  in  full  retreat,  when  his 
whole  kingdom  had  risen  against  him,  declared  that  he  would  never  pardon 
Churchill,  never,  never.  By  all  the  Jacobites  the  name  of  Churchill  was 
held  in  peculiar  abhorrence  ;  and,  in  the  prose  and  verse  which  came  forth 
daily  from  their  secret  presses,  a  precedence  in  infamy,  among  all  the  many 
traitors  of  the  age,  was  assigned  to  him.  In  the  order  of  things  which  had 
sprung  from  the  Revolution,  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  England,  high 
in  the  state,  high  in  the  army.  He  had  been  created  an  Earl.  He  had  a 
large  share  in  the  military  administration.  The  emoluments,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  the  places  and  commands  which  he  held  under  the  Crown  were 
believed  at  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  amount  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
In  the  event  of  a  counter-revolution  it  seemed  that  he  had  nothing  in  prospect 
but  a  garret  in  Holland  or  a  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.  It  might  therefore 
have  been  expected  that  he  woidd  serve  his  new  master  with  fidelity  ;  not 
indeed  with  tne  fidelity  of  Nottingham,  which  was  the  fidelity  of  conscien- 
tiousness, not  with  the  fidelity  of  Portland,  which  was  the  fidelity  of  affec- 
tion, but  with  the  not  less  stubborn  fidelity  of  despair. 

Those  who  thought  thus  knew  but  little  of  Marlborough.  Confident  in 
his  own  powers  of  deception,  he  resolved,  since  the  Jacobite  agents  would 
not  seek  him,  to  seek  them.  He  therefore  sent  to  beg  an  interview  with 
Colonel  Edward  Sackville. 

Sackville  was  astonished  and  not  much  pleased  by  the  message.  He  was 
a  sturdy  Cavalier  of  the  old  school.  He  had  been  persecuted  in  the  days  of 
the  Popish  plot  for  manfully  saying  what  he  thought,  and  what  everybody 
now  thmks  about  Oates  and  Bedloe.  *  Since  the  Revolution  he  had  repeatedly 
put  his  neck  in  peril  for  King  James,  had  been  chased  by  officers  with  war- 
rants, and  had  been  designate  as  a  traitor  in  a  proclamation  to  which  Marl- 
borough himself  had  been  a  party, i*  It  'wxia  iioX.  vf\\>\owx.  -wiXvsLcX.'KciKfc  \>nax 
the  stanch  royalist  crossed  the  hated  ihreshold  ol  vVve  dcswlex.    W^  vi^  x^- 

'Coffimops' Journals,  Mar.  ax.  24.  »679;  Grey**  pc\>^tc%  •.  OVjwtrv^w. 

t  l^ndon  Gazette,  July  a«,  xo9P- 
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l'.-:.i  lor  hi.>  effort  by  the  edifying  spoclaclc  of  >iu:li  an  a;:;onv  of  i(.i>LUl.incL'  a^ 

lie  had uever  before  seen.  *'  \ViIl  you,''  said  MarllK)rough,  "Ix;  my  intercci.s<)r 

wiih  the  King  ?    Will  you  tell  him  what  I  suffer  ?    Sly  crimes  now  appear 

tome  in  their  true  light ;  and  I  shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation. 

Tlie  thought  of  them  is  with  me  day  and  night.     I  sit  down  to  table  :  but 

1  aonot  caL     I  throw  myself  on  my  bed  :  but  I  cannot  sleep.     I  am  ready 

<o«Grifice  everything,  to  brave  evervthing,  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  my  for- 

^'uw,  if  only  I  may  be  free  from  the  misery  of  a  wounded  spirit."     If 

'fYieazanccs  could  be  trusted,  this  great  offender  was  as  true  a  penitent  as 

■iMvid  or  as  Peter.    Sackville  reported  to  his  friends  what  had  passed.    They 

^M  not  bat  acknowledge  that,  if  the  archtraitor,  who  had  hitherto  op- 

jP^od  to  conscience  and  to  public  opinion  the  same  cool  and  placid  hardi- 

^^^  which  distinguished  him  on  fields  of  battle,  had  really  begun  to  feel 

."^Orse,  it  would  be  absurd  to  reject,  on  account  of  his  unworthiness,  the 

2^'iniablc  services  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  the  good  cause. 

j^^  Sate  in  the  interior  council ;  he  held  high  conmiand  in  the  army  :  he 

.i^  been  recently  entrusted,  and  would  doubtless  again  be  entrusted,  with 

L  ^  direction  of  important  military  operations.     It  was  true  that  no  man 

r^^  incurred  equal  guilt :  but  it  was  true  also  that  no  man  had  it  in  his 

^Wer  to  make  equal  reparation.     If  he  was  sincere,  he  might  doubtless 

^^  the  pardon  which  he  so  much  desired.     But  was  he  sincere  ?    Had  he 

j5^^  been  just  as  loud  in  professions  of  loyalty  on  the  very  eve  of  his  crime  ? 

o    Vas  necessary  to  put  him  to  the  test.     Several  tests  were  applied  by 

jT^^kville  and  Lloyd.     Malborough  was  required  to  furnish  full  information 

^Hiching  Uie  strength  and  the  distribution  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  English 

^^>ny  ;  and  he  complied.     He  was  required  to  disclose  the  whole  plan  of 

^He  approaching  campaign  ;  and  he  dia  so.     The  Jacobite  leaders  watched 

^jrefully  for  inaccuracies  in  his  reports,  but  could  find  none.     It  wa.s 

thought  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  fidelity  that  he  gave  valuable  intelligence 

^bout  what  was  doing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     A  deposition 

Had  been  sworn  against  one  zealous  royalist.     A  warrant  was  preparing 

«|:;^iiist  another.    These  intimations  saved  several  of  the  malecon tents  from 

imprisonment,  if  not  from  the  gallows  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  not 

to  feel  some  relenting  towards  the  awakened  sinner  to  whom  tliey  owed 

so  much. 

He  however,  in  his  secret  conversations  with  his  new  allies,  laid  no  claim 
to  merit.     He  did  not,  he  said,  ask  for  confidence.     How  could  he,  after 
the  villanies  which  he  had  committed  against  the  best  of  Kings,  hope  ever 
to  be  trusted  again  ?    It  was  enough  for  a  wretch  like  him  to  be  }>ermitted 
to  make,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  some  poor  atonement  to  the  gracious  master, 
>»-hom  he  had  indeed  basely  injured,  but  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  love. 
It  was  not  improbable  that,  in  the  summer,  he  might  command  the  English 
forces  in  Flanders.     Was  it  wished  that  he  should  bring  them  over  in  a 
body  to  the  French  camp  ?    If  such  were  the  royal  pleasure,  he  would  un- 
dertake that  the  thing  should  be  done.     But  on  the  whole  he  thought  that 
it  woald  be  better  to  wait  till  the  next  session  of  Parliament.    And  then  he 
hinted  at  a  plan,  which  he  afterwards  more  fully  matured,  for  expelling  the 
usurper  by  means  of  the  English  legislature  and  the  English  army.     In  the 
mean  time  he  hoped  that  James  would  command  Godolphin  not  to  quit 
the  Treasury.     A  private  man  could  do  little  for  the  good  cause.     One  who 
was  the  director  of  the  national  finances,  and  the  depository  of  the  gravest 
secrets  of  State,  might  render  inestimable  sen'ices. 

MatMiborough's  pretended  repentance  imposed  so  comp\eXe\y  otv  X^vo^vt^^Vci 
managed  the  affairs  of  James  in  London  that  they  sent  lAo^<\  lo  Yi^jLivct^vjVCcv 
the  cheeru^  Intelligence  that  the  most  depraved  of  all  Tcbe\s\\aLt\\itctv^'ox\^«- 
fuJIjr  transformed  into  a  loyal  su  bject.     The  tidings  filkd  3  ?Lmcs  7j\xV  el^\^^^. 


.mi  l.-)p(.'.      I  Ki'l  lie  Ltcn  u  i>c.  ihcv  wuul'l  h.we  excited  in  him  only  avoivir.n 
ami  distrust.     It  was  absurd  to  imagine  tlial  a  man  really  heartbroken  by  re- 
morse and  shame  for  one  act  of  perfidy  would  determine  to  lighten  his  con- 
science by  committing  a  second  act  of  perfidy  as  odious  and  as  di^racefnl  a» 
the  first.     Tlie  promised  atonement  was  so  wicked  and  base  that  it  nevet 
could  be  made  by  any  man  sincerely  desirous  to  atone  for  past  wickednc^* 
and  baseness.     The  truth  was  that,  when  MarIlx)rough  told  the  JacoUit^* 
that  his  sense  of  guilt  prevented  him  from  swallowing  his  food  by  day  arm.^ 
taking  his  rest  at  night,  he  was  laughing  at  them.    The  loss  of  half  aguina 
would  have  done  more  to  spoil  his  appetite  and  to  disturb  his  slumbr 
than  all  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience.    AVhat  his  offers  really  proved  ws 
ihat  his  former  crime  had  sprung,  not  from  an  ill  regulated  zeal  for  the  inli 
rests  of  his  country  and  his  religion,  but  from  a  deep  and  incurable  mon 
(li^ease  which  had  infected  the  whole  man.    James,  however,  partly  froi       "^^ 
dulncss  and  partly  from  selfishness,  could  never  see  any  immorality  in  an^      -T 
action  by  which  he  was  benefited.  To  conspire  against  him,  to  betray  him,  t^-'   — ® 
violate  an  oath  of  allegiance  sworn  to  him,  were  crimes  for  which  no  punishf^B*^" 
ment  here  or  hereafter  could  be  too  severe.     But  to  be  ungrateful  to  hi     25' 
enemies,  to  break  faith  with  his  enemies,  was  not  only  innocent  but  land    -^^' 
able.      The  desertion  at  Salisbury  had  been  the  worst  of  crimes :  for  ir    ^^ 
had  ruined  him.     A  similar  desertion  in  Flanders  would  be  an  honourabl^^*'   '^ 
exploit :  for  it  might  restore  him. 

'Ilie  ]>enitent  was  informed  by  his  Jacobite  friends  that  he  was  forgiven.^—  • 
The  news  was  most  welcome  :  but  something  more  was  necessary  to  restore 
his  lost  peace  of  mind.  Might  he  hope  to  have,  in  the  royal  handwriting,, 
two  lines  containing  a  promise  of  pardon?  It  was  not,  of  course,  for  hia 
own  sake  that  he  asked  this.  But  he  was  confident  that,  with  such  a  docu- 
ment in  his  hands,  he  could  bring  back  to  the  right  path  some  persons 
great  note  who  adhered  to  the  usuq^er,  only  because  thev  imagined  that  they 
had  no  mercy  to  expect  from  the  legitimate  King.  They  would  return  to 
(heir  duty  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  even  the  worst  of  all  criminals  had,  on 
his  repentance,  been  generously  forgiven.  The  promise  was  written,  sent* 
and  carefully  treasured  up.  Marlborough  had  now  attained  one  object,  an 
object  which  was  common  to  him  with  Russell  and  Godolphin.  But  he 
had  other  objects  which  neither  Russell  nor  Godolphin  hacl  cvei  contem- 
])lated.  There  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
this  wise,  brave,  wicked  man,  was  meditating  a  plan  worthy  of  his  fertile 
intellect  and  daring  spirit,  and  not  less  worthy  of  his  deeply  corrupted 
heart,  a  plan  which,  if  it  had  not  been  frustrated  by  strange  means,  would 
have  ruined  William  without  benefiting  James,  and  would  have  made  the 
successful  traitor  master  of  England  and  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Thus  things  stood,  when,  in  May  1691,  William,  after  a  short  and  busy 

William     sojourn  in  England,  set  out  again  for  the  Continent,  M'here  the 

ilie"con-°  regular  campaign  was  about  to  oi>cn.     He  took  with  him  Marl- 

iincnt.       borough,  whose  abilities  he  justly  appreciated,  and  of  whose  recent 

negotiations  with  Saint  Germains  he  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion.    At  the 

Hague  several  important  military  and  political  consultations  were  held; 

and,  on  every  occasion,  the  superiority  of  the  accomplished  Englishman 

was  felt  by  the  most  distinguisned  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  United 

Provinces.     Heinsius,  long  after,  used  to  relate  a  conversation  which  took 

place  at  this  time  between  William  and  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  one  of 

the  ablest  commanders  in  the  Dutch  service.     Vaudemont  spoke  well  of 

several  English  officers,  and  among  them  of  TalmasK  aud  M^ckaY^but  ^to- 

nounccd  Marlborough  superior  beyond  comY^ansou  Vo  \.\vc  xcsx.     "  ^\^\»a 

cyery  quality  of  a  general.     His  very  looV.  s\\ows  vX.    W^  cwvtvc»\.  \^  vo 

iclneve  something  great. "     *  *  I  really  beUeve,  co\\s\i\;'  ;^wsv*«»i  v\\^  Yv.vcv\^» 
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xj  Lord  will  make  good    everything    that  you    have    said    of 


still  a  short  interval  before  the  commencement  of  military 
IS.  William  passed  that  interval  in  his  beloved  park  at  Loo.  Marl- 
spent  two  or  three  days  there,  and  was  then  despatched  to  Flanders 
srs  to  collect  all  the  English  forces,  to  form  a  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
Brassels,  and  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the  King's  arrival. 
low  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  sincerity  of 
iCessions  br  which  he  had  obtained  from  a  heart,  well  described  by 
A  harder  than  a  marble  chimneypiece,  the  pardon  of  an  offence  such 

have  moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to  deadly  resentment.  He  rc- 
Saint  Germains  a  message  claiming  the  instant  performance  of 
to  desert  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  was  told  that  this  was 
service  which  he  could  render  to  the  Crown.  l^Iis  word  was 
;  and  the  gracious  master  who  had  forgiven  all  past  errors  con- 
apected  that  it  would  be  redeemetl.  The  hypocrite  evaded  the 
inth  characteristic  dexterity.  In  the  most  resp>ectful  and  affectionate 
t  be  excused  himself  for  not  immediately  ol>eying  the  royal  com- 

The  promise  which  he  was  required  to  fulfil  had  not  been  quite 

widerstood.     There  had  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  part 
esscngers.     To  carry  over  a  regiment  or  two  would  do  more  harm 
d.    To  carry  over  a  whole  army  was  a  business  which  would  require 
le  and  management.  *  While  James  was  murmuring  over  these  apolo- 
,  wishing  that  he  had  not  l)een  quite  so  placable,  William  arrived  at 
quarters  of  the  allied  forces,  and  took  the  chief  command. 
Bilitary  operations  in  Flanders  recommenced  early  in  June  and 
ed  at  the  close  of  September.     No  important  action  took  The  cam- 
rhe  tvici  armies  marched  and  countermarched,  drew  near  jJJJf""^ 
ted.     During  some  time  they  confronted  each  other  with  FUnders. 
I  a  league  between  them.     But  neither  William  nor  Luxemburg 
^t  except  at  an  advantage ;  and  neither  gave  the  other  any  ad- 
Languid  as  the  campaign  was,  it  is  on  one  account  remarkable. 
more  than  a  century  our  country  had  sent  no  great  force  to  make 
nid  out  of  the  British  isles.     Our  aristocracy  had  therefore  long 
I  be  a  military  class.     The  nobles  of  France,  of  (jermany,  of  Hol- 
re  generally  soldiers.    It  would  probably  have  l)een  difhcult  to  find 
iUiant  circle  which  surrounded  Lewis  at  Versailles  a  single  Marquess 
HBt  of  forty  who  had  not  been  at  some  battle  or  siege.     But  the 

majority  of  our  peers,  baronets,  and  opulent  esquires  had  never 
coept  in  the  trainbands,  and  had  never  borne  a  ypxl  in  any  military 
uve  serious  tlian  that  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  of  keeping  a  street 
a  procession.  The  generation  which  had  fought  at  Kdgehill  and 
ve  bad  nearly  passed  away,  llie  wars  of  Charles  the  Second  had 
lost  entirely  maritime.  During  his  reign  therefore  the  sea  scrx'ice 
I  decidedly  more  the  mode  than  the  land  service  ;  and,  repeatedly, 
r  fleet  sailed  to  encounter  the  Dutch,  such  multitudes  of  men  of 
aad  gone  on  board  that  the  parks  and  the  theatres  had  l>een  left 
In  1691  at  length,  for  the  first  time  since  Henry  the  Eighth  laid 
Boulogne,  an  English  army  appeared  on  the  Continent  under  the 
1  of  an  English  king.  A  camp,  which  was  also  a  court,  was  irre- 
ittractive  to  many  young  patricians  full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and 
a  of  the  favour  which  men  of  distinguished  bravery  have  always 

tbe  eyes  of  women.     To  volunteer  for  Flanders  became  the  rage 
leiine  gentlemen  who  combed  their  flowing  wigs  and  exchanged  their 
irfomed  snufis  at  the  Saint  'i2imcss  Coffeehouse.     ^V"\U'\am's  \u'ac\- 
enJivencd  by  a  crowd  of  splendid  equipages  and  by  a  \3tv\0L 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  ^449. 


a  wanlriibe  of  laced  anrt  cmurui^.^., .,_ 

« liicli  llie  ]iatlerns  liavc  been  chosen  by  a  commitlec  ol 

Wliilc  the  liosiile  armies  watched  eatli  other  in  Flan 
ciitieit  un  «ilh  somewhat  more  vigour  in  other  pai 
I'rciich  gained  i-ome  advantages  in  Catalonia  and  ij 
I'urkish  allies,  who  in  the  east  menaced  the  Uominii 
were  defeated  l^  Lewis  of  Baden  in  a.  great  battle.  B 
events  of  the  summer  to  important  as  in  Irelaitd. 

From  October  1690  till  May  1691,  no  tniliur;  oi 
Thtwmrtn  acak  was  altcmpted  in  thai  kingdom.  Tlieu 
iratuid.  during  the  winter  and  spring,  not  unequally  1 
contending  races.  The  whole  nf  Ulster,  the  gteUer  j 
about  one-thiid  aC  Munster  had  sabmilted  to  the  £nf 
Connanght,  the  greater  part  or  Munsler,  and  two  or  III 
trXtr  were  held  by  the  Irish.  The  tortuous  boundary 
garrisons  ran  in  a  north-eastern  diredion  from  the  b 
Mallow,  and  then,  inclining  still  further  eastward,  j 
From  Cashcl  the  line  went  to  Multingar,  from  Mullin 
from  Longford  lo  Cavan,  skirted  Lough  Eme  on  tl 
ocean  again  at  BaUyshannon.t 

On  the  English  lidc  of  this  pale  there  wis  a  mdc 
SnU'-rtiia  Two  Lords  Justicet,  Coningsby  and  Porte 
ptS^irr  Council,  represented  King  William  at  Di 
^  Sheriffs,  and  Justices  of  the   Peace  had 

assiici  were,  after  a  long  interval,  held  in  seven 
colonists  bad  meanwhile  been  formed  into  a  strong  : 
mand  of  ofliccrs  who  had  commissions  from  ihe  Cro" 
the  capital  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  f( 
and  two  troops  of  dragoons,  all  Proteslanls,  artd  all 
On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniversary  ot  Wil 
"■■1.   'tin  anniversary  of  liis  landing  ot  Totlny,  lh« 
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*     fin:    mv    Lord    will    niakt-    uiood    c\ci v:1;!iil:    il:a'.    v 'U     li.:\r    -  .   i     .f 
him." 

There  was  still  a  short  interval  before  the  cominenccnient  of  military 
operations.  William  passed  that  interval  in  his  beloved  park  at  Loo.  Marl- 
^sorongfa  spent  two  or  three  days  there,  and  was  then  despatched  to  Flanders 
"wvith  orders  to  collect  all  the  English  forces,  to  form  a  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
ftaood  of  Brussels,  and  to  liave  everything  in  readiness  for  the  King's  arrival. 
And  now  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  sincerity  of 
9hose  professions  bj  whicli  he  had  obtained  from  a  heart,  well  dcscrilK'cl  by 
liimseUr  as  harder  than  a  marble  chimneypiece,  the  pardon  of  an  offence  such 
as  m^t  have  moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to  deadly  resentment.     He  re- 
ceived from  Saint  Germains  a  message  claiming  the  instant  pcrformnnce  of 
hb  promise  to  desert  at  the  liead  of  nis  troops.     He  was  told  that  this  was 
the  greatest  service  which  he  could  render  to  the  Crown.     His  word  was 
pledged ;  and  the  gracious  master  who  had  foigiven  all  past  errors  con- 
fidently expected  t^t  it  would  be  redeemed.     The  hypocrite  evaded  the 
demnnH  with  characteristic  dexterity.  In  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate 
language  be  excused  himself  for  not  immediately  oI)eying  the  royal  cum- 
mands.     The  promise  which  he  was  required  to  fulfil  had  not  been  quite 
correctly  understood.     There  had  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  messcngeis.     To  carry  over  a  regiment  or  two  would  do  more  harm 
tlan  good,    vq  carry  over  a  whole  army  was  a  business  which  would  re(]uire 
moch  time  and  management*  While  James  was  murmuring  over  these  apolo- 
gies, and  wishing  that  he  had  not  been  quite  so  placable,  William  arrived  at 
the  headqjuarters  of  the  allied  forces,  and  took  the  chief  command. 

The  mditary  operations  in  Flanders  recommenced  early  in  June  and 
terminated  at  the  close  of  September.     No  important  action  took  The  cam- 
l^ce.     The  two  armies  marched  and  countermarcheil,  drew  near  tX'-Hu"^ 
and  receded.     During  some  time  they  confronted  each  other  with  Maiuiors. 
less  than  a  league  between  them.     But  neither  William  nor  Luxemburpj 
irould  fight  except  at  an  advantage ;  and  neither  gave  the  other  any  ad- 
vantage.    Languid  as  the  campaign  was,  it  is  on  one  account  remarkable. 
I>aring  more  than  a  century  our  country  had  sent  no  great  force  to  make 
war  by  land  out  of  the  British  isles.     Our  aristocracy  had  therefore  long 
ceased  to  be  a  military  class.     The  nobles  of  PVance,  of  (jcmiany,  of  Hol- 
land, were  generally  soldiers.    It  would  probably  have  l)een  difficult  to  fmd 
in  the  brilliant  circle  which  surrounded  Lewis  at  Versailles  a  single  Marquess 
or  Viscount  of  forty  who  had  not  been  at  some  battle  or  siege.     lUit  the 
immense  majority  of  our  peers,  baronets,  and  opulent  escjuires  had  never 
served  except  in  the  trainbands,  and  had  never  borne  a  part  in  any  military 
exploit  more  serious  than  that  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  of  keeping  a  street 
desr  for  a  procession.     The  generation  which  had  fought  at  Kdgehiil  and 
Lanidowne  had  nearly  passed  away.    The  wars  of  Charles  the  Second  had 
been  almost  entirely  maritime.     During  his  reign  therefore  the  sea  ser\-ice 
had  been  decidedly  more  the  mode  than  the  land  service  ;  and,  re]K'atcdly, 
when  onr  fleet  sailed  to  encounter  the  Dutch,  such  multitudes  of  men  of 
fashion  had  gone  on  board  that  the  parks  and  the  theatres  had  Ik'ch  left 
desolate.     In  1691  at  length,  for  the  first  time  since  Henry  the  Eighth  laid 
siege  to  Boulogne,  an  English  army  appeared  on  the  Continent  under  the 
command  of  an  English  king.     A  camp,  which  was  also  a  court,  was  irre- 
sistibly attractive  to  many  young  patricians  full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and 
ambitious  of  the  favour  which  men  of  distmguished  bravery  have  always 
found  in  the  eyes  of  women.     To  volunteer  for  Ylanders  became  \\\^  rai'^^t 
mmoag  the  fine  gentlemen  who  combed  their  flowing  wigs  and  e"s.c\v:v,tv^<eCL>\vt\T 
nd^ perfumed  snuffs  at  the  Saint  James'.s  Coffeehouse.     \\\\\\;xms  \\«A- 
gwuten  wen  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  splendid  equiva^cs  ;vT\d  \^^'  ^Jcvvojiv^ 

•  Life  of  James,  ii.  449. 
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?i  trlAl,  witlioul  cvffi  a  MiHltcn  order  for  Ihe 
i.riiirl4  of  law  were  sitting  at  tlie  dLslance  i>f  only  U  few 
riid  English  House  of  Commons,  imrao  yeiirs  later,  shw 
I,  loiolved.  without  ■  division,  that  the  onSer  (or  Ihc  txtcu- 
.1-.  nibitrary  and  iilegnl.  but  thai  Coningsby's  fault  u-oi  » 
I  I  y  ihc  circumitanccs  in  which  he  waa  pUctd  Ihil  it  wm 
■jtLt  fur  impeachment.* 

Iv  li)-  Ihe  implacable  hostility- of  the  Iri>>li  that  the  Sftionaf 
l!ii~  Lime  haiussed.     His  lilies  caa-sed  him  aim 
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te  fragmentK  of  old  kettles  and  sauccpan.s  which  wouUl  not  in 
ftris  have  been  taken  by  a  beggar.  As  soon  as  a  merchant  ship 
sbtty  of  Gal  way  or  in  the  Shannon,  she  was  boarded  by  these 
le  cargo  was  carried  away  ;  and  the  pro^ictor  was  forced  to 
elf  with  such  a  quantity  of  cowhides,  of  wool,  and  of  tallow  as 
ch  had  plunder(xl  him  chose  to  give  him.  'Hie  consequence 
iiUe  foreign  commodities  were  pouring  fast  into  the  harbours 
■ry,  Carrickfergus,  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  every  mariner 
erick  and  Gahvay  as  nests  of  pirates.* 

ction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier  and  the  Irish  Rapparee 
en  very  strongly  marked.  It  now  disappeared.  Great  part  ol 
\  turned  loose  to  live  by  marauding.  An  incessant  predatory 
Mig  the  line  which  separated  the  domain  of  William  from  that 
STery  day  companies  of  freebooters,  sometimes  wrapped  in 
',  which  served  the  purpose  of  armour,  stole  into  the  English 
ned,  sacked,  pillaged,  and  hastened  back  to  their  own  ground, 
■inst  these  incursions  was  not  easy ;  for  the  peasantry  of  the 
imtry  had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  with  the  plunderers.  To  empty 
to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling,  to  drive  away  the  cows,  of  a  heretic 
.  by  every  squalid  inliabitant  of  a  mud  cabin  as  a  good  work, 
iged  in  such  a  work  might  confidently  expect  to  fall  in,  not- 
all  the  proclamations  of  the  Lords  Justices,  with  some  friend 
idicate  the  richest  booty,  the  shortest  road,  and  the  safest  hiding 
English  complained  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  catch  a  Kap- 
etimes,  when  he  saw  danger  approaching,  he  lay  down  in  the 
the  bog ;  and  then  it  was  as  difficult  to  find  him  as  to  find  a 
Sometimes  he  sprang  into  a  stream,  and  lay  there,  like  an  otter, 
I  mouth  and  nostrils  above  the  water.  Nay,  a  whole  gang  of 
Id,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transform  itself  into  a  crowd  of 
Hirers.  Every  man  took  his  gun  to  i)ieces,  hid  the  lock  in  his 
L  a  cork  in  the  muzzle,  stopped  the  touch  hole  with  a  quill,  and 
apon  into  the  next  pond.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  train 
9  who  had  not  so  much  as  a  cudgel  among  them,  and  whose 
and  crouching  walk  seemed  to  show  that  their  spirit  was 
roken  to  slavery.  When  the  peril  was  over,  when  the  signal 
very  man  flew  to  the  place  where  he  had  hid  his  arms ;  and 
lers  were  in  full  march  towards  some  Protestant  mansion.  One 
ited  to  Clonmel,  another  to  the  vicinity  of  Maryborough  :  a 
%  den  in  a  woody  islet  of  6rm  ground,  surrounded  by  the  vast 
harried  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  alarmed  even  the  suburbs  of 
ch  expeditions  indeed  were  not  always  successful.  Sometimes 
rs  fell  in  with  parties  of  militia  or  with  detachments  from  the 
isons,  in  situations  in  which  disguise,  flight,  and  resistance 
ipossible.  When  this  happened,  every  kerne  who  was  taken 
without  any  ceremony,  on  the  nearest  tree.t 
idquarters  of  the  Irish  army  there  was,  during  the  winter,  no 
able  of  exacting  obedience  even  within  a  circleof  a  mile.  DUsicnsions 
as  absent  at  the  Court  of  France.  He  had  left  the  fSnt"'"" 
snunent  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Regency,  com-  Unwnck. 

jBcidium ;  Fumeron  to  Louvois,  ,!*"'  ^''  1691.     It  is  to  be  observed  that 

lor  of  the  Macariae  Excidium,  and  Fumcrun,  the  French  intendant  are 
ioaable  witnes^s.  They  were  both,  at  this  time,  within  the  walls  of 
ifcii  no  reason  to  doubt  the  impartiaUty  of  the  Frenchman  ;  and  the  ImVv- 
i  to  his  own  countrymen. 

^u6al  Hhtory  amd  Continuation,  a.nd  the  London  Gazettes  o( 'Decenvber, 
mty,  mad  March  xdgf. 
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poseil  of  iBelve  persons.  The  nominal  command  of  ihe  army  he  hid 
cnnlideil  to  Ucnvick  :  bat  Berwick,  though,  as  was  aflemardi  prorcil, 
.1  man  of  no  common  courage  and  capadly,  was  young  and  inexpenencel. 
ro •unsuspected  by  (he  world  and  by  bimselfj*  ami 
!e:I  M-ilhout  reluctance  to  the  tutelage  of  a  Council  of  Wai 
iiinnled  by  the  I^rd  Ueulenant.  Neither  the  Council  of  Kegencr  wx 
the  Council  of  Wnr  wiu  popular  at  Limerick.  1'he  IriEh  complained  that 
men  who  weic  not  Irish  had  been  cntrasteii  with  n  lais*  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration. The  ciy  was  loudest  niminst  an  ofRcer  named  Thomai  Hu- 
well.  For  it  wa^  cenain  that  he  wi  Scotchman  :  it  was  doubtful  whelbet 
he  was  n  Kuman  Catholic  ;  and  he  »»  "ol  concealed  the  dislike  which  )w 
felt  for  that  Celtic  ParliameDt  which  " 
passdl  the  Act  nf  Atlninder.+    T 


intriguers,  amony  whom  the  cunninc 
lo  have  been  the  most  active,  soor*  ' 
nicctin);  was  held.    Many  officers 


eilictby  ivli[ 
ofhiscrenlu. 
any  lej^tiiii:!' 
Crovirn,  m,ik 

sent  loinronii  I',  i  v.  i  .  :'..!  Ii.'  i  ' 
right,  but  ihar  iii:vi.-rlhilfi?  iht  .mi  . 
ackuimludge  him  as  their  heaii  if  h 
of  a  council  truly  Irish.  llerwI.L  . 
mililary  meii  should  prciiunic  In  r^n 
of  their  general.     Tli.'  dvpitv-     i, 

that,  if  llis  (irace  UliI  H"'  

terms  proposed,  anotln  ■        .  i  ■■ 
luctantlv  yielded,  anil  in' 
Those  who  had  tff.\i..  .  iln-   l;n 

tliia  dcpulalLon  ihc  Roman  Catholic 
were  nicmbsrs.  In  the  ship  which  c 
they  fount'     '  ■' 


o  them. 


,-.  Mii.s 


■L-11. 


epealed  the  Act  of  Settlement  iDct 
content,  fomented  by  Ihe  aili  of 
..  anprincipled  Henry  Luttrell  seent 
forth  into  open  reticUion,  A  grm 
nrmy,  some  peers,  some  Uwyctiaf 
...■  in  Catholic  Church  were  promt, 
^e  up  by  the  Lanl  Lieutenant  ro 
■.1.1'.  '.ai^t.  cmiid  be  legally  gnvenicii, 


niillioriiy  loajanlocompowi  i 

iiiKii  was  therefore  left  witboor  J 

l-i'.nigthe  allegiance  due  tu  Ibc  I 

<n-n  safetv.     A  dciinlatiaa n>  I 

■,l.,pr„>cr„,  which  he  h.d«  1 

.;■    .,l,.i..„l.,,.:i-nlll;ii;l,  ] 


.1 1  y  lie  found.  Ber>vick  veryir- 
,  I  {.[let  in  a  new  set  of  hnnds.t 
I  n  thought  it  prudent  to  send  I 
liniiicaling  their  proceeding.  01 
lop  nf  Cork  and  the  two  l.utti«Bli 
cyoit  them  from  Limerick  to  Brc*, 
■sencc  lias  by  no  means  agrciabib 


111  to  this  espeJienl.S  | 

prcme  power  wa*  in  abeyance.  ISenvic 
liorily,  altogether  iieKlectcd  busiiiesi,  x 
IS  that  <lrcary  place  of  banishment  afford* — 


'■li..6 


av*  ■•  .le  I 


1-.  t.\..-™D,i^o^^-.iN 
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There  \\'as  among  the  Irish  chiefs  no  man  of  sufficient  wci(;ht  and  ability  to 
control  the  rest  Sarsfield  for  a  time  took  the  lead.  But  Sarsfield,  though 
eminently  brave  and  active  in  the  field,  was  little  skilled  in  the  administra- 
tion of  war,  and  vras  still  less  skilled  in  civil  business.  Thase  who  were 
iDiasx  desirous  to  support  bis  authority  were  forced  to  own  that  his  nature 
was  too  unsuspicious  and  indulgent  for  a  post  in  which  it  was  hardly  ix)ssib1e 
to  be  too  distrustful  or  too  severe.  He  believed  whatever  was  told  him.  He 
signed  whatever  was  set  before  him.  The  commissaries,  encouraged  by  his 
kmity,  robbed  and  embezzled  more  shamelessly  than  ever.  They  sallied  forth 
daily,  guarded  by  pikes  and  firelocks,  to  seize,  nominally  for  the  public  ser\'ice, 
bat  rieailly  for  themselves,  wool,  linen,  leather,  tallow,  domestic  utensils,  in« 
stniments  of  husbandry,  searched  every  pantry,  every  wardrobe^  every  cellar, 
and  even  laid  sacril^ous  hands  on  the  property  of  priests  and  prelates.* 

Early  in  the  spring  the  government,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  which 
Bennick  was  the  ostensible  head,  was  dissolved  by  the  return  of  p^f^rn  or 
Tyrco&nel.  The  Luttrells  had,  in  the  name  of  their  countr}'men,  Tyrconnri 
implored  James  not  to  subject  so  loyal  a  people  to  so  odious  and  ^"  ^r^^'^'*- 
incapable  a  viceroy.  Tyrconnel,  they  said,  was  old :  he  was  infirm  :  lie 
needed  much  sleep ;  he  knew  nothing  of  war :  he  was  dilatory :  he  was 
ranial :  he  was  rapacious  :  he  was  distrusted  and  hated  by  the  whole  nation. 
The  Irish,  deserted  by  him,  had  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  had  conipcllcd 
the  victorious  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  retreat.  They  hoped  soon 
to  take  the  field  again,  thirty  thousand  strong  ;  and  they  adjured  their  King 
to  send  them  some  captain  worthy  to  command  such  a  force.  Tyrconnel 
and  Maxwell,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the  delegates  as  mutineers, 
demagogues,  traitors,  and  pressed  James  to  send  Henry  Luttrcll  to  keep 
Mountjoy  company  in  the  Bastille.  James,  1>ewildcred  by  these  crimina- 
tions  and  recriminations,  hesitated  long,  and  at  last,  ^^ntli  characteristic 
wisdom,  relieved  himself  from  trouble  by  giving  all  the  quarrellers  fair  wonls, 
and  by  sending  them  all  back  to  have  their  fight  out  in  Ireland.  Berwick 
was  at  the  same  time  recalled  to  France,  t 

Tyrconnel  was  received  at  Limerick,  even  by  his  enemies,  with  decent 
respecL  Much  as  they  hated  him,  they  could  not  question  the  validity  of 
hi»  commission  ;  and,  though  they  still  maintained  that  they  had  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  annulling,  during  his  absence,  the  unconstitutional  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  made,  they  acknowledged  that,  when  he  was  present, 
he  was  their  lawful  governor.  He  was  not  altogether  unpro\'ided  with  the 
means  of  conciliating  them.  He  brought  many  gracious  messages  and  pro- 
mises, a  patent  of  peerage  for  Sarsfield,  some  money  which  was  not  of  brass, 
and  some  clothing,  which  was  even  more  acceptable  than  money.  The  new 
garments  were  not  indeed  very  fine.  But  even  the  generals  had  long  been 
out  at  elbows  ;  and  there  were  few  of  the  common  men  whose  habiliments 
would  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  dress  a  scarecrow  in  a  more  prosperous 
country.  Now,  at  length,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  every  private 
soldier  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a  pair  of  brogues.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  also  been  authorised  to  announce  that  he  should  soon  l)e 
followed  by  several  ships,  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  This 
announcement  was  most  welcome  to  the  troops,  who  had  long  been  without 
bread,  and  who  had  nothing  stronger  than  water  to  drink.  J 

During  some  weeks  the  supplies  were  impatiently  expected.      At  last, 

Tyrconnel  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  :  for,  whenever  he  appeared  in 

public,  the  soldiers  ran  after  him  clamouring  for  food.     Even  the  beef  and 

mutton,  which  half  raw,  half  burned,  without  vegetaVAes^w'xXXvowVsAK^V^^S. 

hitherto  supported  the  army,  had  become  scarce :  and  XYve  commow  xwca 

'3Lu»nsc  ^f^  f  Ufc  of  James  ii.  422,  423  ;  M6movtc^  Ati  \icni\cV. 
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\\<.'H.-   oil    mii.iiw   (i{  llr'^>clk■^Il    wlici:    \.\\c   |ironii^(.'<l    >.iiis   were    Nct-n   in  liic 
mouth  of  tlie  Sliannon.* 

A  distinguished  French  general,  named  Saint  Ruth,  was  on  1>oard  with 
Arrival  of  a  ^^^  ^^^^'     He  bfought  Q  commission  which  appointed  him  com^ 
French       mandef-in-chief  of  the   Irish  army.     The   commission  did  nax. 
i5m«?ck :   expressly  declare  that  he  was  to  be  independent  of  the  vioeregafe-^ 
Saint  Rath,  authority  :  but  he  had  been  assured  by  James  that  Tyrconnel  shonlc^ 
have  secret  instructions  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Sair^  ^ 
Ruth  was  assisted  by  another  general  officer  named  D'Usson.     The  Frenc::- 
ship  brought  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
and  flour.     The  spirits  of  the  Irish  rose  ;  and  the  fe  Deum  was  chauntc^^^ 
with  fervent  devotion  in  the  cathedral  of  Limerick.t 

Tyrconnel  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Bi 
Saint  Ruth,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  redeer 
the  time  which  had  been  lost.     He  was  a  man  of  courage,  activity, 
resolution,  but  of  a  harsh  and  imperious  nature.     In  his  own  country  he 
celebrated  as  the  most  merciless  persecutor  that  had  ever  dragooned 
Huguenots  to  mass.     It  was  asserted  by  English  Whigs  that  he  was  kiio\ 
m  France  by  the  nickname  of  the  Hangman ;    that,  at   Rome,  the  vc 
cardinals  had  shown  their  abhorrence  of  his  cruelty  ;  and  that  even  Que 
Christina,  who  had  little  right  to  be  squeamish  about  bloodshed,  had  ti 
away  from  him  with   loathing.      He   had   recently  held  a  command  ii 
Savoy.     The  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service  had  formed  part  of  ' 
army,  and  had  liehaved  extremely  well.     It  was  therefore  supposed  that  h< 
harl  a  i)eculiar  talent  for  managing  Irish  troops.     But  there  was  a  wid« 
difference  between  the  well  cls^d,  well  armed,  and  well  drilled  Irish,  will 
whom  he  was  familiar,  and  the  ragged  marauders  whom  he  found  swarmii 
in  the  alleys  of  Limerick.  Accustomed  to  the  splendour  and  to  the  discipline 
af  French  cimps  and  garrisons,  he  was  disgusted  by  finding  that,  in  the 
country  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  a  regiment  of  infantry  meant  a  mob  of 
i)eoplc  as  naked,  as  dirty,  and  as  disorderly  as  the  beggars  whom  he  had 
oeen  accustomed  to  see  on  the  Continent  besieging  the  door  of  a  monastery 
or  pursuing  a  diligence  up  hill.     With  ill  concealed  contempt,  however,  he 
addressed  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  disciplining  these  strange  soldiers, 
and  was  day  and  night  in  the  .«addle  galloping  from  post  to  post,  from 
Limerick  to  Athlone,  from  Athlone  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lough  Rea, 
and  from  I^ugh  Rea   back  to  Limerick. i 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bestir  himself :  for,  a  few  days 
The  Enjr-  ^^^^^  ^*^  arrival,  he  learned  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pale,  all 
ihh  take  was  ready  for  action.  The  greater  part  of  the  English  force  was 
'*****'*^  collected,  before  the  close  of  May,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mullingar.  (linkcll  commanded  in  chief.  lie  had  under  him  the  two  best 
ofhcers,  after  Marlborough,  of  whom  our  island  could  then  boast,  Talmash 
and  Mackay.  The  Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  refugewi, 
and  elder  brother  of  that  brave  Caillemot  who  had  fallen  at  the  Itoyne,  had 
joined  the  anny  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  'i'he  Lord  Justice  Coningsby, 
though  not  by  profession  a  soldier,  came  down  from  Dublin  to  animate  the 
zeal  of  the  troops.  The  appearance  of  the  camp  showed  that  the  money 
voted  by  the  English  Parliament  had  not  been  spared.  The  uniforms  were 
new  :  the  ranks  were  one  Maze  of  scarlet ;  and  the  train  of  artillery  was 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Irclaiul.§ 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  438  :  Light  to  the  Blind  ;  Fumcron  to  Louvois,    ^     —  1691. 

f'Mac.irlx  Excidhun  ;  Mdmoires  de  BerwicV  *,  l.Ue  ol  Jatucs,  W.  ^\,  ^s'»« 
/  Macaria:  Exddium  ;  Buriict,  ii.  78  ;  Dangcau  ;  TVvc  iVcrcunvx^  ».tloTTOai"os^  'i^tit  ^ 
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•■ii:!i''   •>i\lh  of  June,  t  lip.kcil   luovcl   lii>.   lit.j'ifju.uui-  truiu    Mi;ii;ii;;.i'. 
^-H\  ihc  scventli   he   reached    Bally  more.     At    i»allyinore,    on   ai.;iii„f 
peninsula  almost  surrounded  by  something  between  a  swamp  ami  B-^iiymorc. 
\  lake^  stood  an  ancient  fortress,  whicli  had  recently  been  fortified  under 
j^tnfield's  direction,  and  which  was  defended  by  above  a  thousand  men.  The 
-Ei^iiiih  guns  were  instantly  planted.     In  a  few  hours  the  l)esiegers  had  the 
^tufaction  of  seeing  the  besieged  running  like  rabbits  from  one  shelter  to 
toother.  The  governor,  who  had  at  first  held  high  language,  begged  piteously 
^quarter,  and  obtained  it.  The  whole  garrison  was  marched  otf  tu  Duhluu 
Onjy  eight  of  the  conquerors  had  fallen.* 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reconstructing  the  defences  of  Ballymore. 

^ii«  work  had  scarcely  been  performed  when  he  was  jomed  by  tlie  Danish 

^xiliaries  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.     The  whole 

'^tHy  then  moved  westward,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  June  appeared  before 

^e  walls  of  Athlone.f 

Athlone  was  perhaps,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  most  im]X)rtant  place 
'»  the  island.    Rosen,  who  understood  war  well,  hod  always  main-  «.,   ^  ^^^^ 
tuined  that  it  was  there  that  the  Irishry  would,  with  most  advantage,  fAi?of  ^"' 
'Hake  a  stand  against  the  Englishry.^    The  town,  which  was  sur-  '^^hion*?. 
tiunded  by  ramparts  of  earth,  lay  partly  in  Leinster  and  partly  in  Con- 
naught.      The  English  quarter,  which  was  in  Leinster,  had  once  consii>te(l 
of  new  and  handsome  houses,  but  had  been  burnt  by  the  Irish  some  months 
l^efore,  and  now  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin.     The  Celtic  quarter,  which  was  in 
Connaught,  was  old  and  meanly  built. §    The  Shannon,  which  is  the  boun- 
dary of  the  two  provinces,  rusned  through  Athlone  in  a  deep  and  ra])id 
stream,  and  tumea  two  large  mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone  bridge. 
Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Connaught  side^  a  castle,  built,  it  was  said,  by 
King  John,  towered  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  extended  two  hundred 
feet  along  the  river.   Fifty  or  sixty  yards  below  the  bridge  was  a  narrow  ford.ll 
During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  the  English  placed  their  cannon.    On 
the  morning  of  the  twentieth  the  firing  began.     At  five  in  the  afternoon  an 
assault  was  made.     A  brave  P'rench  refugee  with  a  grenade  in  his  hand  was 
the  first  to  climb  the  breach,  and  fell,  cheering  his  countr}-mcn  to  the  onset 
'with  his  latest  breath.     Such  were  the  gallant  spirits  which  the  bigoliy  of 
l^wis  had  sent  to  recruit,  in  the  time  ofhis  utmost  need,  the  armies  of  his 
deadliest  enemies.     The  example  was  not  lost.      The  grenades  fell  thick. 
The  assailants  mounted  by  hundreds.     The  Irish  gave  way  and  ran  towards 
the  bridge.    There  the  press  was  so  great  that  some  of  the  fugitives  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  narrow  passage,  and  others  were  forced  over  the 
parapets  into  the  waters  which  roared  among  the  mill  wheels  below.  In  a  few 
Dours  Ginkellhad  madehimself  master  of  the  English  quarter  of  Athlone;  and 
thb  success  had  cost  him  only  twenty  men  killed  and  forty  wounded.^ 

■and  of  General  Ginckle  this  summer  in  Ircl.md,  1691 ;  Story's  Continuation  :  Mackny's 
Memoir:*. 

*  London  Gazette,  June  z8,  93,  1691 ;  StoiVs  CnntinuAtion ;  Life  of  James,  ii,  452. 
The  author  of  the  Life  accuses  the  Governor  of  treachery  nr  cowardice. 

t  London  Gazette,  June  33,  35,  July  2,  1691  ;  Story's  Continuation  ;  Exact  Journal. 

J  Life  of  James.  iL  373,  376,  377. 

I  Macariae  Excidium.     1  may  observe  that  this  is  one  of  the  manv  passages  which  lend 
me  to  believe  the  Latin  text  to  be  the  original.     The  Latin  is  "  Oppidum  ad  Salamin- 
ium  amnis  latus  recentibus  ac  suniptuoMoribus  sedificiiA  attollebatur  ;  amiqtiius  et  ipsa 
vetustate  incultius  quod  in  Paphiis  finibus  exstructum  erat."    The  English  version  is 
"The  town  on  Salaminia  side  was  better  built  than  that  in  Paphia."    Surely  there  is  in 
the  Latin  the  particularity  which  we  might  expect  from  a  person  who  had  known  Athlone 
before  the  war.     The  Engli'th  version  ii  contemptibly  bad.     I  need  haxdVy  s&y  vhat  tU^ 
P»piuMn  akie  is  Connaught,  and  the  Sa/aminian  side  l^'msier. 
a  I  have  coasuhed  several  contemporary  maps  of  Ath\otve.     One  -^WX  \jfc  ^o>xt\^  ^^ 
•Srorr'«  ConunuatMM.  r        j        t 

ftXary  of  the  Siege  of  Athlone,  by  an  Engineer  of  ihc  Army,  :v  NV  wne»  ol  vVt  KOaoxv, 
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Iku  his  A\T>rk  was  only  begun.  IJclwceu  liim  and  the  Irish  town  tiic 
Shannon  ran  fiercely.  The  bridge  was  so  narrow  that  a  few  resolute  mcr* 
might  keep  it  against  an  army.  The  mills  which  stood  on  it  were  stronglj^ 
guarded  ;  and  it  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  castle.  That  part 
the  Connaught  shore  where  the  river  was  fordable  was  defended  by 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  a  powerful  putjrv 
forced  Saint  Ruth  to  entrust  to  the  care  of  Maxwell.  Maxwell  had  canm^s 
back  from  France  a  more  unpopular  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  wei&C 
thither.     It  was  rumoured  that  he  had,  at  Versailles,  spoken  opprobriotLsl3r 

of  the  Irish  nation  ;  and  he  had,  on  this  account,  been,  only  a  few  dajrs  be 

fore,  publicly  affronted  by  Sarsfield.*    On  the  twenty-first  of  June  t^ 
English  were  busied  in  Hinging  up  batteries  along  the  Leinster  biuik. 
the  twenty-second,  soon  after  dawn,  the  cannonade  began.     The  firing  ooii< 
tinned  all  that  day  and  all  the  following  night.    When  morning  broke 
one  whole  side  of  the  castle  had  been  beaten  down  :  the  thatched  lanes 
the  Celtic  town  lay  in  ashes  ;  and  one  of  the  mills  had  been  burned  wi 
sixty  soldiers  who  had  been  posted  in  it.f 

Still  however  the  Irish  defended  the  bridge  resolutely.  During 
days  there  was  sharp  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  strait  passage.  The  as- 
sailants gained  ground,  but  gained  it  inch  by  inch.  The  courage  of  t' 
garrison  was  sustained  by  the  ho]>e  of  speedy  succour.  Saint  Ruth  had  ai 
length  completed  his  preparations ;  and  the  tidings  that  Athlone  was  i 
danger  had  induced  him  to  take  the  field  in  haste  at  the  head  of  an  anny, 
superior  in  numl>er,  though  inferior  in  more  important  elements  of  military 
strength,  to  the  army  of  Ginkell.  The  French  general  seems  to  Have  thought 
that  the  bridge  and  the  ford  might  easily  be  defended,  till  the  autumnal  rains, 
and  the  pestilence  which  ordinarily  accompanied  them,  should  compel  the 
enemy  to  retire.  He  therefore  contented  himself  Avith  sending  successive 
detachments  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  The  immediate  conduct  of  the  de- 
fence he  entrusted  to  his  second  in  command,  D'Usson,  and  fixed  his  own 
headquarters  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town.  He  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  so  experienced  a  commander  as  Ginkell  should  persist  in  a  hope- 
less enterprise.  **  His  master  ought  to  hang  him  for  trying  to  take  Athlone ; 
and  mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I  lose  \t."t 

Saint  Ruth,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  case.  He  had  found,  to  his 
great  mortification,  that  he  had  not  the  full  authority  which  the  promises 
made  to  him  at  Saint  Germains  had  entitled  him  to  expect.  Tne  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  in  the  camp.  His  bodily  and  mental  infirmities  had  per- 
ceptibly increased  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  slow  and  uncertain  step 
with  which  he,  who  had  once  been  renowned  for  vigour  and  agility,  now 
tottered  from  his  easy  chair  to  his  couch,  was  no  unapt  type  of  the  sluggish 
and  wavering  movement  of  that  mind  which  had  once  pursued  its  objects 

licensed  July  ti,  1691  ;  Story's  Continuation  ;  London  Gazette,  July  2,  1691  ;  Furoeftm 

to  Louvois,    ""' ^  1691.     The  account  of  this  atuck  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  453,  U  an 

absurd  romance.     It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  King's  original  Me- 
moirs, or  to  have  been  revised  by  his  fson. 

*  Macnria:  Excidium.  Here  again  I  think  that  I  see  clear  proof  that  the  English  ver> 
sion  of  this  curious  work  i^t  only  a  bad  translation  from  the  Latin.  The  Engli^  merely 
says:  "  Lysander "—Sarsfield, — **  accused  him.  a  few  days  before,  in  tnc  general's 
presence,"  without  intimating  what  the  accusation  was.  The  I  Jitin  ori^nal  runs  thus : 
"  Acriter  Lysander,  paucosante  dies,  coram  praefecto  copiarum  illi  exprobraverat  nescio 
quid,  quod  m  aula  Syriaca  in  Cj'priorum  opprobrium  eiTuiivisse  dicebatur."  The  Engli^ 
translator  has,  by  omitting  the  most  important  words,  and  by  using  the  aorist  instead 
of  the  preterpluperfect  tense,  made  the  whole  pa«sase  \»\Tne«u\Tv%. 

t  Sto7y*s  Continuation  ;  Macarix  Excidium ;  'DameV  "NlaLcneaX  Xo  ^vc  Kx^^^mx  'ftA'w^Tk, 
June  98,  j6gt.  in  the  Rawdon  Papers.  ^     .  ^.  , .  ^^  ,. 

;  London  Gazette,  July  6,  1691  ;  Story's  Coni\nual\ot\ ;  ^VAcaLT^»'E.xcv^v>xm^\At>ccc\» 
the  Blind, 
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th  a  vehemence  restrained  neither  by  fear  nor  by  pity,  neither  by  con* 
cnoe  nor  by  shame.  Yet,  with  impaired  strength,  tx>th  physical  and  in- 
Icctual,  the  broken  old  man  clung  pertinaciously  to  power.  If  he  had 
xived  private  orders  not  to  meddle  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  disre- 
rdcd  them.  He  assumed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  showed  himself 
Mitatiously  to  the  troops  as  their  supreme  chief,  and  affected  to  treat 
int  Ruth  as  a  lieutenant  Soon  the  interference  of  the  Viceroy  excited 
s  vehement  indignation  of  that  powerful  party  in  the  army  which  had  long 
ted  him.  Many  officers  signed  an  instrument  by  which  they  declared 
It  they  did  not  consider  him  as  entitled  to  their  obedience  in  the  field. 
one  of  them  offered  him  gross  personal  insults.  He  was  told  to  his  face 
at,  if  he  persisted  in  remaining  where  he  was  not  wanted,  the  ropes  uf  his 
vilicm  should  be  cut.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  his  emissanes  to  all 
e  camp  fires,  and  tried  to  make  a  party  among  the  common  soldiers 
;Biiist  the  French  general.* 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint  Ruth  agreed  was  in  dread- 
{and  disliking  Sarsfield.  Iviot  only  was  he  popular  with  the  great  body  of 
SGOnntrymen ;  he  was  also  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  retainers  whose  devotion 
»him  resembled  the  devotion  of  the  Ismailite  murderers  to  the  Old  Man  of 
K  Mountain.  It  was  known  that  one  of  these  fanatics,  a  colonel,  had  used 
ngaage  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  officer  so  high  in  rank,  might  well  cause 
jMUiness.  **The  King,*'  this  man  had  said,  **  is  nothing  to  me.  I  obey 
imfield.  Let  Sarsfield  tell  me  to  stab  any  man  in  the  whole  army  ;  and  I 
ril  do  it"  Sarsfield  was,  indeed,  too  honourable  a  gentleman  to  abuse  his 
■■ense  power  over  the  minds  of  his  worshi])|>ers.  But  the  Viceroy 
■i  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  not  unnaturally  be  disturbed  by  the 
thoigfat  that  Sarsfield's  honour  was  their  only  guarantee  against  mutiny  and 
BBKtnation.  The  consequence  was  that,  at  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Ireland, 
Ak  services  of  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers  were  not  used,  or  were  used  with 
JEdoos  caution,  and  that,  if  he  ventured  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  was  received 
vidi  a  sneer  or  a  frown. t 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end  to  these  dispute^:.  On  the 
btini  of  June  Gmkell  called  a  council  of  war.  Forage  l)egan  to  be 
one;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  besiegers  should  either 
one  their  way  acrass  the  river  or  retreat.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  a 
vnge  over  the  shattered  remains  of  the  bridge  seemed  almost  insuperable, 
twas  proposed  to  try  the  ford.  I'he  Duke  of  Wurteml)erg,  Talmash,  and 
iifigny  gave  their  voices  in  favour  of  this  plan  ,  and  Ginkell,  with  some 
i^vings  consented.^ 

b  was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  that  very  afternoon. 
be  Irish^  fancyinc;  that  the  English  were  about  to  retreat,  kept  guard  care- 
^y.  Part  of  the  garrison  was  idling,  part  <lozing.  D'Usson  was  at 
ble.  Saint  Ruth  was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to  his  master  filled  with 
nges  against  Tyrconnel.  Meanwhile,  fifteen  hundred  grenadiers,  each 
aring  in  bis  liat  a  green  Iwugh,  were  musteral  on  the  Leinstcr  bank  of  the 
Humon.  Many  of  them  doubtless  remembered  that  on  that  day  year  they 
d,  at  the  command  of  King  William,  put  green  Iwughs  in  their  hats  on  the 
■ks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  liberally  scattered  among  these  picked 
en :  but  their  alacrity  was  such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.  Six  battalions 
ae  in  readiness  to  support  the  attack.  Mackay  commanded.  1  Ic  did  not 
prove  of  the  plan  :  but  he  executed  it  as  zealously  and  energetically  as  if 

nad  himself  been  the  author  of  it.    The  Duke  of  Wurtcmberg,  Talmash, 


^Macarias  Excidraiii :  Ueht  to  the  Blind. 
'  ^Ji^  of  Jame*.  iL  ^60 ;  Life  of  William,  1702. 

Story's  Continuation;  Mackay's  Memoirs  ;  Exact  Journal ;  Diary  of  vW  S\cf5e  ol 
tloac 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  [Chap.  XVll, 

T  ^Uanl  DJBcecx,  to  whom  nn  put  in  the  enlerprisc  had 

i-.',cd  OD  serving  lliat  day  as  private  vulonleersi  and  their 

t  i^tiiks  excited  the  fieicest  eauiiuimm  unong  the  soldielb 

1  k.    A  peal  Tfom  the  steeple  of  the  chuccli  gave  ilie  signaL 

i  k'^^u  DarmstKdl,  and  a  brave  H>ldier  named  IlomSliM^ 

:.'  Lirierwards  rewarded  willi  the  tide  of  Luid   \Utyat, 

:lji^  Shaniiun.    T^en  the  gtenodiets  hfted  the  Duket^ 

ij'  iliouldeis,  and,  with  ngiesl  shout,  plunged  iweuiy 

V I  .i\at9  in  watet.     Tlic  stream  nui  deep  and  ^tronj;  ;  tist 

i.ii:  Iiend  of  tlie  column  reached  diy  land.     Ttdmatli  wai 

L  -tt  fool  on  the  CiiDiiaught  Bhnre.      The  Irish,  taken  an- 

\-:  confused  volley  and  fled,  leaving  their  cummander,  Moi- 

I'he  conquerors  clambered  up  the  hank  over  the  temaiu  i 
■A  by  a  cannonade  uf  ten  dnyx.  Mackay  heard  hih  men  l 
iiiiiK  as  they  Hum  hied  among  the  rubliiih.  "MyWi,' 
il  I'uiitan in  the  midit  of  theupmar,  "you  aiebiaveU-  | 
A  iiwear.  We  have  more  reason  to  thank  God  for  ibe  I 
III;  has  abawa  US  litis  day  than  to  take  His  iuudc  ia  nuB."  J 
.iimpiete.    Phtnks  Were  placed  on  Ihe  brokra  acdia'ilj  J 
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iln:llirutli..ii  ofGnlMny.      At  dawn  the  Eiighsb  ,:iw  afar  oil!',  fioni  llicLoj, 

;io'ii"«iiiLh,\.p!v','4Vi'-\'lil''sh;innoi.  }ruinlli'cSn'ok.  " lk.'fo"e'°iioonlh'e'.2i' 

liven  beforo  the  k.^-,  of  Athloiic  the  Celtic  camn  had  Iwcn  distmctel  by 
tion-i.  It  may  easily  lie  nuiijiosed,  iherefure,  inat.  after  mi  gri-at  a  lii-iu-  . 
,  nuthin);  \va>  to  Iw  heani  but  criniinatiiiii  and  reciim  inat  ion.  Ilie  \ 
.niics  of  tliL-  lx>rd  Lieutenant  were  more  clamoruus  than  ever.  [le  ami  j 
ercatntes  hail  brou^ilit  the  kingiUnn  to  the  vei^e  of  perdition.  Hevould  | 
ddle  with  what  he  did  not  unileriiland.  lie  would  overrule  the  plin>oI  ] 
n  n  lin  were  real  soldiera.  He  would  entrust  the  most  imponaiii  ol  all  ^ 
its  to  his  tool,  liiss[)y,  the  wrelclied  Maxwell,  not  a  born  irishman,  auc  ^ 
ineerc  Catbolic.  at  best  a  blunderer,  and  too  proliably  a  traitor.  Slu-  ^ 
II,  it  nai  aflirined,  hail  left  liLs  men  unjirorided  with  ammunition.  Who  %. 
y  had  a])pliud  to  iiim  for  powder  and  ball,  he  had  aiked  whether  Ihw  j. 
nlcil  to  ^:lioutbrks.  Ju>t  licfore  the  attack  he  hadtold  them  togutotbnr  \ 
ijiLM  :iiiil  111  T;iki:  ilii'irrest,  for  that  nothin(,'nioi-e  would  be  done  tlialuif.  - 
.;.  "■,  i,.,;  .!,  ilvijiod  himself  up  a  jirLsoniT,  he  had  nltcnil  si.me  nvi*  _ 
I  II    i  :  .  I  '  liLale  a  previous  underMandin};  with  the  coDquerocSi   , 

y  frienils  told  a  very  diflenjiil  story.      Aceoriing  ts 
'■■■"''  ■    '  ■■ich  viM  j 


veil  had  sujj^sleil  iirccaulion*  which  w 
'        The  l-'renoh  (ieneral,  lm|mtient  of  an  i 
.cid.;  Ilunii^t.i;.  7S.  7n:  I.iindi'n  T.ir  ,  Jul^^  i 
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'ti-Vr-nce,  liad  omitted  lo  tnkc-  th' »-><.•  ]ii\c.iuii"i:>.     Mn.wvcil  li.v!  i-;;.  "  ;u':'!v 
'■'•ii  liiat,  if  he  was  afraid,  lie  liad  i>c-itcr   lesion   hi.-,   ct'iiuiKHid.       1  U-   lia-l 
''one  his  duty  bravely.     He  had  stood  while  his  men  had  iled.     He  luid 
-  i        ^'oniequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  was  now,  in  his 
J        '''seQce,  slandered  by  those  to  whom  his  captivity  was  justly  imputable.* 
.  /        Ob  which  side  the  truth  Jay  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  pro' 
y        "^'once.  The  cry  against  Tyrconnel  wxs,  at  the  moment,  so  loud,  that  he  gave 
p         ?|*y  and  sullenly  retired  to  Limerick.    D'Usson,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
*^'>i  the  hurts  inflicted  by  his  own  runaway  troops,  repaired  to  Cialway.f 
^aint  Ruth,  now  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  su])reme  command, 
^5^  bent  on  trying  the  chances  of  a  battle.   Most  of  the  Irish  officers,  j,  ^.^^  ^^^^^^ 
J^'^h  Sarsfield  at  their  head,  were  of  a  very  diflerent  mind.    It  was,  dotcnnuK* 
fV^y  said,  not  to  be  dissembled  that,  in  discipline,  the  army  of  ^^  *^'^''*' 
***^kcll  was  far  superior  to  theirs.   The  wise  course,  therefore,  evidently  was 
5?  cany  on  the  war  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  between  the 
^'Hciplined  and  the  undisciplined  soldier  might  be  as  small  as  po>sible.     It 
^^'^^  well  known  that  raw  recruits  often  played  their  part  well  in  a  foray, 
^^  a  street  fight,  or  in  the  defence  of  a  rampart ;  but  that,  on  a  pitched  field, 
^'^cy  faad  little  chance  against  veterans.     "  Let  most  of  our  foot  be  collected 
.^^hind  the  walls  of  Limerick  and  Galway.     I^t  the  rest,  together  with  our 
*^^rsey  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.     If  he  advances 
^*^to  Connaught,  let  us  overrun  Leinster.     If  he  sits  down  before  Cialway, 
"^^-hich  may  well  be  defended,  let  us  make  a  push  for  I>ublin,  which  is  alto- 
gether defenceless."  l^    Saint  Kuth  might,  i)erhai>s,  have  thought  this  advice 
^ood,  if  his  judgment  had  not  been  biassed  by  his  passions.     But  he  was 
Smarting  from  the  pain  of  a  humiliating  defeat.     In  sight  of  his  tent,  the 
£nglish  had  passed  a  rapid  river,  and  had  stormed  a  strong  town.     I  le 
could  not  but  feel  that,  though  others  might  have  been  to  blame,  he  was  not 
tiimaelf  blameless.      He  had,   to  say  the  least,   taken  things  too  easily. 
"Lewis^  accustomed  to  be  served  during  many  years  by  commanders  who 
-were  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  to  chance  anyUiing  which  could  l>e  made 
secure  by  prudence,  would  hardly  think  it  a  sufhcient  excuse  that  hisi  general 
had  not  expected  the  enemy  to  make  so  bold  and  sudden  an  attack.     The 
Lord  Lieutenant  would,  of  course,  represent  what  had  ])assed  in  the  most 
unfavourable  manner ;  and  whatever  the  Ix»rd  Lieutenant  said  James  would 
echo.     A  sharp  reprimand,  a  letter  of  recall,  might  be  expected.     T(j  return 
to  Versailles  a  culprit  ;  to  approach  the  great  King  in  an  agony  of  distress  ; 
to  see  him  shrug  his  shoulders,  knit  his  brow,  and  turn  his  back  ;  to  Ix.'  sent 
far  from  courts  and  camps,  to  languish  at  some  dull  country  seat ;  this  was 
too  mudh  to  he  borne  ;  and  yet  this  might  well  be  apprehended.     There 
was  one  escape  :  to  fight,  and  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 

In  such  a  temper  Saint  Ruth  pitched  his  cam])  alx)ut  thirty  miles  from 
Athlone  on  the  road  to  Galway,  near  the  ruined  castle  of  Aghrim,  and  de- 
termined to  await  the  approach  of  the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  He  had  hitherto  treated  the  Irish 
soldiers  with  contemptuous  severity.  But,  now  that  he  had  resolved  to 
stake  life  and  fame  on  the  valour  of  the  despised  race,  he  became  another 
man.  During  the  few  days  which  remained  to  him,  he  exerted  himself  to 
win  by  indulgence  and  caresses  the  hearts  of  all  who  M'ere  under  his  com- 
mand.!   He,  at  the  same  time,  administered  to  his  troops  moral  stimulants 

*  The  story,  as  told  by  the  enemies  of  T^rrconnel,  will  be  found  in  the  Macarix  Exci- 
dium,  and  in  a  letter  written  by  Felix  O'Neill  to  the  Countess  of  Antrim  on  the  lotli  of 
Julv  i6gt.     The  Jetter  was  found  on  the  corpse  of  Feiix  O'NevU  a(t«  tUc  bwule  «C 
Agfinm.     It  In  printed  in  the  Rawdon  Paper.-..     The  other  story  \s  vo\A  u\  \Ncx>n\0«Is'SV«" 
aoi'r9  smd  ia  the  Light  to  the  lilind. 

/j5™7*i?*^5^'"'"'  ^'^^^  or  Janics,  ii  45G  ;  LiRht  to  ihc  BWnd, 
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(){  the    n:o>t   j)()t<-nt.   kind.      lIc\vn->   a  /.calv)iH    Roman   Calliolic  ;  and  it  i-» 
probable  that  the  severity  with  which  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  hi* 
own  country  ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  hatred  which  he  felt  for  thei*' 
doctrines.     He  now  tried  to  give  to  the  war  the  character  of  a  cnuadcs- 
The  clergy  were  the  agents  whom  he  employed  to  sustain  the  counge  of  h' 
soldiers.     The  whole  camp  was  in  a  ferment  with  religious  excitement.     I 
every  regiment  priests  were  praying,  preaching,  shriving,  holding  up 
host  and  the  cup.     While  the  soldiers  swore  on  the  sacramental  bread 
to  abandon  their  colours,  the  General  addressed  to  the  officers  an  a 
which  might  have  moved  the  most  languid  and  effeminate  nature  to  Heroi 
exertion.     They  were  fighting,  he  said,  for  their  religion,  their  liberty,  a 
their  honour.     Unhappy  events,  too  widely  celebrated,  had  brought  a  re 
proach  on  the  national  character.     Irish  soldiership  was  everywhere  m 
tioncd  with  a  sneer.     If  they  wished  to  retrieve  the  fame  of  their  country, 
this  was  the  time  and  this  the  place.* 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of  Ireland 
Issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judgment.     His  army  ¥ 
drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was  almost  surrounded  by  rea  bog— r 
In  front,  near  the  tdgt  of  the  morass,  were  some  fences  out  of  whidi 
breastwork  was  without  difficulty  constructed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Ginkell,  having  repaired  the  fortifications 
Athlone,  and  left  a  garrison  there,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Ballinasloe, 
about  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  and  rode  forward  to  take  a  view  of  the  Irish 
position.  On  his  return  he  gave  orders  that  ammunition  should  be  served 
out,  that  every  musket  and  bayonet  should  be  got  ready  for  action,  and 
that  early  on  the  morrow  every  man  should  be  under  arms  without  beat  « 
of  drum.  Two  regiments  were  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  camp  :  the  rest, 
unencumbered  by  baggage,  were  to  march  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  six,  the  next  morning,  the  English  were  on  the  way  to  Aghrim. 
Battle  of  But  souic  delay  was  occasioned  by  a  thick  fog  which  htmg  till  noon 
AKhrim.  Qyg^  the  moist  valley  of  the  Suck  :  a  further  delay  was  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  dislodging  the  Irish  from  some  outposts  ;  and  the  afternoon 
was  far  advanced  when  the  two  armies  at  length  confronted  each  other  with 
nothing  but  the  bog  and  the  breastwork  between  them.  The  English  and 
their  allies  were  under  twenty  thousand ;  the  Irish  above  twenty-five  mousand. 

Ginkell  held  a  short  consultation  with  his  principal  officers.  Should  he 
attack  instantly,  or  wait  till  the  next  moniing?  Mackay  was  for  attacking 
instantly  ;  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  At  five  the  battle  bogan.  The  Eng- 
lish foot,  in  such  order  as  they  could  keep  on  treacherous  and  uneven  ground, 
made  their  way,  sinking  deep  in  mud  at  every  step,  to  the  Irish  works.  Bat 
those  works  were  defended  Avith  a  resolution  such  as  extorted  some  words 
of  ungracious  eulogy  even  from  men  who  entertained  the  strongest  prejudices 
against  the  Celtic  race.f  Again  and  again  the  assailants  were  driven  back. 
Again  and  again  they  returned  to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken,  and 
chased  across  the  morass :  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  forced  the  pursuers 
to  retire.  The  fi<^ht  had  lasted  two  hours  :  the  evening  was  closing  in ;  and 
still  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Irish.  Ginkell  began  to  meditate 
a  retreat.  The  hopes  of  Saint  Ruth  rose  high.  "  The  day  is  ours,  my  boys,** 
he  cried,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air.  **  We  will  drive  them  before  us  to  the 
walls  of  Dublin."  But  fortune  was  already  on  the  turn.  Mackay  and 
Ruvigny,  with  the  English  and  Huguenot  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in  passing 
the  bog  at  a  place  where  two  horsemen  could  scarcely  ride  abreast.     Saint 

•  Burnet,  ii.  79 ;  Story's  Continuation.  ^ 

f  "  They  maintaiaed  their  j^^nind  much  lonser  \\»n  l\\ev  ViaA \iten  acc\MXom«A  vo  ^o. 
*7i5  Burnet.     *' They  behaved  themselves  Ukc  men  o(  anox.\vw  n^XAotv,     '^^V     "!^1 
"T/je  Irish  were  never  known  to  fishi  with  more  tcso\uuou."  ^av*  tVvc  \-oxv^oti  ^^ax^v\«. 


' 
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K  -..'.ii    a;    fir>t   Inughcfl   when    lie    ^aw  tli<'    I'.lius,    in    --in-iL-    \\\v.   -;iui;i;li!i'^' 
tiit'ii-^h  the  nioiavs  under  a  lire  whiih  <.-\civ  moment  hiid  >()me  ijaiianl  hat 
and  feather  on  the  earth.     **  What  do  they  mean  ?  "  he  asked  ;  iuul  then  lie 
sivore  that  it  yr2s  pity  to  see  such  fine  fellows  rushing  to  certain  destruction. 
'•  Let  them  cross,  however,"  he  said.     "The  more  they  are,  the  more  we 
f>ha]l  kill.'*     But  soon  he  saw  them  laying  hurdles  on  the  quagmire.     A 
broader  and  safer  path  was  formed  :  scjuadron  after  squadron  reached  firm 
ground  :  the  flank  of  the  Irish  army  was  speedily  turned.     The  French 
general  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  when  a  cnnnon  ball  carrictl  off  his  head. 
Those  who  were  about  him  thought  that  it  would  1)e  dangerous  to  make  his 
£ite  known.    His  corpse  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carried  from  the  field,  and 
laid,  with  all  secresy,  in  the  sacred  ground  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Loughrca.     Till  the  fight  was  over  neither  army  was  aware 
that  he  was  no  more.     The  crisis  of  the  l)attle  had  arrived  ;  and  there  was 
none  to  give  direction.     Sarsfield  was  in  command  of  the  reser\'e.     But  he 
had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  Saint  Ruth  not  to  stir  without  orders  ;  and 
no  orders  came.     Mackay  and  Ruvigny  with  their  horse  charged  the  Irish 
In  flank.     Talmash  and  his  foot  returned  to  the  attack  in  front  with  dogged 
determination.    The  breastwork  was  carried.     The  Irish,  still  fighting,  re- 
treated from  enclosure  to  enclosure.     But,  as  enclosure  after  enclosure  was 
forced,  their  efforts  became  fainter  and  fainter.     At  length  they  broke  and 
fled.    Then  followed  a  horrible  carnage.     The  conquerors  were  in  a  savage 
mood.    For  a  report  had  hccn  spread  among  them  that,  during  the  early 
pait  of  the  battle  some  English  captives  who  had  l)een  admitted  to  quarter 
lad  been  put  to  the  sword.    Only  four  hundretl  ]>risoncrs  were  taken.    The 
namber  or  the  slain  was,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  greater  than 
in  any  other  battle  of  that  age.    But  for  the  coming  on  of  a  moonless  night, 
made  darker  by  a  misty  rain,  scarcely  a  man  would  have  csca{)ed.     The 
ol»curity  enabled  Sarsfield,  with  a  few  squadrons  which  still  remained  un- 
broken, to  cover  the  retreat.     Of  the  conquerors  six  humired  were  killed, 
nd  about  a  thousand  wounded. 

The  English  slept  that  night  on  the  ground  which  had  been  so  desperately 

oontested.     On  the  following  day  they  buried  their  companions  in  arms,  and 

iben  marched  westward.     The  vanquished  were  left  unburied,   a  strange 

nd  ghastly  spectacle.     Four  thousand  Irish  corpses  were  counted  on  the 

field  of  battle.     A  hundred  and  fifty  lay  in  one  small  enclosure,  a  hundred 

a«l  twenty  in  another.    But  the  slaughter  had  not  been  confined  to  the  field 

of  battle.     One  who  was  there  tells  us  that,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on 

which  the  Celtic  camp  had  been  pitched,  he  saw  the  country,  to  the  distance 

of  near  four  miles,  white  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  slain.     The  i)lain 

looked,  he  said,  like  an  immense  pasture  covered  by  flocks  of  sheep.     As 

ttfoal,  difierent  estimates  were  formed  even  by  eye-witnesses.     But  it  seems 

probable  that  the  number  of  the  Irish  who  fell  was  not  less  than  seven 

thousand.     Soon  a  multitude  of  dugs  came  to  feast  on  the  carnage.     These 

beatts  became  so  fierce,  and  acquired  such  a  taste  for  human  flesh,  that  it 

was  long  dangerous  for  men  to  travel  that  road  otherwise  than  in  companies.  * 

The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  all  the  appearance  of  an  army,  and  re- 

*  Stnnr'»  Continuation ;  London  Garelte,  July  20,  23.  i^kji  :  Mcmoire*;  de  TJcnvick  : 
lifeof  J«nes.  ii.  456;  Unmet,  ii.  79;  Macarix  Kxcidium  ;  Li;;ht  to  the  Blind  :  Letter 
InMi  ihe  Eniciish  camp  to  Sir  Arthur  Kawilon,  in  the  Kawuoii  I'apcrs  ;  Pli^tory  of  William 
Ihe  Third,  170a. 

The  narratiTcs  to  which  I  have  referred  difTervery  widelv  from  each  other.  Nor  can 
ihediffereDce  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  pnrtialitv.  Vor  no  two  narratives  difler 
■are  widely  than  that  which  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  James,  and  that  which  uill  be 
Ibund  in  the  memoirs  of  his  son. 

In  coiucqnence.  I  ftuppo«e.  of  the  death  of  Snint  Kuth,  and  of  the  ab<«nce  oC  I>'\3ssnx\. 
Ikere  i«  at  the  French  War  Office  no  despatch  containing  a  detailed  accouul  o^  \\vu 
lafi/e. 


lil'iTQRY  OF  E'^GLANn. 


Ighmfm     {   r  iiftcr  a  rnEtion  fifilit.  One  grmU 

ward    b  1     y     nothor  towanls  Ijiiienck.      Ihe 

re  cove    d       h  weapons  which  hnd  t>«n  flung  «wB)'. 

I  f      very  m    k        Inn ^hurt  IJme sa many  vri^^a 

1    I    t  h    red      d  tb    price  la  twopence  \  and  still  gisu 

hedfirt    gainsl  G  [way.     D'UbBon  was  there,  and 

)  m  ■«  en  ^m  t  thinned  hytliesJauehterofAi-imiii 
I  I  -organ  ted  and  d  heartened.  The  last  hofW  of  the 
Is  m  C  h  1  h  hfvnWw!isthalBaldeargOTX.nnd. 
fth  nc  w  Id  come  to  the  nelcuc.  But  Hxl- 
t  d  ped.  by  Tb  |  lentitious  veneration  of  which  he 
W  1  I  h  re  h  d  been  doubt  about  the  issue  of  ihc  too- 
1    gi   hry     d  111    1     hry,  he  had  stood  aloof.     CW  ihe 

h  d     mai  ed   t    saf  d  stance  with  his  lumulluaiy  at 

I   d  learned  Ih  t  h      ounitymen  hidheenputtoiuu! 
\  and  bum    g  all  th   way  to  the  mounlaios  of  Maya, 
k  11   BenofMibmi  tloaandienrice.     CmkeEglidb  _ 


f  bteatcing  tip     f  rmidable 

h      B      ci     hicli  the  name  ora  Celticdyniiiy 

T I  I        (,     d     nturiT  at  fir>t  ilemaiidcil  no^liiiig 

Af         m    I  i8},d    g  lie  consented  to  sell  llie  iuveol 

lip  t    re^  dJKuity.  for  a  pension  of  five 

%      Ih      dlU     hicli  lioiind  his  followers  to  him 

Ik  Sm         h     a>ls  fioinUlKterwcK  villii>,;u 

I   "1     t  h        w    lanj^uageand  tlicirown  rcli^tin. 

r  I  I      led    dh    cnts.  he  joiui'd  a  division  of  Lti 

1  1  d  useful  scnire  to  \Villinni.+ 

I  a        ~is  to  be  expected  from  titc  Ixra 

I  r  111^  y  seers  l^e  Irisli  wlio  were  ski 

11)  1)1  11  i-clurned  a  stout  nnswei  lo  ihn 

!  rs    1      h         n  saw  that  lesistance  was  inpiH- 

1       I  II     fTarriioii  was  sull'cred  ID  relitcu 

I  r-    f  A  f  II  amnesty  for  pasl  iiflentcs  mi 

i    t  p  lated  thai,  within  the  w.ills.  liic 

h     1 1  l>c  11        d  to  perforai  in  pri>-ttie  the  rilcs</ 

It        1           1  tn      *'=re  Ihniwn  open.     Gintell  uji 

1       pec  ly  h    M     or  and  Aldermen,  and  was  com 

\       1    1  y  ll  Xcc     Icr.      D'Usi'an,  vilh  about  tut 

II  m  hcd        lolcstei]  to  Limerick.; 

t  t  1  t  f  h  miuished  race,  the  aulhorily  A 
■&  11  re  o  general  who  cuiild  prelend  that 
j  h  I  1  I  r  he  l..nr(l  Lieutenant ;  norvaslk 
w  l>oi  I  h  had  lieen  fur  a  fortnight  eariio. 
1  I  l>ee  n.!!  f  public  feeling.  No  {lait  of  thit 
)  I  led  1  tl  \  roy.  Hisopinion  indeed  hadbnt 
I  r  T>  h  ir  11,  andheL'ouldwilh:>olneplllm- 
-vl         fh  slI   hail  cnu>ied  the  ruin  of  IrclsoLf 

I  F        I    m     L  fe  of  James,  ii.  4«j;  l-ondonGatOK, 

I  L  f..  of  J.-,mcs,  u,  ,59  :   Lond™  G>al«. 

I  L         \iV.,  dai<^dih=AihQrAL£usl.   Tla 

i     1  cu«\v«,\i;n\W  FKnchWir  Ofia 


^    ■ 

■ 
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lie  ma' lo  >nnie  ]^ri-|>nratii>ns  for  <l('t\iili:iL''  I  .'nK-i  i( !-:,  i\']-.i:.i.i  i!.-    l.'-.'ili- 

caiions,  ami  sent  out  jKirtics  to  bring  in  ]irovi>ion>.      i  iic  coiinliy,  many 

iniies  roand,  was  swept  bare  by  these  detachments,  and  a  considerable  quan^ 

'>(▼  of  cattle  and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls.     There  was  also  a 

'uige  stock  of  biscuit  imported  from  France.     The  infantry  assembled  at 

^'mcrick  were  about  fifteen  thousand  men.    Tlie  Irish  horse  and  dragoons, 

'^nee  or  four  thousand  in  number,  were  encamped  on  the  Clare  side  uf  the 

Shannon.    The  communication  between  their  camp  and  the  city  was  main- 

^'led  by  means  of  a  bridge  called  the  Thomond  Britlge,  which  was  pro- 

'^cted  by  a  fort.     These  means  of  defence  were  not  contemptible.     But  the 

^l  of  Athlone  and  the  slaughter  of  Aghrim  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the 

**'»«>y.     A  small  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Sarsfield  and  a  brave 

^^KKch  officer  named  Wauchop,  cherished  a  hope  that  the  triumphant  pro- 

^^^ess  of  Ginkell  might  be  stoppied  by  those  walls  from  which  William  had, 

^*^   the  preceding  vear,  been  forced  to  retreat     But  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs 

'Oi^dly  declared  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  capitulating.     Henry  l^ittrell, 

^t'ways  fond  of  dark  and  crooked  politics,  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with 

*t^c  Knglish.    One  of  his  letters  was  intercepted  ;  and  he  was  put  under 

;  bat  many  who  blamed  his  perfidy  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that 

idle  to  prolong  the  contest  Tyrconnel  himself  was  convinced  that  all 

lost.     His  only  hope  was  that  he  might  be  able  to  prolong  the  st niggle 

^111  he  could  receive  from  Saint  Germains  permission  to  retreat.     He  wrote 

^o  request  that  permission,  and  prevailed,  with  some  difficulty,  on  his  des- 

X>onding  countrymen  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  capitulate  till  an 

answer  from  James  should  arrive.* 

A  few  days  after  the  oath  had  l)een  administere<l,  Tyrconnel  was  no  more. 
On  the  eleventh  of  August  he  dined  with  D*Usson.  The  party  ivathof 
-was  gay.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  seemed  to  have  thrown  off  the  load  ry^^^nneL 
which  had  bowed  down  his  body  and  mind  :  he  drank  :  he  jesietl  :  he  was 
a^in  the  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  revelled  with  (jrammont.  Soon 
aner  he  had  risen  from  table,  an  apoplectic  stroke  deprived  him  of  s])eech 
and  sensation.  On  the  fourteenth  he  breathed  his  last.  The  wasted  remains 
of  that  form  which  had  once  been  a  model  for  statuaries  were  laid  under 
the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral :  but  no  inscription,  no  tradition,  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  spot,  t 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  expired,  Plowden,  who  had  superin- 
tended the  Irish  finances  while  there  were  any  Irish  finances  to  superinten<l. 
produced  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  James.  This  commission 
appointed  Plowden  himself,  Fitton,  and  Nagle,  Lords  Justices  in  the  event 
of  T3rrconnel*s  death.  There  was  much  murmuring  when  the  names  were 
made  known.  For  l)oth  Plowden  and  Fitton  were  Saxons.  The  com- 
mission, however,  proved  to  be  a  mere  nullity.  For  it  was  accompanied  by 
instructions  which  forbade  the  Lonls  Justices  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war ;  and,  within  the  narrow  space  to  which  the  dominions  of  James 
were  now  reduced,  war  was  the  only  business.  The  government  was, 
therefore,  really  in  the  hands  of  D'Usson  and  Sarsfield.^ 

On  the  day  on  which  Tyrconnel  died,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  English 
army  came  within  sight  of  Limerick.     Ginkell  encamped  on  the  second 
same  ground  which  William  had  occupied  twelve  months  before.  *><■>?«  ^^ 
The  batteries,  on  which  were  planted  guns  and  bombs,  very  dif-     '"*"*■  ' 
ferent  from  those  which  William  had  l)een  forced  to  use,  played  day  and 

*  Maeaurim  Exeidhim  ;  Life  ofj^mcs,  It.  461,  462. 

f  Macarim  Excidium:  Life  ofJameSf  ii.  459,  46a;  London  Gaxelle^  Ku^.  -vi*  \Cjc>\  \ 
^tJiZi'r-Ii^'' '  P^'"i^"rd  Te«^  to  BaJSrsieux,  Aug.  \\, 
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iiighl ;  ami  snon  roofs  iverc  hlniinc  and  wnlls  crashing  in  every  part  of  ihe 
ciljr.  'W'lujli'  -iri-uN  were  reduceiT  lo  asiies.  Meanwhile  Kvetal  Englub 
ships  of  u':vr  t.iiiii.'  li|i  Ihe  Sbojinaa  and  anctioredabout  a  mile  below  the  cily.* 
Still  iht:  pl^ti'  held  out :  the  gairiHin  was,  in  nunierical  jtrength.  liltle 
inferirjr  to  Lli.:  ln-.n'ging  nnny  ;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  ihe  de- 
fence mij^ht  Ik:  j>rtil(inged  till  the  equinoctial  ntins  should  a  SECond  time  com- 
pel the  English  'o  retire.  Ginkell  determined  on  striking  a  bold  stroke.  . 
Nu  p<  lint  in  the  whole  circle  oi  the  fortiltcalions  was  more  important,  aoil 
no  puint  seemeii  lo  be  more  secure,  than  theThomond  Bridge,  which  joined 
the  city  lo  the  camp  of  the  Irish  horse  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
The  I  iHtch  General's  plan  was  to  separate  the  infantnT  within  the  rsmpani 
from  the  cavalry  without;  and  this  plan  he  executed  with  great  skill,  yigoar, 
and  sLici:es&  lie  laid  a  bridge  of  tin  boats  on  the  river,  croiised  it  vilhi 
strong  body  of  traup!i,  drove  before  him  incanfuiion  6 ficen  hundred  dranoom 
who  made  a  f:iini  ihow  of  resistance,  and  marched  towards  the  quarlcn  rf 
the  Irish  hnr-e.  rile  Irish  horse  sustaioert  but  ill  on  this  day  the  rcputitiou 
which  Ihey  \aA  y:iined  at  the  Boyne.      Indeed,  thai  reputation  h.id  Iwm 

Eurchased  hy  liii.'  alinuit  entire  destruction  of  the  best  regiments.  Rccniiu 
:id  l>een  ivith>jut  much  (UCSctiUy  found.  Btit  the  loss  of  fifteen  hnndicil 
excellent  solilier-i  was  not  to  be  repaireil.  The  camp  was  .ibandoned  wirJi- 
out  a  blow.  Some  of  the  cavalry  fltd  into  the  city.  The  re^t.  dnvmj 
before  them  as  manv  cattle  as  couUI  l>e  collected  in  tliat  niomenl  of  paiijt, 
retired  to  the  hills.'  Much  beef,  brandy,  and  harness  was  found  in  Iht 
nin(;a^ines ;  and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  .Shannon  was  covcreil  with  firt 
locks  and  grenades  which  the  fujjilives  liad  thrown  anay.t 

The  conquerors  returned  in  iriumph  tii  their  camp.    ButCinkL-lI  wa<  not 
cnntcnl  with  the  advantage  which  lie  h.id  gained.     He  was  l>enl  on  cultiiij      ; 
otf  all  communication  between  Limerick  and  the  county  <rf  Clare.    Tn  a  Urn     j 
days,  therefore,  lie  again  crossol  the  river  at  the  hc.i<l  of  several  regirociiti,      ! 
and  attackeil  the  fort  whicliprotected  the  Thomond  Briilge.     In  a  short     \ 
time  the  fort  was  stormed.    The  soldiers  who  had  garrisoned  it  fled  in  c«n.     %^ 
fusion  to  the  city.    The  Town  Major,  a  French  oElicer,  who  commanded  il     g 
tlie  lliomond  (^tc,  afraid  tluit  the  pursuers  would  enter  with  the  fugitives     ■ 
onlered  that  part  of  the  bridge  whiciiwaa  nearest  to  the  city  to  be  diawn  up.     f 
Many  of  the  Irish  went  beaillong  into  the  stream  and  perished  there.  Otb«s     ^ 
cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  submission.   Bulliie     - 
conquerors  were  mitl  with  rage  :  their  cnielly  could  not  be  immediately  le- 
slraineil :  nnd  no  prisoners  were  mode  till  the  hea]>s  of  corpses  rose  abotc 
the  parapets.   The  garrison  of  the  fort  had  conslsteil  of  about  eight  hundred     ; 
men.     Of  these  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  escaped  into  Limerick,  J  -- 

This  disaster  scemel  likely  to  produce  a  general  mutiny  in  the  lieiiepd    ■ 
city.    The  Irish  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  tlie  Town  Major  who  had  ordeted 
the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  face  of  their  dying  countrymen,     ilu    ; 

•  M.icaria:  F.vddium  :  fitnrj-'s  Contimu-iliim. 

t  SnWsConliniMlinn:  Lnndnii  a-uelte.  Sept.  98. 1691  :  Ufc  of  J.iniF'^,  il.  4':i  .  I^^rr 
of  the  Kicfie  of  [.vnicritk,  1603 :  I.igbl  In  [he  lllinrt.  In  dir  ncroiini  of  Ihe  <Kit  .del 
Ls  anumc  the  nrcliive!  oflhe  Krench  War  (Mike,  il  is  :^id  llol  ihe  Ini-h  cavjilry  txtuHd 

la.  11.  Sir  A.  Raml.Bi.  Se«  il 
:  Dia.vofihcSieef  of  Lr"'- 

1  la  the  ILIimt  T   AeiiKiiitnf  thf  Stc.eeori.Linerii 

The  .■><:i:auiil  of  ihii  alTiir  in  lh?  Life  of  Jamiit^  ii.  164.  deserve'  ID  be 
fur  its  pre^ctninenl  nlHiirdiiv.    'IV  w.iier  ulls  us  that  uven  hundred  ot 

not  v/io^.  nr  did'not^ht^»^D  ^^\mn^^ita"^\^  itTucntial  '10  ih 
'Umh'ne  nf  Ihc  stnrv :  lunielv,  that  Iheie  Kven  huiidnd  nvn  were  in  a 
fKim'sou  shtHild  defen'J  »  futt  Auc'inK  -^  few  \uuTi  uunn  wvcnoi  Dumbe 
.lran«       Fun,  .ir,;  liuHl  beciustltiev  tin\K  ieleivit4\il  t'i-"  M^Knim 
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?''.;. -criors  wore  forcc'l   ti)  prfHiiisc  th.\l  lio  shoul'l  lie  l)roti;^Iir  ini'Drc  ;i  cnuit 

martial.     Happily  for  hinv,  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  in   tlie  act  of 

dosing  the  Thomond  Gate,  and  was  saved  by  a  soldier's  death  from  the  fury 

of  the  multitude.*    The  cry  for  capitulation  became  so  loud  and  ^^  j^f, 

impoftuntte  that  the  generals  could  not  resist  it.     D'Usson  in-  desirous  to 

Conned  his  government  that  the  fight  at  the  bridge  had  so  efiec-   ^>^'">«'« 

tttliy  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the 

itreQg;le.f  Some  exception  may  p>erhaps  be  taken  to  theevidence  of  I)*Usson : 

^nndonbtedly  he,  like  every  other  Frenchman  who  had  held  any  command 

'Q  the  Irish  army,  was  weary  of  his  banishment,  and  impatient  to  sec  his 

<^<MiQtiy  again.     But  it  is  certain  that  even  Sarsfield  had  lost  heart.     Up  to 

Cfais  time  his  voice  had  been  for  stubborn  resistance.     He  was  now  not  only 

ll^'ling.  hut  impatient  to  treat  t    It  seemed  to  him  that  the  city  was  doomed. 

p^Cfe  was  no  hope  of  succour,  domestic  or  foreign.    In  every  part  of  Ireland 

'^e  Sjucons  had  set  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  natives.     Sligo  had  fallen. 

^^^^n  those  wild  islands  which  intercept  the  huge  waves  of  the  Atlantic  from 

7^  bay  of  Gal  way  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  William.     The  men 

^  ^Ceny;  reputed  the  fiercest  and  most  ungovernable  part  of  the  aboriginal 

^^^t^olation,  nad  held  out  long,  but  had  at  length  been  routed,  and  chased 

^       ^heir  woods  and  mountains.!    A  French  fleet,  if  a  French  fleet  were  now 

jj^  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Munster,  would  find  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 

^J^^^ardcd  by  English  men-of-war.     The  stock  of  provisions  within  Limerick 

^r^«  already  running  low.     If  the  siege  were  prolonged,  the  town  would,  in 

^.Jl  human  probability,  be  reduced  either  by  force  or  by  blockade.     And,  if 

^"^lnkell  should  enter  through  the  breach,  or  should  be  implored  by  a  multi- 

^^de  perishing  urith  hunger  to  dictate  his  own  terms,  what  could  be  expected 

^ut  a  tyranny  more  inexorably  severe  than  that  of  Cromwell  ?    Would  it 

^ot  then  be  wise  to  try  what  conditions  could  be  obtained  while  the  victors 

*>ad  still  something  to  fear  from  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  vanquished  ; 

'^'hile  the  last  Iri£  army  could  still  make  some  show  of  resistance  behind 

^lie  walls  of  the  last  Irish  fortress? 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed  the  fight  at  the  Thomond  Gate, 
t.he  drums  of  Limerick  beat  a  parley ;  and  Wauchop,  from  one  of  the  towers, 
liailed  the  besiegers,  and  requested  Ruvigny  to  grant  Sarsfield  an 
interview.     The  brave  Frenchman,  who  was  an  exile  on  account  ti^s^'be- 
of  his  attachment  to  one  religion,  and  the  brave  Irishman  who  was  J^sJ"  hijft 
about  to  become  an  exile  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  another,  and  the  be- 
met  and  conferred,  doubtless  with  mutual  sympathy  and  respect. ||  ^^^^^^ 
Ginkell,  to  whom  Ruvigny  reported  what  had  passed,  willingly  consented 
to  an  armistice.     For,  constant  as  his  success  had  been,  it  had  not  made  him 
secure.     The  chances  were  greatly  on  his  side.   Yet  it  was  possible  that  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  city  might  fail,  as  a  similar  attempt  had  failed  twelve 
months  before.     If  the  siege  should  be  turned  into  a  blockade,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  pestilence  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  army  of  Schomberg, 
which  had  compelled  William  to  retreat,  and  which  had  all  but  prevailed 
even  agaiist  the  genius  and  energy  of  Marlborough,  might  soon  avenge  the 
carnage  of  Aghrim.    The  rains  had  lately  been  heavy.     The  whole  plain 
might  shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant  water.    It  might  be  necessary 
to  move  the  troops  to  a  healthier  situation  than  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and 
to  provide  for  them  a  warmer  shelter  than  that  of  tents.     The  enemy  would 
be  safe  till  the  spring.    In  the  spring  a  French  army  might  land  in  Ireland  ; 
the  natives  might  again  rise  in  arms  from  Donegal  to  Kerry ;  and  the  war, 
whi<A  wMs  DOW  all  but  extinguished,  miglit  blaze  forth  fiercet  XltvMv  tNex. 
^Aeeouat  of  the  uege  of  Limerick  in  the  arehi  vcs  of  the  French  War  0«vct  \  ?>XQiiV^ 
CJ-gwMjiao.  /  DUupn  to  Karb««ieux.  Oct.  A,  x6oi.  X  ^Ucan»  YAaA:vMiBu 

VOl!iT  ^^^  ^^'  *'  '^' '  Story's  Continuation  ;  Diary  q(  xVveSxtis^  ^  V-^tcv^ttxcV. 
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A  iieROliiiticiii  W.I.J  therefore  opened  with  a  sincere  desire  cm  bolh  sidci  1 
put  an  en<i  to  tbi'  innlesl.     The  chiefs  of  the  Iriih  (rniy  held  several  co« 
siiltitions  ai  wli  l:Ii  ^nine  Rmnnn  Catholic  prelates  anil  some  eminent  lawyen 
tveio  invited    Ii^  :i»~i<ii.      A  pielimitiHry  quealinn,   which  peqilened  tendo' 
criii sciences,  wni  -iiiimittcd  to  the  Kishops.      The  Uto  Lord  Ueulcnuit  hsL 
persu.tdcd  Ihcotriicr.'i  arthagarriion  la  swear  that  they  would  not  soireiKltT 
l.imerick  till  Ihey  should  leceive  an  answer   lo  the  teller  In  which  ihcif 
situ^ilimi  hail  hci-ii  eiplained  to  laroci.     The  Bishops  thought  that  tbeMlb 
was  no  loiij^cr  l:iiii[iiA^-.     It  hadheen  taken  at  a  tims  when  tlie  communi' 
liinis  with  KraiiLL'  wai  open,  and  in  the  full  belief  that  the  ontwcr  of  Jan 
uoulil  nnivu  uitlim  three  weeks.     More  than  twice  ihal  lime  hail  elapud. 
Every  avciiut'  k.iuiti^  tit  the  city  was  slrictiy  guarded  h)*  the  enemy.     Ilui 
Majesty's  faiLhliil  -uUjects,  by  holding  out  lill  il  had  become  imp^l^ail)le  (or   j 
him  lo  t>ii;iiify  hi~  jileabure  to  tlieni,  had  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  ilwir   f 

1  he  ni\(  quc.iitin  was  what  terms  »houId  b*  deniaruloi      A  paper,  a 
timing  prujHiKitioiie  whicli  ilaloancn  of  uiir  i^je  will  Ihink  reasonable,  bill   I 
u  iiicli  to  the  Taaw.  humans  and  liberal  Liigllih  froleilanls  of  llie  Kventeeiul]   r 
tentiirvapiKareii  eitravaaant,  wn-.  ^Mii  I     tl      -<imfi  if  be  bi-Mcger*      Whii 
*Ti  nskeil  in-,  tint  till  offeiite*  vi  1  1  i    - 

irceihmi  »{  «<  rih  |   ^liould  bi  t  [ 
p-in-Ji  slioul  I  hiiie  lU  Uomiti ' 

m%  ill  inuniLi|  a)  piivilci,ci  t 

Gmkell  kntw  liiile  of  the  laws  imi  fi-eim^i  ol  ihe  Fnj,li  li  I  ul  ht  luil 
ilmiil  hmi  per  nni  who  were  comptlent  lo  cliitU  him  I  lie*  had  a  neetiji. 
f«n.])reiem<.  Ih  rnfmn  br  ikiuqnKnppareeim  li  e  wheel    and  thrv  noH  suj 
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S.i[>v.fM.  "  c)-.a;i^i.'  Kiii:^'^  \\\\\\  ■.•-.  .ini  we  niil  ^\illin_L;iv  \\\  ■>•'.•  Im  k  wi:'; 
\ou  aj^.iin.  '  lie  wa.-.  (iouL)ilcM^  ihinkiii;^  <»t  the  ilay  un  wliich  he  h.ul  .-lcu 
the  two  Sovereigns  at  the  head  of  two  i^reat  armies,  Wilhaiu  loreinu^l  in 
the  chari^,  and  James  foremost  in  the  flight.* 

On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter  arrived  at  the  Engli:>h 
hcadaiuuten.  On  the  second  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  dis-  ^y^^  ^^^. 
cnssca  at  great  length  and  definitively  settled.     On  the  third  they  tuutinii  or 
were  signed.     They  were  divided  into  two  parts  ^  military  treaty  ""^"'^ 
and  a  civil  treaty.     The  former  was  subtcribed  only  by  the  generals  on  both 
sides.     The  Lonls  Justices  set  their  names  to  the  latter.f 

By  the  military  treaty  it  was  ngreed  that  such  Irish  officers  and  .soldiers  as 
should  declare  that  they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be  conveyed  thither, 
and  should,  in  the  meantime,  remain  under  the  command  of  their  own  gene- 
rals. Ginkell  undertook  to  furnish  a  coiisiderable  number  of  transports. 
French  vessels  were  also  to  1^  permitted  to  pass  and  repass  freely  between 
Britanny  and  Munster.  Part  of  Limerick  was  to  he  immediately  ilelivcied 
up  to  the  English.  But  the  island  on  which  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle 
stand  was  to  remain,  for  the  present,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Irish. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  very  different  from  those  which  (iinkell 
had  sternly  refused  to  grant.  It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  should  be  competent  to  hold  any  political  or  military  oflicc,  or 
that  they  should  be  admitted  into  any  corporation.  But  they  obtained  a 
]Mromise  that  they  should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
as  were  consistent  with  the  law,  or  as  tliey  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

To  all  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  and  to  all  officers  and  soUIiers  in  the  Jaco« 
bite  army,  who  should  submit  to  the  government  and  notify  their  submission 
by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  an  entire  amnesty  was  ])romiscd.  They 
were  to  retain  their  property  :  they  were  to  Ih:  allowed  to  exercise  any  pro- 
fession which  they  had  exercised  before  the  troubles :  they  were  not  to  l)c 
))unished  for  any  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanour  committed  since  the 
accession  of  the  late  King  :  nay,  they  were  not  to  be  sued  for  damages  on 
account  of  any  act  of  spoliation  or  outrage  which  they  might  have  committed 
during  the  three  years  of  confusion.  This  was  more  than  the  I^ords  Justices 
were  constitutionally  competent  to  grant.  It  was  therefore  added  that  the 
government  would  use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  4: 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  had  been  signed,  the  English  entered  the 
city,  and  occupied  one  quarter  of  it.  A  narrow  but  deep  branch  of  the 
Shannon  separated  them  from  the  quarter  which  was  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Irish.§ 

In  a  few  hours  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  renewal 
of  hostilities.  Sarsfield  had  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  ser\'ice  of 
France,  and  was  naturally  jdesirous  to  carry  with  him  to  the  Continent  such 
a  body  of  troops  as  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the  army  of  Lewis. 
Ginkell  was  as  naturally  unwilling  to  send  thousands  of  men  to  swell  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  Both  generals  appealed  to  the  treaty.  Each  const nied 
it  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  each  complained  that  the  other  had  violated  it. 
Sarsfield  was  accused  of  putting  one  of  his  officers  under  arrest  for  refusing 
to  go  to  the  Continent.  Ginkell,  greatly  excited,  declared  that  he  would 
teach  the  Irish  to  play  tricks  with  him,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for 
a  cannonade.     Sarsfield  came  to  the  English  camp  and  tried  to  justify  what 

*  Story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of   the  Siege  of  Lymerick ;  Burnet,  ii.  8i  ;   London 
Gasette,  Oct.  la,  i6qz. 
t  ikory's  Cootintuition  ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick  :  London  Gazette,  Oct.  15, 1691. 
/  TTte  articles  of  the  civil  treaty  have  often  been  reprinted. 
/  Story's  Coatwuatioa ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick, 
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lie  lia*!  <lono.     Tiie  altercation  \va>.  sharp.      "  I  submit,''  .^aid   Sar>riel'i.  at 
last  :  *'  I  am  in  your  power."     "  Not  at  all  in  my  power,"  said  Ginkeii; 
''go  back  and  do  your  worst"    The  imprisoned  officer  was  liberated:  a 
sanguinary  contest  was  averted  :  and  the  two  commanders  contented  them- 
selves  with  a  war  of  words.  *    Ginkell  put  forth  proclamations  assuring  the 
Irish  that,  if  they  would  live  quietly  in  their  own  land,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected and  favoured,  and  that,  if  they  preferred  a  military  life,  they  should 
be  admitted  into  the  service  of  King  William.     It  was  added  that  no  man, 
who  chose  to  reject  this  gracious  invitation,  and  to  become  a  soldier  of  Lewis, 
must  expect  ever  again  to  set  foot  on  the  island.     Sarsfield  and  Waucho^ 
exerted  their  eloquence  on  the  other  side.     The  present  aspect  of  afTaiT&v 
they  said,  was  doubtless  gloomy ;  but  there  was  bright  sky  beyond  the  doudL. 
The  banishment  would  be  short   The  return  would  be  triumphant    Wiih^w 
a  year  the  French  would  invade  England.     In  such  an  invasion  the  Irks^ 
troops,  if  only  they  remained  unbroken,  would  assuredly  bear  a  chief  ^ 
In  the  meantime  it  was  far  better  for  them  to  live  in  a  neighbouring'a 
friendly  country,  under  the  parental  care  of  their  own  rightful  King,  th 
to  trust  the  Prince  of  Orange,  M'ho  would  probably  send  them  to  the  otliv 
end  of  the  world  to  fight  for  his  ally  the  Emperor  against  the  Janissaries. 
The  help  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clei^  was  called  in.     On  the  day 
The  Irish    which  those  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  France  were 
troops  re-    quired  to  announce  their  determination,  the  priests  were  indefatigab 
make  their  in  exhorting.  At  the  head  of  every  regiment  a  sermon  was  preadie 
fiSn*th^  on  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  si 
country  an<i  and  danger  of  consorting  with  u^^lievers.  f  Whoever,  it  was  saii 
France.       should  enter  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so  at  the  peril 
his  soul.     The  heretics  affirmed  that,  after  the  peroration,  a  plentiful  alio' 
ance  of  brandy  was  served  out  to  the  audience,  and  that,  when  the  brandy 
had  been  swallowed,  a  Bishop  pronounced  a  benediction.     Tlius  duly  pre 

J)ared  by  physical  and  moral  stimulants,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  abow 
ourteen  thousand  infantiy,  was  drawn  up  in  the  vast  meadow  which  la;^ 
on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Here  copies  of  Ginkell's  proclamatioii 
were  profusely  scattered  about ;  and  English  officers  went  through  the  ranks^^ 
imploring  the  men  not  to  ruin  themselves,  and  explaining  to  them  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  soldiers  of  King  William  enjoyed.  Atlength  the  decisive 
moment  came.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  pjiss  in  review.  Those  who 
wished  to  remain  in  Ireland  were  directed  to  file  off  at  a  particular  spot 
All  who  passed  that  spot  were  to  be  considered  as  having  made  their  choice 
for  France.  Sarsficld  and  Wauchop  on  one  side.  Porter,  Coningsby,  and 
Ginkell  on  the  other,  looked  on  with  painful  anxiety.  D*Usson  and  his 
countrymen,  though  not  uninterested  in  the  spectacle,  found  it  hard  to  pre- 
serve their  gravity.  The  confusion,  the  clamour,  the  grotesque  appearance 
of  an  army  in  which  there  could  scarcely  be  seen  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons, a  shoe  or  a  stocking,  presented  so  ludicrous  a  contrast  to  the  orderly 
and  brilliant  appearance  of  their  master*s  troops,  that  they  amused  them- 
selves by  wondering  what  the  Parisians  would  say  to  see  such  a  force 
mustered  on  the  plain  of  Greselle.  J 

First  marched  what  was  called  the  Royal  regiment,  fourteen  hundred 
M<wt  of  the  strong.  All  but  seven  went  beyond  the  fatal  point.  Ginkeli's 
volunteer^  countcnance  showed  that  he  was  deeply  mortified.  He  was  con- 
fer France,  soled,  however,  by  seeing  the  next  regiment,  which  consisted  of 
natives  of  Ulster,  turn  off  to  a  man.    There  had  arisen,  notwithstanding  the 

•  Stoo-^s  Contintiation  ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 

t  Story'.s  Continuation.  His  narrative  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  which  an  Irish 
Cjptain  who  was  present  has  left  us  in  bad  Latin.  "Hie  apud  sacrum  omncs  adverii- 
zantur  a  capellanis  ire  potius  in  Galliam." 

}  D'Vsson  and  Tense  to  Barbcsicux,  Oct.  J-,  1691. 
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"-'i.'.ununitv  (.>l  nloo-l.  l.mmKi;''-.  ami  i(.;i;ji<»!i,  \\\  aiitii'.uhv  brlutvii  tiu-t  rl:> 

''I  ll.Mcr  aiid  ihii.^e  of  tlie  other  ihrcc  jirovinccs  ;  iiui   i.-.  il  iinpiubablc  iliai 

tile  example  and  influence  of  Baldeaq;  (J'Donncl  may  have  had  some  effect 

^  the  people  of  the  land  which  his  forefathers  had  ruled.*     In  most  of  the 

'^menu  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  ;  but  a  great  majority  declared  for 

-^nuice.  Henry  Luttrell  was  one  of  those  who  turned  off.  He  was  rewarded 

^  his  desertion,  and  perhaps  for  other  services,  with  a  grant  of  the  large 

^t4.te  of  his  elder  brotlier  Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James, 

^'^ih.  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  Crown,  and  with  the 

*i>liorrence  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  population.      After  living  in  wealth, 

■J^^tiuy,  and  infamy,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Henry  Luttrell  was  mur- 

^^ved  while  going  through  Dublin  in  his  sedan  chair  ;  and  the  Irish  House 

^^   Commons  declared  that  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  fallen  by 

£.*^^  revenge  of  the  Papists,  t    Eighty  years  after  his  death,  his  grave  near 

^"--Mttrellslown  was  violated  by  the  descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  be- 

^^yed,  and  his  skull  was  broken  to  pieces  with  a  pickaxe.:}:  I'he  deadly  hatred 

^^^  which  he  was  the  object  descended  to  his  son  an<l  to  his  grandson  ;  and, 

^  ^happily,  nothing  in  the  character  either  of  his  son  or  of  his  grandson 

^'^nded  to  mitigate  the  feeling  which  the  name  of  Luttrell  excited.  § 

When  the  long  procession  had  closed,  it  was  found  that  about  a  thousand 

en  had  agreed  to  enter  into  William's  service.     Al)out  two  thousand  ac- 

^^epted  passes  from  Ginkell,  and  went  quietly  home.  About  eleven  thou!>and 

^^tumed  with  Sarsfield  to  the  city.  A  few  hours  after  the  garrison  had  passed 

Xq  review,  the  horse,  who  were  encamped  some  miles  from  the  town,  were 

Inquired  to  make  their  choice  ;  and  most  of  them  volunteered  for  France.  || 

ISarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remained  with  him  as  under  an  irre* 

"vocable  obligation  to  go  abroad  ;  and,  lest  they  should  t>e  tempted  Manynftiic 

to  retract  their  consent,  he  confined  them  within  the  ramparts,  and  h^^'d  v^hm- 

ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and  strongly  guarded.    Ginkell,  though  ^^^^^  '*^< 

in  hiii  vexation  he  muttereil  some  threats,  seems  to  have  felt  that  dei!citf 

he  could  not  justifiably  interfere.     But  the  precautions  of  the  Irish  general 

were  far  from  being  completely  successful.      It  was  by  no  means  strange 

that  a  superstitious  and  excitable  kerne,  with  a  sermon  and  a  dram  in  his 

head,  should  be  ready  to  promise  whatever  his  priests  required  :  ncitlier  was 

it  strange  that,  when  he  had  slept  off  his  liquor,  and  when  anathemas  were 

DO  longer  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  should  feel  painful  misgivings.     lie  had 

bound  himself  to  go  into  exile,  perhaps  for  life,  beyond  that  dreary  expan<^ 

of  waters  which  impressed  his  rude  mind  with  mysterious  terror.     His 

thoughts  ran  on  all  that  he  was  to  leave,  on  the  well  known  peat  stack  and 

potato  ground,  and  on  tlie  mud  cabin,  which,  humble  as  it  was,  was  still 

♦  That  there  was  little  sympathy  between  the  Cells  of  UUter  and  those  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  is  evident  from  the  cunous  memorial  which  the  agents  of  B^ldearg  U'Donncl 
delivered  to  Avaux. 

t  Treasury  Letter  Book,  June  19.  1696 ;  Journals  of  the  Iri'^h  Hou<e  of  Commons, 
Nov.  7,  X717. 

X  This  I  relate  on  Mr  O'Callaghan's  autliority.  History  of  the  Ir:sh  Brig.idcs 
Note  47. 

I  "lliere  is,**  Junius  wrote  eighty  years  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  "a  certain 
family  in  this  country  on  which  nature  seems  to  have  entailed  a  hereditary  baseness  of 
di'position.  As  far  as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has  rrgularly  improved 
upon  the  vices  of  the  father,  and  has  taken  care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished 
into  the  bosom  of  his  successors.**  Elsewhere  he  says  of  the  member  for  Middlesex. 
"  He  has  degraded  even  the  name  of  Luttrell.''  He  exclaims,  in  allusion  to  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Mrs  Horton,  who  was  born  a  Luttrell:  "  Let  Parliament 
look  to  it.  A  Luttrell  shall  never  succeed  to  the  Crown  of  England."  It  is  certain  that 
very  few  Englishmen  can  have  sympathised  with  Juniu.s*s  abhorrence  of  the  Luttrells,  or 
can  even  have  understood  it.  Why  then  did  he  use  expressions  which  to  the  great  majo- 
rity of  his  readers  must  have  been  unintelli|:ible  ?  My  answer  is  that  Philip  Francis  was 
h<Mm,  and  psisaed  the  first  ten  years  o(hi<i  life,  within  a  walk  of  L.uUtc\\s\owtv. 
/  Stay's  Coatinuation  ;  London  Gazette.  Oct.  2a,  1691  ;  D'\Jssoivawd'Yes>.t€  VoV.tV\v» 
Oct  ri,  and  to  Barbesieux,  Oct.  /^  ;  JJjjht  to  the  Blind. 
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his  home.     ITe  was  never  nj^in  to  see  the  familiar  faces  round  the  turf  fin; 
or  to  hear  the  famihar  notes  of  the  old  Celtic  songn.      The  ocean  was  to  roll 
between  him  and  the  dwelling  of  his  greyheaded  parents  and  his  blooming 
sweetheart.      There  were  some  who,  unable  to  bear  the  misery  of  such  i 
separation,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  sentinels  who  watched  the 
gates,  sprang  into  the  river  and  gained  tiie  opposite  bank.     The  number  of 
these  daring  swimmers,  however,  was  not  great ;  and  the  army  would  pro- 
bablv  have  been  transported  almost  entire  if  it  had  remained  at  Limerid 
till  the  day  of  embarkation.     But  many  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  vojFigr 
was  to  be  ]:>erformed  lay  at  Cork  ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  Sarsfield  shoold 
proceed  thither  with  some  of  his  best  regiments.     It  was  a  march  of  not  Jen 
than  four  days  through  a  wild  country.    To  prevent  agile  youths,  familiar 
with  all  the  shifts  of  a  vagrant  and  predatory  life,  from  string  off  to  the 
lx>gs  and  woods  lender  cover  of  the  night,  was  impossible.     Indeed  nuiay 
soldiers  had  the  audacity  to  run  away  by  broad  daylight  before  they  were  onal 
of  sight  of  Limerick  Cathedral.    Tlie  Royal  regiment,  which  had,  on  thedttT 
of  the  review,  set  so  striking  an  example  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  J»mc»» 
dwindled  from  fourteen  hundred  men  to  five  hundred.     Before  the  last  shi*^ 
departed,  news  came  that  those  who  had  sailed  by  the  first  ships  had  \3C^ 
uni^ciously  received  at  Brest.     They  had  been  scantily  fed:  they  had  l>45^ 
able  to  obtain  neither  pay  nor  clothing:  though  winter  was  setting  in,  tl»  *l 
slept  in  the  fields  with  no  covering  but  the  hedges ;  and  many  had  been  he^*-^ 
to  say  that  it  would  have  be9n  far  better  to  die  in  old   Ireland  than   ^jj 
live  in  the  inhospitable  country  to  which  they  had  been  banished.     The  eflf^i^^ 
of  these  reports  was  that  hundreds,  who  had  longpersisted  in  their  intenli  ^^ 
of  emigrating,  refused  at  the  last  moment  to  go  on  board,  threw  down  ih^^^^ 
arms,  and  returned  to  their  native  villages.* 

Sarsfield  ]>erceived  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  desertion  which  wa««  thi^** 
ning  his  army  was  the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  men  to  lea*'^ 
(iivrsinn  of   their  families  in  a  state  of  destitution.     Cork  and  the  neighbouring^ 
arml'^^iu    ^''^^^S^^  wcrc  filled  with  the  kindred  of  those  who  were  goin^ 
froiiiCork    abroad.     Great  numbers  of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  carry- 
CoriTAncc.  j^^^^  suckllug  their  infants,  covered  all  the  roads  which  led  to  the 
place  of  embarkation.    The  Irish  general,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which 
the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  these  poor  creatures  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce, put  forth  a  jiroclamation,  in  whicn  he  assured  his  soldiers  that  they 
.should   l)e  permitted  to  carry  their  wives  and  | children  to  France.      It 
would  be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  so  bmve  and  loyal  a  gentleman  to 
suppose  that  when  he  made  this  promise  he  meant  to  break  it.     It  is  much 
more  probable  that  he  had  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  number  of 
those  who  would  demand  a  passage,  and  that  he  found  himself,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  unable  to  keep  his  word.     After  the 
.soldiers  had  embarked,  room  was  found  for  the  families  of  many.     But  still 
there  remained  on  the  water  side  a  great  multitude  clamouring  piteously  to 
1)0  taken  on  board.     As  the  last  lx)ats  j)ut  oflf  there  was  a  nish  into  the  surf. 
Some  women  caught  hold  of  the  ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their  depth,  clung 
till  their  fingers  were  cut  through,  and  perisheil  in  the  waves.      The  ships 
Iwgan  to  move.     A  wild  and  terrible  wail  rose  from  the  shore,  and  excited 
unwonted  compassion  in  liearts  steeled  by  hatred  of  the  Irish  race  and  of  the 
Komish  faith.     Even  the  stem  Cromwellian,  now  at  length,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  of  three  years,  left   the  undispute<l  lord  of  the  bloodstained  and 
devastated  island,  could  not  hear  unmoved  that  bitter  cry,  in  which  was 
poured  forth  all  the  rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a  conquered  nation.f 

The  sails  disappeared.       The  emaciated  and  brokenhearted  crowd  of 

*  Stnrv's  Continii.ition  ;  London  GaFoltr.  Jan.  4,  iOcj\. 

fStory'i  Continuation:  M;u:;iria:   Excidmm,    and    SVt  0*Ca\\a^\\aLtv*  woV^\  "UwAotw 
Cojfcae,  Jan.  4,  iCi^l. 
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those  whom  a  stroke  more  cruel  than  tliat  of  death  had  made  widows  and 
orphans  dUpersed.  to  l)eg  tlieir  way  Iiomc  through  a  wasted  land,  or  to  lie 
down  and  die  by  the  roadside  of  j*rief  and  hunger.     The  exiles  departed, 
to  learn  in  foreign  camp:;  that  discipline  without  which  natural  courage  i» 
of  «niall  avail,  and  to  retrieve  on  distant  fields  of  l)atilc  the  honour  wliicli 
hafi  been  lost  by  a  hm^r  series  of  defeats  at  home.     In  Ireland  there  was 
peace.     The  domination  of  the  colonists  was  absolute.     The  native  state  or 
pripulatii^n  was  tranquil  with  the  ghastly  tranquillity  of  exhaustion  iftjl^j^le 
and  of  despair.     There  weie  indeed  outrages,  robberies,  firerais-  ^af 
ings,  a!«sassinations.     I^ut  more  than  a  century  ])assed  away  without  one 
general  insurrection.     During  that  century,  two  rebellions  were  raised  in 
(ireat  Itritain  by  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart.     But  neither  when 
the  elder  Pretender  .summoned  his  va.sKals  to  attend  his  coronation  at  Scone, 
nor  when  the  younger  held  his  court  at  liolyrood,  was  the  standard  of  that 
House  set  up  in  Connaught  or  Munster.     In  1745,  indeed,  wlien  the  Iligli* 
hnders  were  marching  towards  Lcmdon,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
vere  so  quiet  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could,  without  the  smallest  risk, 
send  several  regiments  across  Saint  (jeorgo's  Channel  to  reinforce  the  army 
ofthe  Duke  of  Cumberland.     Nor  was  thi.i  submission  the  effect  of  content, 
bot  of  mere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart.     The  iron  had  entered 
ioto  the  soul.     The  memory  of  past  defeats,  the  habit  of  daily  enduring 
insult  and  oppression,  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy  nation.     There 
imv  indeed  Irish  Roman  ('atholics  of  great  ability,  energy,  and  ambition  : 
Int  they  were  to  Ix.*  found  everywhere  except  in  Ireland,  at  Ver.iailles  and  at 
Saint  lidefonso,  in   the   armies   of  Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of  Maria 
Theresa.     One  exile  Ix-came  a  Marshal  of  France.     Another  l>ecame  Prime 
Mini>tcr  of  .Spain.     If  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land,  he  would  have  l)een 
Rj^rded  as  an  inferior  by  all  the  ignorant  and  worthless  squireens  who  had 
^ned  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation.     In  his  palace  at  Madrid 
he  h.td  the  ]^!casure  of  l)eing  assiduously  courted   hy  the  ambassador  of 
(jeorjje  the  Second,  and  of  bidiling  defiance  in  high  terms  to  the  ambassador 
of  George  the  Third.*     Scattered  over  all  ICurojx*  were  to  be  found  brave 
Irish  generals,  dexterous  Irish  dijdomatists,,  Irif>h   Counts,   Irish  liarons, 
Irish  Knights  of  Saint  Ix^wis  and  of  .^aint  Leo|K>l(l,  of  the  White  Plagle  and 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  house  of  bondage, 
CDoid  not  have  Ixen  ensigns  of  marcliing  regiments  or  freemen  of  ]>etty  cor- 
porations.    These  men,  the  natural  chiefs  of  their  race,  having  been  with- 
dntwii,  what  remained  was  utterly  helpless  and  passive.     A  rising  of  the 
Irishry  against  the  tnglishry  was  no  more  to  be  a])prchended  than  a  rising 
of  the  women  and  children  against  the  mcn.t 
There  were  indeed,  in  those  day>,  fierce disi)uies  between  the  mother  country 

•  S'ime  interc^tiiii;  facts  rfrl.itin:;  to  Wall,  who  was  minister  of  Fcrdinami  the  Sixth  aiu! 
CKartes  the  Third,  will  be  fuin'l  111  the  letters  of  Sir  iScnjainin  Kccnc  ;tiul  Lord  Bristol, 
pnhitshed  in  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Spain. 

t  ThL.  is  Swifts  lan};iia]4e,  l.in;;ii  i^e  held  not  once,  hut  repeatedly  and  at  longintcrvaU. 
ht'-e  Lcltrr  on  the  S.icraincut;il  'lest,  written  in  1708.  he  s.iys  :  *'  If  wc  were  under  ai.y 
leil  fear  4irthe  Paiusts  in  this  kinf^doni,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  50  stupid  as  not  to 
Iceqially  app''^henftive  with  othrr.«.  since  we  itre  likely  tu  be  the  greater  and  more  ini- 
Mediate  suflfcrers  :  but.  on  the  contrary,  we  Itmk  upon  thcni  to  be  altogether  :<*  inccmsi* 

4enble  as  the  women  and  children The  common  people,  without  leaders,  without 

discipline,  or  natural  cotimue.  being  lit  tie  lietter  than  hewerx  of  woixl  and  drawers  <if 
water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any  niisi.hief,  if  they  wrre  ever  so  well  inclined." 
lathe  Drapier's  Sixth  letter,  written  in  17.24.  he  xay^  :  "  Ah  to  the  jieople  of  this  kuig- 
<iom.  they  coii«ist  eithcrnf  Irisli  Papints.  who  VkX^  us  inronsidvnible.  in  ]x>int  of  ]*ower,  ..« 
the  women  .ind  children,  or  of  Knglish  Protestants."  A;;aiii.  in  the  Presbyterian's  Pie:* 
of  Merit.  «ritten  in  1731,  he  s:ty-> :  **  The  estates  f>f  P;>pi<.t-i  arc  very  few.  ciumblin^  into 
uaall  parcels,  and  daily  diinini?«f)in|;  ;  their  coiunion  people  arc  !«unk  in  poverty,  iflt\()T;v\^c« 
aad  cowardice,  and  fif  a«  JitrJe  unr-cawrncc  as  women  and  children.  Their  T\o\)\Vav  ;vtt*i 
jeoriT-.ire  af  kaft  one  half  ruined.  Litii^hcil  or  Ci>n  verted.  They  a\\  sout\A\y  ^ei:\  \.\\t 
Murr  *3r what  they  svOcrcd  in  the  last  Jri^h  war.  Some  of  them  are  Mrcadv  t«\ucA  \tvv< 
,«vn  Cijunrnc^:  other^,  as  /  .-,/„  toUl.  intvm!  to  follow  them  ;  and  ihe  rcrt.  1  \ii:\\eNc  \ 


I  «     t 

1)V  the  Creator  with  an  unalicnauic  n^in  -^  --. 
smallest  scruple  about  shootiiifj  any  ne<jro  slave  who  h 
unalienable  rij^ht.      Ami,   in   the  same  manner,   the  ] 
Ireland,  while  ostentatiously  professing  the  political  ch 
Sidney,  held  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic  ton 
could   have   no   concern   in   those  doctrines.       Mol) 
supremacy  of  the  English  legislature.     Swift  assailed, 
cule  and  invective,  every  part  of  the  system  of  gove 
quieted  the  administration  of  Lord  Harrington.       J 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset     But  neither  I 
neither  Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  to  1 
They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  appealing  to  the 
period  Henry  Flood  excited  the  dominant  dass  to  der 
reform,  and  to  use  even  revolutionary  means  for  the 
that  reform.     But  neither  he,  nor  those  who  looked  u 
and  who  went  dose  to  the  verge  of  treason  at  his  bide 
admit  the  subject  class  to  the  smallest  share  of  politica 
and  accompliuied  Charlemont,  a  Whig  of  the  Whigi 
contending  for  what  he  called  the  freedom  of  his  coi 
against  the  law  which  gave  the  elective  franchise  to 
holders ;  and  he  died  fixed  in  the  opinion  thai  the  Pa 
to  be  kept  pure  from  Roman  Catholic  members.    Ind 
which  followed  the  Revolutiqn,  the  inclination  of  > 
to  trample  on  the  Irishry  ivas  generally  proportionec 
professed  for  political  liberty  in  the  abstract     If  he 
of  compassion  for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the  min« 
set  down  as  a  bigoted  Tory  and  High  Churchman.  I* 
All  this  time  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  i 
dren  of  the  soil.    They  were  still  the  same  people  t 
in  1641  at  the  call  of  O'Neill*  and  in  1689  at  the 
••  *-"  '■-s^ival  instituted  by  the  State  was  a  daj 
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:nowny  and  can  but  faintly  conceive,  the  feelings  of  a  nation  doomed  to  see 
ODStantly  in  all  its  public  places  the  monuments  of  its  subju^^ation.     Such 
MMinments  everywhere  met  the  eye  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic.     In  front 
if  the  Senate  House  of  his  country,  he  saw  the  statue  which  her  conquerors 
lad  set  up  in  honour  of  a  memory,  glorious  indee<l  and  immortal,  but  to  him 
tn  object  of  mingled  dread  and  abhorrence.    If  he  entered,  he  saw  the  walls 
apestried  with  the  most  ignominious  defeats  of  his  forefathers.     At  length, 
tncr  a  hundred  years  of  servitude,  endured  without  one  stmggle  for  emaiici> 
pition,  the  French  Revolution  awakened  a  wild  ho}^  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
ODpressed.     Men  who  had  inherited  all  the  pretensions  and  all  the  passions 
01  the  Parliament  which  James  had  held  at  the  King's  Inns  could  not  hear 
ninoved  of  the  downfall  of  a  wealthy  established  Church,  of  the  flight  uf  a 
splendid  aristocracy,  of  the  confiscation  of  an  immense  territory.     Old  an- 
tipathies, which  had  never  slumbered,  were  excited  to  new  and  terrible 
cBOgy  by  the  combination  of  stimulants  which,  in  any  other  society,  would 
lave  counteracted  each  other.     The   spirit  of  Popery  and  the  spirit  of 
iKobinism,  irreconcilable  antagonists  everywhere  else,  were  for  once  mingled 
nan  unnatural  and  portentous  union.     Their  joint  influence  produced  the 
ilnd  and  last  rising  up  of  the  aboriginal  population  against  the  colony.   I'hc 
{Ratgrandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Galmoy  and  Sarbfleld  were  oppo.scd  to  the 
peatgrandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  \Volseley  and  Mitchelbum.     The  (\'lt 
ipin  looked  impatiently  for  the  sails  which  were  to  bring  succour  from 
Brest ;  and  the  Saxon  was  again  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  England. 
kffSsa  the  victory  remained  with  the  well  educated  and  well  organised 
■ioority.    But,  happilv,  the  vanquished  people  found  protection  in  a  quarter 
from  which  they  would  once  have  had  to  expect  nothing  but  implacable 
Krerity.   By  this  time  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  centur>'  had  purifie<l 
lagiLkh  Whigipsm  from  xYax  deep  taint  of  intolerance  which  had  l^en  cou- 
laaed  during  a  long  and  close  alliance  with  the  Puritanism  of  the  scven- 
toeaih  century.    Enlightened  men  had  begun  to  feel  that  the  arguments,  by 
fthidi  Milton  and  Locke,  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  had  vindicated  the  rights 
tf  conscience,  might  be  urged  with  not  less  force  m  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  than  in  favour  of  the  Independent  or  the  Baptist.    The  great  parly 
*hich  traces  its  descent  through  the  Exclusionists  up  to  the  Roundheads 
cmthniedy  during  thirty  year?*,  in  spite  of  royal  frowns  and  ]>opular  cla- 
Moars,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefits  of  our  free  constitution  for  those 
Lmh  Papists  whom  the  Roundheads  and  the  Exclusionists  had  considered 
Merely  as  beasts  of  chase  or  as  beasts  of  Imrden.     But  it  will  l>c  for  some 
Mber  historian  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  great  conflict,  and  the  late 
tiiamph  of  reason  and  humanity.     Unhappily  such  a  historian  will  have  to 
iciate  that  the  victory  won  by  such  exertions  and  by  such  sacrifices  M'as  im- 
■ediately  followed  by  disappointment ;  that  it  proved  far  less  easy  to  eradi- 
euc  evil  passions  than  to  repeal  evil  laws  ;  and  that,  long  after  every  trace 
of  national  and  religious  animosity  had  been  obliterated  from  the  Statute 
Book,  national  and  religious  animosities  continued  to  rankle  in  the  l)osoms 
■f  niUions.   May  he  be  able  also  to  relate  that  wisdom,  justice,  and  time  did 
m  Ireland  what  they  had  done  in  Scotland,  and  that  all  the  races  which  in- 
Uit  the  British  isles  were  at  length  indissolubly  blended  into  one  people  ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

■A 

Osi  the  19th  of  October,   1691,  William  arrival  at  Kensington  from  \V\c 
Rctherlands.*    Three  dava  hter  he  opened  the  Parliament.    T\\e  asyvccV  o^ 

*  London  Colette,  Oct.  32,  1691. 
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ilic  «Iiolc,  cheering.       Jiy  land  Ihetc  had  betn  etiin>  ftnd 
I'tit  tlie  bulnflce  was  in  invour  of  JUngland.      Agninit  Ite 
Mi>ii';inLglitwellbe)«t  offihe  taltmg  of  Athlone.Uienclsijr 
I  iiiLllieuirrender  of  Limerick,  and  thepttuificatian  oriTcUnd. 
1  Iricn  no  gre«t  victory  :  but  (here  hid  been  n  grenl  di&pUr 
.uLivity ;  and,  Uiough  tn&iiy  nere  dbiaiisfied  becauie  mac 
I'r ,  none  cuuid  deny  Ihat  IlicTe  hsd  been  n  chan;^  for  llit 
[L  i.'.-iuied  by  the  follies  and  vicei  ofToitiiigluiT  hod  betn  if- 
1  liail  been  well  equipped  :  Ihe  rfltiom  liad  been  abunilul    ' 
:  .iiid  llie  hcaltli  of  the  crews  had  connequrnily  been,  fe( 
{[Lilly  good.     Kui&ell.  who  commiinded  the  naval  fone>  of   | 
I  v.iiii  offered  hellle  lo  Ihc  French.     Tlie  white  flag,  whidi, 
;  }i.'[ir,  liad  ranged  Ibe  Channel  unrcMsied  fnim  Ihe  Lwid'i    I 
It- or  Dover,  now,  as  soon  as  oui  topmasts  were  dtutiad,   I 
•n.  a  d       red  into  h    d  pth     f  h   habonrofBiiA   I 
t,  g    h  sq  ad  h         uary        th    bhann      hid    I 

Tit     Mrw      hhhdh  KEmesiril 


re  hd  hcol 

]  h   EDhjta 

h    h  d  b«i 

disdoud 

bed    n      suipc 

cep  o1    isA     j 
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•■  •.  .Kiicr  :    Ik*  ;i.i<l   iwv   i;''i»l    |>uUos,  (ip.:-   \\\  ilie    i  ii'a»;jrv.   llu*   oiin-i    \\\ 
^:'i.-  houscliold.     Jle  had   iccenlly  receivc<l  IVoin  the  Kind's  (iv.ii  hand  a 
Knitnity  of  iwo  thousand  <;uincas.*     It  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  he 
should  defend  abuses  by  which  he  pr(»fitcd.     The  taunts  and  reproaches 
f         ^ith  which   he  was  a<;sailed  were  insui^purtablc   to  his  sensitive  nauirc. 
He  lost  his  head,  almost  fainte<l  away  on  the  lloor  of  the  House,  and  talked 
;         a'wiii  rii;hting  himself  in  another  place.t     Unfortunately  no  nicml>er  ro>e 
3-  tiii^  conjuncture  to  propose  that  the  civil  establishments  of  the  kingdom 
s^:onI'.i  l)e  carefully  revised,  that  sinecures  should  lie  abolished,  that  exor- 
''^Mni  nflicial  incomes  should  be  reduced,  and  that  no  servant  of  the  Siato 
should  lie  allowed   to   exact,   under   any  juetence,   anything  lK'yon«l  hi^ 
•^»)wn  an<l  lawful  remuneration.   '  in  this  way  it  would  have  l>een  j)(:>^il)lo 
'y  diminish  the  public  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  theefn- 
^'^i-ncyof  e\'ery  public  department.     Kut,  cm  this  as  on  many  other  occa- 
*  *^">Hs.  those  who  were  loud  in  clamouring  a^inst  the  prevailing  abuses  were 
3**'  teriy  destitute  of  the  ([ualities  necessary  for  the  work  of  reform.     <  )n  the 
W-elfih  of  Decendnrr,  S43nie  foolish  man,  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to 
^  5^,  nio\*ed  that  no  pers«>n  employed  in  any  civil  office,  the  S|>eaker,  Jmiges, 
^^*id  AmlAKsadors  excepted,  should  receive  more  than  live  hundred  j>t»uinlN 
vear;  and  this  motion  was  not  onlv  carried,  but  carried  without  one  k\W 
lient  voice.  J    Tho-ic  who  were  most  interested  in  opjHjsing  it  doubtless 
w  that  opposition  would,  at  that  nnmient.  only  irritate  the  majority,  and 
^^escrved  tiiem>elves  for  a  more  favourable  time.    The  njore  favourable  time 
^«oon  came.     No  man  of  common  sense  could,  when  his  bloml  ha<l  cooled, 
>eniem1jer  without  shame  that  he  had  voted  for  a  resolution  wiiich  nuide 
no  distinction  between  sinccurists  and  lal)orious  ]iublic  servants,  between 
clerks  employed  in  copying  letters  and  ministers  on  whose  wisilom  and  in- 
tegrity the  fate  of  the  nation  might  dej^end.     The  salary  of  the  Doorkeoj^er 
of  the  Excise  Office  ha<l  been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  rai>ed  to  five  hundred 
a  vear.     It  oujirht  to  have  been  reduceil  to  fiftv.      On  tiie  other  hand,  liie 
services  of  a  Secretary  of  .State  who  w.xs  well  <|ualified  for  his  post  >\ouiil 
have  l)ecn  cheap  at  five  thousand.     If  the  resolution  <^f  the  C'omnn>ns  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  both  the  salary  which  ought  not  to  have  excee<Ie(i 
fifty  pounds,  and  the  salary  which  might  without  impropriety  have  aniounlod 
to  five  thousand,  would  have  been  fixed  at  five  hundred.       Such  al>sur(lily 
must  have  shocked  even  the  roughest  and  plainest  foxluintcr  in  the  liou>o. 
A  reaction  took  jjlace  ;  and  when,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  week'j,  it  was 
proptwed  to  insert  in  a  bill  of  sup])ly  a  clause  in  conformity  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  twelfth  of  l>eceml)er,  the  Xoes  were  loud  ;  the  .*^pcakcr  was  of 
opinion  that  they  had  it  :  the  Ayes  did  not  venture  to  di^jnite  hi>  opinion  : 
the  senseless  plan  which  had  been  approved  without  a  divi»;ion  was  rejeclcil 
without  a  division  ;  and  the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned.      Thus  a 
grievance  so  scandalous  that  none  of  those  who  profited  by  it  dared  to  de- 
lend  it  was  iKirpctuated  merely  by  the  imbecility  and  inlemiHrrancc  of  iho.-e 
who  attacked  it.§ 

•  This  appears  from  a  letter  wiitten  by  I^iwther.  after  l«e  b'.*canie  Lcml  I.onsdal'-,  to 
hi-«  son.     A  copy  of  thu  letter  is  ainonc  tnc  .Mackintosh  MSS. 

t  Spc  Communs' JouriiaU,  Dec.  3,  itioi  :  and  lirey's  Debates.  It  is  to  ])c  rc.irctti.d 
thai  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner^  of  Accuuiits  \\^^  iu»t  Iccn  prtNcrveil,  I.owtlur.  m 
his  letter  to  his  .son,  alhides  to  tlie  iKidgcring  (f  ihi->  dty  with  (;rc.it  bitU'rne<>>.  "  Wh.u 
man,"  he  .isks.  "th:it  hath  bread  to  eat,  can  eniliKu,  ;ifu:r  liaving  served  with  all  the  dili- 

Si*nce  and  apiilication  mankind  i<  capable  of,  and  after  li.iving  pvLii  siitisf^ictioii  to  the 
Lin^  from  whom  all  officers  of  State  derive  their  authorltie.  .'liter  actin;;  rii^htly  by  all 
men.  to  be  baited  by  men  who  do  it  to  ali  people  in  authuritic?" 
;  Commons' Journals  Dec.  12,  1691. 

{  Commoiii'  Juuntsih,   Feb.  15,  it>gl  ;  JJ.idcn  to  the  Slates  C.et\CTa\  JyI..^""^";,      Ou  v\\t 

Sth  of  December  1707,  Mr  John  Sicholh,  a  reformer  of  :i\uch  iwne  icaY  vVau  v^\^VJW\^ 


iiiii  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  becams  thenjbjeet  oTagmirv 
Alt  ciciii'i-  "'><>  tariic-l  discussion.  The  Commons,  in  ihe  excrtHse  of  itiat 
(SJm'™u.c  ^I'l"''^""'  pi>u-er  which  ihe  English  legwlature possessed  overall  the 
itusiff  ileptncliiieies  of  Eaeland,  sent  up  lo  the  Lonts  a  bill  providitii; 
iicUiui,  (j^^(  ^y  person  should  sit  in  the  Irish  Porliament,  should  hold  any 
Irish  olTicc,  civil,  iiiilitary,  or  ecclesiaslical,  or  should  practise  lR^w  or  medi- 
cine in  Iiclnnd,  lill  lii;  had  Uken  the  oaths  of  Altegiance  and  .Supremacy, 
and  sub-;crilicd  [hi.'  Declaration  against  Transubstnatialion.  The  Lnnli 
were  not  more  inclined  than  the  Commons  lo  favour  the  Irish.  No  ptrr 
Mas  disponed  to  etiirust  Roman  Catholics  with  political  power.  Nay.  it 
seems  ilmt  no  pwr  ulijccled  to  tKe  principle  of  the  absurd  and  cruel  rule 
which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the  liberal  professions.  But  it  trai 
tlioiijjlit  tliat  tills  rule,  thou^  unobjectionable  in  principle,  would,  irodopteil 
without  some  exci:|ilions,  be  a  breach  of  a  positive  compact.  Their  Lonl- 
sliilKi  called  for  I  he  Treatf  of  Limerick,  ordered  it  to  be  read  at  the  lahk', 
and  proceeded  to  cunsidet  whether  the  law  frnmed  by  Ibe  Lower  H{iu>v 
was  eousistent  with  llie  engageiiieiits  inl'i  wliivh  the  government  had  entemL 
One  discrepancy  111    n-tinvt.     Ir  iv.is  ■li;-tl^^'.-.^.  by  the  second  cinl  aitkle^  1 

tlial  every  (lersgii  ,]■  ■  ■  'Iv  !■■  ■■!  ■  7  !■■  tcupied  by  an  Irish|pN   . 

rison  should  lie  |i.-i ,  ■  \  !liL:Laiii.e,  to  rL-~iiTii 

cullin);  which  hi:  li  .  1  :  ml.      Ii   \v<jii!J,  In 

all  doubt,  have  li.-,,i   1  \  ■■■!  ■■  ..-i  ■  1  :!:      1         1   ■,■  -i.  i.-juir.-  lli.il  a  Lm 

and  wlio  was  willing  to  Like  tbe  Oolli  o(  Allegiance,  should  niso  lake  tbi 
Oath  of  Supremacy  and  •subscribe  the  DecIaralionaRaiastTraiisubslanlialJMi, 
liefiirc  he  could  excrcibc  his  profcsi^ion.  Hult  was  coiif.ulted.  and  was  di- 
leitcd  lo  prejiare  cLiui-c-i  in  eonfoiniity  with  the  terms  of  the  tnpilulatioll. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Chief  Juhlice,  was  sent  back  to  the  Cmo- 
iiHins.  Tliey  at  fir.t  rejected  the  nmentlriienl,  and  demanded  a  confewia. 
Tlie  conference  wasgmnled.  Kothester,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  deliseioi 
to  Ihe  Manajj-ers  of  llie  Loner  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  ol  Limerick,  and 
earnestly  rciires<mled  Ihc  iiiiporlaQccDfproiieri'iiig  the  public  faith  iiivioLuc 
Tills  appeal  was  ouc  which  no  holiest  man,  thuugh  intlaineil  by  nnlionslsm' 
religious  animosity,  cnuld  resist.  The  Commons  reconsidered  the  snbitcl. 
anil,  after  hearini;  the  Treaty  read,  ngreeil,  11'iih  some  slight  moditicabom, 
to  wli.it  llie  LonU  b.id  ].iopo-.,:il.' 

iriivii^y.      Mniiy  |^l    ll,  .  iii    i  .    1       |niblic  rniaJ 

nutation  wlietbcr  I'.ii'i    -i  <     ■i.:         >    ...    1  .  .  li,  [■ailiBtncHfc 

It  iiiav  bedoiiblk-.i  V.  I.  ■' ,  ,  ,  1  .  .   !  .. .  r  pervenioa 

ofhisloiy.     Tlie  ^U,.    .     ,.  1      ,       ■  .,    ■    ■    ;,K,eni.     All. 

the  (jrcal  events  ..[    i  .  .  ■..,iL-d  and  ^l^ 

coloureil  by  a  mi-'         .  ..    ■,     '  .       1,.  j  ,.■,;■..   i.wn  passion! 

S'Miie  friends  of  r  ■  li  the  advanlaf,"*  whull 
tliey  pos'esseii  in   1  ■  H'^iiun.  weakened  Ibdr 

casehymainlainui- :iir    'lu'   .au    vr.iLii    l  m  i-iLiI    Irisli   Rnman  Calholks 

from  I'arliamcnl  u.i-  .iiL,;i,...L,n;  uiLJ,  liiu  ,.,,1  I  real  y  of  Limerick.     Tbc 

|>im.mi-d,  in  Ih?  Hni.<p  nf  C.>ninin„*,  a  it»..Iui;r.ii  fr.mcil  m  (he  model  of  l!ie  nwlilfiM 
ufthe  iiibof  |ii.-ciMnberii>)i.  Mr  Piii  Jusily  iiniarked  that  the  rncedeiil  an  whkhMi  ' 
iiih  ut  liLttmlier  n.,i  hsd,  In  .i  yety  sSorl  lime,  disco«rS1n.il  ack^tedpj  ihdr  , 
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•  ;i  ■•    \.'.'.A.:   f'f    tlint    Trcnty.    it    \\  p.  ^    ^-^V'..    L'lKinnt'-cd   t.)   iho    Iri-h    I\(>ninn 

',   i:h"li<.:  .-uch  jinvilc'^cs  \\\  tlu*  t-xciCiMr  ol   his   rclij^'iou  a>  lie  liad  t-iiiovcl  in 

the  lime  of  Cliarlcs  the  Secomi.     In  llic  time  of  Cliarles  the  Second  no  test 

excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Irish  I'arliament.     Such  a  test  could 

not  therefore,  it  was  argued,  he  imposed  without  a  breach  of  public  faith. 

In  the  year  1828,  especially,  this  argument  was  put  forward  in  the  House 

of  Commons  as  if  it  had  been  the  main  strength  of  a  cause  which  stood  in 

need  of  no  such  support.     The  champions  of  Protestant  ascendency  were 

well  pleased  to  see  the  debate  diverted  from  a  political  question  about 

vrhich  they  were  in  the  wrong,  to  a  historical  question  about  which  they 

Twe  in  the  right.     They  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  first  article, 

a^nnderstood  by  all  the  contracting  parties,  meant  only  that  the  Roman 

Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated  as  in  time  past.     'I'hat  article  was 

dnitu  up  by  Ginkell  ;  and,  just  l)efore  he  drew  it  up,  he   had  declared 

that  he  would  rather  tr>'  the  chance  of    arnus  than  consent    that    Irish 

Papists  should  be  capable  of  hohling  civil  and  military  offices,   of  excr- 

dwig  liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming  members  of  municipal  corpora- 

tirai*.     How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  he  would,  of  his  o\i'n  accord, 

ha^-e  promised  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  should 

be  open  to  men  to  whom  he  would  not  open  a  guild  of  skinners  or  a  guild 

ofcordwainers?     How,  again,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  English  Peers 

would,  while  professing  the  most  punctilious  respect  for  public  faith,  while 

kctcring  the  Commons  on  the  duty  of  obscr\'ing  public  faith,  while  taking 

coonsel  with  the  most  learned  and  upright  jurist  of  the  age  as  to  the  lx?st 

node  of  maintaining  public  faith,  have  committe<l  a  flagrant  violation  of 

pnblic  faith,  and  that  not  a  single  lord  should  have  been  so  honest  or  so 

octious  as  to  protest  against  an  act  of  monstrous  {perfidy  aggravated  by 

hypocrisy  ?     Or,  if  we  could  believe  this,  how  can  we  believe  that  no  voice 

*DnH  have  been  raised  in  any  part  of  the  world  against  such  wickedness  ; 

'hat  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  and  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  have 

mnained  profoundly  silent ;  tliat  no  Irish  exile,  no  English  malecontent, 

woald  have  uttered  a  murmur  ;  that  not  a  word  <»f  invective  or  sarcasm  on 

to  inviting  a  subject  would  have  been  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 

Jacobite  literature  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  reserved  for  ])oliticians  of 

the  nineteenth  century  to  discover  that  a  treaty  made  in  the  seventeenth 

century  had,  a  few  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed,  been  outrageously  violated 

in  the  sight  of  all  Europe.* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Commons  read  for  the  first  time  the  bill 
which  subjected  Ireland  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Pro-  DcKites 
testant  minority,  they  took  into  consideration  another  matter  of  SJf ^n^iA 
high  importance.     Throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in  the  trade. 
capital,  in  the  seaports,  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  the  minds  of  men 
"•ere  greatly  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  :  a 
fterce  paper  war  had  during  some  time  been  raging ;  and  several  grave 
questions,  both  constitutional  and  commercial,  had  been  raised,  M-hich  the 
1cg*lslatnre  only  could  decide. 

It  has  often  l)een  repeated,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  our 
Jiolity  differs  widely  from  those  politics  which  have,  during  the  last  eighty 

^Hie  Irish  Roman  Catholics  complaint,  and  with  but  too  much  reason,  that,  at  a 
fee-  peroii,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  xiohttcd  :  but  thosr  very  complaints  arc  admis- 
MB  chat  the  Statute  3  W.  &  M.  c.  3  was  not  a  violation  of  the  Treaty.  I'hus  the  .author 
ih  Light  to  the  Blind,  siveakin?  of  the  first  article,  says,  "This  article,  in  seven  years 
ftcr.  was  broken  hy  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wherein 
,  fav  vas  fttssed  for  bani«hins  the  Catholic  bishops,  di^^nitaries,  and  regular  clergy.^ 
■ely  he  never  would  have  written  thus,  if  the  article  re.«lly  had,  only  two  months  auet 
:»as  signed,  been  broken  bv  the  En/^lish  V^rWikvncjni.  The  Abbu  Mac  rieo^\\e^aiTi,  Xoo^ 
■ipfauns  that  cJie  TicssTf  ira«  vioLited  somf  yean  aftrr  it  was  made.  Bui,  Xiy  so  cotw 
'juamg,  he  »dMuiim  *Mtit  was  not  violated  by  but.  3  W.  &  M.  c.  3. 
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years.  l<orii  mLi|i...|ini[|)r  coiisiructeil,  digcsled  into  arlklea,  and  ralilicJ  bjr 
rtJiwi twill  a.--  iiililics.  ll  grew  up  in  a  rude  ap:,  II  is  not  Ig  be  fuund 
piilire  ill  ajiy  lnrLii;!!  inslrument.  All  along  the  line  which  lepaia^'i  lU 
rmictions  <>[  \\w  jiriiice  rrom  thou  of  llie  Iceitlator  there  was  long  ■  (lu> 
)>iiled  leiriliiry.  ICncroichmenls  were  perpetually  orHnmiltcd.  ami,  i(  IVX 
v«ry  nuiia^i.'i}!!'^,  wt^rc  nTlen  tolerated.  Trespais,  merely  M  trcspAE^  Wu 
tuminiHily  miITciciI  io  past  unresenlcd.  It  was  only  when  (he  troipaM  pro- 
duceil  sonu'  pir,iiim  dnmage  thai  theaegtleved  party  stood  on  his  right, sail 
ilemanilvil  iliat  ilu  fninlier  should  be  >«  out  by  nicies  and  iMrondt,  and  lltat 
thu  landmniks  -li„ii|d  thenceforwanl  be  puncuiious!)'  respected. 

Many  of  itic  ji.iint,  which  had  occasioned  the  most  violent  disput**  k- 
iHftfii  ourS..venir;ns  onil  their  Parliaments  hod  been  finally  decided  Iwlhe 
Kill  eif  Rii;1ii..  I  ;iLt  one  quealion,  scarcely  less  imponanl  than  any  M  Ihc 
i|ue<lioiis  u-liidi  liQii  been  set  at  resl  for  ever,  wa<  ilill  nndetermined.     Ii- 

liimod  ill  i)n;  I  'mm'ntion.  The  King  had  undoubtedly,  by  the  ancient  Um 
111  tii<.-  ttaliii,  \si\^-L  powers  for  the  regulation  of  tmde  :  but  the  abloM  jiid|l 
M'liiilil  linvc  Tuuii'l  ii  diflicult  to  uy  wiuU  was  the  precise  eiteol  of  lint  , 
powers.  It  was  univciml^ aduiowledgctl  that  it  bdongcd  to  tfacKiogla  ^ 
liroscrilic  M'ci^litii  and  measum,  and  lo  ctiln  money  ;  that  no  fair  or  marklt 
coulil  Ik  licld  williinit  authority  rrniii  him  ;  thai  no  ship  could  unload  in  uy 

uiuloubtcil  rij^hl  to  grant  special  commercial  jirivile^es  lo  particular  place, 
iio  lung  clnimeil  a  right  to  grant  spcci.il  commercial  privileges  to  iiarticulir 
Miclulics  and  to  particular  iitdividuaix  ;  and  our  anceatora,  us  usual,  did  not 
think  it  worth  lliL'ir  while  to  dispute  this  claim,  till  it  produced  scrioiii  u- 
crtnvenlciice.  At  length,  in  the  reigit  uf  Kllzalictli,  the  jHiwer  o(  creiiing 
miint>;Hilies  lieifan  lo  lie  gmssly  abused  ;  and,  a^^ooii  as  it  legan  lo  begrosdf 
nlniHed.  it  began  lulu;  i]ues1iuned.  The  (Jacen  wisely  declined  a  conflict  w^lk 
a  I  loH-,e  of  Commons  hacked  by  the  whole  nation.  She  frankly  acknow- 
ledged tiiat  there  was  rea-ion  fur  complaint :  she  cancelled  the  patenUnliiA 
bad  e\eitei]  the  public  clannnirs  ;  anil  her  ])eo[>le,  delighted  by  tliis  conces- 
sion, aii^l  by  the  graciuui  manner  in  which  it  li.'ul  licen  maile,  did  not  r^  < 
quire  friini  her  an  express  ren  uncial  ion  of  the  iliB]iulBil  prerogative.  J 

I'lic  dijciintcnts  which  her  wiMlom  had  ap[ic!Uied  were  revived  by  die  J 
disli<ine-i  and  punillanimous  policy  which  her  successor  called  kingciaD.  r 
He  readily  gi-aiilcd  o]>prew.ive  ]iateiits  of  nniiiopoly.  When  he  needed  the  L 
help  uf  Iii<  i'arliament,  hu  as  readily  annulleil  ihctn-     As  soon  as  the  Fat'  < 

odious  than  thoi.e  which  he  had  recently  cancelled.  At  lenylh  that  ctsA-  \ 
lent  House  of  Commons  which  met  in  1623  determined  lo  apply  a  iltoV  1 
remcly  (o  the  evil.  The  King  was  farced  to  give  hts  assent  lo  n  law  vrfaiii  i 
declared  monopolies  established  by  royal  aulhorily  lo  be  null  and  voit  \^ 
Some  CKccpiions,  however,  uere  mode,  and,  unfortunalcly,  were  not  rety  L 
clearly  dellned.  It  was  especially  provided  that  every  Society  of  Jlo^  \- 
eliaiit~  which  hnd  been  instituted  lor  the  ]>urp<>sc  of  carrying  on  any  liait  f 

grunted  ijy  the  Cruwii  lu  ^iich  a  society  were  or  were  not  a  legal  privilqpr 
w.is  left  un-enleii,  and  cutiliinied  lu  cKrci'^e,  during  many  years,  the  '\f\ 
Kciiuity  of  lawjei  -.t    The  iiaiion,  hoivcvtt,  fclicveJ  nl  once  from  a  mullilrff! 

f  Soe 'i>^'licubiry''l  wi  I.nllcrs  by  a  Ikiirisl.'r  CDnnminE  the  Eu  Iiuii:i  C«>n 
(■'.;nMTict  in  AioBcr  to  the  Two  Lcti,;rs  Tiul)]i>>ial  in  the  same  year,  5<m^1>oi 
JuJliij.'Ill  «r  U-nA  JelTruys  caiicrminK  the  rinat  Cue  of  AlDucipiiIii-s.     Thiijudca 
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< ;  iiii{H.)*ili(>n.^  aivl  xcxati'"*!!"^  \\]ii(,h  \vrr<*   r.r.niailx'  f«-i'    i  \(  rv  vi.i\'  ;;;    k\'  i  v 

ti:esiue,  was  in  in>  humour  to  tii^pulc  llic  validity  cif  llie  cluu■lcl^.  uiuicr  w  Im.  U 

a  few  companies  in  London  traded  with  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

J  \         or  these  companies  by  far  the  most  important  was  that  which  had  been, 

OB  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century,  incoqx>rated  by  Queen  Elizabeth 

uder  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 

tndiiig  to  the  East  Indies.*    When  this  celebrated  body  beean  to  exist,  the 

Mogilmoiuu-chy  was  at  the  zenith  of  power  and  glory.     Akbnr,  the  ablest 

and  tile  best  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane,  had  just  been  borne, 

^  of  years  and  honours,  to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any 

^t  Europe  could  show.     He  had  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  an  emniie 

^^tainiog  more  than  twenty  times  the  population,  and  yielding  more  than 

'*^«nty  times  the  revenue,  of  the  Kngland  which,  under  our  great  Queen, 

/<eld  a  iiuremost  place  among  European  powers.     It  is  curious  and  interest - 

''^  to  consider  how  little  the  two  countries,  destined  to  lie  one  day  so  closely 

^f^Kinected,  were  then  known  to  each  other.    The  most  enlightened  English- 

^^^1^  looked  on  India  with  ignorant  admiration.     The  most  enlightened 

,^^ives  of  India  were  scarcelv  aware  that  England  existed.     Our  ancestors 

"    ^^i  a  dim  notion  of  endless  tMzaars,  swarming  with  buyers  and  sellers,  and 

EJng  witli  doth  of  gold,  with  variegated  silks,  and  with  precious  stones  ; 

treasaries  where  diamonds  were  piled  in  heaps,  and  sequins  in  mountains ; 

'Tpalaoes,  compared  with  which  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court  were  hovels ; 

armies  ten  times  as  numerous  as  that  which  they  had  seen  assembled  at 

Tilbury  to  repel  the  Armada.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  prolxibly  not 

lown  to  one  of  the  statesmen  in  the  Durbar  of  Agra  that  there  was,  neat 

"Xhe  setting  sun,  a  great  city  of  infidels,  calle<l  London,  where  a  \\'onian 

rdgned,  and  that  she  had  given  to  an  association  of  Frank  merchants  the 

CKclosive  privilege  of  freighting  ships  from  her  dominions  to  the  Indian  seas. 

That  this  association  would  one  day  rule  all  India,  from  the  ocean  to  tlie 

everlasting  snow,  would  reduce  to  profound  obedience  great  provinces  which 

had  never  submitted  to  Akl>ar's  authority,  would  send  Lieutenant  Governors 

to  preside  in  his  capital,  and  would  dole  out  a  monthly  pension  to  his  heir, 

would  have  seemed  to  the  wise.st  of  European  or  of  Oriental  politicians  as 

impassible  as  that  inhabitants  of  our  globe  should  found  an  empire  in  \'enus 

or  Jupiter. 

Three  generations  passed  away ;  and  still  nothing  indicated  that  the  East 

India  Company  would  ever  become  a  great  Asiatic  iH)tentate.     The  Mogul 

empire,  though  undermined  by  intemsi  causes  of  decay,  and  tottering  to  its 

itll,  still  presented  to  distant  nations  the  appearance  of  undiminished  pio:»- 

penty  ami  vigour.     Aurengzebe,  who,  in  the  same  month  in  which  Oliver 

Cromwell  died,  assumed  the  magnificent  title  of  Conqueror  of  the  World, 

continued  to  reign  till  Anne  hod  been  long  on  the  English  throne.     He 

Was  the  sovereign  of  a  larger  territory  than  had  obcyeil  any  of  his  ])rede- 

oessors.     His  name  was  great  in  the  farthest  r^ons  of  the  West.     Here  he 

had  been  made  by  Dryden  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  which  would  alone  suffice 

to  show  how  little  the  English  of  that  ace  knew  about  the  vast  empire  whicli 

their  grandchildren  were  to  conquer  and  to  govern.     The  poet's  Mussulman 

princes  make  love  in  the  style  of  Amadis,  preach  about  the  death  of  Socrate>, 

and  embellish  their  discourse  with  allusions  to  the  mythological  stories  of 

Ovid.     The  Brahminical  metempsychosis  is  represented  as  an  article  of  the 

Mussulman  creed :  and  the  Mussulman  Sultanas  bum  themselves  with  their 


ftv  tell  you  what  is  told  me,  that  it  is  worthsr.any  gentleman's  perusal."  The  languas^e 
of  Jeffreys  is  most  oflfensivct  sometimes  scurrilous,  sometimes  basely  adulatory  ;  but  his 
msooiaK  as  10  the  mere  point  of  law  is  certainly  able,  if  not  conclusiTe. 

*"  I  have  left  my  account  of  the  Enst  Indi.t  Company  as  it  stood  in  1855.     It  is  unneces- 
sary to  uty  that  h  coataim  some  expressions  which  would  not  have  been  uw:d^  '\i  \\  \\».vi 
lieea  wriuea  in  x8s8. 
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huslinncls  after  the  Brahminical  fashicin.  Thin  drama,  once  raptnraadT 
apjilnudeil  by  cruwded  theatres,  and  known  by  heart  to  tine  genllcmra  and 
fine  ladies,  is  nnw  forgotten.  But  one  noble  pmai^  still  lives,  and  k  re- 
peated \\f  thoHaands  who  know  not  whence  it  comes,* 

'Hioiiflh  nolliLni;  vEl  indicBlcd  the  high  political  destiny  of  the  East  Indii 
Company,  thai  limlv  had  n  great  siray  in  the  City  of  London.     The  oflicti, 
liuilt  on  a  vtrv  ^iii;ill  pari  of  the  ground  which  the  present  offices  cover,  h»l 
escai'cd  the  i.Tv.i^e-.  of  Ihe  fire.     The  India  House  of  those  days  w«  gn 
cilifice  of  tini)K.'r  -.mA  platter,  rich  with  the  quaint  can'ing  nnd  laiiiceworii 
of  the  Eliialiellinn  -im.     Above  the  window?^  wni  A  painting'  which  repit- 
scnted  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  tossing  on  the  waves.     The  whole  »»*  sta-    j 
mounted  by  a  colossal  wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between  two  dolfdiin,    I 
looked  down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenhall  Street.f     In  this  nbode,  narrow    I 
and  humble  indeed  when  compared  with  the  vast  labyrinth  of  passo^  and   J 
chambers  which  now  bears  the  same  name,  the  Company  enjoyed,  dtirinir   | 
the  5;reater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  prosperity  to  whicS    J 
the  history  of  trade  scarcely  furnishes  any  parallel,  and  which  excited  ibe  J 
wonder,  liie  cupidity,  fnd  the   enrious  animosity  of  the  whole  ca[riid.   I 
AVcalth  and  luxury  were  then  tapidlv  fnercttuitg.    The  tuie  lor  Ae  t^fee^  4 
the  tissues.  aii<l  the  jewels  of  the  East  became  stronger  day  by  day.    Tn,  " 
which,  at  the  lime  when  Monk  broiiRht  the  army  of  Scotland  to  l.oifioi, 
h.id  licen handed  roiuid  to  be  stared  »l  and  just  touched  with  the  11^,  ui 
great  rarity  from  China,  was  eight  years  later,  a  regidar  article  of  import, 
and  «  as  soon  consumed  in  such  i)uantities  that  fmanciers  liegan  to  cim-idw 
it  as  an  important  source  of  revenue.  J    The  progress  which  was  making  m 
the  art  of  war  had  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  tiie  ingrectienii  of 
which  gunjiuwder  is  comiiounde<l.     It  was  calculated  that  alt  Kurope  wimld 
hanlly  pnMiucu  in  a  year  saltpetre  enough  for  the  siege  of  one  town  fonilieJ 
on  the  principles  of  Vaulnn.g    Hut  for  the  supplies  from  India,  it  was  said, 
the  I'jiglisli  Rcivenimcnt  would  be  unable  10  equip  a  fleet  without  digging  ii|i 
ihc  cellars  of  London  in  order  10  collect  the  nitrous  particles  from  the  kiIIM 
Kefori;  the  Kestoration  scarcely  one  sliip  from  the  Thames  had  ever  visited 
the  Delta  of  the  C.anges,    But,  dnrii)g  the  twenty-three  years  which  follon-rf 
the  Kestoration,  the  valucof  the  annual  imports  from  that  rich  and  ivpuloas 
ili!,lrict  incrcasnl  from  eight  thousand  pounds  10  three  hundreil  thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  bntly  which  liad  the  exclusive  possession  of  this  fast  grow- 
ing trade  were  almost  incredible.  The  capital  which  had  lieen  actually  paid 
up  ilid  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  sm'enly  thonsanii  pounds;  but  the 
CoingKiuy  could,  without  ditTicully,  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent,,  and  tht 
liorroweti  money,  thrown  into  the  trade,  produced,  it  was  rumoured,  tliirtyptt 
cent.  'ITie  profits  were  such  that,  in  1676,  every  proprietor  received  aa  1 
iHinns  a  (|uantity  of  stock  eqtial  to  that  which  he  held.  On  the  capital,  llm  1 
doubled,  were  paiil,  during  five  years,  dividends  amounting  on  an  average  tD  \ 
twenty  j>cr  cetn.  oimually.     There  had  been  a  time  when  a  hundred  pouodi  j 
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9Ck  could  be  purchased  for  sixty.     Even  in  1664  the  price  in  the 

W9M  only  seventy.     But  in  1677  tlie  price  had  risen  to  two  hundred 

f-five:  in  168 1  it  was  three  hundred  :  it  subsequently  rose  to  three 

mnd  sixty  :  and  it  is  said  that  some  sales  were  effected  at  five 

iKnmous  gains  of  the  Indian  trade  might  perhaps  have  excited  little 
iig  if  they  had  been  distributed  among  numerous  proprietors.  But, 
e  value  of  the  stock  went  on  increasing,  the  number  of  stockholders 
,  diminishing.  At  the  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the  Company 
the  highest  point,  the  management  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
chants  of  enormous  wealth.  A  proprietor  then  had  a  vote  for  every 
ired  pounds  of  stock  that  stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted  in  the 
is  of  that  age  that  five  persons  had  a  sixth  part,  and  fourteen  per- 
urd  part  of  the  votes,  f  More  than  one  fortunate  speculator  was 
lerire  an  annual  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  monopoly ; 
great  man  was  pointed  out  on  the  Royal  Exchange  as  having,  by 
t  or  lucky  purchases  of  stock,  created  in  no  long  time  an  estate  of 
hoasand  a  year.  This  commercial  grandee,  who  in  wealth,  and  in 
enoe  which  attends  wealth,  vied  with  the  greatest  nobles  of  his  time, 
Josiah  Child.  There  were  those  who  still  remembered  him  an  ap 
» sweeping  one  of  the  counting  houses  of  the  City.  But  from  a  humble 
his  abilities  had  raised  him  rapidly  to  opulence,  power,  and  fame. 
he  Restoration  he  was  highly  considered  in  the  mercantile  world. 
er  that  event  he  published  his  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of  trade. 
ailations  were  not  always  sound  ;  but  they  were  the  speculations  of 
lions  and  reflecting  man.  Into  whatever  errors  he  may  occasionally 
len  as  a  theorist,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  he 
eqnals.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member  of  the  committee 
ivected  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  his  ascendency  was  felt  Soon 
the  most  important  posts,  both  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  in  the 
of  Bombay  and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinsmen  and  creatures, 
es,  though  expended  with  ostentatious  profusion,  continued  to  in- 
id  multiply.  He  obtained  a  baronetcy  :  he  purchased  a  stately 
HwDSXxsaA ;  and  there  he  laid  out  immense  sums  in  excavating  fish- 
and  in  planting  whole  square  miles  of  barren  land  with  walnut 
fie  mamed  his  daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
I  down  with  her  a  portion  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.^ 
ds  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  .uninterrupted.  Towards  the  close 
xpk  of  Charles  the  Second  the  Company  began  to  be  fiercely  attacked 
£oat,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  distracted  by  internal  dissensions. 
fits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so  tempting,  that  private  adventurers  had 
cs,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  charter,  fitted  out  ships  for  the  Eastern 
tot  the  competition  of  these  interlopers  did  not  become  really  for- 
till  the  year  1680.  The  nation  was  then  violently  agitated  by  the 
iboot  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Timid  men  were  anticipating  another  civil 
lie  two  great  parties,  newly  named  Whigs  and  Tories,  were  fiercely 
ii^  in  every  county  and  town  of  England  ;  and  the  feud  soon  spread 
ooiner  of  the  civilised  world  where  Englishmen  were  to  be  found. 
Company  was  populariy  considered  as  a  Whig  body.  Among  the 
t  of  the  directing  committee  were  some  of  the  most  vehement  Ex- 
ts  In  the  City.  Indeed  two  of  them.  Sir  Samuel  Bamardistone  and 
Fkfiillon,  drew  on  themselves  a  severe  persecution  by  their  zeal 
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acaiii'.l  i'-^jipn-  nnd  »rbitrarY  power."  Child  hud  been  oisinall^  bmagh 
iiiiu  the  (llrL-ciuiii  hy  IhCK  men  :  .he  had  loi^ acted  in  eOnceit  With  them: 
anil  lieivas  Mippcncd  to  bold  their  poliiicnl  opinions,  Ife  had,  dnfinglinnf 
;-i-an,  sliHul  hiyh  in  Ihe  esteem  irf  the  chiefs  of  the  parliameiitiiry  oppoHtion 
anil  hail  bctii  C'.pecially  obnoxious  lo  the  Dulie  oi^York.t  'ITic  interiopm 
thiTcfore  dclcnnined  to  iSett  ihe  chaniclcr  of  loval  men,  ivfio  were  dctcN 
miiifil  to  stand  lir  ihe  Ihnme  apinst  the  inrajent  tribunes  oT  the  C«j. 
Thiy  spniid.  nt  all  the  foclories  in  the  East,  reports  that  Enc'snd  <nu  n 
cunfiiEiiim,  llint  Ihe  sword  had  been  dnini  or  wiHiU  immedial^y  be  dnmt 
aiiii  that  ihe  C'rvrapanj  was  rol  i-  the  rebellion.      The*-  nininai^ 

ivbirh,  in  tnilb,  were  not  impro.s— ■•  snlj  found  credit  mmong;  (iroj* 
Ri-]iatmerl  fmm  !  ."ndon  bjr  what  Wf  »  •mja^  of  twel»e  month*.  Som 

serv.ims  of  t^ii-  Compmy  who  wef-  tiuinonr  «ilh  their  employee,  ui 

others  who  were  lealoM  royalisls,  -  ihe  private  iraders.     Al  Bomlar, 

the  gnrrisoii  nnd  Ihe  great  body  English  inhabitant*  dedareJ  tM 

lliey  woiilil  iin  longer  obey  a  society  a  did  not  obey  Ihe  King  :  Itin  n> 

pritoiiedibe  Uepuly  Goremor :  and i.-vi  proclaimed  that  Ihey  held  iheiiluii 
for  ibeCmwi.  At  Saint  Hetcnii  (hercwa*  a  rising.  The  insimients  took  Ih 
nameofKm-;       in.  i^il    i-i'l  iv.  .1  Oh- Hiinl  nt^tidnrd.  They  were,  not  iriSi' 


•m  which  the  iiioiio|iolv  <lept.-n<)L-d  would  have  had  the  fate  which  about  ibe 
same  lime  Isfelt  «.  miny  other  charier^.  Bnl  while  Ihe  interlopers  vtn, 
at  a  distance  of  many  thousinds  of  miles,  making  war  on  the  Coinpiny 
in  the  name  of  the  Kin;;,  the  Company  and  ihe  Kin;;  bad  been  i«nn> 
ciled.  When  the  tlxronl  I'arliameiil  had  been  iMsiiolved,  when  vaxf 
siaiii  inilicated  that  a  strong  reaction  in  favinir  of  prrn^live  was  it 
hand,  when  all  the  corponttions  which  iiad  incurred  the  royal  di.tplcunie 
wctc  lieginniii^  to  tn:ml>le  for   their  trnnchises.  n  rapid   and  complete 

nor,  or,  in  Ihe  modem  ]ilirasc,  Chairman,   separated  liiiniclf  from  iiis  oU 
friends,  etcludeil  lliem  from  tlie  lUreclion,  nml  iie^'utintid  a  treaty  of  peace,     i 
;.m!  of  dose   alliance   with    IheCoun.S      It    is  "i.ol    improKible  ihat  the    j 
near  connection  into  « Iiitli  he  had  just  ciitereil  with  the  great  Tory  ho««    3 
of   lleauforl   may   have   had    siimelhin^  to  do  with  this   change  in  hii   3 
|iolitics.      Papillrin.  Karnanlislune,    and    other  Whig   shareholders,  >oU  3 
their  stoct  ;  Iheir  jiiaces  in  the  eommiltec  were  Mipplied  \<y  |iersons  Jfr  * 
voted  lo  Child  ;  and  he  was  thenceforth  Ihe  autociat  of  the  Compiay.  g 
The  treasures  of  the  Company  were  atisolulcly  at  his  disposal.    The  moM  " 
imjvmant  pnjicrs  of  the  Company  were  kept,  not  in  ihe  muniment  icoa  ^ 
oflheofficein  Ijsidenhalt  SitbcI,  Inil  in  hisrtesk  at  Wanste.id.    Thclmind-  ^ 
It-ss  power  which  he  exercised  at  the  India  I  louse  enabled  liim  lo  becomtl  — 
favourite  at  Wliiiehall  :  .tnd  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  at  \\'hiteliall  <!at-  ^ 
lirmni  his  power  nl  Ihe  India  House.      A  present  of  ten  thousand  guiiwi  _■=_ 
was  ([ra(;iou-,ly  receiveil  from  him  by  Charles.   Ten  thousand  more  were  «■     ■_ 
lepteii  byjami's,  whoreadily consented toliecomeaholdcrofstock.   .Mlwb" 
eould  help  or  hurl  al  Court,  ministers,  mistresses,  priests  were  kept  ingoo 
humour  by  pre>enls  of  >,hawls  and  silks,  binls'  ne>ls  and  atar  of  roses,  ha!* 
ofdiamiindinnd  bags  of  guinea,.!!      Of  what  the  Dictator  expended  no  » 
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wit  was  asked  by  his  colleagues  :  and  in  tnitli  he  seems  to  have  deserved 
e  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  him.  His  bribes,  distributed  with 
didous  prodigality,  speedily  produced  a  lai^  return.  Just  when  the  Court 
icune  all  powerful  in  the  State,  he  Ixrcame  nil  ix>wcrful  at  the  Court.  J cf- 
!js  pronounced  a  decision  in  favourof  the  monopoly,  and  of  the  strongest  acts 
bich  had  been  done  in  defence  of  the  monopoly.  James  ordered  his  seal  to 
\  pat  to  a  new  charter  which  confirmed  and  extended  all  the  privileges 
Mowed  on  the  Company  by  his  predecessors.  All  captains  of  Indiamen 
oeived  commissions  from  the  Crown,  and  were  )^>ermitted  to  hoist  the  royal 
li^s.*  John  Child,  brother  of  Sir  Josiah,  and  Governor  of  Bombay,  was 
eftted  a  baronet,  by  the  style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Surat  :  he  wasdedarcd 
cneral  of  all  the  English  forces  in  the  East  ;  and  he  was  authorised  to 
■one  the  title  of  Excellency.  The  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
Bgottfaed  itself  among  many  servile  corporations  by  obsequious  homage  to 
le  throne,  and  set  to  all  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  the  example  of 
ewlily  and  even  eagerly  paying  those  customs  which  James,  at  the  com-i 
KBCcment  of  his  reign,  exacted  without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  f 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  no\{  be  utterly  crushed,  and  that 
he  monopoly,  protected  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
■Quid  be  more  profitable  than  ever.  But  unfortunately  just  at  tliis  moment 
iqnarrel  arose  between  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  India  and  the  Mogul 
Gofcmment.  Where  the  fault  lay  is  a  question  which  was  vehemently 
dbpsted  at  the  time,  and  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  The  inter- 
kpcn  threw  all  the  blame  on  tlie  Company.  The  Governor  of  Bombay, 
mey  ifBrmed,  had  always  been  grasping  and  violent :  but  his  baronetcy  and 
!■  military  commission  had  completely  turned  his  head.  The  very  natives 
viio  were  employed  about  the  factory  had  noticed  the  change,  and  had 
MUered,  in  their  broken  English,  that  there  must  be  some  strange  curse 
MlBNiing  the  word  Excellency  ;  for  that,  ever  since  the  chief  of  tlie  strangers 
ffuctll«l  Excellency,  everything  had  gone  to  ruin.  Meanwhile,  it  was  said 
ftetwotherin  JCngland  had  sanctioned  nil  the  unjust  and  impolitic  acts  of  the 
hnClier  in  India,  till  at  length  insolence  and  rapine,  disgraceful  to  the 
Ebgfish  nation  and  to  the  Cliristian  religion,  liad  roused  the  just  resent- 
■■t  of  the  native  authorities.  The  Company  >varmly  recriminated.  The 
iDiy  told  at  the  India  House  was  that  the  quarrel  was  entirely  the  work  of 
Ite  interlopers,  who  were  now  designated  not  only  as  interlopers  but  as 
mton.  They  had,  it  was  alleged,  by  flatter)',  by  presents,  and  by  false 
ccnsations,  induced  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  to  oppress  and  ])erscciite  the 
ody  which  in  Asia  represented  the  EngTisli  Crown.  And  indee<l  this 
bijge  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  without  foundation.  It  is  certain 
Mt  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  enemies  of  the  Childs  went  up  to  the 
)oait  of  Aurengzebe,  took  his  station  at  the  palace  gate,  stopped  the  (ireat 
ling  who  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  on  horseback,  and  lifting  a  petition 
1|^  in  the  air,  demanded  justice  in  the  name  of  the  common  (rod  of  Chris- 
mand  Mussulmans.^  Whether  Aurengzebe  paid  much  attention  to  the 
hnges  brought  by  infidel  Franks  against  each  tjther  may  Ik.*  doubted.  But 
liicertain  that  a  complete  rupture  took  place  between  his  deputies  and  the 
Rfuts  of  the  Company.  On  the  sea  the  ships  of  his  subjects  were  seized 
y  the  English.  On  land  the  English  settlements  were  taken  and  plun- 
hred.  The  trade  was  suspended  ;  and,  though  great  annual  dividends 
were  still  paid  in  London,  they  were  no  longer  paid  out  of  annual  profits. 

Jwt  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Indiaman  that  arrived  in  the  Thames 

feis  bringing  unwelcome  news  from  the  East,  all  the  politics  of  Sir  Josiah 

*  W1ute'»  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  z6qi  ;  Hamilton's  1h«w  Acccvoft  ot 
At  EaM  Indies ;  Sir  Jofea  Wyhorne  to  Pepys  from  Bombay,  Ja».  7,  t6ll. 

tHamiHaa'*  Arir  Aocoiint  of  the  EaU  ladiM. 
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were  ullcrly  confoimded  by  the  Revolution.     He  had  llallercd  himself  ihM 
he  had  secured  the  body  af  which  be  wu  tli«  chief  o^nU  the  machiiuuiun* 
ipf  iTiterlii]icri,  hy  uniting  it  dosely  with  the  stronrat  Eovemment  that  hut 
esislcd  within  his  memory.     That  goverament  liad  fallen ;  and  whalcrer 
liad  leanoi  upon  the  rained  fabric  h»an  to  totter.     The  brilies  had  tmn    . 
thrown  away.     Tlic  connections  which  had  been  the  strength  and  Iwasl  di   j 
the  corporation  were  now  its  weoknes  and  its  shame.     The  King  who  fa«t    I 
licen  one  of  its  members  was  an  exile.     The  Judj^e  by  whom  all  its  riu>J    , 
exorbitant  I'relen'^ions  had  been  prononnced  leeitimatc  was  a  prisoner,     AH    i 
the  old  encuiios  ,S  ilie  Company,  reinforced  by  those  great  Wliig  merciianti    ' 
whom  Child  h;..;  tiipelled  from  the  direction,  demanded  justice  and  Ycn- 
t;<;ancefTom  the  \\lLiy  Home  of  Commons  which  had  jost  placed  Wiiliam  uil 
Mary  on  the  ihruuL-.    No  voice  was  louder  in  accusation  than  that  of  Papillcn, 
who  had,  Slime  >x*Jis  before,  been  more  lealous  for  the  charter  than  any  nun 
in  I.onilon.'    The  commons  censured  in  severe  terms  the  persons  who  hid 
intlicleil  death  hy  martial  law  at  Soint  Helena,  and  even  resolved  that  mme 
nf  those  offenders  sliould  be  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.f    The 
i^real  question,  how  the  trade  with  the  E«il  should  for  the  fulnre  be  onM 
i>n,  was  referred  lo  a  Committee.     The  report  was  to  have  been  made  la  ' 
the  twenty-seventh  of  January  1690;  but  oh  that  very  ilny  the  ParlinHinii 

The  first  two  sessions  of  the  snccee.linj;  Patllamciit  were  so  short  anil  ^ 
liusy  that  litlte  was  said  about  India  in  cither  House.  Hut,  out  uf  I'arb- 
lueut,  all  the  arts  both  of  controversy  and  of  intri^jue  were  employeil  on  lurli 
>iiles.  Almost  as  manv  pamphlets  were  publisliud  about  the  India  iraileai 
aliout  the  oaths.  I'he  ilcspot  of  Leadenhnll  Street  was  libelled  in  prose  and 
verse.  Wretched  puns  were  nmde  im  his  name.  lie  was  comparcJ  10 
Cii'inwell,  10  the  King  uf  France,  lo  (.iolinlh  of  llath,  to  the  Devil.  It  vu 
vthenicnlly  dtclareil  lo  be  necessary  tlial,  in  any  Act  which  might  lie  puisnl  1 
fur  the  n^ulatlon  of  our  Imfhc  with  the  Eastern  seas,  I^ir  Josiah  nliould  lie 
by  name  excluded  fmiii  all  trust.* 

There  were,  however,  great  differences  of  opinion  among  tlio»e  ulie 
agreed  in  haling  Child  and  tlic  boily  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  manu- 
facturers of  S]iit!>Hicids  of  Norwich,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  Wiltshire,  con- 
sidered tlic  tmde  with  the  Kaslem  seas  as  rather  injurious  than  bendiiiia] 
to  the  kingdom.  The  Importation  of  Indian  Spices,  indeed,  was  admilleil  In 
lie  harndess,  nnd  the  importation  of  Indian  saltpetre  lo  be  necessary.  Bit 
the  importation  of  silks  nnd  of  Bengals,  as  shawls  were  then  called,  vu 
pronounceil  to  be  a  curse  to  the  cuuntiy.  The  eflcct  of  tlic  gronit^  lule  ,. 
fur  such  frippery  was  that  our  gold  an<l  lulver  went  abroad,  and  that  midi  .  ' 
ciccllcnt  English  lirapery  lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  devoured  by  llie  " 
inoth^  Those,  it  was  said,  were  ha]ipy  days  for  the  inhabitants  both  of  our 
pasluie  lands  and  of  oar  manufacturing  towns,  wlien  every  gown,  emr 
waistcoat,  every  lied  was  made  of  materials  which  our  own  'flocks  had  ^• 
nishcd  to  our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  the  brave  old  hangings  of  irrai 
which  had  adorned  the  waits  of  lordly  mansions  in  the  time  M  Kliialielk* 
And  W.T.S  it  not  a  shaine  to  see  a  gentleman,  whose  ancestors  had  «on 
nothini;  but  stulTs  made  by  English  vrorkmcn  out  »f  English  fleeces,  (laniilii^ 
in  a  calico  shirt  and  a  ])air  of  silk  stockings  from  Moorslicdabad  f  Clamwus 
such  as  these  hail,  a  few  years  before,  exlorled  fmni  Tarliamcnt  the  K^ 

'  I'.ipillon  URis  nf  cmirv  renrmctied  wtth  his  innmsiiircncv.  Amane  ihc  pamsUenil 
ihal  lime  i.  one  •:nt>llnl,  "A  Trtali'.e  CDOceniiDl  ihc  R-ul  India  Trnde.  wn-U  «  Ihl 
l^ilance  dT  Thomni  Papillon.  Fsqiii'c,  and  in  Iiii  Houv.  and  printed  in  the  ycir  i«k 
3iv\  now  reprinted  forihe  bclier  S;ni>raciic>ii  af  iiimiclf  and  ulicni.- 

t  Commons'  Jounials,  Jim=  t.  .(Sn 
J  Ainong  ill-!  pjmphlcts  in  i«iiii;\i  C\iM  w  mow  (i«tAi  M\wVid,Mr!:  Some  Rnmit 
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hkh  required  that  the  dead  should  be  wrapped  in  woollen ;  and  some 
ngnine  clothiers  hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  excluding  all  Indian 
xtures  from  our  ports,  impose  the  same  necessity  on  the  living.* 
Bat  this  feeling  was  confined  to  a  minority,  'i'he  public  was,  indeed, 
dined  rather  to  overrate  than  to  underrate  the  benefits  which  might  be 
srived  by  England  from  the  Indian  trade.  \Vhat  was  the  most  effectual 
lode  of  extending  that  trade  was  a  question  which  excited  general  interest, 
id  which  was  answered  in  very  different  ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  resident  at  Bristol  and  other 
rovhicial  seaports,  maintained  that  the  best  way  to  extend  trade  was  to 
Ave  it  free.  They  urged  the  well  known  arguments  which  prove  that 
xmopoly  is  injurious  to  commerce  ;  and  having  fully  established  the  gene- 
il  law,  they  asked  why  the  commerce  between  Kngland  and  India  was  to 
le  considered  as  an  exception  to  that  law.  Any  trader  ought,  they  said,  to 
K  permitted  to  send  from  any  port  in  the  kingdom  a  cargo  to  Surat  or 
Canton  as  freely  as  he  now  sent  a  cargo  to  Hambui^  or  Lisbon. f  In  oiir 
time  these  doctrines  may  probably  be  considered,  not  only  as  sound,  but  as 
trite  and  obvious.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  they  were  thought 
|iiiadoxical.  It  was  then  generally  held  to  be  an  almost  self-evident  tnith, 
dttt  our  trade  with  the  countries  lying  l)eyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilo}^  could 
be  advantageously  carried  on  only  by  me«ins  of  a  great  Joint  Stock  Company. 
There  was  no  analogy,  it  was  said,  l>etwcen  our  European  trade  and  our 
hdian  trade.  <.)ur  Government  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  European 
States.  If  necessary,  a  maritime  force  could  easily  l>c  sent  from  hence  to 
tbe  mouth  of  the  £lll}e  or  of  the  Tagus.  But  the  English  Kings  had  no 
ovojr  at  the  Court  of  Agra  or  Pekin.  There  was  seldom  a  single  English 
man*of-war  within  ten  thousand  miles  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.  As  our  merchants  could  not,  in  those  remote  seas,  be  protected 
\ij  their  Sovereign,  they  must  ])rotcct  themselves,  and  must,  for  that  end, 
oereise  some  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  must  have  forts,  garrisons, 
tad  armed  ships.  They  must  have  power  to  send  and  receive  embassies,  to 
Mhe  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  one  Asiatic  prince,  to  wage  war  on  another. 
\x  waa  evidently  impossible  that  every  merchant  should  have  this  power 
■dependently  of  the  rest  The  merchants  trading  to  India  must  therefore 
le  joined  together  in  a  corporation  which  could  act  as  one  man.  In  support 
if  these  ailments  the  example  of  the  Dutch  was  cited,  and  was  generally 
OBsidered  as  decisive.  For  in  that  age  the  immense  prosperity  of  Holland 
98  everywhere  regarded  M'ith  admiration,  not  the  less  earnest  because  it 
qtt  higcly  mingled  with  envy  and  hatred.  In  all  that  related  to  trade,  her 
tattSDoen  were  considered  as  oracles  and  her  institutions  as  models. 
The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who  assailed  the  C'ompany  assailed 

•  not  because  it  traded  on  joint  funds  and  possessed  exclusive  privileges, 
it  because  it  was  ruled  by  one  man,  and  because  his  rule  had  l)een  mis- 
lueToas  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  only  to  himself  and  his  creatures. 
"he  obvious  remedy,  it  was  said,  for  the  evils  which  his  maladministration 
ad  produced  was  to  transfer  the  monopoly  to  a  new  corporation  so  con- 
stated as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion  cither  of  a  despot 
r  of  a  narrow  oligarchy.  Many  ]'»ersons  who  were  desirous  to  be  members 
fsidi  a  corporation,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  signed  an  engagc- 
leat,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  their  interests  to  a  committee  which  con- 
livd  aome  of  the  chief  traders  of  the  City.     This  society,  though  it  had, 

*  IXicoune  concerning  the  Kast  Indi;%  Trade,  showing  it  to  be  unprofitable  to  the 
iBfdoiv,  bv  Mr  Gary  ;  Pierce  Butler's  T.ile.  representing  the  State  of  the  Wool  Casic, 
rthe  East  India  Trade  truly  stated,  i6qi.  Several  petitions  to  the  same  eflect  will  be 
mA  in  the  Journals  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

t  Kea^ooft  aeainst  eslablishin^  an  East  India  Company  with  a  Joint  ?>locV.t  txc\uA\^ 
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in  llif  oyc  ol  the  law,  m*  |)cr>()iKiliiv.  \\i"isr;ni\  lifMi^iiatc'l,  in  }><;)j>iil.ir-j>ecch. 
as  the  New  Company  ;  and  the  lu)^tiIitic.s  between  the  New  Company  and 
the  Old  Company  soon  caused  almost  as  much  excitement  and  anxiety,  at 
least  iu  that  busy  hive  of  which  the  Royal  Exchange  was  the  centre,  as  the 
hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  the  French  King.     The  headquarters  oC 
the  younger  association  were  in  Dowgatc  :  the  Skinners  lent  their  stately 
hall ;  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  parlour  renowned  for  the  fragrance 
which  exhaled  from  a  magnificent  wainscot  of  cedar.* 

While  the  contention  was  hottest,  important  news  su-rived  from  India,  and. 
was  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  as  in  the  highest  degree  ^attsfactofy.. 
Peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  English.    Tha.'^i. 
mighty  potentate  had  not  only  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  factories,  bn-  '^. 
had  bestowed  on  the  Company  privileges  such  as  it  liad  never  before  Ok  ^ 
joyed.     Soon,  however,  appeared  a  very  different  version  of  the  story.    Th 
enemies  of  Child  had,  before  this  time,  accused  him  of  systematically 
lishing  false  intelligence.     He  had  now,  they  said,  outlied  himself.     Thr 
had  obtained  a  true  copy  of  the  Firman  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war~ 
and  they  printed  a  translation  of  it.     It  appeared  that  Aurengzebe  had 
tem])tuousIy  granted  to  the  English,  in  consideration  of  their  penitence  ai*' 
of  a  large  tribute,  his  forgiveness  for  their  past  delinquency,  had  charg' 
them  to  behave  themselves  better  for  the  future,  and  had,  in  the  tone  ii^ 
master,  laid  on  them  his  commands  to  remove  the  principal  offender,   3 
John  Child,  from  power  and  trust.      The  death  of  Sir  John  occurred 
seasonably  that  these  commands  coukl  not  be  obeyed.     But  it  was  only  t 
evident  that  the  pacification  which  the  rulers  of  the  India  House  had  rep 
sen  ted  as  advantageous  and  honourable  had  really  l)een  effected  on 
disgraceful  to  the  English  name.t 

During  the  summer  of  1691,  the  controversy  which  raged  on  this  subje^^ 
between  the  Leadenhall  Street  Company  and  the  Dowgate  Company  kef^' 
the  City  in  constant  agitation.     In  the  autumn,  the  Parliament  had  no  soom^^ 
met  than  both  the  contending  parties  presented  petitions  to  the  House  «^^ 
Commons-t    The  petitions  were  immediately  taken  into  serious  considenL^ 
tion,  and  resolutions  of  grave  importance  were  passed.     The  first  resolntioT^ 
M-as  that  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  beneficial  to  llie  kingdom  :  th^ 
second  was  that  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  would  be  best  carried  on  b^ 
a  joint  stock  company  possessed  of  exclusive  privileges.!   It  was  plain,  there^ 
fore,  that  neither  those  manufacturers  who  wished  to  prohibit  the  trade,  nor 
those  merchants  at  the  outporta  who  wished  to  throw  it  open,  had  the 
smallest  chance  of  attaining  their  objects.     The  only  question  left  was  the 
question  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Company.    Seventeen  years  ehipsed 
before  tliat  question  ceased  to  disturb  both  political  and  commercial  circles. 
It  was  fatal  to  the  honour  and  power  of  one  great  minister,  and  to  the  pence 
and  prosperity  of  many  private  families.     The  tracts  which  the  rival  bodies 
put  forth  against  each  other  were  innumerable.     If  the  drama  of  that  age 
may  be  trusted,  the  feud  between  the  India  House  and  Skinners'  Hall  was 
sometimes  as  serious  an  impediment  to  the  course  of  true  love  in  London  as 
the  feud  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  had  been  at  Verona.  H     Which  of 
the  two  contending  parties  was  the  stronger  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     The  New 
Company  was  supported  by  the  Whigs,  the  Old  Company  l^  the  Tones. 

*  The  cnj^f^ement  mtas  printed,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  As  to  Skinaer's 
H.i'l,  see  Seymour's  History  of  I^ondon,  1734. 

t  Ix>ndon  tiazettc,  May  ii,  1691  :  Whit<rs  Account  of  the  East  India  Trade. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  98,  1691.  I  Ibid.  Oct.  19,  1691. 

II  Rowe.  in  tne  Biter,  which  was  damned,  and  deserred  to  be  so,  introduced  an  ok! 
gentleman  haranguing  his  daughter  thus  :  **  Thon  h^st  been  bred  up  like  a  virtuous  and 
a  sober  mniden  ;  and  wouldest  thou  take  the  part  of  a  profane  wretcK  who  sold  hU  ttock 
out  oi  the  0!d  East  India  Company  ?  " 
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fhe  New  Company  was  popular  :  for  it  promised  largely,  and  could  not  yet 

le  accused  of  having  broken  its  promises  :  it  made  nu  cMvideiids,  and  there- 

oc€  was  not  envied :  it  had  no  power  to  oppress,  and  had  therefore  1>een 

inilty  of  no  oppression.     The  Old  Company,  though  generally  regarded 

tilh  little  favour  by  the  public,  had  the  immense  advantage  of  being  in 

)osses!iion,  and  of  having  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive.      The  burden  of 

imming  a  plan  for  the  regidation  of  the  India  trade,  and  of  proving  that  plan 

o  be  better  than  the  plan  hitherto  followed,  lay  on  the  New  Conij^ny.  The 

Did  Company  had  merely  to  find  objections  to  every  change  that  was  pri)- 

posed  ;  and  such  objections  there  was  little  difficulty  in  finding.   The  members 

of  the  New  Com|xmy  were  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  purchasing 

nppurt  at  Court  and  in  Parliament.     They  had  no  corporate  existence,  no 

common  treasur\'.     If  any  of  them  gave  a  brilje,  he  gave  it  out  of  his  own 

pocket,  witli  little  cliance  of  being  reimbursed.     But  the  Old  Company, 

tbcN^h  suriounded  by  dangers,  still  held  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  still 

Bade  its  enormous  profits.     Its  stock  had  indeed  gone  down  greatly  in 

nlac  since  the  golden  days  of  Charles  the  Second  :  but  a  hundred  pounds 

ttill  sohl  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-two.*     After  a  large  dividend  had  l>ecn 

fakl  to  the  proprietors,  a  surplus  remained  amply  suHicient,  in  those  days. 

to  corrupt  half  a  cabinet ;  and  this  surplus  was  absolutely  at  the  dis]K)sal  of 

one  able,  determined,  and  unscrupulous  man,  who  maintained  the  fight  with 

vonderful  art  and  pertinacity. 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  effect  a  compromise,  to  retain 

die  Old  Com] any,  but  to  remodel  it,  and  to  incorporate  with  it  the  members 

if  the  New  Company.     With  this  view  it  was,  after  long  and  vehement 

debales  and  close  divisions,  resolved  that  the  capital  should  be  increased  to 

1  million  and  a  half.     In  order  to  prevent  a  single  person  or  a  small  junto 

from  domineering  over  the  whole  society,   it  was  determined  that  five 

tbotmnd  pimnds  of  stock  shouUl  be  the  largest  quantity  that  any  single 

JMprietor  could  hold,  and  tliat  those  who  held  more  should  be  required  to 

idl  the  overplus  at  any  price  not  below  par.     In  return  for  the  exclusive 

privilege  of  trading  to  the  Kastern  seas,  the  Company  was  to  l)e  recjuired  to 

nmLsh  annually  five  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre  to  the  Crown  at  a  low  price, 

Ukl  10  ex|iort  annually  English  manufactures  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 

Uujusand  pounds,  t 

A  bill  founde<l  on  these  resolutions  was  brought  in,  read  twice,  and  com- 
plied, but  was  suffered  to  drop  in  consequence  of  the  positive  refusal  of 
Child  and  his  associates  to  accept  the  offered  terms.  He  objected  to  every 
put  of  the  plan  ;  and  his  objections  arc  highly  cuiious  and  amusing.  Tho 
|iat  monupolist  took  his  stand  on  the  principles  of  free  trade.  In  a  luminous 
md  powerfully  written  paper  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  expedient <» 
vfaicn  the  House  of  Commons  had  devised.  To  limit  the  amount  of  stock 
which  might  stand  in  a  single  name  would,  he  said,  be  most  unreasonable. 
Sncly  a  proprietor  whose  whole  fortune  was  staked  on  the  success  of  the  Indian 
bade,  waji  far  more  likely  to  exert  all  his  faculties  vigorously  for  the  promo- 
tioQ  of  that  trade  than  a  pro])rietor  who  had  risked  only  w  hat  it  would  be 
10  great  disaster  to  lose.  The  demand  that  saltpetre  should  l)e  furnished  to 
fce  Crown  for  a  fixed  sum  Child  met  by  those  arguments,  familiar  to  our 
RBeration,  which  prove  that  prices  should  be  left  to  settle  themselves.  To 
DC  demand  that  the  Company  should  bind  it>elf  to  export  annually  two 
kmdre<l  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Engli.^h  manufactures  he  very  properly 
Rplied  that  tlie  Company  would  most  gladly  export  two  millions'  worth  if 
M market  re<]uired  such  a  supply,  and  iliat,  if  the  market  were  overstocked, 

Oct     90 

'Hop  to  the  States  General,    ..    -■'  \(*)\.' 

^  '    Nov.  o,        ^ 

tHop  mentions  ihe  lenipth  .tTiiH  wrurmih  of  the  'febatcs  ;  Nov.  ij,  1691.     Set  vVvt  Com- 
mat*  journals  Dec  ij  And  iS. 
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put  trade  into 
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ly  to  send  good  cloth  half  round  the  world  lo  be  eaten 
■ii  never,  he  declared  with  much  tpirit,  fonnd  politic  lo 
.^ced  bodices,  which,  instcid  of  nixing  it  grotr  uptight 


■r  kill  i' 


irforc 


L«;ty. 


J  tiiaiea  by  Child's  obstinacy,  presented  an  nddres  te- 
i>  dissolve  the  Old  Ctimpany,  and  to  grant  a  charttr  lai 
lEL-h  lerEos  as  to  His  Majes^'i  wisdom  might  wem  fit.* 
I  in  the  [enns  of  this  address  that  the  Commons  Ihou^-tit 
111  ally  competent  to  grant  on  excltisive  privilege  oriTBriin;; 

1  that  the  subject  was  most  important,  Ihst  be  would 
,■.  and  that  he  would,  at  a  future  lime,  give  the  Honvi 
i.t  In  Farlinment  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  mVjeti 
:  but  out  of  Parliament  the  war  was  fiercer  than  ever; 
-  tvere  by  no  means  scrupuloos  about  the  means  iriitdi 
lie  chief  weapons  of  the  New  Company  were  libels ;  the 
e  Old  Company  were  bribes. 

I.  ill  which  the  bill  fur  the  regulation  of  llie  Indian  ImlE 
[>.  :<<i<i!h^rMIt,  whicbhod  prodaccd great exdLenent uj 
I     I  .■■■I   :ii|.it'ccdented  display  of  parliiunenlaryaWBli, 

'■    |.i.:re.Icd  Ihc  RcvnliUioii.   llieWhiLTilijH 


iilprit  should  bedenied  ai|^ 


f,>r«anl  l< 
IhcTCfoie 
for  the  ]i 
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»ecn,  during  the  proscription  of  the  Whig  party,  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Miig  creecl.     The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  thoiij;h  they  could  not  deny 
hat  there  had  been  some  hard  cases,  maintained  that,  on  the  whole,  sub- 
>tantial  justice  had  been  done.     Perhaps  a  lew  scdiiious  persons  who  had 
j»onc  very  near  to  the  frontier  of  treason,  but  had  not  actually  passed  that 
frontier,  ini^ht  have  suffered  as  traitors.     But  was  that  a  sufficient  reason 
for  enabling  the  chiefs  of  the  Kye  House  Plot  and  of  the  Western  Insur- 
rection to  elude,  by  mere  chicanery,  the  punishment  of  their  guilt?     On 
what  principle  was  the  traitor  to  have  chances  of  escape  which  were  not 
illuwctl  to  the  felon  ?    The  culprit  who  was  accused  of  larceny  was  subject 
to  all  the  same  disadvantages  which,  in  the  case  of  regicides  and  rebels, 
were  thought  so  unjust  :  yet  nobody  pitied  him.     Nolwdy  thought  it  mon- 
strous that  he  should  not  have  time  to  study  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  that 
lu!»  witnes-ses  should  be  examined  without  l)eing  sworn,  that  he  should  be 
left  to  defend  himself,  without  the  help  of  counsel,  against  the  most  crafty 
Trteran  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.     The  Whigs,  it  seemed,  reserved  all  their 
comnasMon  for  those  crimes  which  subvert  government  and  dissolve  the 
whole  frame  of  human  society.     Guy  P'awkes  was  to  be  treated  with  an 
indulgence  which  was  not  to  lie  extended  to  a  shoplifter.    Bradshaw  was  to 
have  privileges  which  were  refused  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a  henroost. 

The  Revohition  produced,  as  was  natural,  some  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  both  the  great  parties.     In  the  days  when  none  but  Roundheads  and 
Kortconformists  were  accused  of  treason,  even  the  most  humane  and  u]iright 
Cavaliers  were  disposed  to  think  that  the  laws  which  were  the  safeguards 
of  the  throne  could  hardly  be  too  severe.     But,  as  soon  as  loyal  Tory  gen- 
tlemen and  venerable  fathers  of  the  Church  were  in  danger  of  being  called 
in  question  for  corresponding  with  Saint  Germains,  a  new  light  flashed  on 
kiany  understandings  which  had  been  unable  to  discover  the  smallest  in- 
JDStice  in  the  proceedings  against  Algernon  Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.      It 
iras  no  longer  thought  utterly  absurd  to  maintain  that  some  advantages 
vhich  were  withheld  from  a  man  accused  of  felony  might  reasonably  be 
ADowed  to  a  man  accused  of  treason.     What  jjrobability  was  there  that  any 
■heriff  would  p.ick  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  all  the  arts  of 
•ophbtry  and  rhetoric,  that  any  judge  would  strain  law  and  misrepresent 
endence,  in  order  to  convict  an  innocent  person  of  burglary  or  .sheep  stealing? 
firtona  trial  for  high  treason  a  verdict  of^acquittal  must  always  be  considered 
at  a  defeat  of  the  government ;  and  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  many  sheriffs,  barristers,  and  judges  might  be  impelled  by  party  spirit, 
«rbT  some  baser  motive,  to  do  anything  which  might  save  the  government 
fnom  the  inconvenience  and  shame  of  a  defeat.     The  cry  of  the  whole  bo<ly 
fi(  Tories  now  was  that  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen  who  happened  to  l)e 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  were  not  sufficiently  protected  ;  and  this 
OTwa^  swelled  by  the  voices  of  home  lawyers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
wves  by  the  malignant  zeal  and  dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they  had 
coodacted  State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Charles  and  James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not,  like  the  feeling  of  the  Tories, 
■Ddergone  a  complete  change,  was  yet  not  quite  what  it  had  l)een.  Some, 
who  had  thought  it  most  unjust  that  Russell  should  have  no  counsel  and  that 
Cornish  should  have  no  co])y  of  his  indictment,  now  began  to  mutter  that  the 
tines  had  changed  ;  that  tlie  dangers  of  the  State  were  extreme ;  that  liberty, 
pnperty,  religion,  national  independence,  were  all  at  stake  ;  that  many 
UfliLshinen  were  engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the  object  was  to  make  Kng- 
faad  the  slave  of  France  and  of  Rome  ;  and  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
Rfax,  at  such  a  moment,  the  laws  against  political  offences.  It  nv^ls  Vtwvi 
that  the  injustice,  -with  which,  in  the  laic  reigns,  Stale  trials  Viad  becw  cow- 
^Ktetl,  had  given  ;^Tieat  scandal.     But  this  injustice  was  lobe  ascnbcOi  Vv^ 
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ill"  kill  krii};-  Liiiil  bail  jud^  with  whom  llie  nalion  liad  liren  cuiviL 
William  n.i.  in,,>  oil  ilie  throne:  Holt  was  seated  fur  life  on  the  bcucii; 
anil  \Villi;ini  w.ml.l  iieyec  eii»«,  nor  would  Holt  ever  ptrform.  renins  tn 
shaiiii'liil  iiiiil  Hitl^i'd  ns  ihoae  lor  which  the  banished  tyrant  haJ  rcwuriol 

t::)!^-)'!  niih  iii  In-  :ind  titles.  I'Uin  lap^ua^  however  W4t  KL  6nt  held  tut 
y  few,  'I  hi:  \\  iii^'-,  as  ■  party,  s«em  W  hnvo  felt  that  ihey  could  not  ban- 
[inralily  ilcicml,  in  tlie  wason  of  iheic  prosperity,  wliM,  in  the  time  of  IIkb 
advtriiity.  llicy  Ii.ilI  always  clesigiuteil  as  a  crying  grievance.  A  bill  for 
lef^ulaliii;;  lii:il~  m  cartel  of  high  Ireamn  u-aa  bniught  into  the  Hoiin  ti 
Coininoiii,  .1111I  iva--  (i:cei*c<i  with  General  applause.  Tteby  harl  ibe  counp 
til  make  ^«lneul,J^■l:[io^a  ;  but  no  division  look  place.  The  chief  eoacUJiote 
u'eic  that  no  ;>tLMiii  should  be  convicieil  of  bigh  treason  comniiLial  nm 
tli.-in  three  ycnrn  litl'Lire  the  indictment  wai  found  \  that  every  peison  iiuliclBd 
for  hiyli  tieason  '.liuulil  be  bIIowbI  to  avail  hinuieK  of  the  assi»tancei< 
iimiisfl,  and  .-li'nild  be  fumisheii,  ten  days  beJbre  the  trial,  wiih  a  c^j'uf 
thi;  indicimciii,  .ind  with  a  list  of  the  freeholders  froni  oinang  whom  lb 
jury  was  lu  iio  t.il.en ;  that  hi*  witnesses  should  be  awoni,  and  that  ihq 
shiiulil  lie  cilc<l  i->  ihi'  'Millie  process  by  wliich  the  atteiidaiii:^  u(  llic 
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to  any  relaxation,  had  conceived  a  ho)>e  that  ihey  mif^ht,  by  foment- 
\  the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  defer  for  at 
St  a  year  the  passing  of  a  bill  which  they  disliked,  and  yet  could  not 
cently  oppose.  If  this  really  was  their  plan,  it  succeeded  perfectly.  The 
•wer  House  rejected  the  amendment  :  the  Upper  House  i)ersisted  :  a  free 
nference  was  held ;  and  the  question  was  argued  with  (;reat  force  and 
Knuity  on  both  sides. 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  amendment  are  obvious,  and  indeed  at  first 
^t  seem  unanswerable.  It  was  surely  difficult  to  defend  a  system  under 
lidi  the  Sovereign  nominated  a  conclave  of  his  own  creatures  to  decide 
e  hie  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemies.  And  could  any- 
ing  be  more  absurd  than  tihat  a  nobleman  accused  of  high  treason  should 
!  entitled  to  tie  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  his  peers  if  his  indictment  hap- 
ned  to  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  a  proroga- 
»,  hot  that,  if  the  indictment  arrived  a  minute  after  the  prorogation,  he 
kuold  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  junto  named  by  the  very  authority  which 
lOMCDted  him  ?  That  anything  could  have  been  said  on  the  other  side 
fiCBif  strange :  but  those  who  manage<l  the  conference  for  the  Commons 
lae  not  ordinary  men,  and  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  put  forth  all 
hdr  powers.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  Charles  Montague,  who  was 
apidly  rising  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  orators  of  that  age.  'i  o  him 
he  lead  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  left ;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe  an 
nomit  of  the  discussion,  which  gives  an  excellent  notion  of  hi^  talents  for 
Idate.  "  We  have  framed," — such  was  iu  substance  his  reasonini;, — "  we 
me  framed  a  law  which  has  in  it  nothing  exclusive,  a  law  which  will  l)e  a 
fanag  to  every  class,  from  the  highest  to  tlie  l<Avest.  The  new  securities, 
riidi  we  propose  to  give  to  innocence  oppressed  by  power,  are  common 
Mhrven  the  premier  i>eer  and  the  humblest  day  labourer.  The  clause 
ilidi  establishes  a  time  of  limitation  for  prosecutions  protects  us  all  alike. 
fo  every  Englishman  accused  of  the  highest  crime  against  the  state,  what- 
•erbe  his  rank,  we  give  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment,  the  privilege 
r  being  defended  by  ccmnsel,  the  privilege  of  having  his  witnesses  sum- 
HMd  by  writ  of  subpcena  and  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospels.  Such  is  the 
ill  which  we  sent  up  to  your  lordships  ;  and  you  return  it  to  us  with  a 
me  of  which  the  effect  Is  to  give  certain  advantages  to  your  noble  order 
:  Ihe  expense  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Surely  before  we 
went  to  take  away  from  the  King  any  power  which  his  predecessors  have 
■Mined  for  ages,  and  to  give  it  to  your  Lordships,  we  ought  to  be  satis- 
Bd  diat  you  are  more  likely  to  use  it  well  than  he.  Something  we  must 
dt:  somebody  we  must  trust ;  and  since  we  are  forced,  much  against  our 
9,  to  institnte  what  is  necessarily  an  invidious  com)>arison,  we  must  own 
ndres  unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  believing  that  a  prince  is  less  to 
etnistcd  thnn  an  aristocracy.  Is  it  reasonable,  you  ask,  that  you  should 
\  tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  members  of  your  House,  selected  by 
le Crown?  Is  it  reasonable,  we  ask  in  our  turn,  that  you  should  have 
le  privilqre  of  being  tried  by  all  the  members  of  your  House,  that  is  to 
pf,  by  your  brothers,  your  uncles,  your  fir>t  cousins,  your  second  cousins, 
Mr  fathers-in-law,  your  brothers-in-law,  your  most  intimate  friends? 
w  marry  so  much  into  each  other's  families,  you  live  so  much  in  each 
thefts  society,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connected  by 
■Mngainity  or  affinity  with  several  others,  ami  who  is  not  on  terms  of 
ioduiip  with  several  more.  There  have  Ix^en  great  men  whose  death 
K  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  ban^nage  of  England  into  mourn- 
£,  Nor  is  there  much  danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may  be  uncon- 
xled  with  an  accused  lord  will  be  c\\>\:iO?4nX  to  send  him  lo  l\\e  YAocV  \l 
tyatn  with  decency  say,  *  Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour.*     Vot  ihe\^wv 
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f,  i\eM\\  (it  n  single  member  ofa  small  anslocmlical  bodjr  iieceuanlji 
I  slnin  on  Ihe  repniation  ufbis  rellowH.  If,  indeed,  yoiu  Lordshipi 
?d  tlut  every  one  of  your  body  should  be  compelled  t^   ""  "   ' 


3  atlend 
night  have  some  chance  of  obtaining  justice  agninst  aguillv 

iiijjiy  connected.  But  yon  propose  that  aclcndance  ^htu 
It  possible  lo  doubl  whal  the  consequence  will  be  ?  Ail 
iiDiis  and  friends  will  be  in  Ihcir  placet  to  vole  for  hint. 
ilic  fear  of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep  away  iniiif 
I  M  all,  would  be  forced  by  conscience  and  honour  to  vnu: 
.1.'  new  system  which  you  propose  would   Ibeicforc  ein> 

I  ihe  Crown  ;  and  you  do  not  show  any  reason  for  believing 

II  has  been  found  in  practice  unfair  to  yourselves.  We 
Riim  that,  even  under  a  government  less  just  and  merci'd 
hich  we  have  ihe  happinesi  lo  live,  an  innocent  wet  hu 
iny  sel  of  peer*  Ihal  can  lie  brought  together  in  Weilmin- 
111.  How  staniii  the  face?  In  what  single  case  bu  a 
'II  !>y  ihe  verdict  of  this  packed  jury?  It  would  be  «Uf 
^  liM  of  squires,  niercbsnls,    Ijwyers,  surEcons,  ycomm. 
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;™Hi.red  lo  drop." 
t  is  ecTlaiii  tlint  lliose  who  in  the  conference  on  this  bill  represented  ibt 
innions  did  not  e\a(;gcrate  the  dangers  to  which  the  j>oveni 
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\»is  under  ili.scu>>.i«>n,  a  trcMM)ii  ])iamic(l  witli   rare  skill   i-y  a  pur   \\.i>  .lii 
l)ut  carried  into  execution. 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint  Gennaliis 
that  the  great  crime  which  he  had  committed  was  constantly  pre-  p,„f 
«ait  to  his  thoughts  Jind  that  he  livctl  only  for  the  purpose  of  f"rnica  by 
"cpentance  and  reparation.     Not  only  had  he  l>een  himself  con-  {>,«o,ii.'h 
»wted !  he  had  also  converted  the  Princess  Anne.     In  i6S8,  the  Jf;''t',;l 
Cfconchills  had,  with  little  difficultv,  induce<l  her  to  fly  from  her  *ermn.  nt 
^er's  palace.      In  1691,  they,  with  as  little  difficulty,  induced  °^^^'"^""- 
^T  to  copy  out  and  sign  a  letter  expressing  her  deep  concern  for  hi.>i  x\\U- 
™rtunesand  her  earnest  wish  to  alone  for  her  breach  of  duty.*     At  ihc 
^|**c  time  Marlborough  held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
*^^t  the  restoration  of  his  old  master  in  the  best  possible  way»  without  the 
^*P  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by  the  votes  of  the  English  Lords 
fHi  Commons,  and  by  the  support  of  the  Knglish  army.     We  are  not  fully 
"''ormed  as  to  ail  the  details  of  his  plan.    But  tlic  outline  is  known  to  us  from 
I   J*^ost  interesting  paper  written  by  James,  of  which  one  copy  is  in  the  U<xl- 
'^^^  Library,  and  another  among  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
,  The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  Dutch  was  at  this 
^"'iie  intense.     There   had  never  b^n  a  hearty  friendship  between  the 
■^lions.     They  were  indeed  near  of  kin  to  each  other.     They  spoke  two 
"''Ulects  of  one  widespread  language.     Both  boasted  of  their  ])oIiiical  free- 
dom.     Both  were  attached  to  the  reformed  faith.     Both  were  threatened  by 
Ihe  sarne  enemy,  and  could  be  safe  only  while  they  were  united.     Vet  tlicjc 
*^  no  cordial  feeling  between  them.     They  would  probably  have  loved 
each  other  more,  if  they  had,  in  some  respects,  resembled  each  other  le^^s. 
They  'were  the  two  great  commercial  nations,  the  two  great  maritime  nations. 
In  every  sea  their  flags  were  found  together,  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.     Every- 
where the  merchant  of  London  and  the  merchant  of  Amsterdam  were  tr\'ing 
to  forestall  each  other  and  to  undersell  each  other.     In  Euro])c  the  contest 
Was  not  sanguinary.     But  too  often,  in  barbarous  countries,  where  there  wa^; 
Ho  law  but  force,  the  competitors  had  met,  burning  with  cupidity,  burnini^ 
with  animosity,  armed  for  battle,  each  suspecting  the  other  of  hostile  de- 
signs, and  each  resolved  to  give  the  other  no  advantage.     In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  strange  that  many  violent  and  cruel  acts  should  have  been 
perpetrated.     What  had  l)een  done  in  those  distant  regions  could  seldom  l)o 
•exactly  known  in  Europe.       Ever\*thing  was  exaggerateil  and  distorted  by 
vs^ue  report  and  by  national  prejudice.     Here  it  was  the  popular  Iwlicf 
that  the  English  were  always  blameless,  and  that  every  ciuarrel  was  to  l)e 
astcribed  to  the  avarice  and  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch.     Lamentable  events 
which  hail  taken  place  in  the  Spice  Islands  were  brought  on  our  stage. 
Tlic  Englishmen  were  all  saints  and  heroes  ;  the  Dutchmen  all  fiends  in 
human  ^ape,  lying,  robbing,  ravishing,   murdering,  torturing.     The  angr>- 
passions  indicatetl  by  these  representations  had  more  than  once  found  vent 
in  war.    Thrice  in  the  lifetime  of  one  generation  the  two  nations  had  con- 
tended, with  equal  courage  and  with  various  success,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Ocean.     The  tyranny  of  James,  as  it  had  reconciled  Tories  to  Whigs, 
and  Churchmen  to  Nonconformists,  had  also  reconciIe<l  the  English  to  the 
Dutch.     While  our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the  Hague  for  deliverance,  the 
massacre  of  Amboyna  and  the  great  humiliation  of  Chatham  had  seemed  to 
l)e   forgotten.     But   since   the    Revolution    the   old   feeling  had   revived. 
Though  England  and  Holland  were  now  closely  bound  together  by  treaty, 
ihey  were  as  far  as  ever  from  l>eing  bound  together  by  afCecUou.     Ouce 
•  The  letter,  dated  December  i,  1691,  is  in  the  Life  o(  )ames,  Vv.  \ii. 
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j\i-'  ;ii''r  '.IK-  !:..!;!■•  '■:  I'".!  \\\  li-.i'!.  <>';■  >  "•.intrynu-n  1j;h1  st'ciiuil  «i.^l^"<". 
\Ki  be  jiiNl  :  but  ii  vi«»lLMil  reaction  haii  speedily  follo\ve<i.  'iorrini^tim,  who 
deserved  to  be  .shut,  l)ecame  a  popular  favourite ;  and  the  allies  whom  he 
had  shamefully  alwndoned  were  accused  of  i>ersecutiiig  him  without  a  cuk.  \^  J-r^  ^ 
'I'iie  jxirtiality  shown  by  the  King  to  the  coinpanions  of  his  youth  was  ihe 
favourite  theme  of  the  >owers  of  sedition.  'liie  most  lucrative  posit  in  hi^  1-?^?-^ 
household,  it  was  said,  were  held  by  Dutchmen  :  the  House  of  Loctls  vils  f^.rr' 
fast  filling  with  Dutchmen  :  the  finest  manors  of  the  Crown  were  ginn  to 
Dutchmen  :  the  army  was  commanded  by  Dutchmen.  That  it  would  hive;  \-yy' 
been  wise  in  William  to  exhibit  somewhat  less  obtrusively  his  laudable 
fondness  for  his  n.iiive  country,  and  to  remunerate  his  early  friend*  loni^-  _.  ,^ 
what  more  sparingly,  is  perfectly  true,  liut  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  tha-t*  i'^'=^ 
on  any  important  occasion  during  his  whole  reign,  he  sacrificed  the  intefO**-*  J^.^5 
of  our  island  to  the  interests  of  the  Ignited  l*rovince8.  The  English,  ho^''" 
ever,  were  on  this  subject  prone  to  fits  of  jealousy  which  made  them  <!**5* 
incapable  of  listening  to  reason.  One  of  the  sharpest  of  those  fits  came  o<*  •  ^ 
the  autumn  of  1691.  'Hie  anti{)athy  to  the  Dutch  was  at  that  time  strung  "^ 
all  classes  and  nowhere  stronger  than  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  anny-    ^ 

Of  that  antipathy  Marllxirough  determined  to  avail  himself  for  the  f^'^f^^ 
pose,  as  he  assured  James  and  James's  adherents,  of  effecting  a  restorata' 
The  temper  of  l)oth  Houses  was  such  tliat  they  might  not  improliabl)^ 
induced  by  skilful  management  to  present  a  joint  address  requesting  that 
foreigners  might  be  dismissed  fn>m  the  service  of  their  Majesties.      Mc^  ^'0^ 
l)orough  undertook  to  move  such  an  address  in  the  l^rds ;  and  there  wo*-^  * 

have  l)een  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  gentleman  of  great  weight  to 
similar  motion  in  the  Commons. 

If  the  address  should  Ixj  carried,  what  cmdd  William  do?     WfMxId 

?ield  ?    Would  he  discanl  all  his  dearest,  his  oldest,  his  most  trusty  friendr 
t  was  hardly  possible  to  l>elieve  that  he  would  make  so  painful,  so  humil 
aiing,  a  concession.     If  he  did  not  yield,  there  would  be  a  rupture  bctwce^ 
him  ami  the  Parliament  ;  and   the   Pariiament  would  be  backed   by  th 
people.     Even  a  King  reigning  by  hereditary  title  might  well  shrink  froir'' 
such  a  contest  with  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.     But  to  a  King  whose  titli 
r.?sted  on  a  resolution  of  the  Flstatcs  of  the  Realm  such  a  contest  must  almost 
necessarily  be  fatal.    The  last  hojie  of  William  would  be  in  the  army.    T 
army  Marlborough  undertook  to  manage  ;  and  it  is  highly  probal^le  thaC 
what  he  undertook  he  could  have  ]>erformed.    His  courage,  his  abiliticfK,  hi^ 
noble  and  winning  manners,  the  splendid  success  which  had  attended  hint 
on  every  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  in  command,  had  made  him,  in 
S|)ite  of  his  sonlid  vices,  a  favourite  with  his  brethren  in  arms.     Thejr  wen? 
proud  of  having  one  countryman  who  had  shown  that  he  wante<l  nothing 
but  opportunity  to  vie  with  the  ablest  Marshal  of  France.    The  Dutch  ^-ere 
even  more  disliked  by  the  English  troojvs  than  by  the  English  nation  gene- 
rully.     Had  Marllx)rough,  therefore,  after  securing  the  co-operation  of  some 
distinguished  ofHcers   presented    himself  at  the  critical  moment  to  those 
regiments  which  he  had  led  to  victory  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  ha<l  he 
called  on  them  to  rally  round  him,  to  protect  the  Parliament,  and  to  dri^-e 
out  the  aliens,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  call  would  have  lieen 
oljeyed.    He  would  then  have  had  it  in  his  ]x>wer  to  fulhl  the  promises  which 
he  had  so  solemnly  made  to  his  old  master. 

Of  all  the  schemes  ever  formed  for  the  restoration  of  James  or  of  his 

*  Burnet,  ii.  85  ;  nnJ  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  See  also  a  memorial  ^^ignedbv  Holmcft 
but  consiitting  ot'  intrlliKcticc  fiirnishcd  by  Ferguson,  among  the  extracts  fn)m  the  Naime 
Paper*,  printed  by  Maq)herson.  It  bcnrit  d.iie  October  1691.  "  The  Prince  of  Orange," 
says  Hoinic%  "  1.4  mortally  hated  by  the  Euf^ish.  They  tee  very  fairly  that  h«  hath  m> 
luve  fur  them  :  neither  doth  he  cofiftd«:  in  them,  but  all  in  \\\<>  Ouxcvv.  .  .  .  >  \\.'«  vMft 
duubted  but  the  i'ar/i'anient  will  not  be  for  torc\5i\eT»  \o  n<\«  \Vvcti\  >n\\\\  a.  t^v^«siCir 
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descendants  this  scheme  promised  the  fairest.     Thai  national  pridt^.  that 
hftirrtl  of  arbitrary  jwwer.  which  ha«l  hitherto  been  on  William's  side,  would 
now  \ye  tumcil  ngainst  him.     Hundreds  of  thousands  who  wouUl  have  put 
their  lives  in  jeopardy  to  prevent  a  French  army  from  inijMjsinf;  a  govem- 
ment  on  the  Knylish,  would  have  felt  no  di'ijwsiiion  to  prevent  an  Knglish 
inmy  fmm  driving  out  the  Dutch.     Kven  the  Whigs  could  scarcely,  without 
lenouncing  their  old  doctrines,  supjwrt  a  prince  who  obstinately  refused  to 
comply  with  the  general  wish  of  his  people,  signified  to  him  by  his  ]*arlia- 
ment.  Tlie  j)lot  hwked  well.    An  active  canvass  was  made.    Many  mem l>ers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  did  not  at  all  suspect  that  there  wa«  any 
dlerior  design,  promised  to  vole  against  the  foreigners.     Marlborough  was 
indefatigable  in  inflaming  the  discontents  of  the  army.     His  house  was 
constantly  fd led  with  officers  who  heated  each  other  into  fury  by  talking 
against  the  Dutch.     But,  liefore  the  preparations  were  com])lete,  a  strange 
morion  rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Jacobites.     That  the  author  tA 
this  bold  and  artful  scheme  wished  to  pull  <lown  the  existing  government 
thcrt  could  l5e  little  doubt.     But  was  it  quite  certain  what  government  he 
meant  to  set  up?     Might  he  not  depose  William  without  restoring  James? 
Was  it  n*jt  possible  that  a  man  so  wise,  so  aspiring,  and  so  wicked,  might 
he  meditating  a  double  treason,  such  as  would  have  l)een  thought  a  master- 
piece of  statecraft  by  the  great  Italian  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
such  as  Borgia  would  have  envied,  such  as  Macliiavel  would  have  extolled 
to  the  skies?     ^Vhat  if  this  consummate  di*iscmbler  should  cheat  both  the 
rinl  kings  ?     What  if,  when  he  found  himself  commander  of  the  army  and 
protector  of  the  Parliament,  he  should  ])n.)claim  C^ueen  Anne?     Was  it  not 
prisflble  tliat  the  weary  and  harassed  nation  might  gladly  ac<iuiesce  in  such 
a  settlement  ?    James  was  unj>opular  l)ecause  he  was  a  Papist  influenced  by 
Pnpish  priests.     William  was  unpo]>ular  liecause  he  was  a  foreigner  attached 
to  foreign  favourites.   Anne  was  at  once  a  Protestant  and  an  Knglishwoman. 
Under  her  government  the  oMmtry  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  overrun 
either  by  Jesuits  or  by  Dutchmen.     That  MarllK>rougIi  had  the  strongest 
motives  for  placing  her  on  the  throne  was  evident.     He  could  never,  in  the 
coott  of  her  father,  l»e  more  than  a  re])eniant  criminal,  whose  ser\'ices  were 
Ofwpaid  by  a  ]^ardon.     In  her  court  the  huslwind  of  her  adored  friend  would 
be  what  Pepin  Heristal  and  Charles  Martel  had  l)ecn  to  the  Chilperics  aiKl 
Childcberts.     He  would  l>e  the  chief  director  of  the  civil  and  military 
gOTemment.  He  would  wiehl  the  whole  power  of  Kngland.    He  would  hohl 
(he balance  of  Kurope.     (ireat  kings  and  commonwealths  would  bid  against 
cadi  other  for  his  favour,  and  exhaust  their  treasuries  in  the  vain  ho])e  of 
satbting  his  avarice.     The  presumption  was.  therefore,  that,  if  he  had  the 
Ei^lish  crown  in  his  hands  he  would  put  it  tm  the  head  of  the  Princess. 
fihaX.  evidence  there  was  to  confirm  this  j^resumption  is  not  known  :  but  it 
is  certain  that  something  took  place  which  convinced  some  of  the  most 
derotcd  fricnrls  of  the  exiled  family  that  he  was  meditating  a  second  ]>erfidy, 
surpassing  even  the  feat  which  he  had  i>erformefl  at  Salisbury.     They  were 
draid  that  if,  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  William, 
the  situation  of  James  would  be  more  hopeless  than  ever.     So  ^^^^j 
,  fiilly  were  they  persuade<l  of  the  duplicity  of  their  accomplice,  ikiToup»i>s 
that  they  not  only  refused  to  proceed  further  in  the  execution  of  ViHUiTby 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme  to  the  jau- 
Ponhnd.  "*•■• 

William  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  jirovokcd  by  this  intelligence  to 
t  degree  very  unusual  with  him.     In  general  he  was  indulgent,  nay,  wilfully 
Had,  to  the  baseness  of  the  Knglish  statesmen  whom  he  employed.     He 
■siiected,  indeed  he  knew,  that  some  of  Jiis  servants  were  iu  coTre%poii\AtT\ce 
viib  bi5  competitor;  and  yet  he  did  not  punish  ihem,  did  wol  A\s^t^ce 
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I  frown  on  ihem.  He  Ihouglit  mennly,  and  he  hill  hat 
>r  thinking  meanly  q(  ihe  whole  of  that  breed  of  pnUie 
oration  had  formed  and  had  beniieatbed  tothe  Revofution. 
ii  well  to  complain,  liecause  tie  did  not  find  in  then 
rmsisleney,  diainte rested neis.     The  very  ulmo«  Ihftt  he 

II  was  that  thejr  would  serve  him  ai  far  as  ihejf  couhl   , 
serious  dancer  to  lhein«elv«.     If  be  learned  that,  while 


rmhew 


for  lhcm-j;lvt,  ;,l  S.iint  Germiiins 

in  the  cvuiil  iil'.i  Lcmiiler-re volution,  he  was  more  inclined  to  bestow „ 

the  contuiiiptiiLiLL.  L:oniinendation  which  was  iKstowedof  oldon  IhewotMl; 
HiEwiqiii  <if  tlif  unjust  steward  than  lo  call  Ihem  to  a  severe  account.  But 
the  Clinic  of  M.^rllioroagh  was  of  a  very  difrercnt  kind.  His  tiHuon  im 
not  thai  of  3.  l^iiiiiJiKarted  man  desirous  to  Itwp  a  retreat  open  for  liiinKlf 
in  every  eveni,  hut  that  of  a  man  of  dauntless  coumee,  profound  polity, 
and  measureless  ambition.  William  was  it  prone  to  fear  ;  but.  jfthoeni 
anything  on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  irlborough.  To  treat  the  ciimiiul 
Rs  he  dcserveil  «-a!i  indeed  impoisible  :  lur  those  liy  whom  bis  draii^  Iml 
been  made  known  10  the  government  would  never  liaveconieiiled  to>[i|a!  1 
■Sainst  him  in  the  witness  bot  But  to  permit  him  lo  retain  high  commwJ 
y  which  he  was  then    ene^KL'd  '"  seiluoini;  would   have  Imi 


,a<lncss. 


I-ai 


n  Ihe  e 


of  the 


mli,.fj.i: 


ivuli  Ihe  Princess  Anne,      I'larly  til 
iBiroiigh  wns  infanned  iliat  ihcir  niaji 

ro)-al  ]>rcseiice, 
belter,  lichcs. 
Tilt  rcM  li    !.■. 


had , 


services,  and  ihat  he  niu^t  iioi  presume  to  apiHMr  in  i1k 
He  had  I1CCU  loaded  with  hotiours,  and  with  u'liai  he  luml 


■,  r  .■. 


suffercil  an  iuiporlant  miliinry 
sjwkcn  disre-ipectfuliy  of  tlicir 


llisfii^ 


Marllioroi 

that  mystery,  and 
butalsohc 


•  E«tyn'.  n:«rr,  j.™. 


,  not  ouly  viUy  MafllHjrouHli 
lalof  the  reports  aliuul  the  caute  of  his  disgn 

1  Slain   f5rnml.  J"_"i2!^  ,tj  ■ 


was  disyiactJ.    J 
:e  orignialclt  1 

■—J 


mpwlcr  par  Ie  P.irl. 
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Ttungli  William  asaignni  lo  (he  public  no  reason  foe  exereiting  his  un- 

dotblcJ  prenigaiive  b]r  disinissinf;  his  senant,  Aiiiie  hail  been  in-  KD|>i>r< 

tn«d  of  the  iniih  :  and  it  had  been  left  In  her  to  jud^s  whether  SuTjln.i 

U  officer  who  had  beon  guilty  of  a  foul  Inraaon  was  a  fit  inmate  of  Aiuic. 

'^  juiace.    TTiree  weeks  passed.    Jjidy  MarlbiirouRh  still  retained  her  po^i 

>mj  her  ipartmenls  al  Whitehall.     Ilcr  husband  still  reaided  with  her;  an<I 

"illlhe  fling  and  Quuen  gave  no  sign  of  displeasure.    Al  length  the  haughty 

"I^YiiiditSiYe  Countets,  emboldenni  by  ihcir  patience,  tlelcmiiued  lo  brave 

"xm  face  to  fiiM,  and  accompanied  her  nuutresii  one  evening  lo  lhedraH'in<;- 

'Wdi  at  K«a>ing(on.    This  was  too  much  even  for  ilie  gentle  Mary.      She 

""■■Id  indeed  have  expressed  her  indignation  before  the  crowd  which  sut- 

■Minded  the  card  tablni,  had  she  not  remembered  that  her  sister  was  in  a 

^•e  which  enlillea  women  lo  peculiar  indulgence.     XothinR  was  said  ihat 

(lif       ■  '"''  **"  '''*  ''''1<'*''''G  ''^y  *  letter  from  ihe  Queen  was  delivered  10 

!**  I'rincess.     Mary  declared  that  she  was  unwilling  to  give  pain  lo  a  sister 

iT^'^'Ti  she  loved,  and  in  whom  she  coulil  «a.sily  jaw  over  any  onlinary  fault : 

^  this  WIS  a  serious  mailer.   I^ly  Mailbonughmusl  be  dismisse<l.   While 

i^^livedot  Whitehall  her  lonl  would  live  iheie.     Was  it  proptr  ihalaman 

^"^is  situation  should  be  iiufTcrcd  to  make  the  palace  of  his  injurcil  master 

,^   llome?  Vet  so  unwilling  was  His  Majesty  10  deal  severely  with  the  must 

Ji^^'lders,  that  even  this  had  been  borne,  ojhI  might  have  been  borne  longer, 

O^T^  not  Anne  brought  tlic  Countess  lo  defy  the  King  and  (Juten  in  their 

,^^*>  presence  chamber.     "  It  was  unkind,"  Mary  wrote,   "  in  a  sister  ;  it 

If^^^^ld  have  been  uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  uei.-<i  not  say  thai  1  have  more 

t;Jaim.''     The  Princess,  in  her  ans«-er,  did  nolaUenipllo  extulpale  orex- 

11~    ^liManr  avce  I'aimA:  pnut  le   PjilenKiit :  cl  U  llnlle  dcmll  fitn  dc  menu:  :  EI  r.n 
%l^^o(t  ni«  ra^peltr    L'nn  avoil  dfHft  cominencc  d\-ifiir  daiu  cc  projet ;  vi  on  ^voii  %%'^n4 


K  Milan]  Chiirclull  raiinl  ii'floil  us  pmir  b 
wnt  riinprujcnce  Uc  dccuuvrir  ^e  laiit  ik 


panaiiK  al  jjmci  nqiiire*  no  CfHifiimaiioB  ;  but  it  i*  ilrimiily  lonlirmni  by  iK 


Gurnet  MS.  Hail.  «it4.  '■  M^irkbumueh,'' Buniei  wmt  in  .SinuiiilKt  i<<,j.  ">. 
Higlf  in  decry  ibc  Kinj^.i  cgnduei  and  u  ktsen  hin  in  all  hi>  dIacgiH>et,  and  10  pmcu 
■  he  KitEli>]i  witli  an  avcpiieii  la  the  Dutch,  who,  ai  he  prclended,  had  a  much  luRcr 
Ahare  of  the  Kibh'i  ravmuaad  conlidaacg  than  ihcy,'— the  KniUtk,  I  <uppine,— "  had. 
'Thi*  waa  a  piHBI  sa  which  th*  Kneliih,  who  are  us  B(it  le  deipiw  all  mfaa  nalH>n%  md 
So  svcrv'lue  Ihaudm  were  ea-ily  ibdueIi  inAamcd.  ite  it  ■■«*  In  \m  ilu>  univiiul 
Aulucct  af  discouTne.  aad  v;<s  the  cgwlaat  entcTlalniiiviil  al  MariebUThi 

-vatacansuint  rBB'linHnaf  the  Enalish  offican."    ALuul  Ibc  diimt   ' 

-F.„«»i«rauallh<umetime:  "  llw  Kin;  taiil  10  myse" 
bclicie  ihai  he  had  laade  hb  peace  with  Kian 
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Marlborough,  but  eiptcssed  a  finn 
"   iplored   ihe   Qi  *    ' 


'■  There 


that  \  c 


letter  to  Kensington  nnd  lo  be  her  advocate  ihere.     Kochester  decliiie>l  Ihe 
office  of  messenger,  and,  though  he  tried  to  restore  harmony  b«ween  hii 
kinswatnen.  was  by  nomeaaa  disposed  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Churchilli.    1 
He  had  itideed  lonj,'  seen  with  extreme  uneasiness  the  aljsolute  domini 
ercised  over  his  younger  niece  bf  that  unprincipled  pair.     Anne's  eilpoit>' 
lalion  was  sent  to  the  Que«n  bjr  a  servant.     The  only  reply  was  A  niestt^ 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Doner,  cc   imanding  Lady  Marlbonragh  to 
leave  the  palace.     Mrs  MorJey  would  no   l>e  separated  from  Mrs  Pn 
As  to  Mr  Moite}',  nil  places  where  he  cu  Id  have  his  three  courses  ai 
ihrue  bottles  wore  alike  to  him.     The  Pri-cess  «id  her  whole  fnniily  th^^ 
fore  relireil  to  Si.  in  House,  a  villa  belon)    ig  to  the  Duke  of  Somenel,  i 
situati:d  on  llic  iiiai!;ln  of  the  Thames.       n  London  ahe  occupied  Berkelcif 
House,  whicli  stolid  in  Piccadilly,  on  th^  site  now  covered  by  Devomhin 
i  louse.*     Her  income  WM  Kcnrad  by  Act  of  PuHamenl ;  but  no  p     ' 
ment  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  Ihe  Crown  to  inflict  nv.  her  iins  s| 
Herguanl  of  honour  htx'.  taken  away.      The  foreign  rairi'^ier-  tr'i.LiI  r 
upon  her.      When  she  went  lo  Halli,  Uie  yecretntV  of  Sian.-  uii.i,-  n,  n 
llic  Mayor  of  that  eily  not  to  receive  her  with  the  cerenionial  with  ' 
royal  visitors  were  usually  welcomed.     \\'heii  s>lie  attended  divine  serv 
Saint  James's  Cliurch,  she  fouiid  that  the  reetor  had  been  forbidden  tosbin    { 
her  the  customary  marks  of  resptct,  to  txHV  to  her  from  his  pulpit,  ai 
send  a  co])y  of  his  teit  lo  lie  laid  on  her  cushion.     Even  Ihebdbninut   I 
I'icoadilly.  it  was  'o.vX,  perhaps  falsely,  was  ordered  not  lo  chant  hei  jiraisB    | 
(^j,  d  wi  d  w        B  Bc. 
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pr-o-sor,  Anne,  who  was  as  culpable  as  her  ^niall  facukie^  cnaM'.*>l  hor  10  be, 

assumed  the  interesting  character  of  a  meek,  resigned,  sulTerer.       In  those 

^.-^  >wi      griyite  letters,  indeed^  to  which  the  name  of  Morley  was  subscribed,  the 

naioeBexpiand  the  sentiments  of  a  furj  in  the  stYle  of  afishwoman,  railed 

MN^i  It  the  whole  Datdi  natioii,  and  called  ner  bxother-in-law  some- 

^omn  tDe  abartlon,  nmetimes  the  monster,  sometfanes   Caliban.*     But 

fc  irtion  tottd  nothfaig  of  her  langnage  and  saw  nothing  of  her  deportment 

■Vvhittru  deoorons  and  sabmissiTe.    The  tmth  seems  to  have  been  that 

ueianeoioiis  and  ooarseminded  Countess  gave  the  tone  to  Her  Highness's 

^^l^dential  coTfcyondence,  while  the  gramul,  serene,  and  politic  £arl  was 

f^^ed  to  prescribe  the  coarse  which  was  to  be  taken  before  the  public  eye. 

L^^'Uig  a  s&ort  tima  die  Qncen  was  generally  blamed.     But  the  charm  of 

^  temper  and  manners  was  irresistible ;  and  in  a  few  months  she  r^;ained 

^  Popolarity  which  she  had  lostf 

^^^  Was  a  most  fintnnate  drcomstance  for  Marlborough  that,  just  at  the 

^2^  time  when  all  London  was  talking  about  his  disgrace,  and  try-  Fuller's 

j£^  to  guess  at  the  canse  of  the  King's  sudden  an|;er  aniinst  one  who  1*^ 

VS^ahnm  seemed  to  be  a&vourite,  an  accusation  <»  treason  was  brought  by 

VwJ^^un  r  nUer  against  many  persons  of  high  consideration,  was  strictly  in- 

%^^^nted.  and  was  proved  to  be  false  and  malidous.     The  consequence 

fcJl^  Oiat  die  public^  idiidi  rarely  discriminates  nicely,  could  not,  at  that 

Jjtecntfbe  easily  brought  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  any  Jacobite  conspiracy. 

Xli^  Fnlkr^s  plot  is  less  odebnUed  than  the  Popish  plot  is  the  fault 

of  the  histcffians  than  of  Fuller,  who  did  all  that  man  could  do  to 

^^  ^.luv?  an  eminent  place  among  villains.    Every  person  well  read  in  history 

r^^lst  have  observed  that  depravity  has  its  temporary  modes,  which  come  in 

3*^1  £0  oat  lOce  modes  of  dress  and  upholstery.    It  may  be  doubted  whether, 

^  omr  ooimtiy,  any  man  ever,  before  the  year  1678,  invented  and  related  on 

^^Qth  SL  drcnmstantial  hbtory,  altogether  fictitious,  of  a  treasonable  plot,  for 

^Ite  povpoae  of  midmig  himsdf  important  by  destroying  men  who  had  given 

^Im  no  provocation.     But  in  the  year  1678  this  execrable  crime  became  the 

ra^luoDi,  and  continued  to  be  so  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed. 

Preachers  designated  it  as  our  peculiar  national  sin,  and  prophesied  that  it 

Would  draw  on  us  some  awful  national  judgment    Le^[islators  proposed 

taevr  pnnn^ments  of  terrible  severity  for  this  new  atroaty.t    It  was  not 

laowcfcr  found  necessary  to  resort  to  those  punishments.     The  fashion 

4K3aMMkfSBA :  and  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  there  has  perhaps  not  been 

St  aingle  instance  of  tnis  particular  kmd  of  wickedness. 

Xbe  explanation  is  simple.    Oates  was  the  founder  of  a  school.     His  suc- 
cess proved  that  no  romance  is  too  wild  to  be  received  with  faith  by  under- 
wjtninftpg*  whidi  fear  and  hatred  have  disordered.     His  slanders  were  mons- 
Utoos:  bat  diey  were  well  timed :  he  spoke  to  a  people  made  credulous  by 
ihor  pstriimT' ;  and  thus,  by  impudent  and  cruel  lying,  he  raised  himself  in 
A  weoTfiom  bM^^ary  and  obscurity  to  luxury,  renown,  and  power.    He  had 
once  deed  oat  tne  small  tithes  of  a  miserable  vicarage  by  stealing  the  pigs 
and  fowls  of  his  parishioners.  §    He  was  now  lodged  in  a  palace  :  he  was 
foOowed  fay  n^lwiiring  crowds :  he  had  at  his  mercy  the  estates  and  lives  of 
Howards  and  Herberts.     A  crowd  of  imitators  instantly  appeared.      It 
fftT*»ff^  tluit  mnch  more  mii^t  be  got^  and  that  much  less  was  risked,  by 
testifying  to  an  imaginary  conspiracy  than  by  robbing  on  the  highway  or 
dipping  the  ocnn.    Accordingly  the  Bedloes,  Dangernelds,  Dugdales,  Tur- 


Itmumimot  be  mipptmed  that  Astne  was  a  reader  of  Stwkspeue.    She  VAd,  xio^wdoli, 
tmmtMmBacbaaudlaUuid.    Thaimum^tAitrifacimmU»xA  ^dait^^xK^tAyna^ 
fSSSSSmttS/"  ■***'*^  ^^^  nuchiiitty  and  the  deeonJdota. 
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bervilo,  made  ha^ic  lo  irausfer  their  imlustry  to  an  employment  at  once- 
more  profitable  and  less  perilous  than  any  to  which  they  were  accustomed- 
Till  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  Popish  plots  were  the  chief 
manufacture.     Then,  during^  seven  years,  Whig  plots  were  the  only  plofc^ 
which  paid.     After  the  revolution,  Jacobite  plots  came  in  :  but  the  paUi^? 
had  become  cautious ;  and  though  the  new  false  witnesses  were  in  no  lespeirC^ 
less  artful  than  their  predecessors,  they  found  much  less  encouiagement^> 
The  history  of  the  hrst  great  check  given  to  the  practices  of  this  abandonec^B 
race  uf  men  well  deserves  to  be  circirnistantiallv  related. 

In  1689,  and  in  the  begiiming  of  1690,  William  Fuller  had  rendered  Ic 
the  government  service  such  as  the  best  governments  sometimes  require, 
and  such  as  none  but  the  worst  men  ever  perform.    His  useful  treachery  had 
been  rewarded  by  his  employers,  as  was  meet,  with  money  and  with  con- 
tempt.    Their  liberality  enabled  him  to  live  during  some  months  like  a  fine 
gentleman.     He  called  himself  a  Colonel,  hired  servantis  clothed  them  in 
gorgeous  liveries,  bought  fine  horses,  lodged  in  Pall  Mall,  and  showed  his 
brazen  forehead,   overtopped  by  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas,  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  palace  and  in  the  stage  box  at  the  theatre.     He  even  ^ve 
liimself  the  airs  of  a  favourite  of  royalty,  and,  as  if  he  thought  that  William 
could  not  live  without  him,  followed  His  Majesty  first  to  Ireland,  and  then 
to  the  Congress  of  Princes  at  the  Hague.    The  vagabond  afterwards  boasted 
that,  at  the  Hague,  he  appeared  with  a  retinue  fit  for  an  ambassador,  that 
he  gave  ten  guineas  a  week  for  an  apartment,  and  that  the  worst  waistcoat 
which  he  condescended  to  wear  was  of  silver  stuff  at  forty  sliUlings  the  yard. 
Such  profusion,  of  course,  brought  him  to  poverty.    Soon  after  his  return  to 
England  he  took  refuge  from  the  bailiffs  in  Axe  Yard,  a  place  lying  within 
the  verge  of  Whitehall.    His  fortunes  were  desperate  :  he  owed  great  sums: 
on  the  government  he  had  no  claim  :  his  past  services  had  been  overpaid : 
no  future  service  was  to  be  expected  from  him  :  having  appeared  in  the 
witness  box  as  evidence  for  the  Crown,  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  as 
a  spy  on  the  Jacobites  ;  and  by  all  men  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  whatever 
party  they  might  belong,  he  was  abhorred  and  shunned. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  men  are 
open  to  the  worst  temptations,  he  fell  in  with  the  worst  of  tempters,  in  truth, 
with  the  Devil  in  human  shape.  Oates  had  obtained  his  liberty,  his  pardon, 
and  a  pension  which  made  him  a  much  richer  man  than  nineteen>twentieths 
of  the  members  of  that  profession  of  which  he  was  the  disgrace.  Bat  he 
was  still  unsatisfied.  He  complained  that  he  had  now  less  tlian  three 
hundred  a  year.  In  the  golden  days  of  the  Plot  he  had  been  allowed  three 
times  as  much,  had  been  sumptuously  lodged  in  the  palace,  had  dined  on 
plate,  and  had  been  clothed  in  silk.  He  clamoured  for  an  increase  of  his 
stipend.  Nay,  he  was  even  impudent  enough  to  aspire  to  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  and  thought  it  hara  that,  while  so  many  mitres  were  dis- 
tributed, he  could  not  get  a  deanery,  a  prebend,  or  even  a  rectory.  He 
missed  no  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions.  He  haunted  the  public 
offices  and  the  lobbies  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  might  be  seen 
and  heard  every  day,  hurrying,  as  fast  as  his  uneven  legs  would  carry  him, 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Hall,  puffing  with  haste  and  self- 
importance,  chattering  about  what  he  had  done  for  the  good  cause,  and 
reviling,  in  the  style  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  all  the  statesmen  and 
divines  whom  he  suspected  of  doing  him  ill  offices  at  Court,  and  keeping 
him  back  from  a  bishopric.  When  he  found  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
him  m  the  EsUblished  Church,  he  turned  lo  x\vft  li«LV^\s\&.  'Y>ms<j^%s.^tsx^ 
received  him  very  coldly;  but  he  gave  sucVv  Xowc)tvvTv^  v»»xwto.  ^^^^ 
wonderful  work  of  grace  which  had  been  v^tom^VvV  \tv  V\^  ^'"'^^^^'^wv^^ 
solemnly  before  JeHovah  and  the  hoW  ax^^eU,  Vo  >^  vXxeivc^V^xvV  ^\.>xTt>««i 
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and  shinii^  light,  that  it  was  difficult  for  simple  and  well  meaning  people 
to  think  him  sQtogether  insincere.  He  mourned,  he  said.  like  a  turtle.  On 
one  Lord's  day  he  thought  he  should  have  died  of  grief  at  l)eing  shut  out 
from  fellowship  with  the  saints.  He  was  nt  length  admitte<l  to  communion  : 
bat,  l)efore  he  had  been  a  year  among  his  new  friends,  they  discovered  his 
:nic  character,  and  solemnly  cast  him  out  as  a  hypocrite.  Thenceforth  he 
became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  leading  Baptists,  and  persecuted  them  with 
;he  same  treachery,  the  same  mendacity,  the  same  effrontery,  the  same 
black  malice,  which  had,  many  years  l)cfore,  wrought  the  destniction  of 
more  celebrated  victims.  Those  who  had  lately  been  edified  by  his  account 
afhis  blessed  experiences  stood  aghast  to  hear  him  crying  out  that  he  would 
be  revenged,  that  revenge  was  God's  own  sweet  morsel,  that  the  wretches 
irbo  had  excommunicato  him  should  be  ruined,  that  they  should  l)e  forced 
to  fly  their  country,  that  they  should  be  stripped  to  the  last  shilling.  His 
designs  were  at  length  frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  a  decree  which  would  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of 
an  ordinary  man,  but  which  makes  no  perceptible  addition  to  the  infamy  of 
Titus  Oales.*  Through  all  changes,  however,  he  M-as  surrounded  by  a  small 
knot  of  hotheaded  and  foulmouthed  agitators,  who,  abhorred  and  despised 
by  every  respectable  Whig,  yet  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  thought  them- 
kItcs  injureii  because  they  were  not  rewarded  for  scurrility  and  slander 
with  the  best  places  under  the  Crown. 

In  1 69 1,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point  of  political  intrigue  and 
fution,  had  taken  a  house  within  the  precinct  of  Whitehall.    To  this  house 
FvDer.  who  lived  hard  by,  found  admission.     The  evil  work,  which  had 
been  begun  in  him,  when  he  was  still  a  child,  by  the  memoirs  of  Danger- 
iirid,  was  now  completed  by  the  conversation  of  Oates.     The  Salamanca 
Doctor  was,  as  a  witness,  no  longer  formidable  ;  but  he  was  impelled,  partly 
bythe  savage  malignity  which  he  felt  towards  all  whom  he  considered  as 
Ui  enemies  and  partly  by  mere  monkeylike  restlessness  and  love  of  mis- 
ddef,  to  do,  through  the  instrumentality  of  others,  what  ht*  could  no  longer 
do  in  person.     In  Fuller  he  had  found  the  corrupt  heart,  the  ready  tongue, 
mi  the  unabashed  front,  which  are  the  first  qualifications  for  the  office  of  a 
false  accuser.    A  friendship,  if  that  word  may  he  so  used,  sprang  up  between 
tk  pair.     Oates  opened  his  house  and  even  his  purse  to   Fuller.     The 
Tderan  sinner,  both  directly  and  through  the  agency  of  his  dependents, 
iotimated  to  the  novice  that  nothing  made  a  man  so  important  as  the  dis- 
eorering  of  a  plot,  and  that  these  were  times  when  a  young  fellow  who 
vonld  stick  at  nothing  and  fear  nobody  might  do  wonders.     The  Revolu- 
tion,— such  was  the  language  constantly  held  by  Titus  and  his  parasites, — 
kui  produced  little  goo<i.     The  brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbury  had  not  been  re- 
compensed according  to  their  merits.     Kven  the  Doctor, — such  was  the  in- 
pititode  of  men, — was  looked  on  coldly  at  the  new  Court.    Tory  rogues  sate 
tithe  council  lx>ard,  and  were  admitted  to  the  roval  closet.     It  would  be  a 
loUe  feat  to  bring  their  necks  to  the  block.    Alx)ve  all,  it  would  be  delight - 
fid  to  see  Noltin^am's  long  solemn  face  on  Tower  Hill.     For  the  hatred 
with  which  these  bad  men  reganled  Nottingham  had  no  Iwunds,  and  was 
fnhably  excited  less  by  his  political  opinions,  in  which  there  was  doubtless 
■Bch  to  condemn,  than  by  his  moral  character,  in  which  the  closest  scrutiny 
*in  detect  little  that  is  not  deserving  of  approbation.    Oates,  with  the  autho- 
rity which  experience  and  success  entitle  a  preceptor  to  assume,  read  his 
pqnl  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  bearing  false  witness.     **  Vou  ought,"  he  said, 
Wi  many  oaths  and  curses,  **  to  have  made  more,  much  more,  out  of  what 
Jon  heard  and  saw  at  St  Oermains.     Never  was  there  a  finer  foundation  for 
I  plot.    But  you  are  a  fool ;  you  Sive  a  coxcomb :  I  could  beat  you*.  \  vcoxA^ 

*  North'*  Exzmea  /  Ward's  I^ndo-i  Spy:  Crosby's  English  BapiisU,  vo\.  \\\  cVav  1. 
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iiol  liave  (i(Hic  .^o.      1  uscJ  to  '^o  lu  CJiarlcs  and  tell  him  Iils  own.     I  called 
Lauderdale  names  to  his  face.     I  made  Xing,  Ministers,  Lords,  Commons^ 
afraid  of  me.     But  you  young  men  have  no  spirit."     Fuller  was  greatly 
edified  by  these  exhortations.     It  was^  however,  hinted  to  him  by  some  oC 
his  associates  that,  if  he  meant  to  take  up  the  trade  of  swearing  away  lives^ 
he  would  do  well  not  to  show  himself  so  often  at  cofTeehouses  in  the  con»> " 
pany  of  Titus.     "  The  Doctor,"  said  one  of  the  gang,  "  is  an  excdlea.  *^ 
person,  and  hxs  done  great  things  in  his  time  :  but  many  people  are  pic  ^ 
judiced  against  him  ;  and,  if  you  are  really  going  to  discover  a  plot,  tl 
less  you  are  seen  with  him  the  better."     Fuller  accordingly  ceased  to  ap- 
pear in  Oates's  train  at  public  places,  but  still  continued  to  receive  his 
master's  instructions  in  private. 

To  do  Fuller  justice,  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  up  the  trade  of  a  false^^ 
witness  till  he  could  no  longer  support  himself  by  begging  or  swindling.  He  '^ 
lived  for  a  time  on  the  charity  of  tne  Queen.  lie  then  levied  contributions 
by  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Sidney.  He  wheedled  Til- 
lutson  out  of  some  money,  and  requited  the  good  Archbishop's  kindness  by 
l)assing  himself  off  as  His  Grace's  favourite  nephew.  But  in  the  autumn  of 
1 69 1  2ul  these  shifts  were  exhausted.  After  lying  in  several  spunging  houses, 
Fuller  was  at  lengtli  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  he  now  thought 
it  time  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot.* 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  Tillotson  and  Portland  :  but  both  Tillotson 
and  Portland  soon  perceived  that  he  was  \ymg.  Wliat  he  said  was,  how- 
ever, reported  to  the  King,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  treated  the 
information  and  the  informer  with  cold  contempt.  All  that  remained  was 
to  try  whether  a  flame  could  be  raised  in  the  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  Houses  met.  Fuller  petitioned  the  Commons  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say,  and  promised  to  make  wonderful  disclosures.  He  was 
brought  from  his  prison  to  the  bar  of  the  House  ;  and  he  there  repeated  a 
long  romance.  James,  he  said,  had  delegated  the  regal  authority  to  six 
commissioners,  of  whom  Halifax  was  first.  More  than  fifty  lords  and  gentle- 
men had  signed  an  address  to  tlie  French  King,  imploring  him  to  make  a 
great  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  StuarL  FuUer  declared  that 
he  had  seen  this  address,  and  recounted  many  of  the  names  appended  to  it. 
Some  meml^ers  made  severe  remarks  on  the  improbability  of  the  story  and 
on  the  character  of  the  witness.  He  is,  it  was  said,  one  of  the  greatest 
rogues  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  tells  such  things  as  could  scarcely 
be  credited  if  they  were  told  by  an  angel  from  heaven.  Fuller  audaciously 
pledged  himself  to  bring  proofs  which  would  satisfy  the  most  incredulous. 
He  was,  he  averred,  in  communication  with  some  agents  of  James.  Those 
persons  were  ready  to  make  reparation  to  tlieir  country.  Their  testimony 
would  be  decisive ;  for  they  were  in  possession  of  documentary  evidence 
which  would  confound  the  guilty.  They  held  back  only  because  they  saw 
some  of  the  traitors  high  in  office  and  near  the  royal  person,  and  were  afraid 
of  incurring  the  enmity  of  men  so  powerful  and  so  wicked.  Fuller  ended 
by  asking  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  bv  assuring  the  Commons  that  he  would 
lay  it  out  to  good  account.  +  Had  his  impudent  request  been  granted,  he 
would  probably  have  paid  his  debts,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  absconded : 
but  the  House  very  wisely  insisted  on  seeing  his  witnesses  first.  He  then 
began  to  shuffle.  The  gentlemen  were  on  the  Continent,  and  could  not  come 
over  without  passports.  Passports  were  delivered  to  him  :  but  he  com- 
plained that  they  were  insufficient.  At  length  the  Commons,  fully  deter- 
mined to  get  at  the  truth,  presented  an  address  iec\Mestvcv^lVve.K\vv^l.o  sAtid 
Fuller  a  blank  safe  conduct  in  the  largest  Veim^.-X.  'VYv^  «d<t  cwtAv^oX.  hi^ 
♦  The  history  of  this  part  of  Pullet's  Ufe  I  have  vaVeii  lTomV\%  o>kvv  T««T^\vitu 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  2  and  9,  1691 ;  GrcV s  Y>c\»x.cs. 

/  CommoDs'  Journals,  Jan.  4,  169^  ;  Grey's  pcbaioi. 
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sent.  Six  weeks  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  witnesses.  The  friends 
of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  hsid  been  accused  represented  strongly  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  separate  for  the  summer  without  coming  to  some 
decision  on  charges  so  grave.  Fuller  was  ordered  to  attend.  I le  pleaded  sick- 
ness, and  asserted,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Jacobites  had  poisoned  him. 
But  all  his  plans  were  confounded  by  the  laudable  promptitude  and  vigour 
with  which  the  Commons  acted.     A  Committee  was  sent  to  his  bedside, 
with  orders  to  ascertain  whether  he  really  had  any  witnesses,  and  where 
those  wilne:>ses  resided.     The  members  who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose 
went  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  found  him  suffering  under  a  disorder, 
pioduce<l,  in  all  probability,  by  some  emetic  which  he  had  swallowed  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  them.     In  answer  to  their  questions  he  said  that 
two  of  liis  witnesses,  Delaval  and  Hayes,  were  in  England,  and  were  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  apothecary  in  Holbom.     The  Commons, 
as  soon  as  the  Committee  had  reported,  sent  some  members  to  the  house 
which  he  had  indicated,     lliat  house  and  all  the  neighbouring  houses  were 
Marched.     Delaval  and  Hayes  were  not  to  be  found  ;  nor  had  anybody  in 
the  vicinity  ever  seen  such  men  or  heard  of  them.     The  House,  therefore, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  just  before  Black  Rod  knocked  at  the  door, 
nnanimously  resolved  that  William  Fuller  was  a  cheat  and  a  false  accuser ; 
that  he  had  insulted  the  Government  and  the  Parliament;  that  he  had 
calumniated  honourable  men ;  and  that  an  address  should  be  carried  up  to 
the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  l)e  prosecuted  for  his  villany.*     He 
was  consequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
the  pillor^'.     The  exposure,  more  terrible  than  deatli  to  a  mind  not  lost  to 
sllscnse  of  shame,  he  underwent  with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  his  two  favourite 
models,  Dangerfield  and   CJates.     He  had  the  impudence  to  persist,  year 
liter  year,  in  aftirming  that  he  had   fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of 
the  late  King,  who  had  spent  six  thousand  j^uunds  in  order  to  ruin  him. 
Delaval  and  Hayes — so  this  fable  ran — had  been  instructed  by  James  in 
person.     They  had,  in  ol>edience  to  his  orders,  induced  Fuller  to  pledge  his 
word  for  their  appearance,  and  had  then  absented  tliemselves,  and  left  him 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons.f     The  story  liad  the 
reception  which  it  deserved  ;  and  Fuller  sank  into  an  obscurity  from  which 
be  twice  or  thrice,  at  long  intervals,  again  emerged  for  a  moment  into  infamy. 
On  the  twenty- fourth  of  February  1692,  about  an  hour  after  the  Commons 
iad  voted  P'uller  an  impostor,  they  were  summoned  to  the  chamber  ^josc  of  the 
of  the  Lords.     The  King  thanked  the  Houses  for  their  loyalty  and  session:  u\\ 
13)era]ity,  informed  them  that  he  must  soon  set  out  for  the  Conti-  uLune" 
nent,  and  commanded  them  to  adjourn  themselves.     He  gave  his  lJj*jj"     ''^ 
asKnt  on  that  day  to  many  bills,  public  and  private  :  but  when  the  imitfes  re- 
title  of  one  bill,  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House  without  a  J*^*^**^*^ 
angle  division  and  the  Upper  House  without  a  single  protest,  had  been  read 
hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  answered,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  form,  that  the  King  and  the  Queen  wouUl  consider  of  the 
Batter.     Those  words  had  very  rarely  been  pronounced  before  the  accession 
o(  William.     They  have  been  ])ronounced  only  once  since  his  death.     But 
hy  him  the  power  of  putting  a  Veto  on  laws  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
utates  of  the  Realm  was  used  on  several  important  occasions.     His  der 
tnctors  truly  asserted  that  he  rejected  a  greater  number  of  important  bills 
than  all  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  put  together,  and  most  absurdly 
inferred  that  the  sense  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  much  less  respected 
bf  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  liLs  grandfather.     A  judicious  student  of 

*  Commons' Journals,  Feb.  22,  23,  .ind  24,  "i^^A- 

t  Fuller's  Original  Letters  of  the  late  King  James  and  otheis  to  his  gicaXe&l  "FncaAs  vcv 
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liislotT  will  li.ive  110  difficully  in  discovering  why  William  repeatedly  oi. 
erciseti  a  prerc^tivc  lo  which  his  predeccKors  very  seldum  had  recourM, 
and  which  his  successors  have  snffered  to  fall  into  utter  desuetude. 

His  predecessors  paoied  laws  easily  because  they  broke  laws  easilT. 
Charles  the  First  eove  his  assent  to  the  Petition  oT  Right,  and  immedialely 
violated  every  clause  of  that  great  slatute.  Charles  the  Second  gave  hit 
assent  to  an  Act  which  provided  that  a  Parfiamenl  Bhould  be  held  at  Icail 
once  in  three  years  :  hut  when  he  died  the  country  had  lieen  near  foai 
years  without  a  Parliament  The  laws  which  abolished  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  tht  laws  which  instit  le  Sacramental  Test,  were  paBed 

without  the  smallest  difficulty  :  bu  hd  not  prevent  James  the  Second 

from  re-establishing  the  Court  of  'ommiision,  and  from  tilling  ttw 

Frivy  Council,  tlie  public  offices,  is  of  jnstice,  and  the  maiiici|a] 

corporations  with  persons  who  h<  taken  ihe  Test.     Nothing  could 

he  more  natural  than  that  n  Kiivg  it  think  it  worth  while  to  rdto 

his  assent  to  a  stalulcwilh  which  i  iispense  whenever  he  thought^. 

The  situation  of  William  was  v  i-ent.     He  could  not,  like  tboK 

who  had  ruled  before  him,  poa  tu  ..i  the  spring  and  violate  it  in  Ac 

nimmer.     He  had,  by  assenting  to  i til.  of  K^hti,  Mletmilf  rewMMJl" 

the  dispensing  power ;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  prudence  ns  well  as  br 
conscience  and  honour,  from  breaking  Ihe  oomjinct  under  which  he  held  li', 
crown.  A  law  might  be  personally  offensive  to  iiini :  il  might  appear  ■ 
him  to  be  pernicious  to  his  people  i  hul,  as  soon  as  he  hnfi  passed  ii,  ii  ui , 
in  his  eyes,  a  sacred  thing.  He  had  llierefore  a  motive,  which  prec«liiij 
Kings  had  not,  for  pausing  before  he  pa-ised  such  a  law.  They  gave  llieir 
word  readily,  because  tlicy  had  no  scruple  nboiit  breaking  it.  He  give  bii 
won!  slowly,  because  he  never  failed  to  keep  it. 

But  his  situation,  though  it  dilferwl  «■  ii lei y  from  that  of  the  princes  of  llit 
House  of  Stuart,  was  not  preciwly  that  of  the  princes  of  the  Hon-  ' 
Branswick.  A  prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  is  guided,  as  to 
use  of  every  royal  prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible  Tuinis 
and  this  ministry  mu-t  \k  taken  fi:om  the  party  which  predominates  In 
the  two  ll.Hi.i  ,  Ml.  I  |,  iM,  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  hardly 
possible  In  c  mk  ■     iiiet.  in   which  n  Sovereign  so  situated  caa 

refuse  to  ■^•.'.^■n:  i.        i    ;     '        !i,is  licen  ajiproved  by  both  branches  of  ihf 

legislature.     ,Suu .,  mhiIiI  nece*sarily  imply  one  of  two  things,  that 

the  Sovereign  acitl  i.i  ,i|,|i,„h!kji(  to  the  advice  of  the  ministry,  or  [hot  the 
ministry  wa.s  at  isme,  on  a  question  of  vital  importance,  with  a  tnajority 
Iwlh  of  llie  Commons  and  of  the  Lords.  On  either  supposition  the  coui  ■ 
would  be  in  a  most  critical  slate,  in  a  state  which,  if  long  continued,  n 
end  in  a  revolution.  15HI  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  ll 
was  no  ministry.  The  heads  of  the  evecutive  departmenls  had  not  I 
appointed  exclusively  from  either  partv.  Some  were  zealous  Whigs,  olhen 
zealous  Tories.  The  most  enliglilened  statesmen  did  not  hold  it  to  lie  un- 
constitutional that  the  King  should  exercise  his  liighesl  prerogatives  on  !'■ 
most  important  occasions  irilbout  any  other  guidance  tlian  that  of  his  01 
judgment.  His  refusal,  therefore,  to  assent  to  a  bill  which  had  passed  both 
Housc.s  indicated,  not,  as  a  similar  refusal  woaild  now  indicile,  ihat  the  1 
whole  machinery  of  govemmcnl  was  in  a  slate  of  fearful  disorder,  but 
merely  Ihat  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  l^islatiire  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  particular  law. 
Such  a  difference  of  opinion  might  exist,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
actually  did  exist,  at  a  lime  when  he  was,  not  merely  on  friendly,  but  on 
most  affectionate  terms  with  the  Kstatea  of  the  Realm. 

TYie  circumstances  under  w\i\c\\  \\e  n'reAV.UNKVn  ^m  Ae  fvvst  time  have 
never  yot  been  correctly  sviVcd.     \  •^■l;\\  \v,i:aW.\K,\  ■iv.^i'.'ii  w.^'iw,>{\\<^ 
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I'^iimade  to  complete  a  rtf<irm  wliiLh  llie  I'll!  «'t"  Kii;ht->  ha:l  left  in.i-.'ifei :. 

That  great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the  p<Aver  of  ari)itrarily  leinov- 

ing  the  Judges,  but  had  not  made  them  entirely  independent.     They  were 

Rinanerated  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by  salaries.     Over  the  fees  the  King 

had  nocontrol :  but  the  salaries  ne  had  full  power  to  reduce  or  to  withhold. 

That  William  had  ever  abused  this  power  was  nut  pretended  :  but  it  was 

ondoQbtedly  a  power  which  no  prince  ought  to  possess  :  and  this  was  the 

mse  of  both  Houses.     A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in  by  which  a  salary 

^  a  thousand  a  year  was  strictly  secured  to  each  of  the  twelve  Judges. 

Thus  far  all  was  well.     But  unfortunately  the  salaries  were  made  a  charge 

•n  the  hereditary  revenue.     No  such  pro{)osition  would  now  be  entertaine/1 

^  the  House  of  Commons,  without  the  royal  consent  previously  signified 

by  a  Privy  Councillor.     But  this  wholesome  rule  had  not  then  l)een  eslab- 

'jshed,  and  William  could  defend  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  only 

Py  putting  his  negative  on  the  bill.     At  tne  time  there  was,  as  far  as  can 

''Ow  be  ascertainoi,  no  outcry.     Even  the  Jacobite  libellers  were  almost 

**^ent.     It  was  not  till  the  provisions  of  the  bill  had  l)een  forgotten,  and  till 

J^^^bing  but  its  title  was  remembered,  that  William  was  accused  of  having 

influenced  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  Judges  in  a  state  of  dei>endence.* 

The  Houses  broke  up  :  and  the  King  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  Continent. 

^     <fore  his  departure  he  made  some  changes  in  his  household  and  ^fin,^,pri,,i 

^several  departments  of  the  government ;  changes,  however,  which  rham^is  in 

^~^id  not  indicate  a  very  decided  preference  for  either  of  the  great  *  '"f'**"*^ 

^^itical  parties.     Rochester  was  sworn  of  the  Council.     It  is  probable  that 

^e  had  earned  this  mark  of  royal  favour  by  taking  the  Queen's  side  in  the 

"linhappy  dispute  between  her  and  her  sister.     Pembroke  took  charge  of  the 

Privy  Seal,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  bv  Charles  l^)rd 

Comwallis,  a  moderate  Tory  :  Lowther  accepteil  a  seat  at  the  same  hoard, 

and  was  succeeded  at  the  Treasury  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour.     Many  Tor)* 

country  gentlemen,  who  had  looked  on  Seymour  as  their  leader  in  the  war 

against  placemen  and  Dutchmen,  were  moved  to  indignation  by  learning 

that  he  had  become  a  courtier.    They  remembere<I  that  he  had  voted  for  a 

Regency,  that  he  had  taken  the  oaths  with  no  good  grace,  and  that  he  had 

s'poken  with  little  respect  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  was  now  ready  to  serve 

for  the  sake  of  emoluments  hardly  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  a  man  of  his 

wealth  and  parliamentary  interest.   It  was  .strange  that  tnehaughtiest  of  human 

beings  should  be  the  meanest,  that  one  who  seemed  to  reverence  nothing  on 

earth  but  himself  .should  abase  himself  for  the  .sake  of  quarter  day.     About 

Mch  reflections  he  troubled  himself  very  little.     He  found,  however,  that 

*  Burnet  (ii.  86).  Burnet  had  evidently  forgotten  what  the  bill  contained.  Ralph 
knew  nochinK  about  it  but  what  he  had  learned  from  Burnet.  I  have  scarcely  seen  any 
allunon  to  the  subject  in  any  of  the  numerous  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  d.iy.  lUit  there 
i«  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  toward.^  the  close  of  \Villiam's 
reiKn,  and  which  is  entitled  The  Art  of  governmg  by  Parties.  The  writer  ^.lys,  "  We 
still  want  an  Act  to  a^ertain  some  fund  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges  ;  and  there  was  a 
Ul,  since  the  Revolution,  past  both  Houses  of  P.trli^iment  to  this  purpose  ;  but  wh<:rthcr 
it  was  for  being  any  way  defective  nr  otherwise  that  His  Majesty  refused  to  absent  to  it. 
I  cannot  remember.  But  I  know  the  rea.son  satisfied  me  at  that  time.  And  I  make  no 
doubt  but  he  'U  consent  to  any  good  bill  of  this  nature  whenever  'tis  offered."  These  words 
convinced  me  that  the  bill  was  open  to  some  grave  objection  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
tide,  and  which  no  historian  had  noticed.  I  found  among  the  archives  of  the  Hou<ie  of 
Lord-«  the  original  parchment,  endor<ed  with  the  words,  "  I^  Roy  et  I.a  Royne  s'avise- 
ront  ;"  and  it  was  c!eir  at  the  first  glance  what  the  objection  was. 

There  is  a  hiatus  in  that  part  of  Narcissus  Luttrell*s  Diarv  which  relates  to  this  matter. 
"The  Kuig."  he  wrote,  **/>a.*sed  ten  public  bills  and  thirty-four  private  oues,av\dTo^tcvtd 

that  of  the    

Am  to  the  present  practice  of  the  Tfouac  of  Commons  in  such  cases,  sec  WaVseWs  Nt\w- 
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UID5  ance  connected  w  ill  hu  new  ofBcei    it 

s  I  below  llie  Chancellor  of  the  Eicbcqi 

a  3.  pee  uf  the  real       and  his  lietit  Id  pR- 

I        i  s  of  the  heialds,  couldnotbe  queslioneiL    &n 

KOs    I  c  hrsi  of  English  commonera.      Wlul  vai 

la   he  si  uuld  take  place  of  a  beymour  of  the  heflil  d 

\  muc]  d  fficully  Iticd  sputcwascomiironiued.    Miirr 

Ic  lo  S  rEdw-uils  pu  ctd  ou    pnde      He  WBi  iiwmn 

I       as  appointed  one  of  the  Cab  net      The  King  Vfy 

1  1- resented  h  m  to  tl  e  Queen         I   bring  you.    sud 

man  who  w  11  n  my  absence  be  a  valuable  friend."   Jg 

d  was  so  much  soothed  and  flallered  that  he  ceased  id 

hresl  h  mself  between  the  i  rsl  Loni  and  the  CIud' 

rTreasniy  m  which  the  name  of  Seymoui  ij- 

me  of  a  much  younger  pol  tician,  wbv  mi, 

I  h  nisclf  to  h  eh  d   t  net  on  id  the  Hutut  4 

Tl      appointment  gave  great  BshsliKtmtB   | 


\ 


I      1   I  bet  veen  two  S. 

!  ad  taken  plnw 

[  11  after  the  \a.^ii 

Ui.  J  ~irclLS  of  London,  bol    ' 

d    (a.  lul    u  u    e  )  andwh  cb,  after  the  1^ 

yjcais  are  ri         tnenlioned  without  harn)r 

tl-u  d  1  ad  sepnnl  il    n  ll  e  autumn  of  l6gn 

I  t  u    ut  thi    k  n^dom.     WilliuD  m 

II      id  lieen  itpresented  in  the  Pirik-  ^~ 

111    c   -ate   ha  1  been  hnnily  iieaied.  ■ 

I  I    I    abol   bed  patronage  K  ' " 

nllv  !   I  leased  liim  was  that 

It  been  accomptDiidS 


l\ey     oil  beconc  i)\\t 


Uc     larLC 
!       )  at  ful  to  the  theological  dt 
l!y  ubaequlou^y  humauiing  tl 
>.        1  d  nbtirch  ]  b 


f  n     d  1         he  iMv.  Ciiui 

f  I  u  \  man  1 1>(.  bou  li,  whu  had  dm 
g  thi  if  I. VLr  the  Pur  tan  ceased  to  be  opprea 
v<or>,  >  -0.  nt  1  cart  not  ill  pleased  to  sec  bis  i 
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becy  fuIfiUed.   But  in  a  man  like  Bumct,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  had 
leen  to  mitigate  the  animosity  .which  the  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Clnircli 
elt  towards  the  Presbyterians,  the  intolerant  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians 
»uld  awaken  no  feeling  but  indignation,  shame,  and  grief.     There  was, 
hereforc,  at  the  English  Court  nobody  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Melville. 
It  was  impossible  that  in  such  circumstances  he  should  remain  at  the  head 
dT  the  Scottish  administration.    lie  was,  however,  gently  let  down  from  his 
high  ]X).sition.     He  continued  during  more  tlian  a  year  to  be  Secretary  of 
Stale :  but  another  Secretary  was  appointed,  who  was  to  reside  near  the 
King,  and  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.    The  new  Prime  Minister  for 
Scotland  was  the  able,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  Sir  John  Dalrymple.    His 
{ither,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  had  lately  been  raisetl  to 
tbe  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair  ;  and  Sir  John  Dalr^-mjile  was  con- 
sequently, according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  designated  as  the  Master 
of  Stair.     In  a  few  months  Melville  resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  accepted 
andEce  of  some  dignity  and  emolument,  but  of  no  political  importance.* 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the  year  which  followed  the 
parliamentary  session  of  1690,  as  quiet  as  they  had  ever  been  state  of  the 
iritlmi  the  memory  of  man  :  but  the  state  of  the  Ilighlands  caused  "«ki>i^«'J'»- 
much  anxiety  to  tlie  government.     The  civil  war  in  that  wild  region,  after 
it  had  ceased  to  flame,  had  continued  during  some  time  to  smoulder.     At 
leagth,  early  in  the  year  1691,  the  rebel  chiefs  informed  the  Court  of  Saint 
Gennains  that,  pressed  as  they  were  on  every  side,  they  could  hold  out  no 
Im^  without  succour  from  France.     James  had  sc-nt  them  a  small  (|viantity 
of  meal,  brandy,  <ind  tobacco,  and  had  frankly  told  them  that  he  rould  do 
nothing  more.     Money  was  so  scarce  among  them  that  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling  would  have  been  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their  funds:  but 
cm  such  a  sum  he  was  unable  to  spare.     He  could  scarcely,  in  such  circum- 
stances, expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against  a  government  whicli  had 
a  r^nlar  army  and  a  large  revenue.     He  therefore  infonned  them  that  lie 
ihoud  not  lake  it  ill  of  them  if  they  made  their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty, 
Bcovided  always  that  they  were  pre]^ared  to  rise  in  insurrection  as  soon  as 
Be  should  call  on  them  to  do  so.r 

Meanwhile  it  had  l)een  detennined  at  Kensington,  in  «]nte  of  the  opp«isi- 
tioo  uf  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  tr>'  the  plan  which  Tarbet  had  recommended 
two  years  before,  and  which,  if  it  had  Ijeen  tried  when  he  recommended  ii, 
wnld  probably  have  j)revented  much  blootlshed  and  confusion.  It  was  re- 
■dved  that  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  should  be  laid  out  in  (piieling 
Ike  Highlands.  This  was  a  mass  of  treasure  which  to  an  iidiabitant  of 
Ai^in  or  I^jchaberseeme^J  almost  fabulous,  and  which  indeed  l)orea  greater 

K onion  to  the  income  of  Kepi)och  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  hundred 
sand  )>ounds  l)ore  to  the  income  of  Lord  Uetlford  or  Lord  Devonshire. 
Tile  sum  was  ample ;  but  the  King  was  not  fortuuate  in  the  choice  of  an 

John,  Earl  of  Brcadallxme,  the  head  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  great 

House  of  Campbell,  Tankc<l  high  among  the  })etty  princes  of  the  j,^,..„i,|. 

MNmtains.     He  could  bring  seventeen  hundred  claymores  into  the  Kaiir*  In- 

fidd;  and,  ten  years  l>efore  the  Revolution,  he  had  actually  marched  j,','!^?jIi-|tJ'J 

;  Mo  the  Lowlands  with  this  great  force  for  the  purpose  of  sui)port-  ^«'j>  the 

fi^thc  prclatical  tyranny.  §     In  those  days  he  had  affected  zeal  for  '''"^'  *^''""* 

•See  the  preface  to  the  Lcvcn  and  Melvillu  Papers.     I  have  given  what  I  bclicv.'  to 

Inie  explanation  of  Burnet's  hostility  to  Melville.     Afclvillc's  descendant,  who  ha<; 

Ted  well  of  all  Ktudents  of  history  by  the  dili>:cnce  and  lidclity  with  which  he  has 

nned  his  editorial  duties,  thinks  that   Hurnet's  jiid;;nieiit  was  blinded  by  real  fot 

~_cr  and  hatred  of  Presby terianism.     'i'his  accusation  will  surprise  and  amvkse  "LnCiVxAx 

mk  ChuTGhmcn.  t  Life  of  J.imcs,  ii.  4^)6,  ^Gt). 

Airoet,  sL  88;  Master  of  Stair  to  JJreaduWane,  Dec.  a,  1691.  \  Uurnel,  \.  fi^. 
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nu^nnrcliy  antl  ei>i^copac\  :  l>iit  in  liulh  ]ie  cared  ft)r  no  government  andn':> 
religion.     He  seems  to  have  united  two  different  sets  of  vices,  the  growth  oi 
two  different  regions,  and  of  two  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  society. 
In  his  castle  among  the  hills  he  had  learned  the  barbarian  pride  and  ferocity 
of  a  Highland  chief.  In  the  Council  Chamber  at  Edinbnigh  he  had  contracte«i\ 
the  deep  taint  of  treachery  and  corruption.     After  the  Revolution  he  luucS  , 
like  too  many  of  his  fellow  nobles,  joined  and  betrayed  every  party  in 
had  sworn  fealty  to  William  and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against  them, 
trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course,  during  the  year  i6S9and 
earlier  part  of  1690,  would  be  wearisome.*    That  course  became  somewl 
less  tortuous  when  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  cowed  the  spirit  of 
Jacobites.     It  now  seemed  probable  that  the  Earl  would  be  a  loyal  subj 
of  their  Majesties,  till  some  great  disaster  should  befall  them.   Nobody 
knew  him  could  trust  him :  but  few  Scottish  statesmen  could  then  be  trui 
and  yet  Scottish  statesmen  must  be  employed.    His  position  and 
marked  him  out  as  a  man  who  might,  if  he  woula,  do  much  towards  th 
work  of  quieting  the  Highlands  ;  and  his  interest  seemed  to  be  a  _ 
for  his  zeal.    He  had,  as  he  declared  with  every  appearance  of  truth, 
personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  tranquillity  restored.    His  domains 
so  situated  that,  while  the  civil  war  l^isted,  his  vassals  could  not  tend  thei^ 
herds  or  sow  their  oats  in  peace.     His  lands  were  daily  ra\*aged  :  his  cattla 
were  daily  driven  away  :  one  of  his  houses  had  been  burned  down.     It 
probable,  therefore,  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 

He  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  ai 
was  entrust e<l  with  the  money  which  was  to  be  distributed  among  them.  H 
invited  them  to  a  conference  at  his  residence  in  Glcnorchy.  They  came  r^ 
but  the  treaty  went  on  very  slowly.  Every  head  of  a  tribe  asked  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  English  gold  than  was  to  be  obtained.  Breadalbone  wa« 
suspected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  the  King  and  the  clans.  The  diitpate 
between  the  rebels  and  the  government  was  complicated  with  another  dispute 
still  more  embarrassing.  The  Camerons  and  Macdonalds  were  really  at  war, 
not  with  William,  but  with  Mac  Callum  More ;  and  no  arrangement  to 
which  Mac  Callum  More  was  not  a  party  could  really  produce  tranqniJIity. 
A  grave  question  therefore  arose,  whether  the  money  entrusted  to  BreadaW 
bane  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  discontented  chiefs,  or  should  be  em- 
pIoye<i  to  satisfy  the  claims  which  Ai^le  had  upon  them,  llie  shrewdness 
of  Lochiel  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Glengarry  contributed  to  protract 
the  discussions.  But  no  Celtic  potentate  was  so  impracticable  as  Macdonald 
of  Glencoe,  known  among  the  mountains  by  the  hereditary  app>ellation  of 
Mac  lan.:^ 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  situated  not  far  from  thesonthem 
J..  shore  of  l-rochleven,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  deeply  indents  the 

w^estem  coast  of  Scotland,  and  separates  Argyleshire  from  Inver- 
nessshire.  Near  his  house  were  two  or  three  small  hamlets  inhabited  by 
his  tribe.  The  whole  population  which  he  governed  was  not  supposed  to 
exceed  two  hundred  souls.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  cluster  of 
villages  was  some  copsewood  and  some  pasture  land  :  but  a  little  further  up 
the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitfulness  >»'as  to  be  seen.  In  the 
Gaelic  tongue,  Glencoe  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weeping  :  and  in  troth  that 
pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melancholy  of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.     M  ists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through  the 

•  Crawford  to  Melville.  Julv  23,  1689 ;  The  Master  of  Slalt  \o  Mt^'ixVW,  ^m.^,.  \6»  t68<j  : 
Csrdross  to  Af civillc,  SepL  9,  1689;  liaicamL»*sM«tuo\T^;  Kxvx«»AaLW*e<m\«!ssQn«iK  Ksa%. 
14.  i6go. 
^  ^r«af/a/bane  to  Melville,  Sept.  17,1690.  ^,  .  .,,      -t„__  .rf.    xf«»a.- 

/  The  AUstcr  of  Stair  to  HamiUon,  Auft.  11,  i^x^i  ;  l\v\\  10  >\^\Mx\\e,  ^>xTvtt  aS».  xf>^  , 

The  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbanc,  Aug.  a^*  »^^- 
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^ter  part  of  the  finest  summer ;  and  even  on  those  rare  days  when  the  sun 
IS  bright,  and  when  there  is  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made  by  the 
hndscape  is  sad  and  awfuU     The  path  lies  along  a  stream  which  issues  from 
the  most  sullen  and  gloomy  of  mountain  ]>ools.     Huge  precipices  of  naked 
stone  frown  on  both  sides.     Even  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow  mav  often  be 
oiscenied  in  the  rifts  near  the  summits.     All  down  the  siiles  of  the  crags 
''caps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong  paths  of  the  torrents.     Mile  after  mile 
^e  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut,  or  for  one  human 
^m  wrapped   in  a   plaid,  and  listens  in  vain   for  the  bark   of  a   shep- 
/herd's  dog,  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.     Mile  after  mile  the  only  sound  that 
^dicatea  life  is  the  faint  cry  of  a  bird  of   prey  from  some  Atormbeaten 
Pinnacle  of  rock.     The  progress  uf  civilisation,  which  has  turned  so  many 
Wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  harvests  or  gay  with  apple  blossoms,  has  only 
^^aade  Glencoe  more  desolate.     All  the  science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful 
^ifie  can  extract  nothing  valuable  from  that  wilderness  :  but,  in  an  age  of 
"Violence  and  rapine,  the  wilderness  itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the 
shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  plunderer  and  his  plunder.     Nothing  could 
l>e  more  natural  than  that  the  clan  to  which  this  rugged  desert  l>c]oiiged 
should  have  been  noted  for  predatory  habits.    Eor,  among  the  Highlanders 
generally,   to   rob  was   thought   at   lea^tt   as   honourable  an   employment 
as  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and,  of  all  the  Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe  had  the  least  productive  soil,  and  the  most  convenient  and  secure 
den  of  robbers.    Successive  governments  had  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race  : 
bat  no  large  force  had  ever  been  employe<l  for  that  purpose  ;  and  a  small 
force  was  easily  resisted  or  eluded  by  men  familiar  with  every  recess  and 
every  outlet  of  the  natural  fortress  in  which  they  had  been  born  and  bred. 
The  people  of  Glencoe  would  probably  have  been  less  troublesome  neigh- 
boars  if  they  had  lived  among  their  own  kindred.  But  they  were  an  out])ost 
of  the  Clan  Donald,  separateil  from  every  other  branch  of  their  own  family, 
and  almost  surrounded  by  the  domains  of  the  hostile  race  of  Diannid.* 
They  were  impelled  by  hereditary  enmity  as  well  as  by  want,  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  tribe  of  Campbell.     Breadalbane's  property  had  suffered 
greatly  from  their  depredations  ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  forgive  such 
injuries.     When,  therefore,  the  Chief  of  Glencoe  made  his  appearance  at 
the  congress  in  Glenorchy,  he  was  ungraciously  received,      i'he  Karl,  wiiu 
ordinarily  bore  himself  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Castilian  grandee,  for- 
got, ill  his  resentment,  his  wonted  gravity,  forgot  his  public  character,  forgot 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and,  with  augry  reproaches  and  menaces,  demanded 
*cparation  for  the  herds  which  had  been  driven  from  his  lands  by  Mac  lan's 
Toilowers.     Mac  Ian  was  seriously  apprehensive  of  some  personal  outrage, 
ind  was  glad  to  get  safe  back  to  his  own  glen.t     His  pride  had  b^n 
ivoundcd  ;  and  the  promptings  of  interest  concurred  with  those  of  pride. 
As  the  head  of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  he  had  strong  reasons  for 
wishing  that  the  country  might  continue  to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.    He  had 
little  chance  of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  disiri- 
boted  among  the  malecontents.    For  his  share  of  that  money  would  scarcely 
meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for  compensation  ;  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that,  whoever  might  be  unpaid,  Brcadalbane  would  take  care  to  pay 
himself.     Mac  Ian  therefore  did  his  best  to  dissuade  his  allies  from  acccpt- 

*  **  The  real  truth  is,  they  were  a  br;inch  of  the  Macdonalds  (who  were  a  brave  coura- 

Kcous  people  always';,  seated  among  the  Campbells,  who  (I  mean  the  Glencoe  men)  are 

aU  Papi&tft,  if  they  have  any  relisi<)n,  were  alw:iv&  counted  a  people  much  given  to  rapine 

andpmnder,  or  earners  as  we  call  it.  and  much  of  a  piece  with  vour  hiji^hwaymrn  in 

JEaguuad.     SevenJ govemmeats  dctired  to  brine  them  to  justice  ;  out  iVvexr  cowivu^  ^N^'at 

nmecesAibte  to  smadl  parties. "    See  An  impartiaT  Account  of  some  o(  lV\e  Tt^^iNsacvvow^  \\\ 

codmadconcentins  tne  Esirl  o/"  Brcadalbane,  Viscount  and  Master  ol  ^U\t,  G\ewco  'Atxv, 
=.,  London,  t6gs. 

f  Report  of  the  CommiMsioner%.  sbrned  at  Holyrood,  June  ao,  i69> 
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ing  terms  Trcm  v  tiicfi  \ic  could  himseir  expect  no  bmefit ;  and  hi<  influesD; 
was  not  sniiill.  i  I  \~  own  Tassajs,  indeeit,  were  ftw  in  number  :  but  he  oat 
of  Ihe  bcsl  hliioii  i.fthe  Highland!;  he  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  his 
more  poirerfiii  kimmen :  nor  did  they  like  him  the  less  because  he  waa» 
rubber  ;  for  lie  never  robbed  them  ;  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  robbnj, 
was  a  ivitfcpil  and  diigiaceful  act,  had  never  enlereii  inlo  the  mind  of  an; 
Celtic  chief.  Mac  Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high  esteem  by  Ihe  confcdn- 
ales.  Ills  age  wa>;  venerable :  his  aspect  was  majestic ;  and  he  possennl 
in  large  measure  those  intellectual  qualities  wliich,  in  rade  societies,  givt 


htep  of  the  I 


T  their  felli 

on,  thwarted 

iciitdidnot  trusl 
'.itinburgh  pi 
iVilliim  and  Qi- 
'  -etheth?"- 


foiu 


to  Breadalbane'.t  diplomatic  tkilL 
[itoclamalion  exhorting  the  dut 
iry,  and  offerinE  pardon  to  ocrj 

December  1691,  should  smu  u 
leir  Majesties.     It  was annoiiiiixii 

day  would  be  treated  as  enemiB 
and  trailors.t    Warlike  preparanuiis  »cie  made,  which  shows'!  ihji  ife 


^.  Ihe  I 
ihl  hold 


The  Highlander! 
been  saliifaclorily  seltled,  lh.iiii;!ii  li  ]■ 
■:  demanded  of  them.  Nd  cliicl.  iii'L-L-i 
•ilimisjion.  Glengarry  bluslertil,  J.iid  fjrti 
ii:  n.n,"  said  Lochiel,  "break  tiie  ice.    ' 


The  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Cluu 
jarry,  imitated  ibe  Cameroiis ;  and  lb 
o  outstay  each  other  as  lon^  as  they  duist,  iiaitiltd 


ihc  pecuniary  term! 
to  Hive  Ihe  pledge  - 
witling  to  srtil.. ■  .■>• 

aiwintof  Ji"  ■ 
freedom. "S     '  1 

hundreds  ■. -  '1 

ronald,  Kspiincli,  :i 
chiefs,  after  trying  ti 

The  ihirly-firat  of  December  arrivetl ;  and  still  ihc  Macdonalds  of  GlenH< 
had  1101  come  in.  The  punctilious  pride  of  Mac  Ian  was  doubtles:  _ 
liy  Ihc  lliought  ihnt  he  had  contimied  10  defy  ihc  govemraen  t  after  the  Isaa- 
111!  Glengarry,  (he  ferocious  Keppoch,  ibemngninimoaa  Lochiel  hail  jielJed! 
Ipiil  he  lionght  liis  gratification  dear. 

At  lenglh,  on  (he  thirty-first  of  Deeeraber,  he  repaired  to  Fori  Willam, 
accompanied  by  his  principal  vassal.s,  and  o^cred  to  take  the  oaths.  Tobi 
dismay,  he  found  that  there  was  in  the  fort  no  person  lompelen 
isler  ihem.  Colonel  Hill,  the  Governor,  was  not  a  magistrate ;  nor  ■»% 
ihcre  any  (nngi^trote  nearer  than  Invemry.  Mac  Ian,  now  fully  senoble  g| 
the  folly  of  \illl.:li  he:  liml  hi.Tii  i,qiilly  in  po-ilpuning  to  ihe  ver>-  last 


Ian  madenll  the  haste  in  his  power,  and    li  J  .     .        '  1, 

hoiiic.  though  it  lay  tii^h  to  the  road.     Ilnl  .1  iir 

.\rgyieshiiC  in  ihe'ileplh  ofwinterwas  ncc.--.!i  ■■■  ;  ■■.i  "I  >■  ..\\  i\ 
|m.grcss  up  steep  inoiiDlains  and  along  boggy  vaiki'i  was  olj>iniile 
Miowstorms  1  and  it  lias  nut  till  the  siiib  of  January  that  he  presented 
:*lf  before  the  Sheriff  at  Invcrary.     Tho  Sheriff  hesitated.      His  power, 


ofth 


.■""li- 


wtiiun  of  ifi 
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's.v;.  \\;.s  limited  by  the  \vx\\\<  <  f  ti-c  |i:-.i:!.iiK;i;:"n  ;  ;':;■:  !;;•  <ii  ;  '  .-•  !.  w 
Ik- o)uM  h\\ car  a  rebel  wlio  had  nut  .suijinuU'il  within  the  pie-^tiil'd  t:nic. 
Mac  Ian  b^ged  earnestly  and  with  tears  that  he  might  be  sworn.  His 
people  he  said  would  follow  his  example.  If  any  of  them  provc<l  refractory, 
be  would  himself  send  the  recusant  to  prison,  or  ship  him  off  for  Flanders. 
Hii  entreaties  and  Hill's  letter  overcame  Sir  Colin*s  scruples.  The  oath  Mas 
administered ;  and  a  certificate  was  transmitted  to  the  Council  at  l^dinburgli, 
setting  forth  the  special  circumstances  which  had  induced  the  SlicrifTto  do 
■'^t  he  knew  not  to  be  strictly  regular.* 

T^c  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted  within  the  prescribed  time 

^  received  with  cruel  joy  by  three  jwwerful  Scotchmen  wno  were  tlien  at 

/w  English  Court.     Breadalbanc  had  gone  up  to  London  at  Cliristnias 

'2  ^*der  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.     There  he  met  his  kin>man 

'^'Syle.     Argyle  was,  in  personal  qualities,  one  of  the  most  insignificant 

?'  the  long  line  of  nobles  who  have  borne  that  great  name.      He  was  the 

^"^^^ndant  of  eminent  men,  and  the  parent  of  eminent  men.     He  was  the 

p^ndson  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians  ;  llie  son  of  one  of  the 

^5^Vest  and  most  truehearted  of  Scottish  patriots  ;  the  father  of  one  Mac 

^  '^Jlum  More,  renowned  as  a  warrior  and  as  an  orator,  as  the  in<)del  of 

j^^'^ry  courtly  grace,  and  as  the  judicious  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  »»f 

*  ^'ither  Mac  Galium  More  distinguished  oy  talents  for  bu>ines>  and  coni- 

^«^d,  and  by  skill  in  the  exact  sciences.     Both  of  such  an  ancestry  and  of 

^5^  ^  progeny  Aigyle  was  unworthy.     lie  had  even  been  guilty  of  the 

^fJme,  common  enough  among  Scottish  politicians,  but  in  him  singularly 

^^i^gracefiil,  of  tampering  with  the  agents  of  James  while  professing;  ioyaliy 

^o  Willuun.     Still  Argyle  had  the  importance  inseparable  from  high  rank, 

^"ast   domains,  extensive  feudal  rights,  and  almost  boundless   patriarchal 

•Authority.     To  him,  as  to  his  cousin  Breadallxine,  the  intelligence  that  the 

tribe  of  Glencoc  was  out  of  the  ])rotection  of  the  law  wa?*  most  gratifying  ; 

iUid  the  Master  of  Stair  more  than  sympathised  with  them  both. 

The  feeling  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  is  perfectly  intelligible.     Tiiey 
wrere  the  heads  of  a  great  clan  ;  and  they  had  an  o])portunity  of  destroying 
a   neig[hlx)uring  clan  wth  which  they  were  at  deadly  feud.     Breadalbane 
had  Tixreived  pecidiar  provocation.     Ilis  CNtate  had  been  repeatedly  dcva^- 
ta.ted  ;  and  he  had  just  been  thwarted  in  a  negotiation  o(  higli  moment. 
Unhappily  there  was  scarcely  any  excess  of  ferocity  for  which  a  j»rt*cedent 
could  not  be  found  in  Celtic  tradition.     Among  all  warlike   barbarians 
revenge  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred  of  duties  and  the  most  ex«|uisite  of 
pleasures  ;  and  so  it  had  long  been  esteemed  among  the  Highlanders.  The 
nislory  of  the  clans  alx>unds  with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps  fa1)ulous  or 
exagrerated,  some  certainly  true,  of  vindictive  massacres  and  asNa»inaiions. 
"ThcNIacdonalds  of  Glengarry,  for  example,  having  been  affronted  by  the 
1>eople  of  a  parish  near  Inverness,  surrounded  the  parish  church  on  a  Sun- 
day, shut  the  doors,  and  burned  the  whole  congregation  alive.     While  the 
flames  were  raging,  the  hereditary  musician  of  the  murderers  mocked  the 
shrieks  of  the  perishing  crowd  with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipct     A  liand  of 
Mac^jr^^rs,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy,  laid  it,  the  mouth  filled 
with  bread  and  cheese,  on  his  sister's  table,   and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  go  mad  with  horror  at  the  sight.     They  then  carried  the  ghastly 
trophy  in  triumph  to  their  chief.     The  whole  clan  met  under  the  roof  of  an 
ancient  church.     Every  one  in  turn  laid  his  hand  on  the  dead  man's  scalp, 
and  vowed  to  defend  the  slayers.^     The  inhabitants  of  Kigg  seized  some 

'  Bumee,  il  8,  g:  Report  of  the  Glencoe  Commission.     The  authonUts  (\\\oicd\v\  vV\s 
re  or  the  Report  were  the  depositions  of  HilU  of  CamwheU  of  ATdV\ng,\a^s,  ;\t\»\  vi^  ^Vae. 

y7>^™^;;«„     #■  .1.     IX..      . .  ♦  J  nhnsou's  Tout  lo  vhc  Wc\m^c 

*  _*  roclamatton  of  the  I*nvv  rVmn^:!  ^r  c i_._  i    ».^  »  n         ^     •       .^^•. i 

on 
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Macleixts,  Ixniiul  ihem  hand  and  Toot,  and  turned  ihem  adrift  in  a  boai  la 
be  swaliiiwed  up  by  the  waves,  Or  to  per'uh  of  hunger.  The  Macleodj 
retnlialed  by  diiving  the  populalion  of  £igi;  into  a  otvcm.  lighliiiG  a  liie  u 
the  entrance,  and  h-uflbcattng  the  whole  tace,  men,  women,  and  childitn.' 
It  in  niucli  lc»t  htrauge  that  the  two  great  Earls  of  Ibe  houf£  of  CamphcU, 
animaled  by  tlie  passions  of  Highland  chicflaini,  should  have  planisl  i 
Highland  revi.-Lijje,  than  Ihat  they  should  have  found  an  accuoipUc^  ind 
^imething  muri-  tlian  an  accomplice,  in  llie  Master  of  Suir. 

The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  lime,  i  jurist,  a  sUIb. 
a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  ""■'—■  His  polished  maniMrs  and  \tttiy 
•,,.; —  ...—  .Uj  djiigjn  of  \^  societies;  and  none  whood 

\  would  have  it  possible  that  he  could  b«i 


:f  part  in  any  atrocious  crimi  iliti(;al  principles  were  lax,  rclmi 

more  W  than  those  of  most  Si  icians  of  that  age.     CTueliylii 

never  been  impuled  to  him.  j  most  disliked  hin 


'11  thai,  where  his  scL  olicy  were  not  concerned,  hewni 

very  goodnatured  man.t    The  he  slightest  reason  to  believe  Ihtl 

he  gained  a  single  pound  Srob  1  which  hai  covered  his  aaae  *li^ 

iiirainy.     He  had  no  penonai  i  to  wish  the  Glencoe  men  Baj  UL  • 

There  had  been  tlo  fend  belH'ceu  ii-.ai  and  his  family.  His  propertjhjr 
in  a  district  vrbete  their  tartan  was  never  seen.  Yet  he  haled  them  iritlii 
hatred  as  fierce  and  imphicable  aa  if  tliey  li^nl  laid  waste  his  fields,  bumoi 
his  mansion,  murdered  his  child  in  Ihc  cradle. 

To  what  cause  aiu  we  lo  ascribe  so  strange  an  antipathy  ?  This  question 
perplexed  (he  Master's  contemporaries  ;  and  any  answer  which  may  now  be 
offered  ought  lu  be  olTered  with  diflidence.t  The  most  probable  conjecinit 
is  that  hewoj  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an  unscrupulous,  a  remorseleu  tol 
fur  what  seemed  to  him  tn  be  the  interest  of  the  state.  Thii  expUnaiini 
may  startle  lliose  who  have  not  considen:d  how  lai^  a  propoiliou  oT  Ik 
blackest  crimes  recorded  in  history  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ill  regulated  poUii 
spiiil.  We  daily  ace  men  do  for  their  parly,  for  tlieir  sect,  for  their  coimiij, 
for  llicir  favourite  schemes  of  political  and  social  leform,  what  they  would  M 
do  to  enrich  i:r  \i>  avenge  themselves.      At  a  icmplalioii  directly  addieatd 

tAes  the  alara.  Lut  viitue  itself  may  conttibutc  lo  the  fall  of  him  wi» 
imai;incs  lliul  iL  i~  m  hi^>  power,  by  viulnLing  Mime  general  lulc  of  morslilv, 
to  cuiifer  an  ini|jijj;:i]iL  IiciilIiI  uii  a  church,  on  a  cum cnon wealth,  oa  nun- 
kind.      Iliiiil.i         ■.    I..I,,  .!i-r I   ...n-cience,  and  hardcnshisbeait 

against  the  nu.-  ■  ly.  hy  repealing  to  himsdilful 

his  inlenltoiia  .i  noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  lillle  eiit' 

for  the  sake  uf  I  ,      .^,.    .  :i.j  i:i)nie»  altogether  lo  forget  lift 

turpitude  of  ll.  ..A^i.lkii._c  of  the  end,  ami  at  length  par* 

peLrates  iuiIk.l  :  ■>  L;i^e  ntti  which  would  sliock  a  buccaneet"« 

Tlicre  in  no  k  duit   Duminic  would,    for   the    best  artlp 

bishopric  ill  CI-  ini:ited  ferocioua  marauders  to  plunder  aoo^, 

i,laiigh<er  a  pc^  -   i  I  ^Ln<JU3  population,  Ihat  Everard  Digby  wonlc^ 

for  a  dukedom,  ii:ivc  oiuwii  a  large  assembly  of  people  into  the  air.  or  that 
Kobcspierrc  wuuld  liave  niuidcted  for  hire  one  of  the  thousands  n  hum  In,  j 
murdered  fr>m  philanthropy.  ) 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  p'oposed  lo  himself  a  truly  great  a 
^'lod  end,  the  pacification  and  civilisation  of  the  Highlands,     lie  was, . 

*   Iohnv>i|-s  Tour  [n  ItiE  Hcbridc'^  I  LocklurL-i  Menwix. 

•.■•V,\mim«lahawenwie.ih-:Mif,HTihyii<.sm  ihit  niaiLEit^  1  i»ii  imaG'K sjr 

iIk1^t\  'o(  Sli'r"wha\aji  uiiliEV<^t!!it"?ri"nd^hip^ni>r™lmitv  in'har*ou'^^!K 
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'he acknowledgment  of  those  who  most  h;Ue<^.  i^  -'H^^'  P'-'''^i>ii^  "^^^'^^  "^  ^''"^^'' 

J«ttUy  thought  it  monstrous  that  a  third  part  of  S?r  of  llie  Secretary.    1  hese 

•JredT  kas  samge  than  New  Guinea,  that  Ictters^O^,  absolutely  null ; 

'■><Oi^a  thnd.  part  of  Scotland,  be,  centaiy  after  oei^^  ,, 

P^Bcea^  and  that  no  attempt  shooM  be  made  to  appl^  2in^Breadalt«ne 

*ch  cvjk    Tlie  independence  affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty«?f«     "  Y|[*f 

^^taackmi  nsistance which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ofTeiKj^twhat 

2||^^f>"7  ^  t^  Crown  and  of  the  Court  of  Session,  their  wars,  thSH^^^ 

r^^ei^  tndr  fire  laisings,  their  practice  of  exacting  black  mail  from  peoT 

T^^  peaceable  and  more  usefiii  than  themselves,  naturally  excited  tne  ais- 

P^  and  indipiation  of  an  enlightened  and  politic  gownsman,  who  was,  both 

?  Uie  comtitntioii  of  his  mind  and  by  the  habits  of  his  profession,  n  lover 

i^^nw  and  order.    His  object  was  no  less  than  a  complete  dissolution  and 

^j^^mtraction  of  society  in  the  H^lands,  such  a  dissolution  and  recon- 

^?^c(ioii  at,  two  generations  later,  followed  the  battle  of  Culloden.     In  his 

l?|^Vy  the  clans»  as  they  existed,  were  the  plagues  of  the  kinodom  :  and  of  all 

1^^  dnat  the  worst  was  that  which  inhabited  Glencoe.     He  had,  it  is  said, 

T^^B  putkulariy  struck  by  a  frightful  instance  of  the  lawlessness  and  ferocity 

^f^  Ihcwe  navamwri.     One  of  them,  who  had  been  concerned  in  some  act  of 

or  rapine,  had  giTcn  information  acoinst  his  companions.     He  had 

1  to  a  tree  and  murdered.     The  oM  diief  had  given  the  first  stab  ; 

of  diiks  had  then  been  nhmged  into  the  wretch's  body.*    By 

^Ke  monntaineen  such  an  act  was  prorably  regarded  as  a  legitimate  exercuse 

^  pAtxtedial  jmiadiction.    To  the  Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that  people 

n|r  whom  ndi  things  were  done  and  were  approved  ought  to  be  treated 

WL  padk  of  wolra,  snared  by  any  device,  and  slaughtered  without  mercy. 

Xle  ^r«s  wen  read  in  history,  and  doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had,  in 
Ins  oiWB  and  other  eomitries,  dealt  with  such  banditti.  He  doubtless  knew 
^iFitla  iRrliat  energy  and  what  severity  James  the  Fifth  had  put  down  the  moss- 
traopen  of  the  border,  how  the  chrdT  of  Henderland  had  been  hun^  over 
tike  C*te  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  prepared  a  banquet  for  the  King ; 
liowr  John  Armstrong  and  his  thirty-six  norMmen,  when  they  came  forth  to 
Icome  their  sovereign,  had  scarcely  been  allowed  time  to  say  a  single 
vftx  before  thqr  were  all  tied  up  and  turned  off.  Nor  probably  was  the 
cretmiy  ignorant  of  the  means  bv  which  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the 
rcrlftiaitinl  state  of  outlaws.  The  eulogists  of  that  mat  pontiff  tell  us 
that  there  was  one  formidable  gang  which  could  not  be  dislodged  from  a 
Ktim^lwdd  among  the  Apermines.  Sea.sts  of  burden  were  therefore  loaded 
with  potfooed  food  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a  road  whidi  ran  close  to  the 
fiutneta.  The  robbers  sallied  forth,  seized  the  prey,  feasted,  and  died  ;  and 
the  pioos  old  Pope  exulted  greatly  when  he  heard  that  the  corpses  of  thirty 
mlfiani^  who  haa  been  the  terror  of  manjrpeaceful  villages,  had  been  found 
lyii^  anion^  the  mules  and  packages.  Tne  plans  of  the  Master  of  Stair 
were  oonoeived  in  the  spirit  of  James  and  of  Sixtus  ;  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
moontflineers  furnished  what  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carrying 
thoae  plttM  into  effect  Mere  rebellion,  indeed,  he  could  have  easily  pardoned. 
On  Jacobites,  as  Jaoobito,  he  never  showed  any  inclination  to  bear  hard. 
He  hated  the  Highlanders,  not  as  enemies  of  this  or  that  dynasty,  but  as 
mrmire  of  law,  «  industry,  and  of  trade.  In  his  private  correspondence 
he  applied  to  them  the  short  and  terrible  form  of  words  in  which  the  im- 
placa&e  Roman  pronounced  the  doom  of  Carthage.  His  project  was  no 
less  than  this,  that  the  whole  hill  country  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  neighbour- 

*  DabTaqdOb  in  lus  Mcmcnrs.  reUten  this  stoiy,  without  teferrinc  to  any  authority. 
YBn  amhuiiiy  pnribably  was  family  tradition.    That  reports  were  current  in  269a  of  hor> 
ribic  oteM  coouaictea  by  the  Macdonalds  of  Gkncoe  is  certain  from  the  Burnet  MS. 
JIarf.  ^^'    "TAtfr  hmaimieed  been  guilty  of  many  black  munVterC  wcx«  '^>\rcv«.^% 
matd^  wnuembt  tdg%    He  aiimrwrnrdM  aoiiated  down  tlut  expressMm. 
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sfere  the  Board,  but  was  privately  submitted  to  some  persons  high  in  ofBce, 
id  particularly  to  Lord  President  Stair,  the  father  of  the  Secretary.  These 
enons  pronounced  the  certificate  irregular,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  null ; 
ad  it  was  cancelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming,  in  concert  with  Breadalbane 
nd  Ai^le,  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Glencoe.  It  was 
ccesary  to  take  the  King's  pleasure,  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  details  of  what 
ns  to  be  done,  but  as  to  the  question  whether  Mac  Ian  and  his  people 
hoQld  or  should  not  be  treated  as  rebels  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  law. 
Che  Master  of  Stair  found  no  difhculty  in  the  royal  closet.  William  had,  in 
ill  probability,  never  heard  the  Glencoe  men  mentioned  except  as  banditti. 
He  knew  that  they  had  not  come  in  by  the  prescribed  day.  That  they  had 
OQBC  in  after  that  day  he  did  not  know.  If  he  paid  any  attention  to  the 
mtter,  he  must  have  thought  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  devastations  and  depredations  from  which  a  quiet  and  industrious 
popolation  had  suffered  so  much  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

Aa  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature.  He  signed  it,  but  if  Burnet 
mqrbe  trusted,  did  not  read  it.  Whoever  has  seen  anything  of  public  busi- 
BOiknows  that  princes  and  ministers  daily  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign,  docu- 
■ots which  they  have  not  read;  and  of  all  documents  a  document  relating 
totonall  tribe  of  mountaineers,  living  in  a  wilderness  not  set  down  in  any 
Mp^  was  least  likely  to  interest  a  Sovereign  whose  mind  was  full  of  schemes 
«  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might  depend.*  But,  even  on  the  supposition 
Att  he  read  the  order  to  which  he  amxed  his  name,  there  seems  to  be  no 
imsm  for  blaming  him.  That  order,  directed  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Faroes  in  Scotland,  runs  thus :  "As  for  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe, 
I  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the  other  Highlanders,  it  will  be 
■oper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves." 
noe  words  naturally  bear  a  sense  perfectly  innocent,  and  would,  but  for 
fce  horrible  event  which  followed,  have  been  universally  understood  in  that 
HR.  It  is  \mdoubtedly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government  to  ex- 
■ptfe  gangs  of  thieves.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  thief  ought  to  be 
mdieroasly  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  even  that  every  thief  ought  to  be 
M,  Id  death  after  a  fair  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a  gang,  ought  to  be 
onletely  broken  up,  and  that  whatever  severity  is  indispensably  necessary 
brmat  end  ought  to  be  used.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  praise  the  Mar- 
[KB  of  Hastings  for  extirpating  the  Pindarees,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck 
or  otirpating  the  Thugs.  If  the  King  had  read  and  weighed  the  words 
lUdi  were  submitted  to  him  by  his  Secretary,  he  would  probably  have 
iientood  them  to  mean  that  Glencoe  was  to  be  occupied  by  troops,  that 
WUiin,  if  resistance  were  attempted,  was  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong 
■^  that  severe  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading  members 
f  (he  dan  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  tliat 
■e  active  young  freebooters,  who  were  more  used  to  ^ndle  the  broad- 
nd  than  the  plough,  and  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settle  down  into 
riet  labourers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  that 
hen  were  to  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations,  and  that  those 
todonalds  who  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native  valley  were  to  be 
ttmed  and  required  to  give  hostages  for  good  behaviour.  A  plan  very 
idy  resembliDg  this  had,  we  know,  actually  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 


.  ii.  89.  BumeC,  in  T693,  wrote  thu.n  about  William : — "  He  suffers  matters  to 
liD  Choe  is  a  great  heap  of  ^pera  ;  and  then  he  xiens  them  as  mudi  too  faitt  as  he 
Woce  toosloMT  in  despatching  them."  Burnet  ^IS.  Harl.  6584.  There  is  no  sign 
er  of  procrastination  or  of  undue  haste  in  William's  correspondence  vdlVx  Hemwis. 


ImUl  is  that  tfa«  "King  understood  Continental  politics  tnoTOU{(h\y,  and  S'-'^vc  VAs 
9  wind  to  tbem*    To  Engiish  busincMs  be  attended  less,  and  to  S^lch\>usAne%%\«as!^ 
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cinsion  in  the  political  drdcs  of  Edinbiireli."  Tlicrc  c.in  be  little  doubt  Oai 
William  would  hnvc  deserved  well  of  his  people  if  he  had.  in  this  nwnim, 
extirpated,  not  only  tlie  bribe  of  Mac  Inn,  but  every  Highland  iribu  wboc 
calling  was  to  itcal  cattle  anil  burn  houses. 

The  exliipaliuii  planned  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  of  a  different  kinrf. 
Hi!!  desi^  was  lo  butcher  the  whole  race  of  thievex,  the  whole  datnnibtt 
race.  Such  uns  the  languae^  "n  which  his  hatred  vented  itself.  He  Mndial  , 
the  Ee<^raphy  iif  ibe  wild  counliv  which  suironndcd  Glencoe.  and  mutt  i 
his  arrancement-.  with  infemai  skill.  If  possible,  the  blow  must  be  quid; 
and  crushing,  and  eltogelher  unexpected.  But  If  Mac  Ian  should  *^' 
hend  danger,  a.n<l  should  attempt  lo  take  refuge  in  the  territories  of  hii 
neighlioiirs,  he  must  find  everr  road  barred.  The  pass  of  Rannoch  mini 
be  secured.  The  Uird  of  Weem,  who  was  powerful  in  Stralh  Tay.  mist 
be  told  tliat,  if  he  harbours  the  outlaws,  he  does  »  at  hii  peril.  Breiilil< 
bane  jiromiseil  lo  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Ihc  fugitives  on  one  side,  Mac  Citlin 
More  on  another.  It  was  fortunate,  the  Secretary  wrote,  that  it  wu  wiaTo. 
This  was  the  time  to  roaul  the  wretches.  The  ni^U  were  m>  lone,  tl* 
mountain  tops  so  cold  and  stormy,  that  even  [he  ^ixdieH  men  coudu, 
long  bear  exposure  lo  (he  open  air  without  a  xoai  or  a  sparlc  of  lirt  Tta 
tlic  women  and  Ihe  chiliiren  could  find  shelter  in  ihe  desert  was  qaite  impih 
sible.  While  he  wrote  lliui,  no  ihoufilil  that  he  was  commilting  s  grat 
wickedness  crossed  hia  mind.  He  was  happy  iu  the  approbation  of  hiioin 
conscience.  Duty,  justice,  nay,  charity  and  mercy,  were  the  namn  unflii 
which  he  di!(;uised  his  cruelty  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable  thatibc 
di!q;iiise  imposed  upon  himscir.+ 

Hill,  who  commanded  the  forces  assembled  at  Fort  William,  was  nut 
entnisted  wilh  ihe  execution  of  the  design.  He  seems  lo  have  b«ii  a 
humane  man  ;  he  was  much  distressed  when  he  learned  that  the  giiveramnil 
was  delcrmiited  on  *everily  ;  and  it  was  probably  thought  that  his  bott 
might  f^il  him  in  the  most  i:titical  moment.  lie  was  direcle<l  to  pi  i 
strong  tlctachmenl  under  the  orden  of  his  second  in  command.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hamilton.  To  Hamilton  a  significant  hint  w.ts  conveyed  that  be 
had  now  an  excellent  opportunity  of  eslnblishing  his  character  in  the  o<i- 
matiun  of  those  who  were  at  Ihe  head  of  afiairs.  Of  ihe  troops  enlrusl(dta 
him  a  lai^  proportion  were  Campbells,  and  belonged  to  a  regiment  lalelf 
raised  by  Ai^le,  and  called  by  Axle's  name.  It  «a'  probal'iy  IhougU 
that,  on  such  an  occasion,  humanity  might  prove  too  strong  fur  the  moe 
habit  of  mllilniyo1ie<hent;c,  and  that  Utile  reliance  could  be  ]ilacedonbeiiU 
which  had  nnl  lieeii  ulcerated  by  a  feud  uich  as  had  long  raged  between  the 
people  of  Mac  Jan  and  the  penple  of  Mac  C.illum  More. 

llad  Hamilton  mnirhi-d  npiTilv  against  the  Glencoe  men  and  put  them  to 
the  edge  of  t]ie  '.  ii!,  '■\\  \  i  Mould  probably  not  have  wanted  apologi*t 
and  most  ccit^  .  :    ..    I  .ive  wanted  precedents.     But  Ihe  Masteitf^ 

Stair  had -trnr.; I  i  ililTerent  miKieof  proceeding.  Ifthelm^ 

alarm  Hcve  !;i\:  I,  i  !■  ■  il  r^ibers  would  be  found  empty  ;  ami  to  hiBft 
them  down  in  io  nml  a  i<f^K,n  would,  even  wiili  all  the  help  that  Breadlln 
bane  .iiid  Argyle  could  give,  he  ,i  long  and  difficult  business.  "  Bellei,"ha 
wrote,  "not  meddle  with  them  than  meddle  lo  no  purpose.  When  It" 
thing  is  resolved,  let  it  he  secret  and  sudden."  t  He  was  olieyed  ;  and  ~ 
was  determined  that  the  Glencoe  men  should  perish,  not  by  military  exea 
lion,  but  bv  the  mo^t  ilastardly  and  perfidious  form  of  assassination. 

Un  the  firit  of  Fclimary  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  of  Argyle's  re 
ment.  comnianclcd  by  a  captain  named  Campbell  and  a  lieutenant  nan 
Linii-ay,  inarclicd  tii  Clencoe.     Captain  Cam]ibcll  wat  commonly  called 
•Irap-.fllat  Accoui^l,  iliuv 
1  Sec  his  Iriieis  quoieil  in  ihe  Tte^""- "'  '^W^-  *'**  '"  'i\-.'S\ii™iti.  tJ.  *,c"Aijs»i3i 
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tiand  Glenlyon,  from  the  pass  in  which  his  property  lay.  He  had  every 
lification  for  the  service  on  which  he  was  employed,  an  unblushing  fore- 
1,  a  smooth  lying  tongue,  and  a  heart  of  adamant.  He  was  also  one  of 
few  Campbells  who  were  likely  to  be  trusted  and  welcomed  by  the  Mao 
aids  :  for  his  niece  was  married  to  Alexander,  the  secimd  son  uf  Mac  Ian. 
lie  sight  of  the  red  coats  approaching  caused  some  anxiety  among  the 
alation  of  the  valley.  John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chief,  came,  accom- 
ied  by  twenty  clansmen,  to  meet  the  strangers,  and  asked  what  this  visit 
mL  Ueutennnt  Lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiers  came  as  friends,  and 
ited  nothing  but  quarters.  They  were  kindly  received,  and  were  lodged 
[cr  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  little  community.  Glenlyon  and  several  of 
men  were  taken  into  the  house  of  a  tacksman  who  was  named,  from  the 
Iter  of  cabins  over  which  he  exercised  authority,  Inverriggen.  Lindsay 
I  aooommodated  nearer  to  the  abode  of  the  old  Chief.  Auchintriater,  one 
Ae  principal  men  of  the  clan,  who  governed  the  small  hamlet  of  Auch- 
flo,  loand  room  there  for  a  party  commanded  by  a  serjeant  named  Barbour, 
irisions  were  liberally  supplied.  There  was  no  want  of  beef,  which  had 
ibtbly  fattened  in  distant  pastures  ;  nor  was  any  payment  demanded  :  for 
kspitality,  as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic  marauders  rivalled  the  Bedouins. 
Bing  twelve  days  the  soldiers  lived  familiarly  with  the  people  of  the  glen. 
d  Mac  Ian,  who  had  before  felt  many  misgivings  as  to  the  relation  in 
icfahe  stood  to  the  government,  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit 
e  officers  ptassed  much  of  their  time  with  him  and  his  family.  The  long 
■ings  were  cheerfully  spent  by  the  peat  fire  with  the  help  of  some  packs 
cuu  which  had  found  their  way  to  that  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and 
noe  French  brandy  which  was  probably  part  of  James's  farewell  gift  to 
Highland  supporters.  Glenlyon  appeared  to  be  warmly  attached  to  his 
oe  and  her  husband  Alexander.  Every  day  he  came  to  their  house  to 
c  his  morning  draught.  Meanwhile  he  observed  with  minute  attention 
the  avenues  by  which,  when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should  be  given, 
JIacdonalds  might  attempt  to  escape  to  the  hills  ;  and  he  reported  the 
ik  of  his  observations  to  Hamilton. 

ImiltOQ  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  February 
the  deed.  He  hoi)ed  that,  before  that  time,  he  should  reach  Glencoe 
h  fear  hundred  nten,  and  should  have  stop|)ed  all  the  earths  in  which 
old  fox  and  his  two  cubs, — so  Mac  Ian  and  his  sons  were  nicknamed  by 
■uderers, — could  take  refuge.  But  at  five  precisely,  whether  Hamilton 
Inrived  or  not,  Glenlyon  was  to  fall  on,  and  to  slay  every  Macdonald 
iff  terenty. 

ihe  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made  slow  progress,  and 
e  long  after  their  time.  While  they  were  contending  with  the  wind  and 
V,  Gfeniyon  was  supping  and  playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he  meant 
btfcher  before  daybreak.  He  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay  had  engaged 
to  dine  with  the  old  Chief  on  the  morrow. 


4te  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that  some  evil  was  intended  crossed 
ic  Chief's  eldest  son.     The  soldiers  were  evidently  in  a  restless 


of  the  Chief's  eldest  son.  The  soldiers  were  evidently 
e :  and  some  of  them  uttered  stmnge  exclamations.  Two  men,  it  is  said, 
Koverfaeard  whispering.  "  I  do  not  like  this  job,"  one  of  them  muttered : 
dioakl  be  glad  to  fight  the  Macdonalds.  But  tu  kill  men  in  their 
b" —  "  We  must  do  as  we  are  bid, "  answered  another  voice.  **  If  there 
■ythii^  wrong,  our  officers  must  answer  for  it. "  John  Macdonald  was 
■easy  that,  soon  after  midnight,  he  went  to  Glenlyon's  quarters.  Glen- 
i  ind  his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to  be  getting  their  arms  ready  for 
ion.  John,  much  alarmed,  asked  what  these  preparations  meant.  Gleiv- 
B  was  profuse  of  friendJ/  assurances^.  *  *  Some  of  G Icngarry*  s  peopVe  \va.N^ 
9 kuTjing  the  country.     Tie  are ^^efring  ready  to  march  agamsV  vYv^im, 
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Voii  are  quite  -.ife.  Do  jfou  think  that,  if  yosi  were  in  anf  danger,  I  sbonlil 
not  have  Rivtri  n  hint  to  your  brother  Sandy  and  hi*  wife?"  Jolm"a  air 
picioii'i  werd  ipm  i^lI.     He  reWmed  to  his  house,  and  lay  down  to  tesi. 

It  wa-;  tlvt  in  liic  morning.  Hamilton  and  his  men  were  Ktitl  same  niUa 
off;  and  the  iiMTiucs  which  they  were  to  hxve  secured  were  open.  Biulbc 
oriltrs  whicti  i  ;iLiili-on  hid  received  were  prcctse  ;  and  he  b^an  wextcjif 
thcmat  ihi:  liitlc  villige  where  he  was  himself  quartered.  His  host  lum- 
riggen  and  iiin.  uihcr  Macdonalds  were  draggeil  out  of  their  beds,  bDmnJ 
lianil  and  focit,  ;uid  murdered.  A  boy  lwe:lvc  years  old  chiuE  round  lit 
Captain's  Ic^-..  and  b«^il  hard  for  life.  He  would  do  anything  ;  be  woaU 
go  anywhere:  he  woukl  follow  Glenlyon  round  the  world,  EveaGleolju, 
it  is  said,  showed  sigtu  of  relenting ;  but  a  ruffian  named  Dnumnond  ihM 
the  child  de.id. 

At  Auehn.iiiin  ihe  tacksroun  Anchintriater  was  up  early  that  morning,  tsA 
was  siltiiii;  iiiiti  tiL;ht  of  his  family  round  the  fire,  when  a  volley  o( mmtttir 
laid  him  M\'\  'uicti  of  his  campanioiu  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor,  llii 
hiiither,  uliii  :lIo]ii.'  had  ou:aped  unhurt,  called  lo  Senennt  Batboui,  «Ad 
commanded  iln  ^layers,  and  wked  as  a  favour  to  he  allowed  todie  imJK 
open  air.  "Well,"  said  theserjemnt,  "I  will  do  you  UmE  kvoutlilflki 
.-akc  nf  your  me.it  which  I  have  eaten."  The  mountaineer,  bold,  atUttJc, 
and  favoured  l:y  the  darknc*!^  cnme  forth,  ruslied  on  the  soldier-  who  utrr 
aliont  lo  level  ilicir  pieces  al  him.  Hung  liis  plaid  over  their  faces,  jud  in 

Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  oM  Chief  omi  b»J 
asked  fur  ailiiiii^^iiou  in  friendly  language.  The  door  was  opcncrl.  Maclu, 
while  iwllinf;  on  his  dotlias  and  calling  to  his  servanLs  lo  bring  mmc  (t- 
freshnient  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  through  the  head.  Twoof  hisntlendUD 
were  slain  ivLlh  him.  llis  wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in  such  linnr 
at  the  princcsjea  of  the  rude  Highland  glens  were  accustomed  to  wear.  Tic 
assassins  pHlleii  olT  her  dolhcs  End  trinkets.  The  rings  were  not  ciialj 
taken  from  her  Rnirers  :  but  a  soldier  lore  them  away  with  his  teeth.  She 
died  on  the  following  day. 

The  statesman,  tu  whom  chiefly  this  f^rcat  crime  is  to  be  afcrilied.  lud 
planned  it  with  consummate  ability  :  but  the  execution  was  cnmplttc  k 
nothing  Init  in  guilt  and  infamy.  A  succes^ian  of  blunders  saved  ihrK- 
fiiiirtlis  of  the  Giencoe  men  from  the  fate  of  their  Chief.  All  the  moral 
'|ualities  which  lit  men  lo  bear  a  ])art  in  a  massacre  Hamilton  and  tjlcn- 
lyon  possc>scd  in  perfection.  But  neither  neems  to  have  had  much  proio- 
'innat  skill.  Ilaniilton  had  arr.inged  his  ])l.-in  without  making  alloHino: 
lor  bad  wealher.  and  this  at  a  season  when,  in  the  Highlands,  the 
weather  was  very  likely  lo  lie  bad.  The  consequence  «'as  that  the  frac 
earths,  as  he  c.illed  them,  were  not  stopped  in  time.  Glenlyon  and  his 
men  committed  the  error  of  despatching  their  hosis  with  firearms  instead  of 
Using  the  mid  slecl.  The  peal  and  lla>.h  of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice.  fn*» 
Ihi'ec  dilTerenl  jiarts  of  the  valley  at  unce.  that  murder  was  doing.  Fnma 
lifty  cottages  the  h.tlf  naked  jKasantry  lied  under  cover  of  the  night  to  llie 
recesses  iif  their  pathless  glen.  Kven  the  sons  of  Mac  Ian.  nho  hail  bees 
t.'S]>ecially  marked  out  fur  destruction,  contrived  to  escape.  They  were  mused 
from  sleep  by  faithful  servants.  John,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  \r'  ' 
liecome  the  jiatriarch  of  the  tribe,  quilted  his  dwelling  just  as  la-ei 
soldiers  with  Hxed  bayonets  mardied  up  to  it.  It  was  broiul  day  long  befc 
I  l.iniilton  arrived.  He  founrl  the  work  not  even  half  performed.  About tkii .  _ 
C"r])ses  lay  wallowing  in  blooii  on  the  dunghills  before  the  doors.  One 
ii'oinen  H-cres«enanii>in;thennmlier.anilayel  more  fearful  and  piteoui 
a  Irllie  h^ind,  wliieh  liai\\rt:en\(io^\'mvWv\m«VVQ(vHe  butchery  fron 
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infirm  to  Hy,  and,  as  he  \\\is  above  seventy,  \va>  not  iiieludcd  in  the  <'i!er 
under  which  Glenlyon  had  acted.     Haniihuii  murdered  the  okl  man  in  cold 
blood.    The  deserted  hamlets  were  then  set  on  fire ;  and  the  troops  de- 
puted, driviiy  away  with  them  many  sheep  and  goats,  nine  hundred  kine, 
and  two  hnnduied  01  the  smaQ  shaggy  ponies  of  iSt  Highlands. 

It  is  nid,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed,  that  the  suffering  of  the 
fugUltei  were  fcerribw.  How  many  old  men,  how  many  women  with  babes 
in  ttdr  anns,  sank  down  and  slept  their  last  sleep  in  the  snow ;  how  many, 
hcviiig  ciawlcdy  spent  with  toil  and  hunger,  into  nooks  among  the  preci- 
pices, died  in  diose  daric  hoIe%  and  were  picked  to  the  bone  by  the  moun- 
tain nnrens,  can  never  be  known.  But  it  is  probable  that  those  who 
perished  by  cold,  weariness^  and  want  were  not  less  numerous  than  those 
who  were  slain  fay  the  assassins.  When  the  troops  had  retired,  the  Mac- 
doudds  crept  oat  of  the  caverns  of  Glencoe,  ventured  back  to  the  spot 
where  the  nuts  had  formerly  stood,  collected  the  scorched  corpses  from 
unomg  the  smoking  luins,  and  performed  some  lude  rites  of  sepulture. 
The  tnulition  mns  that  the  hereoitary  bard  of  the  tribe  took  his  seat  on  a 
lock  which  overhung  the  place  of  slat^ter,  and  poured  forth  a  long  lament 
over  Us  mnrdered  brethren  and  his  deflate  home.  Eighty  years  later  that 
nd  dSfge  was  «dll  repeated  by  the  population  of  the  valley.* 

The  survivors  mignt  well  appreoend  that  they  had  escap^ed  the  shot  and 
the  swoid,  only  to  perish  by  famine.  The  whole  domain  was  a  waste. 
Houses,  hams,  furniture,  implements  of  husbandry,  herds,  flocks,  horses, 
vere  gone.  Many  months  must  elapse  before  the  clan  would  l)e  able  to 
VBise  on  its  own  ground  the  means  of  supporting  even  the  most  miserable 
custenoe.t 

It  may  he  thought  strange  that  these  events  should  not  have  been  instantly 
followea  by  a  bust  of  execration  from  eveiv  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  &Gt,  however,  b  that  many  years  elapsea  before  the  public  indionation 
was  thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  months  elapsed  before  the  blackest 
part  of  the  story  found  credit  even  among  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
menL  That  the  massacre  should  not  have  Men  mentioned  in  the  London 
Gazettes,  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries,  which  were  scarcely  less  courtly  than 
the  Gasettes,  or  in  pamphlets  licensed  by  official  censors,  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. But  that  no  allusion  to  it  should  be  found  in  private  journals 
and  letten,  written  by  persons  free  from  all  restraint,  may  seem  extra - 
ordinaiT.  There  is  not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  Evelyn's  Diary.  In  Nar- 
dssna  Luttrell's  Dtaiy  is  a  remarkable  entry  made  five  weeks  after  the 
butchery.  The  letters  from  Scotland,  he  says,  described  that  kingdom  as 
perfectly  tranqufl,  except  that  there  ¥ras  still  some  grumbling  about  ecclesi- 
astkad  questions.  The  Dutch  ministers  r^;ularly  reported  all  the  Scotch 
news  to  their  government  They  thought  it  worth  while,  about  this  time, 
to  mention  that  a  collier  had  been  taken  by  a  privateer  near  Berwick,  that 
the  Edinburgh  mall  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a  tongue  seven- 

*  Dapositioo  of  Ronald  Mardonald  in  the  Report  of  1695 ;  Lettan  from  the  Mountains, 
''aj  <9^  >773-  1^  qaole  Mrs  Gnmf  s  authoriiy  only  for  what  ithe  herself  heard  and  saw. 
Her  accoot  of  the  maHactn  was  writtaa  apparently  without  the  assistance  of  books,  and 
tsgroiilyincotrecL    Indeed  she  aiakes  a  mistake  of  two  years  as  to  the  date. 

1 1  haevn  tahNn  ibe  aoooont  of  th«  Maisurre  of  Glencoe  chieflv  from  the  Report  of  1695, 
■and  from  iha  Gnllienus  Redivivns.  An  unlearned,  and  indeed  a  learned,  reader  may  be 
at  a  loai  to  fucia  iirihy  the  Jacobites  shoukl  have  selected  so  strange  a  title  for  a  pamphlet 
on  iha  flMaMCi*  of  Glencoe.  The  explanation  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Gilliwiii,  pnenred  by  TrebelUas  PoUio  in  the  Life  of  Insenuus.  Ingenuus  had  raised 
'  M  Mattm.    He  was  defeaited  and  killed.    GaUienus  ordemi 


ihcwholepro- 

'tobmkud  ««stQ,  aadf  wrote  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  lanflua^e  lo  vjVxtVv  >>ci^\.  <A 
^fc^jM^or^tair  bon  but  too  much  resemblance.    "Hon  inaiv  saiVstaLCv^ s\ xaiivw. 
HHlS^n^^SS^^'^  ^  r^  '*^'  ">«crimcre  potuitset.    Pcrimendus  csv  owvcvvs  wixws. 
«ggrodk»  «« juicunque  maledixit.     Occidendus  est  qu\c>xtvcvue  m^\ft  >»^W^^ 
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1  four  women.* 
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teen  feel  lor^  .nnd  seven  feet  broad,  had  bceo  stranded  near  Abenlren. 
Bat  il  is  not  IiuHl-'I  in  any  of  their  despatches  that  Ihere  was  any  rumour 
of  any  exlraoi.hn.iry  occurrence  in  the  HieWands.  Reports  thai  somegf 
the  Maudonali,  hid  been  slain  did  indeaj,  in  about  three  weeks,  tiaYil 
through  iMliiibuijjli  up  to  London.  But  these  reports  were  v^ne  aid 
ccntrndiclory  ;  mid  the  very  vrarst  of  thera  was  far  from  cominR  up  to  Ihc 
horrible  truth.  The  Whig  version  of  the  story  was  that  the  old  robber  M« 
Ian  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  noldiers,  that  he  had  been  caught  in 
ht<>  own  snare,  and  that  he  and  some  of  his  dan  had  fallen  sword  in  bwL 
The  Jacobite  version,  written  at  Edinburgh  on  the  tweoly-lhird  of  Mani, 
apjieared  in  thp   Paris  Gazette  <,  levcnth  of  April.      Glcnlyon,  itiru 

said,  had  been  vs.V.  with  a  detachiucm  /rom  Argyll's  regiment,  under  com 
of  darkness,  la  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe,  and  had  killed  thirlym    ' 
'  '  '  '  '    '     'ii>(  there  was  nothing  very  strai^w 

t.1  freebooters  occupying  a  Jlruig 
—  military  operation ;  and,  in  the 
lie  most  humauc  man  nujbe 
.    The  drcnm^lanres  whichgitt 
encoe.  Ihc  bieadi  of  faith,  the 


capital  within  a  hundred  miles  of  tiie  spot  whcte  tlie  deed  had  been  doie. 
In  the  south  of  the  island,  the  matter  pnxluced,  as  far  as  can  nourbi 
judged,  scarcely  any  sensation.  To  the  Londoner  of  those  days  Appij 
was  what  CafFratia  or  Horneo  is  to  us.  He  was  not  more  moved  1^  hcani^ 
that  some  l{l{;hlaml  liiieves  had  been  surprised  and  killed  than  tve  arc  1^ 
hearing  that  a  band  of  Amakosah  cattle  .stealers  has  been  trut  off.  or  thil  1 
bark  full  of  MaLiy  pirates  has  been  sunk.  (Ic  took  it  for  granled  thil 
nothing  hail  l>een  done  in  Glencoe  beyond  what  uas  doing  in  many  other 
j^iens.  i'liere  mij-hr  have  been  violence )  lint  n  had  lieeti  in  a  land  ol 
violence.  There  had  lH.tii  a  ni-ht  brawl,  one  of  a  huiuire.1  night  brawls 
Iwtween  the  MacdonahU  and  the  Campbells ;  and  the  Campbells  had 
knocked  the  Macdonalds  on  the  heail. 

By  slow  de;,'recs  the  whole  eame  out.    From  a  letter  written  at  Edinburgh 
before  the  end  of  April,  it  appears  thai  the  true  story  nas  already  cutient 
among  the  Jacobites  of  that  city.     In  the  summer  Arg)'le'.i  regiment  n-as 
i[uar1ered  in  the  south  of  England,  and  some  of  the  men  made  strange  con- 
fessions,  over  their  ale,  about  what  they  had  lieen  forced  to  do  in  the  pre- 
ceding winter.      The  nonjurors  soon  got  hold  of  the  clue,  and  tolloned  it 
resululely  :  their  secret  presses  went  to  work  ;  and  at  length,  near  a  year    1 
after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  it  was  published  to  (he  world. t    Bat 
tlie  world  was  long  incredulous.     The  habitual  mendacity  of  the  Jacobiu    j 
libellers  had  brought  on  them  an  appropriate  punishment.     Now,  when,  lor    I 
the  first  time,  they  told  the  truth,  they  were  supposed  to  be  romancing.    ! 
They  complained  bitletly  that  the  story,  though  perfectly  authentic,  was  rt-    ' 
Hanled  by  the  public  as  a  factious  lie.t     So  late  as  the  year  1695,  Ilickei, 
•  Wlu.  I  have  callnl  Ifce  Whig  vtrsii.i.  if  ihc  siory  m  given,  u  *e:i  m  ihe  JioUs     ; 

Miiuacre  iircliriKue  wtre  liril  pllb1i^JKd  in  piini  by  Charles  Lolic  Ln  thi  Appcndii  i>  j 

tiiian.wirMKim;.    The  diie  oT  Lc>:ic'«  an.wir  i.  iS^-j.    Bui  it  mmlb.  T^mfmlmd  I 

that  the  dale  nf  1693  wm  ilien  u"ed  down  In  »hiit  "=  sliouM  call  the  ijih  of  Mirch  i6»  I 

/.Ftlie's  Ixmk  cnntlins  wme  lemaTk*  on  ■  Hrmon  by  Tlllnts'in  which  wjii  not  [ninlcd  lI  I 

A'u»eni[«;r  !(<(.■.    The  C.allienus  Redl"l\vH^  5V==4*1  (AW-tA.  \ 
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I  a  tiact  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  his  darling  tale  of  the  Tlieban 
^on  against  the  unanswerable  aigument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  historians, 
smarked  that  it  might  well  \ye  doubted  whether  any  hii>torian  would  make 
wntion  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  There  were  in  England,  he  said,  many 
lunisands  of  well  educated  men  who  had  never  heard  of  that  massacre,  or 
rho  regarded  it  as  a  mere  fable.* 

Nevertheless  the  punishment  of  some  of  the  guilty  began  very  early.   Hill, 

rho  indeed  can  scarcely  be  called  guilty,  was  much  disturbed.    Breadalbane, 

laidened  as  he  was,  felt  the  stings  of  conscience  or  the  dread  of  retribution. 

K.  few  days  after  the  Macdonalds  had  returned  to  their  old  dwelling-place, 

kus  steward  visited  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Glencoe,  and  endeavoured  to 

penoade  the  sons  of  the  murdered  chief  to  sign  a  pni>cr  declaring  that  they 

odd  the  Earl  guiltless  of  the  blood  which  had  l)ccn  shed.     They  were 

iMired  that,  if  Uiey  would  do  this,  all  his  I^rdship\s  great  influence  should 

be  emplojred  to  obtain  for  them  from  the  Crown  a  free  pardon  and  a  remis- 

skn  ot  all  forfeitures.t    Glenlyon  did  his  best  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern. 

He  made  his  appearance  in  the  most  fashionable  coffee-house  at  Edinburgh, 

nd  talked  loudly  and  self-complacently  about  the  important  service  in 

vhidi  he  had  been  engaged  among  the  mountains.     Some  uf  his  soldiers, 

hovever,  who  observed  him  closely,  whispered  that  all  this  bravery  was  put 

fla   He  was  not  the  man  that  he  had  been  before  that  night.     The  form  of 

Us  countenance  was  changed.    In  all  places,  at  all  hours,  whether  he  waked 

tf  slept,  Glencoe  was  ever  before  him.t 

Bttt,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb  Breadalbane,  whatever  spectres 
■ight  haunt  Glenlyon,  the  Master  of  Stair  had  neither  fear  nor  remorse.  I  le 
VK indeed  mortified :  but  he  was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders  of  Hamilton 
md  by  the  escape  of  so  many  of  the  damnable  breed.  *'  Do  right,  and  fear 
lobody ; "  such  is  the  language  of  his  letters.  **  Can  there  be  a  more  sacred 
ditjr  than  to  rid  the  country  of  thieving  ?  The  only  thing  that  I  regret  is 
Ibt  anv  got  away."§ 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely  ignorant,  in  all  probability,  of 
fte  details  of  the  crime  which  has  cast  a  dark  shade  over  his  glory,    wimam 
hd  Kt  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving  the  Queen  his  vicegerent  in  S^JJJ,. 

EofdaixL  II  tincnt. 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  departure  if  he  had  been  aware  that 
Ae  French  Government  had,  during  some  time,  been  making  great  prepaia- 
lion  for  a  descent  on  our  island.  ^  An  event  had  taken  place  which  Death  or 
hd  dianged  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  Louvois  was  no  Louvuii. 
■ore.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  military  administration  of  his  country 
dning  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  he  had  l)ome  a  chief  part  in  tlie  direction  of 
tUB  wars  which  had  enlarged  the  French  territory,  and  had  filled  the  world 
■Jdi  the  renown  of  the  French  arms,  and  he  had  lived  to  see  the  beginning 
if  a  third  war  which  tasked  his  great  powers  to  the  utmost.  Between  him 
lad  the  celebrated  captains  who  carried  his  plans  into  execution  there  was 
ittle  harmony.  His  imperious  temper  and  his  confidence  in  himself  im- 
cOed  him  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  conduct  of  troops  in  the  field,  even 
fkea  those  troops  were  commanded  by  Cunde,  by  Turenne,  or  by  Luxem- 

t  Hfckesi  on  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  1695.  t  R«-port  of  1695. 

SGallienns  Redivivu^.  |  Report  of  1695.  ||  London  Gazette,  Mar.  7,  i69{. 

^  Romet  (iL  93)  says  that  the  Kin^  was  not  at  this  time  informed  of  the  intentions  of 
«  French  Government.  Ralph  contradicts  Burnet  with  fireat  asperity.  But  that  Burnet 
mim  ibe  right  is  proved  beyond  dispute  by  William's  correspondence  with  Heinsius. 

I  lale  as-^v^^^- William  wrote  thus  :  "  Je  ne  puis  vous  dissimuler  que  jc  commence 

ippiciiender  line  descente  en  Angleterre,  quoique  je  n'aye  pu  le  croire  d'abord  ;  mais 
i«vr«>ootsi  nultiplies  dc  tous  les  cdtes  et  accompasn^'t  de  tant  de  parttcuXafxXus, 
n  tfe*t  vHm  goitre  possible  d'cn  dmiter."    I  quote  irom  the  French  lrans\aUoi\  anvotv^ 
t  atackintosb  MSS. 


^riii.  .Sliu  ihfii  i;fit  I.ouvoi-:  out  of  ihc  room,  am. 
1  :iLk  tin:  iievl  il:iy  a^  if  notliiiij^  hail  lupiiencil.  Thi 
«itli  ilcath  111  Ins  fato.  TIk  Kiii!,',  iIioiikIi  fiili  of  re 
with  pity,  ami  ndvL-tJ  Louviiis  lu  go  liumi;  ami  lake 
evening  the  b"*"!  minister  died.* 

Ijnivou  had  eonslanlly  opposed  aJl  pUns  for  the  in' 
death  was  thcrcTore  rcgaided  at  Saint  Germains  at : 
nns,  however,  necessary  to  ]ook  sad,  and  to  send  a  [ 
nilh  sonic  words  of  condolence.  The  messenger  foi 
of  courtiers  assembled  round  their  master  on  the  tern 
"  Sir,"  Slid  Lewis,  in  a  tone  ao  Mwy  and  chcerfol  1 
slanders  with  atnaicmcnl,  "present  my  compliment! 


to  intimate  that  the  influence  of  Louvois  had  not  b* 
the  House  of  Stnart.f    One  compliment,  however.a 
Krancc  denr,  Lewis  thought  it  right  to  pay  (o  th< 
servant.    The  Marquess  of  Barbe^cux,  ma  o(  Lou 
Iwetily-iifth  year,  at  the  head  of  the  war  dcpartmen 
by  no  means  deficient  in  sbililies,  and  had  tieen,  duri 
in  busine™  of  grave  importance.     But  his  passion! 
uient  was  not  ripe  ;  and  his  sodden  eJevation  tunie< 
gave  general  di^ust.     Old  ofRcent  complained  th 
his  antechamber  while  he  was  amusing  himtelfv 
flitlerers.    Those  who  were  admitted  to  hii.  pre* 
hy  Ms  rudeness  and  arro^^ce.     As  was  natui; 
power  chiefly  as  the  means  uf  procuring  pleasoie. 
expended  on  the  loxurious  villa  where  he  loved  t( 
in  gay  conversation,  delicate  cookeiy,  and  Coamin 
pleaded  an  attack  of  fever  as  an  excuse  for  not  nu 
]>ropor  hour  in  the  royal  closet,  when  in  truth  be 
;imong  his  hoon  ooiiipaiiions  and   mistresses.       ' 
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JuDC*  might  well  be  impatient  to  try  the  experinicnC,  ihough  the  (xlils 
ibould  be  ler  to  one  against  him.  He  might  gam  ;  and  he  couM  not  Ui:>v. 
His  folly  and  obstinacy  had  left  him  nothing  to  risk.  His  funil,  his  <trink, 
his  lodging,  his  clothes  he  owed  to  charity.  Nothbt;  coiitd  be  nuiri: 
natuml  than  that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance  of  recovering  tiic  tlircu  king- 
doms which  be  had  tlirown  away,  he  should  be  willing  to  stake  what  n-.-is 
not  his  own,  the  honour  of  ihe  f'rench  arras,  the  grandeur  and  the  mfety  of 
(he  French  monarchy.  To  a  French  statesman  such  a  wager  might  uoU 
appear  in  a  difleient  light.  Kut  I.ouvois  was  gone.  His  niahler  yielded  lu 
ine  importunity  of  James,  and  determined  lo  send  an  expedition  ayjinst 
England.* 

The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects  well  concerted.     It  wa.";  resolvcri  that 
a  camp  should  be  formeil  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  that  in  ^^^^ 
thb  camp  all  the  Iri^  regiments  which  were  in  the  French  service  i  imiii 
Aould  be  assembled  under  their  countryman  Saisiicld.     With^^;,,.,. 
them  were  lo  be  joined  about  ten  thousand  P'rench  troopi.     The  ninii" 
whole  army  wn  to  he  commanded  by  Marshal  Ikllefonds.  JliJIifiirn'"' 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  sliips  of  the  line  was  to  convoy  ^g^T^ 
this  force  to  the  shores  of  ICngland.  In  the  <lockyards  lioth  uf 
Brittany  and  of  Provence  immense  preparations  were  nude.  t'~uur  niid 
foitjr  men  of  war,  some  of  which  were  aniot^;  the  finest  that  had  ever  li:in 
built,  were  a.<^mbled  in  the  h.irbour  of  Brest,  under  Tourville.  The  Count 
of  Estrces,  with  Ihirty.fivc  more,  was  to  sail  from  Toidon.  Ushant  iv.i.-i 
fixed  for  thephice  of  rendezvous.  The  vetyday  was  named.  In  order  thai 
there  might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  or  of  vessels  for  the  intciidei!  ex- 
pedition, all  maritime  trade,  all  privateering,  was,  for  a  time,  intonliclcil  by  a 
nnral  mandale.t  Three  hundred  traiuports  were  collected  near  llie  sjhiI 
wbere  the  troops  were  to  embark.  Itwashojied  that  all  would  lie  ready  cat ly 
in  the  spring,  before  ihe  English  ships  were  half  rigged  or  half  manned, 
Mtd  before  a  angle  Dutch  roan  of  war  was  in  (he  Channel.^ 

tames  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that,  even  if  the  English  fleet  iOiould 
foil  in  with  him,  it  would  not  oppose  him.  He  imagined  that  he  ,^„g„  he- 
was  per^ionally  a  favourite  with  the  mariners  of  all  ranks.  His  1kir>  iii.it 
emissaries  bad  been  busy  among  the  naval  officer!,  and  hod  found  SSi't)''''''' 
some  who  rememlicred  him  with  kindness,  and  others  who  were  l^""i"" 
out  of  humour  with  the  men  now  in  power.  All  the  wild  talk  of 
a.  class  of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity  or  discretion  was  reported 
to  him  with  exaggeration,  till  he  was  deluded  into  a  belief  that  he  hadmon: 
friends  than  enemies  on  board  of  tliu  vessels  which  guanled  our  coasts.  Vet 
he  should  have  known  that  a  rough  sailor,  who  thought  himself  ill  us<?<l  by 
Ihe  Admiralty,  might,  after  the  third  i>ottJe,  when  drawn  on  by  artful  com- 
panions, ex])ress  his  recrct  for  the  good  old  limes,  curse  the  new  j;oveni- 
menl,  and  curse  himself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  for  that  goveriinienl. 
and  yet  might  lie  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  over  to  llie  French  on  llir 
day  of  liattTe.  Of  the  maleconlent  officers,  who,  as  James  ticliei'ed,  ncn- 
impatient  10  desert,  the  great  majority  had  pmliably  given  no  plcd),'e  uf 
iheir  attachment  to  him  except  an  idle  word  hiccoughed  out  when  they  wcr- 
drunk,  and  forgotten  when  they  were  sober.  One  of  those  from  whom  hi- 
expected  support.  Rear  Admiral  Carter,  hod  indee<t  heanl  and  pcrfcclly 
understood  what  the  Jacobite  agents  had  to  say,  had  given  them  fair  worik. 
and  had  reported  the  whole  to  the  (^ueen  and  her  ministers.  £ 

But  the  chief  de|>cndencc  of  James  was  on  Kussell.    That  false,  arrogniit, 

*  In  the  Niimc  Paper*  ptinled  by  Macphetson  ans  Iwo  taemoriatt  ixaa  Jiniej  urjiti,' 
I.«irH  HI  tnvnrtc  Engtuid.    Both  wcrs^rillcn  in  Jtuiiiary  1691. 

iLaadttn  GajKttr,  Feb.  ij.  atgl. 

t  M^moirrt  dv  Uerwiek  :  Ifijrnc-r,  fj.  yj  ;   Ljfc  of  James,  Vl  41^,  491. 
i  History  of  the  lute  Coiiifiirzicy,  i*9> 
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aaH  iviyn'nrd  pnlitician  was  to  command  the  Chaund  Fleet.  He  had  never 
Cotxiuci  nl  Lcasetl  to  assure  the  Jacobite  emissaries  that  he  was  l>eDt  on  cflect- 
Ku'^u.  {^g  3  Resioration.  Those  emissaries  full]'  reckoneil,  if  not  on  hli 
Ciitin:  cO'Oiii'rn.tion,  yet  nt  least  on  his  connivance  ;  and  there  i^uld  be  (» 
doubt  lint,  witli  hia  connivance,  a  French  fleet  might  easily  convey  u 
acniy  to  our  ^lirin.-^.  James  flattered  himself  tlutt,  u  soon  as  he  had  landed, 
he  sliuuld  Im  ni.iitcr  of  the  island.  Bui  in  truth,  when  the  voyage  hid 
ended,  llio  diiTiLulti.^*  of  his  enterprise  would  hove  been  only  heginninj, 
Two  years  iHdfuc  lie  had  received  a  lesson  by  whicli  he  should  have  p«. 
lited.  He  liad  then  deceived  himself  and  others  into  the  beliiif  ifaal  tic 
Knglish  were  repretting  him,  were  pining  for  him.  were  eager  lo  rite  In 
arms  by  tens  of  ttioustads  to  welcome  him.  William  was  then,  as  now,  u 
a  (li>.lnuce.  Then,  as  now,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  a  Mromn. 
Therv  ivere  then  fewer  ri^lar  troops  in  England  than  now.  TorriOilin 
had  then  done  as  much  to  injure  the  govemmcnt  which  he  served  asRumII 
could  now  do.  The  French  fleet  had  then,  after  riding,  during  ttwnl 
weeks,  victorious  and  dominant  in  the  Channel,  latideil  some  troops  ua  the 
southern  coast.  The  immediats  effect  hod  been  Ihu  whole  counties  viik- 
out  Jiatinciiun  of  Tory  or  Whig,  Chorcliituu  or  Dineaier,  iiMinsvi|i« 
one  man,  to  repel  Ihe  foraignfrs,  and  that  the  JacofailE  party,  whidi  kd,  4 
few  days  before,  seamed  to  be  half  the  nation,  had  crouched  down  in  liltni 
terror,  and  had  mode  it-elf  so  small  that  it  bad,  during  some  liiiie.  Imn 
invir<il)ic.  What  reason  was  there  for  believing  that  the  multitudes  »ho  had, 
in  1690,  at  the  first  lighting  of  the  beacons,  snatched  up  firelocks,  pikes, 
scythes,  to  defend  their  native  soil  against  the  French,  would  now  welcome  ihc 
Krcncli  as  allies?  AiHlof  the  army  by  whidi  James  was  now  to  be  accom- 
|)anied,  the  French  formed  the  least  odious  parL  Man:  than  half  of  that  aniif 
waslo  consist  of  Irish  Papists  ;  and  the  feeling,  compounded  ofhatredind 
scorn,  with  which  the  Irish  Papists  had  long  been  regarded  by  the  Engitli 
Protestants,  had  by  recent  events  been  stimulated  to  a  vcliemencc  befon;  m- 
known.  The  hereditary  slaves  it  was  said,  had  been  for  a  moment  free;  and 
that  muuicnt  had  sufficed  to  prove  that  they  knew  neilhei  how  to  use  not 
how  to  defetHl  tlleir  freedom.  During  their  short  ascendency  they  had  doot 
nothing  Imt  slay,  and  bum,  and  pillage,  and  demolish,  and  attaint,  and 
confiscate.  In  three  years  they  had  committed  Kuch  waste  on  their  nitive 
land  as  thirty  years  ofKnglLthmtelli^ence  and  industry  could  scarcelyrepaii. 
They  would  liave  maintained  their  iiide|)cndencc  i^iust  the  world,  if  ihc; 
bad  been  as  ready  to  fight  as  they  were  10  steal.  Ilut  they  had  retreilcd 
iguomiiiiously  from  the  walls  of  Londonderry.  They  had  tied  like  decrbt 
tore  the  yeomanry  of  Enniskillen.  The  Prince  whom  they  now  presutntJ 
to  think  that  they  could  place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the  English  throne,  had  1^ 
himself,  on  the  morning  after  the  rout  of  the  Uoyne,  reproached  them  wilb  J. 
their  cowardice,  and  told  them  that  he  would  never  again  trust  to  Ihdt  j. 
so!dicrslii[i.  On  this  subject  Englishmen  were  of  one  mmd.  Tories,  Nod-  \ 
jurors,  even  Roman  Cathohcs.  were  as  loud  as  Whigs  in  reviling  the  ill'faled  ', 
race.  It  is,  ihercfore,  not  difficult  to  gue<»  what  cITcct  would  have  Uca  _ 
|)ioduced  by  ibe  appearance  on  our  soil  of  enemies  whom,  on  their  ova  ^ 
soil,  we  had  vanijuished  and  trampled  down. 

James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and  severe  leaching  of  eipcnence,    ,. 
believed  wliatever  his  correspondents  in  England  told  him  ;  and  they  told   ^ 
him  that  the  whole  nation  was  imiialiently  expecting  him,  that  both  ibc   . 
West  and  the  North  were  ready  to  rise,  that  he  would  pi'ocecd  from  the  pliM 
ijI  landini^  10  Whitehall  with  as  little  opposition  as  lie  had  cncountefrd  ^ 
irJicn,  in  iild  limes,  he  made  a  progress  thi-ough  his  kingdom,  escorted  bf 
ii'ii^j'-cavaliiides  of  i^cntkmcu  tiviro  oncWAVj  mansion  to  another.     Fcis*- 
son  d;slinj,TiislicdlVim'«i\[\)V  tW  c.mMcwte  «\A\-«\wV\«^i«\»?4^«0B-    = 
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plete  and  bloodless  victory.     lie  ami  his  printer,  he  was  absurd  enough  to 
write,  would  be  the  two  first  men  in  the  realm  to  take  horse  for  His  Majesty. 
Many  other  agents  were  busy,  up  and  down  the  country,  during  the  winter 
and  the  early  part  of  the  spring.     It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  much 
success  in  the  counties  south  of  Trent.     But  in  the  north,  particularly  in 
Lancashire,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  were  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  where  there  seems  to 
have  been,  e\'en  among  the  Protestant  gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion of  bigoted  Jacobites,  some  preparations  for  an  insurroction  were 
made.     Arms  were  privately  bought ;  officers  were  appointed  ;  yeomen, 
small  farmers,  grooms,  huntsmen,  were  induce<l  to  enlist.     Those  who  gave 
in  their  names  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments  of  cavalr}'  and  dragoons 
and  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  mount  at  the  first  signal.* 
One  of  the  circumstances  which  filled  James,  at  this  time,  with  vain  hopes, 
iras  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  and  near  her  delivery,    lie  flattered     ^^  ^j^^  ,,^ 
himself  that  malice  itself  would  l>e  ashame<l  to  repeat  any  longer    icr  i>orn 
the  story  of  the  warming-pan.  and  that  multitudes  whom  that  story    *"  J**"*^ 
had  deceived  would  instantly  return  to  their  allegiance.     He  took  on  this 
occasion  all  those  precautions  which,  four  years  before,  he  had  foolishly  and 
perversely  forborne  to  take.     He  contrived  to  transmit  to  England  letters 
sommoning  many  Protestant  women  of  quality  to  assist  at  the  expected 
birth  ;  and  he  promised,  in  the  name  of  his  dear  brother  the  Most  Christian 
King,  that  they  Rhould  be  free  to  come  and  go  in  safety.    Had  some  of  those 
vimesses  l)een  invited  to  Saint  James's  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  June 
1688,  the  House  of  Stuart  might,  perhaps,  now  l)e  reignini;  in  our  island. 
Bnt  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to  regain  one.     It  might  be  true  that 
I  calumnious  fable  had  done  much  to  bring  about  the  Revolution.     But  it 
by  no  means  followed  that  the  most  complete  refutation  of  thnt  fable  would 
bring  about  a  Restoration.     Not  a  single  lady  crossed  the  sea  in  obedience 
to  James's  call.     His  Queen  w^s  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter  ;  but  this 
event  produced  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England,  f 
Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  his  expedition  were  going  on  fast.    He  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  i)lace  of  embarkation  l)cfore  the  Prepara- 
English  government  was  at  all  aware  of  the  danger  which  was  im-  tio"'»'"*«i« 
pending.      It  had  been  long  known  indeed  thai  many  thousands  of  I"  rcl^vUn- 
Irish  were  assembled  in  Normandy:  but  it  was  supposed  that  they  ^ •»*•»""• 
had  been  assembled  merelvthat  they  might  be  mustered  and  drilled  before  they 
Were  sent  to  Flanders,  Piecimont,  and  Catalonia.  X  Now,  however,  intelligence, 
•rriring  from  many  quarters,  left  no  doubt  that  an  invasion  would  I:>e  almost 
iminediately  attempted.  Vigorous  jireparations  for  defence  were  made.  The 
equipping  and  manning  of  the  ships  was  urged  forward  with  vigour.    The 
leguiar  troops  were  drawn  together  between  I^ndon  and  the  Channel.     A 
great  camp  was  formed  on  the  down  which  overlooks  Portsmouth.     The 
militia  all  over  the  kingdom  was  called  out     Two  Westminster  regiments 
and  six  City  regiments,  making  uj)  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men, 
Were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  passed  in  review  before  the  (^ueen.     'i'he 
trainbands  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  marched  down  to  the  coast.   Watch- 
men were  posted  by  the  beacons.     Some  nonjurors  were  imprisoned,  .some 
disarmed,  some  held  to  bail.    The  house  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noted 

iacobite,  was  searched.  He  had  had  time  to  bum  his  papers  and  to  hide 
lis  arms :  but  his  stables  presented  a  most  suspicious  appearance.  Horses 
caough  to  mount  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  were  at  the  mangers  ;  and  this 
circumstance,  though  not  legally  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  treason, 

*  Life  of  James,  it.  479,   534.    Memorials  furnished  by  Ferguson  to  Ho\mc&  '\u  vVc 
Xaime  Papen. 
t  Life  0/ James,  ii,  474-  t  Sec  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of  the  spring  o?  \(xfi. 
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was  lliouglil  Miiriticm,  at  such  ■  conjunctuie,  to  joitify  Ihe  Privy  Coancil 
ill  scihIiiih  liiiii  ii>  (he  Tower." 

M<:anvi'liilo  ImiL-^  had  gone  down  to  hUunny,  which  was  encsniped  muuil 
),.mcii!irs  llie  ii.iMii  of  La  Hogue,  on  Ihe  nonhcm  roost  of  the  peninwiU 
il^"l™yiii  li""'' "  Ijy  the  name  of  Ihc  Colentin.  Before  he  <jnillcd  Sjim 
i^-iKivuc  liintii.iiii-,  he  held  a.  Cfaaptet  of  Ihc  GaMet  for  Ute  purpose  of  od- 
loiuini;  liii  ^^i:l  i]i|r>  the  order.  Two  noblemen  were  honoured  with  thi 
^anii:  ilisthictl.Mi.  I'owis,  who,  among  his  brother  exiles  was  now  culled  i 
iJuke,  nnil  Mclliil,  nbo  had  retunied  from  Ronve,  and  was  again  JliiKt'i 
Prime  Miiii«li.^  f  Iwcn  at  this  moment,  when  it  was  of  Ihe  greaieH  'nh 
porliuict:  111  oiiui  i!i:no  the  sons  of  the  Church  of  Englimii,  none  but  vxad 
the  Clnii'cli  ol  Kiinie  were  thought  worthy  of  any  nutrk  of  royal  favoul. 
I'owis  indi'ed  ii,i;:lLt  be  thought  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  Gorier.  Ufnt 
an  eminent  111- ml  CI  of  the  Englisharistocracy  ;  and  his  countrymen  didilinl 
him  a<i  link-  :i  -.  lla-y  disliked  any  conspioious  PapicL  But  Mellon  wuim 
even  an  I'lii^li^ljiii.iii ;  he  had  never  held  office  in  Eoglaiui :  he  had  oner 
sale  in  the  Kiii^li~!i  PaiUoment ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  pretensjofit  loi 
decoration  ;'i;i  ,.li  iily  l^ugliih.  He  «.is  mutcovcr  hateil  Iw  nil  the  conleildiii* 
factions  of  -ill  ■  J.  i.,  .  ■  il  )■  i  ■■-!  - .  .■  ^n  .  .  ■■_  ;:■  ■!  lii  him  lull 

Edinlrari;!!  ; '.  .   ;  ..r  )u, 

J.-unes  shiiuld  iiave  cliuscn,  at  such  ^  conjuiicliiit,  to  proclaim  to  the  woriJ 
ihat  the  nicti  wIioinhi»  people  nio)-t  abhorred  were  Ihe  men  whom  he  mast 
rleliglited  lo  honour. 

Still  n\oK  strange  seems  the  Declaration  ill  which  he  ntinounced  hi;  In. 
1  uii.~u  letiiiu"*  W  'lis  subjects.  Of  all  tiie  Stale  papei>  which  n-ere  pot 
lic^Lirj.  forth  even  by  him,  it  was  the  most  elaborately  and  o«lentaliau%  ia 
"""-  judicious.  When  ithad  disgusted  and  exasiierated  all  good  Ei^tidi- 
inen  of  all  parties,  the  Papists  at  .Saint  Gennaina  pretended  ihat  it  had  ten 
drawn  up  by  a  stanch  Protestant,  LdwarU  Herbert,  who  had  been  Uiicf 
Justice  »f  the  Common  Picas  liefore  lite  Revolution,  aiid  who  now  bore  Uk 
empty  lillc  of  Chancellor.;  But  it  is  certain  that  Herbert  was  never  con- 
.■.idled  aliout  any  matter  of  importance,  and  that  the  Declaration  was  iht 
wiirkof  Mclfort  andof  Melfort  alone.§  In  truth,  those  ijualilies  of  headand 
heart  wliidi  had  made  Alelfort  the  favourite  of  his  master  shone  forth  ia 
every  sentence.  Not  a  wort!  was  lo  be  found  indicating  thai  three  years  ot 
lianislinicnt  had  inailc  the  King  wiser,  that  lie  hadrepenled  of  a  single  emu. 
that  he  took  lo  himself  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  blame  of  that  revolutioa 
which  had  dethroned  him,  or  that  he  purposed  lo  follow  a  course  in  any  n- 
spcct  diUcriiig  from  that  which  had  already  been  fatal  lo  him.  All  ihe 
char,;ej  which  had  lieen  brought  agidnst  him  lie  pronounced  to  be  ulteriT 
unfounded.  Wicked  men  bad  put  forth  calumnies.  Weak  men  liad  beUeved 
those  calumnies.  He  alone  had  been  liiultless.  ]Ie  held  out  no  hope  lh«l 
he  would  consent  to  any  testriction  of  that  vast  di:4)iensing  power  to  which  - 
he  had  fuimcTly  hiid  claim,  that  lie  would  not  again,  in  defiance  of  tht  ; 
plainest  atalutes,  till  Ihe  I'nvy  Council,  the  liench  of  justice,  the  public 
olliccs,  the  amiv,  tlie  navy,  with  Papists,  that  he  would  not  re-establish  iba 
High  Commission,  that  he  would  not  appoini  a  new  set  of  regulators  to  re- 
iimlel  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  indeed  condescend 
to  sav  that  he  wiuld  maintain  the  le);a!  rights  of  the  Church  of  Englandl 
but  lie  had  saul  ihh  Ufore  ;  and  all  men  knew  what  those  words  meant  i> 
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them  \\'\\\\  n  liutchciy  more  terrible  tlian  any  iliat  uur  i.>laiul  luiil  ever  .-ten. 
lie  published  a  long  list  of  ]>ersons  who  had  no  mercy  to  expect.     Among 
these  were  Ormoud,  Caermartlien,  Nottingham,  Tillotson,   and   Buniet. 
After  the  roll  of  those  who  were  proscribed  by  name,  came  a  series  of  cate- 
gories.    First  stood  all  the  crowd  of  rustics  who  had  been  rude  to  James 
'%»*hen  he  was  stopped  at  Shecmcss  in  his  flight.     These  poor  ignorant 
vretches,  some  hundreds  in  number,  were  reserved  for  another   l)Ioo<1y 
circuit.     Then  His  Majesty,  in  open  defiance  of  tiic  law  of  the  land,  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  doom  to  death  a  multitude  of  ])ersons  who  mttc  guilty  only  uf 
having  acted  under  William  since  William  had  licen  king  in  fact,  and  who 
were  therefore  under  the  protection  of  a  well  known  statute  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.    But  to  James,  statutes  were  .still  what  they  had  always  been.    He 
denounced  %*engeance  against  all  ])ersons  who  had  in  any  manner  lK)rne  a 
fiart  in  the  punisliment  of  any  Jacobite  conspirator,  judges,  counsel,  wit- 
nesses, grand  jurymen,  petty  jur}'men,  sheriffs  and  undersheriffs,  constables 
and  turnkeys,  in  short,  all  the  ministers  of  justice  from  Holt  down  to  Ketch. 
Then  he  threatened  with  the  gallows  all  spies  and  all  informers  who  had 
divulged  to  the  usurpers  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Gcrmains.     AH 
justices  of  the  peace  who  should  not  declare  for  their  rightful  Sovereign  the 
moment  that  they  heard  of  his  landing,  all  gaolers  who  should  not  instantly 
set  political  prisoners  at  liberty,  were  to  l)e  left  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
law.    No  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  a  justice  or  of  a  gaoler  who  might 
be  within  a  hundred  yards  of  one  of  William's  regiments,  and  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  place  where  there  was  a  single  Jacobite  in  arms. 

It  might  have  l)cen  expected  that  James,  after  thus  declaring  iliat  he 
could  hold  out  no  hoi)e  of  mercy  to  large  classes  of  his  subjects,  would  at 
least  have  offered  a  general  pardon  to  the  rest.  But  he  pardoned  nobo<1y. 
He  did  indeed  promise  that  any  offender  who  was  not  in  any  of  the  cate- 
gories of  proscription,  and  who  sliould  by  any  eminent  service  merit  in- 
dulgence, .should  have  a  special  pardon  passed  under  the  Great  Seal.  But, 
with  this  exception,  all  the  offenders,  hundreds  of  thousands  in  number,  were 
merely  informed  that,  if  they  did  no  act  or  thing  in  opposition  to  tlic  King's 
restoration,  they  might  hope  to  be,  at  a  convenient  time,  included  in  a  general 
Act  of  Indemnity. 

The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his  Declaration  over  every  jwrt 
of  the  kingdom,  and  by  <loing  so  rendered  a  great  .ser\'ice  to  j.^j,.^, 
William.     The  general  cry  was  that  the  banished  oppressor  had  pnMiiuod 
at  least  given  Englishmen  fair  warning,  and  that  if,  after  such  a  r'nciirir" 
warning,  they  welcomed  him  home,  they  would  have  no  pretence  ^'^•"• 
for  complaining,  though  every  county  town  should  be  polluted  by  an  assize 
resembhng  that  which  Jeffreys  had  held  at  Taunton.     That  some  hundreils 
of  people, — the  Jacobites  put  the  number  so  low  as  five  hundred, — were  to 
l)e  hanged  i^ithout  pity  was  certain  ;  and  nobody  who  had  concurred  in  the 
Revolution,  nobody  who  had  fought  for  the  new  government  by  sea  or  land, 
no  soldier  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  no  Devonshire 
])loughman  or  Cornish  miner  who  had  taken  arms  to  defend  his  wife  and 
children  against  Tour\'ille,  could  be  certain  that  he  should  not  be  hanged. 
It  was  easy  to  understand  why  James,  instead  of  proclaiming  a  general 
amnesty,  oflercd  special  pardons  under  his  (ircat  Seal.     Every  .such  ])ardon 
must  be  paid  for.  There  was  not  a  priest  in  the  royal  household  who  would 
not  make  his  fortune.     How  abject  too,  how  spiteful,  must  be  the  nature 
of  a  man  who,  engaged  in  the  most  momentous  of  all  undertakings,  and 
aspinng-to  the  noblest  of  nil  prizes,  could  not  refram  from  \>Tod;xvKv\Tv'^\\\aS. 
Jie  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  poor  fisheimeu,\>^caM'&t,  mot^ 
"wo  three  years  before,  they  Lad  pulled  him  about  and  ca\\«^  Vvkv  W^kXOa^V 
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(:icc  \  *  ir,  at  tlie  vciy  moment  when  he  had  the  stronf^l  motives  for  liy. 
ill};  lo  crHicill.ii.e  his  people  by  the  shi>\«  of  demenev,  he  could  not  bnng 
liimfjcir  to  hold  tnwHrds  them  any  Ungunce  but  tnu  of  an  tmplscil:lc 
enemy,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him  when  he  should  be  again  ihnr 
ma<aer?  So  savage  was  his  nature  that,  in  a  sitnalton  in  which  all  ulhn 
tyrants  have  resorted  to  blandishments  and  fair  promises,  he  could  aim 
nothing  hut  rcpronchcs  and  threatK.  1~he  o[ily  words  in  hii  Declmilni 
which  had  any  show  of  gradoasness  were  Ihose  in  which  he  pniniiBifd  to 
send  away  the  foreign  truops  as  soon  as  his  nulhorily  was  rc-e$tal>lisl»d  ; 
and  many  said  that  those  words,  when  examined,  would  be  found  full  tt 
sinister  meaning.  He  held  out  no  hope  thai  he  would  send  away  PoTOb 
Iroops  who  were  his  Own  subjects.  fCis  intentions  were  manifest  Tie 
French  might  go:  but  the  Insh  would  remain.  The  people  of  Engl«d 
were  lo  be  kept  down  by  these  thrice  sn  jugaled  barbarians.  Xo  doBh  ■ 
Kapparee  who  had  run  away  at  N«wton  liuller  and  the  Boyne  might  M 
courage  enough  to  gnard  the  scaffolds  on  «hich  his  conquerors  were  to  di«, 
and  to  lay  waste  our  country  as  he  had  laid  waste  his  own. 

The  (Jueen  and  her  ministers,  instead  of  attempting  lo  sajiprcss  Jaowi't 
manifesto,  very  wixly  reptiiUed  U,  ftcd  Mat  it  forth  Ucensed  by  theSegn- 

tary  of  Slate,  and  interspersed  with  remarks  bv  a  shrewd  and ■  - 

It  V  -      ■   ■ 


di^rel  rhymes  i  and  it  was  left  undefended  ( 

Indeed,  some  of  the  ni.  li'Hi'i  -  n'  i  ■  ,■>  min 
effect  which  this  manif<  ■'  in.  v 

and  pul)lislicd  as  their  n- 1  ■■  :■     i  >■■■  V.t 

professions  and  pronii-.  .      I  '  ■■.  ■      "I     i  i) 

Eeople  «ith  the  exccpli.^-i  •  f  i...!  ;  •  r  ,  :ir,iii. 
opes  of  great  remissions  uf  isxniioii.  Tlioyr 
he  would  entrust  the  whole  ecclesiastical  adi 
bishops.  But  ihU 
showing  that  even 
e  labouring  to  le 
to  man  read  the 


alarmed  by  obwrring  ih: 
■fcled  to  treat  it  .is  tpurioiu, 
ion  a  paper  full  urgticioiD 
■  a  free  pardon  lo  all  hb 
.  They  made  him  hold  wii 
ie  him  pledge  his  word  that 
0  the  nonjunsi 
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V'::l  \V|-.-j.       In  tiir.li,  l.t-  w.i-  a  j;i-"".>.tr  0:1!)  Ikc.ui-;    :i«-  v..i>  ;,  r   ;.i.,-t    mi- 
i'Jcr;.iU  aiv.i  acriinoniou>  «»i   Whigs,      lie  liioui;iu  liimscli   .iiul   liis  laLiioii 
UDgniiefuIIy  neglected  by  William,  and  was  for  a  time  too  much  hhnded  l>y 
nMntmeol  to  perceive  that  it  would  Ix:  mere  madness  in  tlie  old  Kouiui- 
beadi,  the  old  li^clusionists,  to  punish  William  by  recalling  James,      'i'hc 
nearpros^icct  of  an  invasion,  and  the  Declaration  in  which  Englishmen  were 
plainly  told  what  they  had  to  exi)ect  if  that  invasion  should  be  succcs:>ful, 
produced,  it  should  beem,  a  ^uddcn  change  in  Russell's  feelings  ;  and  that 
change  he  distinctly  avoweil.     *'  1  wish,"  he  .said  to  Lloyd,   "  to  serve  Kin^ 
James.    The  thing  might  be  done  if  it  were  not  his  own  fault.    lUit  he  takes 
the  wrong  way  with  us.     Let  him  forget  all  the  pa^t :  let  him  grant  a  general 
paidon  ;  and  then  I  will  see  what  1  can  do  for  him."     Lloyd  hinted  some- 
thing alx)ut  the  honours  and  rewards  designed  for  Russell  himself.    I^ut  the 
Aiimiral,  witli  the  spirit  worthy  of  a  belter  man,  cut  him  short.     **  I  do  not 
wish  to  hear  anything  on  that  subject.     My  solicitude  is  for  the  public. 
.Aitd  do  not  think  that  I  will  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  ^ca. 
Understand  this,  that  if  1  meet  them  I  fight  them,  aye,  though  His  Majesty 
himself  should  be  on  board.*' 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to  James :  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  alarmed  him.  He  was,  indeed,  possessed  with  a  belief  that  Russell. 
even  if  willing,  w*ould  not  be  able  to  induce  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the 
Lnglish  navy  to  fight  against  their  old  King,  who  was  also  their  old  Admiral. 
The  hopes  which  James  felt  he  and  his  favourite  Melfort  succee<lccl  in  im- 
}iarting  to  Lewis  and  to  I^wb>*s  ministers.*  But  for  those  hope^,  indeed,  it 
IS  probable  that  all  thoughts  of  invading  England  in  the  course  of  that  year 
Would  have  been  laid  aside.  For  the  extensive  jjlan  which  had  been  formc<l 
m  the  winter  had,  in  the  cour>e  of  the  spring,  1)oen  disconcerteil  by  a  suc- 
cession of  accidents  such  a>>  are  beyond  the  control  of  human  wiMloni.  The 
time  fixe<l  for  the  assembling  of  all  the  maritime  forces  01  F'ranceat  I'shant 
iiad  long  elapsed ;  and  not  a  single  sail  had  appeared  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  The  Atlantic  squadron  was  still  detaine<l  by  bad  weather  in 
the  port  of  Brest.  The  Mediterranean  squadron,  oppo^ed  by  a  strong  west 
wind,  was  vainly  struggling  to  pass  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  'Fwo  tine  vessels 
had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.f  Meanwhile  the  admiralties  of  the 
allied  powers  had  been  active.  Before  the  end  of  April  the  English  licet 
was  ready  to  sail.  Three  noble  ship^,  just  launched  from  our  duckyanls, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  water.*  William  had  been  hastening  tbe 
maritime  preparations  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  and  his  exertions  had  l)cen 
successful  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  a  fine  squadron  from  the  Texel 
appeared  in  the  Dovnis.  Soon  came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the 
Meuse  squadron,  the  Zealand  squadron.Ji  The  whole  force  ot  the  The  Unc- 
confederate  powers  was  assembled  at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  second  i>ut*h'* 
week  of  May,  more  than  ninety  sail  of  the  line,  manned  by  between  iic<.t,join. 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great  maritime 
nations.  Russell  had  the  chief  command.  He  was  assisted  by  Sir  Ralph 
Delaval,  Sir  John  Ashby,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Rear  Admiral  Carter,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Rooke.  Of  the  Dutch  officers,  Van  Almonde  was  highest 
in  rank. 

No  mightier  armament  had  ever  apj^ared  in  the  British  Channel.    There 
was  little  reason  for  apprehension  that  such  a  force  could  l)e  de-  i^jn^^ 
feated  in  a  fair  conAict.     Nevertheless  there  was  great  uneasiness  of  the  i.nj;- 
in  Ixjndon.     It  was  known  that  there  was  a  Jacobite  parly  in  the 
navy.    Ahtmiiag  rumours  had  worked  their  way  round  lioni  Viawcc.   Vv  w^x.'a 

*  Sheridan  .MS.  ;  3/«^mD/rc.s  de  J).nn«eau. 
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said  lliA'  ihe  cucniy  PL^ckoned  ontheco-operaliooof  somenflhoseofSccrtOti 
wIkwc  firtelily,  in  ihii  crisia,  Ihe  safety  of  the  Stale  might  depend.  Ra»»ell, 
as  far  a*  can  nciw  \>e  liiscovered,  was  slill  unsuspected.  Bnl  olhcr^  who 
were  pmlialil)-  ]eS3  criminal,  had  been  more  indiKreel.  At  nJl  the  colfcp- 
hoiisi-i  a<!mitalsardctiptftowwo*niention*ilbynBmeiw  trsilors  who  oochl 
Id  !«  instantly  cashiered,  if  not  shot.  It  was  even  ctmfHleniJy  nffirmed  Ihai 
.icime  of  the  goilty  hail  been  put  under  «rwt,  and  olhei-i  fumed  out  of  the 
ser\-Lcc.  TheQiTccii  and  hec  eouiMellors  were  in  a  great  Binut.  It  was  not 
easy  toi^ny  whtlher  [he  dmgcf  of  Inratinj;  the  susjieeted  iwfBontor  Ihe  dan- 
ger of  removing  them  were  the  greater.  Mary,  with  many  painful  raitgiv- 
ings.  reiicilvcd,  ani1  the  crent  pruTed  that  she  resolved  wiwly,  to  treat  the 
evil  ri^pi)rls  as  cnliiinnitnii,  lo  make  n  solemn  appeal  to  Ihe  honour  of  tba 
accused  yenllenuii,  ^nd  then  to  lru«  the  safety  of  her  kingdom  to  Iheir 
national  and  i>roffs'U>nal  Kplril. 

On  the  lifteeiidi  nf  Mav  a  gteal  assembly  of  officers  iras  conroked  bi 
Saint  Helen's  on  brMid  of  the  BritanniB,  a  fine  ihree  dcclter,  from  which 
Russell'*  flag  was  n.Mni:;.  The  Admiral  told  them  thai  ht-  had  received  ■ 
despatch  wliicli  \\<i  v,,\~  charged  to  read  to  them.  It  was  from  Nollinfiham. 
'I'hc  Queen,  the  ScLrciaty  wrote,  had  been  infarmed  that  stories  idecply 
affecting  the  character  of  Ihe  naYy  were  in  drenlation.  It  had  even 
been  affirmed  thnt  shi-  had  found  hci-sclf  under  ihe  nccc->sity  (if  (lism).s!:m.; 
many  officers.  llHl  Her  M.ajesly  was  delcmiineii  lo  believe  nothing  npaiu-i 
those  brave  servants  of  the  State.  The  Kenllenien  who  had  been  so  fmillv 
^landcred  mi;.,'ht  be  assure-i  that  she  placed  entire  reliance  on  ihem.  Thi'-, 
letter  wa^  ad miobly  calculated  to  work  on  thoiie  to  whom  it  ■•»!&  oddresscil. 
\'er)'  few  of  ihcm  probably  lind  l>een  gnilly  of  any  worse  iilTcncc  than  ra-.li 
and  angiy  talk  over  their  wine.  They  were  as  yet  only  grumbler^;.  If 
(hey  had  fancied  that  they  were  market!  men,  they  might  in  selfile fence 
have  become  tmitors.  They  became  enthusinstically  loyal  as  itoon  a<  they 
ivere  assured  that  the  Queen  reposed  entire  confidenci-  in  their  loyalty. 
Tbey  eagerly  signeil  an  address  in  which  they  entreated  her  to  lielicve  that 
they  would,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  alacritv.  venture  their  lives  in 
defence  of  her  rights,  of  Knglish  freedom,  and  of  ('he  Protestant  rcligiim. 
aL;ains(  all  foreign  and  Pojiish  invaders.  "Clod,"  ibei-  added,  "jire^rvc 
your  person,  direct  your  counsels,  and  pros]ier  your  arms  ;  and  let  all  yi>ur 
people  say  Amen."* 

The  sincerity  of  these  jTofeSsinns  was  soon  bronf;ht  to  the  tett.  A  few 
hours  after  the  meeting  on  board  of  tiie  ISritannia  tlie  mails  of  Toiir- 
ville's  sfiuadron  were  seen  from  the  cliffs  of  Portland,  fine  messen^T 
[galloped  witli  the  news  from  Weymouth  la  London,  and  roused  Whitehall  at 
■three  in  the  mnming.  Another  took  the  coast  road,  an<l  carrieil  the  in- 
idligenee  to  Russell.  All  was  ready:  and  on  the  morning  of  the  .seven- 
Lventh  of  May  the  ailiei!  fleet  stooti  out  to  sea.+ 

Tourviile  hail  with  him  only  his  own  sipadron,  consisting  of  forty.four 
ii.iiii,  ,.r  ships  of  the  line.  Hut  he  had  received  positive  orders  to  p'roieil 
I-.  ii"i:ur.  (1,^.  (l(;5cent  onKngland,  anil  not  toilecline  aliatlle.  Though  the>.e 
orders  hail  been  given  liefore  it  wa."!  known  at  Versailles  that  the  rtuteb  and 
ICnglish  fleets  had  ioiued.  lie  was  not  disposed  to  lake  on  himself  tlie  re- 
sponsibility of  iliMibcdicnce.  He  still  remembered  with  bitterness  the 
leprimand  whicli  hi<i  extreme  caution  had  drawn  upon  bim  after  the  fight  o) 
lleachy  Head.  He  would  not  again  be  told  that  he  was  a  timid  and  uiicn- 
lerprising  commander,  that  he  had  no  courage  but  the  vulgar  coumgc  of  a 
common  sailor.  He  «as  alio  (lersuaded  that  the  <iclds  against  hint  were 
rather  appaitiit  than  real.  lie  Wlieved,  on  the  authority  of  James  and 
•  I,DnH"i.  c„,..yK.  M.iv  i6.  i^fl- :  iiiirrt™. 
t  N,..ci>,-ii  I,.'»r.!IV  Di.i^s  :  l.«iJ..ii  G.imlv.  May  19.  .'^i 
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Melfort,  that  the  English  seamen,  from  the  flag  officers  down  to  the  cabin 
boys,  were  Jacobites.  Tliose  who  fought  would  fight  with  half  a  Iieart ; 
and  there  would  probably  be  numerous  desertions  at  the  most  critical 
moment  Animated  by  such  hopes  he  sailed  from  Brest,  steered  fmt 
towards  the  north-east,  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  then 
•tmck  across  the  Channel  towards  La  Hogue,  where  the  army  which  he 
was  to  convoy  to  England  had  already  begun  to  embark  on  board  of  the 
transports.  He  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  Barf)eur  when,  before  am- 
rise,  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  he  saw  tlie  great  armament  of 
the  allies  stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He  determined  to  bear  down 
on  them.  By  eight  the  two  lines  of  battle  were  formed  ;  bot  it  was  eleren 
before  the  firing  began.  It  soon  became  plain  that  the  English,  from  the 
Admiral  downwards,  were  resolved  to  do  their  duty.  Russell  had  visited  all 
his  ships,  and  exhorted  all  his  crews.  **  If  your  commanders  play  false,"  be 
said,  "overboard  with  them,  and  with  myself  the  first."  There  was  no  de- 
fection. There  was  no  slackness.  Carter  was  the  first  who  broke  the  French 
line.  He  was  struck  by  a  splinter  of  one  of  his  own  yard  arms,  and  fell 
dyh^  on  the  deck.  He  would  not  be  carried  below.  He  would  not  let  go 
his  sword.  "  Fight  the  ship,"  were  his  last  words  :  **  fight  the  ship  as  long 
as  she  can  swim.  The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  roar  « 
the  guns  was  distinctly  heard  more  than  twenty  miles  off  by  the  army 
which  was  encamped  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  the  wind  was  favourable  to  the  French  :  they  were  opposed  to 
only  half  of  the  allied  fleet ;  and  against  that  half  they  maintained  the  con- 
flict with  their  nsunl  courage  and  with  more  than  their  usual  seamanship* 
After  a  hard  and  doubtful  fight  of  five  hours,  Tourville  thought  that  enough 
had  been  done  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  white  flag,  and  began  to  draw 
off.  But  by  this  time  the  wind  had  veered,  and  was  with  the  allies.  They 
were  now  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  great  superiority  of  force.  They 
came  on  fast.  The  retreat  of  the  French  became  a  flight.  Tourville 
fought  his  own  ship  desperately.  She  was  named,  in  allusion  to  Lewis's 
favourite  emblem,  the  Royal  Sun,  and  was  widely  renowned  as  the  finest 
vessel  in  the  world.  It  was  reported  among  the  English  sailors  that  she 
was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Great  King,  and  that  he  appeared  there, 
as  he  appeared  in  the  Place  of  Victories,  with  vanquished  nations  in  chains 
beneath  his  feet.  The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like  a  great 
fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every  side  from  her  hundred  and 
four  portholes.  She  was  so  formidably  manned  that  all  attempts  to  board 
her  failed.  Long  after  sunset,  she  got  clear  of  her  assailants,  and,  with  aU 
her  scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the  coast  of  Normandy.  She  had 
suffered  so  much  that  Tourville  hastily  remove<l  his  flag  to  a  ship  of  ninety 
guns  which  was  named  the  Ambitious.  By  this  time  his  fleet  was  scat- 
tered far  over  the  sea.  About  twenty  of  his  smallest  ships  made  their  escape 
by  a  road  which  was  too  perilous  for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of  despair. 
In  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick  sea  fog,  they  ran,  with  all 
their  sails  spread,  through  the  boiling  vraves  and  treacherous  rocks  of  the 
Race  of  Aldemcy,  and,  by  a  strange  good  fortune,  arrived  without  a  single 
disaster  at  Saint  Maloes.  The  pursuers  did  not  venture  to  follow  the  fugi- 
tives into  that  terrible  strait,  the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky  to  venture  into  the  Race  of 
Aldemey  fled  to  the  havens  of  the  Cotentin.  The  Royal  Sun  and  two 
other  three  deckers  reached  Cherburg  in  safety.     The  Ambitious,  with 

•  RusseH's  Letter  to  Notiingham,  May  30,  1692,  in  the  London  Gazette  of  May  23  ; 
Particular*  of  Another  Letter  from  the  Fleet,  published  bv  authority ;  Burchett ;  Burnet, 
ii.  93  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  493,  494  ;  NnrcisMis  LiitlrcU's  l3iary  ;  Memoires  de  Berwick. 
Src  also  the  conttrnporary  ballad  on  the  battle,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  English 
itrecl  poetr>',  and  the  Advice  to  .1  Painter,  1692. 
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[welvc  other  ships,  all  lirst  rates  oi  second  ratei,  took  rcFiige  in  the  Bay  ol 
La  1  lo^ue,  close  lii  tin.-  hcadqamrtera  of  the  army  of  James. 

'Y\\>t  ilirce  sliipsuhich  lud  ficd  lo  Clierburg  were  clouly  chased  by  ao 
un  iiiultr  the  comraand  of  DelavaL*  He  found  ihem  hauled 
ii'altr  wliere  no  large  man-of-war  couid  get  at  ihem.  He 
niiicd  lo  attack  them  with  his  tireships  and  bocils.  The  service 
inil  succeashjly  performed.  In  a  short  lime  the  Royal  Sun 
iisoils  were  burned  to  aihei.  Part  of  the  crewa  escapal  lo  the 
r[  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

^u^-.L>II  with  the  greater  part  of  his  victorious  fleet  hod  block- 
y  of  1j  !li:i;ue.  Here,  as  at  Cherbuij,  the  French  men-of-war 
iLj  shallow  water.  They  were  close  to  (he  camp  of 
-\iiidd  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Sixof  tbem  were 
moored  uiidtr  a  full  luined  LiSKt.  The  test  lay  under  the  guns  of  uiolhcr 
fort  iiaiiitd  Saint  \':i:i-,t,  where  James  had  fixed  his  headquarters,  and  where 
the  Briiish  Hnj;,  vaii«i;aled  by  the  crosses  of  Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew, 
Iiun;;  by  the  side  uf  the  white  flog  of  France.  Marshal  Uellefoiuls  had  planted 
several  batteries  vhiih.  it  «as  thooght,  would  deter  the  boldest  enemy  (rom 
approaching  either  Fort  Ijsset  w  Fort  Saint  Vaast.  James,  however,  who 
knew  something  of  English  Mamen,  was  not  perfectly  at  ease,  and  proposed 
to  send  strong  liinlies  of  soldiers  on  board  of  the  ships.  But  Tourville  would 
nol  consent  lo  put  such  a  slur  on  his  profession. 

Russell  meaiiu'hilc  was  preparing;  for  an  attack.  On  the  afternoon  c>f  the 
iwcnty-lhird  oC  May  all  was  ready.  A  flotilla  cousisting  o(  slou|>.s  of  fire- 
khips,  and  of  two  hundred  boats,  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Kooke. 
The  whole  armament  was  in  the  highest  suirils.  'ilic  rowers,  flushed  by  suc- 
cess, and  animated  by  the  thought  that  lliey  were  going  to  fight  uiidet  ilie 
eyes  of  the  French  and  lri>h  troops  who  liail  been  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjugating  England,  pulled  manfully  ami  with  loud  huzzas  lowaiils 
Ilie  .six  huge  wooden  ca.illc!,  which  lay  close  <o  Fort  Lisset.  The  Frendi, 
(hough  an  eminently  brave  people,  have  always  Ijcen  more  liable  to  sudden 
panics  than  their  phlegmatic  neighbours  the  English  and  Germans.  On 
this  day  there  was  a  panic  both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army.  Tourville 
ordered  his  sailors  10  man  tlieir  boats,  and  would  have  led  them  to  encounter 
tlie  enemy  in  tile  bay.  But  his  example  and  his  exhortations  were  vain. 
His  boats  turned  round  and  dcd  in  confusion.  Tlie  ships  were  ahaiKloned. 
The  cannonade  from  Fort  Lisset  was  so  feeble  and  ill  directed  Ihat  it  did 
no  exetution.  The  regiments  on  the  beach,  after  wasting  a  few  musket 
shots,  drew  olf.  The  English  boarded  the  men^if-WBr,  set  them  on  flre. 
and  having  performed  this  great  service  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  re- 
treated at  a  late  hour  with  the  retreating  tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blaic 
during  the  night  1  and  now  and  then  a  loud  eiiplosion  announced  that  the 
flames  liad  reached  a  powder  room  or  a  tier  of  loaded  guns.  At  eight  the 
next  morning  the  tide  came  back  strong  ;  and  with  the  tide  came  back  Rookc 
and  his  two  hundred  boats.  The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend 
the  vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saint  'Vaasl.  louring  a  few  minutes  the 
batteries  did  some  execiit  ion  among  the  crews  of  our  skiffs  ;  but  the  struggle 
was  si>on  over.  The  French  Jiourcd  fast  out  of  their  ships  on  one  side  ;  (he 
English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and,  with  loud  shouts,  turned  tlie 
cajitured  gtms  again>il  the  shore.  The  batteries  were  speetiily  silenced. 
James  and  Melfort,  Bellefonds  and  Tourville.  looked  on  in  helpless  despon- 
dency  while  the  secinid  conllagralion  proceeded.  The  coni]uerors,  leaving 
ihe  ships  of  H-ar  in  flames  made  their  way  into  an  inner  liasin  where  many 
transports  lay.  Eight  of  tlieiiu  vessels  were  set  on  fire.  Several  were  taken 
*  S«F  Di-lAval'^  Lcu«r  to  Xollinglum,  dnted  Clicrbilrgi  May  ;7,  1691,  in  ihc  Londija 
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in  tow.  The  rest  would  have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  off,  had  not 
the  sea  again  begun  to  ebb.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more  ;  and  the  vic- 
torious flotilla  slowly  retired,  insulting  the  hostile  camp  with  a  thundering 
chant  of  **  God  save  the  King." 

Thus  ended,  at  noon  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  the  great  conflict  which 
had  raged  during  five  days  over  a  \%'ide  extent  of  sea  and  shore.  One  Eng- 
lish fireship  had  perished  in  its  calling.  Sixteen  French  men-of-war,  all 
noble  vessels,  and  eight  of  them  three  deckers,  had  been  sunk  or  burned 
dovini  to  the  water-edge.  The  battle  is  called,  from  the  place  where  it  ter- 
minated, the  battle  ofLa  Ilogue.* 

The  news  was  received  in  London  with  boundless  exultation.  In  the 
fight  on  the  open  sea,  indeed,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  allies  Rejoicings 
had  been  so  great  that  they  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  sue-  *"  tngUnd. 
cess.  But  the  courage  and  skill  with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats 
had,  in  a  French  harbour,  in  sight  of  a  French  army,  and  under  the  fire  of 
French  batteries,  destroyed  a  fine  French  fleet,  amply  justified  the  pride 
with  which  our  fathers  pronounced  the  name  of  La  Hogue.  That  we  may 
fully  enter  into  their  feelings,  we  must  remember  that  this  was  the  first  great 
check  that  had  ever  been  given  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
the  first  great  victory  that  the  English  had  gained  over  the  French  since  the 
day  of  Agincourt.  The  stain  left  on  our  fame  by  the  shameful  defeat  of 
Beachy  Head  was  effaced.  This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own.  The 
Dutch  had  indeed  done  their  duty,  as  they  have  always  done  it  in  maritime 
war,  whether  fighting  on  our  side  or  against  us,  whether  victorious  or  van- 
quished. But  the  English  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Russell  who 
commanded  in  chief  was  an  Englishman.  Delaval  who  directed  the  attack 
on  Cherburg  was  an  Englishman.  Rooke  who  led  the  flotilla  into  the  Bay 
of  La  Ilogue  was  an  Englishman.  The  only  two  officers  of  note  who  had 
fallen.  Admiral  Carter  and  Captain  Hastings  of  the  Sandwich,  were  English- 
men. Yet  the  pleasure  wth  which  the  good  news  was  received  here  must  not 
be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  national  pride.  The  island  was  safe.  The  plea- 
sant pastures,  cornfields,  and  commons  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey  would  not 
be  the  seat  of  war.  The  houses  and  gardens,  the  kitchens  and  dairies,  the  cel- 
lars and  plate  chests,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  gentry  and  clergy  would 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  Rapparees,  who  had  sacked  the  dwellings  and 
skinned  the  cattle  of  the  Englishry  of  Leinster,  or  of  French  dragoons  accus- 
tomed to  live  at  free  quarter  on  the  Protestants  of  Auvergne.  Whigs  and 
Tories  joined  in  thanking  God  for  this  great  deliverance  ;  and  the  most 
respectable  nonjurors  could  not  but  be  glad  at  heart  that  the  rightful  King 
was  not  to  be  brought  back  by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was  therefore  all  but  universal.  During  several  days  the 
bells  of  London  pealed  without  ceasing.  Flags  were  flying  on  all  the  steeples. 
Rows  of  candles  were  in  all  the  windows.  Bonfires  were  at  all  the  comers 
of  the  streets.  +  The  sense  which  the  government  entertained  of  the  services 
of  the  navy  was  promptly,  judiciously,  and  gracefully  manifested.  Sidney 
and  Portland  were  sent  to  meet  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  accom- 

•  London  Gaz.,  May  26,  1692  :  Burchett's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea  ;  Baden  to 
the  States  General,  .  1--  ;  Life  of  James  i«.  494  ;  Russell's  Letters  in  the  Commons* 
Journals  of  Nov.  28,  1692  ;  An  Account  of  the  Great  Victor^*,  1692  :  Monthly  Mercuries 
for  June  and  July  1692;  Paris  Gazette,  t*^*   ;  Van  Almonde's  despatch  to  the  Stat*"* 

General,  dated  r  *^  -  -  1692.     The  French  official  account  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly 

Mercury  for  Jufv.  A  report  drawn  up  by  Foucault,  Intendant  of  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandvt  will  be  found  in  M.  Gipefijruc  s  Louis  XIV. 

t  An  Account  of  the  late  Great  Victor>',  1692  ;  Monthly  Mercury  for  June  :  B.iden  to 

the  States  General,  -,  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diar\'. 

June  3  ' 
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paiiitil  by  Rudit^iL-^,  .1.  ilie  repicMniative  of  tlkc  Tones.  Tlie  three  Itxdt 
Cuok  doKii  u-IlIi  \Xi\^m  [liuty-uveu  thouujid  pounds  in  coin,  which  Ihoj' 
viitie  \Q  disiriliuie  ^  a  doiuiUrc  lunuii^  Uic  tailors.*  G^jd  nunlals  wem 
,i;iven  to  i he  officers.  +  The  remains  of  flu'.iiiigs  and  Caner  wtre  brought  on 
short:  wilh  ev>:ry  iii^ik  of  honnui.  Carter  wen  liuried  at  ParUmoulh,  with 
a  gieal  ilibjiLiy  uf  milKary  pomp.!  The  Ciirpu  of  Hastings  was  carried  up 
10  Loiuloii.  and  laid,  with  luuinul  MilemDiiy,  uodar  the  pavetneiu  of  Saiat 
janics's  C'hui't;li,  i'Jic  foolgDsrili,  with  Fcvcrted  urmi,  cMxjrIcd  the  hcanc 
Yavx  royal  nlatc  caniiigeti,  each  drawa  by  uk  horses,  ware  in  the  jiroeeasjon  ■. 
;i  troMd  cif  men  uf  (ni,ility  in  mourning  clodit  filial  the  pens  j  ind  the 
ISiibop  of  Uticolii  ]'jL-achcd  r      'im  :inon.g    While  uich  marks  of 

ropucl  were  iKiiii  lu  ihu  ^laio,         '  vete  luH  neg^ltscted.    FiAy  Mir- 

jjerjiis,  pleiitifiilly  hii|i[<lieJ  wjlL  .  liAndaeei,  and  drugs,  were  acnt 

iloH-n  in  all  li.-i.~tc  fniiii  l^ndd  th.!|     It  is  oat  eo-sy  liir  ui  lt> 

fi>rrii  a  noiioii  ut  die  rliE&culty  len  was  in  providing  oi  short 

notiix-  L-ommodioua  Uidlv  aa_  lance  for  hundred*  of  najnicil 

and  lacerated  nieO.     At  pnNDi  h  every  large  lowii,  con  bcoM 

•irKiimi' ijiacious  psbce  u  wlllci  t  lalximer  who  hai  fractured  a 

liinli  may  liiid  an  exculleat:oi4r  "»'  nltendant,  a  cxraful  noAi*, 

ineilicliics  uf  the  be-^  qualiHi  VbA.  ^  Mt  widb  M  an  imntlid  rcqsireih 

111  t  ilieri.  uan  not  tlien,  in  Ine  whole  .du  ■,  a  single  infimutry  supported  liy 
toUml-iry  conlnliutioo  Even  in  itie  cai-ilal  llic  oiil)  c  IiIuli  1  jx-n  to  the 
wounded  win.  llie  two  iiiLictit  ]>o>|iiUls  of  'Mini  1  lionias  ami  ^.uiit  Itjt 
lliulonu.H  liie  Queen  (,aveordListliat  111  bulli  tliLu.  l1uap1l-1l~a1ra11g1.nK.nt3 
~li<iuld  lie  1111  II  at  llie  {niblic  charge  for  ihi  icixplioii  of  iiatiinls  from  llu. 
diet  \  At  llie  bami.  time  u  was  announced  thai  aiiohli.  and  lasting  memonjl 
of  tlic  t,ralitude  u  Inch  Lii^land  felt  for  the  cout~i{^  and  intnodMn  of  lice 
~jilurs  w  uld  toon  riMioii  a  site  eminently  ippropiiate  Among  the  kubuiliiii 
residences  uf  uur  kings,  that  which  Moud  at  lirecnwiiJi  h^  long  hild  -1 
dnitin),ui'<Iicd  place  LharLs  the  Second  liked  the  situition,  and  deiermineil 
lu  rebuild  tlie  houH.  and  lo  improve  the  gardenx  Soon  afur  his  realoratiiin, 
lie  Ixigan  to  ereet,  on  a  spot  almost  iiaslied  bv  the  Tlianieo  at  high  tide, 
a  mansion  uf  \a..t  extent  and  cost  liehinil  Ihe  [lolace  were  planled  lunj; 
aicnues  of  trees  uhieh  when  William  Tei[,ned,  wen.  scarcely  inuTk  than 
saplint,''.  I'ul  uliicli  Iiive  now  covered  With  tlleir  niiasy  !<hade  the  summer 
rainlilen  of  seiLial  generations  On  lhcslo|ie  which  has  lung  been  the  scene 
i>l  llu.  hobd-iv  s|X)rI~uf  ihe  Londoner-.,  were  eunstruetcd  l]it,hLi  of  lerriu.-., 
uf  whieh  the  ^e^llt,e>  may  still  In.  disteriitd  Tlie  Queen  no«  ]  ubiiely 
deehted  ni  her  husband  %  name  that  the  building  eunimcneed  byLhailc 
•.bold  i  I  L  coni[ileled,  and  should  be  a  lelreat  for  stamen  disable  1  in  ibe 
sen  ice  of  tlieir  country  "• 


and  sus]iicious  moud.  In  many  )>arts  of  England  a  nonjuror  could  ii 
show  himself  williunl  great  risk  of  being  tnsultul.  A  report  that  anns  wer 
hidden  in  n  house  sulnccd  to  bring  a  furious  mob  10  the  duor.  The  niai 
sion  of  one  Jacobite  gcntlem.-ui  in  Kent  had  been  altackcil,  .and,  aflcra  li^l 
in  which  several  sliols  were  II red,  had  been  slmiiit-d  and  pulleil  down.t 
June  ^  1691 ;  Monlliiy  Mcrcurj'  :  lladcn  10  ihc  iiuiL.  Gciki.. 


\ 


JunMl:.N»rei-«mi.;iii 

ILo'XnG.i^^^iirj".  .  . 
I  Kadcn  Id  Ihc'  SlalH  Geh 


;  Muiuhly  .Mcru 


I  Iliid,  12^  ;  Kareissu.  Lmlnlla  Diaij-. 
TAn  ,\.c<,u,.r  ..f^l,,:  luic  r.w,i  Vklory,  il^i ; 
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Yet  such  riots  were  by  no  means  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  fever  which 
had  inflamed  the  whole  society.  The  exposure  of  Fuller^  in  February,  had, 
as  it  seemed,  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  that  vile  tribe  of  which  Oates 
was  the  patriarch.  During  some  weeks,  indeed,  the  world  was  disposed  to 
be  unreasonably  incredulous  about  plots.  But  in  April  there  was  a  reaction. 
The  French  and  Irish  were  coming.  There  was  but  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  there  were  traitors  in  the  island.  Whoever  pretended  that  he  could 
point  out  those  traitors  was  sure  to  be  heard  with  attention  ;  and  there  was 
not  wanting  a  false  witness  to  avail  himself  of  Uic  golden  opportunity. 

This  fake  witness  was  named  Robert  Young.  His  history  was  in  his 
own  lifetime  so  fully  investigated,  and  so  much  of  his  correspon-  Young's 
dence  has  been  preserved,  that  the  whole  man  is  before  us.  His  p'^*- 
character  is  indeed  a  curious  study.  His  birthplace  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute among  three  nations.  The  Englisli  pronounced  him  Irish.  The  Irish, 
not  being  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  havmg  him  for  a  countryman,  afhrmcd 
that  he  was  bom  in  Scotland.  Wherever  he  may  have  been  bom,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  where  he  was  bred  ;  for  his  phraseology  is  precisely  that 
of  the  Teagucs  who  were,  in  his  time,  favourite  characters  on  our  stage. 
He  called  himself  a  priest  of  the  Established  Church  :  but  he  was  in  tmth 
only  a  deacon  ;  and  his  deacon's  orders  he  had  obtained  by  producing  forged 
certificates  of  his  learning  and  moral  character.  Long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion he  held  curacies  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ;  but  he  did  not  remain 
many  days  in  any  spot.  He  was  driven  from  one  place  by  the  scandal 
which  was  the  effect  of  his  lawless  amours.  He  rode  away  from  another 
place  on  a  borrowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned.  He  settled  in  a  third 
parish,  and  was  taken  up  for  bigamy.  Some  letters  which  he  wrote  on  this 
occasion  from  the  gaol  of  Cavan  have  been  preserved.  He  assured  each  of 
his  wives,  with  the  most  frightful  imprecations,  that  she  alone  was  the  object 
of  his  love  ;  and  he  thus  succeeded  in  inducing  one  of  them  to  support  him 
in  prison,  and  the  other  to  save  his  life  by  forswearing  herself  at  the  assizes. 
The  only  specimens  which  remain  to  us  of  his  method  of  imparting  religious 
instruction  are  to  l)e  found  in  these  epistles.  He  compares  himself  to  David, 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  who  had  been  guilty  both  of  adultery  and 
murder.  He  declares  that  he  repents  :  he  prays  for  the,  forgiveness  of  the 
Almighty,  and  then  intreats  his  dear  honey,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  perjure  her- 
self. Having  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  he  wandered  during  several  years 
about  Ireland  and  England,  begging,  stealing,  cheating,  personating,  forging, 
and  lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  names.  In  1684  ne  was  convicted  at 
Bury  of  having  fraudulently  counterfeited  Sancroft's  signature,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  pillory  and  to  imprisonment.  From  his  dungeon  he  wrote  to 
implore  the  Primate's  mercy.  The  letter  may  still  be  read  with  all 
the  original  bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling.*  The  writer  acknowlec'.;;ed 
his  guilt,  wished  that  his  eyes  were  a  fountain  of  water,  and  declared  that 
he  should  never  know  peace  till  he  had  received  episcopal  absolution.  He 
very  cunningly  tried  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Arclibishop,  by  profess- 
ing a  mortal  hatred  of  Dissenters.  But,  as  all  this  contrition  and  all  this 
orthodoxy  produced  no  effect,  the  penitent,  after  swearing  bitterly  to  be 
revenged  on  Sancroft,  betook  himself  to  another  device.  The  Western  In- 
surrection had  just  broken  out.  The  magistrates  all  over  the  country  were 
but  too  ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against 
Whigs  and  Nonconformists.  Young  declared  on  oath  that,  to  his  know- 
ledge, a  design  had  been  formed  in  Suffolk  against  the  life  of  King  James, 
and  named  a  peer,  several  gentlemen,  and  ten  Presbyterian  ministers,  as 
parlies  to  the  plot.     Some  of  the  accused  were  brought  to  trial  ;  and  Young 

*  I  give  one  short  sentence  as  a  specimen  :  "  O  fie  that  ever  it  should  be  said  that  a 
clergyman  have  committed  such  durty  actions  ! " 
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appeared  in  llic  '.luiicis  boi :  but  the  slory  which  he  told  was  proved  bjr 
overwhelming  e'.idfnce  lo  be  false.  Soon  after  Ihe  kcvolulion  he  wwi 
again  convicted  of  forjjery,  pilloried  for  the  fonrlh  Or  fifth  lime,  and  sent  10 
Newgate.  Whilt  hi;  l.iy  there,  he  determined  to  try  whether  he  should  be 
more  fortunate  as  nn  ai;ciiser  of  Jacobites  than  he  had  been  a.<i  an  nccuter  of 
I'uritans.  He  firsl  addressed  himself  to  Tiliotson.  There  wa«  a  horrible 
plot  against  Iheit  Maiestie*.  a  plot  as  deep  ik  hell ;  and  some  of  the  firet 
men  in  Kngland  weri:  concerned  in  it  TillotsoTi,  though  he  nlaced  little 
confidence  in  information  coning  from  such  a  source,  thought  that  the  oath 
which  he  h.itl  taken  ai  a  Privy  Councillor  made  it  his  duty  to  mention  the 
siihJL-ct  to  William.  Williun,  after  his  fashion,  treated  the  mitter  veiy 
lightly.  "I  am  tiinridcnt,"  he  laid,  "that  this  i»a  villany  ;  and  I  wilt  have 
nobody  disturi>ed  on  such  i^rounds."  After  thi»  relraff,  Young  remained 
some  lime  quiet.  lint  when  Willialn  was  on  the  Continent,  and  wlten  ifae 
nation  wati  agitated  liy  the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  and  of  a 
Jacobite  insurrection,  a  falie  accuser  might  hope  to  obtain  a  favourable 
audience.  The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who  »'3s  well  known  to  the  lumfceys 
of  twenty  piols  was  not  likely  to  injure  anybuiiy.  But  Ynung  was  master 
of  a  weapm  whiib  is  of  ill  weapatm.  the  most  formidable  to  innocence. 
1  le  had  lived  during  some  yean  by  coanlerfeiting:  bonds,  and  had  at  lenMh 
attained  such  con^iimmate  skill  in  that  bad  art  thBt  even  experienced  cleriis 
who  were  conversant  with  manuscript  Conld  scarcely,  after  the  mo.t  minute 
comparison,  discover  any  difference  between  his  imitations  and  the  orii;inals. 
He  had  succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  paper-i  h  rittcn  by  men  of  note 
who  were  suspected  of  disalTection.  .Sonic  ntitngraphs  be  had  stolen  :  and 
some  hu  bad  obtained  by  writing  in  feigned  names  to  ask  after  the  chnrac- 
teiR  of  servant*!  or  curates.  He  now  drew  u|i  a  pa]xrr  pirjiorling  to  be  an 
Auociation  for  the  Kestomtion  of  the  banished  King.  This  document  set 
forth  thai  the  subscribers  lumnd  themselves  in  llie  ]iresence  of  God  lo  take 
arms  for  His  Majesty,  and  lo  wiie  on  the  Prince  of  <")ranj;e,  .lead  or  aliie. 
To  the  Association  S'oiing  appendeii  (he  names  of  MarllwrouKh.  of  Corn' 
l)nry.  of  Salisbury,  of  Saiicroft.  and  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Ueau 
of  WeslmiiiSler. 

The  ncvt  thing  lo  be  done  was  to  pul  ihe  paper  into  some  hiding  place  in 
the  bouse  of  one  of  ibe  persons  whose  signaliiies  had  liecu  ciHintcrfeite<l.  As 
\ounj' could  mHqiiii  ^ew^jalc.  he  was  forced  lo  employ  a  subonlinale  ngeiil 
for  this  purjio-*.  He  selected  a  wretch  named  Ulackhead,  who  had  fornierly 
snvicted  of  perjuiy  and  sentenced  to  have  h'  ''        '      "'' 


selection  was  not  hap]iy  :  for  Blackhead  had  none  of  the  ciualities  which  the 
trade  of  a  false  witness  rcnuires  except  wickedncs-t  There  was  nolhini; 
plausible  nlxntl  him.     Ilis  voice  was  harsh.     Treachery  w 


ibe  lines  of  his  yellow  face.     He  had  no  invention,  no  presci 

and  could  do  Utile  more  than  repeat  hy  role  the  lies  mughl  him  by  oiher-i. 

This  man.  instructed  iiy  his  accomplice,  repaired  lo  .Sprni's  pal.ace  a: 
llromlev.  introduced  himself  there  as  the  confidential  servant  of  an  im- 
a.^inary'  Unelor  of  Pivinily,  delivered  to  the  Bishop,  on  bended  kii.-c.  a 
letter  ingeniously  manufactiireil  by  Young,  and  recciveil,  with  a  semblaiu-c 
of  profound  reverence.  Tne  episcopal  bcneiliction.  The  servant's  made  the 
j-tranger  welcome,  lie  was  taken  to  the  cellar,  drank  their  master's  health, 
and  entreated  Ihem  to  let  him  see  the  bouse.  They  could  not  venture  to 
show  any  of  the  private  apartments.  Blackbeatl.  lliercfore,  after  begging 
imjioitunalely.  but  in  vain,  to  be  suffered  to  have  one  look  at  the  study.  Has 
forced  to  content  himself  with  dropping  the  Assorialion  into  a  floivcri"'! 
which  slooil  in  a  parlour  near  the  kitchen. 

Kverylliing  having  been  thus  ]ireparcd.  Voung  informed  the  mini:ier- 
that  he  could  tell  tliein  something  of  the  hii;hest  imjiortniice  lo  ibe  wclfaie 
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of  the  State,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be  heard.  His  request  reached  them 
on  perhaps  the  most  anxious  day  of  an  anxious  month.  1  ourville  had  just 
stood  out  to  sea.  The  army  of  James  vi'as  embarking.  London  was  agitated 
by  reports  about  the  disaffection  of  the  naval  omcers.  The  Queen  was 
deliberating  whether  she  should  cashier  those  who  were  susf^ected,  or  try 
the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  their  honour  and  patriotism.  At  such  a  moment 
the  ministers  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  aiiv  person  who  professed  himself 
able  to  give  them  valuable  information.  Young  and  his  accomplice  were 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  They  there  accused  Marlborough,  Corn- 
bury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft,  and  Sprat  of  high  treason.  These  great  men. 
Young  said,  had  invited  James  to  invade  England,  and  had  promised  to 
join  him.  The  eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  undertaken 
to  draw  up  a  Declaration  which  would  inflame  the  nation  against  the 
government  of  King  William.  The  conspirators  were  bound  together  by  a 
written  instrument.  That  instrument,  signed  by  their  own  hands,  would  be 
found  at  Bromley  if  careful  search  was  made.  Young  particularly  requested 
that  the  messengers  might  be  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop's  flowerpots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  story  was  circumstantial  ;  and 
part  of  it  was  probable.  Marlborough's  dealings  with  Saint  Germains  were 
well  kno^%7i  to  Caermarthen,  to  Nottingham,  and  to  Sidney.  Combury 
was  a  tool  of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  son  of  a  nonjuror  and  of  a  notorious 
plotter.  Salisbury  was  a  Papist.  Sancroft  had,  not  many  months  before, 
been,  with  too  much  show  of  reason,  suspected  of  inviting  the  French  to 
invade  England.  Of  all  the  accused  persons  Sprat  was  the  most  unlikely  to 
be  concerned  in  any  hazardous  design.  He  had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  con- 
stancy. Both  his  ambition  and  his  party  spirit  had  always  been  effectually 
kept  in  order  by  his  love  of  ease  and  his  anxiety  for  his  own  safety.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  some  criminal  compliances  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the 
favour  of  James,  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  had  concurred  in  several 
iniquitous  decrees  pronounced  by  that  court,  and  had,  with  trembling  hands 
and  faltering  voice,  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  the  choir  of  the 
Abbey.  But  there  he  had  stopped.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  would  speedily  be  vindi- 
cated by  extraordinary  means,  he  had  resigned  the  powers  which  he  had 
during  two  years  exercised  in  defiance  of  law,  and  had  hastened  to  make  his 
peace  with  his  clerical  brethren.  He  had  in  the  Convention  voted  for  a 
Regency  :  but  he  had  taken  the  oaths  without  hesitation  :  he  had  borne  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  Sovereigns  ;  and  by  his  skilful 
hand  had  been  added  to  the  Form  of  Prayer  used  on  the  fifth  of  Noveml)er 
those  sentences  in  which  the  Church  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  second 
great  deliverance  wrought  on  that  day.*  Such  a  man,  possessed  of  a 
plentiful  income,  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  of  one  agreeable  mansion 
among  the  elms  of  Bromley,  and  of  another  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster, 
was  very  unlikely  to  nm  the  risk  of  martjrrdom.  He  was  not,  indeed,  on 
perfectly  good  terms  with  the  government.  For  the  feeling,  which,  next  to 
solicitude  for  his  own  comfort  and  repose,  seems  to  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  his  public  conduct,  was  his  dislike  of  the  Puritans  ;  a  dislike 
which  sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from  Epicureanism.  Their  austerity 
was  a  reproach  to  his  slothful  and  luxurious  Hfe  :  their  phraseology  shocked 
his  fastidious  taste ;  and,  where  they  were  concerned,  his  ordinary  good 
nature  forsook  him.  Loathing  the  nonconformists  a<s  he  did,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  zealous  for  a  prince  whom  the  nonconformists  regarded 
as  their  protector.  But  Sprat's  faults  afforded  ample  security  that  he  would 
never,  from  spleen  against  William,  engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back 
James.     Why  Young  should  have  assigned  the  most  perilous  part  in  an 

•  Gutch,  Collectanea  Curiosa 
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I  to  a  mut  bitifiuktty  ]>1iani,  cnuiiaus,  and  (df  indtd- 

I  I  lie  minialEis  took  vos  lo  nenil  Marlborough  to  tlM 
I  r  llic  nuM  farmidahle  of  all  the  occiuad  pctsuna  ;  nnd 

.miiji  were  perjured  or  not,  the  Queen  and  h»r  ehkf 
:  I  lie.  One  uf  the  Clerk*  of  the  Council  and  serenl 
<li>\i-n  Id  Bromley  with  a  warmnt  from  NotlingluiiD. 
i  LLsioilj',  All  tile  apnnments  in  which  ii  oould  rearan- 
liL'  wtrnld  hove  hidden  nn  important  docuiDcnl  were 
1  lie  dining-rooni,  the  drawing-room,  the  Ijeddi&mber, 
t'.  His  pa]Krt  were  strictly  examined.  MutJi  good 
|iii>liably  some  \mA  »erae,  but  no  traitson.     The  tncs- 


H  uocu|)ie 

siTv.int-,  nii'i  \\i\~.  )ui;,'  u«ed  liy  the  Bishop  nnd  hii  fiimily.  Tlie  olfiowi 
TcliiniL'il  to  l^iniliin  \\\\\\  ihe<r  prisoner,  but  without  llic  iIocuBlenl  which,  if 
it  linil  livL-n  fuiiiiil,  riiiL;1il  ttnvo  been  fatal  to  him. 

l.aieat  night  lie  wniiiroujjhl  to  WamiiMer,  and  was  toRered  to  ilMp  al 
his  deanery.  .\ll  liis  l«iiikc.iics  and  drawers  were  examined  ;  and  wnlineK 
were  iMi^ted  at  ihc  d.Hjr  of  his  Wdtlianibi-r,  but  « ith  strict  orders  lo  behave 
civilly  and  not  to  disturb  the  family. 

On  tiie  followii.K  day  be  wa.s  lirouyiit  l^fore  the  Council.  The  exoniiiia- 
lion  was  conducted  liy  Nnllingliani  with  (jreal  humanity  anil  courtesy,  'i'iie 
llisbo]!,  con-cious  of  untire  hmocence,  Ivhaveil  with  temjwr  and  tirinne-.-. 
Me  m.ide  n»  comp)amL!>.  "I  Mibmit,"l]e  sivX,  "lo  llie  neccj-siiies  iif  Slate 
at  'iiicli  a  time  of  jealmisy  am)  ilani^er  as  thlt."  He  was  a.'^ked  wlielbei'  he 
lia.l  drawn  up  a  Declaration  fnr  Kill.;;  James  whcliicr  lit  bad  held  any  torn- 
-{iiitKlcnee  with  I'ran'.c,  wbi-lhei  he  bad  s^iiincd  any  I  reasonable  iiisocialion, 
.ma  whether  he  knew  of  any  such  .is.-.ocialioii.  To  nil  these  '|Uestions  he. 
wilbivrfi-ct  mull,  niiswcred  in  lilt  iitKalive,  on  tin:  word  of  a  Chri.stian  and 
a  lli~bii]i.     lie  was  taken  )>aek  lo  hiii  deanery,     lie  rcinaiiicil  there  in  la-y 

had  Iwen  discoveixii,  was  su'tTercd  to  return  In  llromley.  " 

Me.inwliile  ihe  false  aceuM.'rs  had  lieen  devising  a  new  scheme.  Blact- 
head  ]iaid  another  visit  to  llrnniley.  and  contrived  to  lake  the  for;>ed  As.-mei.i- 
lion  'iiil  of  the  place  in  which  he  liacl  bid  tl,  and  to  brin^;  il  back  to  Voun;;. 
Oneuf^'onng'slivo  wives  I  hen  canieil  it  lo  the  Secretary's  office,  and  loi.i 
a  tie,  inventeil  by  her  liuslianU,  lu  explain  how  a  |iiL[)er  of  i-'uch  iniiiurtance 

ministers  ns  it  Il-uI  Iwen  n  few  days  before.  11ie  liattle  of  I^  llo{;uc  liiut 
I'll!  ail  em)  In  nil  nppreliensiiins  (if  inv.ision.  Notlingh.ani,  therefote,  in^tcid 
of  setidin;;  down  a  warrant  to  Dromlcy,  merely  wrote  lo  lieg  that  ."-^jpiat 
would  call  iin  him  at  Whitehall.  Tlie  summons  was  promiitly  obeypl,  and 
ibe  accused  prelate  was  lirong^ht  face  lo  face  with  lilackliead  beVure  1)k' 
Council.  Then  Ihe  truth  came  out  fast.  Tlie  Iii»lu>[>  reiiiemlieie<l  the 
vilhinou'  look  and  voice  of  the  man  who  hod  knelt  lo  ask  liie  episcoiial 
blesiing.  The  lliAhop's  sccrclaiy  cuiifinned  his  master's  asserti'ius.  The 
fal>«  witness  scion  lust  his  presence  of  mind.  His  cheeks,  always  sallow, 
grew  frightfully  livid.  His  vuice,  generally  linid  and  coarse,  sank  into  a 
whimper,  'lliu  I'rivy  Councillors  saw  his  confusion,  and  cross-examined  him 
shariily.  Knr  a  lime  he  answered  llieir  tiucstiuns  liy  re)ientedly  slannnerin'; 
out  his  original  lie  in  the  oti^nal  words.  .\t  last  he  found  that  he  had  no 
way  of  cMricaliii^  himself  but  by  owning  his  [luill.  lie  ockniiwlcd^d  ihat 
he  had  yivcn  an  untrue  account  of  hi.s  visit  lu  Jlrondcy  ;  ami.  after  inucli 
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ppevaric&tion,  he  related  how  lie  liad  hidden  the  AsGOciation,  and  how  he 
nad  removed  il  from  its  liiding  place,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  set 
on  by  Young. 

The  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted.  Young,  with  unabashed  fore- 
head, denied  everything.  He  knew  nothing  nlx>ut  the  flowerpots.  *'  If  so," 
cried  Nottingham  and  Sidney  together,  *'  why  did  you  give  such  particular 
.  directions  that  the  floweqiots  at  Bromley  should  be  searched?"  **I  never 
gave  aiiy  directions  about  the  flowerpots,"  said  Young.  'Ilien  the  whole 
council  broke  forth.  **  How  dare  you  say  so?  We  all  remember  it."  Still 
the  knave  stood  up  erect,  and  exclaimed,  with  an  impudence  which  Oate.s 
might  liave  envied,  '*  This  hiding  is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the  Bishop 
and  Blackhead.  The  Bishop  has  taken  Blackliead  on  \  and  they  are  both 
tiding  to  stifle  the  plot."  Tliis  was  too  much,  lliere  was  a  smile  and  a 
lifting  up  of  hands  all  round  the  l>oard.  **  Man/'  cried  Caermarthen, 
"  wouldst  thou  have  us  believe  that  the  Bishop  contrived  to  have  this  paper 
put  where  it  was  ten  to  one  that  our  messengers  liad  found  it,  and  where,  if 
they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged  him  ?  " 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody.  The  Bishop,  after  warmly 
thanking  the  ministers  for  their  fair  and  honourable  conduct,  took  his  leave 
of  them.  In  the  antechamber  he  found  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at  Young, 
while  Yoinig  sate,  enduring  the  stare  with  the  serene  fortitude  of  a  man  who 
had  looked  down  on  far  greater  multitudes  from  half  the  pillories  in  England. 
*'  Young,"  said  .Sprat,  **  your  conscience  must  tell  you  that  you  have  cruelly 
wronged  me.  For  your  own  sake  I  am  sorry  that  you  persist  in  denying 
what  your  associate  has  confessed."  **  Confessed  ! "  cried  Young  :  *'no,  aU 
is  not  confessed  yet ;  and  that  you  sliall  fmd  to  your  sorrow.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  inipeachment,  my  Lord.  When  Parliament  sits  you  shall  hear 
more  of  me."  "God  give  you  repentance,"  answered  the  Bishop.  "  For, 
depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  much  more  danger  of  being  damned  than  I  of 
Ijeing  impeached. "  * 

Forty  eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this  execrable  fraud,  Marlborough 
was  admitted  to  bail.  Young  and  Blackhead  had  done  him  an  inestimable 
service.  That  he  was  concerned  in  a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that  which 
they  had  falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  that  the  government  was  in  possession 
of  moral  proofs  of  his  guilt,  is  now  certain.  But  his  contemporaries  had  not, 
as  we  have,  the  evidence  of  his  perfidy  before  them.  They  knew  that  he 
liad  been  accused  of  an  offence  of  which  he  was  innocent,  that  perjury  and 
foigery  had  been  employed  to  ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
machinations,  he  had  passed  some  weeks  in  the  Tower.  There  was  in  the 
public  mind  a  very  natural  confusion  between  his  disgrace  and  his  imprison* 
ment.  He  had  Ix^en  imprisoned  without  sufficient  cause.  Might  it  not,  in 
tlie  absence  of  all  infonnation,  be  reasonably  presumed  that  he  had  been 
disgraced  without  sufficient  cause?  It  was  certain  that  a  vile  calumny, 
destitute  of  all  foundation,  had  caused  him  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal  in 
May.  Was  it  not  probable,  then,  that  calumny  might  liave  deprived  him  of 
his  master's  favour  in  January  ? 

Young's  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  As  soon  as  he  had  l)een  carried 
back  from  Whitehall  to  Newgate,  he  set  himself  to  construct  a  new  plot, 
and  to  find  a  new  accomplice.  He  addressed  himself  to  a  man  named 
Holland,  who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty.  Never,  said  Young,  was 
there  such  a  golden  opportunity.  A  bold,  shrewd  fellow  might  easilv  earn 
five  hundred  iK>unds.  To  Holland  five  hundred  pounds  seemed  fabidous 
wealth.     What,  he  asked,  was  he  to  do  for  it  ?     Nothing,  he  was  told,  biU 

♦  My  .iccount  of  this  plot  is  cliiefly  taken  from  Sprat's  Relation  of  the  late  Wicked 
Contrivance  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and  Robert  Youa^,  1692.     'J'here  are  very  few  better 

narratives  in  the  l;ini;ua;je. 
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[»  spenk  iho  Iniih.  iIi.ai  whs  to  say,  subslanliil  tnith,  a  blllc  disguised 
aii<i  colourwi.  Tliir"  rtally  w»s  a  plot  ;  and  this  would  have  been  pniTed 
if  libekhcnil  h.id  iili:  Ueen  bought  off.  Hi?  deserlian  hjtd  made  it  neces- 
ssry  to  till  in  tlic  help  of  fiction.  "  Yon  nuwl  »weiir  that  you  and  1  were 
ill  a  back  rmiin  u]^^Ml^-  al  the  Ijobsler  in  Southwnrk.  Sotne  men  came  lo 
niccl  us  tlicre.  'riiey  gave  a  password  before  ihey  were  odmiltcd.  They 
were  all  in  while  camlcl  cloaks.  Iliej'  signed  the  Association  in  our  prc- 
^ncc.  Thi^ii  thvy-  fiv\  each  his  shilling  and  went  awny.  And  you  musl  be 
rtiaclj-  to  identify  my  Lord  MBrlborough  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  two 
of  these  men."     "  Hmir  can  I  identify  them?"  said  Holland.  "I  never 

.1 "     111- J  contriwe  to  see  Ihem,"  answered  the  lempter, 

he  Biihop  will  be  at  the  Abbey.  Anyboc 
my  Lord  MarlbonwEh."  Holinnd  imm 
0  Wliiichall,  n"d  repeated  this  convcrwtion  lo  Nottinghnn 
unlucky  imitator  uf  Uates  was  prosecuted,  by  order  of  the  government,  for 
jH-tjury.  subotnalioii  of  perjuiy,  and  forgery.  He  was  convicted  and  im- 
jirisoned,  was  ag.i.i[i  set  in  the  pillory,  (Wd  underwent,  in  addition  lo  the 
exposure,  abuul  which  he  cared  little,  such  a  pelting  as  had  seldom  been 
known.*  After  bis  punishmenl,  he  was,  during  some  years,  lost  in  the 
crowd  cif  pilferer:^,  ring  droppen,  and  sharpen  who  infesled  itte  capital. 
At  lenjjih.  iu  the  yenr  1700,  he  emerged  from  bis  obscurity,  and  excited  a 
raoment.irj'  intcieit.  'Hie  newspapers  announced  that  Kobert  Younj;.  Clerk, 
once  so  famous,  hail  been  taken  U])  for  coining,  then  that  he  had  bctii  found 
guilty,  then  that  ihe  dead  vi-arrani  had  come  down,  and  finally  ihat  lli.-  re- 
verend gentleman  bad  been  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  bad  greatly  idifieil  a 
lai^e  assembly  of  spectators  by  his  penitencc.t 
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Whii.k  Kngbnd  wa'i  agilated,  first  by  itic  divad  of  an  iiivininn,  and  then 
J -^  by  joy  at  the  deliverance  nrrmght  for  her  by  ibe  valour  of  her  soa- 

poiKS«r  men,  important  events  were  taking  place  on  Ibe  l.'ontiiient.  On 
iviiiuin.  ,,,^  j.j^((,  „(  \.\a.K\i  the  King  had  arrived  ni  Ihe  Hague,  and  had 
proceeded  to  make  his  arrangemenis  lor  the  nppmachinj;  campni'^n.J 

'l"he  pros]iect  whieli  lay  befc)re  bim  was  gloomy.  The  coalition  of  which 
he  uas  ihe  author  and  the  chief  had,  during  some  months  been  in  constant 
danger  of  dissolution.  By  what  strenuous  exertions,  \if  what  ingeniou'i 
csiiedienls.  by  what  blaniiishments  by  what  bril>«i,  he  succeeded  in  jiie- 
vcniing  his  allies  from  throwing  themselves,  one  by  one,  at  the  feel  of  France, 
can  be  but  imperfectly  known.  The  fullest  and  most  authentic  record  of  the 
labours  and  sacrifices  by  which  he  kept  leather,  during  eight  years,  n  croiv.l 
of  fairuhearted  and  treacherous  potentates,  negligent  of  Ihe  common  interest 
nnd  jealous  of  each  other,  is  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence  with  Ileinsius. 
In  that  correspondence  William  is  all  himself.  He  liad,  in  the  course  of  his 
eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high  parts  fiir  which  he  was  not  eminentlv 
<]ualified  ;  and,  in  those  parts,  his  success  was  imiierfecl.  As  sovereign  of 
Kngland,  he  sbo«-eit  abililies  and  virtues  which  entitle  him  10  honmirabl,' 
mention  in  history  :  but  his  deficiencies  were  greaL  I  le  was  to  the  last  a 
stranger  among  us,  cold,  reserved,  never  in  gciod  spirits,  never  al  his  ea'e. 
His  kingdom  was  a  place  of  exile.  His  finest  palaces  were  prisons.  Me  was 
always  counting  the  ilays  which  must  elapse  liefore  he  should  again  see  the 

-  V.:A.=v,  til  the  States  (lEKEr^l.  Fell.  !|.  i&i}. 

t  Pi.-imai.,  April  n  .ind  JO,  17™:  Pusllxiy,  April  18^  FIjinuPnil.  April  -ij 

;  U'liduii  li.iniTc,  March  11,  i6.|l. 
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land  of  his  birth,  the  clipped  trees,  the  wings  of  the  innumerable  windmills, 
the  nests  of  the  storks  on  the  tall  gables,  and  the  long  lines  of  painted  villas 
reflected  in  the  sleeping  canals.  He  took  no  pains  to  hide  the  preference 
which  he  felt  for  his  native  soil  and  for  his  early  friends ;  and  therefore, 
though  he  rendered  great  services  to  our  country,  he  did  not  reign  in  our 
hearts.  As  a  general  in  the  field,  again,  he  showed  rare  courage  and  capacity : 
but,  from  whatever  cause,  he  was,  as  a  tactician,  inferior  to  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who,  in  general  powers  of  mind,  were  far  inferior  to  him.  The 
business  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted  was  diplomacy,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  ever  had  a  superior 
in  the  art  of  conducting  those  great  negotiations  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth  of  nations  depends.  His  skill  in  this  department  of  politics 
was  never  more  severely  tasked  or  more  signally  proved  than  during  the 
latter  part  of  1691  and  the  early  part  of  1692. 

One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  by  the  sullen  and  menacing  de- 
meanour of  the  Northern  powers.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  at  xhc  North- 
one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  coalition  :  but  they  had  early  «">  powers, 
become  cold,  and  were  fast  becoming  hostile.  From  France  they  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  little  to  fear.  It  was  not  very  probable  that  her 
armies  would  cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a  passage  through 
the  Sound.  But  the  naval  strength  of  England  and  Holland  united  mi^t 
well  excite  apprehension  at  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  Soon  arose 
vexatious  questions  of  maritime  right,  questions  such  as,  in  almost  every 
extensive  war  of  modem  times,  have  arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals. 
The  Scandinavian  princes  complained  that  the  legitimate  trade  between  the 
Baltic  and  France  was  tyrannically  interrupted.  Though  they  had  not  in 
general  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other,  they  began  to  draw 
close  together,  intrigued  at  every  petty  Gennan  court,  and  tried  to  form 
what  William  called  a  Third  Party  in  Europe.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who, 
as  Duke  of  Pomcrania,  was  bound  to  send  three  thousand  men  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Empire,  sent,  instead  of  them,  his  advice  that  the  allies  would 
make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which  they  could  get.*  The  King  of  Den- 
mark seized  a  great  number  of  Dutch  merchant  ships,  and  collected  in 
Holstein  an  army  which  caused  no  small  uneasiness  to  his  neighbours.  **  I 
fear,"  William  wrote,  in  an  hour  of  deep  dejection,  to  Heinsius,  *'  I  fear  that 
the  object  of  this  Third  Party  is  a  peace  which  will  bring  in  its  train  the 
slavery  of  Europe.  The  day  will  come  when  Sweden  and  her  confederates 
will  know  too  late  how  great  an  error  they  have  committed.  They  are 
farther,  no  doubt,  than  we  from  the  danger  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are 
thus  bent  on  working  our  ruin  and  their  own.  That  France  will  now  con- 
sent to  reasonable  terms  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  were  better  to  fall, 
sword  in  hand,  than  to  submit  to  whatever  she  may  dictate. "f 

While  the  King  was  thus  disquieted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Northern 
powers,  ominous  signs  began  to  appear  in  a  very  different  quarter. 
It  had,  from  the  first,  been  no  easy  matter  to  induce  sovereigns  '  *** 
who  hated,  and  who,  in  their  own  dominions,  persecuted  the  Protestant 
religion,  to  countenance  the  revolution  which  had  saved  that  religion  from 
a  great  peril.  But  happily  the  example  and  the  authority  of  the  Vatican 
had  overcome  their  scruples.  Innocent  the  £leventh  and  Alexander  the 
Eighth  had  regarded  William  with  ill  concealed  partiality.  He  was  not 
indeed  their  friend  ;  but  he  was  their  enemy's  enemy  ;  and  James  had  been, 
and,  if  restored,  must  again  be,  their  enemy's  vassal.  To  the  heretic 
nephew  therefore  they  gave  their  eflective  support,  to  the  orthodox  uncle 
only  compliments  and  benedictions.     But  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  occu- 

*  The  Swedes  came,  it  is  true,  but  not  till  the  campaign  was  over.     London  Gazette, 
SepL  10,  J691.  t  William  to  Heinsius.  March  ^,  xfigx 
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l!i:li'  more  than   fifleen  mouths.     His  successor, 

■        k  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  wis  itn- 

I.twis.     Lewis  «nt  now  sensible  that  he  hai) 

I  !i  ]ic  had  roused  ngflinst  himself  at  onec  ihe 

':  !    ;,.■  ipiril  of  Popery.     He  pcrtnitled  t&e  French 

.  to  the  Holy  See.     The  djit^nle,  which  had. 

:  I  end  in  a  great  Oalfican  schism,  was  accont- 

I    I  on  to  believe  that  the  Infhience  of  the  head  of 

■.  I  liir  the  purpo5E  of  seyering  the  ties  which  homid 

..^^  .  lo  ihc  Calvrni^t  who  had  usurped  the  British  ihmw. 
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defend  his  own  rights  and  inttrots  aipiinj 
war  was  the  war  of  the  itoople  of  Enplaii' 
Had  it  not  liecn  no,  lite  liiudens  whieli  it  maile  nccea^ry  w 
been  borne  l)y  either  EngLtnd  or  Holland  during  a  single  year.  When 
William  said  that  he  would  rather  die  swonl  in  hand  than  humble  hirtl^cIr 
before  France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt,  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  two 
great  communities  of  which  he  wni  tlic  first  magistrate.  With  tho*e  two 
comnmnitie*,  unhaiipily,  other  states  had  little  sympathy.  Indeed  those 
two  communities  were  regarded  by  other  states  as  rieti,  plain -dealing, 
geiicroas  dupes  are  regarded  by  needy  shaqiers.  Kngland  and  Holland 
were  wealthy  ;  and  they  \vere  zealous.  Their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  o( 
the  whole  alliance  :  and  to  that  wealth  their  leal  was  the  key.  They  were 
persecuterl  with  sordid  importtmity  by  all  their  confederates,  from  C:psar, 
who,  in  the  pride  of  hia  solitary  dignity,  would  not  honour  King  William 
with  the  title  of  M.ijesty,  down  to  the  smallest  Maigrare  who  could  sec  his 
whole  principality  froin  the  cracked  windows  of  the  mean  and  ruinous  old 
house  which  he  called  his  palace.  It  was  not  enough  that  Kngland  and 
llollandfund.'.beilmiich  more  than  their  contingents  to  the  war  by  land,  and 
Imre  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea.  They  were  beset  by  a 
<.-rowd  of  illustriou4  mendicants,  some  rude,  some  olisc<iuious,  Init  all  iiide- 
iaiigalile  and  insatiable.  One  prince  came  mumping  to  thcni  annually  witli 
a  lamentablr  story  .ilioiit  !iis  distresses.  A  more  stunly  beggar  threatened 
lo  join  the  'ITiird  I'arly,  and  to  make  a  separate  [leace  with  France,  if  hi-f 
demands  were  not  granted.  Every  Sovereign  too  had  his  minisien  and 
lavourites  ;  and  tliese  ministers  and  favourites  were  [leriietually  hinling  that 
France  was  willing  to  my  them  for  detaching  their  mailers  from  the  cij.ili- 
lion,  andlhat  it  u-ouhl  lie  prudent  in  England  and  Holland  to  outbid  France. 
Yet  llie  embarrassment  caused  by  tiie  rapacity  of  the  .illied  courts  was 
scarcely  greater  than  the  embarrassment  caused  by  their  ambition  and  their 
pride.  This  Prince  h.iJ  set  his  heart  on  some  cliildish  di'.linction,  a  title  or 
a  cross,  and  would  <lo  nothing  for  tlie  common  cause  till  his  wishes  were 
accomplished.     Thaf  Prince  chose  to  fniicy  thai  he  hail  Iwen  slijjhtcd,  and 
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vrould  not  stir  till  reparation  had  been  made  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick  Lunenburg  would  not  furnish  a  battalion  for  the  defence  of  Germany 
unless  he  was  made  an  Elector.*  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  declared  that 
he  was  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  to  P^ ranee :  but  he  hod  been  ill-used 
by  the  Spanish  government ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers 
to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  was  willing 
to  bear  his  share  of  the  war :  but  it  must  be  in  his  own  way  :  he  must  have 
the  command  of  a  distinct  army ;  and  he  must  be  stationcil  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse.f  TTie  Elector  of  Saxony  complained  that  bad  winter 
quarters  had  been  assigned  to  his  troops :  he  therefore  recalled  them  just 
when  they  should  have  been  preparing  to  take  the  field,  but  very  coolly 
offered  to  send  them  back  if  England  and  Holland  would  give  him  four 
hundred  thousand  rixdoUars.* 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two  chiefs  of  tho  House  of 
Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at  this  conjuncture,  all  their  strength  The  Em- 
against  the  rival  House  of  Bourbon.  Unfortunately  they  could  not  p*"®'- 
be  induced  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  even  for  their  own  preservation. 
They  were  deeply  interested  in  keeping  the  French  out  of  Italy.  Yet  they 
could  with  difhculty  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  smallest  assistance  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  I'hey  seemed  to  think  it  the  business  of  England  and  Hol- 
land to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to  prevent  the  armies  of  I^wis 
from  overflowing  l^mbardy.  To  the  Emperor  indeed  the  war  against  France 
was  a  secondary  object.  His  first  object  was  the  war  against  Turkey.  He 
was  dull  and  bigoted.  His  mind  misgave  him  that  the  war  against  France 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  the  war  against 
Turkey  was  a  crusade.  His  recent  campaign  on  the  Danube  had  been  suc- 
cessful. He  might  easily  have  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  the 
Porte,  and  have  tume<l  his  arms  westward.  But  he  had  conceived  the  hope 
that  he  might  extend  his  hereditary  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Infidels. 
Visions  of  a  triumphant  entry  into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Te  Dcum  in 
Saint  Sophia's  ha<l  risen  in  his  brain.  He  not  only  employed  m  the  East 
a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  have  defended  Piedmont  and  reconquered 
Ix)rraine ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  England  and  Holland  were  bound  to 
reward  him  largely  for  neglecting  their  interests  and  pursuing  his  own.§ 

Spain  already  was  what  she  has  continued  to  be  down  to  our  own  time. 
Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered  over  the  land  and  the  ocean,  . 
over  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  of  the  Spain  which  had,  in  ^'"* 
the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  led  captive  a  Pope  and  a  King  of  France,  a 
Sovereign  of  Mexico  and  a  Sovereign  of  Peru,  of  the  Spain  which  had  sent 
an  army  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a  mighty  fleet  to  invade 
England,  nothing  remained  but  an  arrogance  which  had  once  excite<l  terror 
and  hatred,  but  which  could  now  excite  only  derision.  In  extent,  indeed, 
the  dominions  of  the  Catholic  King  exceeded  those  of  Rome  when  Rome 
was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  But  the  huge  mass  lay  torpid  and  helpless, 
and  could  be  insulted  or  despoiled  with  impunity.  The  whole  administra- 
tion, military  and  naval,  financial  and  colonial,  was  utterly  disorganised. 
Charles  was  a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom,  imfx>tent  ph)rsically,  Intel* 
lectually  an<l  morally,  sunk  in  ignorance,  listlessness,  and  superstition,  yet 
swollen  with  a  notion  of^his  own  dignity,  and  quick  to  imagine  and  to  resent 
affronts.  So  wretched  had  his  education  been  that,  when  he  was  told  of 
the  fall  of  Mons,  the  most  important  fortress  in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked 
whether  Mons  was  in  England.  ||  Among  the  ministers  who  were  raised  up 
and  pulled  down  by  his  sickly  caprice,  was  none  capable  of  applying  m 
remedy  to  the  distempers  of  the  State.     In  truth  to  brace  anew  tne  nervet 

*  ^^nUiam  to  Heinsius,  Feb.  t\,  1692.  t  Ibid.,  Jan.  Jl,  1692. 

t  Ibid.,  Jan.  y,  1692. 

I  Burnet,  ii.  82,  83  ;  Correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsius,  passim. 

II  M^moires  da  Torcy. 
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or  iliat  I'araljsed  lif,rl>  "  ould  TiBve  been  b  hnrd  task  even  fur  Ximcnes.  No 
scnanl  of  the  Sp.ini~ii  Crown  occupied  a  more  iin]>onanL  post,  and  none 
was  more  unlil  S<n  ati  impocUot  post,  than  th?  Maiqaess  of  Gastauaga.  He 
w.is  (Jovernor  iif  Uii;  Xi^iherlwids  ;  anil  in  tlie  Netherlanils  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  tlie  falc  uf  Chrislendom  would  be  decided.  He  had  diicharged 
his  trust  OS  cvury  puliliL-  trust  was  then  discharged  in  every  part  of  that  vast 
monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  that  the  sun  never  set.  Fertile 
ajid  rich  as  was  tlii:  onuiiiry  iri)icli  he  niled,  be  threw  on  England  and  Hoi- 
laiiil  ihc  wIioIl'  chatj^L'  cif  defendiog  it.  He  expected  that  arnii.  ammuniLon, 
wa^KOiis.  provi>.it)iii,  u\erything,  woald  be  furnished  by  the  heretics.  It 
hud  uevtT  ocairrtil  in  liiin  tliat  it  wag  his  business,  and  not  Iheiis,  (o  put 
Mijn->  in  a  condiliuii  t<r  -[rtiid  a  siege.  Tbe  public  voice  loudly  accused  him 
nrhaviiv^  suM  tlia^  tLliiiinti-d  stronghold  to  France.  Ijut  it  iii  probabl« 
that  he  was  ("uiliy  n(  ii'iliing  worse  tlian  the  haughty  apathy  and  slu^sh- 

.Siich  nas  the  ht.iiL-  i>f  the  coalition  of  which  William  was  the  bead, 
wiiiiini  There  wltc  innmcnls  when  he  felt  liimielf  overwhelmed,  when  his 
"iVi^^  spirits  sank,  iilien  hia  patience  was  wearied  out,  and  when  his 
•Fiitinc  constitulionat  irritability  broke  forth.  "I  cannot,"  he  wrote, 
lil^n'riu!:"  ''  offer  a  suggc'i'.ion  williout  being  met  by  a  demand  for  atubsidy."* 
coaiiri'"!  "  I  have  icf Used  point  blank,"  he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  when 
he  had  lieen  inipiirtuned  for  money:  "it  is  impossible  that  the  .Stales 
licnt-ml  and  Kntjland  can  bvar  the  charge  of  the  avniy  on  the  Kliinc.of  the 
army  in  I'icdmunt,  and  of  llic  whole  defence  of  Flanders,  to  say  nothing  oi 
the  immense  cost  of  the  naval  war.  If  our  allies  can  (io  nothing  for  iheni- 
sclve-,,  the  sooner  the  alliance  {[oes  to  pieces  the  better. "t  Uiil,  after 
every  short  lit  uf  despondency  and  ill  humour,  lie  called  up  all  the  force  of 
his  inin't.  and  put  a  ^tron^curb  on  his  Icmjwr.  Weak,  niean,  false,  selfish, 
:!->  li">  many  of  the  confederates  were,  it  was  only  by  their  help  that  he  could 
accomplish  what  he  had  from  his  youth  Up  coiisidereii  as  his  niLssion,  If 
ihey  abandoned  him,  France  would  be  dominant  without  a  rival  in  Europe. 
W'eli  as  they  du^servcd  lobe  ]iunished,  he  would  not,  to  punish  thcin,  acqui- 
ewe  in  the  sulijugatiou  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  He  set  himself  there- 
fore to  surniounl  some  difficulties  and  to  evaile  others.  The  Scaodinavian 
powers  he  conciliated  liy  waiving,  reluctantly  indeed,  and  tiot  without  a 
l:ard  internal  strujgjlc,  some  of  his  maritime  rights,  t  At  Rome  his  influence, 
though  indirectly  exercised,  balanced  that  of  the  ro|<c  himself.  I-ewis  and 
James  found  that  they  had  not  a  friend  at  the  \'atican  except  Innocent  ; 
and  Innocenl.  who-e  nature  wa*  gentle  and  irresolute,  shrank  from  takin;;  a 
course  directly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded  him.  In 
private  converaalions  iiith  Jacobite  agents  he  detlaro.1  himself  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  Hou«  of  Stuart;  but  in  his  pidilie  ,iet,s  he  observed  a 
strict  Tieutrality.  lie  sent,  twenty  thousand  crowns  to  Saint (icnnaiiis:  but  he 
excused  himself  to  the  enemies  of  France  by  prolCBtinglhal  thiswas  tiot  a  sub- 
sidy forany  ]xililicnl  purpo^  but  merelyanalms  to  bedislribated  aiuonu  jioor 
British  Catholics,  lie  permitted  prayers  for  the  good  cause  to  be  read  ni  the 
English  C'ollq»e  at  Rome ;  but  he  insisted  that  those  prayers  should  lie 
drawn  up  in  general  terms,  and  that  no  name  should  be  mentioned.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  Houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  adjured  him 
to  tnke  a  more  decided  course.  "  God  knows,"  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion, 
■'  thai  1  would  gladly  shed  my  blood  to  restore  the  KinR  of  England.  But 
what  can  1  do?  If  1  stir,  I  am  told  that  I  am  favouring  the  French,  and 
helping  them  to  set  up  an  universal  monarchy.  I  am  not  like  the  old  Po^MS. 
Kings  will  not  listen  to  me  as  they  listened  to  my  predecessors.  There  is 
no  religion  now,  nothing  but  wicked,  worldly  policy.     The  Prince  of  Orange 

-  WUlUni  t'p  Heiimius  '^"_  ^'  T691,  t  Ibid.,  Jan.  i|,  1693. 
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is  master.  He  governs  us  all.  He  has  got  such  a  hokl  on  the  Emperor  and 
on  the  King  of  Spain  that  neither  of  them  dares  to  displease  him.  God  help 
us!  He  alone  can  help  us."  And,  as  the  old  man  spoke,  he  beat  the 
table  with  his  hand  in  an  agony  of  impotent  grief  and  indignation.* 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no  easy  task  :  but  it  was  accom- 
plished. Money  was  distributed  among  them,  much  less  indeed  than  they 
asked,  but  much  more  than  they  had  any  decent  pretence  for  asking.  With 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition  was  made.  He  had,  together  with  a 
strong  appetite  for  subsidies,  a  great  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the  most 
select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knighthood.  It  seems  that,  instead  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  rixdollars  which  he  had  demanded,  he  consented  to 
accept  one  hundred  thousand  and  the  Garter.  +  His  prime  minister  Schoen- 
ing,  the  most  covetous  and  perfidious  of  mankind,  was  secured,  it  was*hoped, 
by  a  pension.*  For  the  Duke  of  Bmnswick  Lunenburg,  William,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  procured  the  long  desired  title  of  Elector  of  Hanover.  By 
such  means  as  these  the  breaches  which  had  divided  the  coalition  were  so 
skilfully  repaired  that  it  appeared  still  to  present  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 

William  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish  Court  of  the  incapacity 
and  inertness  of  Gastanaga ;  and  that  government,  helpless  and  ^^  ^,. 
drowsy  as  it  was,  could  not  be  altogether  insensible  to  the  dangers  ranKroent* 
which  threatened  Flanders  and  Brabant.    Gastanaga  was  recalled ;  venunenr 
and  William  was  invited  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  ^  ^'J^^j^ 
the  Low  Countries,  with  powers  not  less  than  regal.     Philip  the  >Sher. 
Second  would  not  easily  have  believed  that,  within  a  century  after  '^"'^''' 
his  death,  his  greatgrandson  would  implore  the  greatgrandson  of  William 
the  Silent  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  at  Brussels.§ 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting  :  but  William  was  too  wise  to  accept 
it.  He  knew  that  the  population  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Every  act  of  a  Protestant  ruler  was  certain 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  those  countries. 
Already  Gastanaga,  mortified  by  his  disgrace,  had  written  to  inform  the  Court 
of  Rome  that  changes  were  in  contemplation  which  would  make  Ghent  and 
Antwerp  as  heretical  as  Amsterdam  and  London.  ||  It  had  doubtless  also 
occurred  to  William  that  if,  by  governing  mildly  and  justly,  and  by  showing 
a  decent  respect  for  the  ceremonies  and  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  Belgians,  he 
would  inevitably  raise  against  himself  a  storm  of  obloquy  in. our  island.  He 
knew  by  experience  what  it  was  to  govern  two  nations  strongly  attached 
to  two  different  Churches.  A  large  party  among  the  Episcopalians  of  Eng- 
land could  not  foi^ive  him  for  having  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the 
presbylerian  polity  in  Scotland.  A  large  party  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  blamed  him  for  maintaining  tne  episcopal  polity  in  England. 
If  he  now  took  under  his  protection  masses,  processions,  graven  images, 
friaries,  nunneries,  and,  worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit  confessionals,  and 
Jesuit  colleges,  what  could  he  expect  but  that  England  and  Scotland  would 
join  in  one  cry  of  reprobation  ?     He  therefore  refused  to  accept  the  govem- 

♦  See  the  Letters  fi^m  Rome  amonr  the  Nairne  Papers.  Those  \n  x6m  are  from 
Lytcott ;  those  in  1693  from  Cardinal  Howard  :  those  in  1694  from  Bishop  £llis ;  those 
in  1605  from  Lord  Perth.     They  all  tell  the  same  story. 

t  William's  correspondence  with  Heinsius  ;  London  Gaiette,  Feb.  4«  i6ot.  In  a  pas- 
quinade published  in  1693,  and  entitled  "  La  Foire  d'Ausbourg,  Ballet  Alwgorique,'*  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  is  introduced  saying  : 

"  Moy.  Je  diray  nafvement, 
Qu  une  jartiere  d'AnRlcterre 
reroit  tout  mon  emju'cssement , 
V.l  je  ne  vols  rirn  *iur  la  tcrre 
Ou  je  trouve  plus  d'ajfremcnt. " 

t  William's  correspondence  with  Heinsius.    There  is  a  curious  account  of  Schxning 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Dohna.         9  Burnet,  ii.  84.        |]  Narcissus  Luttreli's  Diary. 
VOL.  H.  2  A 
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iiient  of  ilie  lx)w  i'.„iiiiries,  nnd  propoEtcd  ill  it  it  should  be  cnlrusttd  (albt 
Elector  of  Hnvari.i,  "llie  Elector  of  Bavaria  was,  after  the  EmperOT,  the 
mu-A  puwcrfiit  ii(  ih'i  RumuiCalhiilic  polentalei  of  Germany.  HewaiyouOR 
lirnvo,  :tnil  .-inibillutis  uf  mUiUu?  disliDctidD.  The  Spanish  CdutI  was  wllf- 
\ag  \o  apjioinl  him  ;  and  ho  mu  deiiroas  to  be  nirpointed  :  but  much  delay 
was  caused  by  a.n  nli^iird  difficuhy.  The  Elector  thought  it  beiiealh  hin 
lo  nsk  for  what  hu  ni-ilicd  to  bare.  The  formaHsts  of  the  CaKnet  of  Madrid 
ilioiiglil  it  beuejih  ihu  digni^  of  the  Catholic  King  lo  gnt  what  haiJ  not 
lieen  asked.  Mtiliniiun  was  oeuessaiy,  and  was  at  lost  succoUti].  Ital 
much  time  \\a*-  \'nt :  and  Ibe  spring  whs  for  advanced  liefore  the  iieW 
Cowrnor  of  tht  Nil  li.Tlands  ei 


coali-i 


(iiullilude  of  n'lvLT.iiiic;.+ 
rlismay  that  he  lind   l:ikm  t^  i 
:ssiini  had  llial  gallnnl  a 


(>n 


utr,  !>]■  no  bribe,  could  be 
le  field.  They  uOEht  to 
had  been  given  tbcm  ii 
m  lingered  and  wondered  why 
ingly  wielded  the  whoU  power 
.ad  lonu  boasted,  a  match  for  u 
hile  (till  unreacly,  learned  wMl 
~  the  head  cH  bic  netriEQi; 


uskctcers  uf  his  household  lode,  for 
the  li[il  time,  a  fltipling  ol  seventeen,  who  soon  aflerwanls  succeeded  to 
ihe  tiile  of  Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  and  lo  whom  we  owe  those  inestimable 
iiiemiiirs  which  have  preserved,  fur  the  delight  nnd  instniclion  uf  many 
lands  nnd  of  many  ^eneiutions,  the  vivid  picture  of  a  France  which  has  lonj' 
paiisc<l  away.  Thou^^h  the  lioy'»  family  wna  at  that  time  very  hard  pressed 
for  money,  he  imvellcU  with  thirty-five  horses  nnd  sumpter  mules.  The 
]irlnce-''i.ii  of  Ihe  blood,  each  surrounded  liy  a  group  of  highliom  and  grace- 
anied  the  King  ;  and  the  smiles  of  su  many  charming 


pired  the  throng  of  vain  and  voluptuous  but  highspinied  genlle- 


n  courage. 


In  the  lirilliniil  crowd  which  si 


fashion,  became  devoul,  and  had  given  up  writing  for  the  theatre.  He 
having  delermineil  to  apply  himself  vigoroush'  lo  the  discharge  of  the  dull 
whioh  belonged  lo  him  as  historic^^pher  uf^  France,  came  lo  see  the 


and  had  givi 
="  V  _ 
a  ipher  of"  France,  came  lo  sec  the  great 
which  it  was  his  oHicu  to  record^^    In  llie  neighbourhood  of  ^1011:^ 


iterlained  the  ladies  with  the  most  magnificent  review  that  had  ti 
been  seen  in  modem  Europe.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  fiiKst 
troops  in  the  world  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  eight  miles  long.  It  may  be 
doitbled  whetliL-r  such  an  array  was  ever  brought  logelher  under  the  Koman 
eagles.  The  show  bewail  early  in  the  tnoniing,  and  was  nut  over  when  the 
loii^  summer  day  clo:«d.  Racine  k'fl  the  ground,  nstonished,  deafi:ned, 
dazzled,  anil  tired  to  death.  In  a  pri»-atc  letter  he  ventured  to  give  utter- 
ance 10  an  amiable  wish  which  he  jirobably  took  good  care  not  10  whisper 
in  the  courtly  circle  ;  "  Woulil  lo  heaven  that  all  ihcse  Jioor  fellows  «-erc  in 
their  cottages  again  with  their  iiivcs  and  their  lilllc  ones  1 "  % 
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AAer  this  superb  pageant  Lewis  announced  his  intention  of  attacking 
Namur.  In  five  days  he  was  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  at  the  siege  or 
head  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  Twenty  thousand  Ka'^ur- 
peasants,  pressed  in  those  parts  of  the  Netherlands  which  the  French  occu- 
pied, were  compelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxemburg,  with  eighty  thousand 
men,  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  road  between  Namur  and  Brussels, 
and  was  prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  force  which  might  attempt  to  raise 
the  siege.*  This  partition  of  duties  excited  no  surprise.  It  hod  long  been 
known  that  the  {;reat  Monarch  loved  sieges,  and  that  he  did  not  love  battles. 
He  professed  to  think  that  the  real  test  of  military  skill  was  a  siege.  The 
event  of  an  encounter  l)etween  two  armies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in  his 
opinion,  often  determined  by  chance  :  but  only  science  could  prevail  against 
ravelins  and  ))astions  which  science  had  constructed.  His  detractors  sneer- 
ingly  pronounced  it  fortunate  that  the  department  of  the  military  art  which 
His  Majesty  considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it  was  seldom  neces- 
sary for  him  to  expose  to  serious  risk  a  life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  was  one 
of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe.  The  town  lay  in  the  plain,  and  had  no 
strength  except  what  was  derived  from  art.  But  art  and  nature  had  com- 
bined to  fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which,  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
rock,  looks  down  on  a  boundless  expanse  of  com6elds,  woods  and  meadows, 
watered  by  two  fine  rivers.  The  people  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding 
region  were  proud  of  their  impregnable  castle.  Their  boost  was  that  never, 
in  all  the  wars  which  had  devastated  the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valour 
been  able  to  penetrate  those  walls.  The  neighbouring  fastnesses,  famed 
throughout  the  world  for  their  strength,  Antwerp  and  Ostcnd,  Yprea,  Lisle, 
and  Toumay,  Mons  and  Valenciennes,  Camtray  and  Charleroi,  Limburg 
and  Luxemburg,  had  opened  their  gates  to  conquerors :  but  never  once 
had  tlie  flag  been  pulled  down  from  the  battlements  of  Namur.  That  no- 
thing might  be  wanting  to  the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two  great  masters 
of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed  to  each  other.  Vauban  had  during 
many  years  been  regarded  as  the  first  of  engineers  :  but  a  formidable  rival 
had  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baron  of  Cohom,  the  ablest  officer  in  tlie  service 
of  the  States  Geneml.  The  defences  of  Namur  had  been  recently  streng- 
thened and  repaired  under  Cohom's  superintendence  ;  and  he  was  now 
within  the  walls.  Vauban  was  in  the  camp  of  Lewis.  It  might  therefore 
be  expected  that  both  the  attack  and  the  defence  would  be  conducted  with 
consummate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled  :  but  it  was  too  late.i* 
William  hastened  towards  Namur.  He  menaced  the  French  works,  firal 
from  the  west,  then  from  the  north,  then  from  the  east.  But  between  him 
and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  lay.  the  army  of  Luxemburg,  turning  as  he 
turned,  and  always  so  strongly  posted  that  to  attack  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  imprudence.  Meanwhile  the  besiegers,  directed  by  the  skill 
of  Vauban  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  Lewis,  made  rapid  progress. 
There  were  indeed  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  and  many  hardships 
to  be  endured.  The  weather  was  stormy  :  and  on  the  eighth  of  June,  the 
feast  of  Saint  Medard,  who  holds  in  the  French  Calendar  the  same  in- 
auspicious place  which  in  our  Calendar  belongs  to  Saint  Swithin,  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  Sambre  rose  and  covered  many  square  miie«  oil 
which  the  harvest  was  green.  The  Mehaigne  whirled  down  its  bridges  to  tho 
Meuse.  All  the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches  were  so  deep  in 
water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  business  of  three  days  to  move  a  gun  from 

•  Monthly  Mercury  for  June  ;  WilHam  to  Hcrnsius,  \^^^*  iC>^2, 

t  William  to  Hciasiui,  ^^  16951. 
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1iorsi-s.  Notliing  biiL  the  authority  or  Lewis  could,  in  such  c 
stance?,  have  maintained  order  and  inspired  chceifulness.  Hi*  soldirra,  in 
tiutli,  sliowcdmucliniore  rererence  for  him  Ibnn  for  what  their  religion  h«d 
innilc  Kicre<l.  'I'hey  cursed  Saint  Medanl  heartily,  and  broke  or  bumett 
even'  imnge  of  liim  that  conid  lie  found.  But  for  their  King  there  was  no- 
Ihiiig  tliat  lliey  were  not  rcatly  to  do  and  to  bcnr.  In  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle liioy  con'itantly  j;ained  ground.  Cohorn  ivas  severely  wounded  while 
defeiidinjj  with  despcrale  resofiilion  a  fort  which  he  had  himself  constructed, 
and  of  which  he  was  proud.  His  place  could  not  be  supplied.  The  governor 
was  a  feeble  man  whcnn  Gutanaga  had  appointed,  and  whom  ^VilliBm  had 
recently  advised  the  Klector  of  Bavaria  to  remove.  The  spirit  of  Ihe  garri- 
son gave  way.  The  iuwn  surrendered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the 
citadel  alwul  thrt'e  wvek*  later,* 

The  history  of  the  1^11  of  Namur  in  1693  bean  a  do'^e  resemblance  to  the 
histoiy  of  the  (all  uf  Moni^  in  1691.  Both  in  1691  and  in  1693,  I..cwia,  the 
sole  and  abmlule  m^vu^r  of  the  teioBrcei  oThix  kingdom,  was  able  taoflcn 
the  campaign,  before  Williani,  Ihe  captain  of  a  coajilion,  had  braughl  M- 
t^elher  his  dis()eiserf  foices.  In  hoth  years  the  advantnge  of  having  the  first 
move  decided  the  event  of  llic  z'-mc-  At  Namur,  as  al  Mons  I.ew-is.  as- 
sisted by  Vauban,  conducted  the  siege  ;  LuNeniliiiiy  covered  il  ;  Willinni 
vainly  trieil  to  raise  it,  and,  with  deep  mortification,  assisleil  as  a  spectator 
at  tile  victory  of  his  enemy. 

In  otie  respect  however  the  fate  of  tlic  two  forlrcsscs  iias  very  different. 
Mons  was  delivered  up  hj-  its  own  inhabitants.  Namur  miyht  |ierhaps  have 
been  saveil  if  Ihe  garrison  had  been  as  zealous  and  delermiiied  as  the  popula. 
tion.  Strange  to  »av,  in  this  place,  so  long  subject  to  a  foreign  rule,  there 
was  found  a  patriotism  resembling  that  of  llie  little  Greek  coinmonvi-eakhs. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Ihe  burghers  cared  about  the  bal.Tnce  of 
power,  or  had  any  preference  for  James  or  for  William,  for  the  Most  Chris- 
tian Knig  or  for  the  Host  Catholic  King.  But  every  citizen  considered  hts 
own  honour  as  bound  up  with  the  honour  of  ihc  maiden  fortress.  It  is  Inie 
llial  the  French  did  not  abuse  tlieir  victory.  No  oulrnge  was  commitleil : 
ihe  privilq;es  of  the  municipality  were  respected  ;  Ihe  magistrates  were  not 
changed.  Yet  the  people  could  not  see  a  conqueror  cnler  their  hitherto  un- 
conquered  castle  without  tears  of  rage  and  shame.  Even  the  barefooteil 
Carmelites,  who  bad  renounced  all  pleasures,  alt  property,  all  society,  all 
liomcstic  affection,  whose  ilays  were  al!  fasl  days,  who  passeii  month  after 
month  without  uttering  a  word,  were  strangely  moved.  It  was  in  i-aiii  that 
l/:wis  allempleil  to  soothe  them  by  marks  of  respect  and  l>y  muni fi tent 
bounty.  Whenever  they  met  a  French  uniform  llicy  tumcii  their  beads 
away  with  a  look  which  showed  ihat  a  life  of  prayer,  i>r  abstiuence,  ami  of 
silence  had  left  one  canhly  feeling  slill  un'ulidiieil.t 

This  was  perhaps  the  moment  al  which  Ihe  arrogsncc  of  T.cuis  reached 
the  highest  point.  He  had  achieved  Ihe  last  and  the  most  splendid  mililaiy 
exploit  of  his  life.  His  confederated  foes,  English,  Dutch,  and  German,  hail, 
in  their  own  despite,  swelled  his  triumph,  and  had  been  witnesses  of  the 
glory  which  made  thdr  hearts  sick.  Ills  exultation  was  boundless.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  medals  which  he  struck  In  comtncmomte  his  success,  the 

•  Monlhly  Mercuirci  oTJunirjnd  July.  1641 :  Lomlon  Ga»ild>r  Jimr:  G:iirlle  .le 
Paris :  Memoir^!  dc  S.linl  Simon  ;  J..urnal  dc  D^ingcau  -.  W.lll.iTi.  in  Hsiniiius.  *)^^^ 
J<.nrA.J"nMI,  V,mon^  LrlKnln  Coll.  rnnlcd  in  Tin-lafs  Hislory  :  Racine^i"N'.T- 
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letters  by  which  he  enjoined  the  prelates  of  his  kingdom  to  sing  the  Te 
Deam,  were  boastful  and  sarcastic.  His  people,  a  people  among  whose 
many  fine  qualities  moderation  in  prosperity  cannot  be  reckoned,  seemed  for 
a  time  to  be  drunk  with  pnde.  Even  Boileau,  hurried  along  by  the  pre- 
vailing enthusiasm,  forgot  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to  which  he  owed 
his  reputation.  He  fancied  himself  a  lyric  poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  a  hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast  about  Alcides,  Mars, 
Bacchus,  Ceres,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  oaks  and  the  Permessian 
nymphs.  He  wondered  whether  Namur  had,  like  Troy,  been  built  by 
Apollo  and  Neptune.  He  asked  what  power  could  subdue  a  city  stronger 
than  that  before  which  the  Greeks  lay  ten  years  ;  and  he  returned  answer  to 
himself  that  such  a  miracle  could  be  wrought  only  by  Jupiter  or  by  Lewis. 
The  feather  in  the  hat  of  Lewis  was  the  loadstar  of  victory.  To  Lewis  all 
things  must  yield,  princes,  nations,  winds,  waters.  In  conclusion  the  poet 
addressed  himself  to  the  banded  enemies  of  France,  and  tauntingly  bade  them 
carry  back  to  their  homes  the  tidings  that  Namur  had  been  taken  in  their 
sight.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed  both  the  boastful  king  and  the 
boastful  poet  were  taught  that  it  is  prudent  as  well  as  graceful  to  be  modest 
in  the  hour  of  victory. 

One  mortification  Lewis  had  suffered  even  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity. 
While  he  lay  before  Namur,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  from  the  dis- 
tant camp  of  the  allies.  Three  peals  of  thunder  from  a  hundred  and  forty 
fieces  of  cannon  were  answered  by  three  volleys  from  sixty  thousand  muskets, 
t  was  soon  known  that  these  salutes  were  fired  on  account  of  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue.  The  French  King  exerted  himself  to  appear  serene.  "  They 
make  a  strange  noise,"  he  said,  **  about  the  burning  of  a  few  ships."  In 
truth  he  was  much  disturbed,  and  the  more  so  because  a  report  had  reached 
the  Low  Countries  that  there  had  been  a  sea  fight,  and  that  his  fleet  had 
been  victorious.  His  good  humour  however  was  soon  restored  by  the 
brilliant  success  of  those  operations  which  were  under  his  own  immediate 
direction.  When  the  siege  was  over,  he  left  Luxemburg  in  com-  lc^j,  ,g. 
mand  of  the  army,  and  returned  to  Versailles.  At  Versailles  the  »«"» to 
unfortunate  Tourville  presented  himself,  and  was  graciously  re-  *'"  *" 
ceived.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  circle,  the  King  welcomed  him  in 
a  loud  voice.  *'  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  you  and  with  my  sailors.  We 
have  been  beaten,  it  is  true :  but  your  honour  and  that  of  the  nation  are 
unsullied.  "* 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
still  fixed  on  that  region.  The  armies  there  had  been  strengthened  by  re- 
inforcements drawn  from  many  quarters.  Everywhere  else  the  military 
operations  of  the  year  were  languid  and  without  interest.  The  Grand 
Vizier  and  Lewis  of  Baden  did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  on  the 
Danube.  Marshal  Noailles  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  did  little  more 
than  watch  each  other  under  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
along  the  frontier  of  Piedmont,  an  indecisive  predatory  war  was  carried  on, 
by  which  the  soldiers  suffered  little  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  much.  But 
all  men  looked,  with  anxious  expectation  of  some  great  event,  to  the  frontier 
of  Brabant,  where  William  was  opposed  to  Luxembun;. 

Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had  risen,  by  slow  degrees,  and 
by  the  deaths  of  several  great  men,  to  the  first  place  among  the  gene-    Luxem- 
rals  of  his  time.   He  was  of  that  noble  house  of  Montmorency  which    ^'*- 
united  many  mythical  and  many  historical  titles  to  glory,  which  boasted 
that  it  sprang  from    the  first  Frank  who  was  baptised  into  the  name  of 
Christ  in  the  fifth  century,   and  which  had,  since  the  eleventh  century, 

*  London  Gazette.  May  30,  1693 :  Mdmoires  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Journal  de  Dangcau; 
Boycr**  History  of  William  III.,  1702. 
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^  Luxemburg  was  not  inferior  to  >ny  of  liis  itlusIrioM 
ifjlily  dizsccndedlmihighly  giftetl  as  he  was,  he  hadwilhdiffi* 
nt€i|  ilie  obstadn  which  impeded  him  in  the  rood  to  iaxta. 
iicli  \Q  ihc  bounty  ornnture  nnd  fortune,  he  hud  nilTeteil  trill 
fir  spitL'.  Hli  features  were  frightfully  harah  :  his  Btainre  in* 
I  liiif.T  n.iiil  poialed  hump  rose  on  his  back.  His  comtitation 
d  btL'kly.  Cruel  imputations  bid  been  thrown  on  hii  morals. 
.iccii~c-il  of  traffickine  vfilh  jorceryrs  nnd  wilh  compounders  of 
nil  ^  11  Mil'.  1  long  in  a  dungeon,  and  had  al  length  regained  his 
i:  Li  i:ii  ly  regaining  his  honour.*  He  had  nlwnys  been  dis- 
\.'.  .  .1-,  .mdby  Lcwi^  Yet  (he  war  gainst  llie  Garapeui 
i:i\iLii.(  i;  ji.ia  111-.  I  1  Til  a  very  short  lime  when  both  the  minisler  and  ihe 
Km:;  fi-lt  iluil  [h  -  l.v;ii'i.iI  who  was  pETKonally  odious  lo  Ihcra  was  necessary 
to  tlio  ■A-xKc  Cnn'k-  ^nrl  Turenne  were  no  more,  and  Luitembnrgwiis  with- 
out dispiile  tlio  fii'.t  Eoirlier  that  France  still  possessed.  In  vigilance,  dili- 
gcnci-.  ,ind  pcrscvL-rriiKe  he  was  deficient.  He  seemed  to  rwerve  his  gteat 
qiialytii;*  for  yrcai  pmcrgcodM.  It  Was  On  a  pitdied  field  of  liattle  that  he 
u':is  :tl!  Iiinisvir.  lli^  glance  was  rapid  and  unerrinc.  His  judgment  ms 
tlenrcst  nnit  ^nic-vt  itliiin  responsiUm^  pffitied  heail^llt  on  Wm,  KAd  trhen 
diffieullies  ^Ihcrc'l  (hitl;f5t  around  him.  To  his  skill,  enei^,'and  presence 
of  mind  bi';  connlrv  mvc.t  mmc  glorimis  day-.  Hiil,lbon;:h  cminendv  si.e- 
ccssful  in  bsllks,  ilo  iras  iiul  emmtiUly  siic-cs^fnl  in  campiign^.  lie  .^;linc.l 
immense  rcnoivn  at  Wiliiaiii'!!  cxpen'o  :  an'l  ytl  tliore  ii-n-,  as  rcpec'cd  the 
■■lijccls  of  the  wai-.  little  to  choose  lieUvcen  ll'ie  tnu  commanders.  LuM-m- 
liiirt;  w.is  rctwaleilly  viclorimt-i :  but  ht-  had  not  the  an  of  impro^ill^■  a 
viciory.  William  was  rciK:alc<llyd<.-fcated:bul  of  all  generals  lit  was'lbc 
btsi  cjiialified  to  repair  a  defeat. 

Ill  the  month  of  Inly  ■William's  hcndquartcrs  were  al  l-amliefiuc.  About 
'^ix  niilei  off,  at  Slu'inkirk,  Luxemburg  had  i-ncam]Je>l  with  ihc  main  lirHJy 
uf  his  army  ;  and  about  six  miles  further  offlay  a  considerable  force  com- 
iiianded  by  the  Martpiess  of  Boufflers,  one  of  the  best  officers  m  the  scrvite 

The  country  between  I-iinljcque  and  Sicinkirk  was  inlerseeled  by  in- 
mmieiable  heiigei  and  ditches  ;  ami  neither  army  could  approach  the  other 
without  pa-ssing  through  several  long  and  nari-ow  defiles.  I.uxemliiii^  had 
ibcrcfoic  little  re».«raloapiireheiid  that  he  should  lie  nllackcd  in  his  en- 
litncbincnts  ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  should  have  nm])le  notice  KTure 
any  attack  was  made  :  fur  he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  an  adventurer 
named  Millevoiv,  who  was  chief  musician  ami  priv.ilc  secretary  of  the 
I'.k-etiirof  Bavaria.  This  man  regularly  sent  to  Ihe  French  headquarters 
aiiElicLitic  tnfonnati'in  touching  the  dcfjgns  of  the  allies. 

The  Marshal,  coiitident  in  the  strength  of  his  position  and  in  the  accuracy 
ofhii  intelligence,  lived  in  his  tent  ashc  wasaecnstometl  lo  livi:  in  his  hotel 
at  Paris.  lie  was  at  once  a  valetudinarian  an<l  a  voluptuary  :  and,  in  lioth 
ehar.icteis,  he  loved  his  ease.  He  scarcely  e^-cr  inounteil  his  horse.  Light 
I  ciiiier^ilion  and  card.s  occupieii  mo>l  of  his  hours.  His  table  was  lusiirioiis  ; 
■111'!,  "  I  CI  I  he  liiid  sate  down  lo  supper,  it  was  a  scnfice  of  danger  to  disturb 
liini  ^iini!  -C'licr-i  rcmaiked  that  in  bis  military  dispositions  he  ivas  not 
^iiiiliil  i-\Jii-ii  [.ly  hy  military  reasotis,  that  he  generally  conlriveil  to  en- 
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trench  himself  in  some  place  where  the  veal  and  the  poultry  were  remark- 
ably good,  and  that  he  was  always  solicitous  to  keep  open  such  communi- 
cations with  the  sea  as  might  ensure  him,  from  September  to  April,  a  regular 
supply  of  Sandwich  oysters.  If  there  were  any  agreeable  women  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  cnmp,  they  were  generally  to  be  found  at  his  banquets. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  under  such  a  commander,  the  young  princes 
and  nobles  of  France  vied  witli  one  another  in  splendour  and  gallantrv.* 

While  he  was  amusing  himself  after  his  wonted  fashion,  the  confederate 
princes  discovered  that  their  counsels  were  betrayed.  A  peasant  Battle  of 
picked  up  a  letter  which  had  been  dropped,  and  carried  it  to  the  s^finWrif- 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  contained  full  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Millevoix.  William 
conceived  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  his  enemies  in  the  snare  which 
tliey  had  laid  for  him.  The  perfidious  secretary  was  summoned  to  the  royal 
presence  and  taxed  with  his  crime.  A  pen  was  put  into  his  hand  :  a  pistol 
was  hchl  to  his  breast ;  and  he  was  commanded  to  write  on  pain  of  instant 
death.  His  letter,  dictated  by  W^illiam,  was  conveyed  to  the  French  camp.  It 
apprised  Luxemburg  that  the  allies  meant  to  send  out  a  strong  foraging  party 
on  the  next  day.  In  order  to  protect  this  party  from  molestation,  some 
txittalions  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  artillery,  would  march  bv  night  to 
occupy  the  defiles  which  lay  l^etween  the  armies.  The  Marshal  read,  be- 
lieved, and  went  to  rest,  while  William  urged  forward  the  preparations  for  a 
general  assault  on  the  French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  army  was  under  arms  while  it  was  still  dark.  In  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  Luxemburg  was  awakened  by  scouts,  who  brought 
tidings  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  great  force.  He  at  first  treated  the 
news  very  lightly.  His  correspondent,  it  seemed,  had  been,  as  usual,  diligent 
and  exact.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  sent  out  a  detachment  to  protect  his 
foragers,  and  this  detachment  had  been  magnified  by  fear  into  a  great  host. 
But  one  alarming  report  followed  another  fast.  All  the  passes,  it  was  said, 
were  choked  with  multitudes  of  foot,  horse,  and  artillery,  under  the  banners 
of  England  ami  of  Spain,  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
every  column  was  moving  towards  Steinkirk.  At  length  the  Marshal  rose, 
got  on  horseback,  and  rode  out  to  see  what  was  doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  was  close  to  his  outposts.  About 
half  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  army  was  encamped  a  brigade  named  from  the 
province  of  Bourbonnais.  These  troops  had  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  onset 
Amazed  and  panickstrickcn,  they  were  swept  away  in  a  moment,  and  ran  for 
their  lives,  leaving  their  tents  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  assailants. 

Thus  far  William's  plans  had  been  completely  successful :  but  now  fortune 
began  to  turn  against  him.  He  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  which  lay  between  the  station  of  the  brigade  of  Ik}urbonnais 
and  the  main  encampment  of  the  enemy.  He  had  expected  that  he  should 
be  able  to  punh  forward  without  a  moment's  pause,  that  he  should  find  the 
French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and  that  his  victory  would  be  easy 
and  complete.  But  his  progress  was  obstructed  by  several  fences  and 
ditches  r  there  was  a  short  delay  ;  and  a  short  delay  sufficed  to  frustrate  his 
design.  Luxemburg,  was  the  very  man  for  such  a  conjuncture.  He  had  com- 
mitted great  faults  :  he  had  kept  careless  guard  :  he  had  trusted  implicitly 
to  information  which  had  proved  false :  he  had  neglected  information  which 
had  proved  true :  one  of  his  divisions  was  flying  in  confusion :  the  other 
divisions  were  unprepared  for  action.  That  crisis  would  have  paralysed  the 
faculties  of  an  ordinary  captain  :  it  only  braced  and  stimulated  those  of 
Luxemburg.  His^mind,  nay,  his  sickly  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  deriTe 
health  and  vigour  from  disaster  and  dismay.  In  a  short  time  he  had  dif- 
posed  everything.     The  French  aj-my  was  in  battle  order.     Conspicuous  in 

*  M^moires  de  Sxint  Simon  ;  Mcmoircs  de  Vilbrs  ;  Racine  to  BoUeau,  May  21,  1693. 
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that  E''^at  ami  n  in'  ili--  household  troops  of  Lewi^  [he  most  renowned 

body  of  fi^'lii   .     I'         I  in- ;  and  at  theirheail  appeared,  glilteringin  lace 

amleinbi<ji':<  tvii  un  nnd  hulfriulened,  a  crowd  of  young  prince* 

ami  I(jid^  -  111  roused  by  (he  trumpet  from  their  coucha 

or  ll)<:ir  rLVi-  li^-lcned  to  look  death  in  the  face  with  the  gay 

and  festlvi-  n  .  it-risiic  of  KrencU  eentleracn.     Highestjn  ranli 

among   ilit-t  -    1 1  i.ir,   was   a   lad    of  sixteen,    Philip  Duke  of 

Cliattre-,  M  ■:  ■  .1  Dtlcans,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France. 

It  u'as  u'liii  y  impottunale  solicitation  that  (he  gallant  l>oy 

had  t-itoilcd  \  I  .  ii^rmiasion  to  be  where  the  fire  M-as  hottest.  Two 

other  you  I  h^  nl  ii>>,I  lili.od,  Lewis  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Amiand  Prince 
ofComi,  ^liowgd  a  spirit  worthy  of  Iheir  desMnl.  With  Ihem  was  >  dei' 
tendant  of  oisi' of  ihe  ki^lards  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Lewis  Duke  of  Vendome, 
a  man  sunk  in  in>liileni.'e  and  in  the  foulest  vice,  yet  capable  of  exhibiting  on 
a  groat  occas-ioii  ilie  qiialitiea  of  a  great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  earn  for  hirii^cir  an  honounible  name  In  arms,  was  there ;  and  at 
his  side  rode  S.-ir^lield.  whose  courage  and  ability  earned,  on  Ihat  day,  the 
c<.teem  of  the  whole  I'Vench  aiiny.*  Meanwhile  Luxemburg  had  iient  off  a 
pressing  mc-SLige  lo  summon  Kjufflers,  Bul  the  mrasage  was  needless, 
boufflcrs  had  hcaid  the  firing,  and.  Ukfl  *.  brave  and  latrllijgeiit captain,  wm 
already  ha^tcnting  tcwarrls  the  point  from  which  the  sound  came. 

Tliou^h  the  assailants  \w\  lost  all  the  advantage  which  belonj;^  to  a  sur- 
prise, they  came  on  manfully.  In  front  of  the  batilc  were  the  Itritish 
commanded  by  Count  Solines.  The  division  which  was  to  leail  the  way  v.a» 
Mackay'a.  lie  was  to  have  been  supported,  according  lo  William's  plan, 
by  a  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse.  Though  most  of  Mackay's  men  had 
never  before  been  under  lire,  their  behaviour  gave  promise  of  Blenheim  and 
Raniilles.  Tliey  first  encountered  the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  French  army.  The  tight  was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the  muizles 
iif  the  muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven  liack  with  fearful  slaughter. 
Mure  than  eighteen  hundred  of  them  appear  from  the  Frencii  returns  to 
have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxembuiv  aflerwanis  said  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  seen  so  furious  a  struggle,  lie  collected  in  haste  ibe  opinion 
of  the  generals  who  surrounded  him.  All  thought  tfial  the  emeq^ncy  was 
one  which  could  tie  met  by  no  common  means.  The  King's  household 
must  charge  the  Knglish.  I'he  Marshal  gave  the  word  ;  and  the  household, 
headeil  by  ihe  princes  of  the  blooil,  came  on,  flinging  their  muskcls  back  on 
their  shoulders.  "Swoiil  in  lianil,"  was  the  cry  through  all  the  ranks  of 
that  terrible  brigade  :  "sword  in  hand.  No  liring.  Do  it  with  the  cold 
sleel,''  After  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  the  English  were  borne  down. 
They  never  ceased  to  repeal  that,  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duly  by  them, 
they  would  have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes  ■f,»xe  them  no 
elTcctivc  support.  He  pushed  forward  some  cavalry  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  coulil  do  little  or  nothing.  His  infantry  he  would  not  suffer 
to  stir.  Tliey  could  do  no  good,  he  said  ;  and  he  would  not  scnil  Iheni  lo 
be  slaughtered.  Ormond  wxs  eager  to  hasten  to  the  as^<lstallce  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but  was  not  [lermltted.  Mackay  sent  a  pressing  message  to  repre- 
sent that  he  and  hi,  men  were  left  lo  certain  deslniciion  :  Inil  all  was  vain, 
"  ti'Kl's  will  be  done,"  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died  n^i  he  had  lived, 
like  a  g<Hxl  Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  With  him  fell  Douglas  and 
Lanier,  two  generals  distinguisheil  among  the  con(|uerors  of  Ireland. 
Mountjoy  too  was  aniong  [he  slain.  After  languishing  three  years  in  the 
Rastillc,  he  hod  just  been  exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and,  having 
been  converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  piin-erful  than  all  the  argu- 
nienis  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  inKtanlly  hastened  to  join  William's  camp 
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as  a  volunteer.*  Five  fine  regiments  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  No  part 
of  this  devoted  band  would  have  escaped  but  for  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  Auverquerque,  who  came  to  the  rescue  in  the  moment  of  extremity  with 
two  fresh  battalions.  The  gallant  manner  in  which  he  brought  off  the  re- 
mains of  Mackay's  division  was  long  remembered  and  talked  of  with  grateful 
admiration  by  the  British  camp  fires.  The  ground  where  the  conflict  had  raged 
was  piled  with  corpses ;  and  those  who  buried  the  slain  remarked  that  almost 
all  the  wounds  had  been  given  in  close  fighting  by  the  sword  or  the  bayonet. 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  v;  :>nted  stoicism  as  to  utter  a 
passionate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which  the  English  regiments  had  been 
sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  he  recovered  his  equanimity,  and  determined 
to  fall  back.  It  was  high  time  :  for  the  French  army  was  every  moment 
becoming  stronger,  as  the  regiments  commanded  by  BoufHers  came  up  in 
rapid  succession.  The  allied  anny  returned  to  Lambeque  unpursued  and 
in  unbroken  order.  + 

The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seven  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  allies  had  been  little,  if  at  all,  greater.  The 
relative  strength  of  the  armies  was  what  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day ; 
and  they  continued  to  occupy  their  old  positions.  But  the  moral  effect  of 
the  battle  was  great.  The  splendour  of  William's  fame  grew  pale.  Even  his 
admirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the  field,  he  was  not  a  match  for 
I.uxembui^.  In  France  the  news  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  and 
pride.  The  Court,  the  Capital,  even  the  peasantry  of  the  remotest  provinces, 
gloried  in  the  impetuous  valour  which  had  been  displayed  by  so  many  youths, 
tlie  heirs  of  illustrious  names.  It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  repeated  all 
over  the  kingdom  that  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  re- 
monstrances be  kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  passed  through  his  coat, 
that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  The  people  lined  the  roads  to 
see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  returned  from  Steinkirk.  The  jewellers 
devised  Steinkirk  buckles  :  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  ]>owder.  But  the 
name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  collar. 
Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of  fashion  ;  and  it  had  been  usual 
to  arrange  them  with  great  care.  But  at  the  terrible  moment  when  the 
brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying  before  the  onset  of  the  allies,  there  was  no 
time  for  foppery  ;  and  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  Court  came  spurring  to  the 
front  of  the  line  of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  therefore 
became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to  wear  round  their  necks 
kerchiefs  of  the  finest  lace  studiously  disarranged  ;  and  these  kerchiefs  were 
called  Steinkirks.^ 

•  Narcissus  Luttrcll,  April  28,  1692. 

t  London  G^^zettc,  Aug.  4,  8,  11,  169a ;  Gazette  de  Paris,  Aug.  9,  16 ;  Vcltaire,  Si^Iede 
I>ouis  XIV.  ;  Burnet,  ii.  97  :  M^moiresde  Berwick  ;  DykveU's  Letter  to  the  States  Gene- 
ral, dated  August  4,  1692.  See  also  the  vcr*'  interesting  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  21,  169a.  An  English  translation  of  Luxemburg's  elaborate 
and  artful  despatch  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercury  for  September  1692.  The 
original  has  recently  been  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Dangeau.  Lewis  pronounced  it 
the  best  despatch  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mercury  mainuins 
that  it  was  manufactured  at  Paris.  **  To  think  otherwise,"  he  says,  *'  is  mere  folly  ;  as 
if  Luxemburg  could  be  at  so  much  leisure  to  write  such  a  long  letter,  niore  like  a  pedant 
than  a  general,  or  rather  the  monitor  of  a  school,  giving  an  account  to  his  master  how  the 
rest  of  the  boys  behaved  themselves."  In  the  Monthly  Mercury  will  be  found  also  the 
French  official  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Of  all  the  .accounts  of  the  battle  that  which 
.<ecms  to  me  the  best  is  in  the  Memoirs  of  Fruquifcres.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map.  ^  Feu- 
Quifcres  divides  his  praise  and  blame  very  fairly  between  the  generals.  The  tradidons  of 
the  Knglish  mess  tables  have  been  preserved  by  Sterne,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  knees 
of  old  soldiers  of  William.  **  *  There  was  Cuti>4*s.'  continued  the  Corporal,  clapping  the 
forefinger  of  his  ri^ht  hand  upon  the  thumb  of  his  left,  and  counting  round  his  hand : 
*  there  was  Cutts's,  Mack.ny's  Angus's,  Graham's,  and  Leven's,  all  cut  to  pieces  :  and  «o 
had  the  English  Lifegunrds  too,  had  it  not  been  for  some  regiments  on  the  right,  who 
marched  uo  boldly  to  ihcir  relief,  and  received  the  enemy's  fire  in  their  faces.,  before  any 
one  of  their  own  platoons  discliartjcd  a  musket.  They'll  go  to  heaven  for  it,*  added 
Trim."  ^  :  Voltaire,  Siccle  dc  Louis  XIV. 
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Ill  Hie  c.imi>  r.r  lLc  olliis  all  was  disunion  and  discontent.  Nalioi«a 
jeilonsies  and  animo-.itii;';  mESil  without  restraint  or  diiguifio.  The  rewiit- 
ment  of  ihc  Lln^Jish  w:i:i  loudly  ciprEssed.  Solniei,  though  he  wiu  said  by 
l]|[i<«  u'hii  kneiv  liini  weW  to  tui>e  iodic  vatiuible  qualiiio,  wni  not  a  nian 
likely  to  concili.iLe  iuiJiers  who  were  prejndiwd  Bgniiiit  him  n*  a  foreigner. 
His  demcaruur  was  aTrognnt,  hia  temper  ungovernable.  Even  before  Uic 
uuliirtunnte  <!ay  orsieiiikirk  ifae  En^liiih  officers  did  not  Willi tigly  commuiH' 
calc  with  liini,  .and  lli<?  private  mco  murmured  at  hi*  hnnhne».  But  nller 
the  binlc  the  outcry  -iijainst  him  became  furious.  He  wa»  accuned,  perhajn 
uujustly,  of  iiaviiif;  said  with  unfeelin);  levity,  while  the  Engliih  le^imenli 
were  canti^iidiiii^  <ie.spcr;itclr  againit  great  oddn,  th>t  lie  wiu  curioni  to  tee 
hoiv  flic  bulldogs  would  oome  off.     Wotild  anybody,  it  was  uked,  now 

Erelcnd  tb.it  it  was  on  .-xccouBt  of  hi>  sui>erior  (kill  and  mjwtience  thai  he 
ail  been  put  over  the  hoadiafio  many  EnglUh  officen?  It  watlho  fashion 
lu  say  Ibal  those  o^\n-t  <  had  never  seen  war  on  a  lar^  scale.  But  surelj 
the  mere*!  novice  wa-  tfunpelenl  to  do  «ll  that  Solmes  had  done,  to  mis- 
un<ler?itan>l  otders,  to  siiid  cavalry  on  dlity  vrfiich  none  but  infinity  cnuM 
|icrform.  and  10  look  1  m  nl  ^afe  distance  while  biave  men  were  cut  to  pieces. 
It  was  too  much  t<i  hti  .)[  once  intnltied  and  sociiticed,  excfaided  tram  the 
honuui-i  uf  wnr,  yet  pti^hnl  OH  aH  it*  BUBne  daagen,  aneeivd  at  u  raw 
tecruit-i,  ami  ilicii  left  tu  cope  unsupported  with  the  finest  body  of  »itcran» 
in  llie  ivorlii.  Such  vicre  the  complaints  of  the  English  aiiiiy ;  and  liny 
were  cchoo,!  by  ilie  Englisb  nation. 

'  '  It  this  linio  n  discovery  was  made  which  funiishcil  both 
que  and  llio  coffeehouse-^  of  l.omhin  w"  ' 
:  af^rccalilc  to  the  Jacobites  than  tlic  d 
„  St  the  life  of  William  had  been,  during  s. 
c.n.  irj<  "'^  '"  ''"  French  Wai-  Office,  It  should  sceni  thai  [.ouvnii!  had 
•li'iVrlinS'''  oiiginally  sketched  the  de.'Jgn,  and  had  be(|ueathe(l  it,  stilt  nide, 
'''''  to  his  wn  anil  successor  liarliesieux.      Ily  Ilnrlie^cux  the  |i]an  wa« 

perfcclcii.  The  execution  waa  entrusted  lo  an  officer  named  liran.lvnl. 
(irnndvai  was  undoitbledly  brave,  and  full  of  seal  for  hia  country  an<l  his 
religion.  He  was  uideed  lllghty  and  half  wittcd,  Imt  not  on  that  acrount 
thu  les.t  dai^rotis.  Imlcecl  a  llighly  mtd  halfwitted  man  is  the  very  instru- 
ment generally  preferred  by  cunning  politicians  when  very  haiardous  work 
is  to  be  done.  No  shretvil  cnlculatur  would,  for  any  bribe,  however  enor- 
mous, havcexposeil  himselftothcfateof  Chatel,  of  Kavnillac,  orof  (Icrarls.* 
Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the  assistance  of  tivo  adventurers, 
Dnnioiil,  a  Walloon,  anil  I.eefdale,  a  nutchmaii.  In  April,  soon  after 
WiDl.iin  had  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  murderers  were  directed  lo 
repair  to  their  jmsls.  Dumotit  wa.s  then  in  Westphalia.  Craudval  and 
I.cefdaie  were  at  Paris.  Uden  in  North  DrahanC  was  fixed  as  the  place 
where  the  three  were  tu  meet,  and  whence  they  »cre  to  prueeed  lo^ellier 
to  the  heaiiquartcrs  of  the  allies.  Mcfore  Grandval  left  Paris  he  paid  a  vi.it 
111  Saint  Germains,  and  was  presented  to  James  xa<\  lo  Mary  of  Mmlcna. 
"I  have  been  informed,''  said  James,  "of  the  business,  if  you  an<I  yuur 
companions  do  me  this  service,  you  shall  never  want." 

.\llcr  this  audience  Grandval  set  out  on  his  journey.  He  lind  imI  die 
faintest  suspicion  that  be  had  been  betrayed  Iioth  by  the  ac;:i>nipliee  m  ho  .ic- 
com[ianicd  him  and  by  ihe  accomplice  wboin  he  w.is  gcwng  In  meet.  Uuuioiit 
and  1-ccldalc  were  not  enthusiasts.  They  tared  nothing  for  the  restoration 
of  James,  the  grandeur  of  I^wis,  or  Ihe  ascendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  was  ]ilain  to  every  man  of  conimoit  seitse  tliat,  whether  Ibe  desijiii 
succeeded  or  failed,  the  rewaid  of  the  nssassms  woulil  pmlrably  Ik  to  iie 
ditoH-iieil,  nilh  .ilTected  nliluirrence,  \)y  tW  <.'iwinso(\i!isi«W=.  w«\  SanA 
•  t-jncAoriK.-.  Ificcliief  iav  seem  nf  ihc  le-oiii  m  ¥fls.l^m\,  =.\'«n-,>.aiVt  o-nw*  v« 
/,'hiwn.  w/cclcd  i™i<  on  ihis  principle.     l'.ut.-:t,  i.  j^o. 
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Germains,  and  to  be  torn  with  redhot  pincers,  smeared  with  mehed  lead, 
and  dismembered  by  horses.  To  vulgar  natures  the  prospect  of  such  a 
martyrdom  was  not  alluring.  Both  these  men,  therefore,  nad,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  though,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  concert,  conveyed  to 
William,  through  different  channels,  warnings  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Dumont  had  acknowledged  everything  to  the  Duke  of  Zcll,  one  of  the  con- 
federate princes.  Leefdale  had  transmitted  full  intelligence  through  his 
relations  who  resided  in  Holland.  Meanwhile  Morel,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
of  great  learning  who  was  then  in  France,  wrote  to  inform  Burnet  that  the 
weak  and  hotheaded  Grandval  had  been  heard  to  talk  boastfully  of  the 
event  which  would  soon  astonish  the  world,  and  had  confidently  predicted 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

These  cautions  were  not  neglected.  From  the  moment  at  which  Grandval 
entere<l  the  Netherlands,  his  steps  were  among  snares.  His  movements 
were  watched  :  his  words  were  noted :  he  was  arrested,  examined,  con- 
fronted with  his  accomplices,  and  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  allies.  About  a 
week  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  he  was  brought  before  a  Court  Martial. 
Ginkell,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  great  services  in  Ireland  with  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Athlonc,  presided  ;  and  Talmasli  was  among  the  judges. 
Mackay  and  Lanier  had  been  named  members  of  the  Iward  :  but  they  were 
no  more  ;  and  their  places  were  filled  by  younger  officers. 

The  duty  of  the  Court  Martial  was  very  simple  :  for  the  prisoner  attempted 
no  defence.  His  conscience  had,  it  should  seem,  l)ccn  suddenly  awakened. 
He  admitted,  with  expressions  of  remorse,  the  truth  of  all  the  charges, 
made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  ingenuous  confession,  and  owned  that  he 
had  deserved  death.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
and  underwent  his  punishment  with  great  fortitude  and  with  a  show  of  piety. 
He  left  behind  him  a  few  lines,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  alx>ut  to 
lose  his  life  for  having  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published  in  several  languages,  and  was 
read  with  very  various  and  very  strong  emotions.  That  it  was  genuine  could 
not  be  doubted  :  for  it  was  warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  military  men  living.  That  it  was  prompted  by  the  hope  of 
pardon  could  hardly  be  supposed :  for  William  had  taken  pains  to  discourage 
that  hope.  Still  less  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  un- 
trutlis  in  order  to  avoid  the  torture.  For,  though  it  was  the  universal  practice 
in  the  Netherlands  to  put  convicted  assassins  to  the  rack  in  order  to  wring 
out  from  them  the  names  of  their  employers  and  associates,  William  had 
given  orders  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  rack  should  not  be  used  or  even 
named.  It  should  l)c  added,  that  the  Court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner 
closely,  but  sufferechhim  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  believe  that  his  narrative  is  substantially  true  ;  and  no  part  of 
it  has  a  stronger  air  of  truth  than  his  account  of  the  audience  with  which 
James  had  honoured  him  at  Saint  Germains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was  great.  The  Whigs 
loudly  called  Ijoth  James  and  Lewis  assassins.  How,  it  was  asketl,  m«8  it 
possible,  without  outraging  common  sense,  to  put  an  innocent  meaning  on 
the  words  which  Grandval  declared  that  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
banished  King  of  England  ?  And  who  that  knew  the  Court  of  Versailles 
would  believe  that  Barbesieux,  a  youth,  a  mere  novice  in  politics,  and  rather 
a  clerk  than  a  minister,  would  have  dared  to  do  what  he  had  done  without 
taking  his  master's  pleasure  ?  Very  charitable  and  very  ignorant  persons 
might  perhaps  indulge  a  hope  that  Ix'wis  had  not  l>cen  an  accessory  before  the 
fact.  But  that  he  was  an  accessory  after  the  fact  no  human  being  could  doubt, 
lie  must  have  seen  the  j)roceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  the  evidence,  the  con- 
fession.    If  he  reo  '^v  abhorred  assassination  as\voTve5>X  tcvwv  t^'>\vat  Vt^-^^jaXsltia^ 
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Barbesicui  havehciii  Ltrivcnwilhigiioniin)' from  the  royalptesence,  and  flung 
imu  the  II.i>:li]lc  ?  \~tl  liarbeainix  was  Hill  at  the  Wnr  Office  ;  &nd  j[  was  not 
pretcnileil  [1i:it he li.iit  bt^^npuiiMbedeveiiby  a  wonjoTarrown,  Ilwas plain, 
ihcn,  that  Iwlli  K  m^f.  ucre  partakers  in  the  miUl  of  Grandval.  And.  if  it 
wfie  asked  huw  l»u  iiriiiccs  who  made  a  high  profession  of  religion  could 
hnve  fallen  into  &ai.h  w[ckedne!is,  the  an.«wer  was  itiat  thejr  had  learned  tlicir 
leligioii  from  the  Ji-sviii-.  In  reply  lo  these  reproaches  the  English  Jncobite» 
said  very  little  ;  -MvX  lIh'  I  reiich  government  said  nothing  at  all,* 

The campai^'n  in  lli.-  \Liherlajida ended  without  any  othcrevenl  deserving 
„„„,„„,  lo  Ik;  recorilni.  On  the  cighlecnlh  of  October  William  arrived  in 
jyiiiianito    KnglainL   L.i(f  ni  the  evening  of  the  tiventieth  he  readied  Kcnsing- 

"*'"  ton,  having  ii.n  tised  the  whole  length  of  the  capital.  His  rece]>. 
tion  (vas  cordial  :  the  l-i  nii-d  was  great ;  the  acclamations  were  loud  :  and 
all  Ihe  windows  aloii;;  In-,  route,  from  Aldgate  lo  Piccadilly  were  lighted  up.f 
But,  notwiili'.tiniiiii^  these  favourable  symptoms,  the  nation  unis  clis- 
s-„,j]  n„|.  appointed  and  discontented.  The  war  had  been  unsuccessful  by 
jiin-iiuirA-  land.  By  sea  a  great  advantage  had  been  gaineil,  but  had  not  been 
'"^  improved.     The  gGHeral  expectation  had  been  lliat  the  victory  of 

May  wouM  lie  falloued  bjrt  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  [hat  Saint 
Mahie.-i  unuld  be  bombardMl,  that  the  hul  temains  of  TnUTTille'B  squBditn 
would  lie  destroyed,  and  thai  the  arsenals  of  Brest  and  Rocheforl  would  be 
laid  in  ruins,  this  expcctalion  «as.  no  doubt,  unreasonable.  It  did  not 
follow,  Ijccanse  Kookc  and  his  seamen  iiad  silenced  the  battcrie;  ha-.tily 
ihroun  up  by  Bellefoiul-^,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  expose  ships  lo  the  tire  of 
legular  fortresses.  The  govcmnient,  however,  was  not  le~s  sanguine  than 
[he  liatiun.  Great  pre]iaraliuns  were  made.  The  allied  fleet,  having  been 
ipceilily  refitted  at  i'orlsnioutli,  stood  out  ajjaiii  lo  tea.  Kookewas  sent  lo 
examine  ibe  soundings  and  the  currenis  along  the  shore  of  Bthtany.^  Tran- 
s]iorLs  were  collccteil  at  Saint  Helen's.  Fourteen  thousand  troops  were 
aiisemblcd  al  Portsdowii  under  Ihe  command  of  Aleinltart  Schombcrg,  whr> 
had  been  rewarded  fur  his  father's  services  and  his  own  with  the  highest 
rank  ill  the  Irish  peerage,  and  was  now  Dukeof  Leinster.  Under  him  were 
Kuvigny,  w-liu,  fur  his  good  service  al  Aghrim,  had  liecn  created  Harl  uf 
(jalway.  La  Alclloiiiere  and  Cambon  with  their  gallant  bands  uf  refugees, 
3ud  .'Vr^yle  with  the  regiment  which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  as  it  began 
lo  be  faintly  rumoured,  had  last  winter  done  something  strange  and  liurrible 
in  a  wild  counliy  of  locks  and  snow,  never  yel  explored  by  any  Englishman. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  troops  were  all  on  board.  'Ine  Iraiis- 
ports  sailed,  and  in  a  few  hours  joined  (he  naval  armament  in  the  tieigh- 
bourliood  of  Portland.  On  Ihe  IHenty-eighth  a  gciiei-al  council  of  war  was 
held.  All  the  naval  commanders,  with  Kussell  at  their  head,  declared  Ibal 
it  would  be  maclness  to  carry  their  sliips  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  Saint 

Malucs.  and  I  hat  the  town  musi  be  reduced  lo  straits  by  land  before  the  men 
iif  war  in  the  liarlxiur  could,  wilh  any  chance  of  success,  beatlacked  fromihe 
sea.  'I'lie  military  men  declared  with  e<jual  unanimity  (hat  the  laitd  f<irces 
could  effect  nothing  against  the  town  wilhout  the  co-opemlion  of  the  fleet. 
It  was  then  considered  wlielhcr  it  would  be  a<!visable  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Brest  or  Kocliefort,    Kussell  and  llie  other  flag  officers,  among  whom  were 
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Rooke,  Shovel,  Van  Almondc,  and  Evertscn,  pronounced  that  the  summer 
was  too  far  spent  for  either  enterprise.*   We  must  suppose  that  an  opinion  in 
which  so  many  distinguished  admirals,  both  EngHsh  and  Dutch,  concuned, 
however  strange  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  in  conformity  with  what  were  then 
the  established  principles  of  the  art  of  maritime  war.     But  why  nil  these 
Questions  could  not  have  been  fully  discussed  a  week  earlier,  why  fourteen 
thousand  troops  should  have  been  shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had 
been  considered  what  they  were  to  do,  or  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  do  anything,  we  may  reasonably  wonder.     The  armament  returned 
to  Saint  Helen's,  to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of  the  whole  nation.t   The 
ministers  blamed  the  commanders  :  the  commanders  blamed  the  ministers. 
The  reproaches  exchanged  between  Nottingham  and  Russell  were  loud  and 
angry.      Nottingham,   upright,   industrious,   versed  in  civil   business,  and 
eloquent  in  parliamentary  debate,  was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  war 
minister,  and  was  not  at  all  aware  of  his  deficiencies.    Between  him  and  the 
whole  body  of  professional  sailors  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing.     He 
had,  some  time  before  the  Revolution,  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and 
his  own  opinion  was  that  he  had  then  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of 
maritime  affairs.     This   opinion  however  he  had  very  much  to  himself. 
Men  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  on  the  waves,  and  who  had  been  in 
battles,  storms,  and  shipwrecks,  were  impatient  of  his  somewhat  pompous 
lectures  and  reprimands,  and  pronounced  him  a  mere  pedant,  who,  witn  all 
his  book  learning,  was  ignorant  of  what  every  cabin  boy  knew.     Russell 
had  always  been  froward,  arrogant,  and  mutinous  :  and  now  prosperity  and 
glory  brought  out  his  vices  in  full  strength.     With  the  government  which 
he  had  saved  he  took  all  the  liberties  of  an  insolent  servant  who  believes 
himself  to  be  necessary,  treated  the  orders  of  his  superiors  with  contemptuous 
levity,  resented  reproof,  however  gentle,  as  an  outrage,  furnished  no  plan  of 
his  own,  and  showed  a  sullen  determination  to  execute  no  plan  furnished  by 
anybody  else.     To  Nottingham  he  had  a  strong  and  very  natural  antipathy. 
They  were  indeed  an  ill  matched  pair.     Nottingham  was  a  Tory  :  Russell 
was  a  Whig.  Nottingham  was  a  speculative  seaman,  confident  in  his  theories  : 
Russell  was  a  practical  seaman,  proud  of  his  achievements.     The  strength 
of  Nottingham  lay  in  speech  :  the  strength  of  Russell  lay  in  action.     Not- 
tingham's demeanour  was  decorous  even  to  formality  :  Russell  was  passionate 
and  rude.     Lastly,  Nottingham  was  an  honest  man  ;  and  Russell  was  a 
villain.    They  now  became  mortal  enemies.     The  Admiral  sneered  at  the 
Secretary's  ignorance  of  naval  affairs  :  the  Secretary  accused  the  Admiral 
of  sacrificing  the  public  interests  to  mere  wayward  humour  :  and  both  were 
in  the  right  % 

While  they  were  wrangling,  the  merchants  of  all  the  ports  in  the  kingdom 
were  clamouring  against  the  naval  administration.  The  victory  of  which 
the  nation  was  so  proud  was,  in  the  City,  pronounced  to  have  been  a  posi- 
tive disaster.  During  some  months  before  the  battle  all  the  maritime 
strength  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in  two  great  masses,  one  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  one  in  the  Atlantic  There  had  consequently  been  little 
privateering  :  and  the  voyage  to  New  England  or  Jamaica  had  been  almost 
as  safe  as  in  time  of  peace.  Since  the  battle,  the  remains  of  the  force  which 
had  lately  been  collected  under  Tourville  were  dispersed  over  the  ocean. 
Even  the  passage  from  England  to  Ireland  was  insecure.  Every  week  it 
was  announced  that  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  vessels  belonging  to  London  or 
Bristol  had  been  taken  by  the  French.     More  than  a  hundred  prizes  were 

•  London  Gazette,  July  28,  1697.     See  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  War  in  Bur- 
chett.     In  a  letter  to  Nottingham,  dated  July  lo,  Russell  says,  *'  Six  weeks  will  near 
conclude  what  we  call  summer."     Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  19,  16^. 
t  Monthly  Mercury,  Aug.  and  Sept.  1692. 

/  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  25,  1602  ;  Burnet,  i\.  94,  9S,aud"LoT^TiMrt.maa^%'^««-*'Ctifc 
history  of  the  quarrel  between  Russell  and  Notling,Viam  vrWV  \«  \>e*x.  \t«sxkfe^  Sx^sift,  ^^fe 
Parliamentary  Joumzls  and  Debates  of  the  Sesdon  of  i6q\ 
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earned  an!m- tir-  .,   ],,(.,  Ssmt  Maloes  alone.      It  ivmiM  liave  l)cni 

far  iK:[ii.r,  iii  tin  ■  i!n;  sliipowneni  and  of  ihe  undcrwrilcn,  tliflt  tlie 

Kayal  Sun  K.i.]  ■  i:,,.,t  wilh  ber  thousand  Sjhling  men  on  bonrd 

tliaii  lli^it  -I  I'  ■!;!  1,^-  a  heap  of  nsh«  on  the  beach  at  Cherbiiiu, 

while  liui  ciiii,  i  iiriicrng  iwtnly  hrignn tines,  prowled  for  bootj 

ovti-  lilt  vn    ■  I  ,iii,icrre  ond  Cape  Clwr,* 

Tilt-  |iii\,i''  u  -  ;   ii:ii|  long  Iwen  ctlchraled  ;  and  among  them, 

John  It.iil,  lr..i  i'  ..!  .ncarcsly  able  to  sign  his  name,  hut  cminenlly 

Tave  :ind  ciLim  .    .    l<i  an  iimtisputed  pre-eminence.     In  the  conn  I  ry 

uf  Aii>oii  a»a  11,..,„^,  ,,i  llcwe  and  Kodney,  of  rhincjn,  Saint  Vincent, 
anil  ■NcJ.'.on,  tlic  nann:  ul  the  moit  daring  and  skilful  coraair -wonlil  have 
litlle  chsncc  of  liciiij;  remembered.  Bnl  France,  among  whose  many  un- 
'luestioned  lilies  to  ;;liity  voiy  faw  are  derired  from  naval  war,  still  ranks 
ISart  ainoiii;  her  (jrtnt  men.  In  tile  autumn  of  169a  this  entwptlainfi  free- 
biMiter  was  the  terror  nf  all  the  English  and  Dutch  merdiants  who  traded 
with  llio  llaltic.  lie  took  and  destroyed  veiKiet.s  close  to  the  eastern  coa-tl 
of  our  island.  Kc  even  ventured  to  bind  la  Northumberland,  and  bamcd 
many  houses  Iwfure  the  tninbaodi  conld  be  cullccletl  lo  oppose  him.     The 

Eriwx  which  he  corricil  back  iittg  hii  native  puit  was  estimated  at  about  s 
uiidred  Ihousantl  pounds  atcriii^.t  About  the  same tbne a.  Tooi^'et' ad- 
venturer, destined  to  equal  or  surpa-w  Bart,  IJu  Uitay  'Irouin,  was  cnmiKted 
wilh  the  command  of  a  small  armed  vessel.  The  inlrcpid  Imy — for  he  «  as 
not  yet  iwcnly  years  ohl — entered  Ihe  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  s.icUed  a 
nian:.ion  in  ilic  county  of  Clare,  and  did  not  rcimliavk  till  a  dctachmcnl 
fruni  the  garrison  of  Limerick  m.irched  agiunst  him.^ 

While  our  tiaile  wa.-;  interrupted  and  our  shores  menaced  by  these  rovers. 
^jM>.  some  calamities  which  no  human  prudence  could  hare  avcrlc<t 
!'"■''»  ■'"ii  '"cre^i'*!'^  *''c  public  ill  iiumour.  An  earthnuake  of  terrible  vin- 
^"  "'''  lencc  laid,  waste  in  \em  than  Ihree  minutes  the  flourisbin;;  colony 
of  Jamaica.  Whole  plantations  changed  their  place.  Whole  vill.ages  were 
swallowed  up.  I'ort  Royal,  the  fairest  and  weallhic-ft  city  which  ihc  Kng- 
lish  had  yet  Iniilt  in  the  New  World,  renowned  for  itK  i]uay.<i,  for  its  ware- 
houses, and  for  its  stately  streets,  wliich  were  said  lo  rival  Cheapside,  wa? 
turned  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  Fifteen  hundreil  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried 
tmder  their  owii  dwellings.  Tlie  effect  of  this  disa.ster  was  .severely  felt  by 
many  of  the  srcat  mercantile  houses  ot  I.oiidon  and  ItristolS 

A  slill  heavier  calamity  wai  Ihe  faihire  of  the  harvest.  Tlie  summer  had 
isarwi  in  Iiecn  wet  all  over  Western  Kuro])e.  Thtise  heavy  rains  which  had 
i:«[i..i-L  iiHpeded  the  exertions  of  Ihe  French  pioneers  in  the  trenches  of 
Naniur  bad  been  fatal  lo  ihc  cro]is.  Old  men  remembered  no  such  year 
nince  1648.  No  fruit  ripened.  The  priccof  tlie  quarterof  wheat  doubteil. 
Tiic  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  stale  of  our  .silver  coin,  which  bad  Itccn 
cli]ipe<l  to  such  an  extent  tlut  the  word^  jiound  and  shilling  had  ceased  to 
have  a  fixed  meaning.  Compared  with  France  indeed  England  miglit  well 
lie  c^iteemcil  prtKperous.  Here  the  pulilic  burdens  were  heavy  :  there  Ihey 
were  crushing,  llere  the  labouring  man  was  forccil  to  busbantl  his  coarse 
barley  luaf :  but  ihere  it  not  seldom  happened  that  the  wretched  peasant 
wa.t  found  dead  on  tlie  earth  with  halfchewed  grass  in  hismoiilh.  Our  an- 
cestors found  some  consolation  in  thinking  that  they  were  gradually  irearing 
tml  Ihe  streiv.;th  of  their  formidable  enemy,  and  that  his  resources  were 
likely  to  i)e  drained  sooner  than  lliciis.    .Still  there  was  much  suffering  ami 

•  Cmninons'  Jnurnali.  Nov.  i6gi ;  Eurncl.  ii.  9;  i  (Irey's  Drbnlc,  Kov.  ji,  169! : 
Pari.  r...7cn«>.,r  AiiBu^^t  nnd  Scplcirbcr  :  Narcis>u>  Lultrull's  Lh:iiy. 

t  S^c  IS^nV  I.=tler>  nf  NtiWlity.  and  Ihc  Paris  Giieltej  of  the  auiumn  cf  loyi 

I  Henioiri  Je  D»  G.iiy  Trouiii. 

)  London  Gaicllc,  Aug.  ii.  \ira  i  Evelyn's  Diary,  Aue.  10!  JlontWy  Merrury  for 
^cptemivr;  A  Friil  .\ceounl  nf  iht  laiednjudful  E-nliquika  u  fotl  Koyalin  J:iiiiai«i, 
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nrach  repining.  In  some  counties  mobs  attacked  the  gnmaries.  The 
necessity  of  retrenchment  was  felt  by  families  of  every  rank.  An  idle  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure,  who  little  thought  that  his  buffoonery  would  ever  be 
cited  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  times,  complained  that,  in  this  year, 
wine  ceased  to  be  put  on  many  hospitable  tables  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  it,  and  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  punch.* 

A  symptom  of  public  distress  much  more  alarming  than  the  substitution 
of  brandy  and  lemons  for  claret  was  the  increase  of  crime.  During  incrcuc  of 
the  autumn  of  1692  and  the  following  winter,  the  ca])ital  was  kept  """*• 
m  constant  terror  by  housebreakers.  One  gang,  thirteen  strong,  entered  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James's  Square,  and  all  but  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  his  magnificent  plate  and  jewels.  Another  gang  made 
an  attempt  on  Lambeth  Palace.f  When  stately  abodes,  guarded  by  nume- 
rous servants,  were  in  such  danger,  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  no  shop- 
keeper's till  or  stock  could  be  safe.  From  Bow  to  Hyde  Park,  from  Thames 
Street  to  Bloomsbury,  there  was  no  parish  in  which  some  quiet  dwelling  had 
not  been  sacked  by  burglars,  t  Meanwhile  the  great  roads  were  made  almost 
impassable  by  freebooters  who  formed  themselves  into  troops  larger  than 
had  before  been  known.  There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of  twenty  footpads 
which  met  at  an  ale  house  in  Southwark.§  But  the  most  formidable  band 
of  plunderers  consisted  of  two  and  twenty  horscmen.il  It  should  seem 
that,  at  this  time,  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  through  the  wealthiest  and  most 
]M)pulous  shires  of  England  was  as  dangerous  as  a  pilgrimage  across  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Tht  Oxford  stage  coach  was  pillaged  in  broad  day  after 
a  bloody  fight.1T  A  waggon  laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  public 
money  was  stopped  and  ransacked.  As  this  operation  took  some  time,  all 
the  travellers  who  came  to  the  spot  while  the  thieves  were  busy  were  seizec) 
and  guarded.  When  the  booty  had  been  secured,  the  prisoners  were  suf- 
fered to  depart  on  foot,  but  their  horses,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  were 
•hot  or  hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit.  **  The  Portsmouth  mail  was  robbed 
twice  in  one  week  by  men  well  armed  and  mounted.tt  Some  jovial  Essex 
squires,  while  riding  after  a  hare,  were  themselves  chased  and  run  down  by 
nine  hunters  of  a  different  sort,  and  were  heartily  glad  to  find  themselves  at 
home  again,  though  with  empty  pockets,  ifij 

The  friends  of  the  government  asserted  that  the  marauders  were  all 
Jacobites  :  and  indeed  there  were  some  appearances  which  gave  colour  to 
the  assertion.  For  example,  fifteen  butchers,  going  on  a  market  day  to  buy 
l>easts  at  Thame,  were  stopped  by  a  large  gang,  and  compelled  first  to  deliver 
their  moneybags,  and  then  to  drink  King  James's  health  in  brandy.  §§  The 
thieves,  however,  to  do  them  justice,  showed,  in  the  exercise  of  their  call- 
ing, no  decided  preference  for  any  political  party.  Some  of  them  fell  in 
with  Marlborough  near  Saint  Albans,  and,  notwithstanding  his  known 
hostility  to  the  Court  and  his  recent  imprisonment,  compelled  him  to  deliver 
up  five  hundred  guineas,  which  he  doubtless  never  ceased  to  regret  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  long  career  of  prosperity  and  gloty.ll)! 

When  William,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  learned  to  what  an  ex- 
tent these  outrages  had  been  carried,  he  expressed  great  indignation,  and 
announced  his  resolution  to  put  down  the  malefactors  with  a  strong  hand. 
A  veteran  robber  was  induced  to  turn  informer,  and  to  lay  before  the  King  a 
list  of  the  chief  highwaymen,  and  a  full  account  of  their  habits  and  of  theJf 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  25.  Oct.  1,  1690  ;  Narcis«iiii  Luttrel}*s  DiarTi  Jonc  16^  May 
iC'>3  :  Monthly  Mercury,  April,  May,  and  June  1693 ;  Tom  Browa  s  I>Moriptioa  of  a 
Country  Life.  1692.  f  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary,  Nov.  1^90. 

t  Sec,  for  example,  the  London  Gazette  of  Jan.  la,  169}. 

I  Narcissus  LuttrelPs  Diary,  Dec.  i6c)2.         |  Ibid.  Jan.  1693.        f  Ibid.  Julys6oa. 

**  Evelyn's  Diary.  Nov.  20,  1692  ;  Narcissus  Luttrelt's  Disuy ;  LopdoQ  Ga»tttt»  Nov* 
fi4 :  Hop  to  the  Greflfier  of  the  States  Geaeial.  Nov.  j[|. 

ft  London  Gazette,  Dec.  19,  1693.  X\  Narassus  Ltittrell't  Dtaryi  Dec.  l^gh 

1}  Ibid.  Nov.  2692.  *        II  Ibid.  August  1693* 
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lAvourile  liaiinls.  Ii  n-i'  snid  Ihnt  Ihis  li<it  conUintd  not  Itss  than  eighty 
names."  Strong  paidi- r>f  tavnliy  were  sent  out  to  tiroteet  the  roads;  and 
lliis  precaution,  h'hii.li  n  1  luld,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  cuu^  much 
murmuring,  seeniE  I'j  liut-  ijeen  generally  approved.  A  tine  regimetil,  now 
called  (lie  Second  r)i^;:<  .un  (Juardi,  wliich  bad  distinguished  itself  by  activity 
and  success  in  Ihf  irn.-i;iibr  war  sgninst  the  Irish  Rappaitcs,  was  selected  to 
L'uard  several  of  ilie  j;r,;il  avenues  of  the  capital.  Bkcliliealh,  Bamel, 
Ilounslow,  becainc  ]>l:lL^-s  of  arms. t  In  a  few  weeks  llie  roads  were  as  safe 
asi  usual.  The  execiilioiis  were  numcnnia  ;  for,  till  the  evil  had  been  sup- 
pressed, the  King  rt^iilurrly  refused  to  listen  to  any  solicitation*  for  niercy.J 
Among  those  who  sieKVihI  was  lames  Whitney,  the  most  celebrated  captain 
of  banditti  in  the  kin^'ilom.  tie  had  been,  during  tome  months,  the  terror 
nf  all  who  travelled  Iruiii  Lonrlon  eilber  northward  or  westward,  and  was  at 
length  with  difficiiliy  SL-^urcd  nfier  a  desperate  conflicl  in  which  one  soldier 
was  killed  aiid  several  wounded.g  Tite  London  Gazelle  announced  that  tlie 
famous  highwayin.in  Karl  been  talien,  and  Invited  all  peisona  who  had  been 
robbed  by  liiin  to  repnir  to  Newgate  and  to  see  whether  they  could  identity 
him.  To  identify  him  should  live  been  easy ;  for  he  hod  a  wound  in  the 
face,  and  had  lo;i  a  t!iiimb,||  He,  however,  in  the  hope  of  perplexti^  the 
witnesses  for  the  Crown,  expended  a  hundred  pounds  in  procuring  a  sump- 
tuous embroidennl  suit  against  the  day  nf  trial.  This  inyi^ninus  ilei ice  na-i 
fnistraled  by  his  hardticaited  keepers.  He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  Ins  oniinary 
clothes,  convicted,  .tnd  sentenced  to  death. H  He  had  prcvtously  irie<l  ti> 
ransom  himself  by  olTering  to  raise  .1  fine  troop  of  cavalry,  all  highwaymen, 
for  service  in  Flanders  :  but  his  offer  had  been  rejected.  **  1  le  had  one  re- 
Roiircc  still  left.  He  declared  that  he  was  privy  to  a  treasonable  [ilot.  Some 
Jacobite  lords  had  prumiscd  him  immense  rewards  if  lie  would,  at  the  head 
of  his  gin^,  fall  upon  the  King  at  a  stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest.  There 
was  nothing  iniriiiMcally  improbable  in  Whitney's  story.  Indeed  a  design 
very  similar  to  that  which  he  imputed  to  the  maleconlenbi  was,  only  three 
years  later,  actually  formed  liy  some  of  them,  and  was  all  but  carried  into 
execution.  Hut  it  was  far  better  lliat  a  few  bad  men  should  ^  unpunished 
than  tlnil  all  honest  men  should  live  in  fear  of  bcin^  falsely  accuscti  by  felons 
sentenced  to  the  gallows.  Chief  Justice  Holt  advised  the  King  to  Itl  the  law- 
take  its  course.  William,  never  much  inclined  tn  give  credit  to  stories  alxnit 
conspiracies,  assented.  The  Cap'nin,  as  he  was  calleil,  uas  hanged  at 
Smithlield,  and  made  a  most  penitent  end.tt 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  distress,  and  disorder,  had  lieKiiii 
M«ilni[ii(  0-  session  of  Parliament  singularly  eventful,  a  session  from  which 
i^fiUjioenL  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  English  finance,  a  session  in  which 
some  grave  constitutional  questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at  rest,  were  for  the 
first  time  debated. 

It  is  much  to  lie  lamented  that  any  account  of  this  session  which  can  l>c 
Sim-  of  framed  out  of  the  scanty  and  dispersed  materials  now  accessible 
i«"i"-  must  leave  many  things  ob-scure.  The  relatioiis  of  the  parliamen- 
tary factions  were,  during  this  year,  in  a  singularly  complicated  stale.  Each 
of  the  two  1  louses  was  divided  and  subdivided  by  several  lines.     To  omit 

•  Hop  lo  ihc  CrtfTMir  of  ihc  Suit-  General,  -J~^^''  i&ii-    Th=  I>"ich  despaiclit.  uf 

t  HoplolheGreffifrof  IheSlaltsGcnerat.  °y^"-  16^:  Hi>loiidal  Records  of  ill-.' 
Q..Kn's  Bays  published  hvaulhorily:  Narciisus  LuHrelfs  Dl:.ry,  Nqv,  .5, 

I  Nanivnit  LiiilreH's  Diary.  Dec.  ». 

t  ibid.  Uk.  h«,j;  Hop  Jan.  fl.  Hon  calls  ^Vhriney.  "den  berjam.len  roovcr  ill 
EneelBnrtl."  g  L„„d™  Onietlc.   tan,  ,,  if,,!, 

f  harcis.u.  Lllltrtll's  Diarv.  Jan    iCqj.  ■  ■  llild,  IlM.  i6gi, 

ft  Ibid.  January  and  F<bru,.ry :  Hop.  ^ 
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minor  distinctions,  there  was  the  great  line  which  separated  the  Whig  party 
from  the  Toiy  party  ;  and  there  was  the  great  line  which  8ep>arated  the  omcial 
men  and  their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were  sometimes  called  the  Court 
party,  from  those  who  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the  Gnimbletonians  and 
sometimes  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  Country  party.  And  these 
tMTO  great  lines  were  intersecting  lines.  For,  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
and  of  their  adherents,  about  one  half  were  Whigs  and  one  half  Tories.  It 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was,  quite  distinct  from  the  feud  between 
Whigs  and  Tories,  quite  distinct  also  from  the  feud  between  those  who  were 
in  and  those  who  were  out,  a  feud  between  the  Lords  as  Lords  and  the 
Commons  as  Commons.  The  spirit,  both  of  the  hereditary  and  of  the 
elective  chamber  had  been  thoroughly  roused  in  the  preceding  session  by  the 
dispute  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  :  and  they  met  in  a 
pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  opening  of  the  session  was  skil- 
fully framed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Houses.  He  came, 
he  told  them,  to  ask  for  their  advice  and  assistance.  He  congra-  2pie«!hl**  * 
tulated  them  on  the  victory  of  La  Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with 
much  concern  that  the  operations  of  the  allies  had  been  less  successful 
by  land  than  by  sea ;  but  he  warmly  declared  that,  both  by  land  and  by 
sen,  the  valour  of  his  English  subjects  had  been  pre-eminenUy  conspicuous. 
The  distress  of  his  people,  he  said,  was  his  own  :  his  interest  was  inseparable 
from  theirs  :  it  was  painful  to  him  to  call  on  them  to  make  sacrifices  :  but 
from  sacrifices  which  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  English  nation  and 
of  tiie  Protestant  religion  no  good  Englishman  and  no  good  Protestant 
would  shrink.* 

The  Commons  thanked  the  King  in  cordial  terms  for  his  gracious  speech. f 
But  the  Lords  were  in  a  bad  humour.  Two  of  their  body.  Marl-  Question  of 
borough  and  Huntingdon,  had,  during  the  recess,  when  an  invasion  KJIlSS^y 
and  an  insurrection  were  hourly  expected,  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  the  Lords, 
and  were  still  under  recognisances.  Had  a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant 
been  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  on  even  slighter  groimds  at  so  alarming  a 
crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly  not  have  interfered.  But  they  were  easily 
moved  to  anger  by  anything  that  looked  like  an  indignity  offered  to  their 
own  order.  They  not  only  cross-examined  with  great  severity  Aaron  Smith, 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  whose  character,  to  say  the  truth,  entitled  him 
to  little  indulgence,  but  passed,  by  thirty-five  votes  to  twenty-eight,  a  reso- 
lution implying  a  censure  on  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  men  certainly 
not  inferior  in  probity,  and  very  far  superior  in  legal  learning,  to  any  peer 
of  the  realm.  The  King  thought  it  prudent  to  soothe  the  wounded  pride 
of  the  nobility  by  ordering  the  recognisances  to  be  cancelled  ;  and  with  this 
concession  the  House  was  satisfied,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  Jacobites, 
who  had  hoped  that  the  quarrel  would  be  prosecuted  to  some  fatal  issue, 
and  who,  finding  themselves  disappointed,  vented  their  spleen  by  railing  at 
the  tameness  of  the  degenerate  barons  of  England.  :t 

Both  Houses  held  long  and  earnest  deliberations  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
The  King,  when  he  requested  their  advice,  had,  perhaps,  not  fore-  Debates  on 
seen  that  his  words  would  be  construed  into  an  invitation  to  the  sute  of 
scrutinise  every  part  of  the  administration,  and  to  offer  suggestions  ^^  n*t*on- 
touching  matters  which  parliaments  have  generally  thought  it  expedient  to 
leave  entirely  to  the  Crown.  Some  of  the  discontented  peers  proposed  that  a 
Committee,  chosen  partly  by  the  Lords  and  partly  by  the  Conmions,  should  be 

•  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  4,  Jan.  169a. 

t  Common&'  Journals,  Nov.  10,  169a. 

\  See  the  Lords'  Jounials  from  Nov.  7  to  Nov.  x8.  1692  :  Burnet,  u.  102.     Tindafs  ac- 
count of  these  proceedings  was  taken  from  lettertt  addressed  by  Warre,  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Colt,  Envoy  at  H«»«over.     Letter  to  Mr  Secretary  Trenchard,  1694. 
VOL.   II.  2  B 
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aulhoriseil  to  Inquire  into  the  whole  managemcnl  of  ptililic  ofliirs.  but  it 
uas^eneraltyupprehended  that  tuchaCommitleewuulil  become  a  secom! and 
iiioie  powerful  Privy  CouocUt  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  unknown  to 
Ihe  Constitution,  The  motioti  was  therefore  rejected  by  forly-cight  vote*  to 
thirty-six.  On  ihia  occasion  the  minislen.  with  scarctlyan  exception,  voted 
in  the  majority.  A  protest  WM  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority,  among 
whom  were  the  bit  lErest  \i\a&  and  the  bitterest  Tories  in  the  whole  peerage.* 

The  Houses  iiitiulrtii,  each  for  itself,  into  the  causes  of  tlie  public  cal- 
amities. The  Commons  malved  then^selves  into  el  Grand  Committee  to 
consider  of  Ihe  advice  to  be  given  to  the  King.  From  the  concise  abstncts 
ukI  fragments  whicli  have  come  down  to  as  it  seems  that,  in  liiis  Committee, 
wbiiJl  continued  to  sit  many  days,  the  debates  wandered  over  a  vast  space. 
One  member  spglte  of  the  prev^ence  of  highway  robbery  ;  another  deplored 
the  quarrel  belwecti  tin-  Queen  and  the  Princess,  and  proposed  that  two  or 
three  gcmlcmeu  shoull  lie  deptited  to  wait  on  Her  Majesty  and  try  to  make 
matters  up.  A  ilmd  described  the  maehinstioiis  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  pra- 
ceding  spring;.  It  \in~  iioiuriaiu,  he  said,  that  preparations  had  been  made 
fur  a  lisiiiu,  and  tK.ii  armi  uid  horses  had  been  collected  ;  yet  not  a  sii^e 
traitor  had  been  htmiglit  to  itutke.-t' 

The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  furnished  matter  for  several  earnest 
liebates.  Many  memlwrs  complained  of  the  preference  given  to  aliens  over 
Knglishmen.  The  whole  battle  of  Steinkirk  was  fought  over  ajpiin  ;  and 
severe  reflections  were  thioivn  on  Solnics.  "  Let  Knglish  soldiers  be  com- 
manded by  none  but  English  geneials,"  was  the  .ilmoiit  universal  cry. 
Seymour,  who  had  once  been  distinguished  liy  his  hatred  of  foreigners,  liul 
who,  since  he  had  been  at  the  Itoard  of  Trc.isury,  h.id  reconsidered  his 
opinions,  asked  where  English  genemls  were  to  be  found.  "  I  have  n<i 
love  for  lurcigiicrs  as  foreigners  \  but  we  have  no  choice.  Men  are  nut  l>un> 
yenerali  :  nay,  a  man  may  be  a  very  valuable  caplaiu  or  major,  and  not  be 
ei]unl  t»  llie  conduct  of  an  army.  Nothinf'  but  experience  will  form  great 
commnnders  ;  very  few  of  our  countrymen  have  tliat  experience  ;  and  there- 
fore we  mu-.t  for  the  present  employ  strangers,"  Lowlher  folloivcd  on  the 
same  «i<ie.  "We  have  had  a  long  peace  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
have  nut  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers  fit  for  high  commands.  The  parhs 
and  the  camp  nt  Huimslow  were  very  poor  military  schools,  when  com- 
(lareil  with  tlie  fields  of  battle  and  the  lines  of  contravallatioii  in  which  the 
great  commanders  of  the  conlineiital  nations  have  learned  their  an,"  In 
reply  to  these  arguments  an  orator  on  the  other  side  wa.i  so  absurd  as  to 
declare  that  he  could  point  out  ten  Englishmen  who,  if  they  were  in  the 
French  service,  would  be  made  mar-hais.  Four  or  five  coloncli;  who  had 
been  at  Steinkirk  took  part  in  the  debate.  It  was  said  of  them  that  they 
showed  as  much  moilesty  in  s]>eeuh  as  they  had  shown  courage  in  action  ; 
and,  from  the  very  imperfect  report  which  has  come  down  to  us,  tlie  com- 
pliment seems  to  have  been  not  undeserved.  They  did  not  join  in  the 
vulgar  cry  against  the  Dutch.  They  s|>ohe  well  of  the  foreign  officers 
generally,  and  did  full  justice  to  the  valour  and  conduct  with  which 
Auvcr<|uerque  had  rescued  the  shattered  remains  of  Mackay's  division  from 
what  seemed  certain  deslruction.  But  in  defence  of  Sohncs  not  a  word  was 
sairl.  His  severity,  his  haughty  matmeni,  and,  above  all,  the  indiflercncc 
with  which  be  had  lookeit  on  while  the  English,  liumu  down  by  overwhel- 
ming numbers,  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  French  household 
troops,  had  made  him  so  odious  that  many  members  were  prepared  to  vuie 
for  an  address  requesting  that  he  might  be  removed,  and  tli.it  his  place 
might  be  filled  by  Tahnash,  who,  since  the  disrate  of  Marlborough,  wn. 
•  Lords'  I.'Uti.ali.  D«.  j  :  Tirdal,  from  ihe  Coll  Paper. ;  Kuiiili.  ii.  105, 
t  ':T<:y\  Drliilc,,  Nov.  II  iDd  ij,  i6g;;. 
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universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  officer  in  the  army,  But  Talmash's 
friends  judiciously  interfered.  *'  I  have,"  said  one  of  them,  **  a  true  regard  for 
that  gentleman  ;  and  I  implore  you  not  to  do  him  an  injury  under  the  notion 
of  doing  him  a  kindness.  Consider  that  you  are  usurping  what  is  peculiarly 
the  King's  prerogative.  You  are  turning  officers  out  and  putting  officers 
in."  The  aebate  ended  without  any  vote  of  censure  on  Solmee.  But  a 
hope  was  expressed,  in  language  not  very  parliamentary,  that  what  had  been 
said  in  the  Committee  would  be  reported  to  the  King,  and  that  His  Majesty 
would  not  disregard  the  general  wish  of  the  representatives  of  his  people.* 

The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  naval  administration, 
and  very  soon  came  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Lords  on  that  subject.  That  there 
had  been  mismanagement  somewhere  was  but  too  evident.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  acquit  both  Russell  and  Nottingham  ;  and  each  House  stood  by 
Its  own  member.  The  Commons  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  unani- 
mously passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Russell  for  his  conduct  at  La  Hogue. 
They  now,  in  the  Grand  Committee  of  Advice,  took  into  consideration  the 
miscarriages  which  had  followed  the  battle.  A  motion  was  made  so  vaguely 
worded  that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  mean  anything.  It  was  understood 
however  to  imply  a  censure  on  Nottingham,  and  was  therefore  strongly 
opposed  by  his  friends.  On  the  division  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty-four.t 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed  to  the  Lords.  He  told  his 
story  with  all  the  skill  of  a  practised  orator,  and  with  all  the  authority  which 
belongs  to  unblemished  integrity.  He  then  laid  on  the  table  a  great  mass 
of  papers,  which  he  requested  the  House  to  read  and  consider.  The  Peers 
seem  to  have  examined  the  papers  seriously  and  diligently.  The  result  of 
the  examination  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  Russell.  Yet  it  was  thought 
unjust  to  condemn  him  unheard ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  devise  any  way  in 
which  their  Lordships  could  hear  him.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  send  the 
papers  down  to  the  Commons  with  a  message  which  imported  that,  in  the 
opmion  of  the  Upper  House,  there  was  a  case  against  the  Admiral  which 
lie  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer.  With  the  papers  was  sent  an  abstract 
of  the  contents.:}: 

The  message  was  not  very  respectfully  received.  Russell  had,  at  that 
moment,  a  popularity  which  he  little  deserved,  but  which  will  not  seem 
strange  to  us  when  we  remember  that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  his  treasons, 
and  knew  that  he  was  the  only  living  Englishman  who  had  won  a  great 
battle.  The  abstract  of  the  papers  was  read  by  the  clerk.  Russell  then 
spoke  with  great  applause  ;  and  nis  friends  pressed  for  an  immediate  deci- 
sion. Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very  justly  observed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  such  a  pile  of  despatches  without  perusing  them : 
but  his  objection  was  overruled.  The  Whigs  regarded  the  accused  member 
as  one  of  themselves  :  many  of  the  Tories  were  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
his  recent  victory  ;  and  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  were  disposed  to  show  any 
deference  for  the  authority  of  the  Peers.  The  House,  without  reading  the 
papers,  passed  an  unanimous  resolution  expressing  warm  approbation  of 
Russell's  whole  conduct.  The  temper  of  the  assembly  was  such  that  some 
ardent  W^higs  thought  that  they  might  now  venture  to  propose  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Nottingham  by  name.  But  the  attempt  failed.  **  I  am  ready," 
said  Lowther, — and  he  doubtless  expressed  what  many  felt, — **I  am  ready 
to  support  any  motion  that  may  do  nonour  to  the  Admiral :  but  I  cannot 
join  in  an  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  State.  For,  to  my  knowledge,  their 
Majesties  have  no  more  zealous,  laborious,  or  faithful  servant  than  my  Lord 

*  Grey'*  Debates,  Nov.  21,  1693  ;  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal. 
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Noltingham.  Finch  Fxerted  all  his  inelliflucnis  eloquence  in  defence  of  hif 
brother,  and  contmed,  without  direcU.)'  oppostng  bim&elf  to  Ihe  prevaiJiiif; 
senliment,  lo  iniinuate  that  Kuisell's  conduct  haid  not  been  faulllesi.  Tlw 
vole  of  censnri:  on  Xottinetuni  was  not  presseil.  Bui  the  vote  which  pru- 
nounce<l  Kuim'll'j  conduct  to  have  been  deserving  of  aX\  praise  was  com- 
municated lo  tlic  Lonk ;  and  tlie  papers  which  they  had  sent  down  were 
very  unceremaniouiiy  remmed,"  The  Lords,  much  offended,  demanded  a 
free  confereiicc.  li  was  granted  ;  and  the  managers  of  the  two  Houses  mei 
in  the  I'aintial  Clianiber.  Rochester,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  expreueil 
a  wish  to  be  inrt-irm-^d  of  the  grounds  on  which  theAdntiial  had  been  dectarcl 
faultless.  To  this  appeal  the  gentlemen  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  answered  only  that  Ihey  bad  not  been  aulhorised  lo  give  any  ex- 
planation, but  that  the/  would  report  to  those  who  had  sent  them  what  bad 
been  said.f 

By  this  tinie  the  Commons  were  thoroughly  tired  of  the  inquiry  inlo  the 
conduct  of  the  uar.  Ttie  membeni  had  got  rid  of  much  of  the  ill  humour 
which  tliey  hail  brought  up  with  them  from  Iheir  country  seats  by  the  nmple 
process  of  talking  it  away.  Bnniet  hints  that  those  arts  of  whidi  Caer- 
martlien  and  Trevor  were  the  great  masters  were  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  voU'j  which  would  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  j^vemment 
Bui,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  few  noi>y  (irelenders  to  patrioiism 
may  have  been  quieted  with  bags  of  )(uineas,  it  wuiili!  l>e  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  House  generally  was  inf1uence<l  in  this  manner.  Whoever 
has  seen  anything  of  such  assemblies  knows  that  the  leal  with  which  they 
enter  on  long  inquiries  veiy  soon  flass,  and  th.tt  their  resentment,  if  not  kept 
alive  by  injudicious  opposition,  ciwis  fast,  lit  a  :ihoit  time  everybody  wai 
sick  of^  the  Grand  Committee  of  Advice.  The  debates  bad  been  tedious 
and  desultory.  The  resoluiiims  which  had  been  carried  were  for  the  most 
part  merely  childish.  The  King  was  lo  be  humbly  advised  to  employ  men 
of  ability  and  integrity.  Mi-  was  to  be  humbly  advised  to  employ  men  who 
would  stand  by  him  against  James.  The  patience  of  the  blouse  was  weaned 
nut  by  long  discus.sions  ending  in  the  pompous  promulgation  of  truisms  like 
these.  At  last  the  explosion  came.  One  of  ihe  grjmhler>  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Grand  Committee  to  the  alarming  fact  that  two  Dutchmen  were 
employed  in  tlie  Ordnance  department,  and  moved  that  the  King  should  be 
requested  to  dismiss  them.  Tlie  motion  was  received  with  disdainful 
mockery.  It  was  remarked  that  the  military  men  especially  were  loud  in 
the  expression  of  contempt.  "  Do  we  seriously  think  of  going  lo  ihe  King 
and  telling  him  that,  as  he  has  condescended  to  ask  our  advice  at  this 
momentous  crisi-.  we  humbly  advise  him  to  turn  a  Dutch  storekeeper  out 
of  the  Tower?  Keally,  if  we  have  no  more  im]iorlant  5U[^csIioii  to  carry  u|i 
[o  the  throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to  our  dinners. "  The  members  generally 
were  of  the  same  mind.  The  cliairman  was  voted  out  of  the  chair,  and 
was  not  directed  to  a.sk  leave  lo  sit  again.  The  Grand  Commitlee  ceased 
to  exist.  The  resolutions  which  it  had  pa.ssed  were  formally  reported  to 
the  House.  One  of  ihcm  was  rejected  :  ibe  others  were  suffered  to  dro)> ; 
and  the  Commons,  after  considering  during  several  weeks  what  advice  they 
should  give  to  the  King,  ended  by  giving  him  no  advice  at  all.^ 

The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  different.  From  many  circumstances  it 
appears  ihat  ibere  was  no  place  where  the  Dutch  were,  at  this  time,  so  much 
bated  as  in  the  Up[ier  House.  The  <lislike  with  which  an  Englishman  of 
the  middle  clas.s  regarded  tlie  King's  foreign  friends  was  merely  nalioiial. 

'  Ai  iDllii:  procMdins*  of  this  day  in  Ihc  Hoin*  of  Common!,  Me  Ihc  Jounialv  Dtc. 
».  and  Ihi:  IciKr  of  Rubert  Wilmot.  M.  P.  for  Derby,  tu  his  cqIIcicuc  Anchiicl  Grey,  in 
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The  preferment  which  they  had  obtained  was  preferment  which  he  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  if  they  had  never  existed.  But  to  an  English 
peer  they  were  objects  of  personal  jealousy.  They  stood  between  him  and 
Majesty.  They  intercepted  from  him  the  rays  of  royal  favour.  The  prefer- 
ence given  to  them  wounded  him  both  in  his  interests  and  in  his  pride.  His 
chance  of  a  Garter  or  of  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  was  much  smaller  since  they 
had  become  his  competitors.  He  might  have  been  Master  of  the  Horse  but 
for  Auverquerque,  Master  of  the  Robes  but  for  Zulestein,  Groom  of  the  Stole 
but  for  Bentinck.*  The  ill  humour  of  the  aristocracy  was  inflamed  by  Marl- 
borough, who,  at  this  time,  affected  the  character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for 
standing  up  against  the  Dutch  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  his  native  land, 
and  who  did  not  foresee  that  a  day  would  come  when  he  would  be  accused  of 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  native  land  to  gratify  the  IXitcb.  The  Peers 
determined  to  present  an  address  requesting  William  not  to  place  his  Eng- 
lish troops  under  the  conmiand  of  a  foreign  general.  They  took  up  very 
seriously  that  question  which  had  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to  laughter, 
and  solemnly  counselled  their  Sovereign  not  to  employ  foreigners  in  his 
magazines.  At  Marlborough's  suggestion  they  urged  the  King  to  insist  that 
the  youngest  English  general  should  take  precedence  of  the  oldest  general 
in  the  service  of  the  States  General.  It  was,  they  said,  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  that  an  officer  who  held  a  commission  from  His  Majesty 
should  ever  be  commanded  by  an  officer  who  held  a  similar  commission  from 
a  republic.  To  this  advice,  evidently  dictated  by  an  ignoble  malevolence  to 
Holland,  William,  who  troubled  himself  little  about  votes  of  the  Upper 
House  which  were  not  backed  by  the  Lower,  returned,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  very  short  and  dry  answer.  + 

While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  pending,  the  Commons 
resumed  the  consideration  of  an  important  subject  which  had  occu-  -^^  f^,  ^^ic 
pied  much  of  their  attention  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Bill  for  the  r«e?^««>n 
Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  brought  ?ascs  of  "* 
in,  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  official  men,  both  Whigs  and  Treason. 
Tories.  Somers,  now  Attorney  General,  strongly  recommended  delay. 
That  the  law,  as  it  stood,  was  open  to  grave  objections,  was  not  denied  :  but 
it  was  contended  that  the  proposed  reform  would,  at  that  moment,  produce 
more  harm  than  good.  Nobody  would  assert  that,  under  the  existing  govern- 
ment, the  lives  of  innocent  subjects  were  in  any  danger.  Nobody  would 
deny  that  the  government  itself  was  in  great  danger.  Was  it  the  part  of 
wise  men  to  increase  the  perils  of  that  which  was  dready  in  serious  peril,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  new  security  to  that  which  was  already  perfectly  secure? 
Those  who  held  this  language  were  twitted  with  their  inconsistency,  and 
asked  why  they  had  not  ventured  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  preceding  session. 
They  answered  very  plausibly  that  the  events  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  recess  had  taught  an  important  lesson  to  all  who  were  capable  of  learn- 
ing. The  country  had  been  threatened  at  once  with  invasion  and  insurrec- 
tion. No  rational  man  doubted  that  many  traitors  had  made  preparations 
for  joining  the  French,  and  had  collected  arms,  ammunition,  and  horses  for 
that  purpose.  Yet,  though  there  was  abundant  moral  evidence  against  these 
enemies  of  their  country,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  find  legal  evidence  against 
a  single  one  of  them.  The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theory,  be  harsh,  and 
had  undoubtedly,  in  times  past,  been  grossly  abused.  But  a  statesman  who 
troubled  himself  less  about  theory  than  about  practice,  and  less  about  times 
past  than  about  the  time  present,  would  pronounce  that  law  not  too  stringent 
but  too  lax,  and  would,  while  the  commonwealth  remained  in  extreme 

•  The  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  English  noblex  to  the  Dutch  favourites  Is  mentioned  in 
a  highly  interesting  note  written  by  Renaudot  in  1698,  and  preserved  among  the  Archives 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
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jeopaoly,  reru&e  in  coii-eiic  to  any  further  reloxBtiuii.  Iii  ipilc  of  all  oppo- 
sition, howKver,  the  principle  of  the  bill  WM  •pproved  by  one  hundred  ond 
sevenly-one  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  But  in  the  commiltee  il 
uns  moved  nnrl  carded  that  the  new  ntle4  of  procedure  should  not  come  into 
operation  till  after  the  end  of  iba  war  with  France.  When  the  ntpon  was 
liiought  U]i  the  [Iou»£  divided  on  thit  aoicndtncnl,  and  latifitd  it  by  B 
hundred  ami  forty-five  volei  to  s  hundred  atld  iwcntylive.  The  bill  was 
consequenlty  sulTiiied  to  clrop.*  Had  it  gone  up  to  the  Peers  it  would  in 
all  prol>abilily  have  bern  tott  afier  causing  another  quarrel  between  the 
Hinises.  For  the  Peera  were  fully  determined  that  no  such  bill  ihould  pas». 
unless  il  containsd  a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  Ihe  I^rd  High 
Sleward's  (.'ourt ;  ami  a  clause  altering  (he  constitution  of  the  Ix>rd  High 
Steward's  Court  Uoiild  hnvo  been  Isia  likely  than  ever  lo  find  fevonr  With 
the  Commons.  For  in  the  raurw  of  this  lossion  an  event  took  plac«  which 
proved  thai  the  great  were  oply  too  well  protected  by  the  law  as  it  stood, 
and  whidi  well  iltiserves  to  be  recorded  at  a  strilcing  ifluslratioii  of  the  stale 
of  manner)  and  raorali  in  that  age. 

Uf  all  the  nclon  who  were  tlten  on  the  Engliih  stage  Ihe  most  graceful 
Cixt  or  "'^^  William  Mounlfonl.  He  Lad  evei}'  nitysicBl  quali&cauou  for 
J^  his  calling,  a  noble  Rgure,  a  handsome  face,  a  melodious  voice.  It 
""■  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  succeeded  (leller  in  heroic  or  in 
ludlcroLi;  parts.  He  was  allowed  to  be  both  the  liest  Alexander  and  Ihe 
best  Sir  Courtly  Nice  that  ever  Itoil  the  boards.  Queen  Mary,  whusf 
knowledge  wa<(  very  superficial,  but  who  had  naturally  a  quick  perception 
of  what  was  excellent  in  art,  admired  hint  greally.  He  was  a  dramatist  a^ 
well  ari  a  player,  and  has  left  us  one  comedy  which  is  not  contemptible.  ■}■ 

Tlie  most  popular  actress  of  llietimc  was  Anne  Bracefjinllc.  1  here  were 
on  the  slaRC  many  women  of  more  faultless  lieauty,  bul  none  whose  feat ure-i 
and  deporinieni  had  such  power  lo  fascinate  the  senses  and  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  sight  uf  her  bright  bltck  eyes,  and  of  her  rich  brown  cheek 
sufficed  to  put  the  most  turbulent  audience  into  good  humour.  It  was  said 
of  her  that  in  ihe  crowded  theaire  she  had  as  many  loveii  as  she  had  niale 
spectators.  Vet  no  lover,  howceer  rich,  however  high  in  rank,  hail  pre- 
vailed on  her  lo  be  his  mistress.  Those  who  are  acqualnK'd  with  the  (larti 
which  she  was  in  the  liabit  of  playing,  and  with  the  epilof^it-s  which  il  Mas 
her  especial  business  lo  recite,  will  not  easily  gire  her  creiiil  (or  any  csira- 
ordlnary  measure  of  virtue  or  uf  delicacy.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  cold, 
vain,  and  interested  coquette,  who  perfectly  understood  how  much  the 
intiuenec  of  her  charms  was  increased  by  the  fame  of  a  severity  which  cost 
her  nothing,  and  who  could  venture  to  flirt  with  a  succession  of  ndmircrs. 
in  the  jufct  confidence  that  no  flame  which  she  mi};ht  kindle  in  them  wouhl 
ihaw  her  own  ice.:|:  Amoi^  those  who  pursued  lier  with  an  insaiK  ile^ire 
was  a  ]>rofligate  captain  in  the  anny  named  Hill.  With  Hill  was  closely 
bound  in  a  league  of  debauchery  and  violence  Charles  Jxird  Mohun.  n 
young  nobleman  whose  life  was  one  long  revel  and  brawl.  Hill,  dmling 
ihat  Ihe  beautiful  brunette  was  invincible,  took  ii  into  his  head  that  he  was 
rejected  lor  a  more  favoured  rival,  and  that  this  rival  was  tlic  brilliant 
Mountford.  Tlie  jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern  that  lie 
would  stab  the  villain,  "And  )."  said  Alohnn,  "  will  stand  by  my  friend." 
Ktom  Ihe  tavern  Ihe  jKiir  went,  with  some  soldiers  whose  services  Hill  had 
secured,  to  Drury  l..ane,  where  the  lady  was  lo  sup.  They  lay  some  time 
in  wait  for  her.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  in  the  street  she  was  seized  and 
hurried  to  a  coach.     !^he  screamed  fur  help  :  her  mother  clung  round  her  : 

■  Grry-s  Itelales.  Nov.  iS,  iSos  :  Commons' JournnK  Nov.  18.  lh!c.  1,  1691. 
_/  Srn  r/Wj-r;<  Apnltgy.  and  Mwmtfords GteinniichyiiV. 
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the  whole  neighlx)urhood  rose ;  and  she  was  rescued.  Hill  and  Mohun 
went  away  vowing  vengeance.  They  swaggered  sword  in  hand  during  two 
liours  about  the  streets  near  Mountford's  dwelling.  The  watch  requested 
them  to  put  up  their  weapons.  But  when  the  young  lord  announced  that 
"Se  was  a  peer,  and  bade  the  constables  touch  him  if  they  dared,  they  let 
him  pass.  So  strong  was  privilege  then  ;  and  so  weak  was  law.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  warn  Mountford  of  his  danger :  but  unhappily  they  missed  him. 
He  came.  A  short  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  Mohun  ;  and, 
while  they  were  wrangling,  Hill  ran  the  unfortimate  actor  through  the  body, 
and  fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  note,  found  a  bill 
of  murder  against  Hill  and  Mohun.  Hdl  escaped.  Mohun  was  taken.  His 
mother  threw  herself  at  William's  feet,  but  in  vain.  **  It  was  a  crud  act," 
said  the  King  :  *'I  shall  leave  it  to  the  law."  The  trial  came  on  in  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  ;  and,  as  Parliament  happened  to  be  sit- 
ting, the  culprit  had  the  advantage  of  being  judged  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  peerage.  There  was  then  no  lawyer  in  the  Upper  House.  It  therefore 
l)ecame  necessary,  for  the  first  time  since  Buckhurst  had  pronounced  sentence 
on  Essex  and  Southampton,  that  a  peer  who  had  never  made  jurisprudence 
his  special  study  should  preside  over  that  grave  tribunal.  Caermarthen, 
who,  as  President  of  the  Council,  took  precedence  of  all  the  nobility,  was 
appointed  Lord  High  Steward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has  come 
tlown  to  us.  No  person,  who  carefully  examines  that  report,  and  attends  to 
the  opinion  unanimously  given  by  the  judges,  in  answer  to  a  question  which 
Nottingham  drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts  established  by  the  evidence  are 
staled  with  perfect  fairness,  can  doubt  that  the  crime  of  murder  was  fully 
orought  home  to  the  prisoner.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  King,  who  was 
present  during  the  trial  ;  and  such  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
public.  Had  the  issue  been  tried  by  Holt  and  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  a  verdict  of  Guilty  would  have  been 
returned.  The  Peers,  however,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen,  acquitted 
their  accused  brother.  One  great  nobleman  was  so  brutal  and  stupid  as  to 
say,  *'  After  all  the  fellow  was  but  a  player  ;  and  players  are  rogues."  All 
the  newsletters,  all  the  coffeehouse  orators,  complained  that  the  blood  of 
the  poor  was  shed  with  impunity  by  the  great.  Wits  remarked  that  the 
only  fair  thing  about  the  trial  was  the  show  of  ladies  in  the  galleries. 
Letters  and  journals  are  still  extant  in  which  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
Whigs,  Tories,  Nonjurors,  condemn  the  partiality  of  the  tribunal.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that,  while  the  memory  of  this  scandal  was  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  the  Commons  would  be  induced  to  give  any  new  advan- 
tage to  accused  peers.* 

The  Commons  had,  in  the  meantime,  resumed  the  consideration  of  an- 
other highly  important  matter,  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India.  Debate*  <m 
They  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  session,  requested  {Jjj,'****** 
the  King  to  dissolve  the  old  Company  and  to  constitute  a  new 
Company  on  such  terms  as  he  should  think  fit ;  and  he  had  promised  to 
take  their  request  into  his  serious  consideration.     He  now  sent  a  message 
to  inform  them  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do  what  they  had  asked.  He 
had  referred  the  charter  of  the  old  Company  to  the  Judges,  and  the  Judges 
had  pronounced  that,  under  the  provisions  of  that  charter,  the  old  Com-  ' 
pany  could  not  be  dissolved  without  three  years*  notice,  and  must  retain 
during  those  three  years  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East 

'  The  chief  sourcrr  of  information  about  this  case  is  the  report  of  the  trial,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Collection  of  Sute  Trials,     See  Evelyn's  Diary,  February  4,  169}.     I 
l)avc  taken  some  circumstances  from  Narcissus  LuttreU'a  Diary,  from  a  letter  to  Sanctaft, 
which  A-  amonff  the  Tanner  AISS.  in  the  BrxWeian  IA'bTaTy,anv\  lTomV«o\t,X.V.«ri^"^Ai«»*^ 
by  Brewer  to  Wharton,  which  are  also  in  ihc  Hod\cvat\  l.\bniTV. 
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Indies.  He  added  that,  being  sincerely  desirous  to  gratify  the  Commooik 
and  finding  himself  unable  to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  nad  pointed  out, 
he  had  tri^  to  prevail  on  the  old  Company  to  agree  to  a  compromise :  but 
that  body  stood  obstinately  on  its  extreme  rights  ;  and  his  enueavoors  had 
been  frustrated.* 

This  message  reopened  the  whole  question.  The  two  factions  wfaidi 
divided  the  City  were  instantly  on  the  alert.  The  debates  in  the  House  were 
long  and  warm.  Petitions  against  the  old  Company  were  laid  on  the  table. 
Satirical  handbills  against  the  new  Company  were  distributed  in  the  lobby. 
At  length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an  addrni 
requesting  the  King  to  give  the  notice  which  the  Judges  had  pronounced 
necessary.  He  promised  to  bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  answer  the  House  was 
satisfied  :  and  the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned  till  the  next  seitsion.t 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  the  law  of 
-  treason,  and  on  the  trade  with  India,  occupied  much  time,  and 

uppiy.  p].Q^^(«^  jiQ  important  result.  But  meanwhile  real  business  was 
doing  in  the  Committee  of  Supply  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
In  the  Committee  of  Supply  the  estimates  passed  rapidly.  A  few  members 
declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  England  ought  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  the  Continent,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  by  sea,  and  to  keep  up 
only  such  an  army  as  might  be  sufficient  to  repel  any  invader  who  might 
elude  the  vigilance  of  her  fleets.  But  tliis  doctrine,  M-hich  speedily  became 
and  long  continued  to  be  the  badge  of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state, 
was  as  yet  professed  only  by  a  small  minority  which  did  not  venture  to  call 

for  a  division.^ 

In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  determined  that  a  great  part 
Ways  and  ^^  ^'^  chargc  of  the  year  should  be  defrayed  by  means  of  an  iro- 
Manni:  post,  whicli,  though  old  in  substance,  was  new  in  form.  From 
**"  ***'  a  very  early  period  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  our 
Parliaments  had  provided  for  the  extraordinary  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment chiefly  by  granting  subsidies.  A  subsidy  was  raised  by  an  impost  on 
the  people  of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed  estates.  Landed  property 
was  the  chief  subject  of  taxation,  and  was  assessed  nominally  at  four  shillings 
in  the  pound.  But  the  assessment  was  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only 
did  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  or  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking,  till  at 
length  the  rate  was  in  truth  less  than  twopence  in  the  pound.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First  a  real  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land  would 
probably  have  yielded  near  a  million  and  a  half ;  but  a  subsidy  amounted 
to  little  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.§ 

The  financiers  of  the  Long  Parliament  devised  a  more  efficient  mode  of 
taxing  estates.  The  sum  which  was  to  be  raised  was  fixed.  It  was  then 
distributed  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  wealth,  and 
was  levied  within  each  county  by  a  rate.  The  revenue  derived  from  these 
assessments  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  varied  from  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  month. 

After  the  Restoration  the  legislature  seemed  for  a  time  inclined  to  revert, 
in  finance  as  in  other  things,  to  the  ancient  practice.  Subsidies  were  once 
or  twice  granted  to  Charles  the  Second.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  old  sys- 

•  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  14,  1692. 

t  Commons*  Journals  of  the  Session,  particularly  of  Nov.  17,  Dec.  vo,  F«.b.  ac,^  March 
3  :  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal. 
/  Common%'  Journals,  Dec.  10  ;  Tinda\,  CoVi  "Papers.  ^^ 

/  See  Coke'.  In.stiiiites,  part  iv.  chapter  1.    In  is«»  ajuW^  I^tA"^^*  ?t2S 
jC7B,ooo;  when  Coke  wrote  Vis  Institutes,  about  Oxe  '^^'^^^V^^^t\^S^t^~ 
CUrcndon  telU  us  that,  in  1640,  twelve  «tb«die»  viete  «xxnval«i  ax  ^t»m    %. 
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tern  was  much  less  convenient  than  the  new  system.  The  Cavaliers  con- 
descended to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  taxation  from  the  Roundheads  ;  and, 
during  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  extraordi- 
nary  calls  were  occasionally  met  by  assessments  resembling  the  assessments 
of  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  Revolution,  the  war  with  France  made 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  annually  to  this  abundant  source  of  revenue. 
In  1689,  in  1690,  and  in  1691,  great  sums  had  been  raised  on  the  land.  At 
length,  in  1692,  it  was  determined  to  draw  supplies  from  real  property  more 
largely  than  ever.  The  Commons  resolved  that  a  new  and  more  accurate 
valuation  of  estates  should  be  made  over  the  whole  realm,  and  that  on  the 
rental  thus  ascertained  a  pound  rate  should  be  paid  to  the  government. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land  tax.  The  valuation  made  in  1692 
has  remained  unaltered  down  to  our  own  time.  According  to  that  valuation 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  in  round 
numbers,  to  half  a  million.  During  a  hundred  and  six  years,  a  land  tax  bill 
was  annually  presented  to  Parliament,  and  was  annually  passed,  though  not 
always  without  murmurs  from  the  country  gentlemen.  The  rate  was,  in  time 
of  war,  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  In  time  of  peace,  before  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  only  two  or  three  shillings  were  usually  granted  ;  and, 
during  a  short  part  of  the  prudent  and  gentle  administration  of  Walpole,  the 
govemnient  asked  for  only  one  shilling.  But,  after  the  disastrous  year  in 
which  England  drew  the  sword  against  her  American  colonies,  the  rate  was 
never  less  than  four  shillings.  At  length,  in  the  year  1 798,  the  Parliament 
relieved  itself  from  the  trouble  of  passing  a  new  Act  every  spring.  The 
land  tax,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  was  made  permanent ;  and  those 
who  were  subject  to  it  were  permitted  to  redeem  it.  A  great  part  has  been 
redeemed  ;  and  at  present  little  more  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
required  in  time  of  peace  is  raised  by  that  impost  which  was  once  regarded 
as  the  most  productive  of  all  the  resources  of  the  State.* 

The  land  tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1693,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  consequently  brought  about  two  millions  into  the  Treasury.     That  sum, 
small  as  it  may  seem  to  a  generation  which  has  expended  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  in  twelve  months,  was  such  as  had  never  before  been  raised 
here  in  one  year  by  direct  taxation.     It  seemed  immense  both  to  English- 
men and  to  foreigners.     Lewis,  who  found  it  almost  impossible  to  wring  by 
cruel  exactions  from  the  beggared  peasantry  of  France  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  greatest  army  and  the  most  gorgeous  court  that  had  existed  m 
Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  broke  out,  it  is  said,  into 
an  exclamation  of  angry  surprise  when  he  learned  that  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land had,  from  dread  and  hatred  of  his  power,  unanimously  determined  to 
lay  on  themselves,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  of  commercial  embarrassment, 
a  burden  such  as  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  before  borne.     **  My 
little  cousin  of  Orange,"  he  said,  **  seems  to  be  firm  in  the  saddle."      He 
afterwards  added,  **  No  matter;  the  last  piece  of  gold  will  win."      This, 
however,  was  a  consideration  from  which,  it  he  had  been  well  informed  about 
the  resources  of  England,  he  would  not  have  derived  much  comfort.     Ken- 
sington was  certainly  a  mere  hovel  when  compared  to  his  superb  Versailles. 
The  display  of  jewels,  plumes,  and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded  coaches, 
which  daily  surrounded  him,  far  outshone  the  splendour  whicS,  even  on  great 
public  occasions,  our  princes  were  in  the  habit  of  displaying.     But  the  con- 
dition of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  such 
as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France  might  well  have  envied.     In  truth 
what  was  called  severe  distress  here  would  have  been  called  unexampled 
prosperity  there. 

•  Sec  the  old  Land  Tux  Acts,  and  the  debates  on  the  V^ud  Vax  "^tddK^UWi  "^KSN.  ^ 
1798. 
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iKil  imposed  without  a  quarrel  liclweeii  llic  Houui. 

Int^il  commissioners  to  tqiJig  the  as^essmeiii.  These 
-._  !ht.-  prindpalgentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were  named 
in  tlie  bill.  ITie  Loni.  lliought  Ihil  arrangemeni  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  peerage,  Tliey  therefore  inserted  a  clause  providing  that  their 
•.'Stales  should  be  valued  1:^  twanty  of  their  own  order.  I'he  Lower  House 
t]idi[,-nantly  rejected  tiiifi  amendment,  and  demanded  an  tnsuuit  conference. 
.'Vfler  sfmv:  del.-iy,  wliidi  incrmed  the  ill  humour  of  tlte  ConimoDS,  the  con- 
ference look  [>lace.  'riiL-  trill  was  returned  to  the  Peere  with  a  very  concise 
and  haughty  intLmatiim  ihirt  Utey  must  not  prerome  to  alter  1b 


ing  to  raonej'.  A  strr.ins  party  Bnong  the  Lords  was  obstinate.  Mulgrave 
spoke  nt  in'cat  length,  and  mlh  great  elcK;uence,  against  the  pretenuoiis  of 
the  plebeians.  He  told  hii  brethren  that,  if  they  gave  way,  they  would 
abdicate  that  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  baronage  of  Engbiid 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  they  would  hare 
nothing  left  of  their  old  grealncsi  except  their  coronets  and  ermines.  Bumct 
■aya  lliat  this  speech  was  the  finest  that  he  ever  heard  in  Parliament ;  and 
llurnel  was  undoubtedly  a  good  jwlge  oT  speaking,  and  wu  neillier  partial 
to  Mulgrave  nor  jealoui  for  the  piivilegci  of  the  oriiilocresv.  TlieoAtM, 
however,  though  he  dmrmed  hit  hearers,  dkt  not  succeed  in  convincing 
them.  Most  of  ijicm  slir.ink  fiom  a  conflict  in  ivhich  tliejr  would  have  had 
against  them  tlie  Cimimon*  uiii(«l  as  one  man,  and  the  King,  who,  in  ca*t- 
•A  necessity,  would  uiidnulitcillv  have  created  tifty  jiecrs  rather  than  have 
suffered  the  land  lax  liill  to  lie  lost.  Two  strong  protests,  however,  signL-d, 
the  fir-it  by  tweiily-scwn.  the  second  by  twenty-one  dissentients,  show  how 
obstinately  many  nobles  were  pre)>ared  lo  contend  at  all  hazards  for  tlii: 
dignity  of  their  caste.  Another  conference  Mas  held  ;  and  Koch(.'^ter  an- 
nounced that  the  Ijirds.  for  the  sake  of  the  pidilic  interest,  waived  what 
thoy  must  ncvertlitless  assert  to  be  their  citar  right,  and  w,.uld  not  insi-.: 
on  their  amcnilment.'  The  bill  iKisst.1,  ,ii.d  was  followed  hv  bJiK  f.ir  layin;; 
addlti>>iial  diitlL-s  on  im[iurts,  and  for  taxing  the  dividends  of  ju:iit  slotk 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  equal  to  the  e^4imaled  c; 

CKceeil  by  a 

live  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  chai^  for  1692.  More  than  t«-o  millions 
hail  l>een  voted  for  the  army  and  ordnance,  near  two  millions  for  the  navy.f 
Only  eight  years  before  fonrlcen  hundred  thousand  |>ounilB  had  dcfraj-cd 
the  whole  annual  chai^  of  government.  More  than  four  times  that  sum 
was  non-  required.  I'axation,  both  direct  and  indirect,  hail  l>ecn  carried  to 
an  un]>recedcntcd  piiint :  yet  the  income  of  the  state  still  fell  short  of  the 
outlay  l>y  alioul  a  million.  It  wa4  necessary  to  devise  something.  Somr- 
thiiiK  was  devised,  something  of  which  the  cfTccts  are  felt  lo  this  day  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  strange  or  mysterious  in  tlie  expeilicnl  lo  wliikh 
the  goveniment  had  recourse.  It  was  an  evjicdtent  familiar,  iliiring  twi.> 
centuries,  to  the  hnanclers  of  the  Continent,  anil  could  harilly  fail  to  occiii 
to  any  Kiiglisli  statesman  who  coinpareil  llic  void  in  the  Excheijuer  with 
the  ovortloiv  in  the  money  market. 

whether  the  Lord'  slinUd  t^ii  thEinwIni.  ThrF.onii  ilid  not  cbin  uiy  ^kiIi  tTnVc 
»;)?  flni"iinlofbjiiiti<<i>]:iut  dt.  Ititin  bv  the  faiti  ai  it  untr  ii|>  la  Ibnn.    -|-hey  only  lie. 
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During  the  interval  l)et\vecQ  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  the  riches 
of  the  naiion  had  been  rapidly  increasing.  Thousands  of  busy  men  q^j^  ^ 
found  every  Christmas  that,  after  the  expenses  of  the  year's  house-  the  national 
keeping  had  been  defrayed  out  of  the  year's  income,  a  surplus  ****'*• 
remained  ;  and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be  employed  was  a  Question  of 
some  difficulty.  In  our  time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  sometning  more 
than  three  per  cent.,  on  the  best  security  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
world,  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  feut,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  merchant,  who  had  saved  some  thousands  and 
who  wished  to  place  them  safely  and  profitably,  was  often  greatly  em- 
barrassed. Three  generations  earlier,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in 
a  trade  or  a  profession  generally  purchased  real  property  or  lent  his  savings 
on  mortgage.  But  the  number  of  acres  in  the  kingdom  had  remained  the 
same  ;  and  the  value  of  those  acres,  though.it  had  greatly  increased,  had  by 
no  means  increased  so  fast  as  the  quantity  of  capital  which  was  seeking  for 
employment.  Many  too  wished  to  put  their  money  where  they  could  find 
it  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  looked  about  for  some  species  of  property  which 
could  l)e  more  readily  transferred  than  a  house  or  a  field.  A  capitalist 
might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on  personal  security  :  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  ran  a 
great  risk  of  losing  interest  and  principal.  There  were  a  few  joint  stock 
companies,  among  which  the  East  India  Company  held  the  foremost  place  ; 
but  the  demand  for  the  stock  of  such  companies  was  far  greater  than  the 
supply.  Indeed  the  cry  for  a  new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised 
by  persons  who  had  found  difficulty  in  placing  their  savings  at  interest  on 
good  security.  So  great  was  that  diffici'lty  that  the  practice  of  hoardmg 
was  common.  We  are  told  that  the  father  of  Pope  tne  poet,  who  retirt^ 
from  business  in  the  City  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  carried  to  a 
retreat  in  the  country  a  strong  box  containing  near  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  took  out  from  time  to  time  what  was  required  for  household  expenses  ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case.  At  present  the 
quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded  by  private  persons  is  so  small  that  it  would, 
if  brought  forth,  make  no  perceptible  addition  to  the  circulation.  But,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  all  the  greatest  writers  on 
currency  were  of  opinion  that  a  very  considerable  mass  of  gold  and  silver 
was  hidden  in  secret  drawers  and  behind  wainscots. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  a  crowd  of  projectors, 
ingenious  and  absurd,  honest  and  knavish,  employed  themselves  in  devis- 
ing new  schemes  for  the  employment  of  redundant  capital.  It  was  about 
the  year  1688  that  tlie  word  stockjobber  was  first  heard  in  London.  In  the 
short  space  of  four  years  a  crowd  of  companies,  every  one  of  which  con- 
fidently held  out  to  subscribers  the  hope  of  immense  gains,  sprang  into  ex- 
istence :  the  Insurance  Company,  the  Paper  Company,  the  Lutestring 
Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Company,  the  Glass  Bottle  Company,  the 
Alum  Company,  the  Blythe  Coal  Company,  the  Swordblade  Company, 
There  was  a  Tapestry  Company,  which  would  soon  furnish  pretty  hangings 
for  all  the  parlours  of  the  middle  class  and  for  all  the  bedchambers  of  the 
higher.  There  was  a  Copper  Company,  which  proposed  to  explore  the 
mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a  hope  that  they  would  prove  not  Jess  valu- 
able than  those  of  Potosi.  There  was  a  Diving  Company,  which  under- 
took to  bring  up  precious  effiscts  from  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  which  an- 
nounced that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful  machines  resembling  com- 
plete suits  of  armour.  In  front  of  the  helmet^was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that 
of  I*olyphemus  ;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through  which  the  air  was 
to  be  admitted.  The  whole  process  was  exhibited  on  the  Thames.  Fine 
gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  were  invited  to  the  show,"weTt  Vvos^\l'a.V>V'j  t^^I«A, 
and  were  delighted  by  seeing  the  divers  in  l\\e\T  ipaxvo^X'^  ^t'sctiv^  vc\X^  ^^ 
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n'vcr,  and  return  Inden  «-iIli  old  iron  and  ship's  lackle.  'ITiere  was  >  Green- 
Iniid  Fishing  Co]ii]].iiiv,  which  could  nol  f&il  10  drive  the  Dutch  whalers 
and  herring  busses  out  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a.  Tanning 
Company,  which  prvunised  to  fumish  tealher  superior  to  the  best  that 
was  broiii^l  frum  THrkey  or  Russia.  There  was  a  society  which  under- 
took ilie  olHcc  uf  giving  gentlemen  a  liber^  education  on  low  ternu,  and 
whtcli  assumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Royal  Academies  Company. 
In  a  pompous  advertisement  it  was  announced  that  the  director  of  the 
Koyal  AcademiES  Company  had  engaged  the  best  mosters  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  were  about  lo  issue  twenty  thousand  lickets 
at  twenty  MiiUingi  each.  There  was  lo  be  a  lottery;  two  ihouiiand 
prizes  were  to  lie  drawn  ;  and  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  priies  were 
lo  l>e  laughi,  nt  the  cliarge  of  the  Company,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Spanish,  conic  sections,  trigonometry,  heraldry,  japanning, 
forliiicallon,  bookkecjiiti);.  and  Ibe  art  of  playing  the  Iheorbo.  .Some  of 
these  companies  look  l.irKC  mansions  and  printed  their  advertisements  in 
gilded  lelters.  Otlier-.  k-ss  oslentatious,  were  content  with  ink,  and  met  at 
coffeehouses  in  (he  neighljourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Jonathan's  and 
tJarraway's  wcR'  In  a  Constant  ferment  with  bndcm,  bnyeis,ielleis,meetingt 
of  directors,  meclingsofjiroprietori.  Time  bargains  soon  came  into  fashion. 
Kxteniive  conilii nations  were  formed,  and  monstrous  fables  ncte  circiilalcil, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  tlie  price  of  shares.  Our  count  ly 
witnessed  for  the  first  time  tliose  plienomcna  with  which  a  long  experience 
lias  made  us  familiar.  A  mania  ol  which  llic  symptoms  were  essenlially  the 
same  with  those  of  the  manli  of  1720,  of  ihe  mania  of  1825,  of  the  mania  of 
1S45.  scii!ed  (he  public  mind.  An  impatience  to  be  rich,  a  contempt  for 
lho»e  slow  but  sure  gains  which  arc  the  proper  reward  of  industry,  palience, 
an<l  thrift,  spread  through  society.  The  niririt  of  the  ct^ging  dicers  of 
Whitcfriars  took  possesMon  of  Ihe  gmve  Senators  of  the  City,  Wardens  of 
Trades,  Itepulies,  Aldermen.  It  was  mudi  easier  and  much  more  lucrali\-e 
li)  jiut  fonli  a  lying  prospectus  announcing  a  new  slock,  10  persuade  ignorant 
(leople  that  ilie  dividends  could  not  fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  to 
part  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  this  imi^naiy  wealth  for  tt^n  thousand 
solid  guinct-i,  than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  wdl  chosen  cargo  for  X'iiginla  or 
the  I.,evaiil.  Every  day  some  new  bubble  was  puffed  i]iLo  exKlfiiLL-.  ro^e 
buoyant,  shone  bright,  burst,  anil  wa.s  fot^llen. 

The  new  form  which  covctousncss  had  taken  furnished  Ihe  comic  poets 
and  satirists  with  an  excellent  Bubject ;  nor  was  ihai  .subject  the  less  welcome 
to  ihem  because  some  of  Ihe  most  unscrupulous  and  most  successful  of  the 
new  race  of  gamesters  were  men  in  sad  coloured  clothes  and  lank  hair,  men 
who  called  cards  the  Devil's  books,  men  who  thought  il  a  sin  and  a  scandal 
to  win  or  lose  twopence  over  a  iKickgammon  board,  Jl  was  in  (he  lact 
drama  of  Shadwell  that  the  hypocrisy  and  knavery  of  these  speculators  was, 
for  the  first  time,  exposed  lo  public  ridicule.  He  died  in  November  169s, 
jusl  before  his  Stockjobbers  came  on  the  stage  ;  and  the  epilogue  was  spoken 
by  an  actor  dressed  In  deep  mourning.  The  besl  scene  is  thai  in  which  four 
or  five  stem  Nonconformists,  clad  in  the  full  Puritan  costume,  after  liiscusang 
the  prospects  of  the  Mousetrap  Company  and  Ihe  FIcakillIng  Company,  ex- 

•  For  Ihit  .iccDunl  of  \\t  ari^in  at  ctockjnbbin^  in  Ihc  Clly  of  lywlDn  I  am  chiefly 

of  Hu-han.lry  ami  Twcle.  by  J.  fjoueh™.  F.R-S."  *Il  is  in  faei  ■  weekhrhistory  of  iIm 

lliNo.  3j,  M«chij."i69i,  H™ghinn«y«:  "  The  barinB  and  lellins  of  Actlont  weme 
«>rihv  Jtruat  Imdes  jiDWOn  fool.  I  And  a  p'eal  many  do  noI  under^iEand  itie  nfTiiT."  On 
yiine  13  and  June  79.  1694.  he  traces  the  whote  promw  of  suickjobliinji.    On  JuCy  13  of 
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amine  the  question  whether  the  godly  may  lawfully  hold  stock  in  a  Company 
for  bringing  over  Chinese  ropedancers.  *'  Considerable  men  have  shares, 
»ays  one  austere  person  in  cropped  hair  and  bands;  "but  verily  I  question 
whether  it  be> lawful  or  not."  These  doubts  are  removed  by  a  stout  <^d 
Roundhead  colonel  who  had  fought  at  Marston  Moor,  and  who  reminds  his 
weaker  brother  that  the  saints  need  not  themselves  see  the  ropedandng,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  no  ropedancing  to  see.  "  The  thing," 
he  says,  "  is  like  to  take.  The  shares  will  sell  well :  and  then  we  shall  not 
care  whether  the  dancers  come  over  or  no."  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
this  scene  was  exhibited  and  applauded  before  one  farthing  of  the  national 
debt  had  been  contracted.  So  ill  informed  were  the  numerous  writers  who^ 
at  a  later  period,  ascribed  to  the  national  debt  the  existence  of  stockjobbing 
and  of  all  the  immoralities  connected  with  stockjobbing.  The  truth  is  that 
society  had,  in  the  natural  course  of  its  growth,  reach^  a  point  at  which  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  stockjobbing  whether  there  were  a  national 
debt  or  not,  and  inevitable  also  that,  if  there  were  a  long  and  costly  war, 
there  should  be  a  national  debt. 

How  indeed  was  it  possible  that  a  debt  should  not  have  been  contracted, 
when  one  party  was  impelled  by  the  strongest  motives  to  borrow,  and 
another  was  impelled  by  equally  strong  motives  to  lend  ?  A  moment  had 
arrived  at  which  the  government  found  it  impossible,  without  exciting  the 
most  formidable  discontents,  to  raise  by  taxation  the  supplies  necessary  to 
defend  the  liberty  and  independence  of  die  nation ;  and,  at  that  very  moment, 
numerous  capitalists  were  looking  round  them  in  vain  for  some  good  mode 
of  investing  their  savings,  and,  for  want  of  such  a  mode,  were  keeping  their 
wealth  locked  up,  or  were  lavishing  it  on  absurd  projects.  Riches  sufficient 
to  equip  a  navy  which  would  sweep  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  of 
French  privateers,  riches  sufficient  to  maintain  an  army  which  might  retake 
Narour  and  avenge  the  disaster  of  Steinkirk,  were  lying  idle,  or  were  passing 
away  from  the  owners  into  the  hands  of  sharpers.  A  statesman  might  well 
think  that  some  part  of  the  wealtli  which  was  daily  buried  or  squandered 
might,  with  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  to  the  taxpayer,  and  to  the  State, 
be  attracted  into  the  Treasury.  Why  meet  the  extraoitlinary  charge  of  a 
year  of  war  by  seizing  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the  beds  of  hardworking  families, 
oy  compelling  one  country  gentleman  to  cut  down  his  trees  before  they  were 
ready  for  the  axe,  another  to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  fall  to  ruin,  a  third 
to  ta^e  away  his  hopeful  son  from  the  University,  when  Change  Alley  was 
swarming  with  people  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money  and 
who  were  pressing  everybody  to  borrow  it  ? 

It  was  often  asserted  at  a  later  period  by  Tories,  who  hated  the  national 
debt  most  of  all  thines,  and  who  hated  Burnet  most  of  all  men,  that  Burnet 
was  the  person  who  nrst  advised  the  government  to  contract  a  national  debt. 
But  this  assertion  is  proved  by  no  trustworthy  evidence,  and  seems  to  be 
disproved  by  the  Bishop's  silence.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  least  likely  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  an  important  fiscal  revolution  had  been  his  work.  Nor 
was  the  Board  of  Treasury  at  that  time  one  which  much  needed,  or  was 
likely  much  to  regard,  the  counsels  of  a  divine.  At  that  Board  sate  Godol- 
phin,  the  most  prudent  and  experienced,  and  Montague,  the  most  daring 
and  inventive  ot  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent  men  could  be  ignorant 
that  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  states  to  spread  over 
many  years  of  peace  the  excessive  taxation  which  was  made  necessary  by 
one  year  of  war.  In  Italy  this  practice  had  existed  through  several  genera- 
tions. France  had,  during  the  war  which  began  in  1672  and  ended  in  1679, 
borrowed  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  our  money.  Sir  William  Tcm\ilit^ 
in  bis  interesting  work  on  the  Batavian  federalion,  Yiad  lo\d.\as  co^swXrfiDeci 
that,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hagiie,  the  s\ng\e  ptoVaioeo^  "N\cJB«a^ 
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then  ruled  by  llit  rn]g[il  and  prudent  De  Witi,  owed  about  five  million* 
sterling,  for  which  interest  al  four  per  cent,  was  alwaya  ready  to  the  day,  and 
that,  when  nn/  part  of  the  principal  was  paid  off,  the  public  creditor  re- 
ceived his  money  with  tears,  welt  knowing  that  he  could  find  no  ulher  in- 
I'estmcnt  equally  ih^cuic.  The  wonder  is  not  that  Eiwland  should  have  ■( 
length  imitated  llii-  exniiiple  bot?!  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  allies,  but  that 
the  fourth  year  of  hut  arduous  and  exhausting  slnlgale  against  Lewis  should 
have  been  drawing  tu  a  close  before  ihe  re^urled  to  an  expedient  so 
obvious. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December  1692  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Somen  took  tbe  chair.  Montague 
proposed  to  raise  a  miUion  br  way  of  loan  :  the  proposilion  was  approved  ; 
and  it  was  ordered  iha:  a  bill  iihould  be  brought  in.  The  details  of  the 
scheme  were  much  di-ciissed  and  modified  ;  but  the  principle  appears  le> 
have  been  popular  with  -ill  parties.  The  moneyed  men  were  glad  to  have 
a  good  opportunity  of  investii^  what  ihey  had  hoarded.  The  Taniied  men, 
hard  pressed  by  Ihe  load  of  taxation,  were  ready  to  consent  to  anything  for 
the  s.ike  of  presi^nt  ease.  Kb  member  ventured  lo  divide  the  House.  On 
the  Iwcnlielh  of  January  tbe  WI!  was  read  a  Ihhi]  time,  carried  op  to  tb* 
Lords  hy  Somers,  aixt  ])assed  by  them  without  any  amendment." 

By  this  mcniorahle  law  new  duties  were   iin]iosed  on   beer  ami  other 


liquors.     These  duties  were  to  be  kept  in  the  Kxche'[uer  .separate  from  all 

other  receipts,  nnd  were  lo  form  a  fund  on  the  credit  of  which  a  million  was 

iscd  by  life  annuities.    As  the  atinuitnms  dtopiied  off.  their  ai 


were  to  be  divided  among  the  Miivivora,  till  the  n 
reduced  10  seven.  After  lliat  lime,  whatever  fi-lt  in  wa-;  to  go  to  the  public. 
It  was  therefore  certain  lliat  the  eighteenth  ccnlury  would  be  far  advancucl 
before  the  debt  would  be  finally  extinguished  \  and,  in  fact,  long  after  King 
George  the  Third  was  on  ihe  throne,  a  few  aged  men  were  receiving  lai^e 
incomes  from  Ihe  State,  in  rctam  for  a  lillle  money  which  had  been  advanced 
to  King  William  on  their  account  when  they  were  children.*  The  rate  of 
interest  was  to  be  ten  |ier  cent,  till  the  year  1 700.  and  after  that  year  scv<  11 
|ier  cent.  The  advantages  offered  to  ihe  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  may 
>('em  great,  but  were  not  more  ihnn  ^;llncienl  lu  compensate  him  for  the 
risk  wliicli  he  ran.  It  was  not  impossible  ihal  there  might  be  a  cuuniei- 
revolulioii ;  and  il  was  certain  that  if  there  were  a  counter-revolution,  those 
who  hail  lent  money  to  William  would  lose  both  interest  and  principal. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has  since  liccome  the  greaicM 
iinirii^y  [jial  ever  perplexed  the  sagacity  and  confoimded  the  pride  ol 
nlatc-iiieii  and  philosophers.  Al  every  stage  in  Ihepowlh  of  thai  debt  liis 
nation  has  ^et  u|>  the  same  cry  of  anguish  and  despair.  At  every  .sl;ige 
in  tho  growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been  seriously  nsserlcd  by  wise  men  Ihat 
bankmptcy  and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet  siill  the  debt  went  on  crowing  , 
and  slill  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  as  remote  as  ever.  When  the  great 
contest  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  finally  terminated  bv  the  Peace  of 
l-trechl,  Ihe  nation  owed  aiiout  filty  millions;  and  iliat  debt  was  con- 
sideretl,  not  merely  by  the  nide  multitude,  not  merelyby  (oxhunling  squires 
and  colicchouse  orators,  but  hy  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as  an  incum- 
brance which  would  permanently  cripple  the  body  politic.  Nevertheless 
trade  flourislicd  :  wealth  increased  1  the  nation  liecame  richer  and  richer, 

'  ComniMi^  Jounuls  :  SliL  4  W.  A  M.  c.  ]. 

t  Williafn  i>uncufnt>r.  *lb04  iiHiiii:  jv^ctt  kntrwn  lo  curious  ftudeais  itf  JiicfAiy  Mblot^', 
»»J  "H    '•"  eonjiuidion   wilh  lil^  sod  J[..hn,  InnslaUd  Horace",  wurk.,  ditrf  in   IT^- 

AWAecniubKribeJi'n  William  DuncointK'i.iuiin«<iih«<^icwi>ibR<:iun<M\  u>a.t« 
Ihit   saiili   ,am,    he  rrctivcj    l)iiiuiauii-   uvoii   thou-au'li.— U«tKi-   KnKiai.ei  'S.  vVt 
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Then  came  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ;  and  the  debt  rose  to  eighty 
millions.     Pamphleteers,  historians,  and  orators  pronounced  that  now,  at  aU 
events,  our  case  was  desperate.*     Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity, 
signs  which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  concealed,  ought  to  have 
satisfied  observant  and  reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty  millions  was  less 
to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Pelham  than  a  debt  of  fifty  millions 
had  been  to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Oxford.     Soon  war  again 
broke  forth  ;  and,  under  the  enei^etic  and  prodigal  administration  of  the 
first  William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to  a  hundred  and  forty  millions. 
As  soon  as  the  first  intoxication  of  victory  was  over,   men  of  theory  and 
men  of  business  almost  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  fatal  day  had  now 
really  arrived.     The  only  statesman,  indeed,  active  or  speculative,  who  was 
too  wise  to  share  in  the  general  delusion  was  Edmund  Burke.    David  Hume, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists  of  his  time,  de- 
clared that  our  madness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Crusaders.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis  had  not  gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  de- 
monstration.   It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  Paradise 
did  not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land  :  but  it  was  possible  to  prove  by  figures 
that  the  road  to  national  ruin  was  through  the  national  debt.     It  was  idle, 
however,  now  to  talk  about  the  road  :  we  had  done  with  the  road  :  we  had 
reached  the  jjoal :  all  was  over  :  all  the  revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Trent 
and  west  of  Reading  were  mortgaged.    Better  for  us  to  have  been  conquered 
by  Prussia  or  Austria  than  to  be  saddled  with  the  interest  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  millions.  +     And  yet  this  great  philosopher, — for  such  he  was, — had 
only  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  see  improvement  all  around  him,  cities  increas- 
ing, cultivation  extending,  marts  too  small  for  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers, 
harbours  insufficient  to  contain  the  shipping,  artificial  rivers  joining  the  chief 
inland  seats  of  industry  to  the  chief  seaports,  streets  better  lighted,  houses 
better  furnished,  richer  wares  exposed  to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter 
carriages  rolling  along  smoother  roads.     He  had,  indeed,  only  to  compare 
the  Edinburgh  of  his  boyhood  with  the  Edinburgh  of  his  old  age.    His  |>re- 
diction  remains  to  posterity,  a  memorable  instance  of  the  weakness  from 
which  the  strongest  minds  are  not  exempt.     Adam  Smith  saw  a  little,  and 
but  a  little  further.     He  admitted  that,  immense  as  the  pressure  was,  the 
nation  did  actually  sustain  it  and  thrive  under  it  in  a  way  which  nobody 
could  have  foreseen.     But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to  repeat  so 
hazardous  an  experiment.     The  limit  had  been  reached.     Even  a  small  in- 
crease might  l)e  fatal.*    Not  less  gloomy  was  the  view  which  George  Gren- 
ville,  a  minister  eminently  diligent  and  practical,   took  of  our  financial 
situation.     The  nation  must,  he  conceived,  sink  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions,  unless  a  portion  of  the  load  were  borne  by  the  American 
colonies.    The  attempt  to  lay  a  portion  of  the  load  on  the  American  colonics 
produced  another  war.    That  war  left  us  with  an  additional  hundred  millions 
of  debt,  and  without  the  colonies  whose  help  had  been  represented  as  indis- 
pensable.   Again  England  was  given  over  ;  and  again  the  strange  patient  per- 
sisted in  becoming  stronger  and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the  diagnostics 
and  prognostics  of  State  physicians.    As  she  had  been  visibly  more  prosper- 
ous with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  fifty 
millions,  so  she  was  visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions.    Soon 

*  Smollett's  Complete  History  of  Ens:land  from  the  Descent  o{  Julius  CacAar  to  Um 
IVeaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  1748,  containing  the  Transactions  of  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  three  years,  was  published  at  this  time.  The  work  ends  with  a  vehement 
philippic  against  the  government :  and  that  philippic  ends  with  the  tremendous  words, 
^'  the  nrntiona)  debt  accumulated  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eighty  miUioas  sterlia^*" 
f  Sec  a  very  remnrkskhle  note  in  Hume's  History  of  K.ng\and,  \p\icxu^\x\W 
/  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  iii. 
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liowcver  ihe  war.  ii-liich  sprang  from  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 
Jar  exceeded  in  Co^t  ajiy  itiat  the  world  hud  ever  ssn'a,  tai.ked  the  poweia  d 
public  credit  lo  the  inmost.  When  the  world  was  again  at  rest  tile  Tunded 
dclit  of  England  amounted  lo  eight  hundred  millions.  If  the  moat  en- 
lightened man  had  been  told,  in  1792,  (hat,  in  1S15,  the  interest  on  eight 
hundred  millions  would  be  duly  paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would  have 
been  as  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  government  would 
bu  in  possession  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  purse  rf  Fortunatus.  It 
wa^  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  &bulous,  debt ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
(he  cry  of  despair  ■ibould  have  been  louder  thnn  ever.  But  again  tliat  ciy 
was  found  to  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  ever.  After  a  few  years  of  ex- 
liauslion,  England  recovered  lieisdf.  Yet  like  Addison's  valetudinarian,  who 
continued  to  wliinipcr  that  he  was  dying  of  consumption  (ill  he  became  m 
fat  that  he  was  :>hamed  into  silence,  she  went  on  complaining  that  she  was 
sunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself  by  tokens  which  mode  her  com- 
plaints ridiculous.  The  b^gared,  the  bankrupt,  society  not  only  proved 
able  to  meet  all  iii  iihligations,  but.  while  meeting  those  obligations,  grew 
richer  and  richer  >o  fast  Chat  the  growth  could  almost  be  discerned  by 
the  eye.  In  every  cijunty,  we  saw  wastes  recently  turned  into  gardens  ;  in 
every  city,  we  saw  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  markets,  more  brilliant 
lamps,  more  abundant  supplies  ot  water  ;  in  the  suburbs  of  every  great 
seat  of  industry,  we  saw  villas  multiplying  fast,  each  embosomed  in  its  gay 
liltle  paradise  of  lilacs  and  roses.  While  shallow  politicians  were  repealing 
that  the  energies  of  the  people  were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  public 
buixlcns,  the  first  journey  was  performed  by  steam  on  a  railway.  Ijoon  the 
island  was  iutersected  by  railways.  A  sum  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of 
the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  yeart, 
voluntarily  expendctl  by  this  ruined  people  on  viaducts,  tunnels,  embank- 
ments, bridges,  stations,  engities.  Meanwhile  taxation  was  almost  constantly 
becoming  lighter  and  lighter  ;  yet  still  the  Exchequer  was  full.  It  may  be 
Buw  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  find  it  as  easy  lo  pay  the 
mterest  of  eight  hundred  millions  as  our  ancestors  found  it,  a  century  ag.i, 
to  pay  the  interest  of  dghty  millions. 
' '  It  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  there  must  have  been  some  great  fallacy 
in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered  and  of  those  who  IjelievS  that  long 
succession  of  confident  predictions,  so  signally  falsified  by  a  lun^  succession 
of  indisputable  facts.  To  point  out  that  fallacy  is  the  office  rather  of  the 
political  economist  than  of  the  historian.  Here  it  is  sufficient  lo  say  that 
the  prophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double  delusion.  Thev  erroneously 
imagined  that  there  was  an  exact  analogy  between  the  case  ofan  individual 
who  is  in  debt  to  another  individual  and  the  case  of  a  society  which  is  in 
debt  to  a  part  of  itself :  and  this  analogy  led  them  into  endless  mistakes 
about  the  effect  of  the  system  of  funding.  They  were  under  an  error  not 
less  serious  touching  the  resources  of  the  country.  Tliey  made  no  allowance 
for  the  effect  produced  by  the  incessant  progress  of  every  experimemal 
science,  and  by  the  incessant  efftjrts  of  every  man  to  get  on  in  life.  They 
saw  that  the  debt  grew  ;  and  they  forgot  that  other  things  grew  as  well  .ts 
the  debt. 

A  long  cx|>erience  justifies  us  in  believing  that  England  may,  in  tlie 
twentieth  century,  be  better  able  lo  pay  a  debt  of  sixteen  hundred' millions 
than  she  is  at  the  present  time  to  bear  her  present  load,  lint  l*  this  a.s  it 
may,  those  who  so  confidently  predicted  that  she  must  sink,  ffrst  under  :l 
debt  oF  tifty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  eighty  millions,  then  under  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  and  lastly  under  a  debt  of  eip.Vi'.  \vij.nAie4  ttii\\vQi\5,.  ^J^^ne'ne- 
nmd  all  rfoiibt  under  a  twofold  :ni^tak.e.     TUe^-  ^eaW-j  -)-(«Ta\.tti  \\it  ■?Ki. 
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sure  of  the  burden :  they  greatly  underrated  the  strength  by  which  the 
burden  wa»  to  be  borne.* 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the  way  in  which  the 
ftystem  of  funding  has  affected  the  interests  of  the  great  commonwealih  of 
nations.  If  it  be  true  that  whatever  gives  to  intelligence  an  advantage  over 
brute  force,  and  to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dishonesty,  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  race,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that, 
in  the  largest  view,  the  effect  of  this  system  has  been  salutary.  For  it  is 
manifest  that  all  credit  depends  on  two  things,  on  the  power  of  a  debtor  to 
pay  debts,  and  on  his  inchnation  to  pay  them.  The  power  of  a  society  to 
pay  debts  is  proportioned  to  the  progress  which  that  society  has  made  in 
industry,  in  commerce,  and  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  flourish  under 
the  benignant  influence  of  freedom  and  of  equal  law.  The  inclination  of  a 
society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  that  society  re- 
spects the  obligations  of  plighted  faith.  Of  the  strength  which  consists  in 
extent  of  territory  and  in  number  of  fighting  men,  a  rude  despot  who  knows 
no  law  but  his  own  childish  fancies  and  headstrong  passions,  or  a  conven- 
tion of  socialists  which  proclaims  all  property  to  be  robbery,  may  have  more 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  government.  But  the  strength 
which  is  derived  from  the  confidence  of  capitalists  such  a  despot,  such  a 
convention,  never  can  possess.  That  strength — and  it  is  a  strength  which 
has  decided  the  event  of  more  than  one  great  conflict — flies,  by  the  law  of 
its  nature,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranny  and  anarchy,  to  follow 
civilisation  and  virtue,  liberty  and  order. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded  debt  of  England  was  passing, 
with  general  approbation,  through  the  regular  stages,   the  two  p^jj^^. 
Houses  discussed,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  question  of  Parlia-  menuuy 
mentary  Reform.  ^*^°"°- 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers  of  that  generation  was 
merely  to  make  the  representative  body  a  more  faithful  interpreter  of  the 
sens^  of  the  constituent  body.  It  seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any  of 
them  that  the  constituent  body  might  be  an  unfaithful  interpreter  of  the  sense 
of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  those  disproportions  in  the  structure  of  the 
constituent  body,  which,  at  length,  in  our  own  days,  raised  an  irresistible 
storm  of  public  indignation,  were  far  less  numerous  and  far  less  offensive  in 
the  seventeenth  century  than  they  had  become  in  the  nineteenth.  Most  of  the 
lx)roughs  which  were  disfranchised  in  1832  were,  if  not  positively,  yet  rela- 
tively, much  more  important  places  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  than 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Of  the  populous  and  wealthy  manu- 
facturing towns,  seaports,  and  watering-places,  to  which  the  franchise  was 
given  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  some  were,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  small  hamlets,  where  a  few  ploughmen  or  fishermen  lived  under 
thatched  roofs  :  some  were  fields  covered  with  harvests,  or  moors  abandoned 
to  grouse.  With  the  exception  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  there  was  not,  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  single  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  which 
did  not  send  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  then, 
however,  there  was  no  want  of  startling  anomalies.  Looe,  East  and  West, 
which  contained  not  half  the  population  or  half  the  wealth  of  the  smallest  of 

•  I  have  said  that  Burke,  alone  among  his  contemporaries,  was  superior  to  the  vulgar 
error  in  which  men  so  emnient  as  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  shared.  I  will  quote, 
in  illustration  of  my  meaning,  a  few  weighty  words  from  the  Observations  oa  the  Late 
State  of  the  Nation  written  bv  Burke  in  1769.  "  An  enlightened  reader  laughs  at  the 
inconsistent  chimera  of  our  author  ^George  Grenville),  of  a  people  universally  luxuriouSf 
and  at  the  same  time  oppressed  with  taxes  and  declining  in  trade.  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not look  on  these  duties  as  the  author  does.  He  sees  nothing  but  the  burden.  I  can 
perceive  the  btu^en  as  well  as  he  :  but  I  cannot  avoid  contemplauiv^  «JL$o  vVk%  ^^tflX'^C^ 
that  supports  it.  From  thence  I  draw  the  most  coinfoTtab\e  as>s\xTaxvct&  c^  x^^  \>>jX>as^ 
vigour  and  the  ample  resources  of  this  great  misrepresented  oountrv. 

VOL.  J  J.  ac 
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liie  hundred  paiislii:-.  nf  Londoii,  returned  as  mauy  aieoibers  aa  London." 
Old  Sanini,  a  deserlc.l  ruin  whieli  the  traveller  fcarwi  to  enter  at  iiiRht  leil  be 
should  tinit  roliliers  lui^king  there,  had  as  much  weight  in  the  lettiJaturc  u 
Devotishire  or  Vork'ihire.-t'  Some  eroineni  individuals  uf  hoth  parlies. 
Clarendon,  for  cK.imple,  usone  the  Tories,  aod  Pdieifcn  among  the  Whigs, 
condemned  this  system.  V«t  both  parties  were,  for  very  dilTerent  rcoipanii. 
unwilling  to  alter  it.  It  waspiotecled  by  the  prejudices  of  oae  faction,  and  hj 
ihe  interests  of  (he  other.  Nolhiog  could  \x  more  repugnant  to  the  eetiiun  lif 
Tcirvifini  than  llie  tlioucht  of  deslrojin^  at  a  blow  iosliinlioofi  which  hiul 
stood  through  ages,  for  the  purpoK  oi  buiUlin((  something  mora  Eymmelrical 
out  of  the  ruin*;.  It  was  ronembered  too  that  Cromwell  had  tried  lo 
correct  the  deformities  of  the  Tepresentativo  system  j  and  deformities  which 
Cromn'elt  had  tried  lo  coirecl  were  certain  to  be  regarded  as  beautiel  b« 
most  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  zealoas  fur  the  Church  and  the  Crown. 
The  Whics,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but  know  that  they  were  much 
more  likely  to  lo5c  than  to  gain  by  a  change  in  this  jiart  of  our  polity.  II 
would  indeed  be  a  ^x^ai  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  law  tiansfening  political 
jiower  from  small  to  iar^e  cosstiluent  bodies  would  have  operated  in  i6qi»n 
It  operated  in  1S32.  In  1S3Z  theeOect  of  the  transfer  was  to  locnusetbia  power 
of  Ihe  loivn  population.  In  1692  the  clTcCt  would  have  been  to  make  the 
power  of  the  rural  populnlion  irreiisliblc.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  lorijr- 
three  members  taken  awav  in  1831  (rom  small  boroughs  more  than  half  «  ere 
civen  to  large  and  flouii.sliing  lonns.  lint  in  1692  there  was  hardly  oiw 
lai^e  and  flourishing  town  illicit  h.-ul  not  already  as  many  meml)ers  ai  it 
could,  with  any  fiiiow  of  reason,  claim.  Almost  all  therefore  ihat  •las  taken 
I  rom  Ihe  small  lioroughs  musl  have  been  given  lo  the  counties ;  and  there  can 
lie  no  doubt  tliat  whatever  tended  to  raise  the  counties  and  lo  depress  IIk 
towns  must  on  the  wliole  have  tended  lo  raine  t)ie  Tories  and  ladepress  the 
Whig.t.  Fmm  Hie  commencement  of  our  civil  troubles  Ihe  (owns  had  Iict-n 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progrera,  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country 
clergymen  un  (he  side  of  anthonty  and  prescription.  If  therefore  a  reform  Inll 
disfranchising  many  of  Ihe  smallest  constituent  bodies  anil  giving  additional 
members  to  raan^  of  the  largest  consliluent  bodies,  had  liecoinu  law  sooii 
after  the  Revolution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  decided  majority  of  the 
I^Ionsc  of  Commons  would  have  consisted  of  rustic  baronets  and  squires, 
high  Churchmen,  high  Tories,  and  halt  Jacobites.  With  such  a  House  irf 
Commons  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  would  have  been  a  persecution  of 
Ihe  dissenters  :  It  is  not  easy  lo  understand  how  there  could  have  been  a 

Ecaceful  union  with  Scotland ;  and  it  is  not  impruliablc  ihat  there  would 
avc  been  a  restoration  of  Ihe  Stuarts.  Those  parts  of  our  constitution  there- 
fore which,  in  recent  times,  politicians  of  the  liberal  school  liave  generally 
considered  as  blemishes,  were,  live  generations  ago,  regarded  with  com- 
placency by  the  men  who  were  most  zealous  for  civiland  regions  freedom. 
But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wishing  to  maintain  the  existing 
rights  of  election,  both  WhigaandTories  were  forced  lo  admit  that  tlrertla- 
lion  between  the  elector  and  the  representative  was  not  what  it  ought  lo  be- 
Before  the  civil  wars  Hie  House  of^  Commons  iiad  enjoyed  the  fulkst  cunli- 
denee  of  the  nation.  A  I  louse  of  Commons,  dislrnsled,  despised,  hated  hy 
the  Commons,  w.t;  a  thing  unknown.  Tlie  veiy  words  would,  lo  Sir  I'eler 
Wentworlh  or  Sir  Ldward  Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in  term.''. 
Bui  by  degrees  a  clianRe  look  place.  The  I'arliament  elected  m  l66i.  during 
thai  tit  of  )oy  and  fondness  which  followed  the  return  of  Ihe  royal  family,  re- 

Jirescnted,  not  Ihe  deliberate  sense,  but  the  momentary  caprice  of  ihe  nalimi. 
(any  of  the  members  were  men  who,  a  few  mouths  earlier  or  a  few  monihs 
•  Wesley  was  slruelj  wiili  this  anomilv  in  n«     &itV,tl»«\\*\. 
tPepyi.  Juiieto,it,W- 
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later,  would  have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  fortunes 
and  of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose  only  claim  to  public  confidence  was  the 
ferocious  hatred  which  they  bore  to  rebels  and  Puritans.  The  people,  as  soon  as 
they  had  become  sober,  saw  with  dismay  to  what  an  assembly  they  had,  during 
their  intoxication,  confided  the  care  of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their 
religion.  And  the  choice,  made  in  a  moment  of  frantic  enthusiasm,  might 
prove  to  be  a  choice  for  life.  As  the  law  then  stood,  it  depended  entirely  on  the 
King's  pleasure  whether,  during  his  reign,  the  electors  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repairing  their  error.  Eighteen  years  passed  away.  A  new  genera- 
lion  grew  up.  To  the  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles  had  been  welcomed 
back  from  exile  succeeded  discontent  and  disaffection.  The  general  cry  was 
that  the  kingdom  was  misgoverned,  degraded,  given  up  as  a  prey  to  worthless 
men  and  more  worthless  women,  that  our  navy  had  been  found  unequal  to  a 
contest  with  Holland,  that  our  independence  had  been  bartered  for  the  gold 
of  France,  that  our  consciences  were  in  danger  of  being  again  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  The  people  had  become  Roundheads :  but  the  body  which 
alone  was  authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  was  still  a  body  of 
Cavaliers.  It  is  true  that  the  King  occasionally  found  even  that  House  of 
Commons  unmanageable.  From  me  first  it  had  contained  not  a  few  true 
Englishmen  :  otliers  had  been  introduced  into  it  as  vacancies  were  made  by 
death  ;  and  even  the  majority,  courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but  feel  some 
sympathy  with  the  nation.  A  country  party  grew  up  and  became  formid- 
able. But  that  parly  constantly  found  its  exertions  frustrated  by  systematic 
corruption.  That  some  members  of  the  legislature  received  direct  bribes 
was  with  good  reason  suspected,  but  could  not  be  proved.  That  the  patron- 
age of  the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
Huencing  votes  was  matter  of  notoriety.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who 
gave  away  the  public  money  in  supplies  received  part  of  that  money  back  in 
salaries  ;  and  thus  was  formed  a  mercenary  band  on  which  the  Court  might, 
in  almost  any  extremity,  confidently  rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  England  ought  to  be  protected 
against  all  risk  of  being  ever  again  represented,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  by  men  who  had  forfeited  her  confidence,  and  who  were  retained  by 
a  fee  to  vote  against  her  wishes  and  interests.  The  subject  was  mentioned 
in  the  Convention ;  and  some  members  wished  to  deal  with  it  while  the 
throne  was  still  vacant.  The  cry  for  reform  had  ever  since  been  becoming 
more  and  more  importunate.  The  people,  heavily  pressed  by  taxes,  were 
naturally  disposed  to  regard  those  who  lived  on  the  taxes  with  little  favour. 
The  war,  it  was  generally  acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary ;  and  war 
could  not  be  carried  oa  without  large  expenditure.  But  the  larger  the 
expenditure  which  was  required  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  the  more 
important  it  was  that  nothing  should  be  squandered.  The  immense  gains 
of  official  men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here  a  gentleman  was  paid 
to  do  nothing.  There  many  gentlemen  were  paid  to  do  what  would  be 
l)etter  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the  liveries,  the  lace  cravat,  and  the 
diamond  buckles  of  the  placeman  were  naturally  seen  with  an  evil  eye  by 
those  who  rose  up  early  and  lay  down  late  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  indulging  in  splendour  and  luxury.  Such  abuses  it  was  the  especial 
business  of  a  House  of  Conmions  to  correct.  What  then  had  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  done  in  the  way  of  correction?  Absolutely  nothing. 
In  1690,  indeed,  while  the  Civil  List  was  settling,  some  sharp  speeches  had 
l>een  made.  In  1 691,  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  under  consideration, 
a  resolution  had  been  passed  so  absurdly  framed  that  it  had  proved  utterly 
abortive.  The  nuisanct:  continued,  and  would  coivtvtvu'e  'wYi'dt  '\\.  ^?ra&"a.ws^«Rfc 
ofpro6t  to  those  whose  duty  was  to  abate  it.  'WYvo  co>3\^  tiiv^X.  ^^\^^^^ 
and  vigilant  stewardship  from  steward*  \s  ho  Viad  a  OJvtticX.  VaXttcsX'vo.  «m»>»' 
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aging  ihe  waste  which  tiiey  were  emploTcd  to  check  ?  The  Houw  swanned 
with  placemen  of  nil  liind^,  Lords  of  Ihe  Treiuury,  Lords  of  the  Adtnirnlljr. 
Commisskmers  of  Cu>toiiis,  Commiasionera  of  Excile.  CominissLoners  of 
Priies,  Tellers,  Auditnr%.  Receivers.  Pnymssters,  Officers  of  the  Mini. 
OIGcer»  of  the  hou-.elM|[l,  Colaoels  of  r^ments,  Captain*  of  men  of  war, 
(jovemors  of  forli.  Wu  send  up  to  Weatminsler,  it  was  said,  one  of  our 
neighbours,  an  independent  genlleniui.  in  the  full  conlidpncF  that  his  feel- 
ings and  interesls  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  ours.  We  look  to  him  to 
relieve  us  from  every  burden  except  those  burdens  without  which  the  public 
service  cannot  be  orried  on,  and  whici  therefore,  galling  as  they  are,  wc 
patiently  and  rC'^olutely  bear.  But,  befoic  he  hn^  been  a  session  in  Parlia- 
meni,  we  learn  tJial  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Green  (.'loth  or  a  Ycoroao  of  the 
Removing  Wardrobe,  with  a  comfortable  salary.  Nay,  we  sometimes  leam 
that  he  has  obt^kined  one  of  (hose  places  in  the  Exchequer  of  which  the 
emohimeiils  rise  nod  fall  with  the  taxes  which  we  pay.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  our  interests  were  safe  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  gains  consist 

: . '--ses.     The  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  we 

1  of  cansiderii^  whether  the  powers  of  our  agent 
voked.  But,  as  the  law  stands,  it  is  not  imposnible 
Ihnt  he  may  hold  Ihoi^e  power*  twenty  or  thirty  years.  While  he  live*,  and 
while  either  the  Kinp  or  the  Queen  lives,  it  is  nnl  likely  that  we  shall  erer 
again  exercise  our  elective  franchise,  unless  there  should  l>e  a  dispute 
beHvecn  Ihe  Court  and  the  Parliament.  The  more  profuse  and  obsequious 
a  Parliament  is.  the  less  likely  it  is  to  give  offence  to  the  t'ourl.  The  wor*e 
our  representatives,  therefore,  the  longer  we  nre  likely  to  be  cur^Jetl   wilL 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odious  nicknames  were  given  to  the  Parliament. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  Officers'  Parliament ;  sometimes  it  was  the  Sl.indin? 
Parliament,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  a  grenler  nuisance  than  even  a  stand- 
ing army. 

Two  specifics  for  the  liistempers  of  the  State  were  strongly  recommended, 
and  divided  the  public  favour.  One  was  a  law  eiicluding  placemen  froni  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  other  was  a  law  limiling  ihe  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments to  three  years.  In  general  the  Tory  reformers  prclevred  a  Place  Kill, 
and  the  Whig  reformers  a  rricnnial  Bill ;  but  not  a  few  zealous  men  of  both 
parties  were  for  trj'iog  both  remedies. 

Before  Christmas  a  Place  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Common-i. 
The  piarc  That  bill  has  been  vehemently  praised  by  ivrilcrs  who  never  >aw 
"'"■  il,  and  who  merely  guessed  at  what  it  containeil.     But  no  person 

who  lakes  Ihe  troul)le  (o  study  the  original  parchment,  which,  embrowned 
with  Ihe  du-<t  of  a  hundretl  and  sixty  years,  reposes  among  the  ardiivcs  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  will  find  much  matter  for  euli^. 

About  the  maimer  in  which  such  a  bill  should  have  been  framed  there 
will,  in  our  time,  be  little  dilTenaice  of  opinion  among  enlightened  English- 
men. They  will  agree  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  most  [lernicious  to  open 
the  House  of  Commons  to  all  placemen,  and  not  less  pernicious  to  close  that 
House  against  all  pl.acemen.  \a  draw  with  precision  the  line  between  those 
who  ought  to  be  admitted  nn<l  those  who  ought  to  be  excluded  would  be  a 
task  requiring  much  lime,  thought,  and  knowledge  of  details.  But  the 
general  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  are  obvious.  The  muJtitude  of 
Bulmrdinale  functionaries  oughl  to  be  excluded.  A  few  functionaries,  wlio 
are  at  the  head  or  near  the  head  of  the  great  departmenis  of  the  admiiu<- 

The  su/mrdin.ile  functionaries  ought  to  he  excluded,  Ijecause  theii'  atiini-- 
sion  would  at  onci  lower  ihc  character  ol  Vai\iamctrt  ani  its,viiv>i  \\w 
efficiency  of  t^very  puliiic  office.  They  are  now  ent\iiOkc4 ;  ™\  \\w  ■;i>v,-,t- 
<liiem-c  is  iliat  tlie  State  [Misaesses  a  va\aaWe  V>oi\'j  o^  w:tNSi^v=.  ■jj\i'>  ictxm^ 
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unchanged  while  cabinet  after  cabinet  is  formed  and  dissolved,  who  instruct 
minister  after  minister  in  his  duties,  and  with  whom  it  is  the  most  sacred 
point  of  honour  to  give  true  information,  sincere  advice,  and  strenuous 
assistance  to  their  superior  for  the  time  being.  To  the  experience,  the 
ability,  and  the  fidelity  of  this  class  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease  and 
safety  with  which  the  direction  of  aflfairs  has  been  many  times,  within  our 
own  memory,  transferred  from  Tories  to  Whigs  and  from  Whigs  to  Tories. 
But  no  such  class  would  have  existed  if  persons  who  received  salaries  from 
the  Crown  liad  been  suffered  to  sit  without  restriction  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Those  cummissionerships,  assistant  secretaryships,  chief  clerkships, 
which  are  now  held  for  hfe  by  persons  who  stand  aloof  from  the  strife  of 
parties,  would  have  been  bestowed  on  members  of  Parliament  who  were 
serviceable  to  the  government  as  voluble  speakers  or  steady  voters.  As 
often  as  the  ministry  was  changed,  all  this  crowd  of  retainers  would  have 
been  ejected  from  office,  and  would  have  been  succeeded  by  another  set  of 
members  of  Parliament  who  would  probably  have  been  ejected  in  their  turn 
before  they  had  half  learned  their  business.  Servility  and  corruption  in  the 
legislature,  ignorance  and  incapacity  in  all  the  departments  of  the  executive 
administration,  would  have  been  the  inevitable  effects  of  such  a  system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the  effects  of  a  system  under  which 
all  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  without  exception,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  Aristotle  has,  in  that  treatise  on  government 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  instructive  of  all  his  writings,  left 
us  a  warning  against  a  class  of  laws  artfully  framed  to  delude  the  vulgar, 
democratic  in  seeming,  but  the  very  opposite  of  democratic  in  effect*  Had 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  history  of  the  English  constitution, 
he  might  easily  have  enlarged  his  list  of  such  laws.  That  men  who  are  in 
the  service  and  pay  of  the  Crown  ought  not  to  sit  in  an  assembly  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  community 
against  all  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  is  a  plausible  and  a  popular 
doctrine.  Yet  it  is  Certain  that  if  those  who,  five  generations  ago,  held  that 
doctrine,  had  been  able  to  mould  the  constitution  according  to  their  wishes, 
the  effect  would  have  been  the  depression  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
which  springs  from  the  people,  and  is  accountable  to  the  people,  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  elements  of  our  polity.  The 

fovemment  would  have  been  entirely  in  patrician  hands.  The  House  of 
^ords,  constantly  drawing  to  itself  the  first  abilities  in  the  realm,  would 
have  become  the  most  august  of  senates,  while  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  sunk  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  vestry.  From  time  to  time  un> 
doubtedly  men  of  commanding  genius  and  of  aspiring  temper  would  have 
made  their  appearance  among  the  representatives  of  the  counties  and 
boroughs.  But  every  such  man  would  have  considered  the  elective  chamber 
merely  as  a  lobby  through  which  he  must  pass  to  the  hereditary  chamber, 
'l^he  first  object  of  his  ambition  would  have  tseen  that  coronet  without  which 
he  could  not  be  powerful  in  the  state.  As  soon  as  he  had  shown  that  he 
could  be  a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable  friend  to  the  government,  he 
would  have  made  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  have  been  in  every  sense 
the  Lower  House  for  what  would  then  have  been  in  every  sense  the  Uppec 
The  conflict  between  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the  conflict  between  Pitt  am} 
Fox,  would  have  been  tnmsferred  from  the  popular  to  the  aristocratic  part 
of  the  legislature.  On  every  great  question,  foreign,  domestic,  or  colonial, 
the  debates  of  the  nobles  would  have  been  impatiently  expected  and  eagerly 
devoured.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly  containing  no 
person  empowered  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  government,  no  person  who 
had  ever  been  in  high  political  trust,  would  \iavc  \>Q^a^  \)axQi^\^  ^\^^  ntv^ 

*  See  the  Politics,  iv.  13, 
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contempt.  Even  the  control  of  the  pnrse  of  the  nation  must  have  pased, 
not  perhaps  in  form,  but  in  substance,  to  that  body  in  which  would  have 
been  found  every  man  who  was  qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget  or  a- 
plain  an  estimate.  Tlie  country  would  have  been  governed  by  Peen ; 
and  the  chief  business  of  the  Commons  would  have  be«n  to  wrangle  about 
bills  for  the  enclosing  of  moors  and  the  lighting  of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  overlooked  in  1692.  Nobody  thought 
of  drawing  a  line  between  the  few  functionaries  who  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who  ought 
to  be  shut  out.  The  only  line  which  the  legislators  of  that  day  took  pains 
to  draw  was  l>etween  themselves  and  their  successors.  Their  own  interest 
they  guarded  with  a  care  of  which  it  seems  strange  that  they  should  not 
have  been  ashamed.  Every  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  keep  the  places 
which  he  had  got,  and  to  get  as  many  more  places  as  he  could  before  the 
next  dissolution  of  Parliament,  an  event  which  might  not  happen  for  muT 
years.  But  a  member  who  should  be  chosen  after  the  first  of  Febniaiy 
1693  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  any  place  whatever.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  went  through  all  the  stages  rapidly 
and  without  a  single  division.     But  in  the  Lords  the  contest  was  shaxp  ind 
obstinate.     Several  amendments  were  proposed  in  committee  ;  but  all  were 
rejected.     The  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass  was  supported  by  Mulgrave 
in  a  lively  and  poignant  speech,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  which  provci 
that  his  reputation  for  eloquence  was  not  unmented.     The  Lords  who  took 
the  other  side  did  not,  it  should  seem,  venture  to  deny  that  there  was  an  evil 
which  required  a  remedy :  but  they  maintained  that  the  pro]x>sed  remedy 
would  only  aggravate  the  evil.     The  patriotic  representatives  of  the  people 
had  devised  a  reform  which  might  perhaps  benent  the  next  generation  :  but 
they  had  carefully  reserved  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  plundering  the 
]3resent  generation.     If  this  bill  passed,  it  was  clear  that,  while  the  existing 
Parliament  lasted,  the  number  of  placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
he  little,  if  at  all,  diminished  ;  and,  if  this  bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable 
that  the  existing  Parliament  would  last  till  both  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  were  dead.     For  as,  under  this  bill,  their  Majesties  would  be  able  lo 
exercise  a  much  greater  influence  over  the  existing  Parliament  than  over  any 
future  Parliament,  they  would  naturally  \%'ish  to  put  off  a  dissolution  as  long 
as  possible.     The  complaint  of  the  electors  of  England  was  that  now,  in 
1692,  they  were  unfairly  represented.     It  was  not  redress,  but  mockery,  10 
tell  them  that  their  children  should  be  fairly  represented  in  17 10  or  172a 
The  relief  ought  to  be  immediate  ;  and  the  way  to  give  immediate  relief  was 
to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  to  begin  with  that   Parliament 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  had  already  held,  power  too  long. 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight  accident  might  have 
turned  the  scale.  When  the  question  was  put  that  the  bill  do  pass,  eighty- 
two  peers  were  present.  Of  these,  forty-two  were  for  the  bill,  and  forty 
against.  Proxies  were  then  called.  There  were  only  two  proxies  for  the 
bill  :  there  were  seven  against  it  :  but  of  the  seven  three  were  questioned, 
and  were  with  difficulty  admitted.  The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  lost  by 
three  votes. 

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  moderate  Whigs  and 
moderate  I'ories.     Twenty  of  the  minority  protested,  and  among  them  were 
the  most  violent  and  intolerant  members  of  bloth  parties,  such  as  Warrington, 
who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  conspiring  against  James,  and 
Ailesbury,  who  afterwards  narrowl'y  csc2L^dl\\AAcKS.^oxcwvv^\TVTvv'wg6:\Ti^ 
William.     Marlborough,  who,  s\ucc  V\\s  "\twv^sowtcvwvV,\vsA  ^w^  A\^swg^ 
in  opposition  lo  the  governmenl,  ixol  o\\\^  v\3l\.\v\^  o>NWTv«MV'fc  \»  \\v^  ^jJtvX'c* 
•  The  bill  will  be  found  among  vVve  atcVWcs  ot  vV^Woxxsc  oI\-ot^v. 
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but  made  the  Prince  of  Denmark  sign  what  it  was  altogether  beyond  the 
faculties  of  ilis  Royal  Highness  to  comprehend.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  neither  Caermarthen,  the  first  in 
power  as  well  as  in  abilities  of  the  Tory  ministers,  nor  Shrewsbury,  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  Whigs  who  were  then  on  bad  terms  with  the  Court, 
was  present  on  this  important  occasion.  Their  absence  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  effect  of  design  ;  for  both  of  them  were  in  the  House  no  long  time 
before  and  no  long  time  after  the  division. 

A  few  days  later  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords  a  bill  for 
limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments.    By  this  bill  it  was  provided  The  Triea- 
that  the  Parliament  then  sitting  should  cease  to  exist  on  the  first  *"**  ^'^ 
of  January  1694,  and  that  no  future  Parliament  should  last  longer  than 
three  years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  seems  to  have  been  almost  perfect  unanimity  on 
this  subject.  William  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  those  peers  in  whom 
he  placed  the  greatest  confidence  to  support  his  prerogative.  Some  of  them 
thought  the  proposed  change  salutary :  others  hoped  to  quiet  the  public 
mind  by  a  liberal  concession  ;  and  others  had  held  such  language  when  they 
were  opposing  the  Place  Bill  that  they  could  not,  without  gross  inconsistency, 
oppose  the  Triennial  Bill.  The  whole  House  too  bore  a  grudge  to  the 
other  House,  and  had  a  pleasure  in  putting  the  other  House  in  a  most  dis- 
agreeable dilemma.  Burnet,  Pembroke,  nay,  even  Caermarthen,  who  was 
very  little  in  the  habit  of  siding  with  the  people  against  the  throne,  sup- 
^>orted  Shrewsbury.  "  My  Lord,"  said  the  King  to  Caermarthen,  with 
l>itter  displeasure,  '*  you  will  live  to  repent  the  part  which  you  are  taking  in 
this  matter,  "t  The  warning  was  disregarded  ;  and  the  biU,  having  passed 
the  Lords  smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  with  great  solemnity  by  two 
judges  to  the  Commons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have  but  very  meagre  accounts  : 
Imt  from  those  accounts  it  is  clear  that  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  supported  the 
bill,  and  that  the  opposition  came  chiefly  from  Tories.  Old  Titus,  who 
had  been  a  politician  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  entertained  the 
House  with  a  speech  after  the  pattern  which  had  been  fashionable  in  those 
clays.  Parliaments,  he  said,  resembled  the  manna  which  God  bestowed  on 
the  chosen  people.  They  were  excellent  while  they  were  fresh  :  but,  if  kej^t 
loo  long,  they  became  noisome ;  and  foul  worms  were  engendered  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  that  which  had  been  tweeter  than  honey.  Several  of  the  leading 
W  higs  spoke  on  the  same  side.  Seymour,  Finch,  and  Tredenham,  all  stanch 
Tories,  were  vehement  against  the  bill ;  and  even  Sir  John  Lowther  on  this 
point  dissented  from  his  friend  and  patron  Caermarthen.  Some  Tory 
orators  appealed  to  a  feeling  which  was  strong  in  the  House,  and  which  had, 
since  the  Revolution,  prevented  many  laws  from  passing.  Whatever,  they 
said,  comes  from  the  Peers  is  to  be  received  with  suspicion  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent bill  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  even  if  It  were  in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be 
at  once  rejected  merely  because  it  has  been  brought  down  from  them.  If 
their  Lordships  were  to  send  us  the  most  judicious  of  all  money  bills,  should 
we  not  kick  it  to  the  door  ?  Yet  to  send  us  a  money  bill  would  hardly  be 
a  grosser  affront  than  to  send  us  such  a  bill  as  this.  They  have  taken  an 
initiative  which,  by  every  rule  of  parliamentary  courtesy,  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  us.  They  have  sate  in  judgment  on  ui,  convicted  us,  condemned  us 
to  dissolution,  and  fixed  the  first  of  January  for  the  execution.  Are  we  to 
submit  patiently  to  so  degrading  a  sentence,  a  sentence  too  passed  by  men 
who  have  not  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  have  acquired  any  right  to 

♦  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  3,  169I. 

f  Introduction  to  th0  Copies  and  Extracts  •(  some  Leltan  ^nw«ti\<^  wcAlraak^fitA^^Aa\ 
ofDanby,  now  Duke  of  Le^ds,  published  by  His  Grace's  DKr^cuoti.  \i\o. 
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censure  others?  Have  ihey  ever  mnde  any  sacrifice  of  (heir  own  inleresl.ol 
iheir  own  dignUy,  to  tlie  general  welfare?  Have  not  excellent  bills  been 
lost  because  v/e  would  not  consent  to  insert  in  them  clauses  conferring  new 
privileges  on  tht  nobilily?  And,  now  that  their  Lcirdships  are  bmt  on 
obtaining  popularity,  ito  they  propose  to  purchase  it  by  lelinquiBbing  even 
the  smallest  of  their  oim  oppreiBive  prinlegcs?  No  :  they  seelt  to  propi- 
tiate the  multitude  by  a  sacrifice  which  will  cost  themselves  nothing,  bnt 
which  will  cost  us  and  will  cost  the  Crown  dear.  In  such  circumstances  it 
is  our  duty  to  repel  tlie  insolt  which  has  been  offered  to  us,  and,  by  dtnng 
so.  to  vindicate  (lie  lawful  preroealive  of  the  King. 

Such  topics  as  these  were  doubtless  well  qualincd  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  near  prospect  of  a  dissolution  could  not  be 
very  agreeaHe  to  n  nitmber  who«  election  was  likely  to  be  contested. 
He  must  jffi  lliniugh  all  the  miseries  of  s  canvas,  must  shalce  bands  with 
crowds  of  fieeholdcrs  or  freeniea,  must  ask  after  their  wives  and  children,  must 
hire  conveyances  for  outvoters,  must  open  ale-houses,  must  provide  moun- 
lain»  of  beef,  must  set  rivers  of  ate  running,  and  might  perhaps,  after  all 
the  drudgery  and  all  the  expenie,  after  being  lampooned,  hustled,  pelted,  find 
himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Me  hU  aalagoniit^  dwiretl,  Biid  aink  half 
ruined  into  obscurity.  All  this  eril  he  was  now  invited  to  bring  on  himself, 
and  Inriied  by  men  whose  own  seats  in  the  legislature  were  ]>ermanenl,  who 
gave  up  neither  dignity  nor  quiet,  neither  power  nor  money,  but  gaincil 
the  jiraise  of  patriotism  by  forcing  liim  lo  abdicate  a  high  station,  to  undci^o 
harassing  labour  and  anxiety,  lo  mortgage  hi^  cornttelds  and  to  heu'  down 
his  woods.  Theie  was  naturally  mucli  irritation,  more  probably  than  is 
indicated  by  the  diviNions.  For  the  constituent  bwlies  nere  generally  de- 
lighted with  the  bill  ;  and  many  members  who  disliked  it  were  afraid  to 
oppuse  il.  The  House  yielded  lo  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  not 
without  a  pang  and  a  struggle.  The  discussions  in  the  comniltlce  seem  (o 
have  been  acrimonious,  Such  sharp  words  passed  between  Seymour  and 
one  of  tlie  Whig  members  that  il  was  necessary  to  pul  the  Spcalier  in  ilie 
chair  and  the  mace  on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  oriler.  One 
amendment  was  inarle.  The  respite  which  the  Lords  had  granted  to  the 
existing  Parliament  was  extended  from  the  first  of  January  lo  Lady  Day,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  time  for  another  session.  The  third  reading  was 
carried  by  two  hundred  votes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  Lords 
agreed  lo  Ihc  bill  as  amended  ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  rovat 
a.'iscni.  Whether  that  assent  would  or  would  nol  be  given  was  a  quesliun 
which  remained  in  suspense  till  the  last  day  of  tlie  session.* 

One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  reformers  of  that  genera- 
tion deserves  notice,  li  never  occurred  to  anyone  of  those  who  were 
zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill  that  every  ailment  which  could  be  urged  in 
favour  of  that  hillu-asan  argument  against  the  rules  which  had  licen  framed 
in  old  times  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  parliamentary  deliberations  and 
divisions  strictly  secret.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  government  which  with- 
holds political  privileges  from  the  commonalty  should  withhold  also  political 
information.  But  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  lo  give  power,  and 
not  lo  give  the  knowleilgc  without  which  there  is  the  greatest  ri^k  that 
IHiwer  will  be  abused.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  lo  call  constituent 
bodies  freauently  together  that  they  might  decide  whether  their  representa- 
tive had  done  his  duly  by  them,  and  yet  strictly  to  interdict  them  from 
learning,  on  trustworthy  authority,  what  he  had  said  or  how  he  had  voted  ? 
The  alKurdily  however  appears  to  have  passed  nlti^ether  unchallenged.  It 
^  Aj^Wj- probable  that  among  the  two  liundred  members  of  the  House  of 
-  Con^mons  Voui'.ils  ;  Grey's  Dchues.    Tin  \hU  iikH  ii  wnwi  A«  KiSii««  dl  I'm 
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Commons  who  voted  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Triennial  Bill  there  was 
not  one  who  would  have  hesitated  about  sending  to  Newgate  any  person 
who  had  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  the  debate  on  that  bill,  or  a  list 
of  the  Ayes  and  the  Noes.  The  truth  is  that  the  secrecy  of  parliamentary 
debates,  a  secrecy  which  would  now  be  thought  a  grievance  more  intolerable 
than  the  Shipmoney  or  the  Star  Chamber,  was  then  inseparably  associated, 
even  in  the  most  honest  and  intelligent  minds,  with  constitutional  freedom. 
A  few  old  men  still  living  could  remember  times  when  a  gentleman  who 
was  known  at  Whitehall  to  have  let  fall  a  sharp  word  against  a  court 
favourite  would  have  been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Those  times  were  gone,  never  to  return.  There  was  no  longer 
any  danger  that  the  King  would  oppress  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  there  was  much  danger  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  might 
oppress  the  people.  Nevertheless  the  words  Privilege  of  Parliament,  those 
words  which  the  stern  senators  of  the  preceding  generation  had  murmured 
when  a  tyrant  filled  their  chamber  with  his  guards,  those  words  which  a 
hundred  thousand  Londoners  had  shouted  in  his  ears  when  he  ventured  for 
the  last  time  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  still  retained  a  magical  influence 
over  all  who  loved  liberty.  It  was  long  before  even  the  most  enlightened 
men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions  which  had  been  originally  devised 
for  the  purix)se  of  protecting  patriots  against  the  displeasure  of  the  Court 
now  served  only  lo  protect  sycophants  against  the  displeasure  of  the  nation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  few  of  those  who  showed  at  this  time  the 
greatest  desire  to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  people  were  The  first 
as  yet  prepared  to  emancipate  the  press  from  the  control  of  the  ^^' 
government.     The  Licensing  Act,  which  had  passed,  as  a  matter  discu^n 
of  course,  in  1685,  expired  in  1693,  and  was  renewed,  not  however  bmy*©"  the 
without  an  opposition,  which,  though  feeble  when  com))ared  with  ?'««• 
the  magnitude  of  the  object   in  dispute,  proved  that  the  public  mind  was 
beginning  dimly  to  perceive  how  closely  civil  freedom  and  freedom  of  con- 
science are  connected  with  freedom  of  discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act  no  preceding  writer  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  expend  any  care  or  labour.  Yet  surely  the  events  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  and  in  all  the 
countries  peopled  by  the  English  race,  may  be  thought  to  have  as  much 
interest  for  the  present  generation  as  any  of  those  battles  and  sieges  of  which 
the  most  minute  details  have  been  carefully  recorded. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  William's  reign  scarcely  a  voice  seems  to 
have  been  raised  against  the  restrictions  which  the  law  imposed  on  litera- 
ture. Those  restrictions  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of 
government  held  by  the  Tories,  and  were  not,  in  practice,  galling  to  th^ 
Whigs.  Sir  Roger  Lestrange,  who  had  been  licenser  under  the  last  two 
Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  who  had  shown  as  little  tenderness  to 
Exclusionists  and  Presbyterians  in  that  character  as  in  his  other  character  of 
Observator,  was  turned  out  of  office  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  on  account  of  his  passion  for  rare  books,  and 
his  habit  of  attendm"^  all  sales  of  libraries,  was  known  in  the  sho))S  and 
coffee-houses  near  Samt  Paul's  by  the  name  of  Catalogue  Eraser.  Eraser 
was  a  zealous  Whip.  By  Whig  authors  and  publishers  he  was  extolled  as 
a  most  impartial  and  humane  man.  But  the  conduct  which  obtained  their 
applause  drew  on  him  the  abuse  of  the  Tories,  and  was  not  altogether 
pleasing  to  his  official  superior  Nottingham.*  No  serious  difference,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  arisen  till  the  year  1692.  In  that  year  an  honest  old 
clergyman  named  Walker,  who  had,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  been  inti- 

*  Dun  tan's  Life  and  Errors;  Autobiography  of  Edmund  "BoYvwu,  v^v«^\«\^  ■^rvTC«^  va. 
'^SJ-     This  autobios:raphy  is,  in  the  highest  degTCc,  cunows  <vv\d  \u\.«e%\\t\^. 
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mately  atijuaiiitcd  niili  Dr  JdIw  Gauden,  wrote  a  book  ivhEcli  convinced  all 
seiisiblciinddispa.>i^iuiinter^eisthitlGau(]en,  and  not  Charles  [he  Ficsl,  wax 
ihe  author  of  ilie  Itan  Basilike.  This  book  Fraser  snffcrcd  lo  be  printed.  K 
hehadauthoriseil  thu  publiatdcm  of  a  work  inwhidi  theGospci  of  Ssint  John 
or  the  Epistle  tu  l}io  Rutnotil  had  been  represented  as  i)iurioiu,  the  indica- 
tion of  llie  Hijjh  Churcli  parly  could  hardljr  have  been  greater.  The  ijuestion 
was  not  litemty,  bui  lellgiou.  Doubt  wa^  impiety.  The  blessed  Martyr 
was  an  inspired  penman,  hi*  Icon  a  supplementary  revelation.  One  grave 
divine  indeed  hod  j^one  so  &r  aa  lo  projiote  that  lessons  taken  oiil  »f  tlic 
inestimable  little  vulumi!  should  be  lead  in  the  churches.*  Fraser  ibund  il 
necessary  to  resign  hi.'^  place  i  alad  Nottingham  appointed  a  gentleman  ofgoud 
blond  and  scanty  fortune,  named  Edmund  Bohun.  This  change  of  men 
produced  an  Imuicdiale^nd  total  change  of  system:  for  Bohtm  was  as  strong  ■ 
Tory  as  a  conscientious  man  who  had  taken  the  oaths  could  possibly  be.  He 
had  been  conspicunu^  as  a  penecutor  of  nonconformists  and  a  champion  of 
the  doctrine  of  pa.s-,ive  olwili«n«.  He  had  edited  Kilmer's  absurd  treatise 
on  the  ori^n  of  government,  and  had  written  no  answer  to  the  paper  which 
Algernon  Sydney  had  delivered  to  the  Sheriifs  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did 
Bohun  admit  that,  in  swearin^allegiutce  to  William  and  Mary,  he  had  done 
anylhinj;  inconsistent  with  his  old  creed.  For  he  had  succeeded  in  convincinn 
himself  that  they  reigned  by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  it  H-as  the  iluly  of 
an  Englishman  to  serve  ihcm  as  fnithfully  as  Daniel  had  served  Darius,  or 
as  Nchemiah  had  served  Artaxerxes.  This  doctrine,  whaitvcr  peace  it 
might  bring  to  his  own  conscience,  found  little  favour  with  any  party. 
The  Whigs  loathed  it  as  servile :  the  Jacobites  loathed  it  as  revolutionary, 
(■reat  iiuiubcm  of  Tories  had  doubtless  submitted  Ko  William  on  the  ground 
that  lie  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfully.  King  in  possession  ;  but  very  few  of 
tlicni  were  dis[X)sed  to  allow  that  his  possession  had  orginntcd  in  conc)uest. 
Indeed  the  plea  which  had  satisfied  llie  weak  and  narrow  mind  of  Itoluin 
was  a  mere  liction,  and,  had  il  been  a  truth,  would  have  been  a  tnith  not 
to  be  uttered  by  Englishmen  without  agonies  of  shame  and  mollification.  + 
lie  however  clung  to  his  favourite  whimsy  with  a  tenacity  which  ibe  (;eneral 
disapprobation  only  made  more  intense.  His  old  friends,  Ilie  steadfa-i 
adherents  of  indefeasible  heredilarj-  right,  grew  cold  and  reserved.  He 
asked  Bancroft's  blessing,  and  got  only  a  sharp  word  and  a  black  look.  He 
aske<l  Ken's  blessing  ;  and  Ken,  though  not  much  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  Christian  charity  and  courtesy,  murmured  something 
about  a  iillk'  scribbler.  Thus  cast  out  by  one  faction,  Hohun  was  not 
received  by  any  other.  He  formed  indeed  a  class  apart :  for  he  was  at 
once  a  zealous  Fihncrite  ami  a  zealous  Williamile.  He  held  that  pure 
monarchy,  not  limited  by  any  law  or  contract,  was  the  fomt  of  government 
whicli  had  been  divinely  ordained.  But  he  held  that  William  was  now  the 
absolute  monarch,  who  might  annul  the  Great  Charter,  abolish  trial  by  jury, 
or  ini)H>sc  taxes  by  royal  procbmaiion,  without  forfeiting  the  light  lo  be 
implicitly  obeyed  by  Christian  men.  As  to  the  rest,  Bohun  was  a  man  of 
some  acuteness  and  learning,  contracted  understanding,  anil  unpojiular  man- 
ners. 1  le  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  functions  than  all  Paternoster  Kow 
and  Little  Britain  were  in  a  ferment.  The  Whigs  had,  umlcr  Eraser's 
administration,  enjoyed  almost  as  cntiii'  a  liberty  as  if  there  had  been  no 
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censorship.  They  were  now  as  severely  treated  as  in  the  days  of  Lestrange. 
A  history  of  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  about  to  be  published,  and  was  expected 
to  have  as  great  a  run  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  the  new  licenser 
refused  his  Imprimatur.  The  book,  he  said,  represented  rebels  and  schis- 
matics as  heroes  and  martyrs  ;  and  he  would  not  sanction  it  for  its  weight 
in  gold.  A  charge  delivered  by  Lord  Warrington  to  the  grand  jury  of 
Cheshire  was  not  permitted  to  appear,  because  His  Lordship  had  spoken 
contemptuously  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  Julian  Johnson 
found  that,  if  he  wished  to  promulgate  his  notions  of  government,  he  must 
again  have  recourse,  as  in  the  evil  times  of  King  James,  to  a  secret  press.* 
Such  restraint  as  this,  coming  after  several  years  of  unbounded  freedom, 
naturally  produced  violent  exasperation.  Some  Whigs  began  to  think  that 
the  Censorship  itself  was  a  grievance  :  all  Whigs  agreed  in  pronouncing 
the  new  censor  unfit  for  his  post,  and  were  prepared  to  join  in  an  effort 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  transactions  which  terminated  in  Bohun's  dismission,  and  which 
])roduced  the  first  parliamentary  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing,  we  have  accounts  written  by  Bohun  himself  and  by  others  :  but 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  in  none  of  those  accounts  is  the 
whole  truth  to  be  found.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  put  together  dispersed  fragments  of  evidence  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  an  authentic  narrative  which  would  have  astonished 
the  unfortunate  licenser  himself. 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good  family,  of  some  reading,  and 
of  some  small  literary  talent,  named  Charles  Blount.f  In  politics  he  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party.  In  the  days  of  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  he  had  been  one  of  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys,  and  had,  under  the 
signature  of  Junius  Brutus,  magnified  the  virtues  and  public  services  of  Titus 
Oates,  and  exhorted  the  Protestants  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Papists 
for  the  fire  of  London  and  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  t  As  to  the  theological 
questions  which  were  in  issue  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  Blount  was 
perfectly  impartial.  He  was  an  infidel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  school  of 
infidels  who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make  converts.  He 
translated  from  the  Latin  translation  part  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
and  appended  to  it  notes  of  which  the  fhppant  profaneness  called  forth  the 
severe  censure  of  an  unbeliever  of  a  very  different  order,  the  illustrious 
Bayle.§  Blount  also  attacked  Christianity  in  several  original  treatises,  or 
rather  in  several  treatises  purporting  to  be  original ;  for  he  was  the  most 
audacious  of  literary  thieves,  and  transcribed,  without  acknowledgment,  whole 
pages  from  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  His  delight  was  to  worry  the 
priests  by  asking  them  how  light  existed  before  the  sun  was  made,  how 
I'aradisc  could  be  bounded  by  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates,  how 
serpents  moved  before  they  were  condemned  to  crawl,  and  where  Eve  found 
thread  to  stitch  her  figleaves.  To  his  speculations  on  these  subjects  he  gave 
the  lofty  name  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason  ;  and  indeed  whatever  he  said  or 
wrote  was  considered  as  oracular  by  his  disciples.  Of  those  disciples  the 
most  noted  was  a  bad  writer  named  Gildon,  who  lived  to  pester  another 
generation  with  doggrel  and  slander,  and  whose  memory  is  still  preserved, 

'^  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun,  1692. 

t  Dryden,  in  his  Life  of  Liician,  speaks  in  too  high  terms  of  BIouhI'h  abilities.  But 
Dryden's  judgment  was  biassed ;  for  Blouui's  first  work  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the 
Conquc"tt  of  Granada. 

I  See  his  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the  City  for  the  Preservation  of  His  Majesty's 
Person,  Liberty,  Property,  and  the  Protestant  Religion- 

}  See  the  articie  on  Apollonius  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,    1  «iy  vWx.  V!\«wtv\.  tmA^  Vvi» 
tninshttion  from  the  Latin  ;  for  his  works  contain  abundamX.  \>Toots  \.\\?l\.  Vt  ^\>&xv^«s«or 
petent  to  translate  from  the  Grcclc. 
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iml  by  liis  oivii  Vuliimiiious  works,  but  by  two  or  ihree  lines  in  which  hiii 
stupidily  and  vciialily  liave  been  contcmpluously  mentioned  by  Pope.* 

Liltle  as  either  the  inteUecluol  oc  Uie  moi^  character  of  Btoimt  majr 
seem  to  dei^erve  respent.  it  it  in  a  grea-t  measure  to  him  Lbat  we  must  attn- 
bule  the  cmancijiaiioii  uf  the  English  press.  Between  him  and  the  licensers 
there  was  a.  feud  of  Uiiig  standine.  Before  the  Revolution  one  of  his  hetero- 
dox treatises  had  Iji't-n  gtieTousIv  mutilated  by  Lestrange,  and  at  last  sup- 
pressed by  ordeti  from  I^trange  B  superior  the  Bishop  of  London. t  Bohnn 
waa  a  scarcely  leis  severe  critic  than  Lesliange.  Blounl  therefore  began  ID 
make  war  on  ilie  ccnvrirship  and  the  censor.  The  hoilililics  were  commenced 
by  a  tract  which  -came  forth  without  any  license,  aod  which  was  entitled  A 
Just  \'indication  uf  Learning  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  by  Philo- 
liatris.J  Whoci'er  riiails  this  piece,  and  is  not  aware  that  Blounl  was  one 
of  tlie  must  utiburupuluus  plagiaries  that  ever  lived,  will  be  surprised  (a 
tind,  miii};liHl  uilli  the  poor  thoughts  and  poor  words  of  a  third  rate  pam- 
phleteer, passa^Oi  so  elevftted  in  sentiment  and  style  that  they  would  be 
worthy  of  the  grcntcEii  name  in  letters.  The  truth  is  that  [he  Just  Vindication 
consists  chicHy  of  garbled  eitnuts  from  the  Arcopa^lico.  of  Milton.  That 
noble  discourse  hail  lieen  Defected  by  the  genention  (o  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, had  sunk  iiiiu  oblivion,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  pilferer.  The 
literary  iiorkmanship  of  Blounl  resembled  the  architectural  woikminsliip  of 
lliose  barbarians  who  used  the  Coli^um  and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  as  i|uar- 
lics,  built  hoveUout  of  Ionian  friczet.  and  ]>rop[>ed  cowhouses  on  pillars  of  lazu- 
lile.  Blouiitconcluded,  as  Milton  had  concluded,  by  recommending  that  the 
law  should  1>e  so  framed  astopemiit  anyliook  tu  be  printed  without  a  license, 


provide>l  that  the  name  of  the  author  or  publisher  were  rei;iMered.S    1'he 

iHcU  received.     The  Wow  was  speedily  fo" 

in  the  Areoiiagitica  many  fine  passages  which 


not  used  in  his  lirst  pamphlet.  Out  of  these  pass;^;cs  he  constnicled  a  secnad 
pamphlet  entitled  Reasons  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Prinling.y  To 
ihe.M:  Reasons  he  appended  a  postscript  entitled  a  Just  and  True  Character 
of  l^ditiund  Bolinn.     This  Character  was  written  will)  cMremc  bitterness. 


lically  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  tlie  enemies  and 
silencing  the  friends  of  the  Sovereigns  whose  bread  he  ate  :  and  it  was  a.s- 
serteil  that  he  was  the  friend  and  the  pupil  of  his  preilccessor  Sir  Rofwr. 

The  Just  and  I'rue  Cliarauler  of  Hohun  could  not  be  publicly  sold  ;  but 
it  was  widely  circulated.  While  it  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  while 
the  Whigs  were  everywhere  exclaiming  against  the  new  censor  as  a  second 
I.estran};e,  he  w.-is  rc<[uested  to  authorise  the  publication  of  an  anonymous 
work  entitled  King  William  and  Queen  Marj'  Conquerors.  1i  He  readily 
and  indeed  eagerly  complied.      For  there  was  between  the  doctrines  which 

■  See  f^ildnn'i  edition  of  Blounfi  worls.  1695. 

I  Wnod'-.Air.cnzOioi.ieiius.iinderllKnjiiiKdeiiry  Blounl  (Ch.irlts  Glounl-s  faiher)  ; 
Lciir.mnc's  Obscrraior,  No,  soo, 

:  1'tiis  niece  <•:»  reiirinlerl  by  Gildon  in  160c  amonE  Blounl's  uorks. 

I  lli.il  itle  pliiEurlsni.ir  Blounl  tliould  hnvE  been  d«>McU  by  few  nflUs  conlonninrariis 
i<  not  wondurful.  Bui  ii  i>  wnnderfUl  Ihat  in  the  Biogiaphia  Itiitaimica  his  Just  Vindic;i- 
lion  should  be  mrmly  eilolled,  without  the  I'ifhleit  hint  that  enrylhinc  Eood  in  a  n 
siirieii.  1'he  Areopaftitici  is  uot  Ihe  only  work  which  he  piiixB"!  on  I'li'  acca>ioD.  lie 
look  a  snlencijd  pauafe  front  Bacon  without  acknowLedement. 

I  I  unhetJiHiin^ly  aliribuie  this  ^mphlei  10  BLoiinl,  ihoush  a  was  not  repnntcd  aiaoriti 

tended  the  writini-     That  two  men  of  Iclteraj  acting  wjlfaout  concert,  liiould  brinK  oul 

.IrcopaSK/d  and  Ihe  nthermade  oul  of  the  olfleT  tiaU.  in  incn&ltite.   'Vftas  WWon  Jislsot 
th.m.e  In  rcpriiii  the  leeond  pampli let  will  »(n«ii  Iwititlii. 
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he  had  long  professed  and  the  doctrines  which  were  propounded  in  this  treatise 
a  coincidence  so  exact  that  many  suspected  him  of  being  the  author  ;  nor 
was  this  suspicion  weakened  by  a  passage  in  which  a  compliment  was  paid 
to  his  political  writings.  But  the  real  author  was  that  very  Biount  who  was, 
at  that  very  time,  labouring  to  inflame  the  public  both  against  the  Licensing 
Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount's  motives  may  easily  be  divined.  His  own 
opinions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which,  on  this  occasion,  he 
put  forward  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
doubt  that  his  object  was  to  ensnare  and  to  ruin  Bohun.  It  was  a  base  and 
wicked  scheme.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trap  was  laid  and  baited 
with  much  skill.  The  republican  succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Tory. 
The  atheist  succeeded  in  personating  a  High  Churchman.  The  pamphlet 
concluded  with  a  devout  prayer  that  the  God  of  light  and  love  would  open 
the  understanding  and  govern  the  will  of  Englishmen,  so  that  they  might  see 
the  things  which  belonged  to  their  peace.  The  censor  was  in  raptures.  In 
every  page  he  found  his  own  thoughts  expressed  more  plainly  than  he  had 
ever  expressed  them.  Never  before,  in  his  opinion,  had  the  true  claim  of 
their  Majesties  to  obedience  been  so  clearly  stated.  Every  Jacobite  who 
read  this  admirable  tract  must  inevitably  be  converted.  The  nonjurors 
would  flock  to  take  the  oaths.  The  nation,  so  long  divided,  woukl  at  length 
be  united.  From  these  pleasing  dreams  Bohun  was  awakened  by  learning, 
a  few  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  discourse  which  had  charmed  him, 
that  the  titlepage  had  set  all  London  in  a  flame,  and  that  the  odious  words. 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors,  had  moved  the  indignation  of 
multitudes  who  had  never  read  further.  Only  four  days  after  the  publica- 
tion he  heard  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  taken  the  matter  up,  that 
the  book  had  been  called  by  some  members  a  rascally  book,  and  that,  as  the 
author  was  unknown,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  w^as  in  search  of  the  licenser.* 
Bohun's  mind  had  never  been  strong ;  and  he  was  entirely  unnerved  and 
bewildered  by  the  fury  and  suddenness  of  the  storm  which  had  burst  upon 
him.  He  went  to  the  House.  Most  of  the  members  whom  he  met  in  the 
passages  and  lobbies  frowned  on  him.  When  he  was  put  to  the  bar,  and, 
after  three  profound  obeisances,  ventured  to  lift  his  head  and  look  roimd 
him,  he  could  read  his  doom  in  the  angry  and  contemptuous  looks  which 
were  cast  on  him  from  every  side.  He  hesitated,  blundered,  contradicted 
himself,  called  the  Speaker  My  Lord,  and,  by  his  confused  way  of  speaking, 
raised  a  tempest  of  rude  laughter  which  confused  him  still  more.  As  soon 
as  he  had  withdrawn,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  obnoxious 
treatise  should  be  burned  in  Palace  Yard  by  the  common  hangman.  It  was 
also  resolved,  without  a  division,  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to  re- 
move Bohun  from  the  office  of  licenser.  The  poor  man,  ready  to  faint  with 
grief  and  fear,  was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  House  to  a  place  of  con- 
nnement.f 

But  scarcely  was  he  in  his  prison  when  a  large  body  of  members  clamor- 
ously demanded  a  more  important  victim.  Burnet  had,  shortly  after  he 
became  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  addressed  to  the  clei^  of  his  diocese  a  Pastoral 
Letter,  exhorting  them  to  take  the  oaths.  In  one  paragraph  of  this  letter 
he  had  held  language  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pamphlet 
which  had  just  been  sentenced  to  the  flames.  There  were  indeed  distinc- 
tions which  a  judicious  and  impartial  tribunal  would  not  have  failed  to 
notice.  But  the  tribunal  before  which  Burnet  was  arraigned  was  neither 
judicious  nor  impartial.  His  faults  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his 
virtues  many  more.  The  discontented  Whigs  complained  that  he  leaned 
towards  the  Court,  the  High  Churchmen  that  he  leaned  towards  the  Dis- 

*  Bohxm's  Autobiographv  ;  Commons*  JoMrtvaAs,  ^wi-  '^'^  "i^*5\- 

t  Ibid.,  Jan.  20,  ax,  1691. 
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sinters  ;  nor  call  ii  R'  supposed  Ihal  >  man  of  so  mucli  butjiiess  anil  ut 
litlie  lact.  a  man  .^u  iiuii-^cieelly  froiik  and  so  lettleuly  active,  had  paued 
[lirough  life  wlthoiu  crujijinethe  sclieines  and  wounding  the  feelings  of  co nut 
»'how  opiniuna  agreed  wiChoU.  He  was  regarded  with  peculiai  milevoleuce 
by  Howe.  Howe  Imd  neVBt,  «ven  white  he  was  in  office,  been  in  the  liabil 
<if  restrain inc  his  bitter  and  nel 
lumed  o 

'I'lie  history  of  liis  disinisiion  u  not  aceuralely  known ;  but  there  u _ 

doubt  that  something  h.id  happened  which  hod  cniElly  galled  hi&  temper. 
If  rumour  could  be  trusted,  be  Dad  fancied  that  Mary  was  in  love  uilh  liim, 
aii<l  had  availed  liinisell'  of  an  mportuoily  which  oi&red  itself  wliile  he  was 
in  atfenilance  on  htr  a?  Vice  Clwmberlain  to  make  some  advaiiLis  which 
lisd  justly  moved  liei  ind^rwCion-  Soon  after  he  was  discarded,  he  was 
prusecuted  for  having^,  in  a  fit  of  lutssion.  bealeti  one  of  his  servants  savagely 
witliin  llie  verge  of  ilie  yjalace.  He  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  had  been  yax- 
doncd  ;  but  from  ilii^  iimc  he  showed,  on  every  occasion,  the  most  rancorotia 
personal  haired  of  lus  royal  mialress,  of  her  hatband,  and  of  all  who  were 
favoured  by  either.  It  was  known  that  t^  Queen  frequently  consulted 
Burnet;  and  Howe  wa.'-  possetaed  with  tbe  bdiet  that  her  aaverity  wai  to  b« 
imputed  to  Burnet's  influence."  Now  was  the  time  to  be  rovenged.  In  a. 
long  atid  elaborate  speech  the  spiteful  Whig. — for  such  he  still  affected  to 
lie, — represented  Burnet  as  a  Tory  oi  '.he  worst  class.  "  There  should  bi.- 
a  law,"  he  said,  "  making  it  penal  for  the  clergy  to  introduce  jiolitics  into 
ilieir  diiKi>urse>.  ?'omieily  tliey  aonght  to  enslave  us  by  crying  u]>  the 
divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Now  lliey  iiy  lo 
arrive  at  the  same  result  by  leiliiig  us  that  we  are  a  conquered  people." 
It  was  moveil  that  the  Bishop  sliuuld  lie  impeached.  To  this  inolion  thcic 
was  an  uiianmciable  objection,  which  the  Speaker  pointed  out.  'i'hi.- 
Hastoral  Letter  had  been  written  in  16S9.  and  was  therefore  covered  by  the 
Act  of  Grace  which  had  been  passed  in  1690.  Vet  a  memlier  was  not 
ashamed  to  say,  "  No  mailer  :  impeach  him  ;  and  force  him  lo  ]ilend  the 
Act."  i''e«',  however,  were  disposed  lo  take  a  course  so  unworthy  of  a 
House  of  Uommon.s.  Some  wag  cried  out,  "  Bum  it ;  bum  il  ;  "  and  this 
tiad  pun  ran  alon^  the  benclics,  end  was  receivtil  with  kliouts  of  laughter. 
It  was  moved  llml  the  Pastoial  Letter  <hould  l>e  bumeil  by  Ihe  common 
han)^ian.  A  Iun(;  and  velienient  debate  followe^i.  For  ISumet  was  a  man 
warndy  loved  as  well  aa  warmly  haled.  The  treat  majority  of  the  Whigs 
stood  lirmly  by  him  ;  and  his  goodnature  ana  generosity  had  made  him 
friendK  even  among  the  Tories.  'I'he  contest  lasted  two  days.  Montague 
and  Fitich,  men  of  widely  diflercnt  opinions,  appear  to  have  been  foremost 
among  the  Kishop's  champions.  An  attempt  lo  get  rid  of  the'subjcct  by 
moving  the  previous  question  failed.  At  length  the  main  question  was  ]iut  1 
.ind  the  Pastoral  I.elter  was  condemned  to  the  llames  by  a  small  majority 
in  a  fitl!  house.  The  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-two:  the  Noes  a 
himdted  and  fifly.five.+  Tlie  general  opinion,  at  least  of  the  cajiital,  .seems 
to  have  been  that  Burnet  was  cruelly  treated.^ 

He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  fme  feelings  ;  and  the  life  which  he  liad 
led  had  not  tended  to  make  them  liner.  He  had  been  during  many  ycai-s 
a  mark  for  theological  and  ]iolitical  animosity.  Grave  doctors  had  aitalhe- 
matiscd  hliLi :  riliald  poets  had  lampooned  him  ;  princes  and  ministers  had 
laid  snares  for  his  lite  :  he  had  tieen  long  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  eun- 
stanl  peril  ot  being  kidnapped,  struck  in  the  boots,  hangeil,  quartered.  Vet 
'  Oldniiion ;  N':ircistu>  LuIIkII'i  Diary,  Nov.  and  Dec.  i&ji :  Bumcl,  ii.  314  i  lj<ihun'< 

f  Grc>V^iJc6ii(c< ;  Commons'  Joiimali,  Jan.  u,  11.  if«i\  ■,  T\oVuri s  K-i\«>i\o»m^w  ; 
f^rnnrfs  Life  and  RiJEn  of  Kinn  Wiiliam  and  Quem  Maiv 
;  •■Most  aiiri,  pjlj-irg  tije  Bishop."— Uohun'l  AuluUt.6iiV\>'i- 
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none  of  these  things  had  ever  moved  him.  His  sclfcouceii  had  been  proof 
ngainst  ridicule,  and  his  dauntless  temper  against  danger.  JBut  on  this 
occasion  his  fortitude  seems  to  have  failed  him.  To  be  stigmatised  by  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so  servile  that 
they  disgusted  even  Tones,  to  be  joined  in  one  sentence  of  condemnation 
with  the  editor  of  Kilmer,  was  too  much.  How  deeply  Burnet  was  wounded 
appeared  many  years  later,  when,  after  his  death,  his  History  of  his  Life  and 
Times  was  given  to  the  world.  In  that  work  he  is  ordinarily  garrulous  eveD 
to  minuteness  about  all  that  concerns  himself,  and  sometimes  relates  with 
amusing  ingenuousness  his  o>Yn  mistakes  and  the  censures  which  those  mis- 
takes brougnt  upon  him.  But  about  the  ignominious  judgment  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  his  Pastoral  Letter  he  has  preserved  a  most  sig- 
nificant silence.* 

The  plot  which  ruined  Bohun,  though  it  did  no  honour  to  those  who  con- 
trived It,  produced  important  and  salutary  effects.  Before  the  conduct 
of  the  unlucky  licenser  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  the  Commons  had  resolved,  without  anv  division,  and,  as  far 
as  appears,  without  any  discussion,  that  the  Act  which  subjected  literature 
to  a  censorship  should  be  continued.  But  the  question  had  now  assumed 
a  new  aspect ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Act  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course.  A  feeling  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  feeling 
not  yet,  it  is  true,  of  wide  extent  or  formidable  intensity,  1>egan  to  show 
itself.  The  existing  system,  it  was  said,  was  prejudicial  l)oth  to  commerce 
and  to  learning.  Could  it  be  expected  that  any  capitalist  would  advance 
the  funds  necessary  for  a  great  literary  undertaking,  or  that  any  scholar 
would  expend  years  of  toil  and  research  on  such  an  undertaking, while  it  was 
possible  that,  at  the  last  moment,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the  folly  of  one 
man  might  frustrate  the  whole  design  ?  And  was  it  certain  that  the  law 
which  so  grievously  restricted  both  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  freedom  of 
thought  had  really  added  to  the  security  of  the  State  ?  Had  not  recent  ex- 
perience proved  that  the  licenser  might  himself  l)e  an  enemy  of  their 
Majesties,  or,  worse  still,  an  absurd  and  perverse  friend  ;  that  he  might  sup- 
press a  book  of  which  it  would  be  for  their  interest  tliat  every  house  in  the 
country  should  have  a  copy,  and  that  he  might  readily  give  his  sanctk)n  to  a 
libel  which  tended  to  make  them  hateful  to  their  people,  and  which  deserve.! 
to  lie  torn  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  Ketch  ?  Had  the  government  gained 
much  by  establishing  a  literary  police  which  prevented  Englishmen  from 
having  the  History  of  the  Bloody  Circuit,  and  allowed  them,  by  way  of 
compensation,  to  read  tracts  which  represented  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  as  conquerors  ? 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  specially  interested  in  a  public  bill  very 
seldom  petitioned  Parliament  against  it  or  for  it.  Tlie  only  petitions  there- 
fore which  were  at  this  conjuncture  presented  to  the  two  Houses  against 
the  censorship  came  from  booksellers,  bookbinders,  and  printers. f  But  the 
opinion  which  these  classes  expressed  was  certainly  not  confined  to  them. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had  lasted  eight  years.  It  was  re- 
newed for  only  two  years.  It  appears,  from  an  entry  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Commons,  which  unfortunately  is  defective,  that  a  division  took  place  on  an 
amendment  about  the  nature  of  which  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark.  The 
votes  were  ninety-nine  to  eighty.     In  the  Lords  it  was  proposed,  according 

*  The  vote  of  the  Commons  is  mentioned  with  much  feeling  in  themeaioin  which  Btir* 
net  wrote  at  the  time.     "  It  look'd,"  he  says,  "  somewhat  extraordinary  that  1,  who 


happs  was  the  greatest  asMrtor  of  publick  liberty,  from  my  first  setting  out,  of  any  wriltg 
of  the  age,  should  be  soe  severely  treated  as  an  enemy  to  it-     But  the  truth  was  tb« 
Toryes  never  liked  me,  and  the  Whiggs  hated  me  because  I  went  not  into  their  notions 
and  passions.    But  even  this,  and  worse  things  that  may  happ«iv  to  mft  %>M2i\  tvc^%\>d«v^ 
he  Mble  to  make  me  depart  from  moderate  pnncipWft  and  l\\«  *)U&1 8Met\\tk\b^^\)iMK^  m 
mank/ad.  "^Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584. 
/  CommotW  Jotinmls,  Feb.  a^,  1^}  •  Lords'  JoumaU,  Uaf .  v 
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til  iliL  suggestion  oflurnl  fifty  years  before  by  Milton,  and  stolen  from  him 
i))-  Jilount,  to  evcmiH  fiom  tlie  nuthority  of  ihc  licenser  evecy  book  which 
l>ore  the  name  of  nn  author  or  publiihcr.  This  amendment  wbi  rejected  j 
and  the  bill  passed,  hut  not  without  aproletl.  signed  by  eleven  peen,  who 
declared  thai  ihev  could  not  think  it  lor  the  piiRic  interest  to  subject  alt 
learning  and  true  infnmiation  to  IhearHtrary  will  and  pleasure  of  a  mercenary 
and  perhaps  ij^uoiaiii  licenaer.  Among  those  who  protested  were  Halifax, 
Shrewsburj-,  and  -Muli;rave,  three  noblemen  belonging  to  different  political 
parties,  hut  all  tiistiiiguished  by  their  literary  attainments.  It  la  to  be 
lamented  that  the  signature*  ot  Tillotson  and  Bumet,  who  were  both  present 
on  that  day,  should  be  wanting.     Dorset  was  absent." 

Blount,  by  wluise  exertions  and  machinations  the  opposition  to  the  censor- 
ship had  bccLi  miseii,  did  not  live  to  see  that  opposition  successful.  Though 
not  a  very  yoiinu  m.in,  be  was  possessed  by  an  insane  pasHon  for  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  wife.  HavinE  lone  laboured  in  vain  to  convince  the  object 
i>f  his  love  Ihat  she  might  jawfally  marry  him,  he  at  last,  whether  from 
wcnrine«9  of  life,  nr  in  Ihe  hope  of  touching  her  heart,  inflicted  on  himself 
a  wound  of  which,  after  Ungaishing  long,  he  died.  He  has  often  been 
mentioned  If  a  bb^phemer  and  selfmnrderer.  Bat  the  important  service 
which,  by  means  doubtless  most  imniotal  and  dishonourable,  he  rendered 
to  his  country,  has  pa.sse(l  nimost  unnolicedt 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  ihe  attention  of  the  Houses  u-as 
!juteof  called  lo  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  government  of  that  kin^' 
irciind.  (joni  had,  during  the  six  months  which  folloived  the  surrender  of 
Limerick,  been  in  an  unseltleil  state.  Il  was  not  till  those  Irish  troops  who 
adhered  to  Sar^ficld  hid  sailed  for  France,  and  till  tliose  who  bad  made 
their  election  lo  remain  at  home  had  been  disbandeil,  that  William  at  length 
put  forth  a  procbmalion  solemnly  annoiineioj;  the  termination  of  the  civil 
war.  From  the  hostility  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitanls,  de-ilitute  as  theynow 
were  of  chiefs,  of  arms,  and  of  organisation,  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended 
tieyond  occasioaal  robberies  and  murders.  But  the  war  cry  of  the  Irisliry 
iiad  scarcely  died  away  when  the  murmprs  of  the  Englishry  began  to  he 
heard.  Coningsby  w.^s  during  some  months  at  Ihe  head  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  soon  made  himself  in  the  highest  degree  orlinus  to  Ihe  dominant 
caste.  He  was  an  unprincipled  man;  he  was  insatiable  of  liehes  ;  .and  he 
was  in  a  situation  in  which  riches  were  easily  lo  be  obtained  by  an  unprin. 
cipled  man.  Immense  sums  of  money,  immense  <inantilies  of  military  stores, 
had  been  sent  over  from  Kiigland.  Immense  conhscations  were  taking  place 
in  Ireland.  The  rajiacious  governor  bad  daily  opportunities  of  embezzlinj; 
and  extorting  ;  and  of  those  opportunities  he  availed  himself  withoot  scruple 
or  shame.  This  however  was  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonist.f,  his 
greatest  offence.  They  might  have  pardoned  his  eovetonsness  ;  but  ihcy 
could  not  pardon  the  clemency  which  he  showed  lo  their  vanquished  and  en- 
slaved enemies.  His  clemency  indeed  amounted  merely  to  this  that  he  loved 
money  more  than  he  hated  Papists,  and  that  be  was  not  unwiiling  lo  sell  for 

•  Lortls- Journals,  Mnrchg.  l^i- 

*  Inihe.irticlconBlounlinIhe  RiotraTihia  Briunnic.-i  he  Itet'DlIrd  ishivins  InTiw.-i 

infwmcd  >t  id  iIk  &ct>. 

died  of  a  isund  inflicted  by  hi<  own  hand,  nnd  lliat  he  lanfniiihRl  Inns,  nrc  iindii)^iil?d 

made  an  enli^  to  lhj<  eHect  in  hi*  Diary.    On  the  ixher  hand,  Pnne.  uhn  had  ihc  verv 

with  K  near  ki'iuwcnun  of  his,  and  rejected,  save  himself  a  strih  In  the  arm,  as  pretend  inj- 
to  kilt  Jjintsefl^  of  the  caqaeguenee*  of  which^TnUy  died."— Nuteon  ihe  Epilngoe  to 
tie  Satires,  raaJogiie  I.    Wiirhutton,who\iadSi*4,tnsi'«iAilWiow'**M^lai«iad. 

"ufh.anrfWarhimoo.  byhlssiUnM.cotifiTTnK¥tnK'»aHenVm-  C.i\4OTiA\^v^^-ii™i'- 
Ihc  LifiEb  uf  hi,  friend  will  suit  eithtt  story  eqwilW- 
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a  high  price  a  scanty  measure  of  justice  to  some  of  the  oppressed  class.  Un- 
happily,  to  the  ruling  minority,  sore  from  recent  conflict  and  drunk  with  re- 
cent victory,  the  subjugated  majority  was  as  a  drove  of  cattle,  or  rather  as  a 
pack  of  wolves.  Man  acknowledges  in  the  inferior  animals  no  richt  incon- 
sistent with  his  ouTi  convenience;  and  as  man  deals  with  the  infenor  animals 
the  Cromwellian  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Coningsby  therefore  drew  on  himself  a  greater  storm  of  obloquy  by  his 
few  good  acts  than  by  his  many  bad  acts.  The  clamour  against  him  was 
so  violent  that  he  was  removed  ;  and  Sidney  went  over,  with  the  full  power 
and  dignity  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  Dublin.* 

But  the  easy  temper  and  graceful  manners  of  Sidney  failed  to  produce 
a  conciliatory  effect  He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  greedy  of 
unlawful  gain.  But  he  did  not  restrain  with  a  sufficiently  6rm  hand  the  crowd 
of  subordmate  functionaries  whom  Coningsby's  example  and  protection  had 
encouraged  to  plunder  the  public  and  to  sell  their  good  offices  to  suitors. 
Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  ot  a  temper  to  bear  hard  on  the  feeble  remains  of 
the  native  aristocracy.  He  therefore  speedily  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  aversion  to  the  Anglosaxon  settlers.  His  first  act  was  to  send  out  the 
writs  for  a  general  election.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  been  excluded  fronr 
every  municipal  corporation  ;  but  no  law  had  yet  deprived  them  of  the 
county  franchise.  It  is  probable  however  that  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
freeholder  ventured  to  approach  the  hustings.  The  members  chosen  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  men  animated  oy  the  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and 
Londonderry,  a  spirit  eminently  heroic  in  times  ot  distress  and  peril,  but 
too  often  cruel  and  imperious  in  the  season  of  prosperity  and  power.  They 
detested  the  civil  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  were  indignant  when  they  learned 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  fully  expected  from  them  a  parliamentary  ratifica- 
tion of  that  odious  contract,  a  contract  which  gave  a  license  to  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass,  and  which  prevented  good  Protestants  from  ruining  their  Popish 
neighbours  by  bringing  civil  actions  for  injuries  done  during  the  war.t 


*  The  charges  brought  asainst  Coningsby  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Hou!«es  of  the  EnglUh  ParRament.  Thoxe  charges  were,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  versified  by  Prior,  whom  Coningsby  nad  treated  with  great  insolence  and 


harshness.     I  will  quote  a  few  stanzas.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  poet  condescended  to 
of  the 


imitate  the  style  of  the  street  ballads. 

fNero 

Who  heretofore 
n  Ouned  HibernL 
And  in  a  ditty  plaliw 


**  Of  Nero,  tyrant,  petty  king. 
Who  heretofore  did  reign 
In  Ouned  Hibernia.  I  wilTsing. 


*'  The  articles  recorded  stand 
Against  this  peerless  peer ; 
Scirch  but  the  archives  of  the  land. 
You  11  find  them  written  there." 

The  story  of  Gafney  is  then  related.    Coningsby's  peculations  are  described  tbtii : 

"  Vast  quantities  of  stores  did  he 
Embezzle  and  purloin : 
Of  the  Kinif  s  stores  he  icept  a  key, 
Converti^  them  to  coin. 

*'The  forfeited  esutes  aho. 
Both  real  and  personal. 
Did  with  the  stores  together  ga 
Fierce  Cerberus  swallow'd  alL" 

The  last  charge  is  th'e  favour  shown  the  Roman  Catholics : 

"  Nero,  without  the  least  disguise. 
The  Papists  at  all  tiroes 
Still  iavour'd.  and  their  robberies 
Look'd  on  as  trivial  crimes. 

"  The  Protestants  whom  they  did  rob 
During  his  government. 
Were  forced  with  patience.  like  good  Jobb 
To  rest  themselves  content. 

"  For  he  did  basely  them  refuse 
All  legal  remedy  -, 
The  Romans  stiU  ne  well  dVd  >ase. 
Still  screened  their  roguery  .** 

fAn  Account  r*fthe  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  \re\axid,  \69a,  "Lotv^oxk,  'v^'i- 

VOL,   I  J.  t'^ 


7i.-  either  pasced  itithoai  Btncndincnt  or  rcjedot.* 

The  Hiikin  opened  wilh  b  lolenui  rccottnilion  of  the  psniin 
<i!  the  mother  country.  The  Commans  ocdcrcJ  their  clerk  ti 
tlio  English  Act  wlikl)  requii«d  them  to  inke  tlie  Ouh  of  ii 
lo  subscribe  the  Declamtion  ■gliiist  TronsubslanliBtion.  Hi 
Act  rrAii,  they  ininieiluilejy  proceeded  to  ubcy  it.  Addrct 
vr>icd  which  expressed  tlie  wutnest  graiilude  and  altachtnen 
Vwa  members,  u>hia  hul  lieeil  untrue  lo  the  Frulcitant  and  f 
iliiring  the  trouUe*,  were  ex;>elled.  Supplier  lil-eral  wheo  • 
I  he  retourcts  of  a  coantry  devastated  by  yenn  uf  predatorr  * 
with  eacemeu.  But  the  bill  for  canlirming  tlie  Act  ot  t 
lluiu^t  ID  be  too  ravDQiablc  lo  the  native  gentry,  and,  at 
aineoded,  was  with  little  ceremony  rejected.  A  CommitI* 
House  t^olved  that  the  uiijuuiliable  iiiduleencc  with  whid 
tH^t-ii  treated  iiiiice  the  bitile  of  the  fioyne  was  oiie  of  the  ' 
iliE  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A  Committee  of  Grievance* 
eleven  in  the  evenit^  ;  «nd  the  prt>cccdiiig5  of  this  inquest  | 
lilt  Castle.  ^Tony  initiiiiecs  of  grosa  veimlity  niid  knavery 
men  high  in  oEGcc  were  brouuhl  to  ll^Ut,  and  many  instanci 
MiU  then  thought  a  criminal  lenity  towards  the  subject  natio 
liad  been  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army ;  that  Papist  had  b 
ke<:p  a  CUD  :  a  third  had  loo  good  a  horse  :  a  fourth  had 
against  PiDtestontis  who  wi$h«l  to  bring  actioii!>  against  1 
coRiDiilted  during  the  years  of  conru:aioii.  The  Lord  Lie 
..i..,i — I  „„,i.,  ,^  „„ir-h  tn.iiicv  as  he  could  expect,  detem 
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Those  whom  he  liad  lectured  withdrew  full  of  resentment.  The  imputa- 
tion which  he  had  thrown  on  them  was  unjust.  They  had  a  strong  feelin? 
of  love  and  reverence  for  the  land  from  which  they  sprang,  and  looked  with 
confidence  for  redress  to  the  supreme  Parliament.  Several  of  them  went  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  themselves  and  of  accusing  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  They  were  favoured  with  a  long  and  attentive  audience,  both 
by  the  Lords  and  by  the  Commons,  and  were  requested  to  put  the  substance 
01  what  had  been  said  into  writing.  The  humble  language  of  the  petitioners, 
and  their  protestations  that  tliey  had  never  intended  to  violate  the  Poynings 
statute,  or  to  dispute  the  paramount  authority  of  England,  effaced  the  im- 
pression which  Sidney's  accusations  had  made.  Both  Houses  addressed  the 
King  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  They  censured  no  delinquent  by  name  :  but 
they  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  had  been  gross  maladministration,  that 
the  public  had  been  plundered,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
treated  with  unjustifiable  tendcniess.  William  in  reply  promised  that  what 
was  amiss  should  be  corrected.  His  friend  Sidney  was  soon  recalled,  and 
consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  viceregal  dignity  with  the  lucrative  place  of  Master 
of  the  Ordinance.  The  'government  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time  ent- j-icd  to 
Lords  Justices,  among  whom  Sir  Henry  Capel,  a  zealous  Whig,  very  little 
disposed  to  show  indulgence  to  Papists,  had  the  foremost  place. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh ;  and  still  the  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was 
uncertam.     Some  of  the  ablest  ministers  thought  tlie  bill  a  good  ^^^  yjkvss, 
one  ;  and,  even  had  they  thought  it  a  bad  one,  they  would  probably  tcfusriio 
have  tried  to  dissuade  their  master  from  rejecting  it.     It  was  im*  fykunui 
possible,  however,  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  impression  that  a  ^^ 
concession  on  this  point  would  seriously  impair  his  authority.     Not  relying 
on  the  judgment  of  his  ordinary  advisers,  he  sent  Portland  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  Sir  William  Temple.     Temple  had  made  a  retreat  for  himself  at  a  place 
called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham.     The  country  round 
his  dwelling  was  almost  a  wilderness.    His  amusement  during  some  years  had 
been  to  create  in  the  waste  what  those  Dutch  burgomasters,  among  whom 
he  had  passed  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  would  have  considered  as  a 
paradise.    His  hermitage  had  been  occajsionally  honoured  by  tlie  presence  of 
the  King,  who  had  from  a  boy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to  find,  among  the  heath  and  furze  of  the 
wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  Holland,  a  straight  canal,  a 
terrace,  rows  of  clipped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and  potherbs. 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode  and  consulted  the  oracle. 
Temple  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  He  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  form  tliis  opinion  might  not  be 
fully  and  correctly  reported  to  the  King  by  Portland,  who  was  indeed  as 
brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a  friend  as  ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities 
were  not  inconsiderable,  and  who,  in  some  departments  of  business,  had 
great  experience,  but  who  was  very  imperfectly  acauainted  with  the  history 
and  constitution  of  England.  As  the  state  of  Sir  William's  health  made  it 
impossible  for  Inm  to  go  himself  to  Kensington,  he  determined  to  send  his 
secretary  thither.  The  secretary  was  a  poor  scholar  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  under  whose  plain  garb  and  ungainly  deportment  were  concealed 
some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that  have  ever  btx*u  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children 

members  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  Short  Account  of 
the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1692,  London,  1693.  Burnet  seems  to  me  to  have 
taken  a  correct  view  r>f  the  dispute;  ii.  118.  "The  English  in  Ireland  thought  the 
government  favoured  the  Irish  too  much :  some  said  this  was  the  effect  of  bribery^ 
whereas  others  thought  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecutions  cl 

the  English,  who  hated  them,  and  were  much  sharYHtned  &g,aAU»\  x.Vxt'tTv TN^k^- 

w-eresUso  great  complaints  of  an  ill  administration,  chvtf^v  ^^^^^^^  **^"*^'*^"^*^*^^^*"V^'S  ^ 
the  Mimy,  aad  in  the  cmbeizlins  of  stor«N." 
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of   men  :    rare   powers  of  ob'=^ervation,   brilliant    wil,   grotesque    invention, 
humour  of  the  most  austere  flavour,  yet  exquisitely  delicious,  eloquence 
singularly  pure,  manly,  and  perspicuous.     This  young  man  was  named 
Jonathan  Swift.     He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  would  have  thought  himself 
insulted  if  he  had  been  called  an  Irishman.     He  was  of  unmijKd  Engltsh 
blood,  and,  through  life,  regarded  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  iskod  in 
which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien  and  a  servile  caste.    He  had  in  the 
late  reign  kept  terms  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  had  beendistinguislied 
there  only  by  his  irregularities,  and  had  with  difficulty  obtained  his  degree 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  had,  with  many  thousands  of  his  £ellov 
colonists,  taken  refuge  in  the  mother  country  from  the  violence  of  Tyrcoond, 
and  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  shelter  at  Moor  Park.*    For  tlnl 
shelter,  however,  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.   He  was  thought  to  be  snfi-        %\ 
dently  remunerated  for  his  services  with  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  lufc 
board.     He  dined  at  the  second  table.     Son<ctimes,  indeed,  when  betted 
company  was  not  to  be  had,  he  was  honoured  by  being  invited  to  phy  ^ 
cards  \i'ith  his  patron  ;  and  on  such  occasions  Sir  William  was  so  gener0<i^ 
as  to  give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begin  \nth.t    The  humble  studei^\ 
would  not  have  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  lady  of  family  :  but  whcnhch^j^ 
become  a  clergyman,  he  began,  after  the  fashion  of  the  deir^rmen  of  thi'«^^ 
generation,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty  waitingmaid  who  was  the  chief  om 
raent  of  the  servants'  hall,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  wi 
his  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history. 

Swift  many  years  later  confessed  some  part  of  what  he  felt  when 
found  himself  on  his  way  to  Court.     His  spirit  had  been  bowed  down, 
might  seem  to  have  been  broken,  by  calamities  and  humiliations.     Th>> 
language  which  he  was  in  the  habit  df  holding  to  his  patron,  as  far  as 
can  judge  from  the  specimens  which  still  remam,  was  that  of  a  lacquey, 
rather  of  a  beggar. |    A  sharp  word  or  a  cold  look  of  the  master  sufficed  t 
make  the  servant  miserable  during  several  days.§     But  this  tameness  w 
merely  the  tameness  with  which  a  tiger,  caught,  caged,  and  starved,  sub- — 
xnits  to  the  keeper  who  brings  him  foc^.     The  humble  menial  was  at  he 
the  haughtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the  most  vindictive,  the  most  despotic 
men.    Atid  now  at  length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect  was  opening  before 
him.    To  William  he  was  already  slightly  known.    At  Moor  rark  the  King 
had  sometimes,  when  his  host  was  confined  by  gout  to  an  easy  chair,  been 
attended  by  the  secretary  about  the  grounds.  Ilis  Majesty  had  condescended 
to  teach  his  companion  the  Dutch  way  of  cutting  and  eating  asparagus,  and 
had  graciously  asked  whether  Mr  Swift  would  like  to  have  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  a  cavalry  regiment     But  now  for  the  first  time  the  young  man 
was  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence  as  a  counsellor.     He  was  admitted  into 
the  closet,  delivered  a  letter  from  Temple,  and  explained  and  enforced 
the  arguments  which  that  letter  contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  with 
clearness  and  ability.     There  was,  he  said,  no  reason  to  think  that  short 
Parlianients  would  be  more  disposed  than  long  Parliaments  to  encroach  on 
the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.     In  fact  the  Parliament  which  had,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  waged  war  against  a  king,  led  him  captive,  sent 
him  to  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  the  scaffold,  was  known  in  our  annals  as 
emphatically  the  Ix)ng  Parliament.     Never  would  such  disasters  have  be- 
fallen the  monarchy  but  for  the  fatal  law  which  secured  that  assembly  from 
dissolution.il     In  this  reasoning  there  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  flaw  which 
a  man  less  ^rewd  than  William  TO\gJ\l  cas\\^  deXfcoX.  TWx.  owt.  xts^xvcxvon,  o( 
the  royal  prerogative  had  been  m\^\\\evo>is  ^\^  ivoV  "^xos^  >3aaN.  »xtfaj(^«x 'Wr 
*As  to  Swift\  extraction  and  early  Vifc,  sec  lV>c  \i«cdo\«a^f»M««iVi>Kw»ai. 
f  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  Uii.  .  ,     ^  »  trvCAtWa.  Vexsutx 

/  &c  Swire  1,  Lcttr r  to  Temple  of  Oct.  6,  tO^V  ^  i'*^™^  "^^  ^*\^,\ic»« 

/  S'wTc's  i^necdotes. 
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striction  would  be  salutaxy.  It  by  no  means  followed,  because  one  sove- 
reign had  been  ruined  by  being  unable  to  get  rid  of  a  hostile  Parliament, 
that  another  sovereign  might  not  be  ruined  by  being  forced  to  part  with  a 
friendly  Parliament  To  the  great  mortification  of  the  ambassador,  his 
arguments  failed  to  shake  the  King's  resolution.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
March  the  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  Upper  House  :  the  title  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  read  ;  and  it  was  annoimced,  after  the  ancient  form,  that 
the  King  and  Queen  would  take  the  matter  into  their  consideration.  The 
Parliament  was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out  for  the  Continent  It  was 
necessary  that,  before  his  departure,  he  should  make  some  impor-  Ministerial 
tant  changes.  He  was  resolved  not  to  discard  Nottingham,  on  arranie- 
whose  integrity,  a  virtue  rare  among  English  statesmen,  he  placed  "*""• 
a  well  founded  reliance.  Yet,  if  Nottingham  remained  Secretary  of  State, 
it  was  impossible  to  employ  Russell  at  sea.  Russell,  though  much  mortified, 
was  induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place  in  the  household ;  and  two  naval 
officers  of  great  note  in  their  profession,  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  were  placed 
at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet.*  These  arrangements  caused  much  murmuring  among  the  Whigs  : 
for  Killegrew  and  Delaval  were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by  many  sus- 
pected of  being  Jacobites.  But  other  promotions  which  took  place  at  the 
same  time  proved  that  the  King  wished  to  bear  himself  evenly  between  the 
hostile  factions.  Nottingham  had,  during  a  year,  been  the  sole  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  now  joined  with  a  colleague  in  whose  society  he  must 
have  felt  himfjelf  very  ill  at  ease,  John  Trenchard.  Trenchard  belonged  to 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  a  Taunton  man,  animated 
by  that  spirit  which  had,  during  two  generations,  peculiarly  distinguished 
Taunton.  He  had,  in  the  days  of  Pope-burnings  and  of  Protestant  flails, 
been  one  of  the  renowned  Green  Riband  Club  :  he  had  been  an  active 
member  of  several  stormy  Parliaments  :  he  had  brought  in  the  first  Exclu- 
sion Bill ;  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  plots  formed  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposition  :  he  had  fled  to  the  Continent :  he  had  been  long  an  exile  ; 
and  he  had  been  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  pardon  of  1686. 
Though  his  life  had  been  passed  in  turmoil,  his  temper  was  naturally  calm  : 
but  he  was  closely  connected  with  a  set  of  men  whose  pasnions  were  far 
fiercer  than  his  own.  He  had  married  the  sister  of  Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the 
falsest  and  most  malignant  of  the  libellers  who  brought  disgrace  on  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom.  Aaron  Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic  and  the  pettifogger  were  strangely  united,  pos- 
sessed too  much  influence  over  the  new  Secretary,  with  whom  he  had,  ten 
years  before,  discussed  plans  of  rebellion  at  the  Rose.  Why  Trenchard 
was  selected  in  preference  to  many  men  of  higher  rank  and  greater  ability  for 
a  post  of  the  first  dignity  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems 
however  that,  though  he  bore  the  title  and  drew  the  salary  of  Secretary  of 
State,  he  was  not  trusted  with  any  of  the  graver  secrets  of  State,  and  that 
he  was  little  more  than  a  superintendent  of  police,  charged  to  look  after  the 
printers  of  unlicensed  books,  the  pastors  of  nonjuring  congregations,  and 
the  haunters  of  treason  taverns,  f 

Another  Whig  of  far  higher  character  was  called  at  the  same  time  to  a 
far  higher  place  in  the  administration.  The  Great  Seal  had  now  been  four 
years  in  commission.  Since  Maynard's  retirement,  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  commanded  little  respect.  Trevor,  who  was  the 
First  Commissioner,  wanted  neither  parts  nor  learning :  but  his  integrity 

*  London  CaiettCf  March  ap  1603. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  xo8,  and  Speaker  Onslow's  Note ;  SpraVs  Ttuc  kccovuiX  qI  ^Qk»  'W«trA> 
Coaspmcy :  Letter  to  Trenchard,  1694. 


1'  .iM  !.'-nis  l«.-npinimti-il.+  TliP  n:ime  mn-l  rrpqiitiillv  memicnic 
\..    iii^lnm.      ]lui  ilip  rcn~.ins  iiliich  harl  ]irrveii[tcl  jiim  from  n 

< t  Si;il  in  i6Si)  hail,  «nce  that  year,  latlicr  ]:;ainO(i  tlian  It 

\\  ill^im  nt  length  Rxed  his  choice  on  Somen. 

Sumets  wax  on[j  in  hil  fortji-second  Tear  ;^  and  five  year;  had 
'.ince,  on  the  great  daj  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishoi»,  hL<  powns  li 
maile  known  to  the  world.  From  ibat  lime  hi*  (nme  had  been 
rapidly  rising.  Neither  in  forcniic  nor  in  pariiamcntaiy  eloquent 
Mipcrior.  The  Consistency  of  hU  public  conduct  had  gained  for  h 
i-iinlidenceof  the  WhlgS;  and  ihe  urbanity  of  hi^  manners  hai 
ilic  Tories.  It  wis  not  withoni  great  reluctance  that  he  consent 
iK'.cnilily  orer  which  he  exerciwd  an  immcn«e  influence  for 
where  it  would  be  neceuary  for  him  to  sit  in  silence.  He  bad  bei 
lime  in  great  praclice.  His  savings  were  small.  Not  having 
siipportmga  heredilnry  title,  he  must,  If  heocccpled  the  high  t 
",!■:  nffcrw  to  him,  pi^ide  during  same-years  in  the  Upper  H 
l.iliingpatt  in  the  del)ales.  The  opinion  Dfother9,hnweYer,  was  ( 
1je  more  useful  as  head  of  the  law  than  even  as  head  of  the  Wh^ 
(.'ommons.  He  Was  sent  for  ta  Kensington,  and  called  into 
Chamber.  Caermarthen  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  King.  "  I 
taid,  "  it  is  Deeessary  for  the  public  service  that  tou  should  tal 
iipiin  you  ;  and  I  have  it  in  command  from  His  Majesty  to  M; 
niiniilofnoBKcuw."  Some rs  submitted.  The  Seal  was  deli vere-' 
n  patent  which  entitled  him  to  a  pention  of  two  thousand  a  yew 
'>ii  M'hlch  he  should  quit  ills  oflice  ;  and  he  wai  immediately  sir 
I  iiiincillor  and  Loid  Keeper.; 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  changes  in  the  admit 
Ji'sm'™*  nounced  also  the  Kjng's  departure.  He  set  out  fo! 
ti..(i.,n.i      the  tvrcnty-fourth  nf  Hatch. 
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and  his  club  could  frame,  which  had  refused  supplies,  which  had  proscribed 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  which  had  closed  the  Courts  of  Justice,  which 
had  seemed  bent  on  turning  Scotland  into  an  oligarchical  republic.  In  1690 
the  Estates  had  been  in  a  better  temper.  Yet,  even  in  1690,  they  had, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm  was  under  consideration,  paid 
little  deference  to  what  was  well  known  to  be  the  royal  wish.  They  had 
abolished  patronage  :  they  had  sanctioned  the  rabbling  of  the  episcopal 
clergy  :  they  had  refused  to  pass  a  Toleration  Act.  It  seemed  likely  that 
they  would  still  l>e  found  unmanageable  wiien  questions  touching  religion 
came  before  them  ;  and  such  questions  it  was  unfortunately  necessary  to 
bring  forward.  William  had,  during  the  recess,  attempted  to  persuade  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  receive  into  communion  such  of  the  old 
curates  as  should  subscribe  the  Confession  of  P'aith  and  should  submit  to 
the  government  of  Synods.  But  the  attemj^t  had  failed  ;  and  the  Assembly 
had  consequently  been  dissolved  by  the  representative  of  the  King.  Un- 
happily, the  Act  which  established  the  Presbyterian  polity  had  not  defined 
the  extent  of  the  power  which  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  over 
the  Spiritual  Courts.  No  sonner  therefore  had  the  dissolution  been  an- 
nounced than  the  Moderator  requested  permission  to  speak.  He  was  told 
that  he  was  now  merely  a  private  person.  As  a  private  person  he  requested 
a  hearing,  and  protested,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  against  the  royal  man- 
date. The  right,  he  said,  of  the  officers  of  the  Church  to  meet  and  deli- 
berate touching  her  interests  was  derived  from  her  Divine  Head,  and  was 
not  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  temporal  magistrate.  His  brethren 
stood  up,  and  by  an  approving  murmur  signified  their  concurrence  in  what 
their  President  had  said.  Hefore  they  retired  they  fixed  a  day  fof  their  next 
meeting.*  It  was  indeed  a  very  distant  day  ;  and  when  it  came  neither 
minister  nor  elder  attended  :  for  even  the  lx)ldest  members  shrank  from  a 
complete  rupture  with  the  civil  power.  But,  though  there  was  not  open 
war  lietween  the  Church  and  the  Government,  they  were  estranged  from 
each  other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  afraid  of  each  other.  No  progress 
had  been  made  towards  a  reconciliation  when  the  Estates  met ;  and  which 
side  the  Estates  would  take  might  well  \yt  doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Parliament,  in  almost  every  one  of  its 
sessions,  falsified  all  the  predictions  of  politicians.  It  had  once  been  the  most 
unmanageable  of  senates.  It  was  now  the  most  oljsequious.  Yet  the  old  men 
had  again  met  in  the  old  hall.  There  were  all  the  most  noisy  agitators  of  the 
club,  with  the  exception  of  Montgomery,  who  was  dying  of  want  and  of  a 
broken  heart  in  a  garret  far  from  his  native  land.  There  were  the  canting  Ross 
and  the  perfidious  Annandale.  There  was  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lately  created 
a  peer,  and  henceforth  to  l)e  called  Lord  Polwarth,  but  still  as  eloquent  as 
when  his  hiterminable  declamations  and  dissertations  ruined  the  expedition 
of  Argyle.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  assembly  had  undergone 
a  change.  The  members  listened  with  profound  respect  to  the  royal  letter, 
and  returned  an  answer  in  reverential  and  affectionate  language.  An  extra- 
ordinary aid  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  granted 
to  the  Crown.  Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  The  legisla- 
tion on  ecclesiastical  matters  was  as  Erastian  as  William  himself  could  have 
desired.  An  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
to  swear  fealty  to  their  Majesties,  and  directing  the  General  Assembly  to  re- 
ceive into  communion  those  Episcopalian  ministers,  not  vet  deprived,  Who 
should  declare  that  they  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  cfoctrine  and  disci- 
pline, f    Nay,  the  Estates  carried  adulation  so  far  as  to  make  it  their  humble 

*  Register  of  the  Actinjirs  or  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  held  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  15,  1692,  collected  and  exiTac\eA^TDTA>^vt"^t«MA%\i^ 
the  Clerk  thereof.     1  hia  interesting  record  was  printed  for  lh«  fvT5X  UtBie  "\Tk  \^«»a. 
t  Act  Pari.  Scot.,  June  13,  1693. 


■Hit  ctiiiie.  Ii  is  cenain,  Iiohcvlt,  tliat  no  molion  for  inves 
ii>  ik-.  The  Slate  of  tliu  CK-iolic  cbiis  was  imk-cd  taken  into  c 
\  Liw  was  p3s^«l  (or  llie  ni-ne  L-neclual  sn|>prtsiitin  of  ilepr 
I'liii.iges  beyond  the  )li|;hlantl  line  ;  an<l  in  tlint  law  was  inset 
prnviso  reMrvinE  to  Mac  Calliim  More  his  hereditary  jurisdici 
due-,  not  appear,  either  from  the  public  record!  of  the  procw 
Estates  or  [ram  those  private  letters  in  which  Johnslone  n 
Cnrstnira  an  account  of  what  bid  pas^,  that  nivy  speaker  madt 
to  the  fate  of  Mnc  Ian  and  Mac  lan's  trib^.t  The  only  expUi 
etlraordinary  silence  seeius  to  be  that  the  public  men  who  we 
in  the  capital  of  Scotland  knew  little  nnd  caicd  little  about  I 
tillering  tribe  of  Celts,  The  injured  clan,  boweii  dinin  by  fei 
powerful  Campbells,  and  little  accustomed  to  resort  to  lliecOMlii 
[ics  of  the  kingdom  for  prolectiuti  or  redress,  prcsentiil  no  p 
Kit.ilcs.  The  Hory  of  uie  butchery  had  been  told  at  coffee-h< 
been  told  in  different  ways.  Very  recently,  one  or  iwo  booki 
fuL-ts  were  bnt  too  tnily  reUted,  had  come  forth  from  the  aec 
London.  But  those  books  were  not  publicly  exposed  to  sole 
the  name  of  no  responsible  nulhor.  The  Jacobite  writeis  we 
savagely  malignant  and  utterly  regardless  of  truth.  Since  tlv 
iliil  not  compUin,  a  prudent  man  might  naturally  be  unwillin 
rli~pleii;tire  of  the  King,  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the  most  pt 
III  Scotland,  by  bringing  forward  an  accusation  grounded  o 
report!  wandering  from  mauth  to  mouth,  or  pamphlets  wW 
had  approved,  to  which  no  suthor  had  put  his  name,  and  w1 
seller  venlunn)  to  place  in  hit  shop- window.  But  whether  tl 
the  true  solution,  it  is  certain  that  the  Estates  separated  . 
seviion  of  two  months,  during  which,  it  Sue  ns  can  now  he  ( 
n.iine  of  Glencoe  was  not  once  uttered  in  the  ParliamenI  Ho 
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him  devout  after  his  own  fashion ;  and  he  now  starved  himself  and  flogged 
himself  till  his  spiritual  guides  were  forced  to  interfere.* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  Saint  Germains  was  when  he 
held  his  Court  there ;  and  yet  there  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a  residence 
more  enviably  situated  than  that  which  the  generous  Lewis  bad  assigned  to 
his  suppliants.  The  woods  were  magnificent,  the  air  clear  and  salubrious, 
the  prospects  extensive  and  cheerful.  No  charm  of  rural  life  was  wantine ; 
and  the  towers  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  Continent  were  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned  with  tapestrv  and  mar- 
quetry, vases  of  silver  and  mirrors  in  gilded  frames.  A  pension  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annually  paid  to  James  from  the  French 
Treasury.  He  had  a  guard  of  honour  composed  of  some  of  the  finest  soldiers 
in  Europe.  If  he  wished  to  amuse  himself  with  field  sports,  he  had  at  his 
command  an  establishment  far  more  sumptuous  than  that  which  had  be- 
longed  to  him  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom,  an  army  of  huntsmen 
and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of  guns,  spears,  bugle-horns  and  tents,  miles  of 
network,  staghounds,  foxhounds,  harriers,  packs  for  the  boar  and  packs  for 
the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the  heron  and  haggards  for  the  wild  duck.  His 
presence  chamber  and  his  antechamber  were  in  outward  show  as  splendid  as 
when  he  was  at  Whitehall.  He  was  still  surrounded  by  blue  ribands  and 
white  staves.  But  over  the  mansion  and  the  domain  brooded  a  constant 
gloom,  the  effect,  partly  of  bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but  chiefly 
of  the  abject  superstition  which  had  taken  complete  possession  of  his  own 
mind,  and  which  was  affected  by  all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour.  His 
palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were  three  places  of  worship 
within  the  spacious  pile.  Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged  in  the 
building ;  and  their  apartments  were  eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Sovereign,  and  who  thought  it 
hard  that,  when  there  was  so  much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should  be 
forced  to  sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neighbouring  town.  Among  the  mur- 
murers  was  the  brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.  He  has  left  us  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a  slight  sketch  indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the 
artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  highly  finished  and  vividly  coloured  picture  of 
the  English  Court  in  the  days  when  the  English  Court  was  gayest.  He 
complains  that  existence  was  one  round  of  religious  exercises  ;  that,  in  order 
to  live  in  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  half  the  day  in  devotion  or  in  the 
outward  show  of  devotion  ;  that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by 
breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace  which  looks  down  on  the  valley 
of  the  Seine,  he  was  driven  away  by  the  clamour  of  a  Jesuit  who  had  got 
hold  of  some  unfortunate  Protestant  loyalists  from  England,  and  was  proving 
to  them  that  no  heretic  could  go  to  heaven.  In  general,  Hamilton  said, 
men  suffering  under  a  common  calamity  have  a  strong  fellow  feeling,  and 
are  disposed  to  render  good  offices  to  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so  at  Saint 
Germains.  There  all  was  discord,  jealousy,  bitterness  of  spirit.  Malignity 
was  concealed  under  the  show  of  friendship  and  of  piety.  All  the  saints  of 
the  royal  household  were  praying  for  each  other  and  backbiting  each  other 
from  morning  to  night.  Here  and  there  in  the  throng  of  hypocrites  might 
be  remarked  a  man  too  high  spirited  to  dissemble.  But  such  a  man,  how* 
ever  advantageously  he  might  have  made  himself  known  elsewhere,  was 
certain  to  be  treated  with  disdain  by  the  inmates  of  that  sullen  abode .f 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by  a  Roman  Catholic.     Yet, 

however  disagreeable  that  Court  may  have  been  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  it 

the  Estates  had  not  been  dulv  appreciated.  "  Nothinjj^"  he  says,  "is  to  be  done  to  |^- 
tify  the  Parliament,  I  mean  that  they  would  have  reckoned  a  eratification.**  The  editor's 
account  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  is  as  follows :  "  Complains  that  the  Parliament  is 
not  to  be  fnatified  by  an  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe." 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  497.  t  Hamilton's  Zeneyde. 


1l..l;;iiid.ufoiie<,f'ili<.irnWTi  cliT^v  :  h.il  Iil- Ji.l  noi  wi*  liis  : 
I"  .i.llii.l  livMicli  impious  rites.  iVotlot  Doimis  Cranvillc,  who 
iliL-  iichcsi  deanery,  ihe  richest  archdeaconry,  and  one  of  the  lie 
in  l.ngiand,  Mtberthan  take  the  oalhi,  gave  monal  tiffence  by  i 
to  read  prayera  to  the  miles  of  his  own  communion.  His 
refused  ;  and  he  wis  so  grasily  insulled  by  his  iiin<Li:i''!  cliaplat 
retainer?  (hat  he  was  rorced  lo  quit  Saint  GermnJns.  LeM 
Angliean  doctor  shouid  be  eaually  importunate,  Jsmes  wrote  1 
agents  in  England  that  he  w  ishe J  no  Protestml  divine  li  come  i 
Indeed  the  nonjuttng  det^  were  at  least  ns  much  sneered  nt  i 
railed  at  in  his  palace  as  in  hit  nephew's.  If  any  man  had  it 
mciiiioned  with  re»pe«  at  Saint  Germains,  it  ivas  surely  Saner 
wii'  reported  that  (he  bigots  who  were  assembled  there  never  s 
bin  Hilh  Btersion  and  disgusL  The  5.ictilice  nf  tint  first  j 
Church,  of  the  first  place  in  the  peerage,  of  the  ni^n-.ion  at  L 
Ihc  mansion  at  Croydon,  of  immetise  patronage,  and  ii<  a  revei 
Ihati  five  thousand  a  year,  wis  thought  liut  a  pour  :ii<iTiement  1 
crime  of  hn*mg  modestly  remonstrated  againrt  the  iKuiiiistitotic 
(ion  of  Indulgenee.  Sancroft  was  pronounced  to  be  jint  such 
jusi  such  a  pwiilent  ai  Judaa  Iscanol.  The  old  hypi-nrite  h«d. 
while  affecting  reverence  and  love  for  his  mo«er.  yivi-n  the  fa 
hU  master's  enemies.  When  the  mischief  had  licen  lione  and 
repaired,  Ihe  conscience  of  the  sinner  had  he^n  to  tnrtnre  hit 
like  his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  bemoaned  himself.  He 
pr'ilotype,  flong  down  his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  Ihoic  whose  ir 
hail  been.  The  best  thins  '^i*'  ^  cmild  now  do  was  to  make 
comjilele  by  lianglng  hlituelf.-f' 

James  Kerns  to  have  ttKn^ht  titat  the  smm(^t  proof  nf  Ich 
he  could  give  to  heretics  who  had  resigned  wesfih,  conntry,  fi 
sake,  was  to  suffer  them  to  lie  licset,  on  their  dyin;;  licl',  by  lii 
some  sick  man,  helpless  in  boitv  an<i  in  mind,  and  iltafencd 
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of  Stnart  with  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortunes, 
who  had  fought  at  KiUiecrankie,  and  who  had,  after  the  victory,  lifted  from 
the  earth  the  still  breathing  remains  of  Dundee.  While  living,  Dunfermline 
had  been  treated  with  contumely.  The  Scottisli  officers  who  had  long  serred 
nnder  him  had  in  vain  entreated  that,  when  they  were  formed  into  a  company, 
he  might  still  be  their  commander.  His  religion  had  been  thought  a  fatal 
disqualification.  A  worthless  adventurer,  whose  only  recommendation  was 
that  be  was  a  Papist,  was  preferred.  Dunfermline  continued,  during  a 
short  time,  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  circle  which  surrounded  the 
Prince  whom  he  had  served  too  well :  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The 
bigots  who  ruled  the  Court  refused  to  the  ruined  and  expatriated  Pro- 
testant Lord  the  means  of  subsistence  :  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and 
they  refused  him  even  a  grave.* 

The  insults  daily  offered  at  Saint  Germains  to  the  Protestant  religion 
produced  a  great  effect  in  England.     The  Whigs  triumphantly  Feermjf  of 
asked  whether  it  were  not  clear  that  the  old  tyrant  was  utterly  »»» J*co- 
incorrigible  ;  and  many  even  of  the  nonjurors  observed  his  pro-  conv 
ceedings  with  shame,  disgust,  and  alarm. f     The  Jacobite  party  JJJ'ijJjJ^. 
had,  from  the  first,  been  divided  into  two  sections,  which,  three  com- 
or  four  years  after  the  revolution,  began  to  be  known  as  the  Com-  p**""****^ 
pounders  and  the  Noncompounders.     The  Compounders  were  those  who 
wished  for  a  restoration,  but  for  a  restoration  accompanied  by  a  general 
amnesty,  and  by  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm.     The  Noncompounders  thous^ht  it  downright 
Whiggery,  downright  rel^ellion,  to  take  advantage  of  His  Majesty's  un- 
fortunate situation  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him  any  condition.    The 
plain  duty  of  his  subjects  was  to  bring  him  Irack.     What  traitors  he  would 
punish  and  what  traitors  he  would  spare,  what  laws  he  would  observe 
and  with  what  laws  he  would  dispense,  were  questions  to  be  decided  by 
himself  alone.     If  he  decided  them  wrongly,  he  must  answer  for  his  fault 
to  heaven,  and  not  to  his  people. 

The  pure  Noncompounders  were  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who,  very  naturally,  were  not  solicitous  to  obtain  any  seairity 
for  a  religion  which  they  thought  heretical,  or  for  a  polity  from  the  benefits 
of  which  they  were  excluded.  There  were  also  some  Protestant  nonjurors, 
such  as  Kettlewell  and  Hickes,  who  resolutely  followed  the  theory  of  Kilmer 
to  all  the  extreme  consecjuences  to  which  it  led.  But,  though  Kettlewell 
tried  to  convince  his  countrymen  that  monarchical  government  had  been 
ordained  by  (vod,  not  as  a  means  of  making  them  happy  here,  but  as  a  cross 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being  recom- 
pensed for  their  patience  hereafter,  and  though  Hickes  assured  them  that 
there  was  not  a  single  Compounder  in  the  whole  Theban  legion,  very  few 
churchmen  were  inclined  to  run  the  risk  of  the  gallows  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-establishing  the  High  Commission  and  the  Dispensing  Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Jacobite  party  in 
England  :  but  the  Noncompounders  had  hitherto  had  undivided  sway  at 
Saint  Germains.  No  Protestant,  no  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  no  man 
who  dared  to  hint  that  any  law  could  bind  the  royal  prerogative,  could  hope 
for  the  smallest  mark  of  favour  from  the  banished  King.     The  priests  and 

*  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  from  1690  to  1695.  That  Dutifennlioe  was 
grossly  ill  used  is  acknowledged  even  in  the  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  17x4. 

t  So  early  as  the  year  1690,  that  conclave  of  the  leading  lacobites  which  leave  Prettoa 
his  instruction!!  made  a  strong  rejpresentation  to  James  on  this  subject.  "  He  miisl  over- 
rule the  bigotry  of  Saint  Germains,  and  dispose  thdr  minds  to  think  of  those  methods 
that  are  more  likely  to  gain  the  nation.  For  there  is  one  silly  thing  or  another  dailydone 
there,  that  comes  to  our  notice  here,  which  prolongs  what  they  so  passionately  desire." 
See  also  A  Short  and  True  Kelatiun  of  I  ntrigues  transacted  both  at  Home  ana  Abroad 
to  restore  the  late  King  J.nmes,  1694. 


jilacc  mm  on  iiic  unuuc,  »mvA  mvit  iv  .^^^.   j ^ 

intlu  t  iijion  tlicm.      They  could  no  more  pretend  to  merit  before 
1m  fore  (iod.      Wlien  they  liad  done  all,  they  were  still  unprofitabh 
Till-  hiL;liest  prai^e  due  to  the  royalist  who  shed  his  blood  on  t! 
l>i':lf  or  on  the  scaffold  for  heredilarv  monarchy  was  simnlv  tli 
not  a  traitor.     After  all  the  severe  discipline  which  the  deposed 
undergone,  he  was  still  as  much  bent  on  plundering  and  abasing  t 
of  England  as  on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneeling  fellows  of  ] 
to  get  out  of  his  sight,  or  on  the  dav  when  he  sent  the  Bishops  to  1 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  with 
his  country  again  than  stoop  to  capitulate  with  those  whom  b 
command.+    In  the  Declaration  of  April  1692  the  whole  man  ap 
out  disguise,  full  of  his  own  imaginary  rights,  unable  to  under 
anybody  but  himself  can  have  any  rights,  dull,  obstinate,  and  c 
other  paper,  which  he  drew  up  about  the  same  time,  shows,  if  pc 
more  clearly,  how  little  he  had  profited  by  a  sharp  experience 
paper  he  set  forth  the  plan  accordmg  to  which  he  intended  to  gc 
he  should  be  restored.     He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  one  Comi 
the  Treasury,  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Secretary  s 
majority  of  the  Great  Officers  of  the  Household,  the  majority  of 
of  the  Bedchamber,  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  she 
be  Roman  Catholics.^ 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  Compounders  sent 
don  letter  after  letter  filled  with  judicious  counsel  and  earnest  si 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  demonstrated  in  the  plainest  man 
possibility  of  establishing  Popish  ascendency  in  a  country  wh< 
forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  population  and  much  more  than  forty-r 
of  the  wealth  and  the  intelligence  were  Protestant.    It  was  to  no  ] 
they  informed  their  master  that  the  Declaration  of  April  1692IU 
with  exultation  by  his  enemies  and  with  deep  affliction  by  his  fi 
it  had  been  printed  and  circulated  by  the  usurpers  ;  that  it  had 
than  all  the  libels  of  the  Whigs  to  inflame  the  nation  against  him 
had  furnished  those  naval   officers  who  had  promised  him  sup 
plausible  pretext  for  breaking  faith  with  him,  and  for  destroying  th 
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laiTe  concessions  to  his  subjects.  It  was  therefore  intimated  to  him,  kindly 
and  courteously,  but  seriously,  that  he  W9uld  do  well  to  change  his  counsels 
and  his  counsellors.  France  could  not  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  a  sovereign  on  an  unwilling  nation.  She  was  crushed  by  public 
burdens.  Her  trade  and  industry  languished.  Her  harvest  and  her  vintage 
had  failed.  The  peasantiy  were  starving.  The  faint  murmurs  of  the  pro- 
vincial Estates  began  to  be  heard.  There  was  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the 
sacrifices  which  the  most  absolute  prince  could  demand  firom  those  whom  he 
ruled.  However  desirous  the  Most  Christian  King  might  be  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion  all  over  the  world,  his 
first  duty  was  to  his  own  kingdom ;  and,  unless  a  counter-revolution  speedily 
took  place  in  England,  his  duty  to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on  him 
the  painful  necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  would  there- 
fore be  wise  in  James  to  do  without  delay  whatever  he  could  honourably 
vid  conscientiously  do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.     He  consented  to  give  a  share 
m  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  chanre  of 
the  Compounders,  Charles  Earl  of  Middleton.  ministry 

Middleton's  family  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch.      But  he  was  ^^^^ 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest  houses  of  England  :  he  Middkton. 
had  resided  long  in  England  :  he  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  the  Second 
one  of  the  English  Secretaries  of  State,  and  had  been  entrusted  by  James  with 
the  lead  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.     His  abilities  and  acquirements 
were  considerable :  his  temper  was  easy  and  generous:  his  manners  were  popu- 
lar ;  and  his  conduct  had  generally  been  consistent  and  honourable.    He  had, 
when  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  resolutely  refused  to  purchase  the  royal 
favour  by  apostasy.     Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  had  been  sent  to  convert 
him  ;  and  the  town  had  been  much  amused  by  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
layman  baffied  the  divines.     A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  and  made  the  approaches  in  the  usual  form.     '*  Your 
Lordship  believes  in  the  Trinity."     **Who  told  you  so?"  said  Middleton. 
"Not  believe  in  the  Trinity  .'"  cried  the  priest  in  amazement.      "Nay," 
said  Middleton  ;  "prove  your  religion  to  be  true  if  you  can  :  but  do  not 
catechise  me  about  mine."     As  it  was  plain  that  the  Secretary  was  not  a 
disputant  whom  it  was  easy  to  take  at  an  advantage,  the   controversy 
ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  began.*     When  fortune  changed,  Middleton 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  with  a  steadfastness  which 
was  the   more   respectable    because   he  would   have   had    no    difficulty 
in  making  his  peace  with    the   new   government.     His  sentiments  were 
so  well  known  that,  when  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  : 
but  no  evidence  on  which  he  could  be  convicted  of  treason  was  discovered  ; 
and,  when  the  dangerous  crisis  was  past,  he  was  set  at  liberty.     It  should 
seem  indeed  that,  during  the  three  years  which  followed  the  Revolution,  he 
was  by  no  means  an  active  plotter.  He  saw  that  a  Restoration  could  be  effected 
only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  nation  would  never 
assent  to  a  Restoration  without  securities  against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power.     He  therefore  conceived  that,  while  his  banished  master  obstinately 
refiised  to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  conspire  against 
the  existing  government. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  consequence  of  strong  representations 
from  Versailles,  now  invited  to  join  him  in  France.  The  great  body  of 
Compounders  learned  with  delight  that  they  were  at  length  to  be  represented 
in  the  Council  at  Saint  Germains  by  one  of  their  favourite  leaders.  Some 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who,  though  they  had  not  approved  of  the  deposi- 

•  Burnet,  i.  683. 


Iiimv'lf  in  criininal  :in>l  dislKinoiirabIc  engaj^e munis.  Iiml  not  had 
K.>ii  i.>  l>re.ik  Ilirou^h  them  ;  with  Marll.urou^U,  uliu  conlinueil 
i;k-  .1- .  |.e'i  ic|>ciilance  fur  ilie  pa-^t  an.l  llic  Um  in Kn lions  for  ihe  ( 
\i  itli  Nii-i-ill.  vi-hti  Hetlareii  ihst  liu  wa-ihlill  wlint  he  liad  liecn  1>efi 
III  1,^1  llij;;uo,  and  renewed  bis  pcumise  lo  do  what  Monk  hail  do 
diuiin  that  ■  general  paidon  shoulij  be  granted  to  all  polilical  alfe 
ihjt  [lie  royalpower  should  be  pUctd  under  itrung  conBlllutlonil 

Before  Middleton  left  Englaud  he  had  coUccled  ihe  Mii^of  »11 
Compounders.  Thi-y  wrere  of  opinion  that  there  was  one  exped 
would  n»x>ncile  mntuiding  fu:tian>  at  home,  and  lend  lo  iheipee 
tion  of  Europe.  This  cKpcdicat  was  that  Jamci  sJiouUI  resiga  Ih 
favotif  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  md  ihat  Ihe  Prince  of  Wales  iha 
a  Protestant.  If,  as  was  but  toa  probable.  His  Majeuy  ihonlt 
listen  to  this  mggctlion.  he  must  at  least  consent  u>  put  forth  a  1 
which  inigfal  do  away  the  unTavoori^e  impretiiou  made  by  Us  3 
of  ihe  preceding  spring,  A  paper  sncli  as  it  wss  thought  expedi 
should  publish  was  cBirfilUy  drawn  up,  and,  after  mudi  discosskn, 

Marly  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton.  having  been  put  in  Ml Jp 
Ihi'  views  of  the  principal  English  Jacobites,  stole  acroM  (he  CI 
made  his  apptaranie  at  llic  Court  of  James.  There  was  at  ths 
wain  of  lUndeitrs  and  snecren,  whose  malignity  was  oulyilie  mon 
liecau^  it  wore  a  meek  and  sanctimonious  air.  Middleton  fin 
arriMl,  Ihat  numerous  lies,  fabricated  by  Ihe  priests  who  feaittd 
liiin,  were  already  in  drciJation.  fiome  Nimcompounders  too  I 
from  London  that  he  was  at:  heart  a  Presbyterian  end  a  reput 
was,  however,  giaciouslv  received,  and  was  appointed  Secret* 
conjointly  trith  Melfort.* 


d  doubtful  wbulier  any  argumenla  or  ealreilics  w 
a  sign  the  Declaration  whidi  his  friends  in  F      ' 

;t  appeareil  under  his  Ureal  Seal.     He  was  made  loprumi 
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of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  bind  himself  to  protect 
and  defend  heresy,  and  .0  enforce  a  law  which  excluded  true  believers  from 
oiBce  ?  Some  01  the  ecclesiastics  who  swarmed  in  his  household  told  him 
that  he  could  not  without  sin  give  any  such  pledge  as  his  undutiful  subjects 
demanded.  On  this  |x>int  the  opinion  of  Middleton,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
could  be  of  no  weight.  But  Middleton  found  an  ally  in  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  rival  and  an  enemy.  Melfort,  scared  by  the  universal  hatred  of  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  the  object,  and  afraid  that  he  should  be  held  account* 
able,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  for  his  master's  wrongheadedness,  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  several  eminent  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  These  learned 
casuists  pronounced  the  Declaration  unobjectionable  in  a  religious  point  of 
view.  The  great  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  regarded  by  the  Gal- 
ilean Church  as  a  father  scarcely  mferior  in  authority  to  Cyprian  or  Augusttn, 
showed,  by  powerful  arguments,  both  theological  and  political,  that  the 
scruple  which  tormenied  James  was  precisely  of  that  sort  against  which  a 
much  wiser  King  had  given  a  caution  m  the  words,  **  Be  not  righteous  over- 
much.* The  authority  of  the  French  divines  was  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  French  government.  The  lang^uage  held  at  v  ersailles  was  so  strong 
that  Tames  began  to  be  alarmed.  What  if  Lewis  should  take  serious  offence, 
should  think  his  hospitality  ungratefully  requited,  should  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  usurpers,  and  should  request  his  unfortunate  guests  to  seek  another 
asylum  ?  It  was  necessary  to  submit.  On  the  seventeenth  of  April  1693  the 
Declaration  was  signed  and  sealed.  The  concluding  sentence  was  a  prayer. 
*'  We  come  to  vindicate  our  own  right,  and  to  establish  the  liberties  of  our 
people  ;  and  may  God  give  us  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  one  as  we 
sincerely  intend  the  confirmation  of  the  other  I "+  The  prayer  was  heard. 
The  success  of  James  was  strictly  proportioned  to  his  sincerity.  What  his 
sincerity  was  we  know  on  the  best  evidence.  Scarcely  had  he  called  on 
heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  professions  when  he  directed  Melfort  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  to  Rome  with  such  explanations  as  might 
satisfy  the  Pope.  Melfort's  letter  ends  thus  :  "  After  all,  the  object  of  mis 
Declaration  is  only  to  get  us  back  to  England.  We  shall  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Catholics  with  much  greater  advantage  at  Whitehxdl  than  at  Saint 
Gcrmains."  J 

Meanwhile  the  document  from  which  so  much  was  expected  had  been  de- 
spatched to  London.  There  it  was  printed  at  a  secret  press  in  the  house  of 
a  Quaker  :  for  there  was  among  the  Quakers  a  party,  small  in  number,  but 
zealous  and  active,  which  had  imbibed  the  politics  of  W^illiam  Penn.§  To 
circulate  such  a  work  was  a  service  of  some  danger  :  but  agents  were  found. 
Several  persons  were  taken  up  while  distributing  copies  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  A  hundred  packets  were  stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post  Office  on 
their  way  to  the  fleet.  But,  after  a  snort  time,  the  goveniment  wisely  gave 
up  the  endeavour  to  suppress  what  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  published 
the  Declaration  at  full  length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  commentary.il 

The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed.  The  Declaration  altogether 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  S09.  Bo«»suet's  opinion  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  M. 
Mazure's  history.  The  BUhop  sums  up  his  arguments  thus:  "Je  dirai  done  volontiers 
aux  Catholiques,  s'il  y  en  a  qui  n'approuvent  point  la  d<£claration  dont  il  s'acit ;  Nolies&e 
Justus  multum  ;  neque  plus  sapias  qiiam  neccsse  est,  ne  obstupescas."  In  the  Life  of 
J.imes  it  is  asserted  that  the  French  Doctors  changed  their  opinion,  and  that  Bossuet, 
thouffh  he  held  out  longer  than  the  rest,  saw  at  last  that  he  had  been  in  error,  but  did 
not  choose  formally  to  retract.  I  think  much  too  highly  of  Bos^uct's  understanding  bo 
believe  this.  t  Life  of  James,  ii.  505. 

X  "En  fin  celle  cy— j'cntcnds  la  d<fclaration — n' est  que  pour  renirer  ;  et  Ton  peut  beau- 
coup  mieux  disputer  des  affaires  des  CathoUques  k  Whythall  qu'  4  Saint  Germain.****- 
Mazure,  Appendix. 

I  Baden  to  the  States  Genera],  June  ]^,  1693.  Fotir  thousand  copies,  wet  from  the 
press,  were  found  in  this  house. 

y  Baden's  Letters  to  the  States  General  of  May  and  June  1693 ;  An  Answer  to  the 
Late  King  James's  Declaration  published  at  Saint  OenT\nm<^,  \6qv 
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failed  to  produce  ihc  cITecf  which  Middlelnn  had  anticipated.  The  truth  it 
EUcciiiithc  that  his  ndvii;i.*  had  not  been  asked  till  it  mattered  not  what  odvice 
"t-iJi-  he  gave.  If  James  had  put  fotlh  siich  u  manifesto  in  January 
turaiion.  [685^  ihe  thcune  would  probably  not  have  been  declared  vacant. 
If  he  hadpuifonh  suchanKnitestowhcnhc  was  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 
al  the  head  of  an  arniy.  he  would  have  conciliated  a  large  pari  of  <be  nation, 
and  he  might  possilily  have  been  joined  by  a  larye  part  of  the  fleet.  But 
both  in  16S9  and  in  T6g2  he  had  held  the  lanf^age  of  an  imptacnble  tyranl ; 
and  it  was  now  too  lale  lo  affect  tenderness  of  heart  and  reverence  for  Ihe 
constitution  of  the  realm.  The  contrast  between  the  new  Declaration  and 
Ihe  preceding  Dtclaratioo  excited,  not  without  reasKin,  general  suspicion  and 
contempt.  What  conlidence  could  be  placed  in  the  word  of  a  Prince  so 
unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  vecrtdfrom  extreme  10  extreme?  In  l691,nolliing 
would  satisfy  him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  of  hundred!  of  poor  ploughmen 
and  boatmen  who  hs<!.  several  years  befote,  taken  some  rustic  liljeriies  with 
him  at  wliich  his  grandfather  Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  had  a  lieany 
lauyh.  In  1693,  the  foulest  and  most  nnralcful  treasons  were  lo  1«  covered 
with  oblivion,  Caerniarthen  expressed  Ibe  general  sentiment.  "  I  do  not," 
he  said.  "  understand  all  this.  Last  April  I  was  to  be  hanged.  This  .\pril 
1  am  to  have  a  free  pardon.  I  cannot  imagine  what  I  have  done  during  llic 
past  year  to  deserve  such  goodness."  The  general  opinion  was  that  a  snare 
was  hidden  under  this  unwonted  clemency,  this  unwonted  respect  for  law. 
The  Declaration,  it  was  said,  was  excellent ;  and  so  was  the  Coronation 
oath.  Everybody  knew  how  King  James  had  observed  his  Coronation 
oath  ;  and  everybody  might  guess  how  he  would  observe  his  Declaration. 
While  grave  men  reasoned  thus,  the  Whig  jesters  H-ere  not  sparing  of  their 
pasquinades.  Some  of  the  Xoncumpoundern,  meantime,  uttered  indignant 
murmurs.  The  King  was  in  bad  hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  haled 
monarchy.  I  lis  mercy  was  cruelty  of  the  worst  sort.  The  general  pardon 
which  he  had  granted  lo  his  enemies  was  in  irulh  a  general  proscription 
of  his  frienrfs.  Hitherto  the  Judges  appointed  by  the  usurper  had  been 
under  a  restraint,  imiierfeet  indeed,  yet  not  absolutely  nugatory.     They  had 


nt,  impel 


might  come,  and  had  therefore  in  genen 


dealt  tenderly  with  the  persecuted  adherents  of  the  rightful  King.  That 
restraint  His  Majesty  had  now  taken  away.  Me  had  told  I^Iott  and  Trcby 
that,  till  he  should  land  in  England,  they  might  hang  royalists  without  the 
smallest  fear  of  being  called  to  account. 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Dechiration  read  with  so  much  disgust 
and  indignation  as  by  the  native  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  This  then  was  the 
reward  of  their  loyalty.  This  was  the  faiih  of  kings.  When  England  had 
cast  James  out,  when  Scotland  had  rejected  him,  the  Irish  had  still  been 
true  to  him  ;  and  he  had,  in  return,  solemnly  given  bis  sanction  to  a  law 
which  restored  to  them  an  immenscdomain  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled. 
Nothing  that  had  happened  since  that  time  had  diminished  their  claim  to 
his  favour.  They  had  defended  bis  cause  to  the  last  :  they  had  fought  foe 
him  long  after  he  had  deserted  them  :  many  of  them,  when  unable  to  con- 
tend longer  against  superior  force,  had  followed  him  into  banishment ;  and 
now  it  appeared  that  lie  was  desirous  to  make  peace  with  his  deadliest 
enemies  at  the  exiwnse  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  There  was  much  dis- 
content in  Ihe  Irish  regiments  which  were  disjiersed  through  the  Nether- 
lands and  along  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Kven  the  Whigs 
allowe.1  that,  for  once,  the  O's  and  Macs  were  in  the  right,  and  asked 
triumphantly  iihelher  a  [irince  who  had  broken  his  word  to  his  devoted 
.wrv.infs  cou/il  bo  expected  lu  keep  it  w\iis  (oesf^ 
•  IJh  nfUmc-^  ii.   sn,     I  im  im-niit.KtatieUeteftvi'.V.w^v^in^tvVHt-.'wi 

fc/jmed  ihc  Dcdaralion  -if  ,69)  Ji  too  mettHuV     ,,  .      ^    .,,„.„,    v« ^v.- 

"•I'D  »a.  Ihcn  lery  ing  i„   ficrn.ni.y       MiddlB.m  1™=.  to  »w.\>'  >\'titt^'i  11^  ">  ■■'•l*^'^ 
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While  the  Declaration  was  the  subject  of  general  conversation  in  England, 
military  operations  recommenced  on  the  Continent  The  pre-  French  pre- 
parations of  France  had  been  such  as  amazed  even  those  who  esti-  SThe^Sm- 
mated  most  highly  her  resources  and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers.  pa>B«»- 
Both  her  agriculture  and  her  commerce  were  suffering.  The  vineyards  of 
Burgundy,  the  interminable  cornfields  of  the  Beauce,  had  failed  to  yield 
their  increase :  the  looms  of  Lyons  were  silent ;  and  the  merchant  shipw 
were  rotting  in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles.  •  Yet  the  monarchy  presented  to 
its  numerous  enemies  a  front  more  haughty  and  more  menacing  than  ever. 
Lewis  had  determined  not  to  make  any  audvance  towards  a  reconciliation 
with  the  new  government  of  England  till  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm 
had  been  put  forth  in  one  more  effort.  A  mighty  effort  in  truth  it  was,  but 
too  exhausting  to  be  repeated.  He  made  an  immense  display  of  force  at 
once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Meuse,  in  . 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  nothing  might  be  institurion 
wanting  which  could  excite  the  martial  ardour  of  a  nation  emi-  ©r sSS'***' 
nently  highspirited,  he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  he  left  his  Lewis, 
palace  for  the  camp,  a  new  military  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed  it 
under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron.  The  new  cross 
of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  conspi- 
cuous in  the  trenches  before  Mons  and  Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of  Fleurus 
and  Steinkirk  ;  and  the  sight  raised  a  generous  emulation  among  those  who 
had  still  to  win  an  honourable  fame  in  arms.* 

In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  order  began  to  exist  Middleton 
visited  Versailles.  A  letter  in  which  he  gave  his  friends  in  Eng-  MWcHeton's 
land  an  account  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to  us.f  He  was  pre-  account  of 
sented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly  received,  and  was  overpowered  ^'''***""- 
by  gratitude  and  admiration.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Court — so  Middle- 
ton  wrote — its  master  was  the  greatest.  The  splendour  of  the  great  King's 
personal  merit  threw  even  the  splendour  of  his  fortunes  into  the  shade.  The 
language  which  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  held  about  Englisli  politics 
was,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory.  Yet  in  one  thing  this  accomplished 
prince  and  his  able  and  experienced  ministers  were  strangely  mistaken. 
They  were  all  possessed  with  the  absurd  notion  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  a  great  man.  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceive  them  ;  but  they 
were  under  an  incurable  delusion.  They  saw  through  a  magnifying  glass  of 
such  power  that  the  leech  appeared  to  tnem  a  leviathan.  It  ought  to  have 
occurred  to  Middleton  that  possibly  the  delusion  might  be  in  his  own  vision 
and  not  in  theirs.     Lewis  and  the  counsellors  who  surrounded  him  were  far 

Macartliy  to  soothe  others.  Nothing  more  disingenuous  was  ever  written  by  a  Minister 
of  State.  "The  King,"  says  the  Secretary,  *' promi<^e»  in  the  foresaid  Declaration  to 
restore  the  Settlement,  but,  at  the  same  time  declare-*  that  he  will  recompense  a'l  those 
who  may  suffer  by  it  by  giving  them  equivalents."  Now  James  did  not  declare  that  he 
would  recompense  anyoc^y,  but  merely  that  he  would  advise  with  his  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  He  did  not  declare  that  he  would  even  advise  with  his  Parliament  about  re- 
compensing all  who  might  suffer,  but  merely  about  recompensing  such  as  had  followed 
him  to  the  last.  Finally  he  said  nothing  about  equivalents.  Indeed  the  notion  of  giving 
nn  equivalent  to  everybody  who  suffered  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  other  wonls,  of 

S'ving  an  equivalent  for  the  fee  simple  <^  half  the  soil  of  Ireland,  was  obviously  absurd, 
iddleton's  letter  will  be  found  in  Macpnerson's  collection.  I  will  give  a  sample  of  the 
language  held  by  the  Whigs  on  this  occasion.  "  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  says 
one  writer,  '*  altnoueh  in  point  of  interest  and  profession  different  from  us  yet,  to  do  them 
right,  have  deserved  well  from  the  late  King,  though  ill  from  us  :  and  for  the  late  King  to 
leave  them  and  exclude  them  is  such  an  instance  of  uncommon  ingratitude  that  Protes- 
tants have  no  reason  to  stand  by  a  Prince  that  deserts  his  own  party,  and  a  people  that 
have  been  faithful  to  him  and  his  interest  to  the  very  last.** — A  short  and  True  Relation 
of* the  Intrigues  &c.,  1694. 
*  The  edict  of  crsation  was  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  the  xoth  oC  ^.^^V. 

t  The  letter  is  dated  the  igth  of  April  1693.     It  is  arooni;  tVve  lia^mn  W5»^.,  mA'w^ 
pnnted  by  Macphersoa. 

VOL.  IL  ^-1. 
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indeeil  from  Inviii-  William.  Bui  Ihey  did  not  h«l«  hitii  with  that  m»d 
hutreil  whirjli  t-ajjtil  in  the  bfcasti  of  his  English  enemim.  Middleton  «*» 
one  of  the  wisest  iind  most  nioderat*  of  lh»  Jncnbilet.  V«  *vfn  MltMlr- 
ton's  juilgment  wni  so  mudi  (farhentd  by  malice  Ihiil,  on  this  «u)ycn,  \\» 
milled  nonseii:,e  iinwiTrlliy  of  hb  capacf^.  He,  lilte  the  Rsl  of  hi*  partr, 
could  see  in  thu  usuqier  nothing  but  wnitt  wiu  oilioni  and  contemptiblet 
the  heart  of  a  limd,  the  uwterJilandinf  vnA  mannera  of  a  stupid,  hnttal, 
Dutch  boor,  wh"  ki'" w"t  ot"*"""!*!  ■  sulky  silmice,  unci  when  fonred  to 
^■peak.  gave  shott  lesiy  aiKwen  In  bad  En^liih.  The  French  stateiinien,  on 
the  other  han-l,  iud^d  of  WllliiHQ's  ficullies  ttota  an  intimate  kiMwlMtn 
of  the  way  in  which  he  hod,  duilng  twenty  yeore,  condticled  Bfraiis  of  IM 
greatest  momen I  and  of  the  greaCtst  di<1iculty.  He  hod,  ever  since  1673.  b«en 
playingagainsi  theniwlveg  >  n>Mt  complicated  gsme  of  Hiliteil  cbanceand  skill 
lor  an  immenw  st.ike  :  thoywere  proud,  and  with  reason,  of  their  own  de»- 
lerity  at  thai  gnme  ;  yet  they  Were  consciou*  that  in  him  Ihey  had  fqiund  molB 
than  their  match.  At  the  comiaencement  of  the  long  con le^l  every  adrantHge 
had  been  on  Iheir^iilc.  They  had  at  their  abiotute  command  all  the  resources 
fif  the  grcite'ii  kinj,iiom  in  KuTope ;  and  he  »«•  merely  the  semnt  of  a 
commonwealth,  of  which  the  whole  territory  wm  iirferior  in  enlenl  to  Nor- 
mandy or  (iuieime.  A  succession  of  genemis  and  iliplomnlHls  of  eminent 
ability  had  been  opjio»ed  to  him.  A  powerful  faction  in  his  native  ctiantry 
had  pertinaciously  crossed  his  designs.  He  ha<l  undergone  ilefeats  in  the 
lield  and  defeats  in  tlic  senate :  but  his  wisiloin  nnd  firmness  liad  turned 
defeats  into  victories.  Notwithstanding  nil  that  could  be  done  to  keep  him 
down,  Ins  influence  anil  fame  had  licen  almost  constantly  rising  and  spreod- 
mg.  The  most  important  and  ardnons  enterprise  in  the  history  of  modem 
Kuropc  had  boen  plinneil  and  had  been  condncleil  to  a  prosperaiv^  termina- 
tion by  him  alone.  Tlic  most  ciiensiTe  coalition  that  theworld  had  seen 
for  ai;es  had  lieen  formed  by  him,  and  would  l>e  instantly  dissolved  if  his 
supermtendiUKcare  were  withdrawn.  He  had  gained  two  kingdoms  l)v  state- 
craft, and  a  thirti  by  conquest  ;  and  he  was  still  maintaining  himself  in  the 
possession  of  all  three  in  spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  That  these 
things  had  l>e':n  effected  liy  a  poor  creature,  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary 
capacity.  wa»  an  assertion  which  might  easily  find  credence  among  the  non- 
juring  parsons  who  congrecalcl  at  Sam's  Coffeehouse,  but  which  nioicd  the 
laughter  of  the  veteran  jwlilicians  of  Versailles. 

WMle  Middleton  was  in  vain  Irymg  to  convince  the  French  that  William 
wiiiiM,',  ws  a  greatly  over-rated  man,  William,  who  did  full  justice  10 
prej™-  Middleton's  merit,  fclt  much  nnea-siness  at  teaming  that  the  Court 
ri^'":inv  of  Sanit  (.iermalns  had  called  in  the  help  of  so  able  a  counsellor  *' 
v^'t"  But  this  was  only  one  of  a  thousand  causes  of  anxiety  which  dur- 
ing that  s|)rini;  pressed  on  the  King's  mind.  He  was  preparing  for  llie 
opening  of  the  campaign,  imploring  his  alKes  10  be  early  in  the  field,  rousing 
the  shi^ish,  haggling  «-ith  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels,  adjusting  points 
of  prccclencc.  lie  had  to  prevail  on  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to  send  timely 
succours  into  I'iedinont.  He  had  to  keep  a  vigilnnl  eye  on  those  Northern 
potentates  who  were  trying  to  form  a  third  party  in  Kurope.  He  had  to 
act  as  tutor  10  the  Mlcctor  of  Bavaria  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  to  pro- 
vide fur  the  deicnce  of  Liege,  a  mailer  which  the  authorities  of  Liege  coolly 
ileclaied  to  be  not  at  all  llieir  business,  but  the  liusiness  of  England  and 
Holland.  lie  had  to  prevent  llie  House  of  Ilrunv-wick  Wolfenimltcl  from 
'^nm^  to  hlowswith  the  House  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg :  he  had  to  accorn- 
iiioiliile  .1  rfisjiule  (between  the  Prince  of  Jtadcn  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
■"/'  ne  nir  pj.ji  n.illtnivnt  que  M,  MMdlMon  «l  s^i  m  TrancE.    C^nVstpniin 
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each  of  whom  wished  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  he 
had  to  manage  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  who  omitted  to  fiimiMh  his  own 
contingent,  and  yet  wanted  to  command  the  contingents  furnished  by  other 
jTrinces.  But  of  all  the  quarrels  which  at  this  time  distracted  the  coahtion 
the  most  serious  was  one  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Dresden.  Schcening,  the  first  minister  of  Saxony,  had  put  himself  up 
to  auction.  In  the  summer  of  1 691  he  had  been  the  tool  of  France.  Early 
in  1692  the  Allies  had  bid  high  for  him,  and  had,  it  was  thought,  seaired 
him  :  bnt  during  the  Gam|>aign  which  lollowed,  they  had  found  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  V  ranee  had  s^ain  outbid  them.  While  their  resentment  was 
at  the  height,  the  perfidious  statesman  was  rash  enough  to  risit  a  watering 
place  in  the  territories  of  the  House  of  Austria,  lie  was  arrested,  con- 
veyed to  a  fortress  in  Moravia,  and  kept  close  prisoner.  His  master,  the 
Elector,  complained  loudly :  the  Emperor  maintained  that  the  arrest  and 
the  detention  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  body  ;  and  it  was,  during  some  time, 
apprehended  that  the  controversy  might  end  in  a  violent  rupture.* 

Meanwhile  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  On  the  eighteenth  of  May 
I^wis  left  Versailles.  Early  in  June  he  was  under  the  walls  of  T,cwistake« 
Namur.  The  Princesses,  who  had  accompanied  him,  held  their  »'»* '^c*^ 
court  within  the  fortress.  He  took  under  his  immediate  command  the  army 
of  Roufflers,  which  was  encamped  at  Gembloux.  Little  more  than  a  mile 
off  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg.  The  force  collected  in  that  neighbourhood 
under  the  French  lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  Lewis  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  repeat 
in  1693  the  stratagem  by  which  Mons  had  been  taken  in  169 1  and  Namur  in 
1692  ;  and  he  had  determined  that  either  Liege  or  Brussels  should  be  his 
prey.  But  William  had  this  year  been  able  to  assemble  in  good  time  a 
force,  inferior  indeed  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him,  bnt  still  formidable. 
With  this  force  he  took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road  between  the  two 
threatened  cities,  and  watched  every  movement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him 
to  gratify  his  vanity  so  safely  and  so  easily  as  in  the  two  preceding  j  ^^^  ^^^ 
years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town,  to  enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  turns  to 
and  to  receive  the  keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  risk  greater  v«"»'"«^ 
than  that  of  a  staghunt  at  Fontainebleau.  Before  he  could  lay  siege  either 
to  Liege  or  to  Brussels  he  must  fight  and  win  a  battle.  The  chances  were 
indeed  greatly  in  his  favour  :  for  his  army  was  more  numerous,  better 
officered,  and  better  disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies.  Luxemburg  strongly 
advised  him  to  march  against  William.  The  aristocracy  of  France  antici- 
pated with  intrepid  gaiety  a  bloody  Ixit  a  glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large 
distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  new  order.  William  himself  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful  forti- 
tude, f  Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  announced  his  intention  to  return 
instantly  to  Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin  and  Bouificrs,  with  part  of 
the  army  which  was  assembled  near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges,  who 
commanded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxemburg  was  thunderstruck.  He  expostu- 
lated boldly  and  earnestly.  Never,  he  said,  was  such  an  opportunity  thrown 
away.  If  His  Majesty  would  march  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  victory 
%vas  almost  certain.  Could  any  advantage  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
on  the  Rhine  be  set  against  the  advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in  the  heart 

*  The  best  account  of  William's  labours  and  anxieties  at  this  time  is  contained  m  hit 
letters  to  Helnsius  from  November  1692  to  May  1603, 

I  He 


t  He  speaks  very  de<<p<>rKlingJy  in  his  letter  to  Hcins\\»  of  t^e  TfofcJtv  o^  VLvf.  .^««it 
\mon  Si  "  " 

mdmoi 
4chnpper. 


Simon  says .'  "On  a.  su  dcpuia  que  Jc  Prince  d'Orangc  ecnvu  \Ausvt\yts  lo\%  vcw  v^xv^*-  ^^ 
Vaudmont^  son  ami  intime,  qu'iJ  iftait  perdu  ct  tiu'i\  rfy  ava,vl  q\Nt  v«  \3rti  nvVt^kcXn  \aji*^'V^v 


rent  laiii^aKe  round  (heir  watcnntes,      m^  im.....  .  .,,,., 

^iiil  ill -.nil  ins;  joy.  Was  il  not  stranRC,  they  asked,  that  Ihi' 
sImhiM  hnve  gone  in  slate  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  then  ii 
!:.p|ie  in  ihc  same  slate  back  again?  Was  it  necessary  ihn 
iiiinLic,  princesses,  ilames  of  honour,  lirewomcn.  e<|iierries  a 
III  the  bed-chsmber,  mckl,  conrectioners  and  musicians,  J 
iv.iggons,  drove*  of  led  honn  and  snmiiter  mules,  piles  of  i 
1  ipestry,  should  traTCl  four  hundred  miles  merely  in  order 
Christiui  KJDg  might  look  &t  his  soldiers  and  inicht  then 
iijnominioiK  truth  waa  loo  evident  to  be  conc«aled.  He  hi 
Xelherluid*  in  Ihe  hope  that  he  might  ngain  be  able  to  snatch 
glory  without  any  hazard  to  hi<>  person,  and  hitd  hutened  ba 
ei^pose  himielf  to  the  chances  of  a  pilched  iicld.*  This  wB 
time  IhnI  Hii  Most  Christian  Majesty  bad  sbovm  the  sam 
ilcnce.  Seventeen  years-  before  be  had  been  opposed  undi 
Ilouchain  to  the  same  antagonist.  William,  with  the  ard 
yoiin^  commander,  had  ttiofiC  impradently  offereH  battle.  1 
the  ablest  generals  was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  oppor 
init'ht  have  been  ended  in  a  day.  Tlie  French  army  had  eag 
lo  be  led  to  the  onset.  The  King  had  called  his  lieutenants 
ha^l  collected  their  opinions.  Some  courtly  oniten,  10  who 
ui^^hes  bad  been  dexterously  conveyed,  had,  blushing  and  tl 
•ihnmc,  voted  against  lighling.  It  was  to  no  pnrpose  that  I 
men,  who  priied  bis  honour  more  than  his  life,  hod  proved 
all  principles  of  the  roihtaij  art,  he  ought  to  accept  the  c 


given  by  the  enemy.     His  Majesty  had  gravely  expressed  hi 
i:«u1d  not,  consistently  with  his  public  duly,  obey  the  impel 
is  blood,  had  turned  his  rdo,  and  hacl  gollaped  back  t 


Was  it  not  frightfut  to  think  what  riven  of  the  best  bloc 
S]Miin,  of  GemiBn^,  and  of  EngUnd,  had  floweii,  and  were 
ftow,  for  the  gratiRcBtion  of  a  man  who  wanted  the  vulni 
wa.  found  in  the  meanest  of  Ihe  hundreds  of  lliousands  wht 
fictd  to  his  vain-glorious  ambilion? 

Tl. 1,  ,K„  Vrmch  armv  in  the  Netherlands  had  Iwen  i 
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city,  and  to  repel  any  attack  from  without.*  This  was  exactly  what  Luxem* 
burj;  had  expected  and  desired.  His  feint  had  served  its  purpose.  He 
turned  his  back  on  the  fortress  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  his  object, 
and  hastened  towards  the  Gette.  William,  who  had  detached  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  who  had  but  fifty  thousand  left  in  his  camp, 
was  alarmed  by  learning  from  his  scouts,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  that  the 
French  General,  with  near  eighty  thousand,  was  close  at  hand. 

It  was  still  in  the  King's  power,  by  a  hasty  retreat,  to  put  between  his 
army  and  the  enemy  the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Gette,  BatUe  of 
which  had  lately  been  swollen  by  rains.  But  the  site  which  he  Landen. 
occupied  was  strong  ;  and  it  could  easily  be  made  still  stronger.  He  set 
all  his  troops  to  work.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds  thrown  up,  palisades 
fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a  few  hours  the  ground  wore  a  new  aspect ;  and  the 
King  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  repel  the  attack  even  of  a  force 
greatly  outnumbering  his  own.  Nor  was  it  without  much  appearance  of 
reason  that  he  felt  this  confidence.  When  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of 
July  broke,  the  bravest  men  of  Lewis's  army  looked  gravely  and  anxiously 
on  the  fortress  which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  to  arrest  their  progress.  The 
allies  were  protected  by  a  breastwork.  Here  and  there  along  the  entrench- 
ments were  formed  little  redoubts  and  half  moons.  A  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  were  disposed  on  the  ramparts.  On  the  left  flank,  the  village  of 
Romsdorff  rose  close  to  the  little  stream  of  Landen,  from  which  the  English 
have  named  the  disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was  the  village  of  Neerwinden. 
Both  villages  were,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Low  Countries,  surrounded  by 
moats  and  fences  ;  and,  within  these  enclosures,  the  little  plots  of  ground 
occupied  by  diflerent  families  were  separated  by  mud  walls  five  feet  in  height 
and  a  foot  in  thickness.  All  these  barricades  William  had  repaired  and 
strengthened.  Saint  Simon,  who,  after  the  battle  surveyed  the  ground,  could 
hardly,  he  tells  us,  believe  that  defences  so  extensive  and  so  formidable 
could  have  been  created  with  such  rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try  whether  even  this  position 
could  be  maintained  against  the  superior  numbers  and  the  impetuous  valour 
of  his  soldiers.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  be  heard. 
William's  batteries  did  much  execution  before  the  French  artillery  could  be 
so  placed  as  to  return  the  fire.  It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  close  fighting 
l)egan.  The  village  of  Neerwinden  was  regarded  by  both  commanders  as 
the  point  on  which  everything  depended.  There  an  attack  was  made  by  the 
French  left  wing  commanded  by  Montchevreuil,  a  veteran  officer  of  high 
reputation,  and  by  Berwick,  who,  though  young,  was  fast  rising  to  an  emi- 
nent place  among  the  captains  of  his  time.  Berwick  led  the  onset,  and 
forced  his  way  into  the  village,  but  was  soon  driven  out  again  with  a  terrible 
carnage.  His  followers  fled  or  perished  ;  he,  while  trying  to  rally  them,  and 
cursing  them  for  not  doing  their  duty  better,  was  surrounded  by  foes.  He 
concealed  his  white  cockade,  and  hoped  to  be  able,  by  the  help  of  his  native 
tongue,  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  officer  of  the  English  army.  But  his  face 
was  recognised  by  one  of  his  mother's  brothers,  George  Churchill,  who  held 
on  that  day  the  command  of  a  brigade.  A  hurried  embrace  was  exchanged 
between  the  kinsmen  ;  and  the  uncle  conducted  the  nephew  to  William, 
who,  as  long  as  everything  seemed  to  be  going  well,  remained  in  the  rear. 
The  meeting  of  the  King  and  the  captive,  united  by  such  close  domestic  ties, 
and  divided  by  such  inexpiable  injuries,  was  a  strange  sight.  Both  behaved 
as  became  them.  William  uncovered,  and  addressed  to  his  prisoner  a  few 
words  of  courteous  greeting.  Berwick's  only  reply  was  a  solemn  bow.  The 
King  put  on  his  hat :  the  Duke  put  on  his  hat  :  and  the  cousins  parted 
for  ever. 

*  William  to  Hein&iusi  July  1^,  1693. 
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By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in  confusion  out  of  Necr- 
winden,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  division  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came  gallantly  back  to  the  attack.  Williain,  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  post,  gave  orders  that  troops  should  nxm  _  ^^ 
thither  from  otner  parts  of  his  line.  This  second  conflict  was  long  and  I  ^  -* 
bloody.  Tlie  assailants  again  forced  an  entrance  into  the  village.  Tbey 
were  again  driven  out  with  immense  slaughter,  and  showed  little  inclioauu 
to  return  to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  the  entrenchments  of  tlK 
allied  army.     Again  and  again  Luxemburg  brought  up  Ills  troops  withia 
pistolshot  of  the  breastwork  :  but  he  could  bring  them  no  nearer.    Ag^        ■  ^. 
and  again  they  recoiled  from  the  heavy  hre  which  was  poured  on  their  foot        \  ^ 
and  on  their  flanks.     It  seemed  that  all  was  over.     Luxembuig  retired  tot 
spot  which  was  out  of  gunshot,  and  summoned  a  few  of  his  chief  officers  tv        1  ^ 
a  consultation.     They  talked  together  during  some  time  :  and  their  aniuulefi         *  -^ 
gestures  were  observed  with  deep  mtere:$t  by  all  who  were  within  sight. 

At  length  Luxemburg  formed  his  decisioiu     A  last  attempt  must  be  ma^^ 
to  carry  Neerwinden  ;  and  the  invincible  household  troops,  tlie  couquero^* 
of  Sieinkirk,  must  lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  long 
terrible  renown.      A  third  time  Neerwinden  was  taken.     A  third 
William  tried  to  retake  it.     At  the  head  of  some  English  regiments 


charged  the  guards  of  Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for  the  first  time  in  vm^  ^^ 
memory  of  the  oldest  warrior  tliat  far  famed  band  was  driven  liack.*  —  ^ 
was  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Luxemburg,  of  the  Duke  o(Chsain^^^ 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that  the  broken  ranks  were  rallied.  But  t^^^ 
this  time  the  centre  and  left  of  the  allied  army  had  been  so  mudi  tliinne^^'j^ 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  amflict  at  Neerwinden  that  the  entrend 
ments  could  no  longer  be  defended  on  other  points.  A  little  after  four  is 
the  afternoon  the  whole  line  gave  way.  All  was  havoc  and  confusions 
Solmes  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell,  still  alive,  into  the  hands  o 
the  enemy.  The  English  soldiers,  to  whom  his  name  was  hateful,  accusei 
him  of  having  in  his  sufferings  shown  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  a  soldier^ 
Tlie  Duke  of  Ormond  was  struck  down  m  the  press  ;  and  in  another  momcu^^ 
he  would  have  been  a  corpse,  had  not  a  rich  diamond  on  his  finger  caught 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  French  guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner  o£ 
such  a  jewel  would  be  a  valuable  prisoner.  The  Duke*s  life  was  saved  » 
and  he  was  speedily  exchanged  for  Berwick.  Ruvigny,  animated  by  the; 
true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country  which  had  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fight* 
ing  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Those  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen 
knew  him  well,  and  knew  that,  if  they  carried  him  to  tlieir  camp,  his  bead 
would  pay  for  that  treason  to  which  persecution  had  driven  him.  With 
admirable  generosity  they  pretended  not  to  recognise  him,  and  suffered 
liim  to  make  his  escape  in  the  tumult. 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  whole  greatness  of  William's 
character  appeared.  Amid»t  the  rout  and  uproar,  while  arms  and  standards 
were  flung  away,  while  multitudes  of  fugitives  were  choking  up  the  bridges 
and  fords  of  the  Gette  or  perishing  in  its  waters,  the  King,  having  directeil 
Talmash  to  superintend  the  retreat,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  brave 
regiments,  and  by  desperate  efforts  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  His 
risk  was  greater  than  tliat  which  others  ran.  For  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
either  to  encuml^er  his  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass,  or  to  hide  the  ensigns  of 
the  garter.     He  thought  his  star  a  good  laW.ym^'^VDX  ^oi  bxb  qmtql  Vtoo^s^ 

*  Sulm  Simon's  wor<U  arc  remarkable     **  Lcut  caviV^^ti,"  ^^^^•^x«\^^f«Sr^*l 
dcs  troupes  d Viitc  j usqu'alors  invincible*."    He  aAd^     \^  '^tr^lS*     ^"^"^^^^ 
ccux  dc  M  dc  Vaudc^iont,  ci  deux  x^xu^  A»ti^  «^  ^^t«ix.\\»x«x«w. 
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and  only  smiled  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  good  mark  for  the  enemy. 
Many  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  Two  led  horses,  which  in  the 
field  always  closely  followed  his  person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon  shots. 
One  musket  ball  passed  through  the  curls  of  his  wig,  another  through  his  coat : 
%  third  bruised  his  side  and  tore  his  blue  ribbon  to  tatters.  Many  years 
later  greyheaded  old  pensioners  who  crept  about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  used  to  relate  how  he  charged  at  the  head  of  Galway's 
horse,  how  he  dismounted  four  times  to  put  heart  into  the  infantry,  how  he 
rallied  one  corps  which  beemed  to  be  shrinking :  '*  That  is  not  the  way  to 
fight,  gentlemen.  You  must  stand  close  up  to  them.  Thus,  gentlemen, 
thus."  **  You  might  have  seen  him," — thus  an  eyewitness  wrote,  only  four 
days  after  the  battle, —  **  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  throwing  himself  upon 
the  enemy.  It  is  certain  that  one  time  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen  at  the 
head  of  two  English  regiments,  and  that  he  fought  seven  with  these  two  in 
sight  of  the  whole  army,  driving  them  before  him  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  preserved  him."  The  enemy  pressed  on  him  so 
close  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at  length  made  his  way  over  the 
Geite.  A  small  body  of  brave  men,  who  shared  his  peril  to  the  last,  could 
hardly  keep  off  the  pursuers  as  he  crossed  the  bridge.* 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  pro- 
duced in  the  art  of  war  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  on  that  day.  Ajax 
beating  down  the  Trojan  leader  with  a  rock  which  two  ordinary  men  could 
scarcely  lift,  lloratius  defending  the  bridge  against  an  army,  Richard  the 
Lionhearted  spurring  along  the  whole  Saracen  line  without  finding  an 
enemy  to  stand  his  assault,  Robert  Bruce  crushing  with  one  blow  the  helmet 
and  head  of  Sir  Henry  Bohun  in  sight  of  tlie  whole  array  of  England  and 
Scotland,  such  are  the  heroes  of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  age  bodily  vigour 
b  the  most  indispensable  qualification  of  a  warrior.  At  Landen  two  poor 
sickly  beings,  who,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  combats,  were  the  souls  of  two  great  armies. 
In  some  heathen  countries  they  would  have  been  exposed  while  infants.  In 
Christendom  they  would,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  have  been  sent  to  some 
quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fallen  on  a  time  when  men  had  discovered 
that  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior  in  value  to  the  strength  of  tl.e 
mind.  It  is  probable  that,  among  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  who  were  marshalled  round  Neerwinden  under  all  the  standards  of 
Western  Euiopc,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunchbacked  dwarf  who 
urged  forward  the  fiery  onset  of  France,  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who 
covered  the  slow  retreat  of  England. 

The  French  were  victorious ;  but  they  had  bought  their  victory 
dear.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  Lewis  had  fallen. 
Neerwindcn  was  a  spectacle  at  which  the  oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast. 
The  streets  were  piled  breast  high  with  corpses.  Among  the  slain 
were  some  great  lords  and  some  renowned  warriors.  Montchevreuil  was 
there,  and  the  mutilated  trunk  of  the  Duke  of  Uzes,  first  in  order  of 
precedence  among  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France.     Thence  too  Sarsfield 


•  Berwick  :  Saint  Simon  :  Burnet,  i.  112,  113  :  Feuquiferes;  London  Gazette,  July  27, 


dated  July  30  at  noon.  The  last  four  p;«uers  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of 
July  and  Augu.st  1693.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Last  Campaign  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  by  Edward  lyAuvergne,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  1693.  The 
French  did  justice  to  William.  "  Ix:  Prince  d'Orange,"  Racine  wrote  to  Boileau,  '*  pensa 
^tre  pris,  aprcs  avoir  fait  des  raerveilles."  See  also  the  glowing  description  of  Sterne, 
who,  no  doubt,  had  many  times  heard  the  battle  fought  over  by  old  "oldiers.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  tnat  Corporal  Trim  was  left  wounded  on  the  field,  and  was  nursed  by  the 
Begtiine. 


-  ■  /   1  -^  '^  Tie"*'      >" 
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his  safety.*  In  the  confusion  of  the  flight  he  had  lost  sight  of  Portland, 
who  was  then  in  very  feeble  health,  and  had  therefore  run  more  than  the 
ordinary  risks  of  war.  A  short  note  which  the  King  sent  to  his  friend  a  few 
hours  later  is  still  extant,  f  **  Though  I  hope  to  see  you  this  evening,  I 
cannot  help  writini^^  to  tell  vou  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  you  got  off  so  well. 
God  grant  that  your  healm  may  soon  be  quite  restored.  These  are  great 
trials,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  send  me  in  quick  succession.  I  must  trv 
to  submit  to  his  pleasure  without  murmuring,  and  to  deserve  his  anger  less. 

William's  forces  rallied  fast.  Large  bodies  of  troops  which  he  had,  perhaps 
imprudently,  detached  from  his  army  while  he  supposed  that  Liege  was  the 
object  of  the  enemy,  rejoined  him  by  forced  marches.  Three  weeks  after  his 
defeat  he  held  a  review  a  few  miles  from  Brussels.  The  number  of  men 
under  arms  was  greater  than  on  the  morning  of  the  bloody  day  of  linden  : 
their  appearance  was  soldierlike ;  and  their  spirit  seemed  unbroken.  William 
now  wrote  to  Heinsius  that  the  worst  was  over.  ** The  crisis,"  he  said,  "has 
been  a  terrible  one.  Thank  God  that  it  has  ended  thus."  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  prudent  to  try  at  that  time  the  event  of  another  pitched  field. 
He  therefore  suffered  the  French  to  besiege  and  take  Charleroy ;  and  this 
was  the  only  advantage  which  they  derived  from  the  most  sanguinary  battle 
fought  in  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Landen  found  England  agitated 
by  tidings  not  less  melancholy  from  a  different  quarter.  During  Miscamaire 
many  months  the  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been  almost  of  the  Smyr- 
entirely  interrupted  by  the  war.  There  was  no  chance  that  a  mer-  °*  ^^^^ 
chantman  from  London  or  from  Amsterdam  would,  if  unprotected,  reach  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  without  being  boarded  by  a  French  privateer  ;  and  the 
protection  of  armed  vessels  was  not  easily  to  be  obtained.  During  the  year 
1692,  great  fleets,  richly  laden  for  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Turkish  markets, 
had  been  gathering  in  the  Thames  and  the  Texel.  In  February  1693,  near 
four  hundred  ships  were  ready  to  start.  The  value  of  the  cai^oes  was  esti- 
mated at  several  millions  sterling.  Those  galleons  which  had  long  been  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  the  world  had  never  conveyed  so  precious  a  freight  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The  English  government  undertook,  in  concert 
with  the  Dutch  government,  to  escort  the  vessels  which  were  laden  with  this 
great  mass  of  wealth.  The  French  government  was  bent  on  intercepting  them. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  ships  of  the  line  and  about  thirty 
frigates  and  brigantines  should  assemble  in  the  Channel  under  the  command 
of  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  the  two  new  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty, 
and  should  convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  any  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Brest  squadron. 
The  greater  part  of  the  armament  might  then  return  to  guard  the  Channel, 
while  Rooke,  with  twenty  sail,  might  accompany  the  trading  vessels  and 
might  protect  them  against  the  squadron  which  lay  at  Toulon. 

The  plan  of  the  French  government  was  that  the  Brest  squadron  under  Tour- 
ville  and  the  Toulon  squadron  under  Estrees  should  meet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should  there  lie  in  wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may  be  doubted.  Which  was  the 
better  executed  is  a  question  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  whole  French 
navy,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  moved  by  one 
will.  The  navy  of  England  and  the  navy  of  the  United  Provinces  were  sub- 
ject to  different  authorities  ;  and,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  power  was  divided  and  subdivided  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
single  person  was  pressed  by  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  spring  came.  The 
merchants  loudly  complained  that  they  had  already  lost  more  by  delay  than 
they  could  hope  to  gain  by  the  most  successful  voyage  ;  and  still  the  siips 
•  William  to  Heinsius,  July  \%  1693.  f  William  to  Portland,  July  H,  1693. 
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of  war  U(j»c  inji  liali  inanueJ  ur  hall  j)rovisionctl.  I  he  AiU.>tcrc,Lini  >(ju;uir'Jii 
(lid  not  arrive  on  our  coabt  till  late  in  April  ;  the  Zealand  squadron  not  tiJl 
the  middle  of  May.*  It  was  June  before  the  immense  fleet,  near  fii-e  biuulml 
sail,  lost  sight  of  the  cliffs  of  England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was  steering  southward,     fiut  Kil- 
legiew  and  Ddaval  were  so  negligent  or  so  unfortunate  tliat  they  had  oo 
intelligence  of  his  movements.     They  at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  hewa»       _ 
still  lying  in  the  port  of  Brest.     Then  they  heard  a  rumour  that  some  ship-       ■  /^ 
ping  had  been  seen  to  the  northwanl  ;  and  they  supposed  that  he  was  taking        1  ^ 
advantage  of  their  absence  to  tlircaten  the  coast  of  Devonshire.     It  never         m  ^ 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  tliem  as  possible  that  he  might  have  effected  t 
junction  with  the  Toulon  squadron,  and  might  he  impatiently  waiting  fur 
his  prey  in  the  neighlxjurhood  of  Gibraltar.     They  therefore,  on  the  sikiU 
of  June,  having  convoyed  the  Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred  miles  beyonf^ 
UUiant,  announced  their  intention  lo  part  company  with  Kooke.     RooikA 
expostulated,  but  to  no  purpose.     It  was  necessary  for  him  to  submit,  9Si^ 
to  proceed  with  his  twenty  men  of  war  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  I 
superiors,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned  to  the  Channel. 

It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that  Tourville  had  stolen  out 
Brest,  and  was  hastening  to  join  Estrees.     Tlie  return  of  Killegrew 

Delaval  therefore  excited  great  alarm.     A  swift  vessel  was  instantly  _^^-rt. 

patched  to  warn  Rooke  of  his  clanger  ;  but  the  warning  never  reached  hic^:^^ 
He  ran  before  a  fair  wind  to  Cape  Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  Icamti^^^ 
that  some  French  ships  were  lying  in  the  neighbouring  Bay  of  Lagos.  Tl^^^^^ 
first  information  which  he  received  led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  few  i^^^L 
number  ;  and  so  dexterously  did  they  conceal  their  strength  that,  till  the*"'-^^^^ 
were  within  half  an  hour's  sail,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  oppo&ed  to  th  ^^^\ 
whole  maritime  strength  of  a  great  kingdom.  To  contend  agamst  fourfol^^^^^. 
odds  would  have  been  madness.  It  was  much  that  he  was  able  to  save  hi  ^^^ 
squadron  from  utter  destruction.  He  exerted  all  his  skiU.  Two  or  thr« 
Dutch  men  of  war,  which  were  in  the  rear,  courageously  sacrificed  them 
selves  to  save  the  fleet.  With  the  rest  of  the  armament,  and  with  abou  ^ 
sixty  merchant  ships,  Rooke  got  safe  to  Madeira  and  thence  to  Cork.  Butf^ 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  vessels  whidi  he  had  convoyed  were  scat- — 
tered  over  the  ocean.  Some  escaped  to  Ireland  ;  some  to  Corunna  ;  some? 
to  Lisbon  ;  some  to  Cadiz  :  some  were  captured,  and  more  destroyed.  A. 
few  which  had  taken  shelter  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  were  pursued 
thither  by  the  enemy,  were  sunk  when  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  Imp 
defended.  Others  perished  in  the  same  manner  under  the  batteries  oT 
Malaga.  The  gain  to  the  French  seems  not  to  have  been  great  :  but  the 
Lois  to  England  and  Holland  was  immense.  + 

Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been  in  the  City  a  day  of  mora 
Hxdte-  gloom  and  agitation  than  that  on  which  the  news  of  the  encounter 
neiift  in  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived.  Many  traders,  an  eye-witness  said, 
^^  went  away  from  tlie  Royal  Exchange  as  pale  as  if  they  had  received 
sentence  of  death.  A  deputation  from  the  merchants  who  had  been  sufferers 
by  this  great  disaster  went  up  to  the  Queen  with  an  address  representing 
their  grievances.  They  were  admitted  to  the  CouncU  Chamber,  where  she 
was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  Board.  She  directed  Somers  to  reply  to  them  iu 
her  name  ;  and  he  addressed  to  them  a  speech  well  calculated  to  soothe  their 
irritation.  Her  Majesty,  he  said,  felt  for  them  from  her  heart ;  and  she  had 
already  np|X)inted  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  Jatemisfortime,  and  to  consideT  o{  Ik^^  VteslicAiaja&Ql  '^^NciaLidii^ similar 

♦  London  Gazette,  April  24,  May  15, 1O93.  ,  ..  «. .  ,v,^  a^«i.a.«.v 

f  Burchett'^  Memoirs  of  imnsActions  at  Se* ;  ^iv.rtxe^  xv.  ^^^b^5^^tLi2A^r^ 
C»zmttc,July  mj,  1693  i  Momhly  Mercury  o(  l^W  '.  l^vw\xomC»^.<to*««k.^>sti  v 
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misfortunes  in  time  to  come.*  This  answer  gave  so  mucli  satisfaction  that 
the  Locxl  Mayor  soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank  the  Queen  for  her  goodness, 
to  assure  her  that,  through  all  vicissitudes,  London  would  be  true  to  her 
and  her  consort,  and  to  inform  her  that,  severely  as  the  late  calamity  had 
been  felt  by  many  great  commercial  houses,  the  Common  Council  had  unani- 
mously resolved  to  advance  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  government.  + 

The  ill  humour  which  the  public  calamities  naturally  produced  was  in- 
flamed by  every  factious  artifice.  Never  had  the  Jacobite  pamph*  Jacobite 
leteers  been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as  during  diis  unfortunate  sum-  wnju^ 
mer.  The  police  was  consequently  more  active  than  ever  in  seeking  Aaderton. 
for  the  dens  from  which  so  much  treason  proceeded.  With  great  difficulty 
and  after  long  search  the  most  important  of  all  the  unlicensed  presses  was  dis- 
covered. This  press  belonged  to  a  Jacobite  named  William  Anderton,  whose 
intrepidity  and  fanaticism  marked  him  out  as  fit  to  be  employed  on  services 
from  which  prudent  men  and  scrupulous  men  shrink.  During  two  years  he 
had  been  watched  by  the  agents  of  the  government:  but  where  he  exercised 
his  craft  was  an  impenetrable  mystery.  At  length  he  was  tracked  to  a  house 
near  Saint  James's  Street,  where  he  was  known  by  a  feigned  name,  and 
where  he  passed  for  a  working  jeweller.  A  messenger  of  the  press  went 
thither  with  several  assistants,  and  found  Anderton's  wife  and  mother  posteil 
as  sentinels  at  the  door.  The  women  knew  the  messenger,  rushed  on  him, 
tore  his  hair,  and  cried  out  "Thieves"  and  "  Murder."  The  alarm  was 
thus  given  to  Anderton.  He  concealed  the  instruments  of  his  calling, 
came  forth  with  an  assured  air,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  messenger,  the 
Censor,  the  Secretary,  and  Little  Hooknose  himself.  After  a  struggle  he 
was  secured.  His  room  was  searched  ;  and  at  first  si^^ht  no  evidence  of  his 
guilt  appeared.  But  behind  the  bed  was  soon  found  a  door  which  opened 
into  a  dark  closet.  The  closet  contained  a  press,  types,  and  heaps  of 
newly  printed  papers.  One  of  these  papers,  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Pre- 
sent Confederacy  and  the  late  Revolution,  is  perhaps  the  most  frantic  of  all 
the  Jacobite  libels.  In  this  tract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  accused  of 
having  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English  soldiers-  to  be  burned  alive. 
The  governing  principle  of  his  whole  conduct,  it  is  said,  is  not  vainglory,  or 
ambition,  or  avarice,  but  a  deadly  hatred  of  Englishmen  and  a  desire  to 

•  Narcissus  Lultrell's  Diary  ;  Baden  to  the  States  General,  July  \\,  4"  ^  v    Among 

the  Taoaer  MSS.  in  Hcic  Bodleian  Library  are  letters  dckcribing  the  agitation  in  the  City. 
**  I  wish,"  says  one  of  Sancroft's  Jacobite  correspondents,  "it  may  open  our  eyes  and 
chani^e  our  minds.  But  by  the  accounts  I  have  seen,  the  Turkey  Company  went  from 
the  Queen  and  Council  full  of  satisfaction  and  good  humour." 

t  London  Garctie,  August  21,  1693  ;  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  \  -—     As  I 

shall,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  make  large  use  of  the  despatches  of  X  Hermi- 
tage, it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  about  him.  He  was  a  French  refugee,  and 
resided  in  London  as  agent  for  the  Warden<«s.  One  of  his  employments  had  been  \m 
send  newsletters  to  Hein^ius.  Some  interesting  extracts  from  those  newsletters  will  be 
found  in  the  work  of  the  Baron  Sirtema  de  Grovestins.  It  was  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  Pensionary's  recommendation   that  the  States  General,   by  a  resoution  dated 

'    '*^  i693»  desired  L'Hermitage  to  collect  and  transmit  to  them  intelligence  of  what 

was  passing  in  England.  His  letters  abound  with  curious  and  valuable  information 
which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  fuund.  His  accounts  of  parliamentary  proceedings  are  of 
peculiar  value,  and  seem  to  have  been  so  considered  by  his  employers. 

Copies  of  the  despatches  of  L'HermiUijje,  and,  indeed,  of  the  despatches  of  all  the 
ministers  ar*d  agents  employed  by  the  States  General  in  England  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth downward,  now  are,  or  will  soon  be,  in  the  library  of  the  British  XCuseum.  For 
this  valiiable  addition  to  the  great  national  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  country  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  Lord  Paimcrsiou.  Hut  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  most  zealously  carried  into  effect  by  the  \ale  S'vt  tAvj^vr^  Yi'v^x^vjt,  ^\^  'Cicv^ 

cordial  co-opcr^ioa  of  the  ealighicncd  men  who  have  cWti^e  oC  U««  \v(AA«  c«^^M:^afiiK  vik\. 

Archives  at  the  Hague. 
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make  them  miserable.  The  nation  b  vehemently  adjured,  on  peril  of  io- 
curring  the  severest  judgments,  to  rise  up  and  free  itself  from  tnis  plaguy 
this  curse,  this  tyrant  whose  depravity  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  t^  he 
can  have  been  procreated  by  a  human  pair.  Many  copies  were  also  found 
of  another  paper,  somewhat  less  ferocious  but  perhaps  more  dangerous,  en- 
titled A  French  Conquest  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  In  this  tnd 
also  the  people  are  exhorted  to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  assured  that 
a  great  part  of  the  army  is  with  them.  The  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Onnge 
will  melt  away  :  he  will  be  glad  to  make  his  escape ;  and  a  charitable  hope 
is  sneeringly  expressed  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  him  any  harm  Ix- 
yond  sending  him  back  to  Loo,  where  he  may  live  surrounded  by  luxuries 
for  which  the  English  have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  virulence  of  the  Jacobite 
amphleteers,  determined  to  make  Anderton  an  example.     He  was  indicted 
or  high  treason,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.     Treby,  now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Powell,  who  had  honourably  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  were  on  the  Bench. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  detailed  report  of  the  evidence  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  that  we  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  such  fragments  of  in* 
formation  as  can  be  collected  from  the  contradictory  narratives  of  writen 
evidently  partial,  intemperate,  and  dishonest    The  indictment,  hovrever,  is 
extant ;  and  the  overt  acts  which  it  imputes  to  the  prisoner  undoubtedly 
amount  to  high  treason.*    To  exhort  the  people  of  the  realm  to  rise  up  and 
depose  the  King  by  force,  and  to  add  to  that  exhortation  the  expression, 
evidently  ironical,  of  a  hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on  him 
any  evil  worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  offence  which  the  least  courtly 
lawyer  will  admit  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third.     On  this  point  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dispute,  either 
at  the  trial  or  subsequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels.  On  this  point  it 
seems  reasonable  that,  since  the  evidence  has  not  come  down  to  us,  we  should 
give  credit  to  the  judges  and  the  jury  who  heard  what  the  witnesses  had  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been  furnished  by  his  advisers, 
and  which,  in  the  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  that  time,  is  represented  as  un- 
answerable, was  that,  as  the  art  of  printing  had  been  unknown  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  printing  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  under  a 
statute  of  that  reign.  The  Judges  treated  this  argument  very  lightly  ;  and 
they  were  surely  justified  in  so  treating  it.  For  it  is  an  argument  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  to 
behead  a  King  with  a  guillotine  or  to  shoot  him  with  a  Minie  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton's  favour, — and  this  was  undoubtedly  an 
argument  well  entitled  to  consideration, — that  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  between  the  author  of  a  treasonable  paper  and  the  man  who  merely 
printed  it.  The  former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  not  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  he  had  himself  selected.  But  to  the  latter 
those  words  might  convey  no  idea  whatever.  The  metaphors,  the  allusions, 
the  sarcasms,  might  be  far  beyond  his  comprehension,  and,  while  his  hands 
were  busy  among  the  types,  his  thoughts  might  be  wandering  to  things  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  manuscript  which  was  before  nim.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  it  may  be  no  crime  to  print  what  it  would  be  a  great 
crime  to  write.  But  this  is  evidently  a  matter  concerning  which  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  Whether  Anderton  had,  as  a  mere  mechanic,  con- 
tributed  to  spread  a  work  the  lendeucy  oi  vA\\Ocv\wfe  ^\^tvo\.  vas^fcKX,<«\c*^ 
knowingly  lent  his  help  to  raise  a  lebeVVioiv,  v*as  «.  Q^«&\:\oxv.\vix>Ocvfc\xvn  \ 

*  Tt  is  strange  that  the  indictment  *houVd  not  Yv^^ve  W^  '^S^^S.S.'*^'^''^*^ 
Trials.     The  copy  which  is  before  me  v»as  made  lot  ^xx  ^^m«^»«^>«wvx««u 
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and  the  jury  might  reasonably  infer,  from  the  change  of  his  name,  from  the 
secret  manner  in  ivhich  he  worked,  from  the  strict  watch  kept  by  his  wife 
and  mother,  and  from  the  fury  with  which,  even  in  the  grasp  of  the  mes- 
sengers, he  railed  at  the  government,  that  he  was  not  the  unconscious  tool, 
but  the  intelligent  and  zealous  accomplice  of  traitors.  The  twelve,  after 
passing  a  considerable  time  in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court  that  one  of 
them  entertained  doubts.  Those  doubts  were  removed  by  the  arguments 
of  Treby  and  Powell ;  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty  was  found. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some  time  in  suspense.  The 
ministers  hoped  that  he  might  be  induced  to  save  his  own  neck  at  the  expense 
of  the  necks  of  the  pamphleteers  who  had  employed  him.  But  his  natural 
courage  was  kept  up  by  spiritual  stimulants  which  the  nonjuring  divines 
well  understood  how  to  administer.  He  suffered  death  with  fortitude,  and 
continued  to  revile  the  government  to  the  last.  The  Jacobites  clamoured 
loudlv  against  the  cruelty  of  the  Judges  who  had  tried  him,  and  of  the  Queen 
"who  had  left  him  for  execution,  and,  not  very  consistently,  represented  him 
at  once  as  a  poor  uneducated  artisan  who  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  act  for  which  he  suffered,  and  as  a  martyr  who  had  heroic- 
ally laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  King  and  the  persecuted  Church.* 

The  ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered  themselves  that  the 
fate  of  Anderton  would  deter  others  from  imitating  his  example,  wntinin 
His  execution  produced  several  pamphlets  scarcely  less  virulent  fij^^the 
than  those  for  which  he  had  suffered.  Collier,  in  what  he  called  JacoWies. 
Remarks  on  the  London  Gazette,  exulted  with  cruel  joy  over  the  carnage 
of  Landen,  and  the  vast  destruction  of  English  property  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  f  Other  writers  did  their  best  to  raise  nots  among  the  labouring 
people.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that  disorder,  in  whatever 
place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might  begin,  was  likely  to  end  in  a  Restoration. 
A  phrase,  which,  without  a  commentary,  may  seem  to  be  mere  nonsense, 
but  which  was  really  full  of  meaning,  was  often  in  their  mouths  at  this  time, 
and  was  indeed  a  password  by  which  themembersof  the  party  recognised  each 
01  her  :  '*  Box  it  about :  it  will  come  to  my  father."  The  hidden  sense  of 
this  gibberish  was,  **  Throw  the  country  into  confusion:  it  will  be  neces- 
sary at  last  to  have  recourse  to  King  James.  ^4^  Trade  was  not  prosperous  ; 
and  many  industrious  men  were  out  of  work.  Accordingly  songs  addressed 
to  the  distressed  classes  were  composed  by  the  malecontent  street  poets. 
Numerous  copies  of  a  ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to  rise  against  the  go- 
vernment were  discovered  in  the  house  of  the  Quaker  who  had  printed 
James's  Declaration. §  Every  art  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  dis- 
content in  a  much  more  formidable  body  of  men,  the  sailors ;  and  unhappily 
the  vices  of  the  naval  administration  furnished  the  enemies  of  the  State  with 
but  too  good  a  choice  of  inflammatory  topics.  Some  seamen  deserted : 
some  mutmied :  then  came  executions ;  and  then  came  more  ballads  and  broad- 
sides representing  those  executions  as  barbarous  murders.  Rejx>rts  that  the 
government  had  determined  to  defraud  its  defenders  of  their  hard  earned  pay 
were  circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a  ereat  crowd  of  women  from  Wapping 
and  Rotherhithe  besieged  Whitehall,  clamouring  for  what  was  due  to  their 
husbands.  Mary  had  the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  order  four  of  those 
importunate  petitioners  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  where  she  was  holding 
a  Council  She  heard  their  complaints,  and  herself  assured  them  that  the 
rumour  which  had  alarmed  them  was  unfounded.||      By  this  time  Saint 

^  Most  of  the  information  which  has  come  down  to  us  about  Anderton's  case  will  be 
found  in  Howell's  State  Trials. 

t  The  Remarks  are  extant,  and  deserve  to  be  read. 

i  Narcissus  Luttrelfs  Diary.  (  Tbid. 

y  There  are  still  extant  a  handbill  addresned  to  All  Gentlemen  Seamen  that  are  weary 
•f  their  Lives,  and  a  ballad  accusing  the  King  and  Queen  of  cruelty  to  the  sailors: 
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Hartliolomew's  day  drew  near  ;  and  the  great  annual  fair,  the  delight  of  idle 
apprentices  and  ihe  horror  of  Puritanical  Aldernnen,  was  openeit  in  Snidh 
ficld  with  the  usual  display  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  dancmg  dogs,  the  mo 
that  ate  fire,  and  the  elephant  thrt  loaded  and  discharged  a  musket    Bit 
of  all  the  shows  none  proved  so  attractive  as  a  dramatic  performance  whkft, 
in  conception,  thoi^  doubtless  not  in  execution,  seems  to  have  borne  ifrad 
resemblance  to  those  immortal  masterpieces  of  humour  hi  whidi  Aristo- 
phanes held  up  Cleon  and  I^machus  to  derision.     Tu'o  strollers  persenateri 
Killegrew  and  Deiaval.     The  Admirals  were  represented  as  fmng  with 
tlieir  whole  fleet  before  a  few  French  privateers,  and  taking  shelter  niKinr 
the  guns  of  the  Tower.      The  ofhce  of  Chorus  was  performed  by  a  Jid- 
pudding  who  expressed  very  freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  admmMtiation. 
Immense  crowds  flocked  to  see  this  strange  farce.    The  applanses  were 
loud  :  the  receipts  were  great ;  and   the  mountebanks,  who  had  at  fini 
ventured  to  attack  only  the  unlucky  and  unpopular  Board  of  Adnunhf, 
now,  emboldened  by  impunity  and  success,  and  probably  prompted  and  r^ 
warded  by  persons  of  much  higher  station  than  their  own,  began  to  cut 
reflections  on  other  departments  of  the  government    This  attempt  to  lerive 
the  license  of  the  Attic  Stage  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the  appe9^ 
ance  of  a  strong  body  of  constables  who  carried  oflf  the  actors  to  prison.* 
Meanwhile  the  streets  of  London  were  every  night  strewn  with  seditiooi 
handbills.    At  the  taverns   the  lealocs  of  hereditary  right  were  limping 
about  with  glasses  of  wine  and  punch  at  their  lip^;.     This  fashion  had  just 
come  in  ;  and  the  uninitiated  wondered  much  that  so  great  a  number  of  jolly 
gentlemen  should  have  suddenly  become  lame.     But  those  who  were  in  thf 
secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  a  consecrated  word,  that  every  one  of 
the  four  letters  which  composed  it  was  the  initial  of  an  august  name,  and 
that  the  loyal  subject  who  limped  while  he  drank  was  taking  off  his  bumper 
tu  Lewis,  James,  Mary  of  Mcdena,  artd  the  Prince.     It  was  not  only  in  the 
capital  that  the  Jacobites,  at  this  time,  made  a  great  display  of  this  kind  of 
wit.     An  alderman  of  Exeter  taught  his  fellow  townsmen  to  drink  to  the 
mysterious  Tetragrammaton ;  and  their  orgies  excited  so  much  alarm  that 
a  regiment  was  quartered  in  the  city.f     The  mnlecontents  mustered  strong 
at  Bath,  where  the  Lord  President  Caermarthen  was  trying  to  recmit  hw 
feeble  health.     In  the  evenings  they  met,  as  they  phrased  it,  to  serenade 
the  Marquess.     In  other  words  they  assembled  under  the  sick  man's  window, 
and  there  sang  doggrel  lampoons  on  him.:^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President,  at  the  very  time  at  which  he 
Conduct  ^^**  insulted  ns  a  Williamite  at  Bath,  was  considered  as  a  stanch 
"^^^Jf'"  Jacobite  at  Saint  Germains.  How  he  came  to  be  so  considered  is 
inan  en.  ^  ^^^^  perplexing  question.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he, 
like  Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  entered  into  engage- 
ments unth  one  king  while  eating  the  bread  of  the  other.  But  this  opinion 
<loes  not  rest  on  sufficient  proofs.  About  the  treasons  of  Shrewsbury,  of 
Russell,  of  Godolphin,  and  of  Marllx)rough,  we  have  a  great  mass  of  evi- 

"  To  robbers,  thieves,  and  felons,  they 
Freely  grant  pturdons  every  day. 
Only  poor  iteamen,  who  alunc 
Do  keep  them  in  their  father's  throne, 
Must  have  at  aU  no  mercy  shown." 

Narcisras  Lnttrell  pTCS  an  account  of  the  scene  at  Whitehall. 
"  L  Hermitage,  Sept.  i^.  1693  ;  Narcui8Uft  Lutireirs  Diary. 
t  Observator,  Jan.  2,  170I ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diarv. 

I  Narcist»us  Luttrell  s  Diary.     In  a  pam^Vel  pvi\A\uve&  ql\  <Vv\«.  ^ma,  ««e&  «t^Wd  «. 

Jfialogue  between  Whig  and  Tory,  l\\e  "WVv\?i  a\\\iAti%  \o  **  x\ve  -ouV^ac.  VtcwJkKwt^-s.  »x  ^^i» 

liMh  upon  the  Lite  defeat  in  Flaixdcr*."    T^  Tot^  a-tvimw*,     \^^^  ^^  t^\V!!«!^ 

hotheaded  drunken  men  may  have  sa\d  and  done  ax.  vYvc  ^ax.Yv  «  •^J^ll!^^  xrf^SSi 

CoUecUoa  of  State  Tracts,  this  dia\o«vi«  U  «Toaeo«»W  in^dxoV^nX^^tv^^'wA^i-. 

Sovember  f6oa. 
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«ience,  dcrired  from  various  sources,  and  extending  over  several  years.  Bttf 
aU  the  information  which  we  possess  about  Caermarthen's  dealings  with 
James  is  contained  in  a  single  short  paper  written  by  Melfort  on  the  six- 
teenth of  October  1693.  From  that  paper  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  intelli- 
gence had  reached  the  i^anished  King  and  his  ministers  which  led  them  to 
regard  Caermarthen  as  a  friend.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  so 
regarded  him,  either  before  that  day  or  after  that  day.*  On  the  whole,  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be  that  Caermarthen 
had  l)een  sounded  liy  some  Jacobite  emissary  much  less  artful  than  himself, 
and  had,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  scheme  of 
policy  devised  by  Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well  disposed  to  the  cause  of 
the  banished  King,  that  an  exaggerated  account  of  what  had  passed  had 
been  sent  to  Saint  Germains,  and  that  there  had  hcen  much  rejoicing 
there  at  a  conversion  which  soon  proved  to  have  been  feicned.  It 
seems  strange  that  such  a  conversion  should  even  for  a  moment  nave  been 
thought  sincere.  It  was  plainly  Caermanhen's  interest  to  stand  by  the 
sovereigns  in  possession.  He  was  their  chief  minister.  He  could  not  hope 
to  be  the  chief  minister  of  James.  It  can  indeed  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  political  conduct  of  a  cunning  old  man,  insatiably  ambitious  and  cove- 
tous, was  much  influenced  by  personal  partiality.  But,  if  there  were  any 
person  to  whom  Caermarthen  was  partial,  that  person  was  undoubtedly 
Mary.  That  he  had  seriously  engaged  in  a  plot  to  depose  her,  with  great 
rbk  of  losing  his  head  if  he  failed,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  immense 
power  and  wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was  a  story  too  absurd  for  any  credulity 
but  the  credulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  peculiarly  strong  reasons  for 
being  satisfied  with  the  place  which  he  held  in  the  counsels  of  William  and 
Mary.  There  is  but  too  good  ground  to  believe  that  he  was  then  accumulat- 
ing unlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even  in  his  experience. 

The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  Companies  was,  during  the 
auttiTnn  of  1693,  fiercer  than  ever.     The  House  of  Commons,  find-  New 
ing  the  Old  Company  obstinately  averse  to  all  compromise,  had,  panted  to 
a  little  before  the  close  of  the  late  session,  requested  the  King  to  j^diaCom- 
give  the  three  years'  warning  prescribed  by  the  Charter.     Child  p«iy. 
and  his  fellows  now  l^egan  to  be  seriously  alanned.     They  expected  every 
day  to  receive  the  dreaded  notice.     Nay,  they  were  not  sure  that  their  ex- 
clusive privilege  might  not  be  taken  away  without  any  notice  at  all  :  for 
they  found  that  they  had,  by  inadvertently  omitting  to  pay,  at  the  precise- 
time  fixed  by  law,  the  tax  lately  imposed  on  their  stock,  forfeited  their 
Charter ;  and  though  it  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  thought 
cruel  in  the  government  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was 
not  inclined  to  allow  the  Old  Company  anything  more  than  the  strict  letter 

*  The  Paper  to  which  I  refer  is  among  the  Naime  MSS.,  and  will  be  found  in  Mac- 
pherson's  collection.  That  excellent  writer  Mr  HaJlam  ha.s  on  this  subject,  fallen  into 
an  error  of  a  kind  ver^'  rare  with  him.  He  says  that  the  name  of  Caermarthen  is  per- 
petually mentioned  among  those  whom  James  reckoned  as  his  friends.  I  beiieve  that 
the  evidence  against  Caermarthen  will  be  found  to  begin  and  to  end  with  the  letter  of 
Melfort  which  I  have  mentioned.  There  Ls  indeed,  among  the  Naime  MSS.,  which 
Macpherson  printed,  nn  undated  and  anonymous  letter  in  which  Caermarthen  is  reckoned 
among  the  fnends  of  James.  But  this  letter  is  altogether  undeserving  of  consideration. 
The  writer  was  evidently  a  silly  hotheaded  Jacobite,  who  knew  nothing  abotit  the  situa- 
tion or  character  of  any  of  the  public  men  whom  he  mentioned.  He  blvnden  gro^fstjr 
about  Marlborough.  G'jdolphin,  Russell,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Beaufort  fiimily.  Indeed 
the  whole  composition  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  in  tho^  parts  of  the  I^ife  of  James  which  are  of  high 
historical  authority,  the  assurances  of  si^>port  which  he  received  from  Marlborou^, 
Russell,  Godolphin,  Shrewsbury,  and  other  men  of  note  are  mentioned  with  very  copious 
details.  But  tliere  is  not  in  any  part  of  the  Life  a  word  indicating  that  any  such  a«nu* 
AQceft  were  ever  received  from  Caermarthen. 
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of  the  covenant.  All  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not  renewed  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  corporation  were  still  really  directed  by  Child.  But  he  had,  it  slKwld 
seem,  perceived  that  his  unpopularity  had  injuriously  affected  the  interests 
which  were  under  his  care,  and  therefore  did  not  obtrude  himself  on  the 
public  notice.  His  place  was  ostensibly  filled  by  his  near  kinsman  Sir  Thoimu 
Cook,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  London,  and  member  of  Parliameot 
for  the  borough  of  Colchester.  The  Directors  placed  at  Cook's  absolute 
disposal  all  the  immense  wealth  which  lay  in  their  treasury ;  and  in  a  short 
time  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  corruption  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  In  what  proportions  this  enormous  sum  was  distriboted 
among  the  great  men  at  Whiteliall,  and  how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  by 
intermediate  agents,  is  still  a  mystery.  We  know  with  certainty  however 
that  thousands  went  to  Seymour  and  thousands  to  Caerraarthen. 

The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  Attorney-General  received  oides 
to  draw  up  a  charter  regranting  the  old  privileges  to  the  Old  Company.  No 
minister,  however,  could,  after  what  had  passed  in  Parliament,  venture  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  renew  the  monopoly  without  conditions.  The  Directon 
were  sensible  that  they  had  no  choice,  and  reluctantly  consented  to  accept 
the  new  Charter  on  terms  substantially  the  same  with  those  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  sanctioned. 

It  is  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a  compromise  would  have 
quieted  the  feud  which  distracted  the  City.  But  a  long  conflict,  in  which 
satire  and  calumny  had  not  been  spared,  had  heated  the  minds  of  metL 
The  cry  of  Dowgate  against  Leadenhall  Street  was  louder  than  ever. 
Caveats  were  entered  :  petitions  were  signed  ;  and  in  those  petitions  a  doc* 
trine  which  had  hitherto  been  studiously  kept  in  the  background  was  boldly 
.iffirmed.  While  it  was  doubtful  on  which  side  the  royal  prerogative  would 
be  used,  that  prerogative  had  not  been  questioned.  But  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Old  Company  was  likely  to  obtain  a  regrant  of  the  monopoly 
under  the  Great  Seal,  the  New  Company  began  to  assert  with  vehemence 
that  no  monopoly  could  be  created  except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Privy  Council,  over  which  Caermarthen  presided,  after  hearing  the  matter 
fully  argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided  in  favour  of  tlie  Old  Com- 
pany,  and  ordered  the  Charter  to  be  sealed.* 

The  autumn  was  by  this  time  far  advanced,  and  the  armies  in  the  Nether- 
Return  of  lands  had  gone  into  quarters  for  the  winter.  On  the  last  day  of 
wmiara  October  William  landed  in  England.  The  Parliament  was  about 
Und :  to  meet  ;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  session  even  more 

JJc!S3es  of  stormy  than  the  last.  The  people  were  discontented,  and  not  with- 
France.  ©ut  causc.  The  year  had  been  everywhere  disastrous  to  the  allies, 
not  only  on  the  sea  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  in  Servia,  in  Spain, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Gennany.  The  Turks  had  compelled  the  generals  of  the 
Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  A  newly  created  Marshal  of  France, 
the  Duke  of  Noailles,  had  invaded  Catalonia  and  taken  the  fortress  df 
Rosas.  Another  newly  created  Marshal,  the  skilful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had 
descended  from  the  Alps  on  Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsiglia,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  battle  is  memorable 
as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  battles  in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the 
honour  lost  by  misfortune  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.  Some  of  the 
exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day,  under  the  standard  of  France,  a 
valour  which  distinguished  them  among  many  thousands  of  brave  men.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  on  the  sameda^,  aLXia.x\ai\oTv.  oI>3cv^'^t?«^^\«A'm\<1 
expatriated  Huguenots  stood  ftrm  a,m\ds\.  tYve  ^xvewX  ^\so\^«  To>asA  ^^ 
standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell  fighlmg  dcspeTOXeVf  xo  vVeVa.'^v. 
*  A/oumaJ  of  several  Rcmark:.blePa»»a«nx*\axin*wx^ie^^^'^^^"^^ 
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The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marchetJ  into  the  Palatinate,  already  twice  de- 
vastated, and  had  found  that  Turenne  and  Duras  had  left  him  something  to 
destroy.  Heidelberg,  just  beginning  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was  again 
sacked,  the  peaceable  citizens  butchered,  their  wives  and  daughters  foully 
outraged.  The  very  choirs  of  the  churches  were  stained  with  blood  :  the 
pyxes  and  crucifixes  were  torn  from  the  altars  :  and  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Electors  were  broken  open  :  the  corpses,  stripped  of  their  cereclothes  and 
ornaments,  were  dragged  about  the  streets,  llie  skull  of  the  father  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  beaten  to  fragments  by  the  soldiers  of  a  prince 
among  the  ladies  of  whose  splendid  Court  she  held  the  foremost  place. 

And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  perceived  that,  unfortunate  as  the 
confederates  seemed  to  have  been,  the  advantage  had  really  been  Distress  of 
on  their  side.  The  contest  was  quite  as  much  a  financial  as  a  France- 
military  contest.  The  French  King  had,  some  months  before,  said  that  the 
last  piece  of  gold  would  carry  the  day  ;  and  he  now  began  painfully  to  feel 
the  truth  of  the  saying.  England  was  undoubtedly  hard  pressed  by  public 
burdens  :  but  still  she  stood  up  erect.  France  meanwhile  was  fast  sinking. 
Her  recent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for  her  strength,  and  had  left  her 
spent  and  unstrung.  Never  had  her  rulers  shown  more  ingenuity  in  de- 
vising taxes,  or  more  severity  in  exacting  them  :  but  by  no  ingenuity,  by  no 
severity,  was  it  possible  to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  another  such  cam- 
paign as  that  of  1693.  In  England  the  harvest  had  been  abundant.  In 
France  the  com  and  the  wne  had  again  failed.  The  people,  as  usual, 
railed  at  the  government.  The  government,  wth  shameful  ignorance  or 
more  shameful  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct  the  public  indignation  against  the 
dealers  in  grain.  Decrees  appeared  which  seemed  to  have  been  elaborately 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  dearth  into  famine.  The  nation  was 
assured  that  there  was  no  reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  more  than  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  that  the  scarcity  had  been  produced  by  the 
villanous  arts  of  misers  who  locked  up  their  stores  in  the  hope  of  making 
enormous  gains.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  granaries, 
and  were  empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  com  that  was  not  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  the  proprietors.  Such  interference  of  course  in- 
creased the  suffering  which  it  was  meant  to  relieve.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  distress  there  was  an  artificial  plenty  in  one  favoured  spot.  The 
most  arbitrary  prince  must  always  stand  in  some  awe  of  an  immense  mass 
of  human  beings  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  palace.  Appre- 
hensions similar  to  those  which  had  induced  the  Csesars  to  extort  from 
Africa  and  Egypt  the  means  of  pampering  the  rabble  of  Rome  induced 
Lewis  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  twenty  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing one  huge  city  in  good  humour.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  distributed  in  all 
the  parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  than  half  the  market  price.  The  English 
Jacobites  were  stupid  enough  to  extol  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this 
arrangement.  The  harvest,  they  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and  bad  in 
France  ;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaj)er  at  Paris  than  in  London ;  and  the 
cxj>lanation  was  simple.  The  French  had  a  sovereign  whose  heart  waj: 
French,  and  who  watclicd  over  his  people  with  the  solicitude  of  a  father, 
while  the  English  were  cursed  with  a  Dutch  tyrant,  who  sent  their  com  to 
Holland.  The  truth  was  that  a  week  of  such  fatherly  govemment  as  that  of 
I^wis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  arms  from  Northumberland  to  Corn- 
wall. That  there  might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of  Normandy  and 
Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves  with  nettles.  That  there  might  be  tran- 
quillity at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were  fighting  with  the  bargemen  and  the 
troops  all  along  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  Multitudes  fle,d  {torn  vVvostt  wo^ 
districts  where  bread  cost  five  sous  a  pound  to  ihc  Wpp'^  \\?LC^N«\ie^t\vt«BA. 
was  to  be  had  for  two  sous  a  pound.    It  was  uec/issaxv  Xo  dtvy^^tVacKCv^^ 

VOL.    II.  -i  ^ 
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crowds  back  by  force  from  the  barriers,  and  to  denounce  the  most  terrible 
punishments  against  all  who  should  not  go  home  and  starve  quietly.* 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  nerves  of  France  had  been  overstrained  hf 
the  exertions  of  the  last  campaign.     Even  if  her  harvest  and  her  vintage 
had  been  abundant,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  in  1694  what  sfae 
had  done  in  1693  ;  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  that,  in  a  season  of  ex- 
treme distress,  she  should  again  send  into  the  field  armies  superior  in  number 
on  every  point  to  the  armies  of  the  coalition.     New  conquests  were  not  to 
be  expected.    It  would  be  much  if  the  harassed  and  exhausted  land,  beset  on 
all  sides  by  enemies,  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  defensive  war  without  any 
disaster.     So  able  a  politician  as  the  French  King  could  not  but  feel  that  it 
would  be  for  his  advantage  to  treat  with  the  allies  while  they  were  still  awed 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  his  kingdom  had  just  made, 
and  before  the  collapse  which  had  followed  those  efforts  should  become  visible. 
He  had  long  been  communicating  through  various  channels  with  some 
members  of  the  confederacy,  and  tr>'ing  to  induce  them  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  rest.     But  he  had  as  yet  made  no  overture  tending  to  a 
general  pacification.  For  he  knew  that  there  could  l)e  no  general  pacification 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  abandon  the  cause  of  James,  and  to  acknowledge       I 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  as  King  and  Queen  of  England.    Tlus       ' 
was  in  truth  the  point  on  which  everything  turned.     What  should  be  done 
with  those  great  fortresses  which  I^wis  had  unjustly  seized  and  annexed  to  bis 
empire  in  time  of  peace,  Luxemburg  which  overawed  the  Moselle,  and. 
Strasburg  which  domineered  over  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  what  should  be  doac 
with  the  places  which  he  had  recently  won  in  open  war,  Philipsburg,  Mons 
and  Namur,  Iluy  and  Charleroy  j  what  barrier  should  be  given  to  the  Siaie.-*^ 
General ;  on  what  terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored  to  its  hereditary  Dukes  -*-*^ 
these  were  assuredly  not  unimportant  questions.     Rut  the  all  important 
question  was  whether  England  was  to  be,  as  she  had  been  under  James,  a 
dependency  of  France,  or,  as  she  was  under  William  and  Mary,  a  power  of 
the  first  rank.     If  Ixjwis  really  wished  for  peace,  he  must  bring  himself 
to  recognise  the  Sovereigns  whom  he  had  so  often  designated  as  usurpers. 
Could  be  bring  himself  to  recognise  tliem  ?     His  superstition,  his  pride,  his 
r^ard  for  the  unhappy  exiles  who  were  pining  at  Saint  Germains,  his  personal 
dislike  of  the  indefatigable  and  unconquerable  adversary  who  had  bt-en 
constantly  crossing  his  path  during  twenty  years,  were  on  one  side :  his 
interests  and  those  of  his  people  were  on  the  other.     He  must  have  been 
sensible  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subjugate  the  English,  that  he  must 
at  last  leave  them  to  choose  their  government  for  themselves,  and  that  what 
he  must  do  at  last  it  would  be  best  to  do  soon.     Yet  he  could  not  at  onoc 
make  up  his  mind  to  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  him.    He  however  of>encd 
a  negotiation  with  the  States  General  through  the  intervention  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  and  sent  a  confidential  emissary  to  confer  in  secret  at  Biusscls 
with  Dykvelt,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  William.     There  was 
much  discussion  about  matters  of  secondary  importance  :   but  the  great 
question  remained  unsettled.  The  French  agent  used,  in  private  conversation, 
expressions  plainly  implying  that  the  government  which  he  represented  was 
prepared  to  recognise  William  and  Mar}' :  but  no  formal  assurance  could  be 
obtained  from  him.    Just  at  the  same  time  the  King  of  Denmark  informed 
the  allies  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  France  not  to  insist  on  the 
restoration  of  James  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  but  did  not  say 
that  his  endeavours  had  as  yet  been  successful.     Meanwhile  Avaux,  who  was 
now  Ambassador  at  Stockholm,  mioTtneA.  vVvt  ^ycv^o^  ^nj^^w  viv«l,  as  the 
dignity  of  ail  crowned  heads  had  beeu  ouVraiigeA  Sxv  \}£vt  ^^.tskjtcv.  cA  ^^\q«s^>0w5. 

*  Sec  the  Monthly  Mercuries  and  London  Gax^^c.  ^^-V^--;^;^^^:^>^-«^^ 
nnd  December,  1693  ;  Dangeau,  Sept.  S'  «7i  ^*=*^  »^»  ^^^'  a\  ,  ^^^-^ 
tion,  i6q3. 
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Most  Christian  King  felt  assured  that  not  only  neutral  po»vers,  but  even  the 
Emperor,  would  try  to  find  some  expedient  which  might  remove  so  grave  a 
cause  of  quarrel.  The  expedient  at  which  Avaux  hinted  doubtless  was  that 
James  should  waive  his  rights,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent 
to  England,  bred  a  Protestant,  adopted  by  William  and  Mary,  and  declared 
their  heir.  To  such  an  arrangement  William  would  probably  have  had  no 
strong  personal  objection.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  he  neither  would 
nor  could  have  made  it  a  condition  of  peace  with  France.  Who  should  reign 
in  England  was  a  question  to  be  decided  by  England  alone.* 

It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation  conducted  in  this  manner 
wxs  merely  meant  to  divide  the  confederates.  William  understood  the 
whole  importance  of  the  conjuncture.  He  had  not,  it  may  be,  the  eye  of  a 
great  captain  for  all  the  turns  of  a  battle.  But  he  had,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  the  eye  of  a  great  statesman  for  all  the  turns  of  a  war.  That 
France  had  at  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  she 
felt  herself  spent  and  sinking.  That  those  overtures  were  made  with  ex- 
treme  reluctance  and  hesitation  proved  that  she  had  not  yet  come  to  a 
temper  in  which  it  was  possible  to  have  peace  with  her  on  fair  terms.  He 
saw  that  the  enemy  was  beginning  to  give  ground,  and  that  this  was  the 
lime  to  assume  the  offensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring  up  every  reserve. 
But  whether  the  opportunity  should  be  seired  or  lost  it  did  not  belong  to 
him  to  decide.  The  King  of  France  might  levy  troops  and  exact  taxes 
without  any  limit  save  that  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  on  despotism. 
But  the  King  of  Enj^land  could  do  nothing  without  the  support  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported him  zealously  and  liberally,  was  not  a  body  on  which  he  could  rely. 
It  had  indeed  got  into  a  state  which  perplexed  and  alarmed  all  the  most 
.sagacious  politicians  of  that  age.  There  was  something  appalling  in  the  union 
of  such  boundless  power  and  such  boundless  caprice.  The  fate  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  English 
people  ;  and  there  was  no  public  man  who  could  venture  to  say  with  confi- 
dence what  those  representatives  might  not  be  induced  to  vote  within  twenty- 
four  hours.+  William  painfully  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  prince 
dependent  on  an  assembly  so  violent  at  onetime,  so  languidat  another,  toeffect 
anything  great.  Indeed,  though  no  sovereign  did  so  much  to  secure  and  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  sovereign  loved  the  House 
of  Commons  less.  Nor  is  this  strange  ;  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very 
worst.  He  saw  it  when  it  had  just  acquired  the  jiower,  and  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  gravity,  of  a  senate.  In  his  letters  to  Heinsius  he  perpetually 
complains  of  the  endless  talking,  the  factious  squabbling,  the  inconstancy, 
the  dilatoriness  of  the  body  which  his  situation  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
treat  with  deference.  His  complaints  were  by  no  means  unfounded  :  but  he 
had  not  discovered  either  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  the  evil. 

The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Revolution  had  made  in  the 
situation  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  another  change  ^^  ^i^j,, 
necessary  ;  and  that  other  change  had  not  yet  taken  place.    There  nccevwy 
was  parliamentary  government :  but  there  was  no  Ministry  ;  and,  menuiygo- 
without  a  Ministry,  the  working  of  a  parliamentary  government,  veruraent 
such  as  ours,  must  always  be  unsteady  and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  exercise 

*  Correspondence  of  William  and  Hein>ius  ;  Danish  Note,  dated  Dec.  j^,  1693.  The 
note  delivered  by  Avaux  to  the  Swedish  government  at  this  time  will  be  found  in  Lam- 
beTty*5  Collection  and  in  the  Acte-*  et  Memoires  des  N<5gociations  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswick. 

t  **  Sir  John  Lowther  say^  nobody  can  know  one  day  v/Vva\.  ?i  Vlow*c  «A  C^tKiwoivft. 
would  do  the  aext;  in  which  aJi  agreed  with  him."    TYvcie  TtuvAxVa^At  "««ot^s  >ii«x* 
written  bv  Caermartben  on  the  margin  of  a  jiaper  drawn  up  "b-y  KocVvc^Vcx  vtv  K\vs>JsX  >^">- 
Dalrympfc,  Appendix  to  ptm  ii.  chnp.  7. 
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a  control  over  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  administratioiL  And  3«t 
it  is  evident  that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred  people,  even  if  they  were 
intellectually  much  above  the  average  of  the  members  of  die  best  Parliamat, 
even  if  every  one  of  them  were  a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  would  be  unfit  for 
executive  functions.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  every  lai^  coUectioD  of 
human  beings,  however  well  educated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  a 
mob  ;  and  a  country  of  which  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  is  a  mob  is 
surely  in  a  perilous  situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  can  1 
exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  the  executive  government,  without  as-  I 
suming  functions  such  as  can  never  be  well  discharged  by  a  body  so  name- 
rous  and  so  variously  composed.  An  institution  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
times  of  the  Plantagenets,  of  the  Tudors,  or  of  the  Stuarts,  an  institution 
not  known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  mentioned  in  any  statute,  an  insti- 
tution of  which  such  writers  as  De  Lolme  and  Blackstone  take  no  notice, 
l)cgan  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution,  grew  rapidly  into  impoit- 
ance,  became  firmly  established,  and  is  now  almost  as  essential  a  part  oi  our 
polity  as  the  Parliament  itself.     This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

llie  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  leading  members  of  the  two 
Houses.      It  is  nominated  by  the  Crown  :  but  it  consists  exclusively  of 
statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree,  in  the 
main,  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Among 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  distributed  the  great  departments  of  the 
administration.     Each  Minister  conducts  the  ordinary  business  of  his  own 
office  without  reference  to  his  colleagues.     But  the  most  important  business 
of  every  office,  and  especially  such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
Ministry.     In  Parliament  the  Ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  executive  government.     If  one  of  them  dissents 
from  the  rest  on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  of  compromise,  it  is  bis 
duty  to  retire.     While  the  Ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parliamen- 
tary majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against  opposition,  and  rejects 
every  motion  which  reflects  on  them  or  is  Ukely  to  embarrass  them.    If  they 
forfeit  that  confidence,  if  the  parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with  the  way  in  which  the  preroga- 
tive of  mercy  is  used,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  aflairs,  with  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Commons 
should  take  on  themselves  the  business  of  administration,  that  they  should 
request  the  Crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  pardon 
one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular 
basis  or  to  send  an  expedition  to  a  particular  place.    They  have  merely  to 
declare  that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  Ministry,  and  to  ask  for  a  Ministry 
which  they  can  trust 

It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  constituted,  and  thus  changed,  that  the 
English  government  has  long  been  conducted  in  general  conformity  with  the 
deliberate  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully 
free  from  the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of  governments  administered  by 
large,  tumultuous  and  divided  assemblies.     A  few  distinguished  persons, 
agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are  the  confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the 
Sovereign  and  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.     In  the  closet  they  speak  with 
tlie  authority  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.     In  Parliament  they  speak  with  the  authority  or  men  versed 
in  great  affairs  and  acquainted  wll\i  a\V  \.Vve  ^iecxeXs  oiC  vVvfc  ^vaAe..    TVvmls  the 
Cabinet  has  something  of  the  popuUr  c\vax2icvw  ol  «.  xc^^e&fcwv^vvNt  VkcA^j  \ 
and  the  representative  body  lias  somdYvVn^  o^  Wv^  ^rctvVJ  oS.  ^  Q^iJcivcv^v. 
Sometimes  the  .«;tate  of  parties  \s  sucYv  vYvaXxvo  ^Vo\  m^xvviVv^  c;«.\. 
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brought  together  possesses  the  full  confidence  and  steady  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  must  be 
a  weak  Ministry ;  and  there  will  probably  be  a  rapid  succession  of  weak 
Ministries.  At  such  times  the  House  of  Commons  never  fails  to  get  into  a 
state  which  no  person  friendly  to  representative  government  can  contemplate 
without  uneasiness,  into  a  state  which  may  enable  us  to  form  some  faint 
notion  of  the  state  of  that  House  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
William.  The  notion  is  indeed  but  faint ;  for  the  weakest  Ministry  has 
great  power  as  a  regulator  of  parliamentary  proceedings  ;  and  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  Ministry  at  all. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  institution,  an 
institution  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  working  of  our  other  The  first 
institutions.  The  first  Ministry  was  the  work,  partly  of  mere  IJjIitSiy 
chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom  ;  not  however  of  that  highest  wisdom  formed. 
which  is  conversant  with  great  principles  of  political  philosophy,  but  of  that 
lower  wisdom  which  meets  daily  exigencies  by  daily  expedients.  Neither 
William  nor  the  most  enlightened  of  his  advisers  fully  understood  the  nature 
and  importance  of  that  noiseless  revolution, — for  it  was  no  less, — which  be- 
gan about  the  close  of  1693,  and  was  completed  about  the  close  of  1696. 
But  everybody  could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of  1693,  the  chief  offices  in 
the  government  were  distributed  not  unequally  between  the  two  great  parties, 
that  the  men  who  held  those  offices  were  perpetually  caballing  against  each 
other,  haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes  of  censure  on  each  other, 
exhibiting  articles  of  impeachment  against  each  other,  and  that  the  temper 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wild,  ungovernable  and  uncertain.  Every- 
body could  perceive  that  at  the  close  of  1696,  all  the  principal  servants  of 
the  Crown  were  Whigs,  closely  bound  together  by  public  and  private  ties, 
and  prompt  to  defend  one  another  against  every  attack,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  arrayed  in  good  order  under  those  leaders, 
and  had  learned  to  move,  like  one  man,  at  the  word  of  command.  The 
history  of  the  period  of  transition  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  change  was 
effected  is  in  a  high  degree  curious  and  interesting. 

The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in  forming  the  first  English 
Ministry  had  once  been  but  too  well  known,  but  had  long  hidden  o  a  1  j 
himself  from  the  public  gaze,  and  had  but  recently  emerged  from  ""  *'^"  ' 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the  remains 
of  an  ignominous  and  disastrous  life.  During  that  period  of  general  terror 
and  confusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  James,  Sunderland  disappeared. 
It  was  high  time  :  for  of  all  the  agents  of  the  fallen  government  ne  was, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Jeffreys,  the  most  odious  to  the  nation.  Few 
knew  that  Sunderland's  voice  had  in  secret  been  given  against  the  spoliation  of 
Magdalene  College  and  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops :  but  all  knew  that  he 
had  signed  numerous  instalments  dispensing  with  statutes,  that  he  had  sate 
in  the  High  Commission,  that  he  had  turned  or  pretended  to  turn  Papist, 
that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  his  apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  as 
a  witness  against  the  oppressed  fatners  of  the  Church.  He  had  indeed  atoned 
for  many  crimes  by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deliverance  and  retribution  was  at  hand, 
he  had,  by  a  most  dexterous  and  seasonable  treason,  earned  his  pardon. 
During  the  three  months  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  arma- 
ment in  Torbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  services  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  over-rate  either  the  wickedness 
or  the  utility.  To  him  chiefly  it  was  owing  that,  at  the  most  critical  moment 
in  our  history,  a  French  army  was  not  menacing  ihe  Ba.ta.v\tciv^xv>A«t,^sv\ 
a  French  fieet  hovering  about  the  English  coast.  V^VWiaxa  co>3\«^TioVvi\^- 
out  staining  his  own  honoixr^  refuse  to  protect  one  NirYvom\ve\vaAT«>X.sc.T>x^^ 


Highness  wouU  !«  Uelighled  In  litnr  of  iliu  aiit^i  iif  III 
Judaa,  wboac  Jjipennuice  on  Tower  Hill  was  inipaiieni 
Londm.  SniKlerlUKl  w«  thrown  into  prison,  ami  rem. 
urder  Ibr  bit  releau  urived  from  Whileliall.  lie  it 
AinaUrdain,  Add  there  dionf^d  hii  Tcligion  again.  H 
edified  his  wife  u  much  rs  hi*  Hm  apostsK^  bad  edilicd 
Cminltu  trrole  10  iisure  her  )iioui  friend)  m  England  tl 
lord'i  heart  bad  at  hut  been  renlly  loached  hy  divine  g 
spite  of  all  her  afflictions,  she  wai  comforted  by  seeing  1 
vert.  We  may,  liowever,  williout  nnvTiolation  of  Christ' 
that  he  was  Mill  (he  ume  IiImi:,  ciilous  Sunderland  n 
Iwrore.  hoi!  mnde  lionrepaux  nliiidiler  by  denying  ihe  e 
and  liod.  at  the  Mme  time,  won  the  heart  of  James  by  pi 
in  trsDsulHtanlialion.  In  n,  short  time  the  banislied 
apology  for  his  conduct.  I'his  aiiology.  when  examine 
amount  merely  lo  a  confesEion  ibit  he  had  committed  i 
iu  ordtr  lo  gnin  James's  iavonr,  and  another  series  in  o 
involved  in  James's  ruin.  The  writer  concluded  by  an 
lion  la  pasM  all  the  re^^t  of  his  life  in  penitence  and  pray* 
from  Amiterdam  to  Uttecht.  and  ni  Utrecht  made  bin: 
his  regular  and  devout  attendance  on  the  ministrations  of  I 
Ifhi*  letters  and  those  of  hia  wife  w'ere  lo  be  tnisled,  1 
•villi  ambition.  He  longed  indeed  lo  be  permitted  to  r 
Ibat  be  mighl  agnin  enjoy  and  i<iipi.1ise  the  favours  of 
his  inlcchambers  mighl  again  be  filled  by  the  daily  r 
ihw  he  mighl  see  again  'lie  turf,  ihe  trees,  and  the  fi 
-  .— ■      Hi.  ,„l^.  ^,^1,  ,jg,  ,„  1^  sufTereil  lo  em 
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in  Parliament,  receive  some  marked  affront.  He  therefore,  very  pnidenlly, 
xtole  down  to  Westminster,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  on  a  day  to  which 
the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by  the  royal  command,  and  on  which  they  met 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  adjourning  again.  He  had  just  time  to  present 
himself,  to  take  the  oaths,  to  sign  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation, 
and  to  resume  his  seat.  None  of  the  few  peers  who  were  present  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  any  remark.*  It  was  not  till  the  year  1692  that  he 
began  to  attend  regularly.  He  was  silent  :  but  silent  he  had  always  been 
in  large  assemblies,  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  His  talents 
were  not  those  of  a  public  speaker.  The  art  in  which  he  surpassed  all  men 
was  the  art  of  whispering.  His  tact,  his  quick  eye  for  the  foibles  of  indi- 
viduals, his  caressing  manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and,  above  all,  his 
apparent  frankness,  made  him  irresistible  in  private  conversation.  By 
means  of  these  qualities  he  had  governed  James,  and  now  aspired  to  govern 
William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But  Sunderland  succeeded  in 
obtaining  such  a  measure  of  favour  and  influence  as  excited  much  surprise 
and  some  indignation.  In  truth,  scarcely  any  mind  was  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  witchery  of  his  talk  and  of  his  manners.  Every  man  is  prone  to 
believe  in  the  gratitude  and  attachment  even  of  the  most  worthless  persons 
on  whom  he  has  conferred  great  benefits.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  thought 
strange  that  the  most  skilful  of  all  flatterers  should  have  been  heard  with 
favour,  when  he,  with  every  outward  sign  of  strong  emotion,  implored  per- 
mission to  dedicate  all  his  faculties  to  the  service  of  the  generous  protector 
to  whom  he  owed  property,  liberty,  life.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  King  was  deceived.  He  may  have  thought,  with  good 
reason,  that,  though  little  confidence  could  l)e  placed  in  Sunderland's 
professions,  much  confidence  might  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  situation  ;  and 
the  truth  is  that  Sunderland  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  more  faithful  servant 
than  a  less  depraved  man  might  have  been.  He  did  indeed  make,  in  pro- 
found secrecy,  some  timid  overtures  towards  a  reconciliation  with  James. 
But  it  may  he.  confidently  aftinned  that,  even  had  thosd  overtures  been 
graciously  received, — and  they  appear  to  have  been  received  very  un- 
graciously,— the  twice  turned  renegade  would  never  have  rendered  any  real 
service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  He  well  knew  that  he  had  done  that  which 
at  Saint  Gennains  must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.  It  was  not  merely  that 
he  hnd  been  treacherous  and  ungrateful.  Marlborough  had  been  as  treache- 
rous and  as  ungrateful  ;  and  Marlborough  had  been  pardonetl.  But  Marl- 
lK)rough  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  impious  hypocrisy  of  counterfeiting  the 
signs  of  conversion.  Marll)orough  haa  not  pretended  to  be  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine  grace,  to  pine  for  union 
with  the  only  true  Church.  Marlborough  lia<l  not,  when  Popery  was  in  the 
ascindant,  crossed  himself,  shrived  himself,  done  penance,  taken  the  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  and,  as  soon  as  a  turn  of  fortune  came,  apostatised  back 
again,  and  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that,  when  he  knelt  at  the  confes- 
sional and  received  the  host,  he  was  merely  laughing  at  the  King  and  the 
jiriests.  The  crime  of  Sunderland  was  one  which  could  never  be  forgiven 
liy  James ;  and  a  crime  which  could  never  be  ftirgiven  by  James  was,  in 
Mome  sen.se,  a  recommendation  to  William.  The  Court,  nay,  the  Council, 
was  full  of  men  who  might  hope  to  prosper  if  the  banished  King  were  re- 
.Ktored.  But  Sunderland  had  left  himself  no  retreat.  He  had  broken  down 
all  the  bridges  behind  him.  lie  had  been  so  false  to  one  side  that  he  must 
of  necessity  be  true  to  the  other.  That  he  was  in  the  main  true  to  the 
government  which  now  ]>rotectc»<l  him  there  is  no  reason  to  dowbl*,  -aLwd, 
hc'mg  true,  he  could  not  }mt  l)e  u.^^eful.    He  was,  \i\somcTes\»<iC.Vs,^m\tv^TC\»5 

•  I^)rils'  Journals,  April  aft,  xf^\. 
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qualified  to  be  at  that  time  an  adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  had  exactly  the 
talents  and  the  knowledge  which  William  wanted.  The  two  together  woold 
have  made  up  a  consummate  statesman.  The  master  was  capable  of  foiming^ 
and  executing  large  designs,  but  was  n^Iigent  of  those  small  arts  in  which  the 
servant  excelled.  The  master  saw  farther  off  than  other  men ;  but  what 
was  near  no  man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  servant.  The  master,  though  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  politics  of  the  great  community  of  nations,  nefcr 
thoroughly  understood  the  politics  of  h&  own  kingdom.  The  servant  was 
perfectly  well  informed  as  to  the  temper  and  the  organisation  of  the  English 
factions,  and  as  to  the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  the  character  of  every 
Englishman  of  note. 

Early  in  1 693,  it  was  rumoured  that  Sunderland  was  consolted  on  all  im- 
portant questions  relating  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  realm ;  and 
the  rumour  became  stronger  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  come  up  to 
London  in  the  autumn,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  large  mansion  near  WhitoiaU* 
The  coffeehouse  politicians  were  confident  that  he  was  about  to  hold  some 
high  office.     As  yet,  however,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  be  contend  with  tbc 
reality  of  power,  and  to  leave  the  show  to  others.* 

His  opinion  was  that,  so  long  as  the  King  tried  to  balance  the  two  great 
Sunderland  parties,  against  each  other,  and  to  divide  his  favour  equally  ^^ 
Scln^u)^*'  tween  them,  both  would  think  themselves  ill  used,  and  neitbo" 
jfivethe  would  lend  to  the  government  that  hearty  and  steady  support 
K^he*'"^*^  which  was  now  greatly  needed.  His  Majesty  must  make  up  his 
whijfs.  mind  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  one  or  the  other ;  and  there 
were  three  weighty  reasons  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached  to  the  reigning 
Reasons  for  dynasty.     In  their  view  the  Revolution  had  been,  not  merely  ne- 
pre'ferring    cessary,  uot  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and  glorious.     It  had 
the  Whigs,   yy^^^  ^^  triumph  of  their  political  theory.     When  they  swore 
allegiance  to  William,  they  swore  without  scruple  or  reservation  ;  and  they 
were  so  far  from  having  any  doubt  about  his  title  that  they  thought  it  the 
best  of  all  titles.  -  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  very  generally  disapproved 
of  that  vote  of  the  Convention  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne.    Some 
of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him  only  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  injure  him.     Others,  though 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  obey  him  as  King  in  fact,  denied  that  he  was 
King  by  right,  and,  if  they  were  loyal  to  him,  were  loyal  without  enthu- 
siasm.   There  could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two  parties 
it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  matter  on  which  his  heart  was 
at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were,  as  a  body,  prepared  to  support  him  strenu» 
ously,  and  the  Tories  were,  as  a  Ixjdy,  inclined  to  thwart  him.  The  minds 
of  men  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the  question,  in  what  way  the 
war  ought  to  be  carried  on.  To  that  question  the  two  parties  returned  very 
different  answers.  An  opinion  had  during  many  months  been  growing 
among  the  Tories  that  the  policy  of  England  ought  to  be  strictly  insular  ; 
that  she  ought  to  leave  the  defence  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the  States 
General,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  ;  that  she 
ought  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  vigour  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only  such 
an  army  as  might,  with  the  help  of  the  militia,  be  sufficient  to  repel  an 
invasion.  It  was  plain  that,  if  such  a  system  were  adopted,  there  might  be 
an  immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the 
nation.  But  the  Whigs  maintained  that  \.\v\s  leVvel  vjo\s\dVife  dfcaxV«j  Y<^xdk\ascd. 
Many  thousands  of  brave  English  soVdvexs  'wwt  xvow  Vcv^V«v^«^  N.^\  ^^ 
allies  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  tYveYieTvcVv  ^xom  \»y:m^^wN&  vcw  v^x^ 

*  L'Hcrmitage,  Sept-  U,  Oct.  ^,  ^^3- 
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Namur  in  1692,  Charleroy  in  1693.  If  the  English  troops  were  withdrawn, 
it  was  all  but  certain  that  Ostend,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  would  fall.  The 
German  Princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for  himself.  The  Spanish 
Netherlands  would  probably  be, annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  The 
United  Provinces  would  be  again  as  hard  pressed  as  in  1672,  and  would 
accept  whatever  terms  Lewis  mieht  be  pleased  to  dictate.  In  a  few  months, 
he  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  against  our  island. 
Then  would  come  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  It  might  well  be  hoped 
that  we  should  be  able  to  defend  our  soil  even  against  such  a  general  and 
such  an  army  as  had  won  the  battle  of  Landen.  But  the  fight  must  be  long 
and  hard.  How  many  fertile  counties  would  be  turned  into  deserts,  how 
many  flourishing  towns  would  be  laid  in  ashes,  before  the  invaders  were 
destroyed  or  driven  out !  One  triumphant  campaign  in  Kent  and  Middle- 
sex would  do  more  to  impoverish  the  nation  than  ten  disastrous  campaigns 
in  Brabant.  Those  Belgian  fortresses,  in  the  fate  of  which  shallow  politicians 
imagined  that  we  had  no  interest,  were  in  truth  the  outworks  o!  London. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  dispute  between  the  two  great  factions  was,  dur- 
ing seventy  years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as  our  country  was  at  war  with 
France.  That  England  ought  never  to  attempt  great  military  operations  on 
the  Continent  continued  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of  the 
Tories  till  the  French  Revolution  produced  a  complete  change  in  their  feel- 
ings.* As  the  chief  object  of  William  was  to  open  the  campaign  of  1694  in 
Flanders  with  an  immense  display  of  force,  it  was  sufficient^  clear  to  whom 
he  must  look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger  party  in  Parliament. 
The  general  election  of  1690,  indeed,  had  not  been  favourable  to  them. 
They  had  been,  for  a  time,  a  minority:  but  they  had  ever  since  been  constantly 
gaining  ground  :  they  were  now  in  number  a  full  half  of  the  Lower  House  : 
and  their  effective  strength  was  more  than  proportioned  to  their  number  : 
for  in  energy,  alertness,  and  discipline,  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  their 
opponents.     Their  organisation  was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  ^. .  . 
afterwards  became :  but  they  had  already  begim  to  look  for  guidance  the  whig 
to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men,  which  was  long  afterwards  ***"'• 
widely  known  by  the  name  of  the  Junto.     There  is,  i^erhaps,  no  parallel 
in  history,  ancient  or  modem,  to  the  authority  exercised  by  this  council, 
during  twenty  troubled  years,  over  the  Whig  body.    The  men  who  acquired 
that  authority  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  continued  to  possess  it, 
without  interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  till  George  the  First  was 
on  the  throne. 

One  of  these  men  was  Russell.  Of  his  shameful  dealings  with  the  Court 
of  Saint  Germains  we  possess  proofs  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  «^^, 
But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before  the  world  till  he  had  been  many 
years  dead.  If  rumours  of  his  guilt  got  abroad,  they  were  vague  and  im- 
probable :  they  rested  on  no  evidence  :  they  could  be  traced  to  no  trustworthy 
author  ;  and  they  might  well  be  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  Jacobite 
calumnies.  What  was  quite  certain  was  that  he  sprang  from  an  illustrious 
house  which  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for  liberty  and  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  that  he  had  signed  the  invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
that  he  had  landed  with  the  Deliverer  at  Torbay,  that  he  had  in  Parliament, 
on  all  occasions,  spoken  and  voted  as  a  zealous  Whig,  that  he  had  won  a 

*  It  ui  amusinz  to  se«  how  JohnsonN  Toryism  breaks  out  where  we  should  hardly  ex- 
pect to  find  it.     Hastings  says,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,— 

"  I^t  us  be  back'd  with  God  and  with  the  seas 
Which  He  hath  ^ven  for  fence  imprefnuible. 
And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourselves  " 

"This,"  says  Johnson  in  a  note,  "  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man  who,  in  any  age, 
understood  and  favoured  the  interest  of  England. 
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great  victory,  that  he  had  saved  his  country  from  an  invasion,  and  that,  since 
he  had  left  the  A(imiralty,  everything  had  gone  wrong.  We  cannot  there- 
fore wonder  that  hid  influence  over  his  party  should  have  been  considenble: 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the  Junto,  and  hi  some 
^^^       respects,  the  greatest  man  of  that  age.  was  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers. 
He  was  eaually  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  anontor 
and  as  a  writer.     His  speeches  have  perished  ;  but  his  State  papers  remain, 
and  are  models  of  terse,  luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence.     lie  had  left  a 
great  reputation  in  the  I  louse  of  Commons,  where  he  had,  during  four  years, 
been  always  heard  with  delight  ;  and  the  Whig  members  still  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings  under  his  roof.     In  the  gral 
place  to  which  he  had  recently  l>een  promoted,  he  had  so  borne  himself 
that,  after  a  very  few  months,  even  faction  and  envy  had  ceased  to  mnrmor 
at  his  elevation.     In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge,  an 
intellect  comprehensive,  quick  and  acute,   diligence,    int^riiy,  patience, 
suavity.    In  council,  the  cilm  wis<lom,  which  he  possessed  in  a  measurerarely 
found  among  men  of  parts  so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  his,  acquired 
for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.     The  superiority  of  his  powers  appeared 
not  less  clearly  in   private  circles.     The   charm  of  his  conversation  was 
heightened  by  the  frankness  with  which  lie  jwured  out  his  thoughts.*    His 
good  temper  and  his  good  breeding  never  failetl.     His  gesture,  his  look, 
his  tones  were  expressive  of  l)enevoleiice.      I  lis  humanity  was  the  more  re- 
markable; because  he  had  received  from  nature  a  body  such  as  is  generally 
found  united  with  a  peevish  and  irritable  mind.     His  life  was  one  long 
malady  :  his  nerves  were  weak  :  his  complexion  was  livid  :  his  face  was 
prematurely  wrinkled.     Yet  his  enemies  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  ever 
«»nce,  during  a  long  and  troubled  public  life,  been  goade<l,  even  by  sudden 
provocation,  into  vehemence  inconsistent  with  the  mild  dignity  of  his  char- 
acter.    All  that  was  left  to  them  was  to  assert  that  his  disposition  was  very 
far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  he  was  reallv  prone  to 
ihc  angry  passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while  his  voice  was  soft,  and  his 
words  kind  and  courteous,  his   delicate   frame  wa^  almost  convulsed  by 
suppressed  emotion.     It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  reproach  is  the 
highest  of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told  ns  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Somers  was  not  competent  to  instruct  and  to 
delight.  He  had  never  travelled  ;  and,  in  that  age,  an  Englishman  who 
h;id  not  travelled  was  generally  thought  unqualified  to  give  an  opinion  on 
works  of  art.  Kut  connoisseurs  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican 
.and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the  taste  of  Somers  in  painting 
and  sculpture  was  exquisite.  Philolc^jy  was  oT>e  of  his  favourite  pursuits. 
He  had  traversed  the  whole  vast  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient  and 
niixlern.  He  was  at  once  a  munificent  and  a  severely  judicious  patron  of 
j^enius  and  learning.  Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somcm  Addi- 
son was  drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  college.    In  distant  countries  the  name 

*  Swift,  in  hi«!  Inquirj'  into  the   Behaviour  of  the  Queen's  last  Minislrr,  mentions 

S.jmer.f  as  a  per&on  o(  great  abilities,  who  used  to  talk  in  so  frank  a  manner  that  he 

sjcmed  to  discover  the  bottom  of  Hi*  heart.     In  the  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change  in 

the  Queen's  Ministry,  Swift  says  that  Somers  had  one  and  only  one  unconversable  fault, 

formality.     It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  how  the  same  man  can  be  the  most  unre- 

-■♦•rved  of  companions,  and  yet  err  on  the  side  of  formality.     Yet  there  may  be  truth  in 

hoth  docriptions.      It  is  well  known  that  Swift  loved  to  Like  rude  liberties  with  men  of 

hii^h  rank,  and  fancied  tliat,  by  domg  so,  he  asserted  hit  own  independence.     He   has 

bcL-n  justly  bLimed  for  this  fault  by  his  two  illustriutis  biographers,  both  of  them  men  of 

spirit  At  /east  as  independent  as  his,  Sanv\\«\  5o\\tiv>T\  wnA  ^«\v\sc  Sccvvx,    \  %\x-vv«^^-V»a'k- 

he  showed  a  di.sposition  to  behave  Vuh  oWenMve  ^amVVx^rvVv  \.o 'isowvtxs,  ^v^eLxJcv^x^svovcvw^ 

not  choosinfr  to  submit  to  impertinence,  a^A  not  VxAurx^;  vvi\>e  Wt^  vq j^^vxv x^^x^ 

in  seirde fence,  to  a  ceremonious  poWtetvess  vrVtcVvV^  ucv«  ^omX^Wm^  vt«:.Nxs.e.vo^«ft 

Locke  or  Addi>on. 
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of  Somers  was  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  great  scholars  and 
]>oets  who  had  never  seen  his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  I^clerc.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Filicaja.  Neither  political  nor  religious  differences  pre- 
vented him  from  extending  his  powerful  protection  to  merit.  Hickes,  the 
fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of  all  the  nonjurors,  obtained,  by  the  influence 
of  Somers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiquities  in  freedom  and  safety. 
Vertue,  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  was  raised  by  the  discriminating  and 
liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  opponents  was  the  more 
honourable  to  him  because  he  was  no  waverer  in  politics.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  public  life  he  was  a  steady  Whig.  His  voice  was 
indeed  always  raised,  when  his  party  was  dominant  in  the  State,  against 
violent  and  vindictive  counsels  :  but  he  never  forsook  his  friends,  even  when 
their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not  denied  even  by  his 
detractors.  The  most  acrimonious  Tories  were  forced  to  admit,  with  an 
ungracious  snarl  which  increased  the  value  of  their  praise,  that  he  had  all 
the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in  him  alone  among  his 
contemporaries  brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated  with 
the  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  ensures  success  in  life.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that,  in  the  foulest  of  all  the  many  lil>els  which  were  pub- 
lished against  him,  he  was  slandered  under  the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his 
abilities  could  not  Ixi  questioned,  he  was  charged  witli  irreligion  and  im- 
morality. That  he  was  heterodox  all  the  country  vicars  and  foxhunting 
squires  firmly  believed  :  but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy 
there  were  many  different  opinions.  He  seems  to  have  l)ecn  a  Low  Church- 
man of  the  school  of  Tillotsori,  whom  he  always  loved  and  honoured  ;  and 
he  was,  like  Tillotson,  called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian, 
a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist. 

llie  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magistrate  was  malignantly 
scrutinised  ;  and  tales  were  told  about  his  liliertinism  which  went  on  growing 
till  they  became  too  absurd  for  the  credulity  even  of  party  spirit.  At  last, 
long  after  he  had  Ixjen  condemned  to  flannel  and  chicken  broth,  a  wretched 
courtesan,  who  had  probably  never  seen  him  except  in  the  stage  box  at  the 
theatre,  when  she  was  following  her  vocation  below  in  a  mask,  publishc<l  a 
lampoon  in  which  she  described  him  as  the  master  of  a  harem  more  costly 
than  the  Great  Turk's.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
n  small  nucleus  of  truth  round  which  this  great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and 
iliat  the  wisdom  and  selfcommand  which  Somers  never  wanted  in  the 
senate,  on  the  judgment  seat,  at  the  council  lx)ard,  or  in  the  society  of  wits, 
scholars,  and  philosophers,  were  not  always  proof  against  female  attractions.* 

Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was  Charles  Montague.  He  was 
often,  when  he  had  risen  to  power,  honours,  and  riches,  called  an  ^^ 

upstart  by  tliose  who  envied  his  success.     I'hat  they  should  have    °"  *^"* 
called  him  so  may  seem  strange  ;  for  few  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time  coukl 

*  The  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  invectives  against  him  arc  innumerable.  Perhaps 
the  best  w.iy  to  come  to  a  \\x<l  judgment  would  be  to  collect  all  that  ha»  been  said  abouc 
him  by  Swift  and  by  Addison.  They  were  the  two  keenest  observers  of  their  time  ;  and 
I  hey  both  knew  him  well.  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  till  Swift  turned  Tory,  Im 
nlways  extolled  Somers,  not  only  as  the  most  accomplished,  but  as  the  mo&t  virtuous  of 
men.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  arc  these  words,  "There  is  no  virtue,  either 
of  a  public  or  private  life,  which  some  circumstances  of  your  own  have  not  often  pWH 
duced  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  ; "  and  again,  "  I  should  be  very  loth  the  bright  examptar 
of  your  Lordship's  virtues  should  be  lost  to  other  eyes,  both  for  their  sake  and  your  owTa." 
In  the  Discourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  at  M\vct^saTvd  V^oxivn»^TW!:^^s\^>^«.Yaa». 

Ariatides.    After  Swift  had  rntted,  he  de>cribcd  Somcts  a%  a  mMi >k\vq  **  ^5««w.v««^ ^ *».- 

cclJent  qualifications  except  virtue." 
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show  such  a  pedigree  as  his.  He  sprang  from  a  family  as  old  as  the  Con* 
quest :  he  was  in  the  succession  to  an  earldom  ;  and  he  was,  by  the  pttennl 
side,  cousin  of  three  earls.  But  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  yoonger 
brother ;  and  that  phrase  had,  ever  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare  aiid 
Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time,  been  proverbially  used  to  designate 
71  person  so  poor  as  to  be  broken  to  the  most  abject  servitude  or  ready  for 
the  most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church,  was  entered  on  the 
foundation  of  Westminster,  and,  after  distinguishing  himself  there  by  Aill 
in  Latin  versification,  was  sent  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cam- 
bridge the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still  dominant  in  the  schools.  But 
a  few  select  spirits  had  separated  from  the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience 
round  a  far  greater  teacher.*  Conspiaious  among  the  youths  of  high  pro- 
mise who  were  proud  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick  and  venatile 
Montague.  Under  such  guidance  the  young  student  made  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  severe  sciences :  but  poetiy  was  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and 
when  the  University  invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  marriages  and 
funerals,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  have  surpassed  his  competitors.  His 
fame  travelled  to  London  :  he  was  thought  a  clever  lad  by  the  wits  who 
met  at  Will's,  and  the  lively  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  his 
friend  and  fellow  student  Prior,  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  was  received 
with  great  applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed  towards  the  Church.  At  a  later 
period,  when  he  was  a  peer  with  twelve  thousand  a  year,  when  his  villa  on 
the  Thames  was  regarded  as  the  most  delightful  of  all  suburban  retreats, 
when  he  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay  from  the  Imperial  cellar,  and  in  soups 
made  out  of  birds'  nests  brought   from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing  three 
guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were  fond  of  reminding  him  that  there  had  been 
a  time  when  he  had  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty  pounds, 
when  he  had  been  happy  with  a  trencher  of  mutton  chops  and  a  flagon  of 
ale  from  the  College  buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig  was  the  rarest  luxury  for 
which  he  had  dared  to  hope,     llie  Revolution  came,  and  changed  his  whole 
scheme  of  life.     He  obtained,  by  the  influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  befriending   young  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     Still,  during  a  few  months,  the  needy  scholar  hesitated  between 
politics  and  divinity.     But  it   soon  became  clear  that,  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  parliamentary  ability  must  fetch  a  higher  price  than  any  other  kind 
of  ability  ;  and  he  felt  that  in  parliamentary  ability  he  had  no  superior.   He 
was  in  the  very  situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  ;  and, 
during  some  years,  his  life  was  a  series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  of  Mulgrave  and  of 
Sprat,  it  maybe  said  that  his  fame  has  suffered  from  the  folly  of  those  editors 
who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have  persisted  in  reprinting  his  rh3mies  among 
the  works  of  the  British  poets.  There  is  not  a  year  in  which  hundreds  of 
verses  as  good  as  any  that  he  ever  wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the  Newdigate 
prize  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind 
had  indeed  great  ouickness  and  vigour,  but  not  that  kind  of  quickness  and 
vigour  which  produces  great  dramas  or  odes  ;  and  it  is  most  unjust  to  him 
that  his  Man  of  Honour  and  his  Epistle  on  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  should 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  masterpieces  of  Milton  and  Drydcn.  Other 
eminent  statesmen  and  orators,  Walpole,  Pultency,  Chatham,  Fox,  wrote 
poetry  not  better  than  his.  But  fortunately  for  them,  their  metrical  com- 
positions were  never  thought  woTt\v7  Xo  V)e  aLd.m\\\.«A.  \xv\.c>  ^.w>j  c.cJ\^-iiCvci\v  ^^ 
our  national  classics. 
It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  Oa.e  \m3L©xva\:\ati  >awict  \>afc  ^ijsxre:  q\  ^ 

*»  See  WhUtorfs  Xuto\>\o«ravW  • 
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wing,  and  to  call  the  successful  exertions  of  the  imagination  flights.  One 
poet  is  the  eagle  :  another  is  the  swan  :  a  third  modestly  likens  himself  to 
the  bee.  But  none  of  these  types  would  have  suited  Montague.  His  genius 
may  be  compared  to  that  pinion  which,  though  it  is  too  weak  to  lift  the 
ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while  she  remains  on  the  earth,  to  outrun 
hound,  horse,  and  dromedary.  If  the  man  who  possesses  this  kind  of  genius 
attempts  to  ascend  the  heaven  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful 
efforts  expose  him  to  derision.  But,  if  he  will  be  content  to  stay  in  the  ter- 
restrial region  of  business,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties  which  would  not 
enable  him  to  soar  into  a  higher  sphere  will  enable  him  to  distance  all  his 
competitors  in  the  lower.  As  a  poet  Montague  could  never  have  risen  above 
the  crowd.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  fast  becoming  supreme  in 
the  State,  and  extending  its  control  over  one  executive  department  after 
another,  the  young  adventurer  soon  obtained  a  place  very  different  from  the 
place  which  he  occupies  among  men  of  letters.  At  thirty,  he  would  gladly 
have  given  all  his  chances  in  life  for  a  comfortable  vicarage  and  a  chaplain  s 
scarf.  At  thirty-seven,  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  a  Regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  elevation  he  owed  not 
at  all  to  favour,  but  solely  to  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  his  talents 
for  administration  and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  •which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  he 
managed  the  conference  on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason, 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  On  that 
occasion  he  was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran  senators  renowned  for  their 
eloquence,  Halifax,  Rochester,  Nottingham,  Mulgrave,  and  proved  himself 
a  match  for  them  all.  He  was  sjieedily  seated  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  ; 
and  there  the  clearheaded  and  exj^rienced  Godolphin  soon  found  that  his 
young  colleague  was  his  master.  When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  of 
Commons,  Montague  had  no  rival  there.  To  this  day  we  may  discern  in 
many  parts  of  our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks  of  that  vigour- 
ous  intellect  and  daring  spirit.  The  bitterest  enemies  of  Montague  were 
unable  to  deny  that  some  of  the  expedients  which  he  had  proposed  had 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  But  it  was  said  that  these  exj>edients 
were  not  devised  by  himself.  He  was  represented,  in  a  hundred  pamphlets, 
as  the  daw  in  borrowed  plumes.  He  had  taken,  it  was  affirmed,  the  hint 
of  every  one  of  his  great  plans  from  the  writings  or  the  conversation  of  some 
ingenious  speculator.  This  reproach  was,  in  truth,  no  reproach.  We  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  same  human  being  the  talents  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  new  discoveries  in  political  science,  and  the  talents 
which  obtain  the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies  to  great  prac- 
tical reforms.  To  l)e  at  once  Adam  Smith  and  William  Pitt  is  scarcely 
possible.  It  is  surely  praise  enough  for  a  busy  politician  that  he  knows 
how  to  use  the  theories  of  others,  that  he  discerns,  among  the  schemes  of 
innumerable  theorists,  the  precise  scheme  which  is  wanted  and  which  is 
practicable,  that  he  shapes  it  to  suit  pressing  circumstances  and  popular 
numours,  that  he  proposes  it  just  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  favourably 
received,  that  he  triumphantly  defends"  it  against  all  objectors,  and  that  he 
carries  it  into  execution  with  prudence  and  energy  ;  and  to  this  praise  no 
English  statesman  has  a  fairer  claim  than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  self-knowledge  that,  from  the  moment  at 
which  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  public  life,  he  ceased  to  be  a  versi- 
fier. It  does  not  appear  that,  after  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury',  he 
ever  wTOte  a  couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  neatly  turned  lines  inscribed 
on  a  set  of  toasting  glasses  which  were  sacred  to  ibe  mo?.V\euovj\\^'^\vv^ 
beauties  of  his  time.  He  wisely  determined  to  deiWe  koTtv  xVvt  y^^*^"^  ^^ 
Qthers  a  glory  which  he  never  would   have  devWcd  iiorcv  \v\^  onnxv.      K^  ^ 
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Iatroii  of  t^imias  and  leamme  he  nnks  with  his  livo  iliualrioui  friends, 
'toniA  and  Vomers.  His  muniliceiice  rull/  e<)ualleil  Iheint  ;  and,  ihough  he 
was  inferior  to  them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he  succeeded  in  assodaliog  his 
nntne  insejiaTaLily  wllh  some  nami^  which  mil  last  as  long  as  our  Unguaip^ 
Vet  it  niiiht  bi'  ackiuiwledged  Ihni  Montague,  »-ith  admirable  i»ns,  and 
with  iiinny  i;1.uiii>  on  the  gratitude  of  hi'i  country,  hud  great  faulii,  and  uo- 
hj(>pily  fault.  Hut  of  the  ooble=t  kind.  His  held  Mas  not  stron((  enough  lo 
lH.'.ir  u'ilhont  ^'i(l<lii>L'ssthe  !^pe«d(if  his  ascent  ami  the  height  of  his  position. 
He  liecame  <  Ifin-iivoly  arrogant  and  vain.  He  was  Loo  often  cold  lo  hit  old 
friL-nds,  and  osi^-titatiou^  in  displaying  his  new  riches.  Above  all,  he  waa 
insatiably  gn-tdv  uf  ptaise,  and  liked  il  best  when  it  was  of  the  coarsest  and 
rankest  iiualiiy.     llul.  in  1693,  these  (aolls  were  less  oflensive  than  ihey 

With  Rus.>«:ll,  Siraiers,  and  Uontwue,  w»s  tJosely  colinecled,  during  ■ 
ivh.Tii..ii  1"artci  of  a  century,  a  fburtn  Wliig,  who  in  character  borv  little 
re^cmtilaiici;  to  any  of  them,  This  was  Thonuis  Wharton,  elden 
son  of  I'hih{i  Luni  WhaitoD.  Thomas  Wharton  ha-'s  been  re]>ciiiedly 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  aarnoive.  But  it  is  now  lime  to  describe 
him  more  fully.  He  was  in  bii  fortf-seventh  yew,  but  was  still  a  young 
man  in  constitution,  in  appearance,  and  in  manners.  Those  who  bated  him 
must  heartily — and  no  man  was  hated  more  heartily — admitteil  that  hi-. 
nnliLral  parts  were  excetleiil,  ami  that  he  was  equally  (|ualilied  fur  dekiii: 
and  f  .r  acliou.  The  history  of  his  luind  deserves  noiiee  :  for  il  was  llic 
history  of  many  thousands  of  minds.  His  rank  .and  abilities  made  him  so 
ciinspiaious  that  in  him  we  kre  able  to  trace  distinctly  the  origin  and  piu- 
j;ress  of  a  moral  taint  which  was  epidemic  amonjj  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  burn  in  the  liays  of  the  Covenant,  and  w^s  the  heir  uf  u  cove- 
n:inled  hou-^e.  His  father  was  renowned  as  a  dislribnlor  of  CalviniNiic  tiiicl>, 
and  a  patron  of  Calvinistic  divines.  The  boy's  lirst  years  were  |<asse'1 
amidst  (ieucva  bands,  heads  of  lank  hair,  upturned  eyes,  nasal  psaltnoily, 
and  .sermons  three  honrs  loni;.  Plays  and  poetn-i,  liitntin);  and  ilnncing, 
were  pruncribed  by  the  auiitere  discipline  of  lii<i  saintly  family.  The  fruits 
iif  this  education  lEcamc  visible,  when,  from  the  sullen  mansion  of  Puritan 
juirents,  the  hotblooiled,  quickwitted,  youni;  patrician  emerged  into  the  ^ay 
.ind  voIu]iluous  London  of  the  Kestomtioit.  Tlie  must  dissr>lule  c.ivalier-i 
>to<>l  afjliast  at  the  dissoluteness  of  the  emancii'itted  precisian.  He  e.-iiiy 
acipiired  and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  lieing  the  );ri-ale'.t  rake 
in  Kngl-iiid.  Uf  wine  indecil  he  never  became  the  slave ;  and  he  n^eil  il 
rhielly  for  the  purpose  of  makinj;  himself  the  niasti-r  of  )ii~  a~-4Fcia(es. 
lUil  10  tlie  end  of  his  long  life  the  wives  and  dan^'liiers  ol  his  nearest 
mends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentioai  plots.  The  liliahlry  of 
hi*  conversation  inuved  astonishment  even  in  that  ^e.  To  the  rolijjion  of 
Ins  country  he  olTered,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  impiety,  insults  toc)  foul 
<>i  lie  descritied.  His  mendacity  and  his  effrontery  passed  into  proverbs. 
I  )f  all  the  liars  of  his  time  he  was  the  most  delilierale,  the  nin^t  inventive, 
aiul  the  miv>t  circumstantial.  What  shame  meant  he  did  not  seem  10  under- 
stand. No  reproaches,  even  when  pointed  and  barbeil  with  the  slur|)cst 
wii,  apjieared  lo  ijivc  him  pain,  tireat  satirists,  animated  by  a  deadly  ptr- 
Minal  aversion,  exhausted  all  their  strength  in  attacks  upon  him.  They  as. 
■:iiled  him  uiili  keen  invective :  they  assailed  him  with  still  keener  irony : 
but  lln-y  found  that  neither  invective  nor  irony  cuulil  move  liiui  to  anytliinu 
Inn  an  unforced  iimile  and  a  good-humoured  curse  :  ami  ihey  at  lcn;;lli  threw 
down  the  lash,  ackiiowledjiiusj  that  it  was  imjiosable  to  make  hini  feel. 
That,  with  such  vices,  he  shoaldhave  pbyed  agi'eat  pail  in  life,  shuidd  liave 
c.irried  numerous  elections  i^ainit  the  most  furmiilaliie  opposition  by  his 
/itTSo/i.il  )xi[iularity,  should  have  had  a  large  following  in  I'lrlianiiiit.  should 
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h.ive  risen  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  seems  extmordinar)'.  But  he 
lived  in  times  when  faction  was  almost  a  madness  :  and  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  the  leader  of  a  faction.  There  was  a  single 
tie  which  he  respected.  The  falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but  one,  nc 
was  the  truest  of  Whigs.  The  religious  tenets  of  his  family  he  had  early  re- 
nounced with  contempt :  but;  to  the  politics  of  his  family  he  stedfastly  ad- 
hered through  all  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  half  a  century.  In  small 
things  and  in  great  his  devotion  to  his  party  constantly  appeared.  He  had 
the  hnest  stud  in  England  ;  and  his  delight  was  to  win  plates  from  Tories. 
Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant  county,  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  horse  of 
a  High  Church  squire  would  be  first  on  the  course,  down  came,  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  race,  \\  barton's  Careless,  who  had  ceased  to  run  at  Newmarket 
merely  for  want  of  competitors,  or  Wharton's  Gelding,  for  whom  I^wis 
the  Fourteenth  had  in  vain  offered  a  thousand  pistoles.  A  man  whose  mere 
sport  was  of  this  description  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  beaten  in  any  serious 
contest.  .Such  a  master  of  the  whole  art  of  electioneering  England  had  never 
seen.  Buckinghamshire  was  his  own  especial  province  ;  and  there  he  ruled 
without  a  rival.  But  he  extended  his  care  over  the  Whig  interest  in  York- 
shire, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Wiltshire.  Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes 
thirty,  members  of  Parliament  were  named  by  him.  As  a  canvasser  he  was 
irresistible.  He  never  foi^ot  a  face  that  he  had  once  seen.  Nay,  in  the 
towns  in  which  he  wished  to  establish  an  interest,  he  remembered,  not  only 
the  voters,  but  their  families.  His  opponents  were  confounded  by  the  strength 
of  his  memory  and  the  affability  of^  his  deportment,  and  owned  that  it  was 
impossible  to  contend  against  a  great  man  who  called  the  shoemaker  by  his 
Christian  name,  who  was  sure  that  the  butcher's  daughter  must  be  growing 
a  fine  girl,  and  who  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  blacksmith's  youngest 
boy  was  breeched.  By  such  arts  as  these  he  made  himself  so  popular  that 
his  journeys  to  the  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Sessions  resembled  royal  pro- 
gresses. The  bells  of  every  parish  through  which  he  passed  were  rung,  ami 
flowers  were  strewed  along  the  road.  It  was  commonly  believed  that,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  he  expended  on  his  parliamentary  interest  not  less 
than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which,  when  compared  with  the  value 
of  estates,  must  \yc  considered  as  equivalent  to  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  our  time. 

But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  rendered  to  the  Whig  party  was  that 
of  bringina:  in  recruits  from  the  young  aristocracy.  He  was  quite  as  dexter- 
ous a  canvasser  among  the  embroidered  coats  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffee- 
house as  among  the  leathern  aprons  at  Wycombe  and  Ailesbury.  He  had 
his  eye  on  every  boy  of  quality  who  came  of  age  ;  and  it  was  not  easy  for 
such  a  boy  to  resist  the  arts  of  a  noble,  eloouent,  and  wealthy  flatterer,  who 
united  juvenile  vivacity  to  profound  art  and  long  experience  of  the  gay  world. 
It  mattered  not  what  the  novice  preferred,  gallantry  or  field  sports,  the 
dicebox  or  the  bottle.  Wharton  soon  found  out  the  master  passion,  offered 
sympathy,  advice,  assistance,  and,  while  seeming  to  be  only  the  minister  of 
his  disciple's  pleasures,  made  sure  of  his  disciple's  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with  such  spirit  and  constancy, 
devoted  his  lime,  his  fortune,  his  talents,  his  very  vices,  judged  him,  as  was 
natural,  far  too  leniently.  He  was  widely  known  by  the  very  undeserved 
appellation  of  Honest  Tom.  Some  pious  men,  Burnet,  for  example,  and 
Addison,  averted  their  eyes  from  the  scandal  which  he  gave,  and  spoke  of 
him,  not  indeed  with  esteem,  yet  with  goodwill.  A  most  ingenious  and 
accomplished  Whig,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Charac- 
teristics, described  Wharton  as  the  most  mysterious  of  human  lacings,  as  a 
strange  compound  of  best  and  worst,  of  private  depravity  and  public  virtue, 
and  owned  himself  unable  to  understand  how  a  man  utterly  without  prin- 
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ciple  in  everyihing  but  politics  should  in  f>olitias  be  as  true  as  steel  Bat 
tiiat  which,  in  the  judgment  of  one  faction,  more  than  half  redeemed  all 
Wharton's  faults,  seemed  to  the  other  faction  to  aggravate  them  alL  The 
opinion  which  the  Tories  entertained  of  him  is  expressed  in  a  single  line 
written  after  his  death  by  the  ablest  man  of  that  party,  Jonathan  Swift : 
**  He  was  the  most  universal  villain  that  ever  L  knew.  *  Wharton's  politiol 
adversaries  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  repeatedly  tried  to  shed  it  Had  he 
not  been  a  man  of  imperturbable  temper,  dauntless  courage,  and  GODsmo* 
mate  skill  in  fence,  his  life  would  have  been  a  short  one.  But  neither 
an«;er  nor  danger  ever  deprived  him  of  his  presence  of  mind  :  he  was  an 
incomparable  swordsman  ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming  oppon- 
ents which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists  of  his  time.  His  friends  said 
that  he  had  never  given  a  challenge,  that  he  had  never  refused  one,  that  he 
had  never  taken  a  life,  and  yet  that  he  had  never  fought  without  having  his 
antagonist's  life  at  his  mercy,  t 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled  each  other  so  little  that 
it  may  be  thought  strange  that  they  should  ever  have  been  able  to  act  in 
concert.  They  did,  however,  act  in  the  closest  concert  during  many  yeta 
They  more  than  once  rose  and  more  than  once  fell  together.  But  their 
union  lasted  till  it  was  dissolved  by  death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may 
have  deserved  esteem,  none  of  them  can  be  accused  of  having  been  false  to 
his  brethren  of  the  Junto. 

While  the  gttat  body  of  the  WTiig  meml>ers  of  Parliament  was,  under 
Chiefs  of  ^^^^  ^^^  chiefs, arraying  itself  in  order  resembling  that  of  a  regular 
the  Tory  army,  the  Tories  were  in  the  state  of  a  tumultuary  militia,  undrilkd 
***^y'  and  unofficered.  They  were  numerous  ;  and  they  were  zealous: 
but  they  had  no  discipline  and  no  chief,  llie  name  of  Seymour  had  once 
been  great  among  them,  and  had  not  quite  lost  its  influence.  But,  since  he 
had  been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  he  had  disgusted  them  by  vehemently 
defending  all  that  he  had  himself,  when  out  of  place,  vehemently  attacked. 
They  had  once  looked  up  to  the  Speaker,  Trevor :  but  his  greediness,  im- 
]>u(lence,  and  venality  were  now  so  notorious  that  all  respectable  gentlemen, 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in  the  chair.  Of  the  ok! 
Tory  members  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  alone  had  much  weight.  Indeed 
the  real  leaders  of  the  party,  as  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  leaden,  were 
men  bred  in  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  Toryism,  men  who  had  carried 
Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  rejmblicanism,  and  who  had  long  been  considered 
not  merely  as  Low  Churchmen,  but  as  more  than  half  Presb3rterians.  Of 
these  men  the  most  eminent  were  two  great  Herefordshire  squires,  Robert 
Harley  and  Paul  Foley. 

The  space  which  Robert  Harley  fills  in  the  history  of  three  reigns,  his 
elevation,  his  fall,  the  influence  which,  at  a  great  crisis,  he  exercised 

*'*^"  on  the  politics  of  all  Europe,  the  close  intimacy  in  which  he  lived 
with  some  of  the  greatest  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  his  name  in  the  works  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior, 
must  always  make  him  an  object  of  interest.  Yet  the  man  himself  was  of 
all  men  the  least  interesting.  There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  contrast  between 
the  very  ordinary  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  very  extraordinary  vicissitudes 
of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  family.    His  father.  Sir  Edward  Harley,  had 
been  conspicuous  among  the  patriots  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  com- 
manded a  regiment  under  Essex,  \\a.d,  a.(^^T  U\^  Rts.tocat\oiv»  been  an  active 
opponent  of  the  Court,  had  s\i\)\)oned  \\vt  ^x<:\\v.'i\Q.^  ^^, V-a.^ 

t  This  account  of  Montague  and  >^nou\^^'^^^^  ^1-WWcv^tx 

/  ought,  however,  to  iticntion  partxcuYaivv  Xtvc  n«^  v->»  « 
immediately  after  his  dcaih. 
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dissenting  preachers,  had  frequented  meeting-houses,  and  had  made  himself 
so  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Western  Insurrec- 
tion, he  had  been  placed  under  arrest,  and  his  house  had  been  searched  for 
arms.  When  the  Dutch  army  was  marching  from  Torbay  towards  London, 
he  and  his  eldest  son  Robert  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free 
Parliament,  raised  a  large  body  of  horse,  took  possession  of  Worcester,  and 
evinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by  publicly  breaking  to  pieces,  in  the 
High  Street  of  that  city,  a  piece  of  sculpture  which,  to  rigid  precisians, 
seemed  idolatrous.  Soon  after  the  Convention  had  become  a  Parliament, 
Robert  Harley  was  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  member  for  a  Cornish  borough. 
His  conduct  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  birth  and 
education.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  indeed  an  intolerant  and  vindictive  Whig. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  general  proscription  of  the  Tories.  His 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  those  members  who  voted  for  the  Sacheverell 
clause  ;  and,  at  the  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1690, 
the  party  which  he  had  persecuted  made  great  exertions  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Harleys  were  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  cry  produced  so  much  effect  that  it  was 
with  difHculty  that  any  of  them  could  obtain  a  seat.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  life  of  a  man  whose  name,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  was  inseparably  coupled  with  High  Church  in  the  acclamations  of 
Jacobite  mobs.* 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  in  every  division  Harley 
was  found  among  those  gentlemen  who  held  his  political  opinions  in  ab- 
horrence ;  nor  was  this  strange  ;  for  he  affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of 
the  old  pattern  ;  and  before  the  Revolution  it  had  always  been  supposed  that 
a  Whig  was  a  person  who  watched  with  jealuusy  every  exertion  of  the  pre- 
rogative, who  was  slow  to  loose  the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  and  who 
was  extreme  to  mark  the  faults  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Such  a  Whig 
Harley  still  professed  to  be.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of 
dynasty  had  made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  representative  of  the  people. 
TTie  new  government  ought  to  be  observed  as  suspiciously,  checked  as  se- 
verely, and  supplied  as  sparingly,  as  the  old  one.  Acting  on  these  prin- 
ciples, he  necessarily  found  himself  acting  with  men  whose  principles  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  his.  He  liked  to  thwart  the  King  :  they  liked  to 
thwart  the  usurper :  the  consequence  was  that,  whenever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thwarting  William,  the  Roundhead  stayed  in  the  House  or  went 
mto  the  lobby  in  company  with  the  whole  crowd  of  Cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a  leader  among  those  with  whom, 
notwithstanding  wide  differences  of  opinion,  he  ordinarily  voted.  His  in- 
fluence in  Parliament  was  indeed  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  abilities. 
His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow.  He  was  unable  to  take  a  large  view 
of  any  subject.  He  never  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself  in  public 
with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  tedious, 
hesitating,  and  confused  speaker.  +  He  had  none  of  the  external  graces  of 
an  orator.  His  countenance  was  heavy,  his  figure  mean  and  somewhat  de- 
formed, and  his  gestures  uncouth.  Yet  he  was  heard  with  respect.  For, 
such  as  his  mind  was,  it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.  His  youth  had 
been  studious  ;  and  to  the  last  he  continued  to  love  books  and  the  society  of 


*  Much  of^my  information  about  the"  Harleys  I  have  derived  from  unpublished  memoirs 

of  t" 
nons  the  Mackmtosn  Mb5. 
t  The  only  writer  who  has  prai<;ed  Harley's  oratory,  as  far  as  I  remember,  is  Maclcay, 


written  by  Edward   Harley,  younger  brother  of  Robert.     A  copy  of  these  memoirs  is 
amons  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 


who  calls  him  eloaucnt.    Swift  scribbled  in  the  margin,  "  A  {;reat  He ."    And  c«t\a\tvV}  ^ni\%l 
was  iBcliued  to  do  marc  than  justice  to   Harley.     *'  That  Vord,"  saivd  Yope,  **  vai>«je!\  ol 
btmoetg  in  so  confused  a  manner  that  you  did  not  know  what  V\c  wa»  a\M\\X.  \  ictvA.  «N«rf 

thiag  he  went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way  ;  for  he  alwavs  Vyecaxi  \u  l^t  xcAdk^*.'* — ' 

Speace's  Anecdotes. 

VOL.  II.  2.  ^ 


.inti  n  j>iiul,  ami  i>i'ca.<ii}iialiv  cnipluyetl  limirs  wliiih  thoiilix  have  been  nn 
iltEFizrcntly  ipeni  in  couipoaing  vertex  tnoie  exccmbte  than  the  beDmui'i.* 
His  time  howerer  wu  nut  always  K>  absurdly  wiM«d.    He  bad  that  tortof 
indastry  and  that  soit  ofexadnew  which  wuutd   hnve  tnad*  hin  ■  i*- 
iipectable  antiquary  or  King  a(  Armi.     Ili«  taatc  led  him  to  plod  mag 
old  Ttcordi ;  nnd,  in  that  age,  it  was  only  by  plodding  among  old  ncotds 
that  any  man  could  obtain  an  accurate  and  extcniive  knowledge  cf  thie 
law  of  Parliament.     Having  lew  rivals  in  Ihii  laborious  and  uninnaire 
pursuit,  he  soon  liegati  to  be  regarded  >9  an  oracle  on   questions  of  6i     ~ 
and  privilege.     His  moral  character  added  not  a  little  to  ha  influence.    1 
had  indeed  great  vices  -,  hut  they  were  not  of  a  ncandaloui  kind.     He  i 
not  to  be  cornipleit  by  money.     Hii  private  life  was  regviar.    Ko  ill 
amour  wax  imputed  to  hini  even  by  satirists.    Gambling  be  held  inn 
sion  ;  and  it  was  said  that  lie  never  passed  White's,  then  the  favoii 

liaunt  of  noble  sharpers  and    dupes,   without  an  exclamation   of  anger ^ 

Ilis  practice  of  fluttering  himsetf  doily  with  claret  was  hardly  con-  "^L;;^ 
sidered  as  a  fault  liy  his  contempomries.  His  knowledge,  his  graTity,  and  ^Z^f* 
his  independent  position  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  House  ;  and  erca       \^^ 

bis  bdd  speaking  was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him.    Forpeopleiie        ^' 

venr  loth  to  admit  that  the  Eune  man  can  unite  very  diffeient  kinds  t&  ex-         _j-^ 
cellence.      It  is  soothing  to  envy  to  belii^ve  thai  what  is  splendid  cannot  be  ^^9 

solid,  that  what  is  clear  cannot  be  profound.     Very  slowly  was  the  pafalic  ^ 

brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  wns  a  great  jurist,  and  tbnl  Bnite  ^l 

was  a  grcatmasterof  political  science.    Montague  was  a  brilliant  riietorioioB,  -y 

nnd,  therefore,  though  hehadtentimesHarley'acapacity  for  the  driest  parts  ci  , 

business,  was  represented  by  detraclort  as  a  aoperficial,  prating,  pretender.  f 

Hut  from  the  absence  of  show  in  Harley's  discourses  many  people  infened  ^ 

that  there  mast  be  much  substance  ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to  be  m  deep  j 

read,  deep  thinking  gentleman,  not  a  fine  titker,  tint  titter  to  direct  affbui 
uf  state  than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the  world.  This  chancter  he  long  cup- 
ported  with  that  cunning  which  is  frequently  found  in  company  with  ambi- 
tious and  unquiet  mediocrity.  ?le  constantly  had,  even  with  his  best  friends, 
an  air  of  mystery  and  reserve  which  seemed  to  indienle  that  he  knew  oome 
momentous  secret,  and  that  his  mind  was  labouring  with  some  toiI  design. 
In  this  way  he  got  and  long  kept  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom.  It  was  not 
till  that  reputation  had  made  him  an  tlarl.  a  Knight  of  the  Garier,  Lonl 
High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  master  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  that  his 
admirers  began  to  find  out  that  he  was  really  a  dull  pnuleheaded  man.'t 
■  "H(  uted."  taid  Pope  "to  Mn.l  IriRinii  vtrn  fnm  Coun  to  the  gcriblenn  Club 

h^iU  wi7il'>i';<ke."'^m^°M^1^n>  of  I^uWs '«lry°ire 'iT^nt.    ^"bM,  1 
think,  is  a  itaau  uliich  he  nude  on  hi)  own  fall  io  1714 :  aod  bad  i>  tbe  belt. 


Since  Ihefir^tKliiion  of  ihis  pan  ot..., 

lines,  poor  as  ihovnre.  *rre  not  Harley*!  own.  He  loek  tbem,  with  Hliiehi  ■] 
from  Drrden'i  Aibion  and  Albuiini.  'the  follownE  lUnia  I  on,  I  Ihmk,  w* 
gensuie  pruduslian  oF  Harley's  Muse  ' 


/  TJie  character  of  Hirley  is  to  be  eoltecied  f'"">™'™»^^''J2;S^,^^S;?Sw 
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Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1690,  Harley,  generally  voting  with  the 
Tories,  l)egan  to  turn  Tory.  The  change  was  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  but  was  not  the  less  real.  He  early  began  to  hold  the  Tory 
doctrine  that  England  ought  to  confine  herself  to  a  maritime  war.  He  early 
felt  the  true  Tory  antipathy  to  Dutchmen  and  to  moneyed  men.  The  anti- 
pathy to  Dissenters,  which  was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  char- 
acter, came  much  later.  At  length  the  transformation  was  complete  ;  and 
the  old  haunter  of  conventicles  became  an  intolerant  High  Churchman.  Yet 
to  the  last  the  traces  of  his  early  breeding  would  now  and  then  show  them- 
selves ;  and,  while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he  sometimes  wrote 
in  the  style  of  Vraise  Clod  Barebone.* 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little.     His  history,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  greatly  resembles  that  of  Harley  :  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  superior  to  Harley  both  in  j>arts  and  in  elevation  of  character.  ^' 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Foley,  a  new  man,  \y\x\,  a  man  of  great  merit, 
who,  having  begun  life  with  nothing,  had  created  a  noble  estate  by  iron- 
works,  and  who  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  integrity  and  his  munificent 
charity.  The  Foleys  were,  like  their  neighbours  the  Harleys,  Whigs  and 
Ihiritans.  Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Baxter,  in 
whose  writings  he  is  mentioned  with  warm  eulogy.  The  opinions  and  the 
attachments  of  Paul  Foley  were  at  first  those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like 
Harley,  Ijecame,  merely  from  the  vehemence  of  his  Whi^sm,  an  ally  of 
the  Tories,  and  might,  perhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been  completely  meta- 
morphosed into  a  Tor)',  if  the  process  of  transmutation  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  death.  Foley's  abilities  were  highly  respectable,  and  had  been 
improved  by  education.  He  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession,  but  he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a 
science.  His  morals  were  without  stain  ;  and  the  greatest  fault  which  could 
be  imputed  to  him  was  that  he  paraded  his  independence  and  disinterested- 
ness too  ostentatiously,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  being  thought  to  fawn 
that  he  was  almost  always  growling. 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Howe,  lately  the  most  virulent 
of  the  Whigs,  had  been,  by  the  loss  of  his  place,  turned  into  one 
of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Tories.  The  deserter  brought  to  the 
party  which  he  had  joined  no  weight  of  character,  no  capacity  or  semblance 
of  capacity  for  great  affairs,  but  much  parliamentary  ability  of  a  low  kind, 
much  spite,  and  much  impudence.  No  speaker  of  that  time  seems  to  have 
iiad,  in  such  large  measure,  both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  welcome  to  the  Tory  party  ;  but  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could,  as  yet,  exercise  over  that  party  the  entire 
authority  of  leaders.  For  they  still  called  themselves  W^higs,  and  generally 
vindicatetl  their  Tory  votes  by  arguments  grounded  on  Whig  principles. t 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  seems 
clear  that  Sunderland  had  good  reason  for  recommending  that  the  administra- 
tion should  be  entrusted  to  the  Whigs.  The  Kincf,  however,  hesitated  long  be- 
fore he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that  neutral  position  which  he  had  long 

♦  In  a  letter  dated  Sept.  12,  ^^o^.y,  a  short  time  before  he  was  broui^hc  into  power  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Hi^h  Church  mob,  he  says:  "  My  soul  has  been  among  lyons,  even  the 
son«t  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongues  sharp  swords.  But  I 
learned  how  ];ood  it  is  tu  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  to  possess  one's  soul  in  peace."  Th« 
letter  was  to  Carstairs.  I  doubt  whether  Harley  would  have  canted  thus  if^he  had  been 
writinjif  to  Altcrbury. 

t  The  anomalous  position  which  Harley  and  Foley  at  this  time  occupied  if  noticed  in 
the  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  1693.  **  Your  great  P.  ^o—y£  says  theTory, 
"  turns  cadet,  and  cirries  arms  under  the  General  of  the  Vii^st  Saxons.  TTic  two  Har — ya, 
father  and  son,  are  engineers  under  the  late  Lieutenant  oi  the  Ordnance,  and  bomb  any 
bill  which  he  hath  once  rcstjlv'd  to  reduce  to  ashes."  Seymour  is  the  General  of  the 
We^t  Saxons.  Mu^gmve  had  been  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second. 
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occupied  betivcoii  llic  contendine  pirticB.  if  one  of  those  parties  was  dis- 
posed lo  question  !ii>  title,  the  other  was  on  principle  hostile  to  his  preroga- 
tive. He  still  lunembeted  with  bitlemeas  the  unreasonable  and  Tindiclive 
conduct  of  his  first  P:i[liament  at  the  dose  of  i6S9iLnd  the  lie^nning  of  1690; 
and  he  shrank  from  thi^  ihought  of  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
had  obstrucled  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  who  had  voted  for  the  Sachevercll 
.  clause,  who  had  tried  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  command  of  his  army 
in  ItL-lond,  aniL  nho  had  called  him  an uneiatelid  tyinnl.  merely  because  he 
would  not  be  their  ^lave  and  hangmnn.  Hebajl  once,  by  a  bold  and  unei- 
pected  effort,  freed  himself  from  their  yoke  ;  and  he  was  not  inclined  lopul 
It  on  his  neck  ,-igain.  He  posonally  disliked  Wharton  anii'  Kussell.  He 
thought  higlily  of  Iho  capacity  of  .Caermonhen,  of  tlie  integrity  of  Notting- 
ham, of  the  dilif^i'iici.'  \\ni\  financial  skill  of  Godolphin.  It  was  only  by  slaw 
degrees  that  the  aryumcnls  of  Sundethind,  backed  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, overcnme  ail  nbjections. 
On  the  seventh  of  November  1693  the  Farliainenl  met ;  and  the  conflict 
of  parlies  instantly  began.  William  from  Ihe  throne  pressed  on 
farhilnTcn'  ^^  ^  uuses  ihc  nccessilv  of  making  a  great  exertion  to  arrest  the 

£rogrey>  of  I'rance  on  the  Continent.  During  the  last  campaign, 
t  had,  on  every  point,  had  a  superiority  of  force;  and  it  had  there- 
fore been  found  impossible  to  cope  with  her.  His  allies  had  promised  to 
increase  tlieir  armies  ;  and  lie  trusted  that  the  Commons  would  enable  him 
to  do  the  same.* 

The  Commons  at  their  nest  siitinc  look  the  King's  speech  into  considera- 
DfbiU's  tion.  The  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was  (he  chief  subject  of 
Si!!!Imit.  discussion.  The  cry  for  inijuiry  was  universal:  but  it  was  evident 
cirriit'L-..  ihal  the  two  parlies  raised  that  cry  for  very  different  reasons.  Mon- 
tague spoke  the  sense  of  Ilie  Whigs.  He  declareit  that  the  disasCeri  of  the 
summer  could  not,  in  liis  opinion,  be  explained  by  llie  ignorance  and  imbe- 
cility of  those  who  had  chaise  of  the  naval  administration.  Tlierc  must  have 
been  treason.  It  was  im|>ossil)te  10  believe  that  Lewis,  when  he  sent  his 
Drest  squadron  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left  the  whole  coast  of  liis 
kingiiumfrom  l>unkirk  to  Bayonneunprotected,  had  trusted  merely  to  chance. 
He  must  have  been  well  assured  thai  his  fleet  would  meet  with  a  vast  booty 
under  a  feeble  convoy.  As  there  had  been  treachery  in  some  quarters,  there 
had  been  incapacity  in  others.  The  Stale  was  ill  served.  And  then  llie 
orator  pronounced  a  warm  panegyric  on  his  friencl  Somcrs.  "  Wouhl  ih.it 
all  nien  in  power  would  follow  the  example  of  my  Lord  Keeper  ]  If  all 
patronage  were  bestowed  as  judiciously  and  disinterestedly  as  his,  we  should 
not  see  the  public  offices  filled  with  men  who  draw  salaries  and  perform  iii> 
iluties."  It  u'as  moved  anri  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Commons  would 
support  (heir  Majc^les,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  disaster  in  the  Bay  of  Ll^os.t  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
were  directoil  lo  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evidence.  The  Kin|; 
sent  <lown  copies  of  the  examinations  taken  before  the  Committee  of  Council 
which  Mary  had  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  Turkey  met- 
chants.  The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were  called  in  and  inLerrogntcd. 
Kooke,  though  too  ill  to  Eland  or  siieak,  was  brought  in  a  chair  10  the  bar, 
anil  there  delivered  in  n  narrative  of  his  proceedings.  The  Whigs  soon 
thought  thai  sufficient  ground  had  been  laid  for  a  vote  condemning  the  naval 
administration,  and  nioveil  a  resolution  atliibuting  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Smyrna  lleel  lo  notorious  and  treacherous  mismanagement.  That  there  had 
been  mismanagement  could  not  be  disputed  ;  but  thai  there  liad  been  foul 
play  had  ccilainly  not  been  ])roved.  The  Tories  proiioM.>d  that  the  word 
•  Lorili'  and  Common!.' J oui nils.  Nov.  j,  169), 
f  CaTiimons'  JouniaVs,  Nov.  ij,  i&jj ;  Grey's  Delaic-, 
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**  treacherous"  should  be  omitted.  A  division  took  place  ;  and  the  Whigs 
carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes  to  a  hundred  and  three. 
Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  majority.* 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treason,  but  not  who  was  the 
traitor.  Several  keen  debates  followed.  The  Whigs  tried  to  throw  the 
blame  on  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  who  were  Tories :  the  Tories  did  their 
best  to  make  out  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Victualling  Department,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  Whigs.  But  the  House  of  Commons  has  always 
l)een  much  more  ready  to  pass  votes  of  censure  drawn  in  general  terms  than 
to  brand  individuals  by  name.  A  resolution  clearing  the  Victualling  Office 
was  proposed  by  Montague,  and  carried  by  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-two.f  But  when  the  victorious  party  brought 
forward  a  motion  inculpating  the  admirals,  the  Tories  came  up  in  great 
numbers  from  the  country,  and,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  near  eleven  at  night,  succeeded  in  saving  their  friends. 
The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  Another  attack  was  made  a  few  days  later  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty- five,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  The  indefatigable  and  implacable  Wharton  was  on  both 
occasions  teller  for  the  minority.  J 

In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with  the  Whigs.    The 
Tories  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  had  indeed  Rnsscii 
escaped  impeachment :  but  the  escape  had  been  so  narrow  that  it  ofSc%? 
was  impossible  for  the  King  to  employ  them  any  longer.    The  ad-  miraity. 
vice  of  Sunderland  prevailed.     A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was  pre- 
pared :  and  Russell  was  named  First  Lord.    He  had  already  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 

1 1  is  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Nottingham  should  retire.  For,  though 
it  was  not  then  unusual  to  see  men  who  were  personally  and  politi-  Kctiicmcnt 
cally  hostile  to  each  other  holding  high  offices  at  the  same  time,  the  of  Nottin^- 
relation  between  the  First  Lord  of  th^  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  ^^^ 
of  Stale,  who  had  charge  of  what  would  now  be  called  the  War  Department, 
was  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public  service  could  not  be  well  con- 
ducted without  cordial  co-operation  between  them ;  and  between  Nottingham 
and  Russell  such  co-operation  was  not  to  be  expected.  **I  thank  you," 
William  said  to  Nottingham,  "for  your  services.  I  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  your  conduct.  It  is  only  from  necessity  that  I  part  with  you." 
Nottingham  retired  with  dignity.  Though  a  very  honest  man,  he  went  out 
of  office  much  richer  than  he  had  come  in  five  years  before.  What  were 
then  considered  as  the  legitimate  emoluments  of  his  place  were  great  :  he 
had  sold  Kensington  House  to  the  Crown  for  a  large  sum  ;  and  he  had 
probably,  after  the  fashion  of  that  time,  obtained  for  himself  some  lucra- 
tive grants.  He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in  purchasing  land.  He  heard,  he  said, 
that  his  enemies  meant  to  accuse  him  of  having  acquired  wealth  by  illicit 
means.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  abide  the  issue  of  an  inquiry.  He 
would  not,  as  some  ministers  had  done,  place  his  fortune  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  justice  of  his  country.  He  would  have  no  secret  hoard.  He  would 
invest  nothing  in  foreign  funds.  His  property  should  all  be  such  as  could 
be  readily  discovered  and  seized.§ 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Nottingham  had  delivered  up  re- 
mained in  the  royal  closet.     To  dispose  of  them  proved  no  easy  shrcws- 
matter.     They  were  offered  to  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  Whig  bury  re- 
leaders  stood  highest  in  the  King's  favour :  but  Shrewsbury  excused  "*" 
himself,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  further  importunity,  retired  into  the  country. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  November  17,  1693. 

t  Ibid.,  Nov.  23,  27,  160^:  Grey's  Debates. 

\  Common.s'  Journals,  Nov,  29,  Dec.  6,  1693  ;  1  .'HcTn\\\a^c,  "V>tc.  >K'  ^^"b- 

/  L'HermitngCf  Sept.  |',,  Nov.  |'.,  1693. 
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There  he  soon  rcctlieil  a  pressing  letler  from  Eliabclh  Villiers.  This  lady 
had,  when  a  girl,  inspired  Witliam  with  *  passion  which  had  caused  much 
scatKlal  and  much  uiihnppinesx  in  the  litcl?  Court  of  the  Hague.  Her  in- 
Huence  over  him  sine  nwed  not  to  her  perwnal  chamK,— ^or  it  la&ked  alt 
the  art  of  Kncller  to  maka  her  look  tolcrahly  on  caaross, — not  la  tboae 
talents  wJiich  petuli-irl^  bdoDg  to  her  sex, — for  she  did  not  excel  in  ptayfol 
talk,  and  her  IcticiK  are  remsnubly  deficient  in  leminine  ease  and  grace, — 
hut  to  powers  of  mind  which  qunliiied  bcr  to  partake  the  cares  and  guide 
the  coun«.-ls  of  staleF^incu.  To  the  end  of  her  life  great  politician)  uuight 
lier  advice.     Even  .Snili,  tbt  shrewde$t  and  most  cynical  of  her  contem- 

!iaiBries.  pronouiiced  her  the  nisest  of  woincQ,  and  more  than  once  sate, 
ancinatcd  hy  her  cunveisatlon,  fruni  two  in  the  afternoon  till  near  mid- 
nijjht."  By  degrees  Ihe  viltnei  and  charms  of  Mary  conquured  the  first 
place  in  her  hu^b3nd's  af&ction-  Bui  he  »ti)l.  in  diflficult  conjunctures,  fre- 
((uently  applied  10  Klirabeth  Villieni  for  advice  and  assistance.  She  now 
implored  Shrewsbury  lo  reconiider  his  determination,  and  not  id  throw  away 
ihe  opportuniiy  of  uniting  the  Whifi  party  for  ever,  Wharttm  and  Russell 
wrolc  to  the  snmc  effect.  In  rep'r  came  Simsy  and  unmcanii^  excuxa : 
"  I  am  not  qualiherl  for  a  conrt  lite:  1  amniKqual  to  a  place  which  icqiuRs 
much  exertion  :  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  any  party  in  the  Slate :  in  sliurl. 
1  am  unfit  for  the  world  ;  1  vi*anl  to  Iravct :  I  want  lo  see  Siiain."-!-  'I'Ik-^u 
were  mere  pretences.  Had  Shrewsliury  s|K>hen  the  whole  Irulh,  liv  ivould 
have  said  that  he  ha<l,  in  an  evil  iiour,  been  fnlsc  lo  the  cause  of  thai  l\t:- 
voluLion  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great  a  pari,  that  he  liad  cnieTcd  inlo 
enjjagcmenls  of  which  he  repented,  but  from  which  he  knew  not  how  In 
eMricate  himself,  and  ihat,  while  he  remaincil  under  those  cnga);emenl^.  he 
wns  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  existing  govcmnienl.  M.-irl- 
liorougli,  liodolphin,  and  Russell,  indeed,  had  no  scruple  about  corre^- 
imndinj;  with  one  King  while  holding  office  under  ihe  olher.  J(ul  .'^htcws- 
bury  had,  what  was  wanting  10  &Iarllx>roueh,  Godolpliin,  and  Kusscll.  a 
conscience,  <k  conscience  which  indeeil  Coo  often  failed  to  restrain  hint  from 
iluing  wrong,  but  which  never  failed  lo  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  refusal  lo  accept  the  Seals,  the  ministerial  artan(;c- 
menLs  which  the  King  had  planned  were  not  carried  into  entire  eflect  till 
the  end  of  the  session.  Meanwhile  ihe  proceedings  of  Ihe  two  Houses  hatl 
been  highly  interesting  and  important. 

.Soon  after  the  rarliamenl  met,  the  atlention  of  the  Commons  was  again 
iwiMiic,  called  til  thi:  stale  of  the  trade  wilh  India  -,  and  Ihe  charter  which 
uSe  "iiii  f""l  J"*'  '*^'^"  granted  lo  ihe  Old  Company  waa  laid  before  them. 
in.iio.  They  would  probably  have  been  disposed  lu  sanction  the  new 
arrangement,  which,  in  truth,  (liflered  little  from  that  wliich  they  hail  Ihcm- 
ulves  suggested  1101  many  months  before,  if  the  Uirectois  had  acted  with 
prudence,  liut  the  Uireclors  from  Ihe  day  on  which  they  had  obtained 
iheir  cliaHer,  had  |>erseculed  ihe  interlopers  without  mercy,  and  had  quite 
formilleii  tliat  it  was  one  Ihing  to  persecute  interlo[ierB  in  the  ICasteni  Sea-, 
and  another  to  persecute  them  in  the  [lort  of  l^oiuion.  Hitherto  tlie  war  nf 
Ihe  monopulists  against  tlie  private  trade  had  been  carricit  on  at  the  dislaniv 
of  fifteen  thousand  miles  from  England.  If  harsh  things  were  ilone,  Ihe 
English  ]iul>lic  did  mil  see  them  done,  and  did  not  hear  of  them  till  loit^ 
afler  they  had  been  done  ;  nor  was  it  l>y  any  means  easy  10  a.s 
Weslmiiister  who  had  liecn  riijhl  and  who  had  been  wrong  in 
which  had  arisen  three  or  four  vears  liefote  nl  Moorsheilaliad  0 
Wilh  incredible  riislines.s  ihc  j'Hreclors  determined,  al  the  ver; 
when  the  fate  of  tliL'ir  t*oin[>a)i)  «a-  in  Ihe  lialanci-.  to  give  the' 
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this  country  a  near  view  of  the  most  ocHous  features  of  the  monopoly. 
Some  wealthy  merchants  of  Ixjndon  had  equipped  a  fine  ship  namea  the 
Redbridge.  Her  crew  was  numerous,  her  cargo  of  immense  value.  Her 
papers  had  been  made  out  for  Alicant  :  but  there  waa  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  she  was  really  lx)und  for  the  countries  lying  l^yond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  She  was  slopped  by  the  Admiralty,  in  obedience  to  an  order 
which  the  Company  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  doubtless  by  the  help 
of  the  Lord  President.  Every  day  that  she  lay  in  the  Thames  caused  a 
heavy  expense  to  the  owners.  The  indignation  in  the  City  was  great  and 
general.  The  Company  maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the  monopoly 
the  legality  of  the  detention  necessarily  followed.  The  public  turned  the 
argument  round,  and,l)eing  firmly  convinced  that  the  detention  was  illegal, 
drew  the  inference  that  the  monopoly  must  l)e  illegal  too.  The  dispute  was 
at  the  height  when  the  Parliament  met.  Petitions  on  both  sides  were 
speetlily  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  these 
petitions  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  The  first  question  on  which  the  conflicting  parties  tried  their 
strength  was  the  choice  of  a  chairman.  The  enemies  of  the  Old  Company 
j>roposed  Papillon,  once  the  closest  ally  and  subsequently  the  keenest 
opponent  of  Child,  and  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
votes  to  a  hundreti  and  six.  The  Committee  j^roceeded  to  inquire  by  what 
authority  the  Redbridge  had  been  stopped.  One  of  her  owners,  Clilbert 
Heathcote,  a  rich  merchant  and  a  stanch  Whig,  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a 
witness.  He  was  asked  whether  he  would  venture  to  deny  that  the  shij) 
had  really  been  fitted  out  for  the  Indian  trade.  ''It  is  no  sin  that  I  know 
of,"  he  answered,  "to  trade  with  India  ;  and  I  shall  trade  with  India  till  I 
am  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament."  Papillon  reported  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  detention  of  the  Redbridge  was  illegal. 
The  question  was  then  put,  that  the  House  would  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee. The  friends  of  the  Old  Company  ventured  on  a  second  division, 
and  were  defeated  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  voles  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five.* 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few  days  later  it  was  moved  that 
all  subjects  of  Kngland  had  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies  unless 
prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  supporters  of  the  Old  Company, 
sensible  that  they  were  in  a  minority,  suffered  the  motion  to  pass  without  a 
division,  f 

This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  important  of  those  constitutional 
questions  which  had  l)een  left  unsettled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  has  ever 
since  been  held  to  be  the  sound  doctrine  that  no  power  but  that  of  the  whole 
legislature  can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any  society  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  that  the 
Indian  trade  could  be  advantageously  carrie<l  on  only  by  means  of  a  joint 
stock  and  a  monopoly.  It  might  therefore  have  lx:en  expected  that  the  reso- 
lution which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Old  Company  would  have  been 
immediately  followed  by  a  law  granting  a  monopoly  to  the  New  Company. 
No  such  law,  however,  was  passed.  The  Old  Company,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  its  own  privileges,  was  able,  with  the  help  of  its  Tory 
friends,  to  prevent  the  rival  association  from  obtaining  similar  privileges.  The 
consequence  was  that,  during  some  years,  there  was  nominally  a  free  trade 
with  India.  In  fact,  the  trade  still  lay  under  severe  restrictions.  The  private 
adventurer  found  indeed  no  difficulty  in  sailing  from  England  :  but  his 
situation  was  as  perilous  as  ever  when  he  had  turned  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Whatever  respect  might  be  paid  to  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 

•  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  6,  8,  169J.  t  Ibid.  Jan.  i^,  i^x)}. 
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by  public  Tunc  I  ion  3  ric  in  London,  such  a  votf  was,  M  Bombay  or  Calcatu, 
much  leis  rt-^nicd  limn  a  private  ieller  from  Child;  and  Child  still 
conlinued  to  lighi.  ihs  Itacile  with  unbroken  spirit.  He  sent  out  to  the 
factories  of  the  Company  orden  that  no  indulgence  should  be  shown  to  the 
intruders.  For  the  House  of  Commons  and  for  its  resolutions  he  expressed 
ihe  bilteresl  contempt.  "  Be  eniJed  by  my  instructions,"  he  wrote,  "and 
not  by  tile  nonsense  of  a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen  who  have  hardly 
wit  enough  to  manage  their  own  private  aRairs,  and  who  know  notbing  at 
all  about  questions  of  trade."  It  appears  that  his  directions  Were  obeyed, 
Kverywhere  in  the  East,  dodng  IhiB  period  of  anarchy,  the  servant  of  the 
Company  and  the  independent  merchant  waged  war  on  each  other,  accused 
<:ach  other  <jf  pi[ai.-y,  and  tried  by  every  artilice  to  exasperate  the  Mogtii 
Eovemment  against  each  other.* 

The  three  great  coitstitational  questions  of  (he  preceding  year  were,  in 
this  year,  agatn  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  In  the 
first  week  of  the  session,  ti  Bill  far  the  RegalaLion  of  Trials  io  cases  of  High 
Treason,  a  Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commune. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  first  parsed  the  Commons,  but 
niiiftnihD  was  unfavourably  received  by  the  Peers.  William  took  so  much 
,'i'¥mi"'S  '"'^'**"  '"  '''*  question  that  he  came  ilc)wn  to  the  House  of  Loi.ls 
c.iiei  of  not  in  his  crown  and  rolw^J,  but  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  genllo- 
Tiiaion.  man,  and  sale  through  tlie  whole  (k'balc  on  the  second  reading, 
(.'oermarthen  spoke  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Stale  was  at  that  time 
exposed,  and  entreated  his  brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  a  moment,  inipimity 
■0  traitors.  He  was  jiowerfully  supported  liy  two  eminent  orators,  who  had, 
(luring  some  years,  been  on  the  uncourlly  side  of  every  question,  but  wIhi, 
in  this  session,  showed  a  disposition  to  strengthen  llie  hands  of  the  govern 
nienl,  Halifax  and  Aliilgravc.  Marlborough,  Rochester,  and  Nottingham 
spoke  for  the  bill  :  but  the  general  feeling  was  so  clearly  against  them  that 
liiey  did  not  venture  to  divide.  It  is  probable,  however,  uiat  the  reasons 
urged  by  Cacrmarthen  were  not  the  reasons  which  chiefly  swayed  his 
hearers,  llie  Peers  were  fully  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  pss 
without  a  chmse  altering  the  Constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Loril  lligh 
Steward  :  they  knew  that  the  Lower  House  wa.i  as  fully  determineil  not  to 
pass  such  a  clause ;  anil  they  thought  it  better  that  what  niusl  happen  at 
last  should  happen  speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel. t 

The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Hill  confoimded  all  the  calculations  of  the  best 
Triennial  informed  politicians  of  thai  time,  and  may  ihercrore  well  seem  ex- 
""■■  traordinaiy  to  um.     During  the  recess,  that  bill  had  liecn  described 

in  numerous  pamphlets,  written  for  the  most  part  by  persons  zealous  for  the 
Revolution  and  for  jxijiular  principles  of  government,  as  the  one  ihing  need- 
ful, as  the  universal  cure  for  the  distempers  of  the  Slate.  On  the  hrst, 
second,  and  third  readings  in  the  House  of  Commons  no  division  took 
place."  The  Whigs  were  enihusiaslic.  ITie  Tories  seemed  to  be  acqui- 
escent. It  was  understood  that  iho  King,  though  he  had  used  his  Veto  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  Houses  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  sub- 
ject, had  no  intention  of  offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  lo  itieit  wishes. 
But  Seymour,  with  a  cunning  which  long  experience  had  matured,  after 
deferring  the  conllict  to  the   hist   moment,  snatched   the  victory  from  his 

•  H;iti>aio<i's  St^  Accnum. 

t  Tlif  bill  I  found  in  ilic  ArehivejoT  the  Lnrds.    Itshiunrv  !  learned  from  ihe  Jouniali 
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adversaries,  when  they  were  most  secure.  When  the  Speaker  held  up  the 
bill  in  his  hands,  and  put  the  question  whether  it  should  pass,  the  Noes  were 
a  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-six.*  Some 
eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that  their  defeat  was  the  effect  of  a  surprise, 
and  might  be  retrieved.  Within  three  days,  therefore,  Monmouth,  the  most 
ardent  and  restless  man  in  the  whole  party,  brought  into  the  Upper  House 
a  bill  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  had  so  strangely  miscarried  in 
the  Lower.  The  Peers  passed  this  bill  very  expeditiously,  and  sent  it  down 
to  the  Commons.  But  in  the  Commons  it  foimd  no  favour.  Many  mem- 
bers,  who  professed  to  wish  that  the  duration  of  parliaments  should  be 
limited,  resented  the  interference  of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature 
in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  concerned  the  elective  branch.  The  subject, 
they  said,  is  one  which  especially  belongs  to  us  :  we  have  considered  it :  we 
have  come  to  a  decision ;  and  it  is  scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly 
most  indelicate,  in  their  Lordships,  to  call  upon  us  to  reverse  that  decision. 
The  question  now  is,  not  whether  the  duration  of  parliaments  ought  to  be 
limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  submit  our  judgment  to  the  authority  of 
the  Peers,  and  to  undo,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did  only  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  animosity  with  which  the  patrician  order  was  regarded  was  inflamed  by 
the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Seymour.  The  bill  contained  a  definition  of 
the  words,  "to  hold  a  Parliament."  This  definition  was  scrutinised  with 
extreme  jealousy,  and  was  thought  by  many,  with  very  little  reason,  to  have 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  privileges,  already  invidiously 
great,  of  the  nobility.  It  ap|)ears,  from  the  scanty  and  obscure  fragments 
of  the  debates  which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  bitter  reflections  were 
thrown  on  the  general  conduct,  both  political  and  judicial,  of  the  Peers. 
Old  Titus,  though  zealous  for  triennial  parliaments,  owned  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  ill-humour  which  manv  gentlemen  showed.  **  It  is  true," 
he  said,  "  that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved  :  but  it  is  rather  hard,  I  must  own, 
that  the  Lords  are  to  prescribe  the  time  of  our  dissolution.  The  Apostle 
Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved  :  but,  I  doubt,  if  his  friends  had  set  him  a  day, 
he  would  not  have  taken  it  kindly  of  them."  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  votes  to  a  himdred  and  twenty-seven. f 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the  Place  Bill  which  had  been 
brought  in  twelve  months  before,  passed  easily  through  the  Com- 
mons.  Most  of  the  Tories  supported  it  warmly  :  and  the  Whigs 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  It  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon  came  back 
completely  changed.  As  it  had  been  originally  drawn,  it  provided  that  no 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  after  the  first  of  January  1694, 
should  accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his 
seat,  and  of^ being  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Parliament.  The 
Lords  had  added  the  words,  '*  unless  he  be  afterwards  again  chosen  to  serve 
in  the  same  Parliament."    These  words,  few  as  they  were,  sufficed  to  deprive 

'  Commons'  Journal!;,  Nov.  38,  1693  ;  Grey's  Debates.  I/Hermitage  fully  expected 
that  the  bill  would  pass,  and  that  the  royal  assent  would  not  be  withheld.  On  November 
\l,  he  wrote  to  the  States  General,  "II  paroist  dans  toute  la  chambre  beaucoup  de  pas- 
sion \  faire  p.nsscr  ce  bil."     On  ^  ■  --'  he  says  that  the  division  on  the  passing  "  n'a  pas 

caus^  une  petite  surprise.  II  est  difficile  d'avoir  un  point  fixe  sur  les  \A€c&  qu*on  pent  se 
former  des  Amotions  du  parlement,  car  il  paroist  quelquefois  dc  grandes  chaleurs  qui 
semblent  devoir  tout  enflammcr,  et  qui,  peu  de  tems  apres,  s'dvaporent."  That  Seymour 
was  the  chief  manager  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is  asserted  in  the  once  celebrated 
Hush  Money  pamphlet  of  that  year. 

t  CommonsMoumals  ;  Grey's  Debates.  The  engrossed  copy  of  this  bill  went  down  to 
the  House  of  O>mmons  and  is  lost.  The  original  draught  on  paper  is  among  the  Archives 
of  the  Lord.<«.  That  Monmouth  brought  in  the  bill  I  learned  from  a  letter  of  L'Hermitage 
to  the  States  General,  Dec.  i^,  1693.  As  to  the  numbers  on  the  division,  I  have,  with 
some  hesitation,  followed  the  Journals.  In  Grey's  Debates,  and  in  the  tetters  of  Vaa 
Ciltcrs  and  L'Hermitnge,  the  minority  is  yaid  to  have  been  172. 
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tlic  Inll  of  iiiiie-lunllis  o{  its  efiicscy,  both  fur  good  and  for  evil.  Itwuniml 
itesiraJiIo  that  Uic  crowd  of  subotdinate  public  functiotuLTJes  should  he  kepi 
out  of  the  House  of  L'ommoiH.  Ii  was  most  undcnrable  that  the  heiuU  of 
(be  gccnt  executive  deputmcnls  should  be  kept  out  of  thu  House.  TV 
bill,  a&  altered,  left  iliat  House  open  both  to  those  who  ounht  and  to  thoie 
wh[)  ought  not  to  havi^  heen  sdmitted.  It  very  properly  let  in  the  Sacietaries 
or  Slate  and  thu  Cli»iii:ellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  but  it  lei  in  wuh  them  Com- 
missioners of  Wine  Licences  and  Ctinuiiicsioiiers  of  the  Nivy,  Keceiven, 
Surveyors,  Stortketpers,  Clerks  of  the  Acts  and  Cleik*  of  the  Clieque, 
Clerks  of  ihe  Green  ClotitandClerkiof  theCrcM  Wardrobe,  So  little  did 
the  Coinmona  utiderstand  what  they  were  about,  ihat,  uftet  fnuiib^  *  law. 
in  one  view  mwl:  niischievouH,  and  in  onolhei'  view  inoM  beneliciBl,  they 
were  perfectly  willing  that  it  ihould  be  transformed  into  a  law  quite  barui* 
leis  and  almost  iLscless.  Tllej'  agreed  to  the  aDieiidrueDt ;  aiuj  nothing  ww> 
now  wanliuj;  but  the  royal  wuiction. 

That  siuctiuii  Leriainly  ouelit  not  to  have  been  witliheld,  and  probably 
would  not  have  lx:eu  wittiheld,  if  William  had  known  how  unimporwnt  the 
bill  now  wa:;.  But  he  undentood  the  (jnestion  as  little  as  Uie  Conunon* 
ibcinsclves.  lie  knew  that  thC)'  imagined  that  they  had  devised  k  mDM 
stringent  luiiiinlion  of  the  royal  power  ;  aiul  lie  was  detennined  not  lo  suli- 
mil.  without  a  strii(;^lv.  to  any  such  Hmilatiun.  He  was  encunraj^eil  by  llie 
suecess  with  wliicli  he  bad  liillicHo  r<.-sisted  tlic  atlemjils  uf  the  two  1  louse.^ 
to  encroach  on  bis  prerogative.  He  liad  refused  to  pass  ibu  bill  whicli 
quartered  llie  Jud^^s  on  bis  hereditary  revenue  :  and  ihe  I'arliament  liad 
silently  acquiesceil  ill  ibc  justice  of  tlie  refusal.  He  bad  refuhed  in  [ass  the 
Triennial  Kill ;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  liy  rejecting  two  Triennial 
llilt-^  acknowletlged  that  be  had  done  well.  He  ouylit,  however,  lo  have 
considered  that,  uii  both  these  occaiiions,  the  announceniciit  of  his  refu>>al 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement  that  ihe  I'arliament  was 
prorogued.  Un bolb  these uci»iiolis,  therefore,  the  members  bud  half  aycar 
to  tbiiik  and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next  silling.  'I'be  case  was  now  very 
dilfcrent.  The  principal  business  of  the  session  nos  hardly  liegun  :  esiimato 
were  still  under  consideration  :  bills  of  supply  were  still  depending  ;  and,  if 
the  llouseit  should  take  a  lit  cf  ill-humour,  the  consequences  might  bi: 
serious  indeed. 

He  resolved,  however,  lo  run  the  risk.  Wlielber  lie  had  any  .-ulviser  is 
not  knoun.  Hia  dclerniinalion  seems  lo  h.ave  taken  both  the  leading  Whi^% 
and  the  leading  Tories  by  surprise.  When  the  Ckrk  had  proclaimed  lluii 
the  King  and  Queen  would  consiiler  of  the  bill  touching  free  and  iin[HirlLil 
|>roceedingi  in  Parliament,  the  Commons  retired  from  the  bar  of  the  I.oril. 
in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  tnood.  As  soon  as  llie  Speaker  was  again  in 
his  chair  ibcre  was  n  long  nnd  tcm|iestuous  ilebale.  All  other  business  wa^. 
poslponed.  All  committees  were  adjourned.  It  was  resolved  that  die  IIoum: 
would,  early  tlie  next  moviiiiig.  l^ke  into  con^-ideralion  the  state  of  ilie 
nation.  When  ihe  nioining  came,  the  excitement  did  not  apriear  lo  hav.- 
abated.  The  mace  wa.s  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  anil  into  the  Court  of 
Requests.  All  memliers  who  could  be  fouiul  n-ere  brought  into  the  I  li>usi.'. 
That  none  might  be  able  to  steal  away  unnoticed,  the  liack  duor  uns  lockixt. 
anil  the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All  stiangcts  were  ordered  to  retiiv.  With 
llieac  soltmn  prc|iarations  began  a  «tlin;{  which  reniuided  a  few  okl  men  of 
sonic  of  Ihe  first  sittings  of  the  Long  I'ariiamenl.  High  words  were  utlere<t 
by  the  enemies  of  ihe  government.  Its  friends,  afraid  of  being  accused  uf 
abandoning  the  cau^^e  of  ibe  Coniinous  of  Englanil  for  the  s,-ikc  of  royal 
[avaur,  ftarJIy  ventured  to  ruse  itieii  votoes.  !>VcMa%uc  akme  seems  lo  have 
dclKni\ci\  the  King.  I.owther,  ihovisih  Vvi£\v  m  uffii^;ii  ami  a  Vim.t\\"« -A  vVc 
c.i/jincl.  onncd  tlial  there  weie  ev\V ra(\uw\te=  s.i.vim\i.!i.TO\';f.v^>;--'^'\i*v5!v 
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to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded  by  counsellors  in  whom  the  representatives 
of  the  people  could  confide.  Harle)%  Foley,  and  Howe  carried  everything 
before  them.  A  resolution,  affirming  that  those  who  had  advised  the  Crown 
on  tliis  occasion  were  public  enemies,  was  carried  with  only  two  or  three 
Noes.  Ilarley,  after  reminding  his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative  voice 
as  the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if  His  Majesty  refused  them  redress,  they 
could  refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they  should  go  up  to  the  Throne,  not,  as 
usual,  with  a  Humble  Address,  but  with  a  Representation.  Some  members 
proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respectful  word,  Address :  but  they  were 
overruled ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Representation. 

Another  night  passed  ;  and,  when  the  House  met  again,  it  appeared  that 
the  storm  had  greatly  subsided.  The  malignant  joy  and  the  wild  hopes 
which  the  Jacobites  had,  during  the  UlsI  forty-eight  hours,  expressed  with 
their  usual  imprudence,  had  incensed  and  alarmed  the  Whigs  and  the  mo- 
derate Tories.  Many  members  too  were  frightened  by  hearing  that  William 
was  fully  detennined  not  to  yield  without  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  Such 
an  apjx'al  might  have  been  successful :  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground 
whatever,  would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a  highly  popular  exercise  of  the 
prerogative.  The  coastiluent  lx)dies,  it  was  well  known,  were  generally 
zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  cared  comparatively  little  about  the  Place 
Bill.  Many  Tory  members,  therefore,  who  nad  recently  voted  against  the 
Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  means  desirous  to  nin  the  risks  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. When  the  Representation  which  Harley  and  his  friends  had  prepared 
was  read,  it  was  thought  offensively  strong.  After  being  recommitted, 
shortened,  and  softened,  it  was  presented  by  the  whole  House.  William's 
answer  was  kind  and  gentle  :  but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  assured  the 
Commons  that  he  remembered  with  gratitude  the  support  which  he  had  on 
many  occasions  received  from  them,  that  he  should  always  consider  their 
advice  as  most  valuable,  and  that  he  should  look  on  counsellors  who  might 
attempt  to  raise  dissension  between  him  and  his  Parliament  as  his  enemies  : 
but  he  uttered  not  a  word  which  could  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  used  his  Veto  ill,  or  into  a  promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into  consideration.  Harley 
and  his  allies  complained  that  the  King's  answer  was  no  answer  at  all,  threat- 
ened to  tack  the  Place  Bill  to  a  money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  second 
representation  pressing  His  Majesty  to  explain  himself  more  distinctly.  But 
by  this  time  there  was  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  the  assembly.  The  Whigs 
had  not  only  recovered  from  their  dismay,  but  were  in  high  spirits  and 
eager  for  conflict.  Wharton  and  Russell  maintained  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  King  had  said.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  the  son 
of  that  Sir  Thomas  who  had  been  distinguished  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
country  party  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  showed  that  he  had  inhe- 
rited his  father's  eloquence.  **  Do  you  wish,"  said  he,  **  to  make  sport  for 
your  enemies  ?  There  is  no  want  of  them.  Thcv  besiege  our  very  doors. 
We  read,  as  we  come  through  the  lobby,  in  the  (ace  and  gestures  of  ever>' 
nonjuror  whom  we  pass,  delight  at  the  momentary  coolness  whicli  has  arisen 
between  us  and  the  King.  That  should  be  enough  for  us.  We  may  be  sure 
that  we  are  voting  rightly  when  we  give  a  vote  which  tends  to  confound 
the  hopes  of  traitors."  The  House  divided.  Harley  was  a  teller  on  one 
side,  Wharton  on  the  other.  Only  eighty-eight  voted  with  Harley,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  with  Wharton,  The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated 
by  their  victory  that  some  of  them  wished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
William  for  his  gracious  answer  :  but  they  were  restrained  by  wiser  men. 
"  We  have  lost  time  enough  already  in  these  unhappy  debates^"  said  a. 
leader  of  the  party.  "Let  us  get  to  Ways  awii  M-UMVf.  as»  VasX  ^s  >t^  c».^. 
The  best  form  which  our  thanks  can  take  is  v\\al  ol  ^  t«vow«^  \y^Xr 
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Thus  ended,  more  happily  Uian  William  had  a.  right  lo  expect,  one  of 
■he  most  ila.ngerDU5  contests  in  which  he  ever  engaged  with  his  PaiUament. 
At  ihe  Dutch  Embasby  the  rising  and  going  down  of  this  tempest  hod  been 
watched  wiih  intense  interest ;  and  the  opinion  there  seems  to  have  been 
dial  the  King  had  on  the  whole  lost  neilher  power  nor  popularity  bj  his 

Another  mieation,  which  excited  scarcely  leas  angry  feeling  in  Parliament 
D>ai<irtiir  """  ""^  the  countiy,  was,  about  the  same  time,  under  considenition. 
NiiurvUisj-  On  the  sijili  or  December,  a  Whig  member  of  the  HouicotCom- 
I'oieii;!!  mons  oUtnined  leave  to  tiring  in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of 
i'™'™'"'^  Foreign  Protestants,  Plau«"ble  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  bill 
were  not  wanting.  Great  tiumbeis  of  people,  eminently  industrious  and 
intelligent,  (irmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  deadly  enemies  of  our  deadly 
enemies,  were  at  tliat  time  without  a  countiy.  Among  the  llugaenou  who 
had  lied  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  Kiag;  were  many  persins  of  great 
fame  in  war,  in  letters,  in  arts,  and  in  sciences  :  and  even  the  humblest  re- 
fugees weru  intellectually  and  morally  above  the  average  of  the  common 
Kople  of  any  kingilum  in  EnTove.  With  French  Protestants  who  had 
Ell  driven  into  exile  by  the  etticts  of  Lewis  were  now  mingled  German 
I'rolcstants  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arms.  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Itasle,  Hamburg.  Amslcrdnm.  I.»ndon,  swamicd  with  honest  laborious  men 
who  had  once  been  thriving  Imt^hers  of  lleidelberg  or  Manheiiii.  or  who 
hail  cultivated  vineyai>is  on  the  banks  of  the  Xeckar  or  the  Kliine.  A 
in  might  well  think  that  it  would  be  at  once  );encrous  aiicl  ]ii>litic  to 
J  the  English  shoivs  and  to  incorporate  with  the  English  j-Kiiiple 
emigrants  so  unfiirtunale  and  so  respectable,  nieir  ingenuity  and  Ihcir 
diligence  could  not  fail  lo  enrich  any  land  which  should  nflbr'l  them  an 
asylum  ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  they  would  manfully  ik'fend  the 
country  of  Iheir  adoption  against  him  whose  cruelty  bad  drivtn  ihcin  from 
the  country  of  their  birth. 

The  lirsl  two  readings  passed  without  a  division.  But.  on  the  motion  that 
the  hill  should  be  commitlcrl,  there  was  a  debate  in  which  the  right  of  free 
speech  was  most  liberally  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  government.  Il  was 
idle,  they  said,  to  talk  .iboul  the  poor  Huguenots  or  the  poor  Palatines.  The 
bill  was  eviilently  meant  for  the  benefit,  not  of  h'ronch  Protestants  or  German 
Protestants  but  of  Dutchmen,  wlio  would  be  Protestants,  Papists,  or  Pagans 
for  a  guilder  a  head,  ami  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  aa  ready  to  sign  the 
Declaration  against  Transubstantialion  in  England  as  lo  trample  on  iheCro^s 
in  Japan,  llicy  would  come  over  tn  mutlitiides.  They  would  swarm  in 
every  public  office.  They  would  collect  the  customs,  and  gauge  the  beer 
Imrrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws  would  be  virtually  repealed.  Every  merchant 
ship  that  dear^I  out  from  the  Thames  or  the  Seit-rn  would  be  manned  by 
Zealanders,  and  Hollanders,  and  Fneslanders.  To  our  own  sailors  would 
lie  left  the  haul  and  perilous  service  of  the  royal  navy,  for  Hans,  after 
filling  the  pockets  of  his  huge  trunk  hose  with  our  money  by  assuming  the 
character  of  a  native,  woulil,  ns  sunn  as  a  pressgang  appeared,  lay  claim  to 
the  privileges  of  an  alien.  The  intruders  would  soon  nileevery  corporation. 
They  wouUl  elbow  our  own  aldermen  off  the  Royal  Exchange.  They  would 
buy  the  heredit.-iry  woods  and  halls  of  our  country  gentlemen.  Alrca^  one 
of  llic  most  noisome  of  the  plagues  of  Egyjit  was  among  us.  Fr<^ 
had  made  their  appearance  even  in  (he  royal  chambers.  Nobody 
could  go  to  Saint  James's  without  being  di-^sled  by  hearing  the  reptiles 
of  ttie  Jialavian  marshes  croaking  all  round  him  ;  and  if  this  bill  snouhl 
o(  the  Lotdv    \i.i  \inaovj  I  Vavc  collccicd  from  ihs 
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pass,  the  whole  country  would  \y^  as  much  infested  by  the  loathsome  brood 
as  the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely  in  this  sort  of  rhetoric  was 
Sir  John  Knight,  member  for  Bristol,  a  coarse-minded  and  spiteful  Jacobite, 
who,  if  he  had  been  an  honest  man,  would  have  been  a  nonjuror.  Two 
years  before,  when  mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired  a  discreditable  notoriety 
by  treating  with  gross  disrespect  a  commission  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeatedly  sworn  alliance,  and  by  setting 
on  the  rabble  of  his  city  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  Judges.*  He  now  concluded 
a  savage  invective  by  desiring  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  would  open  the 
doors,  in  order  that  the  odious  roll  of  parchment,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  surrender  of  the  birthright  of  the  English  people,  might  lie  treated 
with  proper  contumely.  **  Let  us  first,"  he  said,  **  kick  the  bill  out  of  the 
House  ;  and  then  let  us  kick  the  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom." 

On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  sixty-three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eightf  But  the  minority 
was  zealous  and  pertinacious ;  and  the  majority  speedily  began  to  waver. 
Knight's  speech,  retouched  nnd  made  more  offensive,  soon  appeared  in  print 
without  a  license.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated  by  the  post, 
or  dropped  in  the  streets ;  and  such  was  the  strength  of  national  prejudice, 
that  too  many  pyersons  read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and  admiration.  But, 
when  a  copy  was  produced  in  the  House,  there  was  such  an  outbreak  of  in- 
dignation and  disgust,  as  cowed  even  the  impudent  and  savage  nature  of  the 
orator.  Finding  himself  in  inmiinent  danger  of  being  expelled  and  sent  to 
prison,  he  apologised,  and  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  paper  which  pur- 
ported to  be  a  report  of  what  he  had  said.  He  escaped  with  impunity  :  but 
his  speech  was  voted  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious,  and  was  burned  by 
the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard.  The  bill  which  had  caused  all  this  ferment 
was  prudently  suffered  to  drop.:): 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with  financial  questions  of  grave 
importance.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1694  were  enormous.  The 
King  proposed  to  add  to  the  regular  army,  already  the  greatest  "^**  ^' 
regular  army  that  England  had  ever  supported,  four  regiments  of  dragoons, 
eight  of  horse,  and  twenty-five  of  infantry.  The  whole  number  of  men, 
officers  included,  would  thus  be  increased  to  about  ninety-four  thousand.! 
Cromwell,  while  holding  down  three  reluctant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous 
war  on  Spain  in  Europe  and  America,  had  never  had  two- thirds  of  the 
military  force  which  William  now  thought  necessary.  The  great  body  of 
the  Tories,  headed  by  three  Whig  chiefs,  Harley,  Foley,  and  Howe,  opposed 
any  augmentation.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  headed  by  Montague  and 
Wharton,  would  have  granted  all  that  was  asked.  After  many  long  discus- 
sions, and  probably  many  close  divisions,  in  the  Committee  of  Supply,  the 
King  obtained  the  greater  part  of  what  he  demanded.  The  House  allowed 
him  four  new  regiments  of  dragoons,  six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of  infantry. 
The  whole  number  of  troops  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to  eighty-three 
thousand,  the  charge  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  including  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  ordnance.il 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,    September  1691. 

t  Commons' Journals,  Jan.  4,  i69f. 

t  Of  the  Naturalisation  Bill  no  copy,  I  believe,  exists.  ,The  history  of  that  bill  will  be 
found  in  the  Journals.  From  Van  Citters  and  L'Hemiitage  we  learn  less  than  mij^ht 
have  been  expected  on  a  subject  which  must  have  been  interesting  to  Dutch  statesmen. 
Knight's  speech  will  be  found  among  the  Somers  Papers.  He  is  described  by  his  brother 
Jacobite,  Roger  North,  as  *'  a  gentleman  of  as  eminent  integrity  and  loyalty  as  ever  the 
citv  of  Bristol  was  honoured  with." 

§  ( 'omtnons'  Journals,  Dec.  5,  169J. 

I  Commons' youmalSf  Dec  20  and  2a,  169!.     The  3<^>^xna\%  d\^  xvoX.  ^«r.  c»TvVMa.»»?l 
intice  of  the  divisions  which  took  place  whcu  the  H.o!USC  N*a&  \tv  CQtcv'oCwXftfe.    "Wv^*^"^^* 
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'l~hG  naval  esliinnlos  poMCct  much  more  rapidly  :  for  Wliisi  and  Tuna 
agrcL-ii  ill  (hinliing  i)int  Ihe  mnrilimf  asffndtncy  of  Knglnnd  oapbt  to  be 


lintaincd  at  any  ccm,  Fife  hundred  thousand  pounds  weie  voted  lor  paying 

inearteatsilu?  to«;iimen,ai]di«n>tnillioiiGfor  theexpenMiDftheyeir  1694.* 

The  Commons  ihcii  proceeded  10  consider  the  Wsys  and  Mcaiu.    The 


I    land  tax  \vas  renewed  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound  )  and  li 
WkTf '       »'>n|i'e   hut  piiwerflil  machinery  about  two  millions  urett   raisetl 
inuL  with  ccrlainly  iind  despalch.t     A  [loll  ta<  was  imposed.;    Stamp 

duties  had  long  l>een  nmong  Ihe  fiscal  resources  of  Holland  ami  France,  and 
had  cxisied  here  iluriny  ]iart  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  had 
been  suffered  10  c«]iirc.  They  were  now  revived  ;  and  ihey  have  ever 
since  formed  an  impur'otii  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Slate.§  The  hackney 
coaches  of  llie  capital  wcri^  Inied,  and  werv  placed  under  the  government  of 
commissioners,  in  sjillo  of  the  resistance  of  the  wives  of  the  coachmen,  who 
assembled  iminil  \Ve-lminrter  Hall  and  mobl«d  the  member».|  Biil,  lUrt- 
wilhstoiHling  all  these  expedients,  there  was  Mill  a  lai^  deficiency  ;  and  it 
was  again  iiectisaary  10  borrow.  A  new  duly  on  sail  and  some  other  impoMi 
of  less  imturtance  were  set  apin  to  ffn^  a  fund  for  a  loan.  On  the  lecurhv 
of  this  fnud  a  million  vras  to  be  mind  by  a  lottery,  but  by  a  lottery  nhlffl 
liad  scarcely  anylhine  liut  the  name  in  common  with  the  lollerics  of  a  later 
perio<!.  The  sum  to  \k  conlrihuteil  was  divided  inlo  a  hundred  Ihousanil 
shares  of  ten  pounds  each.  Tlie  inlcresi  on  each  share  was  10  be  twenty 
shillinj;*  annually,  or,  in  other  wonls,  ten  per  cent,  during  sixteen  years. 
Hut  ten  per  cent  for  sixteen  years  was  not  a  luiil  which  wiu  likely  to  allracl 
lenders.  An  additional  lure  was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists.  Some 
iif  the  shares  were  to  lie  prizes  ;  and  the  holtlers  of  the  prires  were  not  only 
to  receive  the  onlinary  ten  ner  cent,  but  were  also  to  <iivide  among  them 
Ihe  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  annually,  during  sixleen  years.  Which 
of  the  shares  should  be  prizes  was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The  arrange- 
ments for  ihe  drawing  of  the  tickets  were  made  \rj  an  advemurer  of  the 
name  of  Ncale,  who,  after  squanderin);  away  two  fortunes,  had  l^en  glad  10 
become  groom  potter  at  the  pahicc.  His  duties  were  to  call  the  odds  when 
the  Court  played  at  hazard,  to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  lo  deciile  any 
dispute  which  might  arise  on  the  bowling-green  or  at  the  gaining  table.  He 
was  eminently  skilled  in  the  business  of  this  not  very  exalted  post,  and  had 
made  such  sums  by  raffles  that  he  was  able  to  enga^  in  very  costly  specu- 
lations, and  was  then  covering  the  ground  round  the  Seven  Dials  with 
buildings.  He  was  probably  tlie  best  atlviser  that  could  have  been  con- 
sulted alwul  the  detail*  of  a  lottery.  Yet  there  were  not  wauling  persons 
who  thought  it  hardly  decent  in  Ihe  Treasury  lo  call  in  Ihe  aid  of  a  gambler 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  million  was  obtained.  But  anolher 
million  was  wauled  to  bring  the  eslimatetl  revenue  for  Ihe  year  1694  up  to 
a  level  with  the  estimalcd  expenditure.  The  ingenious  and  enterprising 
Monlaiiue  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  10  which,  excejit  tinder  the  pressure  cf 
extreme  pecuniary  diflieuliies,  he  might  not  easily  have  induced  the  Common* 

only  one  divLiion  on  the  army  cslimnlu  uf  tliis  ycir,  v,lieii  ilis  m.ic;  oa^on  ihc  ul>k. 
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to  assent,  Imt  which,  to  his  large  and  vigorous  mind,  appeared  to  have  ad- 
vantages, both  commercial  and  political,  more  important  than  the  immediate 
relief  to  the  finances.     He  succeeded  not  only  in  supplying  the  .^^  .^^ 
wants  of  the  State  for  twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a  great  institu-  or  Ear- 
tion,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  con-  **^^'- 
tinues  to  flourish,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold,  through  all 
vicissitudes,  of  the  \Vhig  party,  and  the  bulwark  in  dangerous  times  of  the 
Protestant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were  still  living  who  could  remember 
the  days  when  there  was  not  a  single  banking  house  in  the  city  of  London. 
So  late  as  the  time  of  the  Restoration  every  trader  had  his  own  strong  box 
in  his  own  house,  and  when  an  acceptance  was  presented  to  him,  told  down 
the  crowns  and  Caroluses  on  his  own  counter.  But  the  increase  of  wealth 
had  produced  its  natural  effect,  the  subdivision  of  labour.  Before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and  receiving  money 
had  come  into  fashion  among  the  merchants  of  the  capital.  A  class  of 
agents  arose,  whose  office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the  commercial  houses. 
This  new  branch  of  business  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths, 
who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely  in  the  precious  metals,  and  who  had 
vaults  in  which  great  masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure  from  fire  and  from 
robbers.  It  was  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street  that  all 
the  payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other  traders  gave  and  received  nothing 
but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without  much  opposition  and  clamour. 
Old-fashioned  merchants  complained  bitterly  that  a  class  of  men,  who,  thirty 
years  l>efore,  had  confined  themselves  to  their  proper  functions,  and  had 
made  a  fair  profit  by  embossing  silver  bowls  and  chargers,  by  setting  jewels 
for  fine  ladies,  and  by  selling  pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen  setting  out 
for  the  Continent,  had  become  the  treasurers,  and  were  fast  becoming  the 
masters,  of  the  whole  City.  These  usurers,  it  was  said,  played  at  hazard 
with  what  had  been  earned  by  the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the  thrift  of 
other  men.  If  the  dice  turned  up  well,  the  knave  who  kept  the  cash  became 
an  alderman  :  if  they  turned  up  ill,  the  dupe  who  funiished  the  cash  became 
a  bankrupt.  On  the  other  side,  the  conveniences  of  the  modem  practice 
were  set  forth  in  animated  language.  The  new  system,  it  was  said,  saved 
l)oth  labour  and  money.  Two  clerks,  seated  in  one  counting  house,  did 
what,  under  the  old  system,  must  have  been  done  by  twenty  clerks  in  twenty 
different  establishments.  A  goldsmith's  note  might  be  transferred  ten  times 
in  a  morning ;  and  thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in  his  safe  close  to  the 
Exchange,  did  what  would  formerly  have  required  a  thousand  guineas, 
dispersed  through  many  tills,  some  on  Ludgate  Hill,  some  in  Austin  Kriars, 
and  some  in  Tower  Street.* 

Oradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  murmuring  against  the 
innovation  gave  way,  and  conformed  to  the  prevailing  usage.  The  last  pcreon 
who  held  out,  strange  to  say,  was  Sir  Dudley  North.  When,  in  1680,  after 
lesiding  many  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  Ix)ndon,  nothing  astonished  or 
displeased  him  more  than  the  practice  of  making  payments  by  drawing 
bills  on  bankers.  He  found  that  he  could  not  goon  Change  without  being 
followed  round  the  piazza  by  goldsmiths,  who,  with  low  bows,  begged  to 
have  the  honour  of  serving  him.  He  lost  his  temper  when  his  friends  asked 
where  he  kept  his  cash.  **  Where  should  I  keep  it,*'  he  asked,  "  but  in  ray 
own  house  ?  "  W^ith  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  put  his  money  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they  were  called.  Unhappily, 
the  Lombard  Street  man  broke  ;  and  some  of  his  customers  suffered  severely. 

*  See.  for  example,  the  ^Tystery  of  the  New-fashioned  Goldsmiths  or  Brokers,  1676; 
Is  not  the  Hand  of  Joab  in  all  this?  1676;  and  an  answer  fmbUsbed  in  the  tam*  y««xk 
See  aisu  England's  Glcry  in  the  great  Improvement  by  B%nkvai«A)AtTM^%k  't^t%^ 
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Dudley  North  lost  only  fifty  pounds  :  but  this  loss  con  firmed  him  in  hisilis- 
lifce  of  the  wholt  myslfiy  of  banking.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he 
exhorted  his  fellow  ciiizeiu  to  return  lo  the  gfxA  old  practice,  and  not  to 
expose  themselves  lo  utter  ruin  in  older  to  spare  themselves  a  little  trouble. 
He  stood  alone  ajjainst  the  whole  community,  Tiie  advantog**  of  the 
modem  system  were  fell  ev«7  hour  of  every  day  in  every  part  M  London; 
and  people  were  no  mure  diaposed  to  Telinquish  those  ndvanliges  for  feai 
of  calamities  which  occutred  at  long  intervals  than  to  refrain  from  boildinf 
houses  for  fear  of  lires,  or  frcan  building  ships  for  fenr  of  hurricanes.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  s  Dun,  who,  as  a  theorist,  wa.s  distinguished  from 
all  Ihe  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  lai^eness  of  his  views  and  by  his  superi- 
ority to  vulgar  prejudices,  shonld.  in  practice,  have  been  distinguished  iroro 
all  the  mercnants  of  his  time  by  the  obitinacy  with  which  he  adhered  to  an 
ancient  mode  of  doing  busineii,  long  after  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant 
plodders  had  a^iandoned  that  mode  for  one  better  suited  to  a  great  coin- 
No  sooner  had  banking  become  a 
men  began  to  discuis  with  eamestnes 
pedient  lo  erect  1  national  bank.  The  general  opinion  seems  lo  have  been 
decidedly  in  favour  of  a  national  bank  :  nor  can  we  woiuler  at  this  ;  for  few 
were  then  aware  that  trade  is  in  [^neral  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage 
by  mdividuals  than  by  great  societies  ;  and  banking  really  is  one  of  those 
few  trades  which  can  be  carried  on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a  great  society 
as  by  an  individual.  Two  public  banks  had  long  iieen  renowned  through- 
out Europe,  the  Bank  of  St  George  at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 
The  immense  wealth  which  vras  in  the  keeping  of  those  establishments,  the 
confidence  which  iliey  inspired,  the  prosperity  which  they  had  created, 
their  stability,  tried  by  panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions,  and  found  proof 
against  all,  weic  favourite  topics.     Tlie  bank  of  St  George  liail  nearly  com- 

Eleted  its  third  century.  It  had  1>cgun  to  receive  deposits  and  to  make  loans 
cfore  Columbus  had  crossed  Ihe  Atlantic,  before  Gama  had  turned  the 
Cape.whenaChnstian  Emperor  was  reigning  ol  Constantinople,  when  a  Ma- 
honiniedan  Sultan  was  reigning  at  Granada,  when  Florence  was  a  Kepublic, 
when  Holland  obeyed  a  hereditary  Prince.  All  these  things  had  been 
changed.  New  continents  and  new  oceans  had  been  discovered.  The  Turk 
was  at  Constantinople  :  the  Castilian  was  at  Granada  :  Florence  had  its 
hereditary  Prince  :  Holland  was  a  Republic  -.  but  the  Bank  of  Saint  George 
was  still  receiving  deposits  and  making  loans.  The  Vank  of  Amsterdam 
was  little  more  tlum  eighty  years  old  :  but  its  solvency  had  stood  severe  tests. 
Even  in  the  terrible  ct'vA^  of  1672,  when  the  whole  Delta  of  the  Rhine  was 
overrun  by  the  French  armies,  when  the  white  flags  were  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  Stailthouse,  there  was  one  place  where,  amidst  the  general  consterna- 
tion and  confusion,  tranquillity  and  security  were  still  lo  be  found  :  and 
that  place  u-as  Ihe  Bank.  Why  should  not  the  Dank  of  London  be  as  i;re.il 
and  as  durable  as  the  Banks  of  (.ienoi  and  of  Amsterdam?  Before  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  several  phins  were  proposed,  exam- 
ined, attackul,  and'defended.  Some  pamphleteers  maintained  that  a  na- 
tional bank  ought  to  lie  under  Ihe  direction  of  the  King.  Others  thought 
that  the  management  ought  lo  be  entrusted  to  the  Lortl  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Common  Council  of  ihe  capital.t  After  Ihe  Revolution  the  subject  was 
discussed  with  an  animation  before  uiiknonn.  For,  under  the  influence  of 
liberty,  the  breed  of  political  projectors  multiplied  exceedingly.  A  crowd 
of  plans,  some  of  which  resemble  the  fancies  of  a  child  or  Ihe  dreams  of  a 
man  in  a  fever,  were  pressed  on  the  government.     Pre-eminently  conspicu- 

■  Srr  IbF  Life  of  Dudley  Nortli  liy  hli  brother  SoKcr, 

t  Sccx  PampUct  en  tilled  CorvoratLon  Oeitu ',  m  a  BihIl  of  Cmlll,  made  Currcni  by 
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ous  among  the  political  mountebanks,  whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every  day 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John  Briscoe  and  Hugn 
Chamberlayne,  two  projectors  worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that  Academy 
which  Gulliver  found  at  Lagado.  These  men  affirmed  that  the  one  cure  for 
every  distemper  of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank.  A  Land  Bank  would  work  for 
England  miracles  such  as  had  never  been  wrought  for  Israel,  miracles  ex- 
ceeding the  heaps  of  quails  and  the  daily  shower  of  manna.  There  would 
be  no  taxes  ;  and  yet  the  Exchequer  would  be  full  to  overflowing.  There 
would  be  no  poor-rates  :  for  there  would  be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every 
landowner  would  be  doubled.  The  profits  of  every  merchant  would  be  in- 
creased. In  short,  the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's  words,  be  the  paradise 
of  the  world.  The  onlv  losers  would  be  the  moneyed  men,  those  worst 
enemies  of  the  nation,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  the  gentry  and  yeomanry 
than  an  invading  army  from  France  would  have  had  the  heart  to  do.* 

These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  produce  simply  by  issuing 
enormous  quantities  of  notes  on  landed  security.  The  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
jectors was  that  every  person  who  had  real  property  ought  to  have,  besides 
that  property,  paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  that  property.  Thus,  if  his 
estate  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  he  ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two 
thousand  pounds  in  paper  money,  t  Both  Briscoe  and  Chamberlayne  treated 
with  the  greatest  contempt  the  notion  that  there  could  be  an  overissue  of 
paper  as  long  as  there  was,  for  every  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
country  worth  ten  pounds.  Nobody,  they  said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith  of 
overissuing  as  long  as  his  vaults  contained  guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full 
value  of  all  the  notes  which  bore  his  signature.  Indeed  no  goldsmith  had 
in  his  vaults  guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  his  paper.  And  was 
not  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  in  Taimton  Dean  at  least  as  weU  entitled  to  be 
called  wealth  as  a  bag  of  gold  or  silver?  The  projectors  could  not  deny 
that  many  people  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  the  Land  Bank  were  bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it  would  very  soon 
stop  payment  This  difficulty  they  got  over  by  proposing  that  the  notes 
should  be  inconvertible,  and  that  everybody  should  be  forced  to  take  them. 

The  speculations  of  Chamberlayne  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  may 
possibly  find  admirers  even  in  our  own  time.  But  to  his  other  errors  he 
added  an  error  which  began  and  ended  with  him.  He  was  fool  enough  to 
take  it  for  granted,  in  all  his  reasonings,  that  the  value  of  an  estate  varied 
directly  as  the  duration.  He  maintained  that,  if  the  annual  income  derived 
from  a  manor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  a  grant  of  that  manor  for  twenty 
years  must  be  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a  hundred 
years  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.     If,  therefore,  the  lord  of  such 

•  A  proposal  by  Dr  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  in  Essex  Street,  for  a  Bank  of  Secure  Cur- 
rent Credit  to  be  founded  upon  Land,  in  order  to  the  General  Good  of  Landed  Men,  to 
the  great  Increase  of  the  Value  of  Land,  and  the  iio  less  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
1695  ;  Proposals  for  the  supplying  their  Majesties  with  Money  on  Easy  Terms,  exempting 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.>  from  Taxes,  enlarang  their  Yearly  Estates,  and  enriching  all 
the  Subject*  of  the  Kingdom  by  a  National  Land  Bank  ;  By  John  Briscoe.  "  O  fortun- 
atos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint  Anglicanos."  Third  Edition,  1696.  Briscoe  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  versed  in  Latin  literature  as  in  political  economy. 

t  In  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  the  text,  I  extract  a  single  paragraph  from  Bris- 
coe's proposals.  "  Admit  a  gentleman  hath  barely  £ioo  per  annum  estate  to  live  on,  and 
hath  a  wife  and  four  children  to  provide  for  :  this  person,  supposing  no  taxes  were  upon 
his  estates,  must  be  a  great  husband  to  be  able  to  keep  his  cnarge,  but  cannot  think  of 
laying  up  anything  to  place  out  his  children  in  the  world :  but  according  to  this  proposed 
method  he  may  give  his  chrldren  J^vm  a  piece,  and  have  £^  per  annum  le^  for  himself 
and  his  wife  to  live  upon,  the  which  he  may  also  leave  to  such  of  his  children  as  he  pleases 
afte^  his  and  his  wife's  decease.  For  first  having  settled  his  estate  of  j^ioo  per  annum, 
as  in  proposals,  i,  3,  he  may  have  bills  of  credit  for  £aooo  for  his  own  proper  use,  for  los. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  as  in  proposal  33,  which  is  but  ;Cio  per  annum  for  the  ;£9ooc^  which 
being  deducted  out  of  his  estate  of  jCioo  per  annum,  there  remains  £go  per  annum  clear 
to  himself  "  It  ought  to  be  observed  th»t  this  nonsense  reached  a  third  edvt.\cm. 
VOL.  II.  ^  V\ 
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B  manor  would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred  yean  to  ihc  Lond  Bink,  t!w  Lninl 
Hank  might,  on  iliac  security,  inslantly  isnue  notes  for  >  hundred  ihouund 
pounds.  On  Ihi^  subject  Cnunbcrlayne  was  praor  even  to  arithmetical  de- 
nionslration.  lie  was  reminded  that  the  fee  simple  of  land  would  nut  wll 
for  mure  lliau  twciiiy  ymrs'  purchase.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a  lonn  of  ■ 
hundred  ye.n  i  u:u  Hunli  five  timea  as  much  as  a  term  of  twenty  yean,  wu 
lo  sav  that  .i  ici  iii  u(  a  liundreii  yea»  was  worth  fivo  times  the  fee  uDipli! ; 
in  oiner  woid j.  iliai  ;i  liimdreil  vrft«  five  times  infinity.  Thow  who  teasonod 
thus  were  lefuled  hy  Leing  told  that  they  were  unuiers  ;  and  it  iihould  seem 
that  a  large  immliet  lA  uuunlry  gentlemen  thought  the  retutalion  complele:* 

In  December  1693  Choniberlayne  laid  hia  plan,  in  all  iti  naked  absurdity, 
before  ihe  Commons,  and  petitiooed  lo  be  heard.  He  cnnlidently  undcr- 
tocdt  lu  raise  ei|{hC  ihutusand  pounds  on  every  freehold  estate  of  a  hundred 
and  lifly  pounds  a  year  whidi  »hauid  b«  btouglit,  ai  he  expiessed  it,  into  hit 
Land  Itank,  and  ihiii  without diipoueving  the  frechoidar.t  Ail  the  aquires 
in  the  Uou^  mu&l  have  known  that  the  fee  simple  ofaicb  an  estate  woulil 
hardly  fetch  ihreu  lhou:iand  pounds  in  ihc  miirket.  That  less  than  the  (ee 
simple  of  such  an  estate  could,  by  any  device,  be  mode  Lo  piudnce  eight 
ibouuind  pQUiida,  would,  il  might  hai'e  been  thought,  have  seemed  incred- 
ible to  the  most  illiterate  clown  thai  coulil  be  tbund  on  the  benches.  Dis- 
tress, however,  and  animotitr  had  made  the  landed  gentlemen  credulous. 
They  insisteil  on  refeirin);  Lhanilierlayne'ij  plan  to  a  commillee  ;  and  the 
committee  reported  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and  would  tend  tu  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.;  But  by  this  time  the  united  force  of  deni»nslraltoii 
and  derision  hail  liegun  to  produce  an  cHect  even  on  the  moit  iffnuront  rustics 
in  the  House.  Tlie  rci^on  lay  unnoticed  on  the  table  ;  and  the  country  wa-> 
saved  from  a  calamity  compared  with  which  the  defeat  of  Lnnden  and  the 
loss  of  the  Smyrna  Beet  would  have  been  blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however,  were  not  so  absurd  as  Charn- 
berlayne.  One  among  them,  William  Patersoii,  was  an  ingenious,  though 
not  always  a  judicious,  speculator.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  except 
that  he  was  a  native  of  bcolland,  and  thai  lie  had  l>een  in  the  \Ve»t  Indies. 
In  what  char-tctei  he  had  visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  mallet  about  which 
his  contemporaries  differed.  His  friends  said  that  he  had  been  a  missionary; 
bis  enemies  tlut  be  had  been  a  buccaneer.  He  seems  to  have  been  gifted 
by  nature  with  fertile  invenlion.  an  ardent  temperament,  and  treat  powers 
of  persuasion,  and  to  liavi-  aciuired  sotneuherc  in  the  couiw  1?  his  vagrant 

bank  ;  and  his  plan  was  favourably  received  both  by  statesmen  ami  by 
metclunls.     Hut  years  passed  awav  ;  and  nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the 

3)ring  of  1694,  it  became  abBolulely  necessary  to  find  some  neiv  mode  of 
efiaying  the  charges  of  the  war.    Then  at  length  the  scheme  devised  l>y 

*  S««  ChnmberLaync'a  Propoul,  hi*  Pwitions  Hippofted  by  live  Reasonn  explaihinE  iht- 
Office  of  l..<.>ii  CitUit.  ind  \iM  Hank  Dinlogiie.  S^>^  ■!»  an  e'cflkni  J.ule  tnu^t  on  ihc 
oIlKr  tide  cniiilcd  "A  finr-k  Dialivsue  between  Dr  H.  C  and  a  Couniry  Gei>tl.'in:>n, 
1696,"  and  "  Koine  Reainrlii  jpiir  ■  iiameleu  and  Hurriioui  Libel  CBlilledi  Rank  IM.i- 
logue  bciwcen  Dr  H.  (X  and  a  Couiiuy  Genilenian,  ina  Letter  to  a  Penan  oTQiuliiy. " 

t  Comment'  Journals  Dee.  »,  .493.    I  am  afraid  thai  I  nay  be  >u>pRiedot  0.12- 

afund  of  curtent  crcdilt  10  be  eitublislied  tiy  Aclof  Parlumcnl,  ii  i«iiDW  proposed  thai. 
for  every  iji  50  ptr  annum.  aecur«l  ri>r  130  yuffi,  fbrbnF  one  JiunJird  ye.ifiy  payment'' 
of  £rco  per  anninn,  free  from  all  milliner  of  laxeaand  deducitont  wha1«ocver,  every  «ucli 
frechoider  *Kalt  rectii™  £4^00  in  ihe  uid  cnrreni  credit,  and  shall  have  ^xwd  more  put 
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the  poor  and  oliscure  ScuLtish  advmturet  was  takrn  up  in  eaniesit  by  Afon- 
lague.  Willi  Wiintague  was  closely  allied  Michael  Godfrev,  the  brolher  of 
that  Sir  EJmondsbury  Uodfrey  whose  siul  and  myslerioua  (lealh  haj|,  fifteen 
yean  before,  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  of  popular  feeling.  Michael  wu 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  upiighl,  and  most  o])ulent  uf  the  nierchant  princes 
of  London,  lie  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  near  coniiBclion 
with  the  martyr  of  ibe  Protestant  faith,  a  zealous  \Vhi|{.  .Some  of  his  writing* 
ate  still  CKtant,  and  prove  him  to  have  iiad  a  slrung  and  clear  mind. 

By  these  tu'o  dtstmyuuhed  men  Paterson's  scbeme  wa«  fathered,  Mnn- 
latfue  undcrlook  to  manage  ijie  I^Iouse  ofConimons  (iodfreyto  manage  the 
City.  All  approving  vole  wbj  obtained  from  ihe  Oomntillcc  of  Ways  and 
Means  ;  ami  a  bill,  the  title  of  which  gave  occa:>ion  to  many  .sarcasms,  was 
Inid  on  the  table.  It  was  indeed  not  easy  to  guess  that  a  bill,  wbicli  pur- 
[wrletl  only  to  iinixwe  a  new  duty  on  tonnage  for  the  licnefit  u(  wch  peraonii 
HS  should  advance  money  touanls  carrying  on  ihc  war,  was  really  a  bill 
creating  ihe  greatest  commercial  in^titulion  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  borrowed 
by  the  government  on  what  was  ihen  considered  as  the  modemle  interest  of 
eiglil  per  cent.  In  order  lu  induce  capitalists  to  advance  the  money  promptly 
on  lermii  to  favourable  to  Ilie  public,  llie  subscrilieis  were  to  be  incorpoiated 
by  the  name  of  tliu  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
corporation  was  to  have  noeiclusive  privilege,  and  was  to  lie  reslricttd  from 
tmding  in  anything  but  bills  of  exchange,  ^llion,  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a  paper  war  Inxike  out  as 
furious  as  that  between  the  swearera  and  the  nonsweireis,  or  as  tl»t  between 
the  Old  East  India  Company  and  the  New  East  India.  Company.  The 
projectors  who  had  failed  loeaio  ihc  ear  of  the  govemmenl  fell  like  madmen 
on  tlieir  more  fortunate  brother.  All  the  goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set 
up  a  howl  of  rage.  Some  discontented  Tories  predicted  ruin  to  the  monarchy. 
It  was  remarkable,  they  said,  that  Banks  and  Kings  hod  never  existed  to- 
gether. Banks  were  republican  institutions.  There  were  flourishing  banka  at 
Venice,  at  Genoa,  at  Amsterdam,  and  at  Hambui);.  But  who  had  ever 
lieard  of  a  Bank  of  France  or  a  Bank  of  Spain  ?•  .Some  disconlenled 
Whigs,  on  the  otiier  hand,  predicted  ruin  to  our  liberties.  Here,  theysaid, 
is  an  instrument  of  tyranny  more  formidable  than  the  iii|>h  Commission, 
than  the  Star  Chamber,  than  even  the  lifty  thousand  soldiers  of  Oliver. 
The  whole  wealth  of  the  naliott  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Toimage  Bank, 
—  such  vcas  the  nickname  then  in  use  ; — and  the  I'oimage  Bank  will  be  in 
the  liands  of  the  Ktiverei^  The  power  of  the  pune,  the  one  great  secu- 
rity for  all  the  liglils  of  Englishmen,  will  be  transferred  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  new  Company.  Thii  last 
consideration  was  really  of  some  weight,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill.  A  cl3u.se  was  therefore  most  properly  inserted  which 
inhibited  the  Bank  from  advancing  money  to  the  Crown  without  authority 
from  I'arliament.  Every  infraction  of  this  salutary  rule  was  10  be  punished 
liy  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum  advanced  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
King  should  not  have  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the  penalty. 

The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Commons  more 
easily  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  advene 
clamour.  In  truth,  the  Parliament  was  under  duress.  Money  must  be  had, 
and  could  in  no  other  way  be  had  fa  easily.  What  {tassed  when  the  IIoDse 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  cannot  )>e  discovered  :  but,  while  the 
Speaker  was  in  ihe  chair,  no  division  took  place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached  the  Upper  House, 

Some  Lords  suspected  that  the  plan  of  a  national  bank  had  been  devised  for 

■  Account  of  ihe  lmeml.^d  Bank  ol  T.i.n\™4.  >*<» 
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Ihe  purpose  ol  oxnltiiig  tlie  moneyed  inUrest  at  the  eipcnse  of  tlie  landed 
interest.  Ollieis  ihoughl  that  this  plan,  whether  good  or  bad,  ought  not  to 
Imve  been  submilieil  lo  them  in  such  n  form.  Whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
call  into  existence  a  body  which  might  one  day  rule  the  whole  commerctal 
world,  and  how  sucli  n  body  should  be  conalituted,  were  questions  which 
ouglil  not  to  be  detidcd  by  one  branch  of  the  Legislalore.  The  Peer* 
ou);ht  to  be  at  perfecl  liberty  to  examine  all  the  dclails  of  the  proposed 
Kclieme,  lo  sugge:^t  amendment!^  lo  ask  for  conference-i.  It  was  therefore 
most  unfair  that  the  law  cslaLlishing  the  Bank  should  be  sent  up  as  pan  of 
a  law  granting  supplies  to  Ihc  Crown.  The  Jacobites  enlertnined  hhim 
hope  that  the  session  would  end  mlh  a  quarrel  between  the  Houwis,  thai 
the  Tonnaf;e  Bill  would  be  lost,  and  that  William  would  enter  on  the  cam- 
paign without  moni^.  It  was  already  May,  according  to  the  New  Styie. 
rhe  London  season  was  over ;  and  many  noble  families  had  left  Corent 
Garden  and  Soho  Square  for  their  woods  and  hayHeldB.  But  sommonsei 
were  sent  oul.  There  wu  «  violent  tush  of  Earls  and  Barons  back  to 
town.  The  benches  which  h&d  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded.  The 
sittings  began  at  an  hour  tmusuolly  early,  and  were  prolonged  to  on  hour 
unusually  lale.  On  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  committed  the  contest 
lasted  without  inlermitwion  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Godolphin  was  in  (he  chair.  Nollingham  and  Kochcster  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  the  clauses  which  related  lo  the  Bank.  Something  wa<  said  about  the 
dancer  of  setting  up  a  gijpmlic  corporation  which  might  soon  give  law  to 
Ihe  King  and  the  three  estates  of  the  Kcnim.  But  the  Peers  seemed  to  lie 
most  moved  by  Ihe  appeal  which  was  made  to  them  as  landlords.  Tlie  whole 
scheme,  it  was  asserted,  was  inlended  to  enrich  usurers  at  the  expense  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  Persons  who  had  laid  by  money  would  rather  put  it 
into  the  Bank  than  lend  it  on  mortgage  at  moderate  interest.  Cacrmarlhuii 
said  little  or  nothing  in  defence  of  what  was,  in  Inilh,  the  work  of  his  rivals 
and  enemies.  He  owned  that  there  were  grave  objeclions  lo  Ihe  mode  in 
which  the  Commons  h:v(i  provided  for  the  jiublic  service  of  Ihe  year.  But 
would  Iheir  Lordships  amend  a  money  bill?  Would  they  engage  in  a  con- 
test of  which  the  end  must  be  that  they  must  either  yield,  or  incur  the  grave 
responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel  without  a  fleet  during  the  summer  ? 
This  argument  prevailed :  and,  on  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  forly-lhree  votes  lo  tliirty-one.  A  few  hours  later  the  bill  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  the  Parliament  was  pronged.* 

In  the  City  the  successof  Montagues  plan  ivas  coni])lele.  It  was  then  at 
leasl  as  difficult  to  raise  a  million  at  eight  per  cent.as  it  would  now  be  lo  raise 
forty  millions  at  four  per  cent.  It  had  been  5U[ii>oscd  that  conlributions 
would  drop  in  very  ilowly  ;  and  a  considerable  time  had  therefore  been 
allowed  by  Ihc  Acl.  This  indulgence  was  not  needed.  So  )iopu1aT  was  the 
new  investment,  thai  on  Ihe  day  on  which  the  books  were  o]vncil  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed  :  three  hundred  thousand  more 
were  subscribed  during  ihe  nexl  forty-cighl  hours  ;  and,  in  ten  days,  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  friends  of  ihe  government,  it  was  announced  that  the  list 
was  full.  The  whole  sum  w-hicTi  ihc  Corporation  was  bound  lo  lend  lo 
the  Stale  was  paid  into  the  Hjchequer  before  the  first  instalment  was 
due.t  Somers  gladly  jHil  the  (Ircal  Seal  to  a  charter  framed  in  conformily 
with  ihe  terms  jiresctilied  by  I'arUament ;  and  the  Hank  of  ICngland  com- 
menced  its  operations  in  the  house  of  the  Company  of  (Iroceis.  'ITiere, 
during  many  years,  dircclors,  secretaries,  ami  tieiks  ininlit  lit  seen  labouring 

■  Srs  llio   Lord!.'  Jouiujils  nf  April  j,.  n,  15.  1694,  ami  ihe  kmt  of  L'HcrniHJKC  w 
Ac  Stales  Ctnml  d.ilfd  -^*'^ 
t  .V.irci»us  LulIieM'J  Diary.  June  iboi. 
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in  different  parts  of  one  spacious  hall.  The  persons  employed  by  the  Bank 
were  originally  only  fifty-four.  They  are  now  nine  hundred.  The  sum  paid 
yearly  in  salaries  amounted  at  first  to  only  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  It  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds;  W* 
may  therefore  fairly  infer  that  the  incomes  of  commercial  clerics  are,  on  an 
average,  about  three  times  as  large  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  as  they  were  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third.* 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skilfully  availing  himself  of  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  his 
party.  During  several  generations  the  Bank  of  England  was  emphatically  a 
Whig  body.  It  was  Whig,  not  accidentally,  but  necessarily.  It  must  have 
instantly  stopped  payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive  the  interest  on  the 
sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the  government ;  and  of  that  interest  James 
would  not  have  paid  one  farthing.  Seventeen  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Tonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in  one  of  his  most  ingenious  and  graceful  little  alle- 
gories,  described  the  situation  of  the  great  Company  through  which  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  London  was  constantly  circulating.  He  saw  Public  Credit 
on  her  throne  in  Grocers'  Hall,  the  Great  Charter  over  her  head,  the  Act  of 
Settlement  full  in  her  view.  Iler  touch  turned  everything  to  gold.  Behind 
her  scat,  bags  filled  with  coin  were  piled  up  to  the  ceiling.  On  her  right 
and  on  her  left  the  floor  was  hidden  by  pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden 
the  door  flies  open.  The  Pretender  rushes  in,  a  sponge  in  one  hand,  in  the 
other  a  sword,  which  he  shakes  at  the  Act  of  Settlement  The  beautiful 
Queen  sinks  down  fainting.  The  spell  by  which  she  has  turned  all  things 
around  her  into  treasure  is  broken.  The  money  bags  shrink  like  pricked 
bladders.  The  piles  of  gold  pieces  are  turned  into  bundles  of  rags  or  fag- 
gots of  wooden  tallies.t  The  truth  which  this  parable  was  meant  to  convey 
was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  the  Bank.  So  closely 
was  their  interest  bound  up  with  the  interest  of  the  government,  that  the 
greater  the  public  danger,  the  more  ready  were  they  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
Formerly,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  when  the  taxes  came  in  slowly, 
and  when  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up  and  down 
Cheapside  and  Comhill,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  Aldermen, 
and  to  make  up  a  sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds  from  this  hosier,  and 
two  hundred  pounds  from  that  ironmonger.;}:  Those  times  were  over.  Tlie 
government,  instead  of  laboriously  scooping  up  supplies  from  numerous  petty 
sources,  could  now  draw  whatever  it  required  from  one  immense  reservoir, 
which  all  those  petty  sources  kept  constantly  replenished.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that,  during  many  years,  the  weight  of  the  Bank,  which  was 
constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Whigs,  almost  counterbalanced  the  weight  of 
the  Church,  which  was  as  constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established  the  Bank  of  England  had 
received  the  royal  assent,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  proron- 
King  with  a  speech  in  which  he  warmly  thanked  the  Commons  j^Jujf 
for  their  liberality.     Montague  was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  ment :  _ 
services  with  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. §  SSm^P** 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consented  to  accept  the  seals.  n»ents. 

He  had  held  out  resolutely  from  November  to  March.     While  he  was  trying 

to  find  excuses  which  might  satisfy  his  political  friends,  Sir  James  shrews- 

Montgomery  visited  him.   Montgomery  was  now  the  most  miserable  sectary 

of  human  beings.     Having  borne  a  great  part  in  a  great  revolu-  <>'  state. 

tion,  having  been  charged  with  the  august  office  of  presenting  the  Crown  of 

*  Heath's  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers  ;  Francis's  History  of  die 
Bank  of  England.  ^  t  Spectator,  No.  3. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Wednesday  Club  In  Friday  Street 
I  Lords'  Journals,  April  25,  1694;  London  Gazette,  May  7,  1694. 
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Scotland  to  the  Sovereigns  whom  the  Estates  had  chosen,  havisg  doni- 
neered  without  a  rival,  during  several  months,  in  the  Parliament  at  Edin* 
burgh,  having  seen  before  him  in  near  prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary,  the 
coronet  of  an  Earl,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power,  he  had  on  a  sudden  smk 
into  obscurity  and  abject  penury.   His  fine  parts  still  remained  ;  and  be  wis 
therefore  iL««d  by  the  Jacobites :  but,  though  used,  he  was  despised,  dis- 
trusted, and  starved.     He  passed  his  life  in  wandering  from  Flnglaiid  to 
France  and  from  France  back  to  England,  without  finding  a  resting-place 
in  either  country.     Sometimes  he   waited  in  the  antechamber  at  Saint 
(Jermains,  where  the  priests  scowled  at  him  as  a  Calvinist,  and  where  even 
the  Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one  another  in  whispers  against  the  old 
Republican.     Sometimes  he  lay  hid  in  the  garrets  of  London,  imagioii^ 
that  every  footstep  which  he  heaitl  on  the  stairs  was  that  of  a  liailiff  with  a 
writ,  or  that  of  a  King's  messenger  with  a  warrant.     He  now  obtained 
access  to  Shrewsbury,  and  ventured  to  talk  as  a  Jacobite  to  a  brother  Jacu- 
bite.     Shrewsbury,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  put  his  estate  and  his 
neck  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  rash  and  fierfidioin, 
returned  very  guarded  answers.     Through  some  channel  which  is  not  known 
to  us,  William  obtained  full  intelligence  of  what  had  passed  on  this  occasion. 
He  sent  for  Shrewsbury,  and  again  s}>oke  earnestly  about  the  Secretaryship. 
Shrewsbury  again  excused  himself.    His  health,  he  said,  was  bad.    '*  That," 
said  William,  **is  not  your  only  reason."     "No,  Sir,"  said  Shrewahnry, 
"it  is  not."     And  he  began  to  speak  of  public  grievances,  and  alluded  to 
the  fate  of  the  Triennial   Bill,  which  he  had   himself  introduced.      But 
William  cut  him  short.     "There  is  another  reason  behind.     When  did  you 
see  Montgomery  last  ? "     Shrewsbury  was  thunderstruck.     The  King  pro- 
ceeded to  repeat  some  things  which  Montgomery  had  said.     By  this  time 
Shrewsbury  had  recovered  from  his  dismay,  and  had  recollected  that,  in 
the  conversation  which  had  been  so  accurately  reportetl  to  the  Government, 
he  had  fortunately  uttered  no  treason,  though  he  had  heard  much.     "  Sir," 
said  he,  **  since  Your  Majesty  has  bei?n  so  correctly  informed,  you  must  be 
aware  that  I  gave  no  encouragement  to  that  man  s  attempts  to  seduce  me 
from  my  allegiance. "     William  did  not  deny  this,  but  intimated  that  luch 
secret  dealings  with  noted  Jacobites  raised  suspicions  which  Shrewsbury 
could  remove  only  by  accepting  the  seals.     "  That,"  he  said,  "  will  put  me 
fjuitc  at  ease.     I  know  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  that,  if  you 
imdertake  to  serve  me,  you  will  serve  me  faithfully."     So  pressed.  Shrews- 
i)ury  complied,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole  party  ;  and  was  immeiliately 
rewanied  for  his  compliance  with  a  dukedom  and  a  garter.* 

Thus  n  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming.  There  were  now  two 
Whig  Secretaries  of  State,  a  Whig  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  a  Whig  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  lA)rd 
Privy  Seal,  Pembroke,  might  also  be  called  a  Whig  :  for  his  mind  was  one 
which  readily  took  the  impress  of  any  stronger  mind  with  which  it  wa< 
brought  into  contact.  Seymour,  having  been  long  enough  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury  to  lose  much  of  his  influence  with  the  Tory  country  gentle- 
men who  had  once  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle,  was  dismissed,  and  his 
place  was  filial  by  John  Smith,  a  zealous  and  able  Whig,  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  late  session.  +  The  only  Tories  who 
still  held  great  offices  in  the  executive  government  were  the  I^onl  President, 
Caermarthen,  who,  though  he  began  to  feel  that  power  was  slipping  from 
his  grasp,  still  clutched  it  desperately,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Godolj^hin,  who  meddled  liule  owl  of  Vv\s  o>wtv  d^^^.timeut^  and  performci 
the  duties  of  that  deparlmenl  wil\\  %V\V\  axv^  ^sscv^^Aivoj. 
•  Life  of  James,  ii.  520 ;  Floyd's  CL\ovd' A  Xcco>^tv\  \u  vYit  ^;»:xmt  V^vw'-.  >^^^^«  ^i5«* 
date  of  May  i,  1694  :  London  GamtUe,  AptU  »6,  -jfi,  \Otjv 
t  London  Gazette,  Mav  3.  1694. 
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William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  favcmni  between  the  two  parties. 
Though  the  Whigs  were  fast  drawing  to  themselves  the  substance  New  titiM 
of  power,  the  Tories  obtained  their  share  of  honorary  distinctions.  »>e«««weA 
Mulgrave,  who  had,  during  the  late  session,  exerted  his  great  parliamentary 
talents  in  favour  of  the  King's  policy,  was  created  Marquess  of  Normanby, 
and  named  a  Cabinet  Councillor,  but  was  never  consulted.  He  obtained  at 
the  same  time  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Caermarthen, 
whom  the  late  changes  had  deeply  mortified,  was  in  some  degree  consoled 
l)y  a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  became  Duke  of  Leeds.  It  had 
(aken  liim  little  more  than  twenty  years  to  climb  from  the  station  of  a  York- 
shire country  gentleman  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage.  Two  great 
Whig  Earls  were  at  the  same  time  created  Dukes,  Bedford  and  Devonshire. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Bedford  had  repeatedly  refused  the  dignity 
which  he  now  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted.  He  declared  that  he  pre- 
ferred his  Earldom  to  a  Dukedom,  and  gave  a  very  sensible  reason  for  the 
preference.  An  Earl  m  ho  had  a  numerous  family  might  send  one  son  to  the 
Temple  and  another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  city.  But  the  sons  of  a 
Duke  were  all  lords  ;  and  a  lord  could  not  make  his  bread  either  at  the  bar 
or  on  Change.  The  old  man's  objections,  however,  were  overcome  ;  and 
the  two  great  houses  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely, 
connected  by  friendship  and  by  marriage,  by  common  opinions,  common 
sufferings,  and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same  day  the  highest 
honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  confer.* 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  announced  also  that  the 
King  had  set  out  for  the  Continent.  He  had,  before  his  departure,  con- 
sulted with  his  ministers  about  the  means  of  counteracting  a  plan  of  naval 
operations  which  had  been  formed  by  the  French  government.  Hitherto 
the  maritime  war  had  l>een  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Channel  and  French 
ilie  Atlantic.  But  Lewis  had  now  determined  to  concentrate  his  pia»of  war. 
maritime  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  hoped  that,  with  their  help,  the 
army  of  Marshal  Noailles  would  be  able  to  take  Barcelona,  to  subdue 
ihe  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to  compel  Spain  to  sue  for  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, Tourville's  squadron,  consisting  of  fifty-three  men-of-war,  set  sail 
from  Brest  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  and  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
on  the  fourth  of  May. 

William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  determined  to  send 
Russell  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  greater  part  of  the  combined  English 
fleet  of  England  and  Holland.  A  squadron  was  to  remain  in  the  p"*"  of '»'•'• 
British  seas  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Talmash  was  to 
embark  on  board  of  this  8(iuadron  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  to 
attack  Brest,  which  would,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  sUbsence  of  Tourville  and 
his  fifty- three  vessels,  be  an  easy  conquest. 

That  preparations  were  making  at  Portsmouth  for  an  expedition,  in  which 
the  land  forces  were  to  l)ear  a  part,  could  not  be  kept  a  secret.  There  was 
much  speculation  at  the  Rose  and  at  Garraway's  touching  the  destination  of 
the  armament.  Some  talked  of  Rhe,  some  of  Oleron,  some  of  Rochelle, 
some  of  Rochefort.  Many,  till  the  fleet  actually  b^^an  to  move  westward, 
Relieved  that  it  was  bound  for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed  that  Brest  would 
l)c  the  point  of  attack  ;  but  they  only  guessed  this  :  for  the  secret  was  much 
better  kept  than  most  of  the  secrets  of  that  age.f    Russell,  till  he  was  ready 

*  Ix)nclon  Gazette,  April  30,  May  7,  1604  ;  Shrewsbury  to  William,  May  \\  ;  William 

to  Shrewsbury,   ^  *^  " ;  L'Hermitage,  -o — ^' 
' '   June  1  -«»  •    May  y. 

t  L'Hermitage,  May  )f .    After  mentioning  the  various  reports,  he  says,  "  De  tous  cet 

divers  prnjets  ^u'on  s'imasine  aucun  n'est  venu  \.  la  cognoissance  du  public."    This  is 

important :  for  it  has  often  been  said,  in  excuM!  for  Marlborough,  that  he  communicated 

to  the  Court  of  St  Germains  only  what  was  the  talk  of  all  the  coffee-houses,  and  must 

have  been  known  without  his  instrumentality. 


In  alii  :iya  lieiUL-d  it  to  nie,  llioiijjli  I  am  verv  Mirf  ihst  lie  know 

more  tliaa  lix  Wedci.     This  jpvefi  me  a.  bad  sign  of  ihit  min's 

The  inUDiniice  wnt  by  Mariboroueh  to  James  vox  com 

Jamt-i  to  tbe  French  ^vemment.    That  govemmeiil  took  its  i 


1   Ihe  Channel  during  ano 
=  .  .  '  Brert.     ■ 

ch^rijed  with  the  dnty  of  putting  the  ddcncea  in  order;  U1' 
fikilfii!  direction,  batteries  were  planted  which  commanr\ed  evei 
It  setmed  likely  thnt  an  invoiler  would  attempt  to  \au.\.  Eigh 
tiiiL-h  carTying  many  mortns,  were  moored  in  the  hail"nir,  aiv 
l«-fore  the  Knglish  (irtived,  oU  wa*  ready  for  theii  tciLpii^i^. 

l.^n  the  sixth  of  )iine  the  whole  allied  fleet  was  abi>u;  lilleen 
E.i»dinm  of  Cape  Finisterre.  There  Russell  and  Hcrl.il.ypai 
»""■"  Sussellproceeded  lownrdsthcMeditemmcan.  lletiiel' 
'' "  with  the  troops  on  hoaiti,  steered  for  the  coant  of 

anchored  just  without  Camaret  Bi^,  clofie  to  the  moulh  of  t) 
litest.  Talmash  propcKed  to  land  in  Cnmarel  Bay.  It  wm  I 
able  to  astMTtain  with  accuracy  the  ante  of  the  coast.  The 
thf  Duke  of  Leeds,  now  oillcd  Marquess  of  Caermartben, 
i-iiter  the  basin  oik!  to  obtain  Ihe  necwsaiy  information.  T 
ihis  brave  and  eccentric  young  mon  for  maritime  g^venlt 
((•ifrable.  He  had  toiintcd  and  obtaioed  the  tank  of  Reai 
lind  accompanied  llie  expedition  nt  hit  own  yacht,  tlie  Prreg 
a^  the  m.Tsicrpiecc  of  shipbuilding.  Cutis,  who  had  distiof 
by  liis  inirejiidity  in  the  Irish  war,  and  had  iicen  ^e^^■n^(le■ 
•^-■•'-'■i:  olTotccI  to  accompany  Cnermanhi-n.      Liinl  Mohiin, 
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opjx)se  then%  and  that  the  greatest  engineer  in  the  world  had  been  employed 
to  forlify  the  coast  against  them.  They  therefore  did  not  doubt  that  their 
troops  might  easily  be  put  on  shore  under  the  protection  of  a  fire  from  the 
ships.  On  llie  following  morning  Caermarthen  was  ordered  to  enter  the 
bay  with  eight  vessels  and  to  batter  tlie  French  works.  Talmash  was  to 
follow  with  about  a  hundred  boats  full  of  soldiers.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  enterprise  was  even  more  perilous  than  it  had  on  the  preceding  day 
appeared  to  be.  Batteries  which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened  on  the 
ships  a  fire  so  murderous  that  several  decks  were  soon  cleared.  Great 
bodies  of  foot  and  horse  were  discernible  ;  and,  by  their  uniforms,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  regular  troops.  The  young  Rear  Admiral  sent  an  officer  m  all 
haste  to  warn  Talmash.  But  Talmash  was  so  completely  possessed  by  the 
notion  that  the  French  were  not  prepared  to  repel  an  attack  that  he  disre- 
garded all  cautions,  and  would  not  even  trust  his  own  eyes.  He  felt  sure 
that  the  force  which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  was  a  mere  rabble  of 
peasants,  who  had  been  brought  together  in  haste  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Confident  that  these  mock  soldiers  would  rim  like  sheep  before 
real  soldiers,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the  land.  He  was  soon  unde- 
ceived. A  terrible  fire  mowed  down  his  troops  faster  than  they  could  get 
on  shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely  sprung  on  dry  ground  when  he  received 
a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  a  cannon  ball,  and  was  carried  back  to  his  skiff. 
His  men  reimbarked  in  confusion.  Ships  and  boats  made  haste  to  get  out 
of  the  bay,  but  did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred  sailors  and  seven  hundred 
soldiers  had  fallen.  During  many  days  the  waves  continued  to  throw  up 
pierced  and  shattered  corpses  on  the  beach  of  Brittany.  The  battery  from 
which  Talmash  received  his  wound  is  called,  to  this  day,  the  Englishman's 
Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch  ;  and  a  council  of  war  was 
held  in  his  cabin.  He  was  for  going  straight  into  the  harbour  of  Brest  and 
bombarding  the  town.  But  this  suggestion,  which  indicated  but  too  clearly 
that  his  judgment  had  been  affected  by  the  irritation  of  a  wounded  body  and 
a  wounded  mind,  was  wisely  rejected  by  the  naval  officers.  The  armament 
returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Talmash  died,  exclaiming  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by  treachery.  The  public  grief 
and  indignation  were  loudly  expressed.  The  nation  rememl^ered  the  ser- 
vices of  the  unfortunate  general,  foi^ave  his  rashness,  pitied  his  sufferings, 
and  execrated  the  unknown  traitors  whose  machinations  had  been  fatal  to 
him.  There  were  many  conjectures  and  many  rumours.  Some  sturdy 
Englishmen,  misled  by  national  prejudice,  swore  that  none  of  our  plans 
would  ever  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  enemy  while  French  refugees  were  in 
high  military  command.  Some  zealous  Whigs,  misled  by  party  spirit,  mut- 
tered that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  would  never  want  good  intelligence 
while  a  single  Tory  remained  in  the  Cabinet  Council.  The  real  criminal 
was  not  named  ;  nor,  till  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored, 
was  it  known  to  the  public  that  Talmash  had  perished  by  the  basest  of  all 
the  hundred  villanies  of  Marlborough.* 

Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite  than  at  the  moment  when 
he  rendered  this  wicked  and  shameful  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  It  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  to  serve  the  banished  family  was  not  his  object, 
and  that  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  banished  family  was  only  his  secondary 
object.  His  primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into  the  service  of  the  existing 
government,  and  to  regain  possession  of  those  important  and  lucrative  places 
from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  more  than  two  years  before.   He  knew  that 

•  London  Gazette,  June  14,  18,  1694 ;  Paris  Gazette,  |^J^  ;  Burchetf ;  Journal  of 
Lord  Caermarthen  :  B.iden,  June  It :  L'Hennitage,  June  ^f,  \%. 
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the  country  and  the  Parliament  would  not  patiently  bear  to  see  the  Eogfish 
army  commande<l  by  foreign  general  s.  Two  Englishmen  only  had  shown  them- 
selves fit  for  high  military  posts,  himself  and  Talmash.      If  Talmaih  weie 
defeated  and  disgraced,  William  would  scarcely  have  a  choice     In  £act,  is 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  that  Talnaih  wis 
no  more,  the  general  cry  was  that  the  King  ought  to  receive  into  his  (svoor 
the  accomplished  Captain  who  had  done  such  good  service  at  Wakouit,  it 
Cork,  and  at  Kinsale.     Nor  can  wc  bhune  the  multitude  for  raising  this  07. 
For  everybody  knew  that  Marlborough  was  an  eminently  brave,  skilful,  and 
successful  officer  :  but  very  few  persons  knew  that  he  hsid,  while  commsnd* 
ing  William's  troops,  while  sitting  in  William's  council,  while  waiting  in 
William's  betlchamber,  formed  a  most  artful  and  dangerous  plot  forthcsub^ 
version  of  William's  throne ;  and  still  fewer  suspected  the  real  author  of  the 
recent  calamity,  of  the  slaughter  in  the  Bay  of  Camarct,  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Talmash.     The  effect  therefore  of  the  foulest  of  all  treasons  was  10 
raise  the  traitor  in  the  public  estimation.     Nor  was  he  Mounting  to  himself 
at  this  conjuncture.     While  the  Royal  Exchange  was  in  consternation  at  the 
disaster  of  which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many  families  were  clothing  them- 
selves in  mourning  for  the  brave  men  of  M'hom  he  was  the  murderer,  he  le- 
paireil  to  W^hitehall  ;  and  there,  doubtless  with  all  that  grace,  that  noble- 
ness,  that  suavity,  under  which  lay,  hidden  from  all  common  ol>servers,  a 
seared  conscience  and  a  remorseless  heart,  he  professed  himself  the  most 
devoted,  the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of  William  and  Mary,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  might,  in  this  emergency,  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
sword   to  their  Majesties.     Shrewsbury  was  very  desirous  that  the  offer 
should  be  acceptetl :  but  a  short  and  dry  answer  from  William,  who  was 
then  in  the  Netherlands,  j>ut  an  end  for  the  present  to  all  negotiation.  About 
Talmash  the  King  expressed  himself  with  generous  tenderness.     **The  poor 
fellow's  fate,"  he  wrote,   "has  affected  me  much.      I  do  not  indeed  Inink 
that  he  managed  well  :  but  it  was  his  anient  desire  to  distinguish  himself 
that  impelled  him  to  attempt  impossibilities."* 

The  armament  which  had  returned  to  Portsmouth  soon  sailed  again  for 
t)ie  coast  of  P^ ranee,  but  achieved  only  exploits  worse  than  inglorious.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  pier  at  Dunkirk.  Some  towns  inhabited 
by  quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  l)ombardcd.  In  Diep[>e  scarcely  a 
house  was  left  standing  :  a  third  part  of  Havre  was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  shells 
were  thrown  into  Calais  which  destroyed  thirty  private  dwellings.  The 
French  and  the  Jacobites  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  cowarilice  and  l»ar- 
barity  of  making  war  on  an  unwarlike  population.  The  English  govern- 
ment vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the  world  of  the  sufferings  of  the  thrice 
wasted  Palatinate ;  and,  as  against  Lewis  and  the  flatterers  of  L.cwis,  the 
vindication  was  complete.  But  whether  it  were  consistent  with  humanity 
and  with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  which  an  absolute  Prince  and  a 
ferocious  soldiery  had  committed  in  the  Palatinate  on  shopkee|>ers  and 
labourers,  on  women  and  children,  who  did  not  know  that  the  Palatinate 
existed,  may  perhaps  l>e  doubted. 

Meanwhile  Russell's  fleet  was  rendering  good  service  to  the  common  cause. 
N.ivai  Adverse  winds  had  impeded  his  progress  through  the  Straits  of 
IiTh**'""*  Gibraltar  so  long  that  he  did  not  reach  Carlhagena  till  the  middle 
ML.ntcr-  c)f  July.  By  that  time  the  progress  of  the  French  anus  hat!  spread 
rantan.  terror  cvcu  to  the  Escurial.  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tar,  routed  an  army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  :  and,  on  the 
day  on  which  this  victory  wan  nvotv,  VVvt  "Vii^^X.  ^w^^AtcvivVvsA  \Q.vMsd\.Vvft  Toulon 
squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas.  Ya\arcio?^  ^av^L-cVt^  ;iX  v^Tvc*t>a>j  \^xA  -kcA  ^»»^ 
*  Shcwsbury  lo  William,  June  \\,  169^'  >Nv\\\axuio^\vt*>«^J^>«^,  VVj  ^  %^W^i«oxn 

to  WilUam.  ^^ 
'    July  a. 
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was  taken  by  storm.  Gerona  capitulated  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance. 
Ostalric  surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  Barcelona  would  in  all  pra> 
hability  have  fallen,  had  not  the  French  Admirals  learned  that  the  conqueror 
nf  La  Hogue  was  approaching.  They  instantly  quitted  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  never  thought  themselves  safe  till  they  had  taken  shelter  under 
(he  batteries  of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gratitude  for  this  seasonable 
assistance,  and  presented  to  the  English  Admiral  a  jewel  which  was^popu- 
larly  said  to  be  wdrth  near  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the  hoards  of  gorgeous  trinkets 
which  had  been  left  by  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  to  a  de- 
generate race.  But,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  trae  wealth  of  states,  Spain 
was  poor  indeed.  Her  treasury  was  empty  :  her  arsenals  were  unfurnished  : 
her  snips  were  so  rotten  that  they  seemed  likely  to  fly  asunder  at  the  dis- 
charge of  their  own  gims.  1  ler  ragged  and  starving  soldiers  often  mingled 
with  the  crowd  of  l^eggars  at  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battled  there  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread.  Russell  underwent  those  trials  which 
no  English  commander  whose  hard  fate  it  has  l)een  to  co-operate  with 
Spaniards  has  escaped.  The  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  promised  much,  did 
nothing,  and  expected  everything.  He  declared  that  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  rations  were  ready  to  be  served  out  to  the  fleet  at  Carthagena. 
It  turned  out  that  tliere  were  not  in  all  the  stores  of  that  port  provisions 
sufhcient  to  victual  a  single  frigate  for  a  single  week.  Yet  His  Excellency 
tliought  himself  entitled  to  complain  because  England  had  not  sent  an  army 
ns  well  as  a  fleet,  and  because  tne  heretic  Admiral  did  not  choose  to  expose 
the  fleet  to  utter  destruction  by  attacking  the  French  under  the' guns  of 
Toulon.  Russell  implored  the  Spanish  authorities  to  look  well  to  their 
dockyards,  and  to  try  to  have,  by  the  next  spring,  a  small  squadron  which 
might  at  least  be  able  to  float ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  careen 
a  single  ship.  He  could  with  difficulty  obtain,  on  hard  conditions,  permis- 
sion to  send  a  few  of  his  sick  men  to  marine  hospitals  on  shore.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  imbecility  and  ingratitude  of  a 
government  which  has  generally  caused  more  annoyance  to  its  allies  than  to 
its  enemies,  he  acquitted  himself  well.  It  is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that,  from 
the  time  at  which  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  there  was  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  naval  administration.  Though  he  lay  with  his 
fleet  many  months  near  an  inhospitable  shore,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
England,  there  were  no  complaints  about  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  pro- 
visions. The  crews  had  belter  food  and  dnnk  than  they  had  ever  had 
before  :  comforts  which  Spain  did  not  afford  were  supplied  from  home  ;  and 
yet  the  charge  was  not  greater  than  when,  in  Torrington's  time,  the  sailor 
was  poisoned  with  mouldy  biscuit  and  nauseous  beer. 

As  almost  the  whole  maritime  force  of  France  was  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  Barcelona  in  the 
following  year,  Russell  received  orders  to  winter  at  Cadiz.  In  October  he 
sailed  to  that  port  ;  and  there  he  employed  himself  in  refitting  his  ships 
with  an  activity  unintelligible  to  the  Spanish  functionaries,  who  calmly 
suffered  the  miserable  remains  of  what  had  once  been  the  greatest  navy  in 
the  worid  to  rot  under  their  eyes.* 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war  during  this  year  seemed  to 
languish.     In   Piedmont  and  on  the  Rhine  the  most  important   wart)^ 
events  of  the  campaign  were   petty  skirmishes   and    predatory   *»«*• 
incursions.     Lewis  remained  at  Versailles,  and  sent  his  son,  the  Dauphin, 
to   represent    him   in   the    Netherlands:    but   the    Dauphin   was    placed 

*  This  account  of  Russell's  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean  I  have  taken  chiefly  from 
Hurchett. 
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under  the  tutelage  of  Luxemburg,  and  proved  a  most  submissive  popiL 
During  several  months  the  hostile  armies  observed  each  other,  Tbe 
allies  made  one  lx>ld  push  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  French  territory :  but  Luxemburg,  by  a  forced  march,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the  military  art,  frustrated 
the  design.  William  on  the  other  hand  succeeded  in  talcing  Hny, 
then  a  fortress  of  the  third  rank.  No  battle  was  fought :  no  impor- 
tant town  was  besieged :  but  the  confederates  were  satisfied  with  thdr 
campaign.  Of  the  four  previous  years  every  one  had  been  marked  by  some 
great  disaster.  In  1690  Waldeck  had  been  defeated  at  Fleurus.  In  1691 
Mons  had  fallen.  In  1692  Namur  had  been  taken  in  sight  of  the  allied 
army;  and  this  calamity  had  been  speedily  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Steinkirk. 
In  1693  the  battle  of  Landen  had  been  lost ;  and  Charleroy  had  submitted 
to  the  conqueror.  At  length  in  1694  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  The  Frcndi 
arms  had  made  no  progress.  What  had  been  gained  by  the  allies  was 
indeed  not  much  :  but  the  smallest  gain  was  welcome  to  those  whomaloi^ 
run  of  evil  fortune  had  discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  disaster  in 
Camaret  Bay,  the  war  was  on  the  whole  proceeding  satisfactorily  both  by 
land  and  by  sea.  But  some  parts  of  the  internal  administration  exdted, 
during  this  autumn,  much  discontent. 

Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  the  Jacobite 
Complaints  agitators  had  found  their  situation  much  more  unpleasant  than 
ar<Js  ad-**  before.  Sidney  had  l>ecn  too  indulgent  and  too  fond  of  pleasure 
minbtra-  to  give  them  much  trouble.  Nottingham  was  a  diligent  and  honest 
*'""•  minister ;  but  he  was  as  high  a  Tory  as  a  faithful  subject  of  William 

and  Mary  could  Ixi :  he  loved  and  esteemed  many  of  the  nonjurors ;  and, 
ihougli  he  might  force  himself  to  be  severe  when  nothing  but  severity  could 
save  the  State,  he  was  not  extreme  to  mark  the  transgressions  of  his  old 
friends  ;  nor  did  he  encourage  talebearers  to  come  to  Whitehall  with  reports 
of  conspiracies.  But  Trenchard  was  both  an  active  public  servant  and  an 
earnest  Whig.  Even  if  he  had  himself  been  incline<l  to  lenity,  he  would 
have  been  urged  to  severity  by  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  had  constantly 
at  his  side  Hugh  Spoke  and  Aaron  Smith,  men  to  whom  a  hunt  after  a 
Jacobite  was  the  most  exciting  of  all  sports.  The  cry  of  the  malecontents  was 
that  Nottingham  had  kept  his  bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  but  that  Trenchanl 
had  let  them  slip.  P>ery  honest  gentleman  who  loved  the  Church  and 
hated  the  Dutch  went  in  danger  of  his  life.  There  was  a  constant  bustle  at 
the  Secretary's  Office,  a  constant  stream  of  informei^s  coming  in,  and  of 
messengers  with  warrants  going  out.  It  was  said,  too,  that  the  warrants 
were  often  irregularly  drawn,  that  they  did  not  specify  the  person,  that  they 
did  not  specify  the  crime,  and  yet  that,  under  the  authority  of  such  instru- 
ments as  these,  houses  were  entered,  desks  and  cabinets  searched,  valuable 
papers  carried  away,  and  men  of  good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  gaol 
among  felons.*  The  minister  and  his  agents  answered  that  Westminster 
Hall  was  open ;  that,  if  any  man  had  been  illegally  imprisoned,  he  had  only 
to  bring  his  action  ;  that  juries  were  quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to 
any  person  who  pretended  to  have  been  oppressed  by  cruel  and  griping  men 
in  power  ;  and  that,  as  none  of  the  prisoners  whose  wrongs  were  so  patheti- 

.  cally  descril)ed  had  ventured  to  resort  to  this  obvious  and  easy  mode  of 
obtaining  redress,  it  might  fairly  be  inferred  that  nothing  had  been  done 
which  could  not  be  justified.  The  clamour  of  the  malecontents,  however, 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  and,  at  length,  a 
fninsaction  in  which  Trenchard  -was  "moit  wt\\\<:^«.>j  xJsvaxv  oaN.^;s^^>Bt»>a.'^^^se>. 
h'lm  and  on  the  government  w*\l\\  v/\\\0\ "Vve  vj^ns  cc>wv^c\rA. tojx^  v^tk^wc^ 

obloquy. 
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Among  the  informers  who  haunted  his  office  was  an  Irish  vagabond  who 
had  borne  more  than  one  name  and  had  professed  more  than  one  The  Lan- 
religion.     He  now  called  himself  Taaffe.     He  had  been  a  priest  JJ^cu- 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  secretary  to  Adda,  the  Papal  tions. 
Nuncio,  but  had,  since  the  Revolution,  turned  Protestant,  had  taken  a  wife, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  discovering  the  concealed 
property  of  those  Jesuits  and  Benedictines  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had 
been  quartered  in  London.     The  ministers  despised  him  ;  but  they  trusted 
him.     They  thought  that  he  had,  by  his  apostasy,  and  by  the  part  which 
he  had  lx)me  in  the  spoliation  of  the  religious  orders,  cut  himself  off  from 
all  retreat,  and  that,  having  nothing  but  a  halter  to  expect  from  King  James, 
he  must  be  true  to  King  William.* 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt,  who  had,  since  the 
Revolution,  been  repeatedly  employed  among  the  discontented  gentry  of 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  who  had  been  privy  to  those  plans  of  insur^ 
reciion  which  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690^ 
and  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692.  Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  treason,  but  had  been  discharged  for  want  of  legal  proof  of  his 
guilt.  He  was  a  mere  hireling,  and  was,  without  much  difficulty,  induced 
by  Taaffe  to  turn  approver.  The  pair  went  to  Trenchard.  Lunt  told  his 
story,  mentioned  the  names  of  some  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  squires  to 
whom  he  had,  as  he  affirmed,  carried  commissions  from  Saint  Germains, 
and  of  others,  who  had,  to  his  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  His  single  oath  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  support  a 
charge  of  high  treason :  but  he  produced  another  witness  whose  evidence 
seemed  to  make  the  case  complete.  The  narrative  was  plausible  and  co- 
herent ;  and  indeed,  though  it  may  have  been  embellished  by  fictions,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  substance  true.t  Messengers  and  search 
warrants  were  sent  down  to  Lancashire.  Aaron  Smith  himself  went 
thither  ;  and  Taaffe  went  with  him.  The  alarm  had  been  given  by  some 
of  the  numerous  traitors  who  ate  the  bread  of  William.  Many  of  the  ac« 
cused  persons  had  fled ;  and  others  had  buried  their  sabres  and  muskets, 
and  burned  their  papers.  Nevertheless,  discoveries  were  made  which  con- 
firmed Lunt's  depositions.  Behind  the  wainscot  of  the  old  mansion  of 
one  Roman  Catholic  family  was  discovered  a  commission  signed  by 
James.  Another  house,  of  which  the  master  had  absconded,  was  strictly 
searched,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  asseverations  of  his  wife  and  of  his  servants 
that  no  arms  were  concealed  there.  While  the  lady,  with  her  hand  on  her 
heart,  was  protesting  on  her  honour  that  her  husband  was  falsely  accused,  the 
messengers  observed  that  the  back  of  the  chimney  did  not  seem  to  be  firmly 
fixed.  It  was  removed,  and  a  heap  of  blades  such  as  were  used  by  horse 
soldiers  tumbled  out.  In  one  of  the  garrets  were  found,  carefully  bricked 
up,  thirty  saddles  for  troopers,  as  many  breastplates,  and  sixty  cavalry 
swords.  Trenchard  and  Aaron  Smith  thought  the  case  complete ;  and  it 
was  determined  that  those  culprits  who  had  been  apprehended  should  be 
tried  by  a  special  commission,  ^t 

Taaffe  now  confidently  expected  to  be  recompensed  for  his  services  :  but 
he  found  a  cold  reception  at  the  Treasury.  He  had  gone  down  to  Lanca- 
shire chiefly  in  order  that  he  might,  under  the  protection  of  a  search  war- 
rant, pilfer  trinkets  and  broad  pieces  from  secret  drawers.  His  sleight  of 
hand  however  had  not  altogether  escaped  the  observation  of  his  companions. 
They  discovered  that  he  had  made  free  with  the  communion  plate  of  the 
Popish  families,  whose  private  hordes  he  had  assisted  in  ransacking.  When 
therefore  he  applied  for  reward,  he  was  dismissed,  not  merely  with  a  refusal, 
but  with  a  stem  reprimand.     He  went  away  mad  with  greediness  and  spite. 

*  Burnet,  ii.  141.  143  ;  and  Onslow's  note  ;  Kingston's  True  History,  1697. 
f  See  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  534.  \  K\t\^Xotv\  '^>XTtw«x^\v  -v^i.. 
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There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might  obtain  both  money  and  reno^ ; 
.ind  that  way  he  took.  He  made  overtures  to  the  friends  of  the  prisoners.  He 
and  he  alone  could  undo  what  he  had  done,  could  save  the  accused  from  the 
gallows,  could  cover  the  accusers  with  infamy,  could  drive  from  office  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Solicitor  who  were  the  dread  of  all  the  firiends  of  Kingjaiiie& 
Loathsome  as  Taaffe  was  to  the  Jacobites,  his  offer  was  not  to  be  slated. 
He  received  a  sum  m  hand  ;  he  was  assured  that  a  comfortable  annuity  for 
life  should  l)e  settled  on  him  when  the  business  ^-as  done  ;  and  he  *is 
sent  down  into  the  country,  and  kept  in  strict  seclusion  against  the  day 
of  trial/ 

Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in  which  the  Lancashire  plot  was  classed 
with  Oatcs's  plot,  with  Dangerfield's  plot,  with  Fuller's  plot,  with  Yooi^« 
plot,  with  Whitney's  plot,  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  county  which  was  to  furnish  the  jury.  Of  these  pamphlet*  the 
longest,  the  ablest,  and  the  bitterest,  entitled  a  Letter  to  Secretary  Trench- 
ard,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  Feimison.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Ferguson  may  have  furnished  some  of  the  materials,  and  may  have  conveyed 
the  manuscript  to  the  press.  But  many  passages  are  written  with  an  art  and 
a  vigour  which  assuredly  did  not  belong  to  him.  Those  who  judge  by 
internal  evidence  may  perhaps  think  that,  in  some  parts  of  this  remaniabk 
tract,  they  can  discern  the  last  gleam  of  the  malignant  genius  of  Mont- 
gomery. A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  Letter,  he  sant:, 
unhonoured  and  unlamented,  into  the  grave.  + 

There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  except  the  London  Gazette.  But 
since  the  Revolution  the  newsletter  had  become  a  more  important  political 
engine  than  it  had  previously  been.  The  newsletters  of  one  writer  named 
Dyer  were  widely  circulated  in  manuscript.  He  affectetl  to  be  a  Tory  aixi 
a  High  Churchman,  and  was  consequently  regarded  by  the  foxhunting  lords 
of  manors,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  an  oracle.  He  had  already  been  twice 
in  prison  :  but  his  gains  had  more  than  compensated  for  his  snflTerings,  and 
he  still  persisted  in  seasoning  his  intelligence  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  country 
gentlemen.  He  now  turned  the  Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  that 
the  guns  which  had  been  found  were  old  fowling  pieces,  that  the  saddles 
were  meant  only  for  hunting,  ami  that  the  swords  were  rusty  reliques  of 
KJge  Hill  and  Mnrston  Moor.  J  The  effect  produced  by  all  this  invective 
and  sarcasm  on  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  been  great.  Kven  at  the 
Dutch  Embassy,  where  assuredly  there  was  no  leaning  towards  Jacobitism, 
there  was  a  strong  impression  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  prisoners 
to  trial.  In  1  .ancashire  and  Cheshire  the  prevailing  sentiments  were  pity 
for  the  accuseil  and  hatred  of  the  prosecutors.  The  government,  however, 
persevered.  In  October  four  Judges  went  down  to  Manchester.  At  present 
the  population  of  that  town  is  made  up  of  persons  bom  in  every  part  of  the 
Hritish  Isles,  and  conseimently  has  no  especial  sympathy  with  the  land- 
owners, the  farmers,  and  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. But  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lan- 
cajihire  man.  His  politics  were  those  of  his  county.  For  the  old  Ca\'alier 
families  of  his  county  he  felt  a  great  respect  ;  and  he  was  furious  when  he 
thought  that  some  of  the  best  blood  of  his  county  was  altout  to  be  shed  by 
a  knt)t  of  Roundhead  pettifoggers  from  London.  Multitudes  of  people  fi^om 
the  neighbouring  villages  filled  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  saw  with  grief 
and  indignation  the  array  of  drawn  swords  and  loaded  carbines  which  sur- 
rounded the  culprits.  Aaron  Smith*s  arrangements  do  not  seem  to  have 
Ixrn  skilful.     The  chief  counsc\  ?ot  xVvc  Cto^jtv  ^^l-s*  "taxx  '^^vassv'^'-NwMsev, 

•  Kinssion.     For  the  fact  that  a  bnW  vras  ^N'tn  \o  1  ».*«%:,  V:\tv^e*»>^  ^^^^^^^-tt^rp 
cfrnce.  noi  n€»w  extant.  whicK  wa*  taken  ou  oa\\\\j>j  vVc  \a>t^*- 

f  NanwNus  Lutlrell's  Diary.  Oct   6.  i6»h-        ,,_«.    tnWtv  lot  \>w«t  »sA  Kn^anX  >S* 
/  \s  to  IWer'i  newsletter,  »*••  HATC\»^w  l-uttr^W*  V>w:»  vox  i>* 

am/ Scp«i'ml»cr  1^)4. 
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who,  though  now  well  stricken  in  years  and  possessed  of  a  great  estate, 
still  continued  to  practise.  One  fault  had  thrown  a  dark  shade  over  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  The  recollection  of  that  day  on  which  he  bad  stood  up 
in  Westminster  Hall,  amidst  laughter  and  hooting,  to  defend  the  dispensing 
power  and  to  attack  the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 
kept  him  back  from  honour.  He  was  an  angry  and  disappointed  man,  and 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  incur  unpopularity  in  the  cause  of  a  govern* 
ment  to  which  he  owed  nothing,  and  from  which  he  expected  nothing. 

Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down  to  us  ;  but  we  have  both  a 
Whig  narrative  and  a  Jacobite  narrative.*  It  seems  that  the  prisoners  who 
were  first  arraigned  did  not  sever  in  their  challenges,  and  were  consequently 
tried  together.  Williams  examined,  ur  rather  cross-examined,  his  own 
witnesses  with  a  severity  which  confused  them.  The  crowd  which  filled 
the  court  laughed  &nd  clamoured;  Lunt  in  particular  became  completely 
bewildered,  mistook  one  person  for  another,  and  did  not  recover  himself 
till  the  Judges  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown. 
P'or  some  of  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was  set  up.  Evidence  was  also  produ<^ 
to  show,  what  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  Lunt  was  a  man  of  abandoned 
character.  The  result  however  seemed  doubtful  till,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
prosecutors,  Taaffe  entered  the  box.  He  swore  with  unblushing  forehead 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by  himself 
and  Lunt.  Williams  threw  down  his  brief ;  and,  in  truth,  a  more  honest 
advocate  might  well  have  done  the  same.  The  prisoners  who  were  at  the 
bar  were  instantly  acquitted  :  those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  were  set  at 
liberty  :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  pelted  out  of  Manchester  : 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  narrowly  escaped  with  Ufe ;  and  the  Judges  took 
their  departure  amidst  hisses  and  execrations. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manchester  William  returned 
to  England.  C)n  the  twelfth  of  November,  only  forty-eight  hours  j^^^ti^  ^ 
after  his  arrival  at  Kensington,  the  Houses  met  He  congratulated  the  PaAa- 
them  on  tlie  improved  aspect  of  affairs.  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  "*"'■ 
the  events  uf  the  year  which  was  about  to  close  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  allies :  the  French  armies  had  made  no  progress :  the 
French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show  themselves ;  nevertheless,  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  and  the  war  could  not  be  vigorously  prosecuted  without  large 
supplies.  William  then  reminded  the  Commons  that  the  Act  by  which 
they  had  settled  the  Customs  on  the  Crown  for  four  years  was  about  to 
expire,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be  renewed. 

After  the  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  for  some  reason  which  no 
writer  has  explained,  adjourned  for  a  week.  Before  they  met  again,  Death  of 
an  event  took  place  which  caused  great  sorrow  at  the  palace,  and  Tuiouon. 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Low  Church  party.  Tillotson  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  while  attending  public  wonhip  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall 
Prompt  remedies  might  perhaps  have  saved  him  :  but  he  would  not  inter- 
rupt tne  prayers  ;  and,  before  the  service  was  over,  his  malady  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicine.  He  was  almost  speechless :  but  his  friends  long  re- 
membered with  pleasure  a  few  broken  ejaculations  which  showed  that  he 
enjoyed  peace  of  mind  to  the  last.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint 
I^wrcnce  Jewry,  near  Guildhall.  It  was  there  that  he  had  won  his  immense 
oratorical  reputation.  He  had  preached  there  during  the  thirty  years  which 
preceded  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Canterbury.  His  eloquence  had 
attracted  to  the  heart  of  the  City  crowds  of  the  learned  and  polite,  from 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  from  the  lordly  mansions  of  Saint  James's  and  Soho. 

*  The  Whig  narrative  is  Ringftton's ;  the  Jacobite  narnUve,  by  aa  aaoaymotui  author. 
has  lately  been  printed  by  the  Chetham  Soaety.     See  also  a  Letter  outc^  lAXwcaAScvvi^vck 
a  YnvixA  \n  London,  giving  some  Accoufit  of  ine  \at^  TtvaXv  ttx^v 
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A  considerable  part  of  his  congregation  had  generally  consisted  of  yomg 
clergymen,  who  came  to  learn  the  art  of  preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who 
was  universally  considered  as  the  first  of  preachers.     To  this  churdi  his 
remains  were  now  carried  through  a  mourning  population.    The  heusewas 
followed  by  an  endless  train  of  splendid  equipages  from  Lambeth  through 
Southwark  and  over  London  Bridge.     Burnet  preached  the  funeral  seniioo. 
His  kind  and  honest  heart  was  overcome  by  so  many  tender  recoUections 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  he  paused  and  burst  into  tears,  while  a         1 
loud  moan  of  sorrow  rose  from  the  whole  auditory.     The  Queen  cookl  not         I 
speak  of  her  favourite  instructor  without  weeping.     Even  William  wis 
visibly  moved.     ^*  I  have  lost,"  he  said,  '*  the  best  friend  that  I  ever  had,  aod 
the  best  man  that  I  ever  knew."    The  only  Englishman  who  is  mentkned 
with  tenderness  in  any  part  of  the  great  mass  of  letters  which  the  King  wrote 
to  Heinsius  is  Tillotson.     The  Archbishop  had  left  a  widow.    To  her 
William  granted  a  pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he  afterwards  in* 
creased  to  six  hundred.     His  anxiety  that  she  should  receive  her  income 
regularly  and  without  stoppages  was  nonourable  to  him.    Every  quarter-diy 
he  ordered  the  money,  without  any  deduction,  to  be  brought  to  himself,  and 
immediately  sent  it  to  her.     Tillotson  had  bequeathed  to  her  no  property, 
except  a  great  number  of  manuscript  sermons.     Such  was  his  fame  amon^ 
his  contemporaries  that  those  sermons  were  purchased  by  the  bookseller^ 
for  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  equiva-' 
lent,  in  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  silver  coin  then  was,  to  at  least 
three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.     Such  a  price  had  never  before  been 
given  in  England  for  any  copyright.     About  the  same  time  Dryden,  whose 
reputation  was  then  in  the  zenith,  received  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  his 
translation  of  all  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  splen- 
didly remunerated.* 

It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  high  place  which  Tillotson  had 
Tenison  left  vacant.  Mary  gave  her  voice  for  Stillingfleet,  and  pressed 
of  canSr°^  his  claims  as  earnestly  as  she  ever  ventured  to  press  anything.  In 
bury.  abilities  and  attainments  he  had  few  superiors  among  the  clergy. 

But,  though  he  would  probably  have  been  considered  as  a  Low  Churchman 
by  Jane  and  South,  he  was  too  high  a  Churchman  for  William  ;  and  Teni- 
son was  appointed.  The  new  primate  was  not  eminently  distinguished  by 
eloquence  or  learning  :  but  he  was  honest,  prudent,  laborious,  and  benevo- 
lent :  he  had  been  a  good  rector  of  a  large  parish,  and  a  good  bishop  of  a 
large  diocese :  detraction  had  not  yet  been  busy  with  his  name ;  and  it 
might  well  be  thought  that  a  man  of  plain  sense,  mo<leration,  and  int^rity, 
was  more  likely  than  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  and  lofty  spirit  to  succeed  m 
the  arduous  task  of  quieting  a  discontented  and  distracted  Church. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  upon  business.  They  cheerfully 
voted  about  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  army,  and  as 
much  for  the  navy.  The  land  tax  for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  :  the  Act  which  settled  the  Customs  on  the  Crown  was 
renewed  for  a  term  of  five  years  ;  and  a  fund  was  established  on  which  the 
government  was  authorised  to  borrow  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  discussing  the  Manchesttf  trials. 
DciMtis  on  If  the  malccontents  had  been  wise,  they  would  have  been  satisfied 
slitre'pTSe-  ^*^^  ^®  advantage  which  they  had  already  gained.  Their  friends 
cuUoni.  had  been  set  free.  The  prosecutors  had  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  an  enraged  multitude.  The  character  of  the  government 
had  been  seriously  damaged.  The  toXtvisVcts  -wtt^  :v.tcv3L%c\,  \w  \jxQRfc  "mcA  \». 
verse,  sometimes  in  earnest  and  somcXAmes  m  \c^v,  ol\voNVcv^\C\\<a^  ^  ^w^^ 

•Z?ireh'5  Life  of  Tillotson;  the  ?unct^  Scrmoti  v«^a0^cd\i>,  ^>«tw^\^\\X«m> 
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ruffians  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  honest  gentlemen.  Even  moderate  poli- 
ticians, who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul  imputations,  owned  that  Trencnard 
ought  to  have  rememl>ered  the  villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young,  and  to  have 
been  on  his  guard  against  such  wretches  as  Taaffe  and  Lunt.  The  unfor- 
tunate Secretary's  health  and  spirits  had  given  way.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  dying  ;  and  it  was  certain  tliat  he  would  not  long  continue  to  hold  the 
seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a  great  victory  ;  but,  in  their  eagerness  to  im- 
prove it,  they  turned  it  into  a  defeat. 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with  his  usual  vehemence  and 
asperity,  of  the  indignities  to  which  innocent  and  honourable  men,  highly 
descended  and  highly  esteemed,  had  been  subjected  by  Aaron  Smith  and 
the  wretches  who  were  in  his  pay.  The  leading  Whigs,  with  great  judg- 
ment, demanded  an  inquiry.  Then  the  Tories  began  to  flinch.  They  well 
knew  that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their  case,  and  might  weaken  it. 
The  issue,  they  said,  had  been  tried  :  a  jury  had  pronounced  :  the  verdict 
was  definitive ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  give  the  false  witnesses 
who  had  been  stoned  out  of  Manchester  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
their  lesson.  To  this  argument  the  answer  was  obvious.  The  verdict  was 
definitive  as  respected  the  defendants,  but  not  as  respected  the  prose- 
cutors. The  prosecutors  were  now  in  their  turn  defendants,  and  were 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  defendants.  It  did  not  follow,  because  the 
Lancashire  gentlemen  had  been  found,  and  very  properly  found,  not  guilty 
of  treason,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  had 
been  guilty  of  unfairness,  or  even  of  rashness.  The  House,  by  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  votes  to  one  hundred  and  two,  resolved  that  Aaron  Smith  and 
the  witnesses  on  both  sides  should  be  ordered  to  attend.  Several  days  were 
passed  in  examination  and  cross-examination  ;  and  sometimes  the  sittings 
extended  far  into  the  night.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  proseaition  had 
not  been  lightly  instituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
acquitted  had  been  concerned  in  treasonable  schemes.  The  Tories  would 
now  have  been  content  with  a  drawn  battle  :  but  the  Whigs  were  not 
disposed  to  forego  their  advantage.  It  was  moved  that  there  had  been  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  proceedmgs  before  the  Special  Commission  ;  and 
this  motion  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  opposition  proposed  to  add 
some  words  implying  that  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  forsworn  them- 
selves :  but  these  words  were  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  votes  to 
one  hundred  and  nine  ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
votes  to  ninety-seven  that  there  had  been  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The 
Lords  had  meanwhile  been  deliberating  on  the  same  subject,  and  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  They  sent  Taaffe  to  prison  for  prevarication  ;  and 
they  passed  resolutions  acquitting  both  the  government  and  the  judges  of 
all  blame.  Tlie  public  however  continued  to  think  that  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  tried  at  Manchester  had  been  unjustifiably  persecuted,  till  a 
Jacobite  plot  of  singular  atrocity,  brought  home  to  the  plotters  by  decisive 
evidence,  produced  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling.* 

Meanwhile  three  bills,  which  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  preceding 
years,  and  two  of  which  had  been  carried  in  vain  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
had  been  again  brought  in  ;  the  Place  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of 
Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  and  the  Triennial  Bill. 

The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  the  Lords.     It  was  thrice  read  in  the  Lower 
I  louse,  but  was  not  passed.     At  the  very  last  moment  it  was  re-  p^^  ^^ 
jected  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
two.     Howe  and  Harley  were  the  tellers  for  the  minority.f 

*  Sec  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses.    The  only  account  that  we  have  of  the  debates 
is  in  the  letters  of  L'HennUage- 
t  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  30,  169!.    As  this  bill  never  reached  the  Lords,  it  is  not  to 
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The  Bill  for  SXie  Kci;iilaUon  of  Triak  in  esses  of  Treason  went  up  apln 
Bill  foe  ihe  ">  'he  t'cers,  Thdr  Lotdshlps  sgain  uldiyl  to  ii  the  cl«U5e  which 
J"i[^Hnn  had  fomiorly  lieen  bliil  to  il.  The  Commons  igaln  ivfosed  \t, 
tAKs  of  grant  any  ncii-  privily  to  the  hereditary  aristncnicy.  ConfeitnMR 
Ticuon.  ^.j„  n^ain  held;  twwoQs we»  tgaln  exchai^ed:  both  House* 
were  a^n  olwtinale  ;  and  the  Wll  was  a^n  lost.* 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  moie  foUunale.  It  was  hroiiKhl  in  on  the  first 
Ti„xri-  "l^y  °^  ihc  scMion,  and  went  easily  and  rapidly  through  holh 
»fH»iBm  Housei.  The  only  (•■—•:"-  -'"■■•  whieh  there  was  any  scrloui 
^'*'^       conleniion  wiis,  how  ng  ParUsmcm  should  be  suf' 

feted  to  continue.     After  sevei  ei,November  in  the  vear  1696 

was  fixed  as  the  cilremc  term.  ing  the  Customs  otitne  Crown 

and  the  Triennial  Bill  proceeded  by  side.     Both  were,  on  lh» 

twenty-second  of  December,  p —  ^1  assent.     William  cnme  ia 

state  un  Iliai  day  to  Westmii  tendance  of  members  of  bwh 

Houses  was  large.    When  the  own  read  the  words,  "  A  Bill 

for  the  frequent  Calling  ami  Mk  .merli,"  the  nniiety  wasgtenl, 

When  the  Clerk  of  the  Parfiuu  .wwer,  *'  I*  roy  et  la  royne  h 

veulent,"  a  loud  and  long  hum  ui  utinji.i  and  ciullation  rose  from  the 
benches  and  the  bar.t  William  had  resolved  many  months  before  not  to 
refuse  his  assent  a  second  lime  to  so  popular  a  law.J  There  were  some 
however  who  ihoughl  that  he  would  not  have  made  so  ^renl  a  concession  if 
he  had  on  that  day  iK'cn  quite  himself.  It  was  plain  indeed  that  he  was 
strangely  agitated  and  iiunen'cit.  It  had  been  announced  thai  he  would  dine 
in  pnblic  at  Whitehall  Hut  he  dlsappoinleil  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude 
which  onsuch  occasions  Hocked  to  the  Court,  and  hurried  liack  to  Kensington.; 


\ 


He  had  liufloo  good  reason  to  l>e  uneasy.     His  wife  had,  during  li 
'         '         '  ■  "on  the  precediiij:;  eve-~- 

r  Thomas    Milliiigton; 


Rndclif 


been  puorly  ;  and  on  llic  precedinj:;  evening  grave 
id  appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Milliiigton;  wlio  was 
0  the  King,  thought  that  she  had  the  measles. 


iniielifTe,  who,  with  coarse  manners  and  little  l>ook  learning,  had  raised 
himself  to  the  first  practice  in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagno^ics, 
uttered  the  more  alarmin;;  words,  small  pox.  That  disease,  over  which 
science  has  since  achte\'cd  a  succession  of  glorious  and  beneficent  victories, 
was  then  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of  death.  The  havoc  of  the 
plague  had  lieen  far  more  rapid  :  but  the  plague  bad  visited  our  shores  only 
once  or  fivicc  within  living  memory  ;  and  the  small  |h)X  was  al«-ays  nreseiit, 
filling  the  churrhyanls  with  corpses,  lormendng  with  constant  feaia  all  whom 
il  liail  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  s|Kiied  the  hideous 
traces  of  its  iiuwer,  iiiniing  ihe  Iwbe  into  a  changeling  at  which  the  mother 
shuddered,  and  makii^  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed  maiden  objects 
of  horror  to  the  lover.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1694.  this  pestilence 
was  mor^  than  usually  severe.  A(  length  the  infection  spread  to  tlie  palace, 
and  reached  the  young  and  blooming  Queen.  She  received  the  intimation 
of  her  danger  with  iroe  greatness  of  soul.  She  gave  onlers  that  every  lady 
of  her  liedchamber,  every  maid  of  honour,  nay,  every  menial  servant,  who 
had  not  had  the  small  jiox,  .should  instantly  leave  Kensington  House.    She 

U  found  amanM  llusir  archivei.    1  have  ihcrcfoie  no  nicini  cf  divnucring  whcihtt  il 
differed  in  any  re.pcci  from  Ihe  bilJ  ufilieprcccdiiiK  yrat. 

*  The  1ii«lnry  of  ih»  Ull  nuy  he  nad  in  Ihc  JnnniaU  »r  ihi-  Houses  The  conlc'd, 
not  ■  very  vchvmeiK  one,  tasted  lilZ  the  2c>ih  nf  April. 
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locked  herself  up  during  a  short  time  in  her  closet,  burned  some  papers, 
arranged  others,  and  then  calmly  awaited  her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alternations  of  hope  and  fear. 
The  physicians  contradicted  each  other  and  themselves  in  a  way  which  tuf* 
ficiently  indicates  the  state  of  medical  science  in  that  age.  The  disease  was 
measles  :  it  was  scarlet  fever :  it  was  spotted  fever :  it  was  erysipelas.  At 
one  moment  some  symptoms,  which  in  truth  showed  that  the  case  was  almost 
hopeless,  were  hailed  as  indications  of  returning  health.  At  length  all  doubt 
was  over.  KadclifTe's  opinion  proved  to  be  right.  It  was  plain  that  tht 
Queen  was  sinking  under  small  pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

All  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  near  her  bedside.  The  little 
couch  on  which  he  slept  when  he  was  in  camp  was  spread  for  him  in  the 
antechamber  :  but  he  scarcely  lay  down  on  it.  The  sight  of  his  misery,  the 
Dutch  Envoy  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart.  Nothing 
seemed  to  be  left  of  the  man  whose  serene  fortitude  had  been  the  wonder 
of  old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Landen,  and  of  old  sailors  through 
that  fearful  night  among  the  sheets  of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the  coast  of 
(joree.  The  very  domestics  saw  the  tears  running  unchecked  down  that 
face,  of  which  the  stem  composure  had  seldom  been  disturbed  by  any  triumph 
or  by  any  defeat.  Several  of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance.  The  King 
drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief.  "  There  is  no  hope, 
he  cried.  '*  I  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth ;  and  I  am  the  most  miseraole. 
She  had  no  fault ;  none ;  you  knew  her  well :  but  you  could  not  know,  no* 
body  but  myself  could  know,  her  goodness."  Tenison  undertook  to  tell  her 
that  she  was  dying.  He  was  afraid  that  such  a  communication,  abruptly 
made,  might  agitate  her  violently,  and  began  with  much  management.  But 
she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and,  with  that  meek  womanlv  courage  which 
so  often  puts  our  bravery  to  shame,  submitted  herself  to  the  will  of  God. 
She  called  for  a  small  cabinet  in  which  her  most  important  papers  were 
locked  up,  gave  orders  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it  should  be 
delivered  to  the  King,  and  then  dismissed  worldly  cares  from  her  mind. 
She  received  the  Eucharist,  and  repeated  her  part  of  the  office  with  unim- 
paired memory  and  intelligence,  though  in  a  feeble  voice.  She  observed 
that  Tenison  had  been  long  standing  at  her  bedside,  and,  with  that  sweet 
courtesy  which  was  habitual  to  her,  faltered  out  her  commands  that  he 
would  sit  down,  and  repeated  them  till  he  olxjyed.  After  she  had  received 
the  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly,  and  uttered  only  a  few  broken  words. 
IVice  she  tried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  truly 
and  entirely  :  but  she  was  unable  to  speak.  He  had  a  succession  of  fits  so 
alarming  that  his  Privy  Councillors,  who  were  assembled  in  a  neighbouring 
room,  were  apprehensive  for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Leeds, 
at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  assume  the  friendly  guardian- 
ship of  which  minds  deranged  by  sorrow  stand  in  need.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  Queen  expired,  William  was  removed,  almost  insensible,  from 
the  sick-room. 

Mary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.  Before  the  physicians  had  pronounced 
the  case  hopeless,  the  Princess,  who  was  then  in  very  delicate  health,  had 
sent  a  kind  message  ;  and  Mary  had  returned  a  kind  answer.  The  Prin- 
cess had  then  proposed  to  come  herself :  but  William  had,  in  very  gracious 
terms,  declined  the  offer.  The  excitement  of  an  interview,  he  said,  would 
be  too  much  for  both  sisters.  If  a  favourable  turn  took  place,  Her  Royal 
I  lighness  should  be  most  welcome  to  Kensington.  A  few  hours  later  all 
was  over.* 

*  Burnet,  il  136^  138 ;  NareiMus  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Van  Citters,  ^7^  ^^  I  L'Htf 
milage,  ^--'^  t!5~  Jan.  A ;  Vernon  to  Lord  Lexington,  Dec  ai,  »Si  aS,  Jan.  U 

J  an.  4«     J«n.  7, 
Teniion's  Funeral  Sermon* 
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The  public  sorrniv  was  great  and  geneml.  For  Mary's  blameless  life, 
her  larffe  charities,  aiitl  h«  winning  nmnners  Iiod  coiKjuered  the  heorlB  of 
her  people.  Wlien  the  Commons  nejil  met  they  snie  for  a  lime  in  profound 
silence.  At  length  it  was  moved  and  resolved  that  an  Addrejis  of  Cotidol- 
ence  should  bepretenledtotheKing;  and  then  the  House  broke  up  without 

eoceeding  to  other  busineu.  The  Dutch  Envoy  informed  the  Stales 
:neml  that  mnny  of  the  members  had  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes.  The 
number  of  sad  facc^  in  the  street  struck  every  observer.  The  mourning  wa.<t 
more  general  than  even  the  mourning  for  Charles  the  Second  had  been.  On 
the  Sunday  which  followed  the  Queen's  death  her  virtues  wcrt  celebrated 
in  almost  every  parish  church  of  the  Capital,  and  in  almost  every  great 
meeting  ofnoncanrorralals.* 

The  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the  sorrow  of  William  and  (he 
memory  or  Mary.  But  to  the  fiercer  zealots  of  the  party  neither  the  house 
of  mourning  nor  tbe  grave  wns  sacred.  At  Bristol  the  odherenls  of  Sirjohn 
Knight  rang  the  belli  as  if  for  a  victoty.t  It  has  often  been  repealed,  anil 
is  not  at  all  impmbalilc.  that  a  nonjuring  divine,  in  the  midst  of  the  geneni 
lamentation,  preached  on  the  text,  "  Go  i  see  notv  this  cursed  woman  and 
bury  her  :  for  she  is  a  King's  daughter."  It  is  certain  thai  some  of  the 
ejected  priests  pursued  her  to  the  grave  with  invectives.  Her  death,  ihey 
said,  was  evidently  a  judgment  for  her  crime.  God  had,  from  the  lop  of 
Sinai,  in  thunder  and  lightning,  promised  length  of  days  to  children  U'lio 
should  honour  their  parents ;  and  in  this  promise  was  plainly  ini])licd  a 
menace.  What  father  had  e\'er  been  worse  treated  by  his  daughters  than 
James  by  Mary  and  Anne  ?  Maiy  w.ii  gone,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
(he  clow  of  beauty,  in  the  height  of  prosperity  ;  and  Anne  would  do  well  to 
profit  by  the  warning.  Wagstaffc  wenl  further,  anil  dwelt  much  on  certain 
wonderful  coincidences  of  time.  James  had  lieen  driven  from  his  ^lace 
anil  country  in  Christmas  week.  Mary  had  died  in  Christmas  week.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  secrets  of  Providence  were  disclosed  (»  us 
we  should  find  that  (he  turns  of  the  daughter's  complaint  in  December  1694 
bore  an  exact  analogy  to  the  turns  of  the  father's  fortune  in  December  1O88. 
It  B-as  at  midnifHit  that  the  father  ran  away  from  Rochester  :  it  was  at  mid- 
night (hat  (he  daughter  expired.  Such  was  the  profundity  and  such  the 
ingenuity  of  a  writer  whom  the  Jacobite  schismatics  justly  re^rdeil  as  one 
oftlteir  ablest  chiefs,  f 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating.  They  triumph,in(ly 
related  thai  a  scrivener  in  the  Borough,  a  slancli  friend  of  hereditary  right, 
while  exulting  in  (he  judgment  which  had  overtaken  the  (Jiieen,  bad  himself 
fallen  down  dead  in  a  fil.g 

The  funeral  was  long  rememl>ered  as  the  saddest  and  most  august  (hat 
Funfriiol  Westminster  had  ever  seen.  While  the  (Jneen's  remains  lay  in  sla(e 
"*"■  at  Whileball,  the  neighbouring  streets  were  filled  every  diw,  from 
imnrisc  to  sunset,  by  crowds  which  made  all  trafhc  impossible.  Ine  two 
Houses  with  their  maces  followed  the  hearse,  the  Lords  robed  in  scariet 
and  ermine,  the  Commons  in  long  black  mantles.  No  precedin;;  Sovereign 
had  ever  been  attended  to  Ihe  grave  by  a  Parliament :  for,  (ill  then,  (he 
Parliament  had  always  eipirctl  with  the  Sovereign,  A  paner  had  indeed 
been  circulated,  in  which  the  logic  of  a  smalt  sharp  pettifogger  was  em- 
ployed to  prove  (hat  writs,  issued  in  the  joint  names  of  William  and  Mary, 

•  Evelyn's  Di»ry  J  Narcismi  Luilreirs  Diary ;  Commnn!.'  Jntimata.  Dec.  38.  1694 ; 
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ceased  to  be  of  force  as  soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry 
cavil  had  completely  failed.  It  had  not  even  l^en  mentioned  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to  be  contemptuously 
overruled.  The  whole  Magistracy  of  the  City  swelled  the  procession.  The 
banners  of  England  and  Fmnce,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  carried  by  great 
nobles  before  the  corpse.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  illustrioos 
houses  of  Howard,  Seymour,  Grey,  and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  coffin 
of  purple  and  gold  were  laid  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm.  The  day 
was  well  suited  to  such  a  ceremony.  The  sky  was  dark  and  troubled  ;  and 
a  few  ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes  of  the  funeral  car. 
Within  the  Abbey,  nave,  choir,  and  transept  were  in  a  blaze  with  inniuncr- 
able  waxlights.  The  body  was  deposited  under  a  sumptuous  canopy  in  the 
centre  of  the  church  while  the  Primate  preached.  The  earlier  part  of  his 
discourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  divisions  and  subdivisions  :  but  towards 
the  close  he  told  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard  with  a  simplicity  and 
earnestness  more  affecting  than  the  most  skilful  rhetoric.  Through  the 
whole  ceremony  the  distant  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  every  minute  from 
the  batteries  of  the  Tower.  The  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among  her  illustrious 
kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.* 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  cherished  her  memory  was  soon 
attcstefl  by  a  monument  the  most  superb  that  was  ever  erected  to  Greenwich 
any  sovereign.  No  scheme  had  been  so  much  her  own,  none  had  Jiospiud 
been  so  near  her  heart,  as  that  of  converting  the  palace  at  Green-  °"" 
wich  into  a  retreat  for  seamen.  It  had  occurred  to  her  when  she  had  found  it 
difficult  to  provide  good  shelter  and  good  attendance  for  the  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  had  come  back  to  England  wounded  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
While  she  lived  scarcely  any  step  was  taken  towards  the  accomplishing  of 
her  favourite  design.  But  it  should  seem  that,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had 
lost  her,  he  began  to  reproach  himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishes.  No 
time  was  lost.  A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren  ;  and  soon  an  edifice,  sur- 
passing that  asylum  which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had  provided  for  his  sol- 
diers, rose  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.  Whoever  reads  the  inscription 
which  runs  round  the  frieze  of  the  hall  will  observe  that  William  claims  no 
part  of  the  merit  of  the  design,  and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to  Mary  alone. 
Had  the  King's  life  been  prolonged  till  the  works  were  completed,  a  statue 
of  her  who  was  the  real  foundress  of  the  institution  would  have  had  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  that  court  which  presents  two  lofty  domes  and  two  grace- 
ful colonnades  to  the  multitudes  who  arc  perpetually  passing  up  and  down 
the  imperial  river.  But  that  part  of  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect ; 
and  few  of  those  who  now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European  hospitals  are 
aware  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  virtues  of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the 
love  and  sorrow  of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


On  the  Continent  the  news  of  Mary's  death  excited  various  emotions.    The 

Huguenots,  in  every  part  of  Europe  to  which  they  had  wandered.  Effect  of 

bewailed  the  Elect  Lady,  who  had  retrenched  from  her  own  royal  Jf^jf^n 

state  in  order  to  furnish  bread  and  shelter  to  the  persecuted  people  the  ConU- 

of  God.  t     In  the  United  Provinces,  where  she  was  well  known  "*"*• 

and  had  always  been  popular,  she  was  tenderly  lamented.     Matthew  Prior, 

whose  parts  and  accomplishments  had  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 

the  munificent  Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  the 

•  L'Hcrmitage.  March  "^,  At  »695  \  London  Gazette,  March  7  ;  Tenison's  Funeral 
Sermon  ;  Evelyn's  Diary.  t  Sec  Claude's  Sermon  on  Mary's  death. 
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Hague,  wrote  that  llie  culdelt  and  mo^t  ]ia!;ionless  of  naliim^  wo-t  touched. 
The  very  marble,  he  said,  wept.*  The  UniEntationi  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxfonl  were  echoed  by  LeydeQ  »nd  Ulrecht.  The  States  General  put  on 
mourning.  The  bells  of  all  the  «lecp]e«  of  Holland  lolled  dolefully  day 
■Iter  day.t  Tame^,  meanwhile,  strictly  prohibited  all  moumine  »t  Sunt 
(iCTmaiiis,  and  prevaili'd  on  I.eU'ls  to  issue  s  timilar  prohibition  at  Vcrvullei. 
Some  of  the  most  illu^lrious  nobles  of  France,  and  among  them  the  Dubes 
of  Bouillon  and  of  Duns,  were  related  to  the  House  of  Natsau.  and  liad 
alwa.y5,  when  death  visited  that  House,  punctiliously  olserved  the  decent 
ceremonial  of  sorrow.     Tliey  wi.._  .i„w  dden  lo  wear  bbck  ;  and  they 

submitted  :  but  it  wm  beyOnd  the  po'"  the  great  King  lo  prevent  Wi 

highbred  and  sharpwitled  courtiers  fn  pering  to  eacli  other  thai  there 

was  something  pitiful  in  thU  tevenge  ly  the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a 

parent  on  a  child.J 

The  hopeaof  Jamcf  and  ofhiaco  in  eidle  were  now  hi^or  than 

(hey  had  been  since  the  day  of  La  Indeed  the  general  opinion  of 

politicians,  both  liere  and  on  the  Co.  ,  was  that  Wilfiam  would  find  it 

impossible  to  lusiain  himself  moch  It  ja  iho  throne.     He  would  not,  it 

was  saiil,  have  sustained  himielf  »  \s-.^  waH  for  the  help  of  hi»  wift.  Her 
affability  had  conciliated  many  who  had  been  tepclleil  by  his  freezing  loots 
and  short  answers,  fler  English  tones,  scnlinienl^,  and  lasles  had  charmeil 
many  who  were  dis^slcd  by  his  Uutcll  accent  and  Dutch  habits.  ThoUKli 
she  did  not  belong  lo  the  High  Church  party,  she  loved  thai  ritual  to  which 
die  had  been  accu.slome<!  from  infancy,  and  complied  willingly  au<<  k- 
verenlly  with  some  ceremonies  which  he  considered,  not  indeed  as  sinful, 
but  as  childish,  and  in  which  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  take  part. 
White  the  war  U.s(cd.  It  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  [>ass  nearly  half 
the  year  out  of  blnglaud.  Hilhcrlo  she  had,  when  he  was  nl>seiit,  supplied 
his  place,  and  had  supplied  it  well.  Who  was  to  supply  it  now  ?  In  what 
vicegerent  could  he  place  equal  conlidence  ?  To  what  vicegerent  would  the 
nation  look  up  with  e([ual  respect  ?  Alt  tile  slatesmen  of  Europe  therefore 
agreed  in  thinking  thai  his  position,  difficult  and  dangerous  at  best,  had  been 
made  far  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the  Queen.  I!ut 
all  the  statesmen  of  Kurope  were  deceive))  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  reign 
was  decidedly  more  pi-osperous  and  more  tranquil  after  the  decease  of  Maiy 
than  during  her  life. 

A  few  hours  after  William  had  tost  the  most  lender  and  beloved  of  ali  his 
Dauii  «f  friends,  he  was  delivered  from  the  most  formidable  of  all  his  enemies. 
ijMtn.-  Dealh  had  been  busy  at  Paris  as  well  as  in  London.  While  Tenb 
^'*'  son  was  praying  by  the  bed  of  Mary,  Bourdaloue  was  administering 

the  last  unction  to  Luienibuig.  The  great  French  general  had  never  been 
a  favourite  at  the  French  Court  r  but  when  it  was  known  ihat  his  feeble 
frame,  exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sinkinj;  under  n  dangerous  disease, 
the  value  of  his  services  was,  for  the  first  time,  Intly  appreciated  :  ihc  roy.-il 
]>hy.sicians  were  sent  to  pre.scribe  for  him  ;  the  sisters  of  Saint  Cyr  were  or- 
dered lo  pray  for  him  ;  bul  prayers  and  prescriptions  were  vain.  "  How 
glad  the  I'rincc  of  Orange  will  be,"  said  Lewis,  "when  the  news  of  nur  lo« 
reaches  him."  lie  was  mistaken.  That  news  found  William  unable  to 
llituk  o(  any  loss  but  his  own.g 

*  Prior  la  Laid  in<l  Lady  Lciinglan,  lin.  )],  i6g;.  The  IcIIEi  is  amaiig  t)ie  Lcxing- 
ton  paper*,  i  valuable  cDllcLtioii,  anfl  welL  cdiied. 

t  Monthlr  Mercury  fnr  Jaiiiiary  1695.     An  onilor  who  pranaunLcd  an  eulogiuin  on  ih'j 

£Hn  It  Iflrscht  wa<  u  absurd  ai  lo  uy  Ihat  >he  spent  Iter  I1H  breath  in  pruycn  fur 
proBpcrity  of  the  UniredPruvincet; — "  Valeanlfel  Batavi;^ — thc«c  ;jrt  her  tail  vordf; 
-.*"  Hat  incalume*  ;  unl  ADienLeHIUnL  beati;  stetin  zlemuni,  ml  inunata  prKelariuinid 
illoTuni  civitaa,  hoipiUiim  allqiuihla  mihi  ETatJuimum,  apt>me  de  me  mrriiiim-"  Sec 
(/v>  the  nralronl  ofTeter  Franciut  of  Amilerdani,  and  of  Jolin  OiHiiiiui  of  DcW. 
/  /ourii.il  de  Dingeaii  :  M^nnires  de  Sa>»l  Sit.iao. 
I  S.„n,  .Simoii ;  U^..g^^a  ■  Monthly  Memit^-  l.«  J™™^  itq^- 
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During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of  Mary  the  King  was  in- 
capable of  exertion.  Even  to  the  addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of  Distrea  of 
Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inarticulate  sounds.  The  WJ^^**"* 
answers  which  appear  in  the  Journals  were  not  uttered  by  him,  but  were 
delivered  in  writmg.  Such  business  as  could  not  be  deferred  was  transacted 
by  the  intervention  of  Portland,  who  was  himself  oppressed  with  sorrow. 
During  some  weeks  the  important  and  confidential  correspondence  between 
the  King  and  Heinsius  was  suspended.  At  length  William  forced  himself 
to  resume  that  correspondence  :  but  his  first  letter  was  the  letter  of  a  heart> 
broken  man.  Even  his  martial  ardour  had  been  tamed  by  misery.  **  I  tell 
you  in  confidence,"  he  wrote,  **  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no  longer  fit  for 
military  command.  Yet  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty  ;  and  I  hope  that  God 
will  strengthen  me."  So  dcspondingly  did  he  look  forward  to  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful  of  his  many  campaigns.* 

There  was  no  interruption  of  parliamentary  business.     While  the  Abbey 
was  hanging  with  black  for  the  funeral  of  the  Queen,  the  Commons  p^,|jjj„g„t. 
came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time  attracted  little  attention,  which  ary  pro- 
produced  no  excitement,  which  has  been  left  unnoticed  by  volu-  eSSncK*- 
minous  annalists,  and  of  which  the  history  can  be  but  imperfectly  tionoftbe 
traced  in  the  Journals  of  the  House,  but  which  has  done  more  for  ^"**' 
liberty  and  for  civilisation  than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Early  in  the  session  a  select  committee  had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  what 
temporary  statutes  were  alK>ut  to  expire,  and  to  consider  which  of  thove 
statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue.     The  report  was  made  ;  and  all 
the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report  were  adopted,  with  one  ex- 
ception.    Among  the  laws  which  the  Committee  thought  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  renew  was  the  law  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship. 
The  question  was  put,  **  that  the  House  do  agree  with  the  Committee  in 
the  Resolution  that  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  Abuses  in  print- 
ing seditious,  treasonable,  and  unlicensed  Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  of 
Printing  and  Printing  Presses,  be  continued."     The  Speaker  pronounced 
that  the  Noes  had  it ;  and  the  Ayes  did  not  think  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary  Acts,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  could  not  properly  be  suffered  to  expire,  was  brought  in, 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  In  a  short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an 
important  amendment.  The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the  list  of  Acts  to  be 
continued  the  Act  which  placed  the  press  under  the  control  of  licensers. 
The  Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  demanded  a  con- 
ference, and  appointed  a  committee  of  managers.  The  leading  manager  was 
Edward  Clarke,  a  stanch  Whig,  who  represented  Taunton,  die  stronghold, 
during  fifty  troubled  years,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted  Chamber  a  paper  containing 
the  reasons  which  had  determined  the  Lower  House  not  to  renew  the 
Licensing  Act.  This  paper  completely  vindicates  the  resolution  to  which 
ihc  Commons  had  come.  But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they  knew  not 
what  they  were  doing,  what  a  revolution  they  were  making,  what  a  power 
ihey  were  calling  into  existence.  They  pointed  out  concisely,  clearly,  for- 
cibly, and  sometimes  with  a  grave  irony  which  is  not  unbecomintj,  the 
absurdities  and  iniquities  of  the  statute  which  was  about  to  expire.  But  all 
their  objections  will  \yc  found  to  relate  to  matters  of  detail.  On  the  great 
question  of  principle,  on  the  question  whether  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing  l>e,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society,  not  a  word  is 
said.     The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned,  not  as  a  thing  essentially  evil,  but 

*  L' Hermitage,  Jan  1*1,  1695  ;  Vernon  to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  i,  4  ;  Portland  to  Lord 
Lexington,  Jan.  \\  ;  William  to  Hein.sius,  p^ir":' 
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on  account  of  the  petty  grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  oommodil 
restrictions,  the  domiciliary  visits,  which  were  incidental  to  it  It  is  pio* 
nounced  mischievous  because  it  enables  the  Company  of  Stationers  to  extort 
money  from  publishers,  because  it  empowers  the  agents  of  the  govenunent 
to  search  houses  under  the  authority  of  general  warrants,  because  it  confiDS 
the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  London,  because  it  detains  valnUe 
packages  of  books  at  the  Custom  House  till  the  pages  are  mildewed.  The 
Commons  complain  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  Ina7d^ 
mand  is  not  fixed.  They  complain  that  it  is  made  penal  in  an  officer  of  the 
Customs  to  open  a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  censors  of  the  press.  How,  it  is  very  sensibly  asked,  is  the  officer  to 
know  that  there  are  books  in  the  box  till  he  has  opened  it  ?  Such  were  tlie 
arguments  which  did  what  Milton's  Areopagitica  had  failed  to  do.*  I 

The  I^rds  yielded  without  a  contest.    They  probably  expected  that  some 
less  objectionable  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  would  soon  i)e  sent  up 
to  them  ;  and  in  fact  such  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
read  twice,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee.    But  the  session  closed  before 
the  committee  had  reported  ;  and  English  literature  was  emancipated,  and 
eraanicipated  for  ever,  from  the  control  of  ihe  government.  +  This  great  event 
passed  almost  unnoticed.     Evelyn  and  Luttrell  did  not  think  it  worth 
mentioning  in  their  diaries.     The  Dutch  minister  did  not  think  it  wonb 
mentioning  in  his  despatches.     No  allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  Mercuries.    The  public  attention  was  occupied  by  other  and  faf 
more  exciting  subjects. 

One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  the  most  accomplished,  the  most 
Death  of    enlightened,  and,  in  spite  of  great  faults,  the  most  estimable  of  th^" 
Halifax,     statesmen  who  were  formed  in  the  corrupt  and  licentious  WhitehalE- 
of  the  Restoration.     About  a  month  after  tlie  splendid  obsequies  of  Mary, 
a  funeral  procession  of  almost  ostentatious  simplicity  passed  roimd  the  shrine 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.     There,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  her  cofhii,  lies  the  coffin  of  George  Savile, 
Marquess  of  Halifax. 

Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  long  been  friends :  and  Lord  Eland,  now 
Halifax's  only  son,  had  been  affianced  to  the  Lady  Mary  Finch,  Nottingham's 
daughter.  The  day  of  the  nuptials  was  fixed  :  a  joyous  company  assembled 
at  Burley  on  the  Hill,  the  mansion  of  the  bride's  father,  which,  from  one  of 
the  noblest  terraces  in  the  island,  looks  down  on  magnificent  woods  of  beech 
and  oak,  on  the  rich  valley  of  Catmos,  and  on  the  spire  of  Oakham.  The 
father  of  the  bridegroom  was  detained  in  London  by  indisposition,  which 
was  not  supposed  to  Ik:  dangerous.  On  a  sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarm- 
ing form.  He  was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  He  received 
the  intimation  with  tranquil  fortitude.  It  was  proposed  to  send  off  an  express 
to  summon  his  son  to  town.  But  Halifax,  good-natured  to  the  last,  would 
not  disturb  the  felicity  of  the  wedding  day.  Ife  gave  strict  orders  that  his 
interment  should  be  private,  prepared  himself  for  the  great  change  by 
devotions  which  astonishetl  those  who  had  called  him  an  atheist,  and  died 

*  In  the  Craftsman  of  November  20,  1731,  it  is  said  that  Locke  drew  up  the  paper  in 
which  the  Commons  j;ave  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act-     If  thi> 
were  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Locke  wrote,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name 
of  a  multitude  of  plain  country  gentlemen  and  merchants,  to  whom  his  opinions  touching 
the  liberty  of  the  press  would  probably  have  seemed  strange  and  d.-uigcrous.     We  mxis'l 
suppose,  therefore,  that,  with  his  usual  prudence,  he  refrained  from  giving  an  exposition 
of  his  own  views,  and  contented  himself  with  putting  into  a  neat  and  perspicuous  form 
arguments  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  paiWaTixewVAry  tcva\ot\v^  . 
f  See  the  Commons'  Journals  of  Feb.  11,  \pT\\  \i.  9ct\i  X^rvX  iq,  mvCS- \Jtvt 'Vjs^'J  V>ax-^ 
nals  of  April  8  and  April  18,  1691.     \3nfonMnale\v  tVer^  Ks  ^  W>xs  ^V^wVS^^Xs 
Journal  of  the  12th  of  April.  soThat  \i  is  now  \mvo«i\Ut  xo  v\x«iON«  v;\«v\«x  vX.^^h.^'* 
a  division  on  the  amendment  made  by  tVvc  LorA^ 
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with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and  of  a  Christian,  while  his  friends  and 
kindred,  not  suspecting  his  danger,  were  tasting  the  sack  posset  and  drawing 
the  curtain.*  His  legitimate  male  posterity  and  his  titles  soon  became 
extinct.  No  small  portion,  however,  of  his  wit  and  eloquence  descended  to 
his  daughter's  son,  Philip  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  it  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  some  adventurers,  who,  without  advantages 
of  fortune  or  position,  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  mere  force  of 
ability,  inherited  the  blood  of  Halifax.  He  left  a  natural  son,  Henry  Carey, 
whose  dramas  once  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres,  and  some  of 
whose  gay  and  spirited  verses  still  live  in  the  memoryof  hundreds  of  thousands. 
From  Henry  Carey  descended  that  Edmund  Kean,  who,  in  our  own  time, 
transformed  himself  so  marvellously  into  Shylock,  lago,  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  partiality  to  Halifax.  The 
truth  is  that  the  memory  of  Halifax  is  entitled  in  an  especial  manner  to  the 
protection  of  history.  For  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  English 
statesmen  is  this,  that,  through  a  long  public  life,  and  through  frequent  and 
violent  revolutions  of  public  feeling,  he  almost  invariably  took  that  view  of 
the  great  questions  of  his  time  which  history  has  finally  adopted.  He  was 
called  inconstant,  because  the  relative  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
contending  factions  was  perpetually  varying.  As  well  might  the  pole  star 
be  called  inconstant  because  it  is  sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to 
the  west  of  the  pointers.  To  have  defended  the  ancient  and  legal  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  populace  at  one  conjuncture,  and  against 
a  tyrannical  government  at  another  ;  to  have  been  the  foremost  champion 
of  order  in  the  turbulent  Parliament  of  1 680,  and  the  foremost  champion  of 
liberty  in  the  servile  Parliament  of  168$  ;  to  have  been  just  and  merciful  to 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  to  Exclusionists  in  the 
days  of  the  Rye  House  plot  ;  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  save  both  the 
head  of  Stafford  and  the  head  of  Russell ;  this  was  a  course  which  contem- 
poraries heated  by  passion,  and  deluded  by  names  and  badges,  might  not 
unnaturally  call  fickle,  but  which  deserves  a  very  different  name  from  the 
/ate  justice  of  posterity. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  deep  stain  on  the  memory  of  this  eminent  man. 
It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  he,  who  had  acted  so  great  a  part  in  the  Con- 
vention, could  have  afterwards  stooped  to  hold  communication  with  Saint 
(iermains.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed  :  yet  for  him  there  are  excuses 
which  cannot  be  pleaded  for  others  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  He 
did  not,  like  Marlborough,  Russell,  and  Godolphin,  betray  a  master  by  whom 
he  was  tmsted.  and  with  whose  benefits  he  was  loaded.  It  was  by  the  in- 
gratitude and  malice  of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shelter  for  a 
moment  among  the  Jacobites.  It  may  be  added  that  he  soon  repented  dL 
the  error  into  which  he  had  lieen  hurried  by  passion,  that,  though  never  re- 
conciled to  the  Court,  he  distinguished  himself  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  that  his  last  work  was  a  tract  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  remember  that  the  public  burdens,  heavy  as  they  might  seem, 
were  light  when  compared  with  the  yoke  of  France  and  of  Rome.f 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Halifax,  a  fate  far  more  cruel  than 
death  befell  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  the  Lord  President.  That  able,  am* 
bitious,  and  dnring  statesman  was  again  hurled  down  from  power.  In  his 
first  fall,  terrible  as  it  was,  there  had  been  something  of  dignity  ;  and  he  had, 
by  availing  himself  with  rare  skill  of  an  extraordinary  crisis  in  public  affairs, 
risen  once  more  to  the  most  elevated  position  among  English  subjects.  The 
second  ruin  was  indeed  less  violent  than  the  first :  but  it  was  ignominious 
and  irretrievable. 

♦  L'  Hermitage,  April  ig,  1695  ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Burnet,  il  149. 

t  An  Essay  upon  Taxes,  calculated  for  the  present  Juncture  of  AfCait%>  v^-^ 
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The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the  oflicial  men  of  that  a^  woe 
PAriiaiMnt-  in  the  habit  of  enriching  themselves  had  excited  in  the  pubuc  mind 
•[lYrtes  Into  ^  feeling  such  as  could  not  but  vent  itself,  sooner  or  liter,  in  some 
the  conijp-  formidable  explosion.  But  the  gains  were  immediate  :  thecUyof 
pSbiTc  ^  retribution  was  uncertain  ;  and  the  plunderers  of  the  public  ftvt 
«^b*^^^  as  greedy  and  as  audacious  as  ever,  when  the  vengeance,  loqg 
threatened  and  long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest  and  mou 
powerful  among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did  not  at  all  indicate  the  di< 
rection  which  it  would  take,  or  the  fury  with  which  it  would  burst.    Anin> 
fantry  regiment,  which  was  quartered  at  Royston,  had  levied  contributiom 
on  the  people  of  that  town  and  of  the  neighbourhood.    I'he  sum  exacted  vas 
not  large.     In  France  or  Brabant  the  moderation  of  the  demand  would  have 
been  thought  wonderful.     But  to  English  shopkeepers  and  farmers  military 
extortion  was  happily  quite  new  and  quite  insupportable.     A  petition  was 
sent  up  to  the  Commons.     The  Common^  summoned  the  accusers  and  the 
accused  to  the  bar.     It  soon  ap(>eared  that  a  grave  offence  had  beeu  com- 
mitted, but  that  the  offenders  were  not  altogether  without  excuM.    The  puUk 
money  which  had  been  issued  from  the  Exchequer  for  their  pay  and  subusl- 
ence  had  l)eeu  fraudulently  detained  by  their  colonel  and  by  his  agent.   It 
was  not  strange  that  men  Mho  had  arms  and  who  had  not  necessaries shookl 
trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  T^eclanition  o( 
Right.     But  it  was  monstrous  that,  while  the  citizen  was  heavily  taxed  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier  the  largest  military  stii>eud  known  in 
Europe,  the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  absolute  want  to  plunder  the  citizeo. 
Tliis  was  strongly  set  forth  in  a  representation  which  the  Commons  laid 
l)efore  William.     William,  who  had  been  long  struggling  against  abuves 
which  grievously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  his  army,  was  glad  to  have  bis 
hands  thus  strengthened.   lie  promised  ample  redress,  cashiered  the  ofiendiog 
colonel,  gave  strict  orders  that  the  troops  should  receive  their  due  regularly, 
and  established  a  military  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  punisluog 
such  malpractices  as  had  taken  place  at  Koyston.* 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  track  one  offender  without  discovering  ten  others.  In  the  course  of  tbe 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  troops  at  Royston,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
bribe  of  two  hundred  guineas  had  been  received  by  Henry  Guy,  member  of 
I'arliament  for  Heydon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ciuy  was  instantly 
ftent  to  the  Tower,  not  without  much  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs : 
for  he  was  one  of  those  tools  who  had  passed,  together  with  the  buildings 
and  furniture  of  the  public  offices,  from  James  to  William  :  he  affected  the 
character  of  a  High  Churchman  ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  with 
Trevor,  f 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too  widely  celebrated,  first 
became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time.  James  Craggs  had  l)egun  life  as 
a  barber.  He  had  then  l)een  a  footman.  His  abilities,  eminently  vigorous 
though  not  improved  by  education,  had  raised  him  in  the  world ;  and  he 
uas  now  cntenng  on  a  career  which  was  destined  to  end,  after  many  years 
of  prosperity,  in  unutterable  misery  and  despair.  He  had  become  an  army 
clothier.     He  wa.s  examined  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  colonels  of  regiments  \ 

(Commons*  Journals.  Jan.  13,  Feb.  a6,  Mar.  6  ;  A  Collection  of  the  Debates  and  Pro* 
J! — •_  i»  „!• .  ?^    ^  J   ^       .L_  T *r\' into  the  late  Briberic«  and 

RTa\,  WaK-Vv  ^  \  Van  CtUcn, 

•-«..    .;f  ,     ..  ..^..u.^K^  =..,:>.  V,.     ».« cVv;xmW  V«W«f«-  T«»*^V«  Vil 

JcsnrJre  qui  r^gne,  die  rcndrok  un  seivxcc  Vxc*  uuXc  cv  vxtis  ^^^^  "^Ia  v*^— «vt.»^\t 
t  Commcns'  JobmnN,  Feb.  16,  iC^V'  CoWttcuo;.  o^  '^'^v^^^'*  «A  ^x««t<i>^l>  v 
Parliament  in  1694  ai.tl  i6q5  ;  Life  ot^WYxanotv  •.  '^mttvcv,  vx.  x*a- 


*  Commons*  Journals.  Jan.  12,  Feb.  a6,  Mar.  6  ;  A  Collection 
ceedings  in  Parliament  in  i6()4  and  1695  upon  the  In(]uir\'  into 
Corrupt  Pncticcs,  i6v)^;  UHermka^c  vo  \\\t  ?\Va.v«s  d^ea^TaX, 
-War.  iiJ;  L'HcrraitaKc  says  .  *' S\  v?it  ctvvc  tucWxcVvt \a  cVv;x^s 
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and,  as  he  obstinately  refused  to  produce  his  books,  he  was  sent  to  keep  Guy 
company  in  the  Tower.* 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  a  committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  petition  signed  by 
some  of  the  hackney  coachmen  of  London,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
a  report  which  excited  universal  disgust  and  indignation.  It  appeared  that 
these  poor  hardworking  men  had  b«en  cruelly  wronged  by  the  tx>ard  under 
the  authority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding  session  had  placed  them. 
They  had  been  pillaged  and  insulted,  not  only  by  the  commissioners,  but 
by  one  commissioner's  lacquey  and  by  another  commissioner's  harlot.  The 
Commons  addressetl  the  King  ;  and  the  King  turned  the  delinquents  out  of 
their  places,  f 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in  power  and  rank  were  beginning  to 
be  uneasy.  At  every  new  detection,  the  excitement,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  became  more  intense.  The  frightful  prevalence  of 
bribery,  corruption,  and  extortion  was  everywhere  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. A  contem)K>rary  pamphleteer  compares  the  state  of  the  political 
world  at  this  conjuncture  to  the  state  of  a  city  in  which  the  plague  has  just 
been  discoveretl,  and  in  which  the  terrible  words,  **  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us,"  are  already  seen  on  some  doors.:t:  Whispers,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  speedily  died  away  and  been  forgotten,  now  swelled,  first  into 
murmurs,  ana  then  into  clamours.  A  rumour  rose  and  spread  that  the 
funds  'of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the  kingdom,  the  City  of 
London  and  the  East  India  Company,  had  been  largely  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  Corrupting  great  men ;  and  the  names  of  Trevor,  Seymour,  and 
Leeds  were  mentioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  stir  in  the  Whig  ranks.  Trevor, 
Seymour,  and  Leeds  were  all  three  Tories,  and  had,  in  different  ways, 
greater  influence  than  perhaps  any  other  three  Tones  in  the  kingdom.  If 
they  could  all  be  driven  at  once  from  public  life  wiUi  blasted  characters,  the 
Whigs  would  be  completely  predominant  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity  escape  him.  At 
White's,  no  doubt,  among  those  lads  of  quality  who  were  his  pupils  in 
politics  and  in  debauchery,  he  would  have  laughed  heartily  at  the  fury  with 
which  the  nation  had  on  a  sudden  begun  to  persecute  men  for  doing  what 
everybody  had  always  done,  and  was  always  trying  to  do.  But,  if  people 
would  be  fools,  it  was  the  business  of  a  statesman  to  make  use  of  their  folly. 
The  cant  of  political  purity  was  not  so  familiar  to  the  lips  of  Wharton  as 
blasphemy  and  ribaldry  :  but  his  abilities  were  so  versatile,  and  his  impu- 
dence so  consummate,  that  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an 
austere  patriot  mourning  over  the  venality  and  perfidy  of  a  degenerate  age. 
While  he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party  spirit,  which  in  honest  men  would 
be  thought  a  vice,  but  which  in  him  was  almost  a  virtue,  was  eagerly  stir- 
ring up  his  friends  to  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  evil  reports 
which  were  in  circulation,  the  subject  was  suddenly  and  strangely  forced 
forward.  It  chanced  that,  while  a  bill  of  little  interest  was  under  discussion 
in  the  Commons,  the  postman  arrived  with  numerous  letters  directed  to 
members  ;  and  the  distribution  took  place  at  the  bar  with  a  buzz  of  conver- 
sation which  drowned  the  voices  of  the  orators.  Seymour,  whose  imperious 
temper  always  prompted  him  to  dictate  and  to  chide,  lectured  the  talkers 
on  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker 
to  reprimand  them.     An  angry  discussion  followed  ;  and  one  of  the  ofTen- 

*  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii.  583  :  Commons' Journals,  Mar.  6^  7,  i^5-  The 
history  of  the  terrible  end  of  this  man  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  South  S«a  year. 

t  Commonsi'  Journals,  March  8.  1695 ;  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and  Proceodings 
in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695  :  L' Hermitage,  Mar.  ^. 

I  "Exact  Collection  of  Deb;\tcs. 


llu'  Ivi-I  hi.li.i  (.■..iiiiiany.* 

\:i.  ,.r  '    llinl  lliL-  S(itnkor,  Sir  Jahn  Tn-v.ir,  li.i.l.  ill  tlii:  [>i 

^iijber.  bill.  Thisdiscoverygavc  great  iiatisfaclioii  to  tliu 
n[wayi  hUed  Trevor,  and  wu  not  unpleuing  to  many  of  ll 
ing  SIX  basy  sesaians  bia  sordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an  ■ 
aversion.  The  Iceiliinate  emolumenls  of  his  post  amounl 
tliouiaiid  B  year  ;  but  it  ww  believed  that  he  iuid  pocketed 
sand  a  year.t  His  profliimcy  and  insolence  united  had  bee 
for  the  aneelic  temperof  Tillotson.  ll  was  slid  that  the  gi 
hajl  beea  heard  to  mutter  lomeihing  alwiit  n  knave  as  the 
by  hira.J  Yet,  ^reot  as  were  the  offences,  of  this  bad  man 
vns  fully  proportioned  to  them.  A.s  soon  a^,  the  report  o 
had  been  read,  it  t/as  moved  that  he  liad  bt:«Q  guilty  of  : 
uiisdemcHnDur,  He  had  to  stand  up  and  In  put  the  quest 
a  loud  c^  of  Aye.  He  called  on  the  Noes  ;  nnd  scarcely  a 
He  waa  forced  to  declare  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  A  man  of  r 
j^ven  up  the  ghost  with  remorse  and  sbame  :  and  the  unut 
of  that  moment  left  its  mark  even  on  the  callous  heart  and 
of  Trevor.  Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  followii 
havehnd  to  put  the  question  on  a  motion  for  hii  own  expulsi 
pleaded  illness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  bedroom.  Whai 
donn  a  royal  message  authorising  the  Commons  to  elect 
The  Whig  chieb  wished  to  place  Sir  Thouias  Littleton 
P  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  object.    F 

cic«ed.  presented,  and  approved.  Though  be  had  of  lal 
siK-ka.  „j,,,  the  Tories,  he  stiU  called  himself  a  Whig,  a 
ceplahle  lo  many  of  the  Whigs.  He  had  both  the  abilit! 
ledge  wbidi  WRe  neceasaiy  to  enaUe  bim  to  preside  over 
ilignily ;  but  what,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  whid 
found  itself  placed,  wis  not  unnaturally  con^dcrcil  as  his 
inundation,  wn>>  that  implacable  hatred  of  johlury  an<l  coi 
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quity.  Some  most  suspicious  entries  had  been  discovered,  under  the  head 
of  special  service.  The  expenditure  on  this  account  had,  in  the  year  1693, 
exceeded  eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  that,  as  to  the  outlay  of 
this  money,  the  directors  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  them  in  general  terms  that  he  had  been 
at  a  charge  of  twenty-three  thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  the  matter  of  the  Charter ;  and  his  colleagues  had,  without 
calling  on  him  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked  him  for  his  care,  and 
ordered  warrants  for  these  great  sums  to  be  instantly  made  out.  It  ap- 
peared that  a  few  mutinous  directors  had  murmured  at  this  immense  outlay, 
and  had  called  for  a  detailed  statement.  But  the  only  answer  which  they 
had  been  able  to  extract  from  Cook  was  that  there  were  some  great  persons 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  lighted  on  an  agreement  by 
which  the  Company  had  covenanted  to  furnish  a  person  named  supidous 
Colston  with  two  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre.  At  the  first  glance  dealings  of 
this  transaction  seemed  merchantlike  and  fair.  But  it  was  soon  ^*y™°"'' 
discovered  that  Colston  was  merely  an  agent  for  Seymour.  Suspicion  was 
excited.  The  complicated  terms  of  the  bargain  were  severely  examined,  and 
were  found  to  be  Iramed  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  every  possible  event, 
Seymour  must  be  a  gainer  and  the  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  all  who  understood  the  matter 
was  that  the  contract  was  merely  a  disguise  intended  to  cover  a  bribe.  But 
the  disguise  was  so  skilfully  managed  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  per- 
plexed, and  that  even  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  there  were  such  evidence 
of  corruption  as  would  be  held  sufficient  by  a  court  of  justice.  Seymour 
escaped  without  a  vote  of  censure,  and  still  continued  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  Commons.*  But  the  authority  which  he  had  long 
exercised  in  the  House  and  in  the  western  counties  of  England,  though  not 
destroyed,  was  visibly  diminished  ;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  traffic  in 
saltpetre  was  a  favourite  theme  of  Whig  pamphleteers  and  poets.+ 

The  escape  of  Seymour  only  inflamed  the  ardour  of  \Vharton  and  of 
Wharton's  confederates.  They  were  determined  to  discover  what  3^,  apiinst 
iiad  been  done  with  the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  ]>ounds  of  secret  s>r  Thomas 
service  money  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Cook  by  the  East  India  ^^^ 
Company.  Cook,  who  was  member  for  Colchester,  was  questioned  in  his 
place  :  he  refused  to  answer ;  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  providing  that  if,  before  a  certain  day,  he  should  not  acknowledge 
the  whole  truth,  he  should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office,  should 
refund  to  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  immense  sum  which  had  l)een  con- 
fided to  him,  and  should  pav  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Crown. 
Rich  as  he  was,  these  penalties  would  have  reduced  him  to  penury.  The 
Commons  were  in  such  a  temper  that  they  passed  the  bill  without  a  single 
division. t  Seymour,  indeed,  though  his  saltpetre  contract  was  the  talk  of 
the  whole  town,  came  forward  with  unabashed  forehead  to  plead  for  his 
accomplice  ;  but  his  effrontery  only  injured  the  cause  which  he  defended. § 
In  the  Upper  House  the  Bill  was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the 

*  On  vit  qu'il  ^toit  impossible  de  le  pounuivre  en  justice,  chacun  toutefois  dumcunmt 
convaincu  que  c'dtoit  un  march^  fait  k  la  main  pour  lui  ^  faire  pnfsent  de  la  somme  de 
jC  10,000,  et  qu'il  avoit  ^t^  plus  habile  que  les  autres  novices  que  n'avoient  p.is  su  faire 

-si  finement  Icurs  affaires. — UHermitage,  - .     m  ?"   Commons'  Journals,  March  12  ;  Ver- 
non to  Lexington,  April  26 ;  Burnett  ii.  745. 

t  In  a  poem  called  the  Prophecy  (1703),  is  the  line 

"  When  Seymour  scorns  saltpetre  pence." 
In  another  satire  is  the  line 

"  Bribed  Seymour  bribes  accuses." 

X  Commons'  Journals,  from  March  a6  to  April  8,  1695. 
I  L' Hermitage,  April  \%^  169s. 
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Duke  of  Leeds.     Pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  declared  on  his  b^ 
on  his  honrnir,  that  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  and  that  he 
was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure  love  of  justice.     His  eloquence  wis 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Cook,  M-ho,  from  Ae 
bar,  imi)loi-ed  the  Peers  not  to  subject  him  to  a  sjiecies  of  torture  nnknovn 
to  the  mild  laws  of  England.     **  Instead  of  this  crael  bill,"  he  said,  "pws 
a  bill  of  indemnity  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  all."    The  Ix)rds  thought  his  leqwft 
not  altogether  unreasonable.    After  some  communication  with  the  Commons, 
it  was  determined  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  should  be  tp- 
ix)inted  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  secret  service  money  of  tfc 
Flast  India  Com])any  had  been  expended  ;  and  an  Act  was  rapidly  passed 
providing  that,  if  Cook  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and  ftul  dis- 
covery, he  should  be  indemnified  for  the  crimes  which  he  might  confess; 
and  that,  till  he  made  such  a  discovery,  he  should  remain  in  the  Tower.  To 
this  arrangement  Leeds  gave  in  public  all  the  opposition  that  he  could  with 
decency  give.     In  private  those  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  employed 
numerous  artifices  for  the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry.      It  was  whispend 
that  things  might  come  out  which  every  go<xi  Englishman  would  wish  to 
hide,  and  that  the  greater  jjart  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had  passed 
through  Cook's  hands  had  been  paid  to  Portland  for  His  Majesty  s  nse. 
lUit  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  were  determined  to  know  the  truth,  who- 
ever might  suffer  by  the  disclosure.* 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  joint 
Inquiry  by  committec,  consistiug  of  twelve  lords  and  twenty-four  membcis 
a  joint  of  the  Housc  of  Commous,  met  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
ofLonff^  Wharton  was  placed  in  the  chair  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  great  dis- 
and  Com-    covcHes  Were  made. 

The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  inquiry  ^-Ith  unblemished 
honour.  Not  only  had  not  the  King  taken  any  part  of  the  secret  service 
money  dispensed  by  Cook  ;  but  he  had  not,  during  some  years,  received 
even  the  ordinarv  present  which  the  Company  had,  in  former  reigns,  laid 
annually  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  appeared  that  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  Portland,  and  rejectetl.  The  money 
lay  during  a  whole  year  ready  to  l)e  paid  to  him  if  he  should  change  his 
mind.  He  at  length  told  those  who  pressed  this  immense  bribe  on  him, 
that,  if  they  persisted  in  insulting  him  by  such  an  offer,  they  would  make 
him  an  enemy  of  their  Company.  Many  people  wondered  at  the  ]>rol>ity 
which  he  showed  on  this  occasion,  for  he  was  generally  thought  interested 
and  grasping.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  loved  money,  but  that  he  was 
a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  honour.  He  took,  without  scruple,  whatever 
he  thought  that  he  could  honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to  an 
act  of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  affronts  the  compliments  which  were 
])aid  him  on  this  occasion. f  The  integrity  of  Nottingham  could  excite  no 
surj)rise.  Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had  been  rt- 
fused.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  bril-)ery  was  fully  made  out  >vas  small. 
A  large  part  of  the  sum  which  Cook  had  drawn  from  the  Company's  treasury 
had  probably  l^een  embezzled  by  the  brokers  whom  he  had  employed  in  thie 
work  of  corruption  ;  and  what  had  become  of  the  rest  it  was  not  easy  lo 
learn  from  the  reluctant  witnesses  who  were  brought  before  the  committee. 
One  glimpse  of  light  however  was  caught :  it  was  followed  ;  and  it  led  to  a 
discovery  of  the  highest  moment.  A  large  sum  was  traced  from  Cook  to  an 
apent  named  P'irebrace,  and  from  Firebrace  to  another  a^^ent  named  Bates, 
\vho  was  well  known  to  be  c\ose\y  conxvecVed  vj'wV  Wq:  \\\^\C\wvc^  -^xn?! 
and  especially  with  Leeds.  Bates  vms  ^Aimmow^^',  \»ax.  V^  t^aawsciCks^  v 
•  Exact  Collection  of  Bcbalcs  ^xvA  Vtocee^x;^«.s.  ^^^ 

f  L'Hcrmitage,  'SlJy^t^^s;  PoxlW ^o V.xxu^v«^  ^,^ 
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messengers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him :  he  was  caught,  brought  into  the 
tlxchequer  Chamber  and  sworn.  The  story  which  he  told  showed  thfit  he 
was  distracted  between  the  fear  of  losing  his  ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring  hit 
patron.  He  owned  that  he  had  undertaken  to  bribe  Leeds,  had  been  for 
that  purpose  furnished  with  five  thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  which  were 
then  worth  at  least  eight  thousand  pounds,  had  offered  those  guineas  to  His 
Cirace,  and  had,  by  His  Grace's  permission,  left  them  long  at  His  Grace's 
house  in  the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  Kobart,  who  was  His  Grace's  confiden* 
tial  man  of  business.  It  should  seem  that  these  facts  admitted  of  only  one 
interpretation.  Bates  however  swore  that  the  Duke  had  refused  to  accept 
a  farthing.  **\Vhy  then,"  it  was  asked,  **was  the  gold  left,  by  his  per- 
mission, at  his  house  and  in  the  hands  of  his  servant?"  ''Because,'* 
answered  Bates,  *'  I  am  bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  Ix^ed  His  Grace 
to  let  me  leave  tlie  pieces,  in  order  that  Kobart  might  count  them  for  me ; 
and  His  Grace  was  so  good  as  to  consent."  It  was  evident  that,  if  this 
strange  story  had  been  true,  the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  been 
taken  away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  confess  that  they  had  remained  half 
a  year  where  he  had  left  them.  The  money  had  indeed  at  last, — and  tbii 
was  one  of  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  case, — ^bcen  paid  back 
by  Robart  on  the  very  morning  on  which  the  committee  first  met  in  the 
Exche(}uer  Chamber.  Who  could  believe  that,  if  the  transaction  had  been 
free  from  all  taint  of  corruption,  the  money  would  have  been  detained  as  long 
aK  Cook  was  able  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been  refunded  on  the 
very  first  day  on  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  out  ?* 

A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates,  Wharton  reported  to  the 
Commons  what  had  passed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  in«-  fmpcach- 
dignation  was  general  and  vehement.  "You  now  understand,"  mentof 
said  Wharton,  **  why  obstructions  have  been  thrown  in  our  way  at  ''"^^ 
every  step,  why  we  have  had  to  wring  out  truth  drop  by  drop,  why  His 
Majesty's  name  has  been  artfully  used  to  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  in* 
quiry  which  has  brought  nothing  to  ligtit  but  what  is  to  His  Majesty's 
honour.  Can  we  think  it  strange  that  our  difficulties  should  have  been 
great,  when  we  consider  the  power,  the  dexterity,  the  experience  of  him 
who  was  secretly  thwarting  us  ?  It  is  time  for  us  to  prove  signally  to  the 
world  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  criminal  to  double  so  cunningly  that  we 
caimot  track  him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that  we  cannot  reach  him.  Never 
was  there  a  more  flagitious  instance  of  corruption.  Never  was  there  an 
offender  who  had  less  claim  to  indulgence.  The  obligations  which  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  has  to  his  country  are  ofno  common  kind.  One  great  debt 
we  generously  cancelled  :  but  the  manner  in  which  our  generosity  has  been 
requited  forces  us  to  remember  that  he  was  long  ago  impeached  for  receiving 
money  from  France.  How  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be  venu 
has  access  to  the  royal  ear?  Our  best  laid  enterprises  have  been  defeated. 
Our  inmost  counsels  have  been  betrayed.  And  what  wonder  is  it  ?  Can  wc 
doubt  that,  together  with  this  home  trade  in  charters,  a  profitable  foreign 
trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  he  who  sells  us  to  one 
another  will,  for  a  good  price,  sell  us  all  to  the  common  enemy? "  Whar- 
ton concluded  by  moving  that  Leeds  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  f 

Leeds  had  many  friends  and  dependents  in  the  House  of  Commons  \  b«t 
they  could  say  little.  Wharton's  motion  was  carried  without  a  division  ; 
and  he  was  onlered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of 

•  L'Hermltage  (jf^  — ^'  1695)  justly  remarks,  that  the  way  in  which  the  money  was 

sent  back  strengthened  the  case  against  Leeds. 

t  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  ch«  menber  who  is  called  D  in  the  Exact  Col* 
lection  was  Wharton. 


with  great  complacency,  a.  slury  alnjiit  liiiiisi^lf,  ivliitli  \ 
drive  a  ptiblic  nun,  aol  only  out  of  oJlict,  biu  iiut  or  th 
men.  "'MTien  I  -was  Treasorer,  in  King  Clmrles's  lii 
eidsp  WIS  to  be  farmed.  There  were  hcvcr.il  bidders, 
whom  1  had  a  great  value,  infonned  me  llm!  iIilT  had  as 
with  me,  and  begged  me  to  lell  them  Ihal  luf  had  doni 
'What!'  said  1:  'tell  them  all  so,  when  onWone  ca 
■  No  matler,'  said  Hany  :  '  tell  them  nil  sii ;  and  the 
farm  will  ihink  that  heowcs  it  tome.'  The  ^.-giulemen  cai 
one  of  them  BCpaiately,  'Sir,  yon  arc  mui:li  obliged  to 
Mr  Savile  has  been  much  jrour  friend.'  In  ilii-  end  Hai 
present ;  and  I  wished  him  gooil  luck  with  it.  I  was  h 
am  Mt  Bates's  shadow  nuw." 

The  Duke  hod  hanily  related  this  anecdote,  so  strik' 
the  state  of  political  morality  in  that  generation,  when  ' 
him  that  a  motion  to  impend)  him  had  been  majle  in  the  1 
He  hastened  ihllher  -  but,  befoie  he  amveil,  Ihe  questic 
carried.  Neierthless he  pressed  foraiimitlniicf  ;  and  hr 
chair,  according  to  ancient  u»ige,  was  (ilaccd  rH>r  him  v 
he  was  infonneil  that  the  House  was  rea<ty  tu  li<:ar  him 

He  spoke,  bat  with  less  taci  and  juilgmeiit  ihan  as 
hii  own  public  scrvico.  lint  for  him,  lie  said,  there 
Houw  of  Commons  to  impeach  him  ;  a  boast  so  tutrava 
nuide  his  hearers  unwilling  to  allow  him  ihe  praise  whi 
time  of  the  Revolation  really  deserved.  As  lu  the  d 
said  little  more  ihsn  that  be  was  iunocent,  that  the 
malicious  design  to  isin  him,  that  he  would  nut  go  int 
facts  which  had  been  proved  would  bear  two  consInK 
two  constructions  tlie  more  favourable  ought  in  candoi 
■■  '    —   -f'-f  iiravini;  the  House  to  reconsider  the  vo 
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messenger  went  ^nth  the  summons  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and 
wis  there  informed  that  the  Swiss  was  not  within,  that  he  had  been  three 
days  absent,  and  that  where  he  was  the  porter  could  not  telL  The  Lords 
immediately  presented  an  address  to  the  King,  requesting  him  to  give  orders 
that  the  fMirts  might  be  stopped  and  the  fugitive  arrested.  But  Robart  was 
already  in  Holland  on  his  way  to  his  native  mountains. 

The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for  the  Commons  to  proceed, 
lliey  vehemently  accused  Leeds  of  having  sent  away  the  witness  who  alone 
could  furnish  legal  proof  of  that  which  was  already  established  by  moral 
proof.  Leeds,  now  at  ease  as  to  the  event  of  the  impeachment,  gave  him- 
self the  airs  of  an  injured  man.  "  My  Lords,"  he  saia,  **  the  conduct  of  the 
Commons  is  without  precedent.  They  impeach  me  of  a  high  crime :  they 
uromise  to  prove  it :  then  they  find  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  proving 
It ;  and  they  revile  me  for  not  supplying  them  with  the  means.  Surely  they 
ought  not  to  have  brought  a  cnarge  like  this,  without  well  considering 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  evidence  suflicient  to  support  it  If  Robart^ 
testimony  be,  as  they  now  say,  indispensable,  why  did  they  not  send  for 
him  and  hear  his  story  before  they  made  up  their  minds  ?  They  may  thank 
their  own  intemperance,  their  own  precipitancy,  for  his  disappearance.  He 
is  a  foreigner :  he  is  timid  :  he  hears  that  a  transaction  in  which  he  has  been 
concerned  has  been  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  highly 
criminal,  that  his  master  is  impeached,  that  his  friend  Bates  is  in  prison,  that 
his  own  turn  is  coming.  He  naturally  takes  fright :  he  escapes  to  his  own 
country  ;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  it 
will  be  long  before  he  trusts  himself  again  within  reach  of  the  Speaker's 
warrant.  But  what  is  that  to  me  ?  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  life  under  the  stigma 
of  an  accusation  like  this,  merely  because  the  violence  of  my  accusers  has 
scared  their  own  witness  out  of  England  ?  I  demand  an  inmiediate  trial. 
I  move  your  Lordships  to  resolve  that,  unless  the  Commons  shall  proceed 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  impeachment  shall  be  dismissed."  A  few 
friendly  voices  cried  out  "Well  moved."  But  the  Peers  were  generally 
unwiUing  to  take  a  step  which  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  offensive 
to  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  that  House 
represented.  The  Duke's  motion  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  a  few  hours  later 
the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The  evidence  which  would  warrant 
a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  was  not  forthcoming  ;  and  a  formal  ver-  Discrmce  of 
diet  of  guilty  would  hardly  have  answered  Wharton's  purpose  Leeds, 
better  than  the  informal  verdict  of  guilty  which  the  whole  nation  had  already 
pronounced.  The  work  was  done.  The  Whigs  were  dominant  Leeds 
was  no  longer  chief  minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister  at  aU.  William, 
from  respect  probably  for  the  memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom  he  had 
lately  lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  peculiar  attachment,  avoided 
everything  that  could  look  like  harshness.  The  fallen  statesman  was  suffered 
to  retain  during  a  considerable  time  the  title  of  Lord  President,  and  to  walk 
on  public  occasions  between  the  Great  Seal  and  the  Privy  Seal.  But  he 
was  told  that  he  would  do  well  not  to  show  himself  at  Council :  the  business 
and  the  patronage  even  of  the  department  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head 
passed  into  other  hands  ;  and  the  place  which  he  ostensibly  filled  was  con- 
sidered in  political  circles  as  really  vacant,  f 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  himself  there,  during  some  months, 
from  the  public  eye.  When  the  Parliament  met  again,  however,  he  emeiged 
from  his  retreat     Though  he  was  well  stricken  in  years  and  cruelly  tortured 

*  Exact  Collection  ;  Lords'  Journals,  May  3.  1695 ;  Commons*  Journals,  May  a,  3  ; 
L'Hermiuge,  May  A ;  London  Gazette,  May  13. 
t  L* Hermitage,  May  (g,  1695  :  Vernon  to  Shrewsbuiy,  June  aa,  1697. 
VOL.  IL  1^^ 


"  "■  boke  K 
Doneli  Lok)  Lhsn  I 
Firal  CoDttaiidoner 
naiDci  which  way  )  e  I 

r  tbe  seven  was  m  T  oiy     T  he  Cord  Presidenl   siill  « 
'■     '"   "'■■fore  first  id;  "■-"  -  .       .       - 

aounccmHit  of  bu  d  sence  * 

Thrae  were  some  wbi  i»ondered  that  Ihe  Pnncess  of  ) 
tUiopdh-  ippoinCcd  Kegenl.  The  reconciliation,  which 
i'-™ii'*  while  Mary  was  dying,  had  since  her  dcaih  been 
*'i'S  "'  leos'i  compleled.  ThU  was  one  of  those  en 
[^^  Siuideriand  n-as  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  useful 
Anu.  n|)]y  lulled  to  manage  penonal  negotiations,  to 
to  soothe  wounded  pride,  to  select,  nmong  all  the  nbjeclJ 
the  very  but  which  wa-s  most  likely  to  alluru  the  luind  \ 
dealing.  On  Ihis  occasionhis  ta:>k  was  noidifficuli.  Hi 
assistuits,  Mulborough  In  thcliousehoklof  Anne,  andbo 
of  William. 

MariboTough  was  now  a&  desiroun  1o  !Fiipjiort  the  govi 
once  been  to  subvert  il.  Tlie  death  of  Mnry  had  pro 
change  in  bJI  kis  schemes.  There  Was  one  event  to  whict 
with  Ihe  most  intense  longin);,  the  acce».i(in  of  (he  I'rim 
throne.  It  was  cerlain  tluit.  from  the  d.iy  on  which  six 
would  be  m  her  Court  nil  thni  Buckingham  hod  been  iu 
the  First.  Marlborough,  loo,  must  have  been  con^doui 
.-"■ .  — 1.,  f..„„  (i,r,.j>  which  Buckincham  hnii  jiossei 
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ment  of  the  Crown  which  had  been  made  by  the  Convention.  Nothing  was 
so  likely  to  serve  his  purpose  as  confusion,  civil  war,  another  revolution, 
another  abdication,  another  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Perhaps  the  nation,  in- 
censed against  William,  yet  not  reconciled  to  James,  and  distracted  between 
liatred  of  foreigners  and  hatred  of  Jesuits,  might  prefer  to  the  Dutch  King 
anil  to  the  Popish  King  one  who  was  at  once  a  native  of  our  country  and  a 
member  of  our  Church.  That  this  was  the  real  explanation  of  Marlborough's 
dark  and  complicated  plots  was,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly  believed  by  some 
of  the  most  zealous  Jacobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  It  is 
certain  that  during  several  years  he  had  spared  no  efforts  to  inflame  the 
anny  and  the  nation  against  the  government.  But  all  was  now  changed. 
Mary  was  no  more.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  crown  was  entailed  on  Anne 
after  the  death  of  William.  The  death  of  William  could  not  be  far  distant. 
Indeed  all  the  physicians  who  attended  him  wondered  that  he  was  still 
alive  ;  and,  when  the  risks  of  war  were  added  to  the  risks  of  disease,  the 
probability  seemed  to  be  that  in  a  few  months  he  would  be  in  his  grave. 
iVIarlborough  saw  that  it  would  now  be  madness  to  throw  everything  into 
disorder  and  to  put  everything  to  hazard.  He  had  done  his  best  to  shake 
the  throne  while  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Anne  would  ever  mount  it  except 
by  violent  means.  But  he  did  his  best  to  fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as  it  becamft 
highly  probable  that  she  would  soon  be  called  to  fill  it  in  the  regular  course 
of  nature  and  of  law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the  Churchills  to  write  to  the  King  a 
submissive  and  affectionate  letter  of  condolence.  The  King,  who  was  never 
much  inclined  toengage  in  a  commerce  of  insincere  compliments,  and  who  was 
still  in  the  first  agonies  of  his  grief,  showed  little  disposition  to  meet  her 
advances.  But  Somers,  who  felt  that  everything  was  at  stake,  .went  to  Ken- 
sington, and  made  his  way  into  the  royal  closet.-  William  was  sitting 
there,  so  deeply  sunk  in  melancholy  that  he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that 
any  person  had  entered  the  room.  The  Lord  Keeper,  after  a  respectful 
pause,  broke  silence,  and,  doubtless  with  all  that  cautious  delicacy  which 
was  characteristic  of  him,  and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to  touch  the 
sore  places  of  the  mind  without  hurting  them,  implored  His  Majesty  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Princess.  **  Do  what  you  will,"  said  William  ;  **  I  can 
think  of  no  business."  Thus  authorised,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded 
a  treaty.*  Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and  was  graciously  received :  she 
was  lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace  :  a  guard  of  honour  was  again  placed  at 
her  door ;  and  the  Gazettes  again,  after  a  long  interval,  announced  that 
foreign  ministers  had  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  her.t  The 
Churchills  were  again  permitted  to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof.  But  William 
did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  their  mis- 
tress. Marlborough  remained  excluded  from  military  and  political  employ- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into  the 
circle  at  Kensington,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  royal  hand.t  The  feeling 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  King  explains  why  Anne  was  not  ap- 
pointed Regent.  The  Regency  of  Anne  would  have  been  the  Regency  of 
Marlborough  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  man  whom  it  was  not  thought 
safe  to  entrust  with  any  office  in  the  State  or  the  army  should  not  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Had  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  nature  he  might  have 

been  provoked  into  raising  another  quarrel  in  the  royal  family,  and  into 

forming  new  cabals  in  the  army.     But  all  his  passions,  except  ambition  and 

avarice,  were  under  strict  regulation.     He  was  destitute  alike  of  the  scnti- 

*  Letter  from  Mrs  Burnet  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlbocoug^U,  vjo^,  c^xov^W)  CnsK,  \ 
Shrewshwy  to  Russell,  January  24*  1605  ;  Burnet,  u.  1^ 
t  London  Gaxette,  April  8.  15,  99,  X095. 
;  ShrewBbury  to  Russeli,  January  84,  1695 :  "NatOMM^l-RAVteW^T^vM^. 


During  lii^  u™  years  .iiui  a  lialf  ivhith  followira  llu 

pio^im  Sunie  holheaded  maleconiciiK  indeed  laid  sc 
vfaUMik  or  nordeiing  him ;  but  ihtue  Echemes  wen 
ff^-  lived,  CDuaiennnced  by  her  father.  James  d 
hhn  justice,  wat  not  sach  »  hypocrite  ai  to  pretend  to  I 
TRDOTing  his  enemies  by  those  means  which  fae  had  ju 
wicked  when  employed  by  his  enemies  i^ainst  himself 
had  arisen  in  his  mind,  there  was  no  want,  under  his  n 
■nd  competent  to  soothe  his  conscience  with  sophisms 
the  far  nobler  natures  of  Anthony  Babington  and  Ever 
lion  Ihe  lawfulness  of  SBsnssination,  in  cases  where  asi 
mole  the  inleresU  of  the  Church,  was  to  question  the 
illustrious  Jesuits,  of  Bellannine  and  Suarei,  of  Molin 
it  was  to  icbel  ag&mst  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  0 
in  procesiioo  at  the  head  of  his  cardinals,  had  prod 
ortlered  the  guns  of  Saint  Angela  lo  he  fired,  in  hoB 
butchery  in  which  Coligni  had  perished.  Another  F 
allocution  applied  to  the  murder  of  Henry  the  1'hird 
languace  borrowed  from  the  ode  of  the  prophet  H« 
lolled  the  murderer  above  Eleojar  and  Judith.*  Will 
Saint  Germaina  as  a  monster  compared  with  whom  Ci 
Third  were  lainta.  Nevertheless  James,  durin?  some  ; 
tion  any  attempt  on  his  nephew's  person.  The  reasc 
for  his  refusal  nave  come  down  to  us,  as  he  wrote  thet 
He  did  not  affect  to  think  that  assassination  was  a  s 
held  in  honor  by  a  Christian,  or  a  villany  nnworthv 
merely  said  that  the  difRcultiei  were  great,  and  that  h 
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machinery  of  the  administration  would  continue  to  work  without  that  inter- 
ruption which  ordinarily  followed  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would  be 
no  dissolution  of  the  I'arliament,  no  suspension  of  any  tax  :  commissions 
would  retain  their  force  ;  and  all  that  James  would  have  gained  by  the  fall 
of  his  enemy  would  have  been  a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  everything.  If  a  dagger  or  a  bullet 
should  now  reach  the  heart  of  William,  it  was  probable  that  there  would 
instantly  be  general  anarchy.  The  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Coimcil  would 
cease  to  es^ist.  The  authority  of  ministers  and  judges  would  expire  with 
him  from  whom  it  was  derived.  It  seemed  not  improbable  that  at  such  a 
moment  a  restoration  might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the  grave  when  restless  and  un- 
principled men  began  to  plot  in  earnest  against  the  life  of  William.  Fore- 
most amon^  these  men  in  parts,  in  courage,  and  in  energy,  was 
Robert  Chamock.  He  had  been  Hberally  educated,  and  had,  in  *™° 
the  late  reign,  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Alone  in  that 
great  society  he  had  betrayed  the  common  cause,  had  consented  to  be  the 
tool  of  the  High  Commission,  had  publicly  apostatised  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and,  while  his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had  held  the  office 
of  Vice  President.  Tlie  Revolution  came,  and  altered  at  once  the  whole 
course  of  liis  life.  Driven  from  the  quiet  cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks 
on  the  bank  of  the  Cherwell,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind. 
During  several  years  he  led  the  perilous  and  agitated  life  of  a  conspiratoi^ 
passed  and  repassed  on  secret  errands  between  England  and  France,  changed 
his  lodgings  in  London  often,  and  was  known  at  different  coffeehouses  by 
different  names.  His  services  had  been  requited  with  a  captain's  commission 
signed  by  the  banished  King. 

With  Chamock  was  closely  connected  George  Porter,  an  adventurer  who 
called  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Royalist,  but  who  was  in 
truth  destitute  of  all  religious  and  of  all  political  principle.  Porter's 
friends  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he  drank, 
that  he  swore,  that  he  told  extravagant  lies  about  his  amours,  and  that  he  had 
been  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab  given  in  a  brawl  at  the  playhouse. 
His  enemies  affirmed  that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous  and  horrible  kinds 
of  debauchery,  and  that  he  procured  the  means  of  indulging  his  infamous 
tastes  by  cheating  and  marauding;  that  he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  clippers  ; 
that  he  sometimes  got  on  horseback  late  in  the  evening  and  stole  out  in  dis- 
guise, and  that,  when  he  returned  from  these  mysterious  excursions,  his  ap- 
pearance justified  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  doing  business  on  Hounslow 
Heath  or  Fincliley  Common.* 

Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum  Goodman,  a  knave  more 
abandoned,  if  possible,  than  Porter,  was  in  the  plot.  Goodman  had  q^^^^ 
been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept,  like  some  much  greater  men,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  had  been  taken  into  her  house,  had  been  loaded 
by  her  with  gifts,  and  had  requited  her  by  bribing  an  ItaHan  quack  to 
poison  two  of  her  children.  As  the  poison  had  not  been  administered, 
Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only  for  a  misdemeanour.  He  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  ruinous  fine.  He  had  since  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  first  forgers  of  bank  notes,  f 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the  law,  who  had  been 
conspicuous  among  the  Tories  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  was  p^^^ 
one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  confederacy.     He  bore       ^"" 

'  Everything  bad  that  was  known  or  rumoured  about  Porter  came  out  in  the  coune 
of  the  State  Trials  of  1696. 
t  As  to  Goodman,  see  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  "Pelet  CocAc'.Naxk.  CX«.N«t^vf*»-» 

Ji£-i5ft5  '^'  ^'^«^"'«a««.  April  Jg,  X696  ;  and  a  p;isqv\\u*de  eu\AV\*^  ^>^^  \>>aK!ft«!»  ^ 

Cleveland's  Memorial. 
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a  much  fairer  character  than  ino«4t  of  his  accooiplioet :  bat  in 
was  more  culpable  than  any  of  them.      For  he  had,  in  ovder  to  ictriii 
lucrative  office  which  he  held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  swcni  aUepBKtD 
the  Prince  against  whose  life  he  now  conspired. 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  celebrated  on  aceooat «( 
F  wi  k  ^^  cowanlly  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  the  deceased  Qmbl 
Fenwick,  if  his  own  assertion  is  to  be  trusted,  was  willing  to  joian 
an  insurrection,  but  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  aissassinatioii,  and  soowri 
so  much  of  what  was  in  his  mind  as  sufficed  to  make  him  ao  object  ef 
suspicion  to  his  less  scrui>uIous  associates.  He  kept  their  secret,  bcntCTtt; 
as  strictly  as  if  he  had  wished  them  success. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  restrained  the  conspiiatore 
from  calling  their  design  by  the  proper  name.  Even  in  their  private  coa* 
sultations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk  of  killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Tfcey 
would  try  to  seize  him  and  to  carry  him  alive  into  France.  If  there  were 
any  resistance  they  might  be  forced  to  use  their  swords  and  pistols,  and  ao- 
body  could  be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  might  da  In  tk 
spring  of  1 695,  the  scheme  of  assassination,  thus  thinly  veiled,  was  comnni- 
nicatcd  to  James,  and  his  sanction  was  earnestly  requested.  But  week 
followed  week  ;  and  no  answer  arrived  from  him.  He  donbtless  remaiiKd 
silent  in  the  ho])e  that  his  adherents  would,  after  a  short  delay,  ventvre  to 
act  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  that  he  might  thus  have  the  advantage 
without  the  scandal  of  their  crime,  lliey  seem  indeed  to  have  so  under- 
stood him.  He  had  not,  they  said,  authorised  the  attempt  :  but  he  had 
not  prohibited  il ;  and,  apprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  absence  \A 
prohibition  was  a  sufficient  warrant.  They  therefore  determined  to  strike : 
but  l)efore  they  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements  William  set  cmt  for 
Flanders ;  and  the  plot  against  his  life  was  necessarily  suspended  till  his 
return. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King  left  Kensington  for  Gravescnd, 
Session  whcrc  he  proposed  to  embark  for  the  Continent.  Three  days  before 
of  the  his  departure  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had,  after  a  rece«s  of 
pariiv  about  two  ycars,  met  again  at  Edinburgh.  Hamilton,  who  had, 
'"<^"*'  in  the  j)receding  session,  sate  on  the  throne  and  held  the  sceptre, 

was  dead  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  new  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
The  person  selected  was  John  Hay,  Mar(|uess  of  Tweeddale,  Chancellor  of 
the  Realm,  a  man  grown  old  in  business,  well  informed,  prudent,  humane, 
blameless  in  private  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  respectable  as  any  Scotti>h 
peer  who  had   been   long  and  deeply  coiKcriKMi  in  the  politics  of  those 

His  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  was  indeed  well  known  that  the 
Inquiry  Kslales  wcrc  gcneniUy  inclined  to  support  the  government.  But 
aluRhtir  *^  w^^  ^'^  ^'^i^  known  that  there  was  one  matter  which  would 
of  GT«.n..oc.  require  the  most  dexterous  and  cautious  management.  The  cry  of 
the  blood  shed  more  than  three  years  before  in  Olencoe  had  at  length  made 
itself  heard.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1^93,  the  reports,  which  had  at 
first  been  contemptuously  deridetl  as  factious  calumnies,  began  to  lie  thought 
deserving  of  serious  attention.  Many  people,  who  were  little  disposed  to 
place  confidence  in  anything  that  came  forth  from  the  secret  presses  of  the 
Jacobites,  owned  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  government,  some  inquiry 
ought  to  l)e  instituted.  The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much  shocke<l  by 
what  she  had  heard.  William  had,  at  her  request,  empowered  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to  invcstig,ate  the  wh(jle 
matter.  IJut  the  Duke  died  *.  Y\\s  coWeagvie^i  v^^xt  v\^cN^Ytv\?cv^^x\oxTWMvcft 
of  thc'iT  ^wiy,  and  the  King,  wA\o  V\\c>n  VwWc  ;v\x»i  c^vc^t^ XvvW  ^i^>^>aJ^ '^'w^v 

hmlf  forgut  to  urge  them.* 

♦  See  the  Preamb\c  10  vVie  Cotivmvssvotv  oK  t<>9^ 
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It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would  hare  done  wisely  as  well  as 
rightly  by  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the  country.  The  horrible  story, 
repeated  by  the  nonjurors  pertinaciously,  confidently,  and  with  so  many 
circumstances  as  almost  enforced  belief,  nad  at  length  roused  all  Scotlana. 
The  sensibility  of  a  people  eminently  patriotic  was  galled  by  the  taunts  of 
southern  pamphleteers,  who  asked  whether  there  was  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed  no  law,  no  justice,  no  humanity,  no  spirit  to  demand  redress  even  for 
the  foulest  wrongs.  Each  of  the  two  extreme  parties,  which  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other  in  general  politics,  was  impelled  by  a  peculiar 
feeling  to  call  for  inquiry.  The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  make  out  a  case  which  would  bring  discredit  on  the  usurper, 
and  which  might  beset  off  against  the  many  offences  imputed  by  the  Wnigs 
to  Dundee  and  Mackenzie.  The  zealous  Presbyterians  were  not  less  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the  Master  of  Stair.  They  had 
never  foi^otten  or  forgiven  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  They  knew  that,  though  he  had 
cordially  concurred  in  the  political  revolution  which  had  freed  them  from 
the  hated  d)masty,  he  had  seen  with  displeasure  that  ecclesiastical  revolution 
which  was,  in  their  view,  even  more  important.  They  knew  that  church 
government  was  with  him  merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at  it 
as  an  affair  of  State,  he  preferred  the  episcopal  to  the  synodical  model 
They  could  not  without  uneasiness  see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  an  enemy  of 
pure  religion  constantly  attending  the  royal  steps,  and  constantly  breathing 
counsel  in  the  royal  ear.  They  were  therefore  impatient  for  an  investigation, 
which,  if  one  half  of  what  was  rumoured  were  true,  must  produce  revelations 
fatal  to  the  power  and  fame  of  the  minister  whom  they  distrusted.  Nor 
could  that  minister  rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  all  whb  held  office  under 
the  Crown.  His  genius  and  influence  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  less 
successful  courtiers,  and  especially  of  his  fellow  secretary,  Johnstone. 

Tlius,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  Glencoe  was 
in  the  mouths  of  Scotchmen  of  all  factions  and  of  all  sects.  William, 
who  was  just  about  to  start  for  the  Continent,  learned  that,  on  this  subject, 
the  Estates  must  have  their  way,  and  that  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do 
would  be  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  resist.  A  Commission  authorising  Tweeddale  and  several  other 
privy  councillors  to  examine  fully  into  thd  matter  about  which  the  public 
mind  was  so  strongly  excited  was  signed  by  the  King  at  Kensington,  was 
sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  there  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
realm.  This  was  accomplished  just  in  time.*  The  Parliament  had  scarcely 
entered  on  business  when  a  member  rose  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  Tweeddale  was  able  to  inform 
the  PIstates  that  His  Majesty's  goodness  had  prevented  their  desires,  that 
a  Commission  of  Predognition  had,  a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all  the 
forms,  and  that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  that  instrument  would 
hold  their  first  meeting  before  night. f  The  Parliament  unanimously  voted 
thanks  to  the  King  for  this  instance  of  his  paternal  care  :  but  some  of  those 
who  joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  very  natural  apprehension  that 
the  second  investigation  might  end  as  unsatisfactorily  as  the  first  investigation 
had  ended.  The  honour  of  the  country,  they  said,  was  at  stake  ;  and  the 
Commissioners  were  bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that  the  result  of 
the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the  end  of  the  session.  Tweeddale  gave 
assurances  which,  for  a  time,  silenced  the  murmurers.^  But,  when  three 
weeks  had  passed  away,  many  members  became  mutinous  and  suspicious. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  June  it  was  moved  that  the  Commissioners  should  be 

•  The  Cummlsslon  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  ParliamenL 
t  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  May  21,  1695  ;  London  Gazette,  May  30. 
{  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  May  23,  1O95. 
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oi'tlered  lo  rtiport.  Tlie  motion  was  not  carried  :  but  il  was  reneweil  ilny 
a{\kc  <liy.  Ill  three  successive  sittings  Tweeddalc  was  able  lo  restrain  liie 
eagerness  of  the  ssaenibly.  But,  when  be  nt  length  announced  that  Ihe 
report  had  been  completed,  and  aiWcd  that  it  wouM  not  be  laid  before  llie 
Estates  till  it  had  been  submitted  to  tbe  King,  there  was  a  violent  outcry. 
The  public  curiosity  wns  intense  :  for  the  muninatioD  hail  been  conducleJ 
with  closed  doors  ;  and  tK>tb  Commissioners  and  clerks  had  bfED  sworn  to 
secrecy.     The  King  wis  in  the  Netherlands.     Weeks  must  eJapse  liefore  hia 

fiteatute  could  be  laken  ;  and  the  session  coutd  not  lost  much  lunger.  In  a 
ourth  debate  there  were  signs  which  convinced  the  Lord  Hijjh  Commis- 
tioner  that  it  was  expedient  to  jicM  ;  and  the  report  was  produced.* 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed  it,  an  excellent  digest 
of  evidence,  clear,  po^iiionleES,  and  austerely  just.  No  source  from  which 
volnable  information  wa.-i  likely  to  be  derived  had  been  neglected.  Glen- 
ly  and  Keppoch,  though  notoriously  disafTccIed  to  the  government,  had 
;n  permittttl  to  conduct  the  case  on  behalf  of  their  unhappy  kinsmen. 
Several  of  the  Mncrionalds  who  luid  escaped  from  the  havoc  of  that  night 
had  been  examlneil,  Lind  among  them  the  reigning  Mac  Ian,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  muidcied  -Chief.  The  correspondence  of  the  Master  of  Stair  with 
the  military  men  who  commaniieri  in  the  Highlands  had  been  subjected  to  a 
strict  but  not  unGiir  scrutiny.  The  conclusion  lo  which  ihe  Commis.'iioners 
came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  and  candid  inquirer  will  concur,  was 
that  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  was  a  baibarouii  murder,  ami  that  of  this 
murder  the  tetter.4  of  the  Master  of  Stair  ucre  the  sole  warrant  and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  Ihe  crime  was  not  proved  :  but 
he  did  not  come  off  quite  clear.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was 
incidenlally  discovereil  that  he  had,  while  distrilniling  the  money  of  William 
among  the  Highland  Chiefs,  professeil  to  them  the  wnrmeat  iral  for  the 
interest  of  James,  and  advised  them  lo  lake  what  ihey  could  get  from  ihe 
usurper,  but  to  be  conslanlly  on  the  walch  for  a  favourable  opporlunily  nf 
bringing  back  the  rightful  King,  Breadalbane's  defence  was  thai  he  was  a 
greater  villain  than  his  accusers  imagined,  anil  ihat  he  had  pretenilcd  to  1>e 
It  Jacobite  only  in  order  to  get  a(  the  tiottom  of  ihe  Jacobite  plans.  In 
truth  Ihe  depths  of  this  man's  knavery  were  unfathomable.  It  was  inipoi- 
sible  to  say  which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  liorrow  the  Italian  clas^^ification, 
single  treasons  and  which  double  treasons.  On  this  occasion  Ihe  I'arlia- 
menl  supposed  him  id  have  been  guilty  only  of  a  single  treason,  and  sent 
him  lo  the  Casilc  of  Edinburgh.  The  government,  on  full  consideration, 
gave  credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  hod  been  guilty  of  a  double  trea.soii,  and 
let  him  out  again. t 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  was  taken  into  immediate  consideralion 
by  Ihe  Estates,  They  resolved,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  that  the 
order  signed  by  William  did  not  authorise  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  Tliey 
next  resolved,  but.  it  should  seem,  not  unanimously,  that  Ihe  slaughter  was 
a  murder.J  They  proceeded  lo  pass  several  voles.  Ihe  sense  of  which  was 
Irniilly  summed  up  in  an  address  lo  Ihe  King.  How  that  part  of  the  ad- 
dress which  related  to  ihe  Master  of  Stair  should  1>e  framed  was  a  question 
about  which  there  was  much  debate.  Several  of  hi^  letters  were  called  for 
and  reatl ;  and  several  amendments  were  put  lo  ihe  vote.  The  Jacobites 
and  the  extreme  Presbylerians  were,  wilh  but  loo  good  cause,  on  the  side 
of  severity.  The  majority,  however,  under  the  skilful  managemcnl  of  llie 
Lord  H^h  Comtnissioner,  acquiesced  in  words  which  made  it  impossible 
for  the  guilty  minister  to  retain  his  office,  but  which  did  not  impute  to  hini 
such  criminality  as  wouhl  have  affected  his  life  or  his  estate.  Tliey  ceii- 
•  Act.  ParL  ScoL ,  June  14.  "8,  »,  169s  :  London  Gaitllt,  June  ij. 
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sured  him,  but  censured  him  in  terms  far  too  soft.  They  blamed  his  im- 
moderate zeal  against  the  unfortunate  dan,  and  his  warm  directions  about 
performing  the  execution  by  surprise.  His  excess  in  his  letters  they  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  the  orimnal  cause  of  the  massacre  :  but,  instead  ot 
demanding  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a  murderer,  they  declared 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  absence  and  of  his  great  place,  they  left  it  to 
the  royal  wisdom  to  deal  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  government. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  principal  offender  was  not  ex- 
tended to  his  subordinates.  Hamilton,  who  had  fled,  and  had  been  vainly 
cited  by  proclamation  at  the  City  Cross  to  apj^ear  before  the  Estates,  was 
pronounced  not  to  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  the  Glencoe  men.  Glenlyon, 
Captain  Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lindsey,  and  Serjeant  Barbour,  were  still 
more  distinctly  designated  as  murderers ;  and  the  King  was  requested  to 
command  the  Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly,  on  this  occasion,  severe  in 
the  wrong  place  and  lenient  in  the  wrong  place.  The  cruelty  and  baseness 
of  Glenlyon  and  his  comrades  excite,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  emotions  which  make  it  difficult  to  reason  calmly.  Yet  who- 
ever can  bring  himself  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  these  men  with  judicial 
impartiality  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  they  could  not,  without  great 
detriment  to  the  commonwealth,  have  been  treated  as  assassins.  They  had 
slain  nobody  whom  they  had  not  been  positively  directed  by  their  com- 
manding officer  to  slay.  That  subordination  without  which  an  army  is 
the  worst  of  all  rabbles  would  be  at  an  end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be 
held  answerable  for  the  justice  of  every  order  in  obedience  to  which  he 
pulls  his  trigger.  The  case  of  Glencoe  was  doubtless  an  extreme  case  : 
but  it  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  cases  which,  in 
war,  are  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Veiy  terrible  military  executions  are  some- 
times indispensable.  Humanity  itself  may  require  them.  Who  then  is  to 
decide  whether  there  be  an  emergency  such  as  makes  severity  the  truest 
mercy  ?  Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  necessary  to  lay  a 
thriving  town  in  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large  body  of  mutineers,  to  shoot  a 
whole  gang  of  banditti?  Is  the  responsibility  with  the  commanding  officer, 
or  with  the  rank  and  file  whom  he  orders  to  make  ready,  present,  and  fire  ? 
And  if  the  general  rule  be  that  the  responsibility  is  with  the  commanding 
officer,  and  not  with  those  who  obey  him,  is  it  possible  to  find  any  reason 
for  pronouncing  the  case  of  Glencoe  an  exception  to  that  rule?  It  is  re- 
markable that  no  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  proposed  that  any  of 
the  private  men  of  Argyle*s  regiment  should  be  prosecuted  for  murder. 
Absolute  impunity  was  granted  to  everybody  below  the  rank  of  Serjeant. 
Yet  on  what  principle?  Surely,  if  military  obedience  was  not  a  valid  plea, 
every  man  who  shot  a  MacdonaJd  on  that  horrible  night  was  a  murderer. 
And,  if  military  obedience  was  a  valid  plea  for  the  musketeer  who  acted  by 
order  of  Serjeant  Barbour,  whv  not  for  Barbour  who  acted  by  order  of  Glen- 
lyon ?  And  why  not  for  Glenlyon  who  acted  by  order  of  Hamilton?  It  can 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  more  deference  is  due  from  a  private  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer  than  from  a  noncommissioned  officer  to  his  captain,  or 
from  a  captain  to  his  colonel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon  were  of  so  peculiar  a 
nature  that,  if  he  had  been  a  virtuous  man,  he  would  have  thrown  up  his 
commission,  would  have  braved  the  displeasure  of  colonel,  general,  and 
Secretary  of  State,  would  have  incurred  the  heaviest  penalty  which  a  Court 
Martial  could  inflict,  rather  than  have  j>erfonned  the  part  assigned  to  him  ; 
and  this  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  the  question  is  not  whether  he  acted  like  a 
virtuous  man,  but  whether  he  did  that  for  which  the  government  could<^ 
without  infringing  a  ruleessential  to  the  disciplmeof  caLio^  ^tv8l\.o^^  ^ftCQX>X'^ 
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of  nations,  liany  him  as  a  mnrdefer.    In  this  ciuc,  ilisobcdlenee  nas  assuredly 
il  duly  :  1)111  if  does  not  follow  that  obedience  was  a  legnl  cr' 


«eni<i  thtrefnrt  that  lhe|ailt  of  GletilfOn  and  his  rellows  wm  not  within 

ope  of  tlie  pens!  law.     The  only  pnnishnient  which  could  ptupetly  be 

inrticted  on  them  wa*  that  irluch  maiJe  Gain  cry  out  that  it  «■«»  gieafet  thai 


lid  beat;  lo  be  vagabonds  on  the  fare  of  the  earth,  and  to  carry  wherever 
t  hL7  went  a  mark  fromi  wtthb  wen  bad  men  shooirt  turn  away  sick  with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  had  been  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, both  by  the  Coaunbtion  of  Pfeo^iti-Tn  ami  by  the  Eitates  of  the 
Realm  in  full  Farliament,  to  be  the  oriEinal  author  of  the  niassacte.  1'hai 
it  was  not  advisable  to  make  examples  of  hi»  tools  was  the  strongest  reason 
for  making  an  example  of  Mm.  Every  irgainent  which  can  be  urged  against 
punishing  ihe  soldier  who  executes  the  unjust  and  inharnan  orders  of  hii 
superior  is  an  nr(;ument  for  punishil^  With  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  Ihe 
-■uperior  «iili  uhoni  the  unjntt  and  inhuman  orders otiginote.  Wiiere there 
can  be  no  responsibility  beurw,  there  shuuld  be  double  responsibility  above. 
What  the  Pailjnmcnt  of  Scotland  ought  with  one  voice  to  have  demanded 
nas,  not  that  ,i  poor  iiliterilt  t^eant,  *ho  waa  hardly  mote  dccoanta,bIe 
than  his  own  haibert  for  the  bloody  work  which  he  had  done,  shonld  be 
hant;ed  in  ihu  Grassmarket,  bat  that  the  real  murderer,  the  most  politic,  the 
most  eloijiient,  the  mo<!t  powerful,  of  Scottish  statesmen,  should  be  brouubt 
lo  a  public  trial,  and  should,  if  found  i^iilty,  die  the  death  of  a  felon.  No- 
thing less  than  such  a  sacrifice  could  expiale  such  a  crime.  Unhappily  the 
lislates,  liy  extenualind  the  guilt  of  the  chief  offender,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
demanding  that  his  humble  agents  should  be  lifaled  with  a  severily  beyond 
The  law.  made  the  stain  wliich  the  massacre  had  left  on  the  lionuur  of  the 
nation  broader  ami  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  great  breach  of  duty.  It  is,  indeed, 
highly  probable  tliat,  till  he  received  the  report  of  his  Commissioners,  he  had 
been  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter.  We 
can  iiardly  suppose  that  he  was  much  in  Ihe  habit  of  reading  JacoMte  pam- 
phleis;  ,itid,ii  he  did  read  ibcm,  he  would  have  fomid  inllicinsuch  aiguantity 
of  absurd  and  rancorous  mvecliveogainsthimself  that  he  would  ha velieen  very 
little  inclined  to  credit  any  imputation  which  they  might  throw  on  his  servants. 
He  would  have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one  tract,  of  being  a  concealed  Papist, 
in  another  of  having  pmsoned  Jeffreys  inthe  Tower,  in  a  thiol  of  having  con- 
triveil  lo  have  Talmash  taken  oflTnt  lirest.  He  would  have  seen  It  asserted 
ilial,  in  Ireland,  he  unce  ordereil  fifty  of  his  wounded  English  solditrs  to  i>2 
burned  alive.  He  would  have  seen  ihnt  the  unalterable  affection  which  lie 
kit  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and  mo;-| 
trusty  friends  that  ever  prince  had  Ihe  happiness  to  possess  was  made  a 
ground  for  imputing  to  him  alximinalinns  as  foul  as  those  which  arc  buried 
under  the  waters  oflhe  Dead  Sea.  He  might  naturally  be  slow  lo  believe 
frightful  imputations  tlirown  by  writers  whom  he  knew  to  be  habitual  liars 
on  a  statesman  whose  abilities  he  valued  highly,  and  lo  whose  exertions  he 
had,  on  some  great  occasions,  owed  much.  But  he  could  not,  after  he  had 
read  thedocuments  transmitted  to  him  from  Edinburgh  by  Twceddale,  enter- 
tain the  slightest  donbtuf  the  guilt  of  the  Muster  of  .Stair.  To  visit  that  guill 
will,  exemplary  punishment  was  the  sacred  duty  of  a  Sovereii-n  who  had 
sworn,  Willi  his  hand  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  that  he  would,  in  his  kingdom 
of  .Scotland,  repress  in  all  estates  and  degrees,  all  oppression,  and  would  do 
justice,  without  acceptance  ofjiersons,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy  from  the  Father 
of  all  mercies.  Wiiliam  contented  himself  willi  dismis.«ng  the  M.xvter  from 
office.  For  this  great  fault,  a  fault  amounting  lo  a  crime,  Hurnet  tried  lo 
frame,  not  a  defence,  but  an  excuse.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
i^'ng,  alarmed  liy  finding  how  many  persons  harl  iKime  a  part  in  the 
''mighler  of  (Jlencoe,  tliimght  it  beUci  Vi>  &iani.  a.  ^ewtil  amnesty  than  to 
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punish  one  massacre  by  another.  Bui  this  representation  is  the  very  reterse 
of  the  truth.  Numerous  instruments  had  doubtless  been  employed  in  the 
work  of  death  :  but  they  liad  all  received  their  impulse,  directly  of  indi- 
rectly, from  a  single  mind.  High  above  the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one 
offender,  pre-eminent  in  parts,  knowledge,  tank,  and  power.  In  return  for 
many  victims  immolated  by  treachery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by 
justice  ;  and  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  William 
that  the  demand  was  refuse*!. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July  the  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
closed.  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted  such  a  supply  as  the  poor  country 
which  they  represented  could  afford.  They  had  indeed  been  put  into  hign 
good  humour  by  the  notion  that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  speedily  making 
that  poor  country  rich.  Their  attention  had  been  divided  between  the  in- 
quiry into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some  Specious  commercial  projects  of 
which  the  nature  will  be  explained  and  the  fate  related  in  a  future 
chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  towards  the  Low  Countries. 
The  great  warrior,  who  had  been  victorious  at  Fleurus,  at  Stein-  y^^^  j„  ^^ 
kirk,  and  at  Landen,  had  not  left  his  equal  behind  him.  But  Nether- 
France  still  possessed  Marshals  well  qualified  for  high  command.  MarsiUi 
Already  Catinat  and  Boufflers  had  given  proofs  of  skill,  of  resolu-  viiicroy. 
tion,  and  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state.  Either  of  those  distinguished 
officers  would  have  been  a  successor  worthy  of  Luxemburg  and  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  William  :  but  their  master,  unfortunately  for  himself,  preferred  to 
lx)th  the  Duke  of  Villeroy.  The  new  general  had  been  Lewis's  playmate 
when  they  were  both  children,  had  then  become  a  favourite,  and  had  never 
ceased  to  be  so.  In  those  superficial  graces  for  which  the  French  aristo- 
cracy was  then  renowned  throughout  Europe,  Villeroy  was  pre-eminent 
among  the  French  aristocracy.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  countenance 
handsome,  his  manners  nobly  and  somewhat  haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his 
furniture,  his  equipages,  his  table,  magnificent.  No  man  told  a  story  with 
more  vivacity :  no  man  sate  his  horse  better  in  a  hunting  party :  no  man 
made  love  with  more  success  :  no  man  staked  and  lost  heaps  of  gold  with 
more  agreeable  unconcern  :  no  man  was  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  adventures,  the  attachments,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who 
daily  filled  the  halls  of  Versailles.  There  were  two  characters  especially 
which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied  during  many  years,  and  of  which  he 
knew  all  the  plaits  and  windings,  the  character  of  the  King,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  her  wlio  was  Queen  in  everything  but  name.  But  there  ended  Ville- 
roy's  acquirements.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant  both  of  books  and  of 
Inibiness.  At  the  Council  Board  he  never  opened  his  mouth  without  expos- 
ing himself  For  war  he  had  not  a  single  qualification  except  that  personal 
courage  which  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole  class  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  At  every  great  crisis  of  his  political  and  of  his  military  life  he 
was  alternately  drunk  with  arrogance  and  sunk  in  dejection.  Just  before 
he  took  a  momentous  step  his  selfconfidence  was  boundless  :  he  would  listen 
to  no  suggestion  :  he  would  not  admit  into  his  mind  the  thought  that  failure 
was  possible.  On  the  first  check  he  gave  up  everything  for  lost,  became 
incapal)le  of  directing,  and  ran  up  and  down  in  helpless  despair.  Lewis 
however  loved  him  ;  and  he,  to  do  him  justice,  loved  Lewis.  The  kindness 
of  the  master  was  proof  against  all  the  disasters  which  were  brought  on  his 
kingdom  by  the  rashness  and  weakness  of  the  servant  :  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  servant  was  honourably,  though  not  judiciously,  manifested  on  more  thaa 
one  occasion  after  the  death  of  the  master.* 

*  There  is  an  excellent,  though  perhaps  overcharged,  portrait  of  VUltta^  vtv.  ^\tv\ 
Simon's  Memoirs. 
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Such  was  the  general  to  whom  Ihe  direction,  of  llie  campaign  in  the 
Thr  ihike  Nctherbnil^  wni  confided.  The  Duke  of  Maine  was  Gent  to  learn 
uf  iiaiiw.  |]ij  art  of  war  uitder  thi>  prcceplor.  Maine,  Ihe  natural  son  of 
Lewis  by  the  Marchioness  of  Montespon,  had  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood by  Madame  tie  MaintenDn,  and  was  loved  hy  Lewis  with  the  love  of 
a  father,  by  Madame  dc  Maintenon  with  the  not  Ics^  tinder  loveofa  foster 
inolher.  Grave  men  were  scandalised  by  the  oslentatious  manner  in  which 
the  Kinij.  while  making  a  high  profes-iion  of  piety,  eshibitetl  his  partiality 
for  this  offspring  of  a  double  adultery.  Kindness,  they  said,  was  doubtles* 
due  from  a  parent  to  n  child  :  but  decency  waa  also  due  from  a  Sovereign  to 
his  people.  In  spile  of  Iheie  murmurs  theyouth  had  been  publicly  acknow- 
ledged, loaded  tvith  wealth  and  dignities,  created  a  Duke  and  Peer,  placed, 
by  an  exlraotdiiiary  act  of  loyal  powei,  above  Dukea  and  Peers  of  older 
creation,  married  to  a  Princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  appointed  Gnind 
Master  of  the  Artiliery  of  the  realm.  With  abilities  and  courage  he  might 
have  played  a  great  part  in  the  world.  But  his  intellect  was  small :  his 
nerve.s  were  weak  :  and  the  women  and  priests  who  hod  educated  him  had 
effectually  assisted  naiure.  He  was  orthodox  in  belief,  correct  in  morali, 
insinuating  in  addrca,  a  hypocrite,  a  mischief  maker,  and  a  coward. 

ll  was  expected  at  Versailles  (hat  Flanders  woidd,  during  this  year,  be 
the  chief  theatre  of  war.  Here,  therefore,  a  great  amiy  was  collecicil. 
Strong  lines  were  formed  from  the  Lys  to  Ihe  Schdd,  and  Villeroy  fixed  his 
head(]uaneT5  near  Toumay.  Boufllers,  with  al>out  twelve  thousand  men, 
guarded  the  banks  of  (he  Sambrc. 

Oil  the  other  ride  the  British  and  Dutch  troops,  who  were  under  ;villiam's 
immediate  command,  mustereil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (ilienl.  The  i^lec- 
tnr  of  Bavaria,  al  the  head  of  a  great  force,  lay  near  lims^eis.  .A  smaller 
army,  consisting  chielly  of  Btandenbui^liers,  was  encamped  not  far  from  Huy. 

Early  in  June  military  operations  commenced.     The  firsl 


\ 


were  mere  feints  intcndetl  to  prevent  the  French  generals  fron 
peeling  his  real  purpose.  He  had  set  his  heart  mi  retakin?  Namur. 
loss  ot  NainuT  had  been  llie  most  murlifying  of  all  llie  dis9 


«  of  Xamur  in  a  military  point  of  view  had  al- 
ways been  great,  and  h.id  become  greater  than  ever  during  the  three  years 
which  hail  elapse<l  since  the  last  siege.  New  works,  the  nuisterpicces  of  \'au- 
ban,  had  been  added  lo  Ihe  old  defences  which  hail  l>cen  constructed  willi  the 
utmost  skill  of  Cohorn.  So  ably  had  Ihe  two  lllusliious  engineers  vied  with 
each  other  and  co-opcraled  with  nature  that  [he  fortress  was  esteemcil  the 
strongest  In  blurope.  Over  one  of  the  gales  had  been  placeda  vaunting  in- 
scriplion  which  defied  the  allies  to  wrench  (he  prize  from  Ihe  graspoC  France. 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  H-ell  that  not  a  hint  of  his  intention  got 
abroad.  -Some  thought  (hat  Dunkirk,  some  dial  Vpres  was  his  object. 
The  marches  and  skirmishes  by  which  he  disguised  his  de^gn  were  com- 
pared by  Saint  Simon  to  the  moves  of  a  skilful  chess  player.  Keuquieres 
much  more  deeply  versed  in  military  science  than  Saint  Simon,  informs  h3 
that  some  of  these  moves  were  hazardous,  and  that  such  a  game  could  not 
have  been  safely  played  against  Luxemburg  \  and  this  is  probably  true  ;  but 
Luxemburg  was  gone  ;  and  what  Luxemburg  had  been  to  William.  William 
now  was  to  Villeroy. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites  at  home,  being  unable, 
joiohiic  i"  his  absence,  to  prosecute  their  design  against  his  person,  con- 
pi"?  tented  themselves  with  plolting  against  his  government.  They 
la^n-'  '  Mere  somewhat  less  closely  watched  than  during  the  preccillng 
iii.-ni  .iiir.  j-c;i[. .  f„r  j[ig  event  of  Ihe  trials  at  Manchester  had  discouraged 
Hiiiiamv  Aaron  Smith  and  his  agents.  Trenchant,  whose  vigilance  and 
jiMjict  severity  had  made  him  an  objecl  of  terror  and  hatred,  was  no 
more,   jitil    had    been   siicceeilcd,  m  w\to1.  mv,-  \k  talkd  Ihe  suliordinate 
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Secretaryship  of  State,  by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned  civilian  and  an 
experienced  diplomatist,  of  moderate  opinions,  and  of  temper  cautious  to 
timidity.*  TTie  malecontents  were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of  the  ad- 
ministration. William  had  scarcely  sailed  for  the  Continent  when  they  held 
a  great  meeting  at  one  of  their  favourite  haunts,  the  Old  King's  Head  in 
Leadenhall  Street.  Chamock,  Porter,  Goodman,  Parkyns,  and  Fenwick 
were  present.  The  Earl  of  Ailesbury  was  there,  a  man  whose  attachment 
to  the  exiled  house  was  notorious,  but  who  always  denied  that  he  had  ever 
thought  of  effecting  a  restoration  by  immoral  means.  His  denial  would  be 
entitled  to  more  credit  if  he  had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government 
against  which  he  was  constantly  intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  man  of  conscience  and  honour.  In  the  assembly  was  Sir  John 
Friend,  a  nonjuror,  who  had  indeed  a  very  slender  wit,  but  who  had  made 
a  very  large  fortune  by  brewing,  and  who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition.  After 
dinner, — for  the  plans  of  the  Jacobite  party  were  generally  laid  over  wine, 
and  generally  bore  some  trace  of  the  conviviality  in  which  they  had  origin- 
ated,— it  was  resolved  that  the  time  was  come  for  an  insurrection  and  a 
French  invasion,  and  that  a  special  messenger  should  carry  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  to  Saint  Germains.  Chamock  was  selected.  He  undertook  the 
commission,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw  James,  and  had  interviews  with  the 
ministers  of  Lewis,  but  could  arrange  nothing.  The  English  malecontents 
would  not  stir  till  ten  thousand  French  troops  were  in  the  island  ;  and  ten 
thousand  French  troops  could  not,  without  great  risk,  be  withdrawn  from 
the  army  which  was  contending  against  William  in  the  Low  Countries. 
When  Chamock  returned  to  report  that  his  embassy  had  been  unsuccessful^ 
he  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  gaol.  They  had  during  his  absence 
amused  themselves,  after  their  fashion,  by  trying  to  raise  a  riot  in  London 
on  the  tenth  of  June,  the  birthday  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  of  Wales. 
They  met  at  a  tavem  in  Drury  Lane,  and,  when  hot  with  wine,  sallied  forth 
sword  in  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat  kettledrums,  unfurled 
banners,  and  began  to  light  bonfires.  But  the  watch,  supported  by  the 
populace,  was  too  strong  for  the  revellers.  They  were  put  to  rout ;  the 
tavern  where  they  had  feasted  was  sacked  by  the  mob ;  the  ringleaders  were 
apprehended,  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  but  regained  their  liberty  in  time 
to  bear  a  part  in  a  far  more  criminal  design.  + 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  William  had 
formed.  That  plan  had  been  communicated  to  the  other  chiefs  of  sie^e  of 
the  allied  forces,  and  had  been  warmly  approved.  Vaudemont  was  ^'"™«»'- 
left  in  Flanders  with  a  considerable  force  to  watch  Vrileroy.  The  King, 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  marched  straight  on  Namur.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  towards  the  same  point  on  one  side,  and 
the  Brandenburghers,  on  another.  So  well  had  these  movements  been  con- 
certed, and  so  rapidly  were  they  performed,  that  the  skilful  and  energetic 
Boufflers  had  but  just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress.  He  was 
accompanied  by  seven  regiments  of  dragoons,  by  a  strong  body  of  guimers, 
sappers  and  miners,  and  by  an  officer  named  Megrigny,  who  was  esteemed 
the  best  engineer  in  the  French  service  with  the  exception  of  Vauban.  A 
few  hours  after  Boufflers  had  entered  the  place  the  besieging  forces  closed 
round  it  on  every  side  ;  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  rapidly  formed. 
The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court.  There  it  was  not 
doubted  that  William  would  soon  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise 
with  grievous  loss  and  ignominy.  The  town  was  strong :  the  castle  was 
believed  to  be  impregnable  :  the  magazines  were  filled  with  provisions  and 

*  Some  curiotis  traits  of  Trumball's  character  will  be  found  in  Pepjrs's  Tangier  Diary. 
t  Postboy,  June  15.  July  9,  11,  1695  ;  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  June  14  ; 
Pacquet  Boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  July  9. 
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aminuiiition  Miftidcnt  lo  last  til!  the  lime  at  which  the  armies  of  iliat  age 
were  expected  to  retire  Into  winler  iiuartcn  :  the guriiion  cunsisted  nf  »xleen 
thousand  of  the  b»t  troops  in  the  world  :  they  were  comnmitded  by  >d 
excellent  gcnemi :  he  was  awiMed  bf  an  excellent  engineer  ;  nor  was  it 
ilouhied  that  Villcrny  would  nucch  with  his  great  aimy  to  the  assistance 
of  Hiiulilcrs,  an^  iliat  the  benegeri  would  then  be  in  mucli  more  danger 
than  the  besieged. 

Tliese  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatches  of  Villerpy,  lie  proposed, 
he  said,  fir<l  to  annihilate  the  army  of  Vaudemont,  and  then  to  drive  William 
from  Namur.  X'^a^idemont  might  try  lo  avcud  an  sclioii ;  but  he  could  not 
escape.  The  Marshal  went  to  far  as  to  promise  his  master  news  of  a  com- 
plete victory  wtlliin  (wenty-lbnr  hours;  Lewis  passed  a  whole  day  in  im- 
palieiit  especial  1(111.  At  last,  in'rfead  of  an  ofEcer  of  high  rault  ladea  with 
Enijlisii  and  Dutch  statidardi,  arrived  a  cxjurier  bringing  news  thalVauile- 
mont  had  effected  a  retreat  with  scarcdjr  any  loss,  and  was  Eofe  under  tlu 
walls  of  Ghent.  William  oxudled  the  generaUhip  of  bis  lieutenoni  in  Ihe 
warmest  terms,  "My  coosiii,"  be  Wrote,  "you  have  shown  yourself  a 
greater  master  of  your  art  than  if  you  had  won  a  pitched  buUe."  *  In  the 
French  camp,  however,  and  at  the  French  Court,  it  was  universally  held 
that  Vaudemont  had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by  the  niiscoii- 
ducl  of  tliose  la  whom  he  was  opposed.  Some  threw  the  whole  blame  on 
Villeroy;  and  Villeroy  made  no  attempt  to  vindicate  himself.  But  it  wa> 
l^nerally  believed  that  he  might,  at  least  lo  a  great  extent,  have  vindicated 
himself,  had  he  not  preferred  royal  favour  to  mililary  renown.  His  plan, 
it  wai  said,  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  (he  execution  been  entrusted  to 
the  Duke  of  Maine.  At  the  hrst  glimpse  of  danger  the  dastard's  heart  Iiarl 
.   He  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  his  poltroonery.    Hehad 

SstultertiiK.  calling  for  his  confessor,  whUe  the  old  o(riccr> 
tears  in  their  i^es,  ui^ed  him  to  advance.  IJtiring  a  short 
tune  Itie  (li.'^};race  of  the  son  wo.;  concealed  from  llie  fatlicr.  lint  the  silence 
of  Villeroy  showed  that  there  w.is  a  secret  :  the  ]>leasaiitrie.'<  of  the  Dutch 
ga/Btlea  soon  elucidateil  the  mystery  j  and  Lewis  leanieil,  if  not  the  whiili; 
ti'iilh,  yet  enough  lo  make  him  miserable.  Never  during  his  long  reign  had 
he  been  «o  moveil.  During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  hii 
servants,  his  courtiers,  even  his  priests,  in  terror,  lie  so  far  forgot  the  grace 
and  difjnily  for  which  he  was  renowned  throughout  the  worhi  that,  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  splcnilid  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  came  lo 
see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a  cane  on  tlie  shoulders  of  a  lacquey,  uid 
pursued  the  poor  man  with  the  handle.f 

The  f\^i  of  Namur  meanwhile  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the  allies. 
The  scientilic  part  of  their  operations  was  under  the  direction  of  Cohoin, 
who  was  spurred  by  emuhition  to  exert  his  utmost  skill.  He  had  suffered, 
three  years  before,  the  mortification  of  seeing  Ihe  town,  as  he  had  forlilicd 
il,  taken  by  his  great  master  Vaubon.  To  retake  it,  now  that  the  fortihca- 
tions  had  received  Vauban's  last  improvements,  would  lie  a  noble  revenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were  opened.  Oiitlie  eighth  a  gallant 
sally  of  French  dragoons  was  gallantly  l>eaten  back  ;  and,  late  on  tlie  same 
evening,  a  strong  body  of  infanlry,  the  English  footguards  leading  the  way, 
stormed,  alter  a  bloody  conflict,  the  outworks  on  tlie  Drussets  side.  The 
King  in  person  directed  the  attack  ;  and  his  subjects nere delighted  to  learn 
thai,  when  the  hghl  was  hottest,  he  laid  his  hand  on  tlie  shoulder  of  Ihe 
Hlector  of  Bavaria,  and  exclaimed,  "  l^xilt,  look  at  my  brave  English ! " 
Confipicuoas  in  bravery  even  among  those  htave  English  was  Cutis.     In 

'  Vaudemool's  DHpaich  and  Wiiliaoi's  Antwir  are  in  Ihe  Monlhlj'  Ueitury  lot  }vij 


as 
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that  bulldog  courage  which  flinches  from  no  danger,  however  terrible,  he 
was  unrivalled.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers,  German, 
Dutch,  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn  hope  :  but  Cutts  was  the  only  man 
who  appeared  to  consider  such  an  expedition  as  a  party  of  pleasure.  He 
was  so  much  at  his  ease  in  the  hottest  fire  of  the  French  batteries  that  his 
soldiers  gave  him  the  honourable  nickname  of  the  Salamander.* 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the  town  was  attacked.  The 
English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  returned 
thrice  to  the  charge.  At  length,  in  .spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  French 
officers,  who  fought  valiantly  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis,  the  assailants  re- 
mained  in  possession  of  Uie  disputed  works.  While  the  conflict  was  raging, 
William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a  shower  of  bullets,  saw  with 
surprise  and  anger,  among  the  officers  of  his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey,  the 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  gentleman  had  come  to 
the  King's  headquarters  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  speedy 
and  safe  remittance  of  money  from  England  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  curious  to  see  real  war.  Such  curiosity  William  could  not  endure. 
**  Mr  Godfrey,"  he  said,  "  you  ought  not  to  run  these  hazards  :  you  are  not 
a  soldier  :  you  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here."  **  Sir,"  answered  Godfrey,  **  I 
run  no  more  hazard  than  your  Majesty."  *'  Not  so,"  .said  William,  **  I  am 
wiiere  it  is  my  duty  to  be  ;  and  I  may  without  presumption  commit  my  life 

to  CJod's  keeping  :'  but  you  " While  they  were  talking  a  cannon  ball 

from  the  ramparts  laid  Ciodfrcy  dead  at  the  King's  feet.  It  was  not  found 
however  that  the  fear  of  l)cing  Ciodfreyed — .such  was  during  some  time  the 
cant  phrxse — sufficed  to  prevent  idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches.f 
Thou<j[h  William  forbade  his  coachmen,  footmen,  and  cooks  to  expose  them- 
selves, he  repeatedly  saw  them  skulking  near  the  most  dangerous  spots  and 
trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  fighting.  lie  was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  provoked 
into  horsewhipping  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  French  guns  ;  and  tlie 
story,  whether  taie  or  false,  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and  Brandenburghers,  under  the 
direction  of  Cohorn,  made  themselves  masters,  after  a  hajS  fight,  surrendtr 
of  a  line  of  works  which  Vauban  had  cut  in  the  solid  rock  from  of  the  town 
the  Sambre  to  the  Meusc.  Three  days  later  the  English  and  Dutch,  ^^  *'^*'"»f 
Cutts,  as  usual,  in  the  front,  lodged  themselves  on  the  second  counterscarp. 
All  was  ready  for  a  general  assault,  when  a  white  flag  was  hung  out  from  the 
ramparts.  The  effective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  now  little  more  than 
one  naif  of  \\'hat  it  had  been  when  the  trenches  were  opened.  Boufflers  ap- 
prehended that  it  would  be  impossible  for  eight  thousand  men  to  defend  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  mucn  longer  j  but  he  felt  confident  that  such  a 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
Terms  of  capitulation  were  .speedily  adjusted.  A  gate  was  delivered  up  to 
the  allies.  The  French  were  allowed  forty-eight  hours  to  retire  into  the 
castle,  and  were  assured  that  the  wounded  men  whom  they  left  below, 
about  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  .should  be  well  treated.  On  the  sixth  the 
allies  marched  in.  The  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  town  was  over  ; 
and  a  second  and  more  terrible  contest  began  for  the  possession  of  thecitadel.^ 

Villeroy  had  in  the  meantime  made  some  petty  conquests.  Dixmuyde, 
which  might  have  offered  some  resistance,  had  opened  its  gates  to  him,  not 

•  London  Gazette,  July  aa,  1695  :  Monthly  Mercury  of  August,  1695.  Swift,  ten  years 
later,  wrote  a  lampoon  on  Cutts,  so  dull  and  so  nauseously  scurrilous  that  Ward  orGildon 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  it,  entitled  the  Description  of  a  Salamander. 

t  London 
Lord  Lcxingtc 
in  the  attack  c 

t  London  Gazette,  Xug.  i,  5,  1695  :  Monthly  Mercury  of  August  1695,  containing  the 
Letters  of  William  and  Dykvclt  to  the  State*  Gcner.'«l. 
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garrisons  of  boch  towiiK  won,  in  violacion  of  a  canvenCiDn  which  had  beoi 
made  for  the  exchange  uf  jniionets,  sent  into  France.  The  ManJiaJ  then 
advanced  towards  Brussels  ill  the  hope,  cs  il  should  seem,  that,  by  menacing 
that  beautiful  capital,  he  might  induce  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle 
(^Namur.  During  ihirty-Klx  hours  he  rained  shells  and  redhol  bulleu  on  Che 
city.  The  Electrcii  uf  Bavaria,  who  was  within  the  walls,  miscarried  from 
terror.  Six  convents  perished.  FUleen  hundred  houses  were  at  once  in 
names.  The  whole  lower  town  would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground,  had 
not  the  inhabilanLs  stupoedthe  conflagration  by  blowing  up  numeroos  build- 
ings. ImmensequantLtiesof  theHnesE  lace  and  tapestry  were  destroyed  :  for 
the  industry  and  trade  which  mode  Bnuaels  Atmoua  throughout  the  world 
had  hitherto  beeji  liltle  affected  by  the  war.  Several  of  the  stately  triJe* 
which  looked  doH-n  on  Ihemarkel  place  were  laid  in  ruins.  The  Town  Hall 
itself,  the  noblest  of  the  many  noble  senate  houses  reared  bythe  burgher?  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  in  imminent  peril,  AH  this  devastation,  however, 
produced  no  effect  except  much  private  misery,  William  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated or  provoked  into  relaxing  the  firm  grasp  with  which  he  held 
Namur.  The  lire  which  bis  batteries  kept  up  round  the  castle  was  mch  ta 
hod  never  been  known  in  war.  The  French  gunners  were  fairly  driven  from 
their  pieces  bythe  hail  of  balls,  and  forced  to  lake  refuge  in  vaulted  galleries 
under  the  i^und,  Cohom  cxuttingly  betted  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  four 
hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  would  fall  by  the  ihirly-first  of  August,  New 
Stvle.  The  great  engineer  lost  his  wager  Lndee<l,  but  lost  it  only  by  a 
fei  hours.* 

Boulilcrs  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope  was  in  Villeroy,  Villeroy  hail 
proceeded  from  Brussels  to  Enghien  ;  he  had  there  collected  all  the  French 
troops  ihnt  could  be  spared  from  the  remotest  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  he  now,  at  the  head  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  marched  towards 
Naniur.  Vaudemont  meanwhile  joined  the  besiegers.  William  therefore 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer  battle  to  Villeroy.  without  intermitting 
for  a  moment  the  operations  against  the  castle.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was 
entrusted  with  the  immediate  direction  of  the  si^e.  The  King  of  England 
took  up,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  a  strong  position  strongly  intrenched,  and 
there  awaited  the  French,  who  were  advancing  from  Enghien.  Everything 
seemed  to  indicate  th.it  a  great  day  was  at  hand.  Two  of  the  most  numerous 
and  best  ordered  armies  that  Europe  had  ever  seen  were  brought  face  to 
face.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August  the  defenders  of  the  citadel  saw  from  their 
watchtowers  the  mighty  host  of  their  countrymen.  But  between  that  host 
and  Namurwasdrawnnp  in  battle  order  the  not  less  mightyhost  of  William. 
Villeroy,  by  a  salute  of  ninety  guns,  conveyed  to  Boulflers  the  promise  of  a 
speedy  rescue  ;  and  at  night  BoufHers,  by  lire  signals  which  were  seen  far 
over  the  vast  plain  of  the  .Meuse  and  Sombre,  urged  Villeroy  to  fulfil  that 
promise  without  delay.  In  the  capitals,  both  of  France  .-md  England,  the 
anxiety  was  intense.  Lewis  shut  himself  up  in  his  oratory,  confessed,  re- 
ceived the  Eucharist,  and  ga\-e  orders  that  the  host  should  be  exposed  In  his 
chapel.  His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to  their  knees,+  London  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  distraction  by  a  succession  of  rumours,  which  sprang,  some  from 
the  malice  of  Jacoliites,  and  some  from  the  avidity  of  stockjobbers.  Early 
one  morning  il  was  confidently  averred  that  there  had  been  a  battle,  that  the 
allies  hail  1>cen  beaten,  that  the  King  had  been  killed,  that  the  siege  had  been 
lai^.      The  Exchange,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened.  wa:>  tilled  to  overflowing 


;usi  1695  ;  Sltpney  id  Lord  Ltiingion,  Aug.  15. 

.  169J  i  Letter  from  Parii,  ^|-^-^  1695,  unongthc  Uiina- 
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by  people  who  came  to  learn  whether  the  bad  news  was  true.  The  streets 
were  stopped  up  all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Gazette,  which  had  been  impatiently  expected,  and  which  was  eagerly 
read  by  thousands,  calmed  the  excitement,  but  not  completely :  for  it  was 
known  that  the  Jacobites  sometimes  received  by  the  agency  of  privateers  and 
smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  intelligence  earlier  than  that 
which  came  through  regular  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  White- 
hall. Before  night,  however,  the  agitation  had  altogether  subsided  :  but  it 
was  suddenly  revived  by  a  bold  imposture.  A  horseman  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Guards  spurred  through  the  City,  announcing  that  the  King  had  been 
killed.  He  would  probably  have  raised  a  serious  tumult,  had  not  some  ap- 
prentices, zealous  for  the  Revolution  and  the  Protestant  religion,  knocked 
him  down,  and  carried  him  to  Newgate.  The  confidential  correspondent  of 
the  States  General  informed  them  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  stories  which  the 
disaffected  party  invented  and  circulated,  the  general  persuasion  was  tliat 
the  allies  would  be  successful.  The  touchstone  of  sincerity  in  England,  he 
said,  was  the  betting.  The  Jacobites  were  ready  enough  to  prove  that 
William  must  be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  he  had  been  defeated  :  but  they 
would  not  give  the  odds,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take  any  moder- 
ate odds.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready  to  stake  thousands 
of  guineas  on  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  the  King.* 

The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  and  the  backwardness  of 
the  Jacobites.  On  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  of  August 
the  army  of  Villeroy  and  the  army  of  William  confronted  each  other.  It 
was  fully  expected  that  the  nineteenth  would  be  the  decisive  day.  The 
allies  were  under  arms  before  dawn.  At  four  William  mounted,  and  con- 
tinued till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post  to  post,  disposing  his  own  troops 
and  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  approached  his 
lines,  in  several  places,  near  enough  to  see  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
lodge him  :  but  there  was  no  fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest,  expecting 
to  be  attacked  when  the  sun  rose.  But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that 
the  French  had  fallen  back  some  miles.  He  immediately  sent  to  request 
that  the  Elector  would  storm  the  castle  without  delay.  While  the  prepara- 
tions were  making,  Portland  was  sent  to  summon  the  garrison  for  the  last 
time.  It  was  plain,  he  said  to  Boufflcrs,  that  Villeroy  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
being  able  to  raise  the  siege.  It  would  therefore  be  an  useless  waste  of  life 
to  prolong  the  contest.  Boufflers,  however,  thought  that  another  day  of 
slaughter  was  necessaiy  to  the  honour  of  the  French  arms ;  and  Portland 
returned  unsuccessful.  + 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made  in  four  places  at  once  by 
four  divisions  of  the  confederate  army.  One  point  was  assigned  to  the 
Brandenburghers,  another  to  the  Dutch,  a  thiitl  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a 
fourth  to  the  English,  llie  English  were  at  first  less  fortunate  than  they 
had  hitherto  been.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  regiments  which  had  seen 
service  had  marched  with  William  to  encounter  Villeroy.  As  soon  as  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  up  of  two  barrels  of  powder,  Cutts,  at  thi 
head  of  a  small  body  of  grenadiers,  marched  first  out  of  the  trenches  with 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  This  gallant  band  was  to  be  supported 
by  four  battalions  which  had  never  been  in  action,  and  which,  though  full  of 
spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so  terrible  a  service  required.^  The 
officers  fell  fast  Every  Colonel,  every  Lieutenant  Colonel,  was  killed  or 
severely  wounded.  Cutts  received  a  shot  in  the  head  which  for  a  time 
disabled  him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  almost  without  direction,  rushed  for- 
ward impetuously  till  they  found  themselves  in  disorder  and  out  of  breath, 

•  L'Hermitaee,  Aug.  \l,  1695. 
t  London  Gazette,  Aug.  a6,  2695  ;  Monthly  Merrury  :  Stepney  to  Lexington,  Aug.  ||. 
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with  a  precipice  before  them,  under  ■.  lerriblc  fire,  and  under  a  slioorer, 
scarcely  less  terrible,  orfngmentsof  rock  and  waJI,  They  lost  bean,  and  rolled 
back  in  conrusion,  till  CattB,  whose  wound  hnd  by  IhU  lime  been  dreswd. 
san:eeded  in  rallying  ihcm.  He  then  led  ihem,  not  to  the  place  from  which 
they  had  been  ilnven  back,  but  to  another  ipol  where  a  leuful  Ixtllle  was 
raging.  The  Bavrinnns  had  made  ihcir  on«t  gallanlly  bnl  imsticcetsfnliy  ; 
(heir  general  h.id  fallen  j  and  Ihey  were  hcginning  lo  waver,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  S.ilamaDder  and  liis  men  changed  the  fate  of  the  tiny.  Two 
hundred  English  volunteers,  bent  on  retrieving  at  alt  haianis  the  diiigTice  of 
Ihe  recent  repiilse,  were  the  first  lo  force  a  way,  sword  in  hand,  tlnongb  ihc 
palisades,  (o  storm  a  battery  which  had  made  great  havoc  aiooiig  the  Bavo- 
riani,  and  to  turn  the  guna  against  the  ganl»jii.  Meanwhile  the  Uianden- 
bnt^her^,  excellently  disciplined  and  excellently  comm.inded,  had  pcriunncd. 
with  no  great  loss,  the  dutyMBigned  to  Ihera.  The  Dutch  had  l»en  eijuaily 
successfnl.  When  the  erening  closed  in  Ihe  allies  had  maile  a  lodgment  \i 
e.  mile  in  extent  on  the  ontworks  of  ilie  castle.  The  admnlage  had  been 
piirchnsed  by  tire  loss  of  two  choD»ind  men.* 

And  now  IJoufflcrs  thooi^  tbat  he  had  done  all  lliat  his  duty  reqinriK!. 
On  the  morrow  be  aslted  for  ■  ttiice  Of  forty-«fht  huun  in  order  that  the 
hundreds  of  corpse.i  which  choked  the  ditches,  md  which  woubl  s'l'm  b^vt 
spread  peslilcnce  aroon^  bolh  the  Itesiej^ers  and  the  besieged,  might  be 
removed  and  interred.  His  rc(|uesC  was  gianted  ;  and,  before  llie  lime  ex- 
pired, he  intimated  thai  Lie  was  disposed  to  capitulate.  He  would,  hesaid. 
deliver  np  the  castle  in  ten  days,  if  he  were  not  relieved  sooner.  He  wa^ 
informed  that  the  allies  would  not  treat  with  him  on  such  terms,  and  that  he 
must  either  consent  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  prepare  for  an  immediate 
assault.  He  yielded  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  his  men  diould  be 
suffered  to  <lepart,  leavini;  the  citadel,  the  artillery,  and  the  stores  to  (he 
conqnerors.  Three  penlitfrom  all  the  guns  of  the  confederate  army  notified 
to  Villercjy  the  fall  of  the  stronghold  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  lo 
SDCcour,  lie  instantly  relreated  lowards  Mons,  leaving  William  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  a  triumph  which  was  made  more  delightful  by  the  recollection 
of  many  misforlunes. 

The  Lwenty-»xth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhibition  such  us  the 
EniTciidcr  oldest  Soldier  in  Europe  had  never  seen,  and  such  as,  a  few  weeks 
u^idt  hefore,  the  youngest  had  scarcely  iioped  to  see.  From  (be  (iisi 
N.imiF.  badle  of  Conde  lo  the  last  battle  of  Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  mili- 
tary success  had  run,  wilhoul  any  serious  iniermption,  in  one  direction.  That 
tide  had  turned.  For  the  first  time,  men  said,  since  France  had  Marshals, 
a  Marshal  of  P'rance  was  to  deliver  up  a  fortress  to  a  victorious  enemy. 

1'he  allied  forces,  foot  and  lioise,  drawn  up  in  (wo  lines,  formed  a  mag- 
nificent avenue  from  the  breach  which  had  lately  been  so  desperately  oon- 
tested  to  the  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  many  distinguished  officers  were  on  horseback  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  castle.  \Villiam  was  near  them  in  his  coach.  The  garrison,  reduced 
lo  about  live  thousand  men,  came  forth  with  drums  beating  and  etsigiB 
flying.  Boufllers  and  his  staff  closed  the  procession.  There  had  been  some 
difficdlly  about  the  form  of  ihe  greeting  which  was  to  be  exchanged  between 
him  and  the  allied  .Sovereigns.  An  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  hardly  entitled 
to  be  salute!  Iiy  the  Marshal  with  the  sword.  A  King  of  England  was  B>- 
doubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of  respect ;  but  France  did  not  recofjniie 
William  as  King  of  England.  At  Inst  Boufllers  consented  to  perform  ihe 
salule  without  marking  for  which  of  the  two  princes  it  was  intended.  He 
lowered  his  sword.  William  alone  acknowledged  the  compliment.  A  iliMt 
*  Goycr's  Hittory  of  King  WilJiam  III.,  ijoj ;  London  Ganltt.  Aug.  »>.  iS;;  ;  Sup- 
ney  lo  Lejlngton,  Aug.  iJ  ■.  lllaihwiyi  lo  Ltningioii,  Etpl,  i. 
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conversation  followed.  The  Marshal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  words 
Sire  and  Majesty,  addressed  himself  only  to  the  Elector.  The  Elector,  with 
every  mark  of  deference,  reported  to  William  what  had  been  said ;  ttid 
William  gravely  touched  his  hat.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  carried  back 
to  their  country  the  news  that  the  upstart,  who  at  Paris  was  designated  only 
as  Prince  of  Orange,  was  treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Germanic 
body  with  a  respect  as  profound  as  that  which  Lewis  exacted  from  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.* 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over ;  ami  Doufflers  passed  on  :  but  he  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  he  was  stopped  by  Dykvelt,  who  Arrest  of 
accompanied  the  allied  army  as  deputy  from  the  States  General.  b««*c«- 
**  You  must  return  to  the  town,  Sir,  said  Dykvelt.  "The  King  of  England 
has  ordered  me  to  inform  you  that  you  are  his  prisoner.**  Boufflers  was  in 
transports  of  rage.  His  officers  crowded  round  him,  and  vowed  to  die  in  his 
defence.  But  resistance  was  out  of  the  question  :  a  strong  body  of  Dutch 
cavalry  came  up  ;  and  the  Brigadier  who  commanded  them  demanded  the 
Marshal's  sword.  The  Marshal  uttered  indignant  exclamations  :  **  This  is 
an  infamous  breach  of  faith.  Look  at  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  an  affront  ?  Have  I  not  behaved  like  a  man  of 
honour?  Ought  I  not  to  be  treated  as  such?  But  beware  what  you  do, 
gentlemen.  1  serve  a  master  who  can  and  will  avenge  me."  "I  am  a 
soldier.  Sir,"  answered  the  Brigadier ;  **and  my  business  is  to  obey  orders 
without  troubling  myself  about  consequences."  Dykvelt  calmly  and 
courteously  replied  to  the  Marshal's  indignant  exclamations.  "The  King 
of  Englanil  has  reluctantly  followed  the  example  set  by  your  master.  Tlie 
soldiers  who  garrisoned  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  have,  in  defiance  of  plighted 
faith,  been  sent  prisoners  into  France.  The  Prince  whom  they  serve  would 
be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  retaliate.  II is  Majesty  might 
with  perfect  justice  have  detained  all  the  P>ench  who  were  in  Namur.  But 
he  will  not  follow  to  such  a  length  a  precedent  which  he  disapproves.  He 
has  determined  to  arrest  you  and  you  alone  ;  and.  Sir,  you  must  not  regard 
as  an  affront  what  is  in  truth  a  mark  of  his  very  particular  esteem.  How 
can  he  pay  you  a  higher  compliment  than  by  showing  that  he  considers  you 
as  fully  equivalent  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  whom  your  sovereign 
wrongfully  holds  in  captivity?  Nay,  you  shall  even  now  be  permitted  to 
proceed  if  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  return  hither  unless  the 
garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  are  released  within  a  fortnight."  **  I  do 
not  at  all  know,"  answered  Boufflers,  "why  the  King  my  master  detains 
those  men  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will  liberate 
them.  Vou  have  an  army  at  your  back  :  I  am  alone  ;  and  you  must  do 
your  pleasure."  He  gave  up  his  sword,  returned  to  Namur,  and  was  sent 
thence  to  Huy,  where  he  passed  a  few  days  in  luxurious  repose,  was  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  walks  and  rides,  and  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by 
those  who  guarded  him.  In  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
post  from  the  place  where  he  was  confined  to  the  French  Court  and  back 
again,  he  received  full  powers  to  promise  that  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde 
and  Deynse  should  l)e  released.  He  was  instantly  liberated  ;  and  he  set  off 
for  Fontainebleau,  where  an  honourable  reception  awaited  him.  He  was 
created  a  Duke  and  a  Peer.  That  he  might  be  able  to  support  his  new 
dignities  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  bestowed  on  him;  and,  in  th^ 
presence  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France,  he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis 
with  an  affectionate  em  brace.  + 

^  Postscript  to  the  Monthly  Mercury  for  August  1695  ;  London  Gazette,  Sept  9 ;  Saint 
Simon  ;  Dan^eau. 
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Tn  all  Ihe  cour.iiieq  which  were  iinitetl  ngninBt  France  Ihe  m 
of  Namur  was  reccivcil  with  joy  :  but  here  the  exultation  wns  grealest.  Dur- 
ing several  gencralions  oar  ancestors  had  achievetl  nothing  consideralilc  bjf 
land  against  foteign  enemies.  We  had  indeed  accnsionolly  furnished  to  oar 
allies  small  bandit  of  auxiliaries  who  had  o-ell  maintained  the  lionour  of  the 
nation.  But  from  the  day  on  whidi  the  two  braYe  Talbota,  father  and  soil, 
had  perished  in  Ihe  vain  attempt  to  retxinquer  Ouienne.  till  Ihe  Rerolub'ait, 
there  had  been  on  the  Continent  no  campaign  in  which  Englishmen  bad 
borne  it  principal  part.  At  length  our  ancestors  had  again,  after  an  interval 
of  neaj  two  ccnliiriea  and  n  half,  begun  to  dispute  with  the  warriors  of  France 
the  palm  of  military  prowess.  The  struggle  had  been  hard.  The  genios 
of  Luxembui^  and  the  consummate  discipline  of  the  household  troops  of 
Lewis  had  prevailed  in  two  great  battles  :  but  the  event  of  those  battles  had 
been  long  doulitfiil  ;  ihc  victory  had  been  dearly  purchased,  and  the  victor 
had  gained  little  more  than  the  honour  of  remaining  master  of  the  field  of 
slaughter.  Meanwhile  he  was  himself  training  his  adversaries.  The  re- 
cruits who  survived  that  severe  tuition  speedily Tiecame  vetemns.  Sleinkirk 
and  Landen  had  forroed  the  volunlens  who  followed  Cultl  through  the 
palisades  of  Namur.  The  jndgnient  of  all  the  great  w&nioni  whom  all  the 
nations  of  Western  Fu rope  had  sent  to  the  confluence  of  Ihe  Sambre  imd  the 
Meuse  wi"!  ihal  the  English  subaltern  was  inferior  to  no  subaltern,  and  the 
English  private  soldier  to  no  private  soldier  in  Christendom.  The  Fngli'.h 
officers  of  higher  rank  were  thought  hartlly  worthy  to  command  such  an 
army.  Cutts,  indeed,  had  distinguii,lied  himself  by  his  intrejiidily.  But  those 
who  most  admired  him  acknowledgeil  that  he  had  neither  the  capacity  ncir 
the  science  necessary  to  a  general. 

The  joy  of  Ihe  conquerors  was  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  the  dis- 
comfiture which  Ihey  had  snlTered,  three  years  liefore,  on  the  same  spot,  and 
of  the  insolence  with  which  Iheir  enemy  had  then  triumphed  over  them. 
They  now  triumphed  in  their  turn.  The  Dutch  slnick  med:ils.  The 
Spaniards  sang  Te  Deums.  Many  poems,  serious  and  sportive,  appeare<l, 
of  which  one  only  has  lived.  Prior  burlesr]ued,  with  admiratile  spirit  and 
pleasantry,  the  bombastic  verses  in  which  ISoileau  had  celebrated  the  fir->t 
taking  of  Namur.  The  two  odes,  printed  side  by  siile,  were  read  nith 
delight  in  London  ;  and  the  critics  at  Will's  pronounced  that,  in  wit  as  in 
arms,  England  had  been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  Namur  was  the  great  military  event  of  this  year.  The  Turkish 
war  still  kept  a  lar^je  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  employed  in  indecisive 
operations  on  the  Daimbe.  Nothing  deserving  to  be  mentioned  took  place 
either  in  PJc<lmoi.l  or  on  the  Rhine.  In  Catalonia  the  Kpaniinls  obtained 
some  slight  advantages,  advantages  due  to  their  English  and  Dutch  allies,  who 
seem  to  have  dune  all  that  could  bedoneto  help  a  nation  never  much  disposed 
to  help  itself.  The  maritime  superiority  of  England  and  Holland  was  now 
folly  establisheil.  During  the  whole  summer  Russell  was  the  undispuled 
master  of  the  Mediterranean,  passed  and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy. 
bombardeil  Palamos.  spread  tenor  along  the  whole  shore  of  Provence,  and 
kept  the  French  fleet  imprisoncdin  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Meanwhile 
Berkeley  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Channel,  sailed  to  and  fro  in 
sight  of  the  coasts  of  Artois,  Picardv,  Normandy,  and  Britanny,  threw  shells 
into  Saint  Maloes,  Calais,  and  flunkirk,  and  hunied  Granville  to  the 
ground.  The  navy  of  Lewis,  which,  five  years  before,  had  been  the  most 
formidable  in  Europe,  which  had  ranged  Ihe  British  seas  unopposed 
from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  which  had  anchored  in  Torbay, 
and  had  laid  Teignmouth  in  ashes,  now  gave  no  sign  of  existence 
It  by  pillaging  merchantmen  which  were  unprovide<l  with  convoy.  In 
ir  the  French  privateers  were,  tow.inls  the  close  of  the  suni- 
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nier,  very  successful.  Several  vessels  laden  with  sugar  from  Barbadoes 
were  capHired.  The  losses  of  the  unfortunate  East  India  Company,  already 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  impoverished  by  boundless  prodigality  in  cor- 
ruption, were  enormous.  Five  large  ships  returning  from  the  Eastern  seas, 
with  cargoes  of  which  the  value  was  popularly  estimated  at  a  million,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These  misfortunes  produced  some  murmuring 
on  the  Royal  Exchange.  But  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of  the  capital  and 
of  the  nation  was  better  than  it  had  been  during  some  years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  has  condescended  to 
mention,  but  which  were  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  achievments  of 
William's  army  or  of  Russell's  fleet,  were  taking  place  in- London.  A  great 
experiment  was  making.  A  great  revolution  was  in  progress.  Newspapers 
had  made  their  appearance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  %vasno  newspaper  in  England 
except  the  London  Gazette,  which  was  edited  by  a  clerk  in  the  Effect  of 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  contained  nothing  but  ***riJIJ"?^' 
wliat  the  Secretary  of  State  wished  the  nation  to  know.  There  Se  English 
were  indeed  many  periodical  papers :  but  none  of  those  papers  *"**•• 
could  be  called  a  newspaper.  Wellwood,  a  zealous  Whig,  published  a 
journal  called  the  Observator :  but  his  Observator,  like  the  Observator 
which  Lestrangehad  formerly  edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely 
dissertations  on  politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named  John  Dunton,  pub- 
lished the  Athenian  Mercury  :  but  the  Athenian  Mercury  merely  discussed 
questions  of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry,  and  of  gallantry.  A  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  named  John  Houghton,  published  what  he  called  a  Col- 
lection for  the  Improvement  of  Industiy  and  Trade :  but  his  Collection 
contained  little  more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explanations  of  the  modes  of 
doing  business  in  the  City,  puffs  of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of 
books,  quack  medicines,  chocolate,  spa  water,  civet  cats,  surgeons  wanting 
ships,  valets  wanting  masters,  and  ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  ever  he 
printed  any  political  news,  he  transcribed  it  from  the  Gazette.  The  Gazette 
was  so  partial  and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that,  though  it  had  no 
competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circulation.  Only  eight  thousand  copies 
WOTe  printed,  much  less  than  one  to  each  parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  truth  a 
person  who  had  studied  the  history  of  his  o\^'n  time  only  in  the  Gazette 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the  highest  importance.  He 
would,  for  example,  have  known  nothing  about  the  Court  Martial  on  Tor- 
rington,  the  Lancashire  Trials,  the  burning  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's 
Pastoral  Letter,  or  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  But  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Gazette  were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  in  London  by  the 
coffeehouses,  and  in  the  country  by  the  newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May  1695  the  law  which  had  subjected  the  press  to  a  cen- 
sorship expired.  Within  a  fortnight,  a  stanch  old  Whig,  named  Harris,  who 
had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper 
entitled  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  who  had  been  speedily 
forced  to  relinquish  that  design,  announced  that  the  Intelligence  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before  by  tyranny,  would  again  appear. 
Ten  days  later  was  printed  the  first  number  of  the  English  Courant.  Then 
came  the  Packet  Boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the  Lon* 
flon  Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  the  Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the 
I*ostboy,  and  the  Postman.  The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  England 
fn)m  that  time  to  the  present  day  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  part 
of  the  history  of  the  country.  At  first  they  were  small  and  mean  looking. 
Even  the  Postboy  and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  best  con- 
ducted and  the  most  prosperous,  were  wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  of 
dingy  paper,  such  as  would  not  now  be  thought  good  enough  for  sttefe^. 
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ballads.  Only  tun  numbers  came  out  in  a  week  i  and  a  number  contained 
little  more  matter  I  h^n  ma^  be  founil  ia  ■  single  culunu)  of  a  daily  paper  of  our 
time.  What  is  now  talleo  a  leading  ailicle  seldotn  oppiiared,  except  when 
theie  was  a  scarcilyuf  inlclli[[cncc,  when  the  Dutch  maiU  were  delaitieit  by 
the  west  wind,  ttliu^n  tlie  Rappuces  were  quiet  in  (be  Bog  of  Allen,  wlien 
no  stagecoach  bad  been  slopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no  nonjuring  congre- 
gation had  been  tbsper.^rd  by  constables,  when  no  ambassador  had  made  bin 
entry  with  a  long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or  poet  had  been 
buried  in  the  Ahhcy,  and  when  consequently  it  ivas  dii&cult  to  RU  up  two 
pages.  Vet  the  tending  articles,  though  inseiletl,  as  it  should  seem,  only  in 
the  absence  of  ni<i[v  ^itraciive  mUif  r,  are  by  no  means  contemptibly  written. 
It  is  a  remarkfllili;  (jki  that  the  infant  ncwcpipers  were  all  un  the  tide  of 
Kins  William  and  ilio  !<evolulion.  This  fact  may  be  partly  explained  by 
the  circumstance  llial  the  editors  were,  at  hnt,  un  their  good  behaviour. 
It  was  by  no  mean..,  cleat  tb«t  (heir  trade  was  not  in  itself  illegnl.  The 
printing  of  newspapers  wa^  certainty  not  prohibited  by  any  statute.  Rot, 
Is  the  close  nf  Uie  reign  fA  Charles  the  Seconil,  tlie  judges  had  pri>- 


V  to  jjublish  polit 
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lelligcnce  without  the  King's  license.  It  is  trie  that  the  judges  who  had  laid 
down  this  doctrine  were  removable  at  the  royal  pleasure,  and  were  eager  on 
all  occasions  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative.  I^luw  the  question,  if  it  were 
again  raised,  would  be  decided  by  IIoll  and  Trebv  was  donbirul ;  and  "t!ie 
effect  of  the  duubt  was  to  make  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  indulgent,  and 
to  make  the  journalists  cautious.  On  neither  side  was  there  a  wish  to  bring 
the  question  of  right  to  issue.  The  government  therefore  conniveil  at  the 
publication  of  the  newspapers  ;  and  the  conductors  of  the  new.->|>.ipers  care- 
fully albtaincd  from  publishing  anything  that  could  provoke  or  alarm  the 
government.  It  is  true  that,  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  one  of  the 
new  journals,  a  paragraph  appeared  which  seemed  intended  to  convey  an 
insinualion  that  the  Princess  Anne  did  not  sincerely  rejoice  at  Ihe  fall  of 
Nainur,  But  the  printer  niade  haste  lo  alone  for  his  fault  by  the  most  sub- 
missive ajiologies.  During  a  considerable  lime  the  unofficial  gaieties,  though 
much  mote  garrulous  and  amusing  than  the  official  gazette,  tvere  scarcely  les. 


lurtly.    Whoever  examines  them  will  find  that  the  King  is  always  ii 


with  profound  respect.  Almul  the  debates  and  divisions  of  the  two  Houses 
a  reverential  silence  ia  preserved.  There  is  much  invective ;  but  it  is  allno^l 
all  diiected  ajjainsl  the  Jacolutes  and  the  French.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
government  of  William  gained  not  a  little  by  ibe  substitution  of  lhe~e  printed 
newspapers,  composed  under  constant  drtuid  of  the  Attorney  Geneial,  for 
the  rilil  newslellets,  which  were  written  with  unbouiKlcd  license.* 

Tlie  pamphleteers  were  under  less  restraint  than  the  journalists ;  yet  no 
person  who  has  studied  with  attention  the  political  controversies  of  ihai 
time  can  have  failed  to  perceive  that  Ihe  libels  un  William's  person  anil 
government  were  dcciiledly  less  coarse  and  rancorous  during  the  taller  halt 
of  his  teiifn  than  during  the  earlier  half.  And  Ihe  rcastm  evidently  is  that 
the  press,  which  had  been  fettered  tluring  the  earlier  half  of  his  reign,  wa-. 

•There  i'nnoble,  incl.  1  ramiow,  unique  Coll. 
itriiij^c  ihii  iicilhcr  Lullred  nor  Evclyii  ihiaild  have  iHjtiecd''lhc  lird  appsrince  of  ■hi' 
»U  InniKcibc  hi>  wards,--;  Dcpiiis  quelqui' 
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free  during  the  latter  half.  While  the  censorship  existed,  no  tract  blaming, 
even  in  the  most  temperate  and  decorous  language,  the  conduct  of  any  public 
department,  was  likely  to  be  printed  with  the  approbation  of  the  licenser. 
To  print  such  a  tract  without  the  approbation  of  the  licenser  was  illegal. 
In  general,  therefore,  tlie  res}>ectable  and  moderate  opponents  of  the  Coiurt, 
not  being  able  to  publish  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  thinking 
it  right  or  safe  to  publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held  their  peace, 
and  left  the  business  of  criticising  the  administration  to  two  classes  of  men, 
fanatical  nonjurors  who  hated  the  ruling  powers  with  an  insane  hatred,  and 
Grub  Street  hacks,  coarseminded,  badhearted,  and  foulmouthed.  Thus  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  man  of  judgment,  temper  and  integrity  among  the  many 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  against  the  government.  Indeed  the  habit 
of  writing  against  the  government  had,  of  itself,  an  unfavourable  effect  on 
the  character.  For  whoever  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  against  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  habit  of  breaking  the  law  ;  and  the  habit  of  breaking  even 
an  unreasonable  law  tends  to  make  men  altogether  lawless.  However 
absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a  smuggler  is  but  too  likely  to  be  a  knave  and  a 
rufhan.  However  oppressive  a  game  law  may  be,  the  transition  is  but  too 
easy  from  poaching  to  assault  and  battery,  and  from  assault  and  battery  to 
murder.  And  so,  though  little  indeed  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  statutes 
which  imposed  restraints  on  literature,  there  was  much  risk  that  a  man  who 
was  constantly  violating  those  statutes  would  not  be  a  man  of  rigid  upright- 
ness and  stainless  honour.  An  author  who  was  determined  to  print,  and 
could  not  obtain  a  license,  must  employ  the  services  of  needy  and  desperate 
outcasts,  who,  hunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and  forced  to  a.ssume  every  week 
new  aliases  and  new  disguises,  hid  their  |>aper  and  their  types  in  those  dens 
of  vice  which  are  the  pest  and  the  shame  of  great  capitals.  Such  wretches 
as  these  he  must  bribe  to  keep  his  secret,  and  to  run  the  chance  of  having 
their  backs  flayed  and  their  ears  clipped  in  his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to 
such  companions  and  to  such  expedients  could  hardly  retain  unimpaired  the 
delicacy  of  his  sense  c^  what  was  right  and  becoming.  The  emancipation 
of  the  press  produced  a  great  and  salutary  change.  The  best  and  wisest  men 
in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  now  assumed  an  office  which  had  hitherto 
l^en  abandoned  to  the  unprincipled  or  the  hotheaded.  I'racts  against  the 
government  were  written  in  a  style  not  misbecoming  statesmen  and  gentle- 
men ;  and  even  the  compositions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  male- 
contents  became  somewhat  less  brutal  and  less  ribald  than  formerly. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion  and  morality  stood  in  need  of 
the  protection  of  the  licenser.  The  event  signally  proved  that  they  were  iu 
error.  In  truth  the  censorship  had  scarcely  put  any  restraint  on  licentious- 
ness or  profanencss.  The  Paradise  Lost  had  narrowly  escape<l  mutilation  : 
for  the  Paradise  Lost  was  the  work  of  a  man  whose  politics  were  hateful  to 
the  government.  But  Ktherc^e's  She  Would  If  She  Could,  Wycherley's 
C.!ouniry  Wife,  Dryden's  Translations  from  the  P'ourth  Book  of  Lucretius, 
obtained  the  Imprimatur  without  difficulty :  for  Elherege,  Wycherley,  and 
Dryden  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on  which  the  emancipation  of  our 
literature  was  accomplished,  the  purification  of  our  literature  l^egan.  That 
purification  was  effected,  not  by  the  intervention  of  senates  or  magistrates, 
l)ut  by  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  educated  Englishmen,  before  whom 
good  and  evil  were  set,  and  who  were  left  free  to  make  their  choice.  Dur- 
ing a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty  of  our  press  has  been  coustantly 
l)econiing  more  and  more  entire  ;  and  during  those  hundred  and  sixty  years 
the  restraint  imposed  on  writers  by  the  general  feeling  of  readers  has  been 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  strict.  At  length  even  that  class  of 
works  in  which  it  was  formerly  thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination  was 
privileged  to  disport  itself,  love  songs,  comedi«?«,  noveU,  have  I)ecome  more 
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decorous  than  the  sermons  of  Ihc  sevenlecnth  centtuy.  Al  liiU  HBy 
foreipneti,  who  dare  not  print  i  word  reflecting  on  tlie  governmeiit  under 
whicU  they  hvc,  nrc  at  3  lnu  to  undentand  how  it:  happeiu  tliat  the  freest 
press  in  Eurt)pe  is  the  mof^t  pnnlish. 

On  the  tenth  of  ( jLiiiber,  the  King,  leaving  his  anny  in  winter  quarters. 
Rerun  of  "rived  in  Eiii^lsitul,  and  waii  received  with  unwonted  enthusiaMD. 
^imiiii  tn  Durini;  his  ua-isage  through  the  capilnl  to  hl>  palace,  the  bells  tA 
fo^ltiia  evciy  tliurtli  were  ringing,  and  every  street  was  lighted  np.  It 
iwiLiitni  ^^  '^''^  before  he  mode  his  way  through  the  shounne  crowds  10 
Kensington.  But,  late  as  it  was,  a  council  was  inslaatly  held.  An 
important  [lointwris  lo  be  decided.  Should  the  House  of  Commons  be  per- 
milled  to  sit  again,  or  should  there  be  sn  imtnediale  dissolution?  The 
g  would  probably  have  be»i  willing  lo  keep  that  House  to  the  end  o( 
-■—  But  this  was  not  in  his  ixjwer.  The  Triennial  Act  had  fined  the 
■vembet,  i(5c)6,  a*  the  latent  day  of  the  eiiMence  of  the  Parliament. 
II  iiicrcioie  there  were  not  a  general  election  in  1695,  there  must  be  a  general 
election  in  1696  ;  and  who  could  say  what  might  be  the  slate  of  the  country 
in  1696  ?  There  might  be  an  nnforlunale  campaign.  I'liere  might  be,  in- 
deed there  was  but  [ooi^ood  reason  lo  believe  that  there  would  be.  a  terrible 
commercial  crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable  that  there  would  be  much 
ill  humour.  The  campaign  of  1695  had  been  brilliant  ;  the  nation  was  in 
an  excellent  temper  ;  and  William  wisely  delemiined  10  seize  the  fortunate 

announced,  in  the  ordinary  form,  that  His  Majesty  had  determined  lo  ilis- 
solve  the  old  rarliamenl,  and  that  he  had  ordered  writs  lo  Xx  issued  fi)r  a 
new  Parliament.  The  oilier  signilieil  ihe  royal  pleasure  to  be  ihai 
every  regiment  quartered  in  a  place  where  an  ekciiun  was  10  be  held  should 
march  out  of  that  place  Ihe  day  before  the  nomination,  and  should  nirt  re- 
turn till  the  people  had  maile  their  choice.  From  this  order,  which  was 
generally  considered  as  indicating  a  laudable  respect  (or  po[>utar  rights,  the 
garrisons  of  (urtilicd  towns  and  castles  were  necessarily  excejiled. 

But,  though  William  carefully  abstained  from  disgnsiing  ihe  constituent 
bodies  by  anything  that  could  look  like  coercion  or  intimidation,  he  did  not 
disdain  10  influence  their  voles  by  milder  means.  I  Ic  resolved  to  s|>ei)d  the 
six  weeks  of  the  general  election  in  sliowing  himself  to  the  people  of  many 
districts  which  he  had  never  yel  visited.  He  hoped  to  acquire  in  this  way 
a  po]iularity  which  might  have  a  considerable  effect  on  ihe  returns.  He 
therefore  forced  himself  lo  behave  with  a  giaciousness  and  afTabiUty  in  which 
he  wa^  loo  often  deficient  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  received,  at 
every  stage  of  his  progress,  marks  of  the  goodwill  of  his  subjects.  Before 
he  set  out  he  paid  a  visit  in  form  to  bis  sister-in-law,  anil  was  much  pleased 
with  bis  reception.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  only  six  years  old,  with  a 
iittle  musket  on  his  shoulder,  came  to  meet  his  uncle,  anil  [irtsenicd  arms. 
"I  am  learning  my  drill,"  the  child  said,  "that  I  may  help  you  to  l>eat  the 
Krench."  The  King  laughed  much,  and,  a  few  days  laler,  rew.irrled  tin; 
young  soldier  with  Ihe  Garter.* 

Un  the  seventeenth  of  ' >clolicr  William  went  lo Neiimarkel,  tiow  a  place 
waiiuD       rather  of  business  than  of  pleasure,  but  in  the  autumns  of  that  age 

'i%r''Eii"n  lof  'lis  whole  Court  and  Cabinet  10  go  down  to  the  meetings. 
.0L.1111V  Jewellers  and  milliners,  players  and  fiddlers,  venal  wils  and  venal 
beauties  followed  in  crowds.  The  streets  were  made  im|Kissalile  by  coaches 
and  SIX  In  the  jiLiccs  of  public  resort  peer,  flirted  willi  maids  of  honour  ; 
and  officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold  lace,  jostled  professori. 
m  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns.  For,  on  such  occaaons,  the  neighbour- 
ing- Vniftrsay  of  Cambridge  always  sent  her  highest  liinctionaries  wilh  loyal 
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addresses y  and  selected  her  ablest  theologians  to  preach  before  the  Sovereign 
and  his  splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild  days  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  the 
most  leai-ned  and  eloquent  divine  might  fail  to  draw  a  fashionable  audience^ 
particularly  if  Buckingham  announced  his  intention  of  holding  forth  :  for 
sometimes  his  Grace  would  enliven  the  dulness  of  a  Sunday  morning  by 
addressing  to  the  bevy  of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  a  ribald  exhortation 
which  he  called  a  sermon.  But  the  Court  of  William  was  more  decent ; 
and  the  Academic  dignitaries  were  treated  with  marked  respect.  With 
lords  and  ladies  from  Saint  James's  and  Soho,  and  with  doctors  from 
Trinity  College  and  King's  College,  were  mingled  the  provincial  aristocracy, 
foxhunting  squires  and  their  rosydieeked  daughters,  who  had  come  in  queer- 
looking  family  coaches  drawn  by  carthorses  from  the  remotest  parishes  of 
ilrree  or  four  counties  to  see  their  Sovereign.  The  heath  was  fringed  by  a 
wild  gipsylike  camp  of  vast  extent  For  the  hope  of  being  able  to  feed  on 
the  leavings  of  many  sumptuous  tables,  and  to  pick  up  some  of  the  guineas 
and  crowns  which  the  spendthrifts  of  London  were  throwing  about,  attracted 
thousands  of  peasants  from  a  circle  of  many  miles.* 

William,  after  holding  his  Court  a  few  days  at  this  joyous  place,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Suffolk, 
proceeded  to  Althorpe.  It  seems  strange  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of 
\^'hat  was  really  a  canvassing  tour,  have  honoured  with  such  a  mark  of 
favour  a  man  so  generally  distrusted  and  hated  as  Sunderland.  But  the 
people  were  determined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northamptonshire  crowded  to 
kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that  fine  gallery  which  had  been  embellished  by  the 
pencil  of  Vandyke  and  made  classical  by  the  muse  of  Waller  ;  and  the  Earl 
Tried  to  conciliate  his  neighbours  by  feasting  them  at  eight  tables,  all 
i)lazing  with  plate.  From  Althorpe  the  King  proceeded  to  Stamford.  The 
Earl  of  Kxeter,  whose  princely  seat  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  great  sights 
of  England,  had  never  taken  the  oaths,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  inter- 
view which  must  have  been  disagreeable,  found  some  pretext  for  going  up 
to  Ia>ndon,  but  had  left  directions  liiat  tlie  illustrious  guest  should  be  received 
with  fitting  hospitality.  William  was  fond  of  architecture  and  of  gardening  ; 
and  his  nobles  could  not  flatter  him  more  than  by  asking  his  opinion  about 
the  improvement  of  their  country  seats.    At  a  time  when  he  had  many  cares 

Dressing  on  his  mind  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  building  of  Castle 
lowaiS  ;  and  a  wooden  model  of  that  edifice,  the  finest  specimen  of  a  vicious 
style,  was  sent  to  Kensington  for  his  inspection.  We  cannot  therefore 
wonder  that  he  should  have  seen  Burleigh  with  delight  He  was  indeed  not 
content  with  one  view,  but  rose  early  on  the  following  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  building  a  second  time.  From  Stamford  he  went  on  to 
Lincoln,  where  he  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  in  full  canonicals,  by  the  magis- 
trates in  scarlet  robes,  and  by  a  multitude  of  baronets,  knights,  and  esquires, 
from  all  parts  of  the  immense  plain  which  lies  between  the  Trent  and  the 
German  Ocean.  After  attending  divine  service  in  the  magnificent  cathedral, 
he  took  his  departure,  and  journeyed  westward.  On  the  frontier  of  Notting- 
hamshire the  Ix)rd  Lieutenant  of"^  that  coimty,  John  Holies,  Duke  of  New- 
castle, v/ith  a  great  following,  met  the  royal  carriages  and  escorted  them  to 
his  seat  at  Welbeck,  a  mansion  surrounded  by  gigantic  oaks  which  scarcely 
seem  older  now  than  on  the  day  when  that  splendid  procession  passed  under 
their  shade.  Hie  house  in  which  William  was  then,  during  a  few  hours,  a 
guest,  was  transferred,  long  after  his  death,  by  female  descents,  from  the 
HoUeses  to  the  Harleys,  and  from  the  Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now 
contains  the  originals  of  those  singularly  interesting  letters  which  were  ex- 

"  London  Gazette,  Oct.  24,  1695.  See  Evelvn's  Account  of  Newmarket  in  16711  and 
Pepys,  July  18,  1668.  From  Tallard's  despatches,  written  after  the  p^ce  of  Ryswick,  it 
appears  that  the  autumn  meetings  were  not  less  numerous  or  splendid  in  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam than  in  those  of  his  uncles. 
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changed  between  Jiim  .-indhii  tcusl/  friend  ami  servant  Ponlnnd.  Ai  Wel- 
beck  the  prandeeh  nf  the  north  were  ojsembled.  The  Lord  Mavor  of  Voric 
came  thitner  with  a  train  of  magistrates,  and  the  Archbisho])  of  York  with 
a  train  of  divines.  Williun  honied  several  times  in  that  forest,  the  finest  in 
the  kingdom,  whidi  in  old  limes  gsve  shelter  lo  Kobin  Hood  and  IJllU 
John,  and  wliich  is  now  portioned  out  into  the  lordly  dam!un&  of  Wclbeck, 
Tiioresby,  Chimber,  and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  genllemtn  on  horse- 
back partook  of  hi^  sport.  The  Noninghamshire  aquireii  were  charmed  to 
bear  him  say  al  tahle,  after  a  noble  slag  chase,  that  he  hoped  llmt  this  unu 
not  the  last  run  «bicb  he  shotdd  have  with  them,  uid  thai  he  must  hire 
a  hunting  box  among  their  deUghtful  woods.  He  then  inmed  soulhwBi'd. 
lie  was  entertained  during  one  day  by  the  Eari  of  Stamford,  at  Bradgalc, 
tlie  place  where  Lady  Jane  Grey  sale  alone  reading  the  last  words  of  So- 
crates while  the  dcier  wlis  flying  lhrouf;h  the  parlt  followed  by  the  whirln'hid 
of  hounds  and  hunters.  On  the  morrow  the  I>^rd  Brook  welcomed  his 
.Sovereign  to  WsrH'ick  Cattle,  the  iinBI  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle 
a^s  which  have  been  lumed  into  peaceful  dwellinp..  Guy's  Towet  was 
illuminated.  A  cistern  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty  gBlloni  of  putxh 
waa  emptied  lo  His  Majesty's  heaJth  ;  and  a  mighty  pile  of  fiij;goli  blazad 
in  the  middle  of  that  sjiacious  court  which  is  overhimg  by  ruins  green  witli 
itie  ivy  of  centuries.  The  next  morning  the  King,  accompanied  by  a  mutii- 
lude  of  Warwickshire  gentlemen  on  horseliftck,  proceeded  towards  the 
borders  of  Gloucestershire.  He  deviated  from  his  route  lo  dine  with 
Shrewsbury  nt  a  secluded  mansion  in  the  Wolds,  and  ill  the  evening  went 
on  to  Burford,  The  whole  poinilation  of  liutfoi-d  met  him,  and  cniieaied 
him  to  accept  a  small  token  of  their  love.  Burford  uas  then  renowned  for 
its  saddles.  One  Inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  particular,  was  said  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  be  the  liest  saddler  in  Knropc.  Two  of  his  mastcipiece.s  were  re- 
spectfully offl'red  to  William,  who  received  [hem  with  mucli  grace,  and 
ordered  llicni  to  be  especially  reserved  for  his  own  use.* 

.'^t  Uxford  he  was  received  with  great  poni|>,  complimented  in  a  I-ntiii 
oration,  presented  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  prwluclions  of  the  ^Vca- 
demic  press,  entertained  with  music,  and  invitetl  to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the 
Sheldonian  theatre.  Hedeparted  in  a  few  hours,  pleading  as  an  excuse  for 
the  shortness  of  his  stay  that  he  had  seen  the  colleges  before,  and  that  this 
was  a  visit,  not  of  curiosity,  but  of  kindness.  As  it  was  well  known  that 
he  did  not  love  the  Oxonians,  and  was  not  loved  by  iheni,  his  ha-sle  gave 
occasion  to  some  iillv  nintours  which  founil  credit  wilh  the  vulgar.  It  was 
said  that  be  hurrieil  away  without  tasting  the  costly  lianqiiel  which  had  been 
provitled  for  him,  iiecauae  lie  had  been  wanietl  liy  an  anonymous  letter  thai, 
if  h£  ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  he  was  a  dead  man.  Hut  it  is  difhcult  t) 
believe  that  a  Triitce  who  could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  take  the  most  common  precautions  against  assas- 
sins of  whose  designs  he  had  tnistworthy  evidence,  would  li^ive  been  scared 
by  so  silly  a  hoax  ;  and  it  is  ([uile  certain  thai  the  stages  of  Ills  progress  hail 
l>een  marked,  and  that  he  remained  at  O.^ford  as  long  as  was  comjiaiihle 
with  arrangements  ]>reviousIy  madet 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a  splendid  show,  which  had  been 
prepared  at  gteal  cost  during  his  absence.  Sidney,  now  I'arl  of  Romney 
and  Master  ^  the  (Jrdnance,  had  determined  to  astonish  London  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  a  kind  which  had  never  been  seen  in  England  on  so  large  a  scale. 
The  whole  skill  of  the  pyrotechnists  of  his  department  was  employed  lo 

■  1  >i^v<:  l.,Vtn  ihih  A^cwBt  ■,(  Waiiain-s  proxrc^s  chicHy  from  tl  e  I.nndon  Giiellc-. 
froni  thT  ileqAichn  of  L'HFrmtiagc,  from  Natcuus  l-uiinll'^  Diiry.  mi  from  the  Ici- 
ler:  ot  Vernon,  Yard,  and  Canwrlght  airnng  \hr  Lciinglon  Paprr<. 

fSeelbeleller  of  VardroLeiinBirai,  NovrmbfrS,  iS^^,  »ncl  ihc  nMr  by  ihe  cdilot  of 
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produce  a  display  of  fireworks  which  might  vie  with  any  that  had  been  seen 
m  the  gardens  of  Versailles  or  on  the  great  tank  at  the  Hague.  Saint 
James's  Square  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately 
nmnsions  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sides  were  crowded  with 
people  of  fashion.  .  The  King  appeared  at  a  window  of  Romney's  drawing- 
room.  The  Princess  of  Denmark,  her  husband,  and  her  court  occupied  a 
neighbouring  house.  The  whole  diplomatic  body  assembled  at  the  dwelling 
of  the  minister  of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge  pyramid  of  flame  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  threw  out  brilliant  cascades  which  were  seen  by  hundreds 
uf  thousands  who  crowded  the  neighbouring  streets  and  parks.  The  States 
General  were  informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  great  as  the  multitude 
was,  the  night  had  passed  without  the  slightest  disturbance.* 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed.  In  every  part  of  the 
country  it  had  been  manifest  that  the  constituent  bodies  were  gene-  The  dec< 
rally  zealous  for  the  King  and  for  the  war.  The  City  of  London,  *»o"s- 
tvhich  had  returned  four  Tories  in  1690,  returned  four  Whigs  in  1695.  Of 
the  proceedings  at  Westminster  an  account  more  than  usually  circumstantial 
has  come  down  to  us.  In  1690  the  electors,  disgusted  by  the  Sacheverell 
Clause,  had  returned  two  Tories.  In  1 695,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a 
new  Parliament  was  likely  to  l)e  called,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  with  an  invitation  to  two  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury,  Charles  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir 
Walter  Clarges  stocxl  on  the  T017  interest.  On  the  day  of  nomination  near 
five  thousand  electors  paraded  the  streets  on  horseback.  They  were  divided 
into  three  bands  ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  band  rode  one  of  the  candidates. 
It  was  easy  to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties. 
For  the  cavalcade  which  followed  Clarges  was  the  least  numerous  of  the 
three ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  followers  of  Montague  would  vote 
for  Fox,  and  the  followers  of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  business  of  the  day 
was  interrupted  by  loud  clamours.  The  Whigs  cried  shame  on  the  Jacobite 
candidate  who  wished  to  make  the  English  go  to  mass,  eat  frogs,  and  wear 
wooden  shoes.  The  Tories  hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were  raising 
great  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor  overburdened  nation.  From 
words  the  incensed  factions  proceeded  to  blows  ;  and  there  was  a  riot  which 
was  with  some  difficulty  quelled.  The  High  BailiflT  then  walked  nnind  the 
three  companies  of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the  view,  that  Montague 
and  Fox  were  duly  elected.  A  poll  was  demanded.  The  Tories  exerted 
themselves  strenuously.  Neither  money  nor  ink  was  spared.  Clarges  dis- 
bursed two  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times  when 
the  average  estate  of  a  member  of  Parliament  was  not  estimated  at  more 
than  eight  hundred  a  year.  In  the  course  of  the  night  which  followed  the 
nomination,  broadsides  filled  with  invectives  against  the  two  courtly  upstarts 
who  had  raised  themselves  by  knavery  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
opulence  and  power  were  scattered  all  over  the  capital.  The  Bishop  of 
London  canvassed  openly  against  the  goveniment ;  for  the  interference  of 
peers  in  elections  had  not  yet  been  declared  by  the  Commons  to  be  a  breach 
of  privilege.  But  all  was  vain.  Clarges  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll 
without  hope  of  rising.  He  withdrew  ;  and  Montague  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  immense  multitude  from  the  hustings  in  Palace  Yard  to  his 
office  at  Whitehall.  + 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  places.  The  freeholders 
of  Cumberland  instructed  their  representatives  to  support  the  King,  and  to 
vote  whatever  supplies  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  with  vigour ;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  several  counties  anil 
towns.  I     Russell  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  after  the  writs  had  gone  out. 

•  i;Hermltage,  Nov.  (§,  1695.  f  Ibid.  ^^*^-?5^  ^^^  x^V 

\  Ibid.  Nov.  ^\,  \<x>^. 


Il.-ilv.  The  fITti-I  ..f  ilit^e  ™cte>st:>  \ra-  tlint  einii;i5=,^ 
li„m  Floitiiee.  (itnoa,  ami  Vciicf,  Willi  lardy  con grat 
I.II  lii^  nci;e"i"ii.  Riiswll'i  iinrits,  aitfiiUy  maEiiLllcil  1 
-iicli  an  impres,ion  llial  lie  "as  n:luriit<l  la  rarliaiiu-iil. 
mouth  where  hit  official  situation  gave  liini  threat  iiilli 
hiidnBhire  i>^>ere  ha  privale  property  was  considi: 
MidSletex.  This  lut  dtstinctioti.  itllk-l^<,  he  owed  chietl 
he  bore.  Before  his  arrival  in  Eiij^land,  il  had  been  ge 
two  Tories  would  be  returned  for  ih-:  metropolitan  ci 
Shrewtbuly  were  of  oirinion  llini  tlit  odly  way  to  avci 
was  lo  conjure  with  the  name  o<  ih.i-  uiost  virtuous  of 
Fnglish  liberty.  As  there  was  ihtn  im  l.iw  excluding  mil 
of  Commona,  they  entieaLcd  Lady  RiL~t.ell  lo  suflfer  her 
lirtcen.  who  was  abunt  to  comniciKu  lii^  studies  al  Cam 
nomination.  He  must,  (hey  iiaiil.  ilrop,  for  one  day,  h 
nuess  of  Tiviiituck,  and  call  himself  by  his  father's  h< 
RusselL  There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will  be  no 
of  yentiemen  on  horseliaclc  will  escorl  him  to  the  hustin 
to  stand  acainst  him  ;  and  he  will  not  only  come  in  I 
another  V?hig.  The  widowed  moliiir,  in  a  letter  wri 
cellent  sense  and  feeling  whit: h  ili..uii'j^ii5heU  her,  rel 
son  lo  hei  paity.  His  educaiioii,  •,\iii  -und,  would  be  i 
would  be  turned  :  his  triumph  wtnikl  ht  his  undoing. 
lut«  the  Admiral  arrived.  He  ni.iilc  tiiii  appearance  1 
of  Middlesex  assembled  on  thr  Luji  of  Hampstead  h 
without  opposition.* 

Meanwhile  several  noted  maleconlents  received  i 
probation.  Sir  John  Knighl,  the  most  factious  and  insc 
who  had  dishonestly  swum  fealty  lo  Kii^  Williotn  in 
selves  lo  sit  in  Parliament,  ceiled  to  represent  the 
Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  west,  was  violently  agitat 
Mipposed  ihat  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  tlu'  experiei 
■1-  nohle  descwit  of  Seymour  would   make  il   iinj 
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or  for  King  William  :  but  the  votes  came  in  very  slowly.  It  was  not  till 
the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  that  the  return  was  made.  Seymour 
was  defeated,  to  his  bitter  mortification,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  small  borough  of  Totness.* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  election  as  at  the  preceding  election,  John 
Hampden  failed  to  obtain  a  seat.  He  had,  since  he  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  Parliament,  been  brooding  over  his  evil  fate  and  his  indelible  shame,  and 
occasionally  venting  his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets  against  the  government. 
When  the  Whigs  had  become  predominant  at  the  Court  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  Nottingham  had  retired,  when  Caemiarthen  had  been 
impeached,  Hampden,  it  should  seem,  again  conceived  the  hope  that  he 
might  play  a  great  part  in  public  life.  But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  ap- 
parently, did  not  wish  for  an  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit. 
He  found  himself  still  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  led, 
during  a  few  months,  a  miserable  life,  sometimes  trying  to  forget  his  cares 
among  the  wcllbred  gamblers  and  frail  beauties  who  filled  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  and  sometimes  sunk  in  religious  melancholy. 
The  thought  of  suicide  often  rose  in  his  mind.  Soon  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  county  which  had  repeatedly 
sent  himself  and  his  progenitors  to  Parliament  ;  and  he  expected  that  he 
should,  by  the  help  of  Wharton,  whose  dominion  over  the  Buckinghamshire 
Whigs  was  absolute,  be  returned  without  difficulty.  Wharton,  however, 
gave  his  interest  to  another  candidate.  This  was  a  final  blow.  The  town 
was  agitated  by  the  news  that  John  Hampden  had  cut  his  throat,  that  he 
had  survived  his  wound  a  few  hours,  that  he  had  professed  deep  penitence 
for  his  sins,  had  requested  the  prayers  of  Burnet,  and  had  sent  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  A  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
insanity.  The  wretched  man  had  entered  on  life  with  the  fairest  prospects. 
He  bore  a  name  which  was  more  than  noble.  He  was  heir  to  an  ample 
estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  much  more  precious,  the  confidence  and  attach- 
ment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  His  own  abilities  were 
considerable,  and  had  been  carefully  culti\'ated.  Unhappily  ambition  and 
party  spirit  impelled  him  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  mil  of  danger.  To 
that  danger  his  fortitude  proved  unequal.  He  stooped  to  supplications 
which  saved  him  and  dishonouretl  him.  From  that  moment  he  never  knew 
peace  of  mind.  His  temper  became  perverse  :  and  his  understanding  was 
perverted  by  his  temper.  He  tried  to  find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge, 
m  fashionable  dissipation  and  in  political  turmoil.  But  the  dark  shade 
never  passed  away  from  his  mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  humiliation, 
his  unhappy  life  was  terminated  by  an  unhappy  deatn.t 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  William  had  chosen  a  for- 
tunate moment  for  dissolving.  The  number  of  new  members  was  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  :  and  most  of  these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well 
affected  to  the  government.  J 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of  Commons  should,  at 
that  moment,  be  disposed  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  King.  j^,an„inj. 
For  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy  to  an  internal  state  ofuje 
evil  which  had  by  slow  degrees  groMm  to  a  fearful  magnitude.   The  ^""*"'^y- 
silver  coin,  which  was  then  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  was  in  a  state 
at  which  the  boldest  and  most. enlightened  statesmen  stood  aghast. § 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  had  been  stnick  by  a  process 

*  There  is  a  highly  curious  account  of  this  contest  in  the  despatches  of  L'Hermitage. 

t  Postman,  Dec.  15,  17,  1696  ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  13,  15  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's 
Diary  ;  Burnet,  i.  647  :  Saint  Evremond*s  Verses  to  Hampden. 

X  L'Herraitage,  Nov.  4f,  1695. 

I  I  have  derived  much  valuable  information  on  this  sulyect  from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  Lansdowne  Collection,  No.  Sox.     It  is  entitled  Brief  Memoirs  relating  to  the 
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The  piac  ce  or  panng  d    v 
becked     tad  about  the 


il  A  large  pnjpo    on  of  he  s,  and 

)  ass  ng  rrom  hai  d    O  banil  hnd  unde  g  ne  lunic  S  gh 

Tlt«  was  »  time  fruHfuI  of  expcriiiienls  and  inventio 
menu  of  science.  A  great  impravement  in  the  mode  of ! 
(he  coin  wa»  wggesleti.  A  mill,  which  w  a  gtenl  eit 
humm  hand,  was  »ct  tip  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Tl 
liy  hones,  add  would  doubllesi  be  considercil  by  moi 
rude  and  feeble  machine.  The  pieces  which  il  pTOdi 
among  ihe  bnl  in  Enrope.  Ii  was  not  ensy  to  counti 
Ibeir  shape  wa>  exact!)'  circular,  nnd  Iheir  edges  we 
legend,  clipping  was  not  lu  lie  apprehended.'!'  The  t 
ihe  milled  coins  wen:  current  logelliei      "''      " 


n  public,  and  conwipiently  in  priv.iic,  paym- 
oi  mat  age  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  iic"  moitCT 
would  soon  displace  the  old  moncv  whieli  i^n;  much 


n  of  plain  uiKlenlanding  might  have  l<nuu'n  thai, 
perfect  coin  and  light  coin  as  ofcquol  value,  ilic  perft 
Ihe  light  coin  out  of  circulation,  hut  will  il«l(  be  dj 


on  English  ground,  went  as  far  In  the  paymen 
i  crown,      ifut  the  miiletl  crown.  ai<  »x>n  as 


that  the  mrerior  pfecei  would  remain  in  the  only 
could  fetch  the  same  price  as  the  superior  pieces, 
pieces  would  lake  some  form  or  fly  to  some  place  in 
could  lie  derive<i  from  their  superiority.! 

----1,-j    "•irh.in  AccounloflficC 
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The  politiciani  of  Ihai  age,  huwcTcr,  generall)'  orcrlookctl  these  very 
obvioua  conside  rations.  'Ihey  marTelled  exceedingly  that  everybody  should 
be  HI  perverae  ax  to  use  light  money  in  preference  to  good  ntoney.  In  other 
words  tliey  marvelled  that  nolxxly  chose  to  pay  twelve  ounces  of  silver 
when  ten  would  serve  the  turn.  The  horse  in  the  Tower  still  pkccd  his 
rounds.  Fresh  waggon  loids  of  choice  money  slillcame  forth  from  the  mill ; 
End  still  they  vanished  ai  fast  as  they  appeared.  Great  masses  were  melted 
down ;  great  nia.<ae3  exported  \  ercat  masses  hoarded  :  bat  scarcely  one  new 

Eiece  was  to  be  found  in  the  lilt  of  o  shop,  or  in  the  leathern  bag  which  the 
irmer  carried  home  after  the  cattle  fair.  In  the  receipts  and  payments  of 
the  Exchequer  the  milled  money  did  not  exceed  ten  shilUngs  in  a  hundred 
pounds.  A  writer  of  that  age  menlionB  the  case  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a 
sum  of  thiny-Ave  pounds  received  only  a  single  haifctown  in  milled  silver. 
Meanwhile,  the  shears  of  the  clippers  were  constantly  at  work.  The  coitwti 
loo  multiplied  and  prospered  :  for  the  worse  the  current  money  became  the 
more  easiW  it  was  imitaied.  Dtiring  many  years  this  evil  went  on  increaS' 
ing.  At  hrst  it  was  disr^arded  :  but  it  at  length  l>ecarae  an  insuppoitnblc 
curse  to  the  country.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  rigorous  laws  against 
coining  and  clipping  were  rigorously  executed.  At  every  session  thai  was 
held  at  the  Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  were  made.  Hurdles,  with  four, 
five,  six  wretches  convicted  of  counterfeiting  or  mutilating  the  money  of  the 
realm,  were  dra^j^ed  month  after  month  up  Holbom  Hill.  One  morning 
seven  men  were  hanged  and  a  woman  burned  for  clipping.  But  all  was 
vain.  The  gains  were  such  as  to  lawless  spirits  seemed  more  than  propor- 
tioned to  the  risks.  Some  clippers  were  said  to  have  mode  greet  fortunes. 
One  in  particular  oflered  six  thousand  poands  for  a  pardon.  HiK  bribe  was 
indeed  rejecteil  j  but  the  lame  of  his  riches  did  much  to  counteract  the  effect 
which  the  spectacle  of  his  death  was  designed  lo  [jrodace.*  Nay  the 
severity  of  the  puni^hment  gave  encouragement  to  the  crime.  For  the  ptac- 
lice  of  clipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in  the  common  miTKi  a 
detestation  resembling  that  with  which  men  regard  murder,  arson,  robbery, 
even  Iheft.  The  injury  done  by  the  whole  body  of  clippers  lo  the  whole 
society  was  indeeil  immense  -  but  each  particular  act  of  clipping  was  a  trifle. 
To  pass  a  halfcrown,  after  jraring  a  pennyworth  of  silver  fitim  it,  seemed  a 
minute,  en  almost  imperceptible  fault.  Even  while  the  nation  was  crying 
out  most  loudly  under  the  disticss  which  the  state  of  the  currency  hod  pro- 
duced, every  indivicfual  who  was  capitally  punished  for  contributing  lo  Imng 
the  currency  into  that  state  had  the  general  sympolhy  on  his  side.  Con- 
stables were  unwilling  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Justices  were  unwilling  to 
commit.  Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell  the  whole  iruth.  Juries  were 
uiiwilline  lo  pronounce  the  word  Guilty.  The  convictions,  therebre,  nume- 
rous as  tTiey  might  seem,  were  few  indeed  when  compared  with  the  oflences  ; 
and  llie  ofleitders  who  were  convicted  looked  on  themselves  as  mvrdered 
raen,  and  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  their  sin,  if  sin  it  wete,  was  aa  venial 

fr  rt  ToJi  T!\Xij(Ti  mt)  rofi  finpfiipoivi  rarraxi^, 
Xjxi/teB'  oiSir,  AWi  to6tou  rwt  roi^iwit  XO'^'O". 

tOt  TtAiTiB*  8'  oOt  lUr  b/at  tiytrtit  ml  atb^paimi 
dvipar  iSrrat,  «il  itKalnvt,  ml  KoKisit  rt  K&ya9t>6t, 
jral  Tpa^iTai  rtf  ra\ai€Tpaa  xal  x^f^^  '(^^  /Aovaucf, 
T/wwKXoSMf"  roit  ti  xaXnKI,  iral  (fyoa,  iral  iru^^MUf, 
■al  lOFijpwt,  «d«  rimjpuir,  lit  4xa»Ta  j(piliiuta. 
•  Kiieiuui  Ijitlicll')  Duryi'.  <ill«I  oith  accounu  b(  ihsc  ciccutioni.    "  Lemfticr  de 
TDgDeivdi:  BUHiiwyr,"  uyt  L'Herniiuge,  "csl  >i  lucratif  cl  puoll  ri  iicile  que.  qiwtfiH 
chow  q\f«n  fnw  poui  In  (Uiruire,  il  I'u  (inuvs  ui)joun  d'autm  pOur  pnult*  leorplicii 
Oet.  A,  i6(u" 


lilc|]ti<mi.'.l-  -llic  otTittr,  of  the  i:xtlic<|iicr  ivcit;i.c.,  ,„. 
liiiTKiied  ]uhiikIs  of  haniincml  moiu'v  wiikit  h.ii1  rcccr 
VLeiylit  ou^lii  1..  liav;  U-cii  alxivu  inohuii.lre.l  aii.l  tin 
It  proved  to  be  uniler  oiiv  liuii<lrLil  nml  ri>urti.t.'ii  llioii 
eminent  London  goldsmiths  wcte  invited  to  i^eiHl  a  liii 
current  mlver  to  be  tmd  bjr  tbe  balance.  Three  hunt 
have  weighed  ahunl  twelve  hundred  ounces.  The  ac 
be  >ix  hundred  and  twenty-four  ounces.  The  sanu 
various  pans  of  the  Itingdom.  It  Mils  found  that  a  hi 
.should  have  weighed  about  four  hundred  onncet,  d 
Bristol  two  hundred  and  forty  ounces,  nt  Cainbridce  t' 
nl  Exeter  one  hundreil  and  eighly,  and  al  Oifora  o 
sixteen.!  There  were,  indeed,  some  northern  diatrictl' 
money  had  only  lK£un  to  find  its  way.  An  honest  Qu 
ofthe.se  diilricis  recorded,  in  some  notes  which  are  ■ 
meiil  irilh  which,  when  he  travelled  southward!,  shopl 
stated  at  the  broad  and  heavy  hnlf-eroivn*  with  which 
tuked  whence  he  came,  and  where  surh  money  was  to 
which  he  ])urchBsed  Tor  twcniy-lwo  shillings  at  Lai 
vnlue  at  every  stage  of  his  joumoy.  When  he  reochc' 
thirty  shillhi^  and  would  indeed  have  been  worth  m 
ment  fixed  that  rate  a^  the  higheiit  al  which  gold  sh 
payment  of  tnxes.g 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  cnrrenqi 
generally  been  thotighl  worthy  to  occupy  a  prominent 
may  weft  be  doubted  whether  all  the  misery  which  1 
English  nation  in  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  by  liid  Kir^ 
liaments,  and  liad  Judges,  was  equal  10  the  niisenp  c 
bad  crownn  and  bad  shillings.  Those  events  which 
Inr  pathetic  or  indignant  doqaence  are  not  alivays  ll 
happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     The  n 

•  Ai  iQ  (he  sympnih)'  of  llic  public  with  ihe  cILppim.  wc  ■ 
-■    ~'--ru,:„dj  Itishop  of  Kly.  prcnched  bffore   1} 
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and  James,  grnss  as  it  had  been,  had  not  prevented  the  common  bu^nesi  of 
life  Irorn  going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  ihe  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Stale  were  sold  to  a  foreign  power,  while  chaneicd  right* 
were  mvaded,  while  fundamental  laws  were  violated,  hundreds  of  ihousandii 
of  quiet,  honest,  and  industrious  families,  latMuced  and  traded,  ate  their 
meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and  security.  Whether  Whigs  or 
Tories,  Proleslants  or  Jesuits  were  oppermost,  the  graiier  drove  his  beasts 
to  market :  the  grocer  weighed  out  his  currants  :  the  draper  measured  out 
his  broadcloth  :  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers  was  as  loud  as  ever  in  the 
towns  ;  the  harvest  home  was  celebrated  as  joyoiistyas  evec  in  the  hamlets; 
the  cream  overflowed  the  pails  of  Cheshire  :  the  apple  juice  foamed  in  the 
presses  of  Herefordshire:  Ihe  piles  of  crockery  glowed  in  the  furnaces  of  the 
Trent :  and  the  barrows  of  coal  rolled  fast  along  the  timber  railways  of  the 
Tyne. 

Bui  when  ihe  great  instrument  of  exchange  became  thoroughly  deranged, 
all  trade,  all  industry,  were  smitten  aswilh  a  palsy.  The  evU  was  felt  daily 
and  hourly  in  almost  every  place  and  Inr  almost  every  class,  in  the  dairy  and 
on  the  threshing  floor,  by  the  anvil  and  by  the  loom',  on  the  billows  of  the 
ocean  and  in  the  depths  ol  llic  mine.  Nothing  could  be  purchased  without 
a  dispute.  Over  every  counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morning  10  night. 
The  workman  and  his  employer  had  a  quarrel  as  re(;iilarly  as  the  Saturday 
came  round.  On  a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the  clamours,  the  reproaches, 
the  taunts,  the  curses,  were  incessant ;  and  it  was  well  if  no  booth  was  over- 
turned and  no  head  broken.*  No  merchant  would  contract  to  deliver  goods 
without  making  some  slipulation  about  the  quality  of  the  coin  in  which  he 
was  to  be  paid.  Kven  men  of  business  were  often  bewildered  by  ihe  con- 
fusion into  which  all  pecuniary  transactions  were  thrown.  The  simple  anfi 
the  careless  were  pillaged  without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose  demands 
grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the  money  shrank.  The  price  of  ihe  neces- 
saries of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal,  rose  fast.  The  labourer  found 
that  the  bil  of  metal,  which,  when  he  received  it,  was  called  a  billing, 
would  hardly,  when  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye 
bread,  go  as  far  as  sixpence.  Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  Intelligence 
were  collected  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  they  were 
able  to  make  ihcir  complaints  haard  and  to  obtain  some  redress.+  But  llie 
ignortint  and  helpless  peasant  was  cruelly  ground  between  one  class  which 
would  give  money  only  by  lale  and  another  which  would  take  it  only  by 
weighl.  Yet  his  sufferings  hardly  exceeded  those  of  the  unfortunate  race  « 
authors.  Of  the  way  in  which  obscure  writers  were  treated  we  may  ea.sily 
form  a  judgment  from  the  letters,  still  exlant,  of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller 
Tonson.  One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to  say  nothing  of 
clipped  money.  Another  day  he  pays  a  debt  with  pieces  so  had  that  none 
of  them  will  go.  The  great  poet  sends  them  all  back,  and  demands  in  their 
placccuineaa  at  twenty-nine  shillings  each.  "I  expect,"  he  says  in  one  letter, 
"good  silver,  not  such  as  I  have  had  formerly."  "If  you  have  any  silver 
that  will  go,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  "  my  wife  will  be  glad  of  it  I  lost 
thirty  shillings  or  more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounds."  These  com- 
plaints and  demands,  which  have  been  preserved  from  destruction  only  by 
the  eminence  of  the  writer,  are  doubtless  merely  a  fair  sample  of  the  corrcs. 
pondence  which  tilled  all  the  mail  bags  of  England  during  several  monlhs.f 

In  the  midst  ofthe  public  distress  one  class  prospered  greatly,  the  bankers; 

•  Lowndes's  Esuy.  t  L'Hernuuge.  ^-*  "Sk- 

t  AlluHoriB  to  (he  Htate  e^  ihe  CDrrency  abound  in  Ihe  ouyt,  ^ays,  uid  poems,  which 
aApmred  about  this  line.  1  wilt  cive  two  cr  ihree  ftpedmend.  Dryden,  in  Ihe  dediolion 
ofhii  traniUdoQ  of  the  ^nf-id,  compliiiu  Itui  he  had  complelely  ejthiuaied  hin  Ttcabu- 
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and  among  the  bankers  none  could  in  skill  or  in  luck  bear  a  compariMm 
with  Charles  Duncombe.  He  had  been,  not  many  vears  before,  a  eoldp 
smith  of  very  moderate  wealth.  He  had  probably,  aiter  the  fashion  of  his 
crafty  plied  for  customers  under  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  EsLchange,  had 
saluted  merchants  with  profound  bows,  and  had  begced  to  be  allowed  the 
honour  of  keeping  their  cash.  But  so  dexterously  did  he  now  avail  himsdf 
of  the  opportunities  of  profit  which  tlie  general  confusion  of  price*  give  to 
a  money-changer  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was 
depressed  to  the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety  thousand  poundsfor 
the  estate  of  Ilelmsley  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  great pru 
perty  had,  in  a  troubled  time,  been  bestowed  by  the  Commons  of  Engbnd 
on  their  victorious  general  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part  of  the  dower  wbidi 
Fairfax's  daughter  had  brought  to  the  brilliant  and  dissolute  Buckingfaani. 
Thither  Buckingham,  having  wasted  in  mad  intemperance,  sensual  and  in* 
tellectual,  all  the  choicest  Ixjunties  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  had  carried  ibe 
feeble  ruins  of  his  fine  person  and  of  his  fine  mind  ;  and  there  he  had  closed 
his  chequered  life  under  that  humble  roof  and  on  that  coarse  pallet  whidi 
the  great  satirist  of  the  succeeding  generation  described  in  immortal  verx. 
The  spacious  domain  passed  to  a  new  race  ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  palace 
more  splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever  been  inliabited  by  the  magnificeiu 
Villiers  rose  amidst  the  beautiful  woods  and  waters  which  bad  been  his,  ajkl 
was  called  by  the  once  humble  name  of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had  l>een  repeatedly  discussed 
in  Parliament.     In  1 689  a  committee  of  the  Commons  had  oeen  appointed  10 
investigate  the  subject,  but  had  made  no  report.     In  1690  another  committee 
liad  reported  tliat  immense  quantities  of  silver  were  carried  out  of  the  country 
by  Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  would  do  anything  for  profit.    Scheme:>  were  fonned 
for  encouraging  the  importation  and  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  One  foolish  bill  after  another  was  brought  m  and  drop(>ed.  .At 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1695,  the  question  assumed  so  seriotb 
an  aspect  that  the  Houses  applied  themselves  to  it  in  earnest,     llie  only 
[)ractical  result  of  their  deUberations,  however,  was  a  new  penal  law  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  the  clipping  of  the  hammered  coin  and  the 
melting  and  ex]>orting  of  the  milled  coin.     It  was  enacted  that  every  )H:r<ion 
who  informed  against  a  clipper  should  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds, 
that  every  chp]x.'r  who  informed  against  two  clippers  should  be  entitled  to  a 
pardon,  and  tiiat  whoever  should  be  found  in  possession  of  silver  filin^p  or 
parings  should  be  burned  in  the  cheek  with  a  rcdhot  iron.     Certain  o^cer^ 
were  empowered  to  search  for  bullion.     If  bullion  were  found  in  a  houiicor 
on  board  of  a  ship,  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never  l>een  part  of  the 
money  of  the  realm  was  thrown  on  the  owner.     If  he  failed  in  making  out  a 
satisfactory  history  of  every  ingot  he  was  liable  to  severe  penalties.     This 
.\ct  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  altogether  ineffective.     During  the 
following  summer  and  autumn,  the  coins  went  on  dwindling,  and  the  ci)*  o( 
distress  from  every  county  in  the  realm  became  louder  and  more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among  her  rulers  some  who  clearly 
perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halten>  and  branding  irons  that  her  decaying 
industry  and  commerce  could  be  restored  to  health.  The  state  of  the  cur- 
rency liad  during  some  time  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  four  emineut 

iary  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  original.     "What, '  he  says,  "  had  become  of 
me.  if  Virgil  had  taxed  me  with  another  book?     I  had  certainly  been  reduced  to  pay  the 

Cblic  in  hammered  money,  for  want  of  milled."     In  Gibber's  Comedy,  entitled  "Love's 
5f  .Shift,  or  the  Fool  in  Fa'^bion,"  s^  j^j^v  ^ouvx's;  v^cwvWwaLW  'sa.-'j'!.*.  *  NVtWis.  vs.  ^j&^bauiK 
debased  as  our  money  ;  and,  fa\iU,  Dei  Gr.i  tixi  \^  ,\s\\;v\<\  \o \yt  lowvA  vr  -a.  'j.vtX  ^^  ^vlvckxv, 
as  round  the  brim  of  an  old  shUWne."     \i\*cVmv>xr?^  S^xxxt  otvNJ-vv\*  x.^aW^W  ^0.>iw 
allegory,  in  which  otir  literature  1*  tvpv^^A  bv  coux^  mvicV  wv^w^  vV«xvvxi«»*> 
called  in,  thrown  into  the  mcUinv;  pot,  anA  vc*t:xTx\T>«'v\. 
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men  closely  connected  by  public  and  private  ties.  Two  of  them  were 
politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  official  and  parliamentary  business, 
ceased  to  love  and  honour  philosophy  ;  and  two  were  philosophers,  in  whom 
habits  of  abstruse  meditation  had  not  impaired  the  homely  good  sense  with- 
out which  even  genius  is  mischievous  in  politics.  Never  had  there  been  an 
occasion  which  more  urgently  required  both  practical  and  speculative  abilities ; 
and  never  had  the  world  seen  the  highest  practical  and  the  highest  specula- 
tive abilities  united  in  an  alliance  so  dose,  so  harmooious,  and  so  honourable 
as  that  which  bound  Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke  and  Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  mioute  history  of  the  con- 
ferences of  the  men  to  whom  England  owed  the  restoratioi^  of  her  currency 
and  the  long  series  of  prosperous  years  which  dates  from  tliat  restoration. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  sec  how  the  pure  gold  of  scientific  truth  found  by 
the  two  philosophers  was  mingled  by  the  two  statesmen  with  just  that  quan- 
tity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary  for  the  working.  It  would  be  curious  to 
study  the  many  plans  which  were  propounded,  discussed,  and  rejected,  some 
as  inefficacious,  some  as  unjust,  some  as  too  costly,  some  as  too  hazardous, 
till  at  length  a  plan  was  devised  of  which  tlu:  wisdom  was  proved  by  the 
best  evidence,  complete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his  opinions  toudiing  the 
currency.  But  the  tracts  of  L^cke  on  this  subject  a^e  happily  still  extant ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  of  his  writings,  even  in  those  ingeni- 
ous and  deeply  meditated  chapters  on  language  which  form  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the  force  of 
his  mind  appears  more  conspicuously.  Whether  he  had  ever  been  acquainted 
with  Dudley  North  is  not  known.  In  moral  character  the  two  men  bore 
little  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  belonged  to  diffi^rent  parties.  In- 
deed, had  nut  Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny  in  Holland,  it  is  bv  no 
means  impossible  that  he  might  have  b«fn  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  jury  which 
Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intellectually,  however,  there  was  much  in 
common  between  the  Tory  and  the  Whig.  They  had  laboriously  thought 
out,  each  for  himself,  a  theory  of  political  economy,  substantially  the  same 
with  that  which  Adam  Smith  afterwards  expounded.  Nay,  in  some  re- 
spects the  theory  of  Locke  and  North  was  more  complete  and  symmetncal 
than  that  of  their  illustrious  successor.  Adam  Smith  has  often  been  justly 
blamed  for  maintaining,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  his  own  principles,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State ;  and  he  is  the  more 
blamable  because,  long  before  he  was  bora,  both  Locke  and  North  bswl 
taught  that  it  was  as  absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to 
make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broad-cloth. 

Dudley  North  died  in  1693.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  published, 
without  his  name,  a  small  tract  which  contains  a  concise  sketch  ofa  plan  for 
the  restoration  of  the  currency.  This  plan  appears  to  have  been  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  which  was  alterwaids  fully  developed  and  ably 
defended  by  Locke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  many  anxious  delibera- 
tions, was  whether  anything  should  be  done  while  the  war  lasted.  In  what- 
ever way  the  restoration  of  the  coin  mi^ht  be  effi:cled,  great  sacrifices  must 
be  made,  either  by  the  whole  commumty  or  by  a  part  of  the  community. 
And  to  call  for  such  sacrifices  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  already  paying 
taxes  such  as,  ten  years  before,  no  financier  would  have  thought  it  possible 
to  raise,  was  undoubtedly  a  course  full  of  danger.  Timorous  politicians 
were  for  delay  :  but  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  great  Whig  leaders  was 

*  It  ousht  always  to  be  remembered,  to  Adam  Smith's  honour,  that  he  was  entirely 
converted  by  Beutham's  Defence  of  Usury,  and  that  he  acknowledged,  with  candour 
worthy  of  a  true  philosopher,  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was 
erroneous. 
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thai  someChinp  nnnl  be  liaianJed,  or  that  everything  was  losL  Montague, 
in  particular,  is  sni^l  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his  determiiitil.inn 
to  kilt  or  cure.  If  indeed  there  had  been  any  hope  that  the  evil  would 
merely  continue  to  be  what  it  was,  it  might  have  been  wiie  to  defer  till  llic 
return  of  peace  an  experiment  which  must  severely  Ity  the  strength  of  the 
body  politic  But  ihe  evit  was  one  which  daily  made  progress  almcHt 
visible  to  the  eye.  There  might  have  been  a  recoinage  in  1694  witb  half 
the  risk  which  rnust  be  nm  in  1696  ;  and,  gieat  as  would  be  the  risk  in  1696, 
that  risk  would  be  doubled  if  the  recoinage  were  past]Kined  till  169S. 

Those  politician?  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave  Icia  trouble  than  another 
Kt  of  politician^  who  were  for  a  general  and  immediate  recoinage,  but  who 
inasled  that  the  new  shilling  should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or  nincpente 
halfpenn)'.  At  the  bead  of  this  party  was  William  Lowndes,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Seoford.  a  most 
respectable  and  industriona  public  servant,  bat  much  more  versed  in  Ihe 
details  of  his  ofEce  than  in  the  higher  ports  of  political  philosophy,  fie  wa& 
not  in  the  least  aware  that  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King's  head  on  it  was 
a  commodity  of  which  the  price  was  governed  by  the  &aiiie  laws  which 
govern  the  price  of  n.  piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  s  buckle,  and 
that  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  make  the  kingdom  richer 
by  callii^  a  crown  a  poond  than  lo  make  the  kingdom  laigcr  by  calling  a 
furlong  a  mile.  He  seriously  believed,  incredible  as  it  niay  seem,  that,  if 
the  ounce  of  silver  were  divideil  into  seven  shillings  instead  of  five,  foreign 
nations  would  sell  us  their  wines  and  their  siiks  for  a  smaller  number  of 
es.     He  had  a  considerable  following,  composed  partly  of  dull  m 


really  believed  what  he  told  them,  and  partly  of  slircud  men  who  were  per. 
fectly  willing  to  be  authorised  by  law  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  with  eighty. 
Had  his  arguments  prevailed,  the  evils  of  a  vast  connscation  would  liave 


been  .iddcd  to  all  the  other  evils  which  afflicted  the  nation  :  public 
still  in  its  tender  and  sickly  infancy,  would  have  ttecn  destroyed  ;  and  thi^ro 
would  have  been  much  risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the  fleet  and  army. 
Happily  Lowndes  was  cODiplelcty  refuted  by  LiKke  In  a  paper  drawn  u]> 
for  the  use  of  Somers.  Somers  was  delighted  with  tlirs  little  treatise,  and 
desired  that  it  might  be  printed.  It  speedily  became  the  text  book  of  all  lire 
most  enlightened  politicians  in  the  kingdom,  anil  may  still  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  eflect  of  Locke's  forcible  and  perspicuous  reason- 
ing is  greatly  heightened  by  his  evident  anxiety  lo  get  at  the  truth,  and  by 
the  singularly  generous  and  graceful  courtesy  with  which  he  treats  an  anta. 
gonist  of  powers  far  inferior  lo  bis  own.  Klamstccd,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
I  described  the  controverey  well  by  saying  thai  the  point  in  dispute  was 
whether  five  was  six  or  oiily  live.' 

Thus  far  Somers  and  ^ionlague  entirely  agreed  with  Locke  :  but  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  currency  oughl  to  he  effected 
there  was  sotne  difference  of  opinion.  Locke  recommended,  03  Dudley 
North  had  recommended,  that  the  King  should  by  proclamation  fix  a  neat 
day  after  which  the  hammered  money  should  in  all  payments  pass  only  by 
weight.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  doubtless  great  and  obvious. 
It  was  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  efficient.  What  searching, 
fining,  branding,  hanging,  burning,  had  failed  to  do  would  be  done  in  an  m- 
stant.  The  dipping  of  the  hammered  pieces,  the  melting  of  the  milleii 
pieces,  would  cease.  Great  quantities  of  good  coin  would  come  forth  from 
secret  drawers  and  from  behind  the  panels  of  wainscots.  The  mutilated 
silver  would  gradually  flow  into  the  mint,  and  would  come  forth  ajjain  in  a 

Eif>r&  conccmins  rai&ing  the  Value  of  Money  ;   Lficltc  lo  Mohtic^'k.  Nov.  ao,  1O9J : 
Jllolj-ncii.  10  Locke,  D«Cfnil«r  14.  ift,;. 
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form  which  would  make  mutilation  impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  whole 
currency  of  the  realm  would  be  in  a  sound  state  ;  and,  during  the  progress 
of  this  great  change,  there  would  never  at  any  moment  be  any  scarcity  of 
money. 

These  were  weighty  considerations ;  and  to  the  joint  authority  of  North  and 
Locke  on  such  a  question  great  respect  is  due.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  their 
plan  was  open  to  one  serious  objection,  which  did  not  indeed  altogether  escape 
their  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem  to  have  thought  too  lightly.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  currency  was  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community.  On  what  principle 
then  was  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency  to  be  borne  by  a  part  of  the  com- 
munitv?  It  was  most  desirable  doubtless  that  the  words  pound  and  shilling 
should  again  have  a  fixed  signification,  that  every  man  should  know  what  his 
contracts  meant  and  what  his  property  was  worth.  But  was  it  just  to  attain 
this  excellent  end  by  means  of  wnich  the  effect  would  be  that  every  farmer 
who  had  put  by  a  hundred  pounds  to  pay  his  rent,  every  trader  who  had 
scraped  together  a  hundred  pounds  to  meet  his  acceptances,  would  find  his 
hundred  pounds  reduced  in  a  moment  to  fifty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  such  a  farmer  or  of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns  and  halfcrowns 
were  not  of  full  weight.  The  government  itself  was  to  blame.  The  evil 
which  the  State  had  caused  the  State  was  bound  to  repair  ;  and  it  would 
evidently  have  been  wrong  to  throw  the  charge  of  the  reparation  on  a  par- 
ticular class,  merely  because  that  class  was  so  situated  that  it  could  con- 
veniently be  pillaged.  It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  require  the 
timber  merchants  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  fitting  out  the  Channel  fleet,  or 
th«  gunsmiths  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  supplying  arms  to  the  regiments  in 
Flanders,  as  to  restore  the  currency  of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  those 
mdividuals  in  whose  hands  the  clipped  silver  happened  at  a  particular 
moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  lamented  the  loss  which,  if  his  advice  were  taken, 
would  fall  on  the  holders  of  the  short  money.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  nation  must  make  a  choice  between  evils.  And  in  truth  it  was  much 
easier  to  lay  down  the  general  proposition  that  the  expenses  of  restoring  the 
currency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  public  than  to  devise  any  mode  in  which 
they  could  without  extreme  inconvenience  and  danger  be  so  borne.  Was  it 
to  be  announced  that  every  person  who  should,  within  a  term  of  a  year  or 
half  a  year,  carry  to  the  mint  a  clipped  crown  should  receive  in  exchange 
for  it  a  milled  crown,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  two 
pieces  should  be  made  good  out  of  the  public  purse  ?  That  would  be  to 
offer  a  premium  for  clipping.  The  shears  would  be  more  busy  than  ever. 
The  short  money  would  every  day  become  shorter.  The  difference  which 
the  taxpayers  would  have  to  make  good  would  probably  be  greater  by  a 
million  at  the  end  of  the  term  than  at  the  beginning  :  and  the  whole  of  this 
million  would  go  to  reward  malefactors.  If  only  a  very  short  time  were 
allowed  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  hammered  coin,  the  danger  of  further 
clipping  would  be  reduced  to  little  or  nothing  :  but  another  danger  would 
be  incurred.  The  silver  would  flow  into  the  mint  so  much  faster  than  it 
could  possibly  flow  out,  that  there  must  during  some  months  be  a  gr  >vous 
scarcity  of  money. 

A  singularly  bola  and  ingenious  expedient  occurred  to  Somers  and  was 
approved  by  William.  It  was  that  a  proclamation  should  be  prepared  with 
great  secresy,  and  published  at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  pro- 
.clamation  was  to  announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thenceforth  pass 
only  by  weight.  But  every  possessor  of  such  coins  was  to  be  invited  to 
deliver  them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  packet  to  the  public  authori- 
ties. The  coins  were  to  be  examined,  numbered,  weighed,  and  returned 
to  the  owner  with  a  promissory  note  entitling  him  to  receive  from  the 
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Treasury  at  a  future  time  the  diflference  between  the -actual  quantity  of  abcr 
in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity  of  silver  which,  according  to  the  stnidtid, 
these  pieces  ought  to  have  contained.**  Had  this  plan  been  adopted  n 
immediate  stop  would  have  been  put  to  the  clipping,  the  melting,  and  Ihe 
exporting ;  and  the  expense  of  the  restoration  of  the  cuirency  would  \kxt 
been  borne,  as  was  right,  by  the  public.  The  inconvenience  arising  frmt 
scarcity  of  money  would  have  he/cn  of  very  short  duration  :  for  the  rart- 
lated  pieces  would  have  been  detained  only  till  they  could  be  told  tad 
weighed  :  they  would  then  have  been  sent  back  into  circulation  ;  and  there- 
coinage  would  have  taken  place  gradually  and  without  any  perceptible  sb- 
pension  or  disturbance  of  trade.  But  against  these  great  advantages  were  to 
be  set  off  hazards,  which  Somers  was  prepared  to  brave,  l>at  fi^n}  whidi  it 
is  not  strange  that  politicians  of  less  elevated  character  should  have  shnmk. 
The  course  which  he  recommended  to  his  colleagues  was  indeed  the  toitA 
for  the  country,  but  was  by  no  means  the  safest  for  themselves.  His  pbn 
could  not  be  successfid  unless  the  execution  were  sudden  :  the  execntioo 
could  not  Idc  sudden  if  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament  were  asked  tnd 
obtained  ;  and  to  take  a  step  of  such  fearful  importance  without  the  previoai 
sanction  of  Parliament  was  to  nm  the  risk  of  censure,  impeachment,  impri- 
sonment, ruin.  The  King  and  the  Lord  Keeper  were  alone  in  theConndL 
Even  Montague  quailed,  and  it  was  determined  to  do  nothing  withoot  the 
authority  of  the  legislature.  Montague  undertook  to  submit  to  the  Commom 
a  scheme,  which  was  not  indeed  without  dangers  and  inconveniences,  brt 
which  was  probably  the  l)cst  which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met.     Foley  wi«  on  that 
Meeting  of  day  again  chosen  Speaker.    On  the  following  day  he  was  presented 
ineiu"      and  approved.     The  King  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  Wj 
loyalty  of   skilfulIy  framed.     He  congratulated  his  hearers  on  thesucce»<rf 
oK:onv**  the  campaign  on  the  Continent.     That  success  he  attributed,  in 
moiii.        language  which  must  have  gratified  their  feelings,  to  the  bravery  o( 
the  English  army.   He  spoke  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy.   He  inti- 
mated very  plainly  his  opinion  that  the  expense  ofrestoring  the  currency  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  State  :  but  he  declared  that  he  referred  the  whole  matter 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  Great  Council.     Before  he  concludwl  he  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and  warroW 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  excellent  choice  which  his  people  had  made. 
The  speech  was  received  with  a  low  but  very  significant  hum  of  assent  both 
from  above  ard  from  l)elow  the  bar,  and  was  as  favourably  received  by  the 
public  as  by  the  Parliament,  t     In  the  Commons  an  address  of  thanks  wu 
moved   by  Wharton,   faintly  opposed   by  Musgrave,   adopted  without  a 
division,  and  carried  up  by  the  whole  House  to  Kensington.     At  the  palace 
the  loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  showed  itself  in  a  way  which  would 
now  be  thought  hardly  consistent  with  senatorial  gravity.    When  refreshments 
were  handed  round  in  the  antechaml)er,  the  Speaker  filled  his  glass,  and 
proposed  two  toasts,  the  health  of  King  William,  and  confusion  to  King 
Lewis  ;  and  both  were  drunk  with  loud  acclamations.     Vet  near  obsen*ers 
could  perceive  that,  though  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were  as  a  bodv 
zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  though  they  were 
prepared  to  endure  everything  rather  than  see  their  country  again  reduced 
to  vassalage,  they  were  anxious  and  dispirited.     All  were  thinking  of  the 
state  of  the  coin  :  all  were  saying  that  somethinir  must  l)c  done  ;  and  all . 
acknowledged  that  they  <V\d  T\ot  Vwow  >n\\^\.  cq\\\«\\«.  i\oTv^.  '-•^  \  •x\«vaKris&i* 

♦  ^wxve\,  u.  VAT  -S-cvs .  :^ 

t  Commons'  JotimaAs.l^ov.  ^^,  aj.  -^^  ^^^  •  \:V.«'c.vx^^^i'.,  ^^^  ^ 
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said  a  .nember  who  expressed  what  many  felt,  "  that  the  nation  can  bear 
neither  the  disease  nor  the  cure.  "* 

There  was  indeed  a  minority  by  which  the  difficnhies  and  dangers  of  the 
country  were  seen  with  malignant  delight ;  and  of  that  minority  the  keenest, 
boldest,  and  most  factious  leader  was  Howe,  whom  porerty  had  made  more 
acrimonious  than  ever.    He  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  ;  and  the  Ministry, — for  that  word 
may  now  with  propriety  be  used, — ^readily  consented.     Indeed  the  great 
question  touching  tne  currency  could  not  be  brought  forward  more  con- 
veniently  than  in  such  a  Committee.    When  the  Speaker  had  left  the  chair, 
Howe  harangued  against  the  war  as  vehemently  as  he  had  in  former  years 
harangued  for  it.    He  called  for  peace,  peace  on  any  terms.    The  nation,  he 
said,  resembled  a  wounded  man,  fighting  desperately  on,  with  blood  flowing 
in  torrents.     During  a  short  time  the  spirit  might  bear  up  the  frame  :  but 
faintness  must  soon  come  on.    No  moral  energy  could  long  hold  out  against 
physical  exhaustion.     He  found  very  little  support.     The  great  majority  of 
nis  hearers  were  fully  determined  to  put  everything  to  hazard  rather  than 
submit  to  France.     It  was  sneeringly  remarked  that  the  state  of  his  own 
finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a  man  bleeding  to  deatli,  and 
that,  if  a  cordial  were  administered  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  salary,  he  would 
trouble  himself  little  about  the  drained  veins  of  the  commonwealth.     "  We 
did  not,"  said  the  Whig  orators,  "degrade  ourselves  by  suing  for  peace 
when  our  flag  was  chased  out  of  our  own  Channel,  when  Tourville's  fleet 
lay  at  anchor  in  Torbay,  when  the  Irish  nation  was  in  arms  against  us, 
when  every  post  from  the  Netherlands  brought  news  of  some  disaster,  when 
we  had  to  contend  against  the  genius  of  Louvois  in  the  Cabinet  and  of 
Luxemburg  in  the  field.     And  are  we  Xo  tum  suppliants  now,  when  no 
hostile  squadron  dares  to  show  itself  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  our 
arms  are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when  God  has  removed  the  great  states- 
man and  the  great  soldier  whose  abilities  long  frustrated  our  efforts,  and 
when  the  weakness  of  the  French  administration  indicates,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken,  the  ascendency  of  a  female  favourite  ?  "    Howe's  suggestion 
was  contemptuously  rejected  ;  and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  currency. f 

Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the  capital  never  rested  a  mo- 
ment.    Innumerable  pamphlets  and  broadsides  about  the  coin  lay  contro- 
on  the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  and  were  thrust  into  the  hands  vcrsr 
of  members  of  Parliament  in  the  lobby.    In  one  of  the  most  curious  !he*cui? 
and  amusinjg;  of  these  pieces  Lewis  and  his  ministers  are  introduced,    '"^'T'- 
expressing  the  greatest  alarm  lest  England  should  make  herself  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  ninepence  a  shilling, 
and  confidently  predicting  that,  if  the  old  standard  were  maintained,  there 
would  be  another  revolution.     Some  writers  vehemently  objected  to  the 
proposition  that  the  public  should  l)ear  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency : 
some  urged  the  government  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assimilating  the 
money  of  England  to  the  money  of  neighbouring  nations :  one  projector  was 
for  coining  guilders  :  another  for  coining  dollars.  % 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  continued  during  several 
anxious  days.    At  length  Montague,  after  defeating  first  those  who 
were  for  letting  things  remain  unaltered  till  the  peace,  and  then  m"nt^ 
those  who  were  for  the  little  shilling,  carried  eleven  resolutions  in  KJJ j^ji,. 
which  the  outlines  of  his  own  plan  were  set  forth.    It  was  resolved  ingthe 
that  the  money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recoined  according  to  *^""®"*t^- 
the  old  standard  both  of  weight  and  of  fineness ;  that  all  the  new  pieces 
•  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  26,  27,  28,  29,  1695  ;  L'Hermitage,  ^'^^  £?^  -^^^- 
t  Common'i*  Jo#teAls,  Nov.  28,  29,  1695  ;  L'Hermitage.  Dec.  fV 
X  VHcrmitaffc,  -jj— ^  '  Dec.  1%  1695  ;  An  Abstract  o^  v.\\e  Cowsv\\a.'C\oTv%Mv^\i^^v^% 
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should  be  milled ;  that  the  loss  on  the  clipped  pieces  should  be  home  by 
the  public ;  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  after  which  no  clipped  money  should 
pass,  except  in  payments  to  the  government ;  and  that  a  later  time  should 
be  fixed,  after  which  no  clipped  money  should  pass  at  alL  What  diviaoos 
took  place  in  the  Committee  cannot  bi  ascertained.  When  the  resolotkins 
were  reported  there  was  one  division.  It  was  on  the  Question  whether  the 
old  standard  of  weight  should  be  maintained.  The  Noes  were  a  handled 
and  fourteen ;  the  Ayes  two  hundred  and  twentv-five.* 

It  was  ordered  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  should  be  brought  in. 
A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  to  the  Com* 
monSy  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  proposed 
to  meet  the  expense  of  the  recoinage.     It  was  impossible  to  estimate  with 
precision  the  chaise  of  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped -money. 
But  it  was  certain  that  at  least  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be 
required.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  Bank  of  England  undertook 
to  advance  on  good  security.     It  was  a  maxim  received  among  financier 
that  no  security  which  the  government  could  offer  was  so  good  as  the  old 
hearth  money  had  been.     That  tax,  odious  as  it  was  to  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  paid  it,  was  remembered  with  regret  at  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  City.     It  occurred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  devise  an  impost  on  houses,  which  might  be  not  less  productive 
nor  less  certain  than  the  hearth  money,  but  which  might  press  less  heavily 
on  the  poor,  and  might  be  collected  by  a  less  vexatious  process.  The  number 
of  hearths  in  a  house  could  not  be  ascertained  without  domiciliary  visits. 
The  windows  a  collector  might  count  without  passing  the  threshold.    Mon- 
tague proposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  cottages,  who  had  been  cruelly  bar- 
assied  by  the  chimney  men,  should  be  altogether  exempted  from  the  new 
duty.     His  plan  was  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  the  House  without  a  division.     Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  window  tax,  a  tix  which,  though  doubtless  a  great  evil,  must  be  cx)n- 
sidered  as  a  blessing  when  compared  with  the  curse  from  which  it  was  the 
means  of  rescuing  the  nation .+ 

Thus  far  things  had  gone  smoothly.    But  now  came  a  crisis  which  required 
the  most  skilful  steering.     The  news  that  the  Parliament  and  the  govern- 
ment were  determined  on  a  reform  of  the  currency  produced  an  ignorant 
panic  among  the  common  people.     Every  man  wished  to  get  rid  of  his 
clipped  crowns  and  halfcrowns.     No  man  liked  to  take  them.     There  were 
brawls  approaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets  of  London.     The  Jacobites, 
always  lull  of  joy  and  hope  in  a  day  of  adversity  and  public  danger,  ran 
about  with  eager  looks  and  noisy  tongues.     The  health  of  King  James  was 
publicly  drunk  in  taverns  and  on  ale  benches.     Many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  had  hitherto  supported  the  government,  began  to  waver ;  and, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  difficulties  of  the  conjuncture,  a  dispute 
on  a  point  of  privilqje  arose  between  the  Houses.     The  Recoinage  feill, 
framed  in  conformity  with  Montague's  resolutions,  had  gone  up  to  the  Peers 
and  had  come  back  with  amendments,  some  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commons,  their  Lordships  had  no  right  to  make.     The  emergency  was  too 
serious  to  admit  of  delay.     Montague  brought  in  a  new  bill,  which  was  in 

between  the  French  King  and  his  Council  ooncerninjj  the  new  coin  that  is  intended  to  be 
made  in  England,  privately  sent  by  a  friend  of  the  Confederates  from  the  French  Court 
to  his  brother  at  Brussels,  Dec.  12, 1695  ;  A  Discourse  of  the  General  Notions  of  Money. 
Trade,  and  Exchanges,  by  Mr  Clement  of  Bristol :  A  Letter  from  an  Engli<ih  Merchant 
at  Amsterdam  to  his  friend  in  London  ;  A  Fund  for  preserving  and  suppiyinj;  our  Coin  : 
An  Essay  for  regulating  the  Com, \>y  \.  \.'.  KYio^posaMot  «ckV"^T«^^5.^'^"^^^^'^y«^^j  >traSb. 
jC't 900,000,  by  mending  the  Coin,  axxd  -yet  pt^stTNXTvf.  x!tvt  axvcvt^vx^v^Ti^jo^^^^rLYvL^^ 
dom.    These  are  a  few  of  the  Iracls  vr\\\cYv  vrtt^  d\^vrw\>\xv«A  ^mao%.mwCtt«%  «i\^^\v«wws 

at  thifi  conjuncture.  ,  .„        .  .r>.^^    3c   *    V^l 

♦  Commons'  ToumaK  "Dec  10,  1695  ;  l^Hermxta^t.,  ^'^c  ^,  x*,  VV 
f  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  13,  1695. 
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fact  his  former  bill  modified  in  some  points  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Lords : 
the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly  contented  with  the  new  bill,  passed  it  with- 
out any  alteration  ;  and  the  royal  assent  was  immediately  given.  The  fourth 
of  May,  a  date  long  remembered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and  especially  in 
the  capital,  was  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  government  would  cease  to 
receive  the  clipped  money  in  payment  of  taxes.* 

The  principles  of  the  Recoinage  Act  are  excellent  But  some  of  the  details, 
both  of  that  Act  and  of  asupplementary  Act  which  was  passed  at  a  later  period 
of  the  session,  seem  to  prove  that  Montague  had  not  fully  considered  what 
legislation  can,  and  what  it  cannot,  effect.  For  example,  he  persuaded  the 
Parliament  to  enact  that  it  should  be  penal  to  give  or  take  more  than  twenty- 
two  shillings  for  a  guinea.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  this  enact- 
ment was  not  suggested  or  approved  by  Locke.  He  well  knew  that  the  high 
price  of  gold  was  not  the  evil  which  afnicted  the  State,  but  merely  a  symptom 
of  that  evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  would  inevitably  follow,  and 
could  by  no  human  power  or  ingenuity  be  made  to  precede,  the  recoinage 
of  the  silver.  In  fact,  the  penalty  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  what- 
ever. Till  the  milled  silver  was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  continued,  in  spite 
of  the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty  shillings.  When  the  milled  silver  became 
plentiful,  the  price  of  the  guinea  fell ;  and  the  fall  did  not  stop  at  twenty- 
two  shillings,  but  continued  till  it  reached  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence. f 

Early  in  February  the  panic  which  had  been  caused  by  the  first  debates 
on  the  currency  subsided  ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  fourth  of  May,  the 
want  of  money  was  not  very  severely  felt.  The  recoinage  began.  Ten  fur- 
naces were  erected  in  a  garden  behind  the  Treasury,  which  was  then  a  part 
of  Whitehall,  and  which  lay  between  the  Banquetting  House  and  the  river. 
Every  day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and  shillings  were  here 
turned  mto  massy  ingots  which  were  instantly  sent  off  to  the  mint  in  the 
Tower,  i 

With  the  fate  of  tlie  law  which  restored  the  currency  was  closely  con- 
nected the  fate  of  another  law,  which  had  been  several  years  under  passing  of 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  had  caused  several  warm  dis-  J^J^'i-nj, 
putes  between  the  hereditary  and  the  elective  branch  of  the  legis-  Trials  in 
lature.     The  session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  Bill  for  JfS  ^^ 
regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  laid  on  the  Treason, 
table  of  the  Commons.     Of  the  debates  which  followed  nothing  is  known 
except  one  interesting  circumstance  which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition. 
Among  those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared  conspicuous  a  young  Whig  of 
high  rank,  of  ample  fortune,  and  of  great  abilities  which  had  been  assi- 
duously improved  by  study.     This  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,    Lord 
Ashley,  eldest  son  of'^the  second  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  grandson  of  that 
renowned  politician  who  had,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  at  one 
time  the  most  unprincipled  of  ministers,  and  at  another  the  most  unprincipled 
of  demagogues.      Ashley  had  just  been  returned  to  Parliament   for   the 

•  Slat.  7  Gul.  3,  c  1 ;  Lordi'  and  Commons'  Journals ;  L'Hermirage,  -j-^— ^''  Jan. 

f7>  4S>  ll«  1696.  L' Hermitage  describes  in  strong  language  the  extreme  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  dispute  between  the  Houses  : — "  La  longueur  qu'il  y  a  dans  cette  aflfaire 
est  d'autant  plus  d^sagrtfable  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  sujet  Rur  lequel  le  peuple  en  gifn^l 
pui>se  souffirir  plus  d'mcommodit^  puisqu'il  n'y  a  personne  qui,  h  tous  moments,  n'aye 
occasion  de  I'esprouver." 

t  That  Locke  was  not  a  party  to  the  attempt  to  make  gold  cheaper  by  penal  laws,  I 
infer  from  a  passage  in  which  he  notices  Lowndes's  complaints  about  the  nigh  price  of 
guineas.  "  The  only  remedy,"  says  Locke,  "  for  that  mischief,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
others,  is  the  putting  an  end  to  the  passing  of  clipp'd  money  by  tale."  Locke's  Further 
Considerations.  That  the  penalty  proved,  as  mieht  have  been  expected,  inefficacious, 
appears  from  several  passives  in  the  despatches  of  L'HermitaKC,  and  even  from  Haynes's 
Bnef  Memoires,  though  I^ynes  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  Montague. 

X  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  \\^  1696. 
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Iiorongn  of  PdoIc,  and  was  in  hk  iwenty  fiflli  year.  In  Ihe  course  of  hla 
■speech  he  faltered,  sUmtnered,  and  iieeifiedla  lose  Ihe  thread  of  his  reason- 
ing.  The  House,  Iheii,  ai  no*,  indnigent  to  novices,  and  then,  as  now, 
well  aware  (hat,  an  a  first  appearance,  the  hesitation  which  is  Ihe  eflecl  of 
modesty  and  sensibilily  is  qnile  as  promisitig  a  <ngn  as  volubility  of  nltcr- 
iince  and  ease  of  manner,  encouraged  him  lo  proceed.  "  How  cnn  I.  Sir," 
said  the  young  orator,  recovering  himself,  "producensirongct-aiEnmenlin 
favour  of  this  till  llian  my  ownfaunre?  My  fortune,  my  character,  my  life,  are 
not  at  stake.  I  am  s{K;aklng  lo  an  audience  svhose  kindness  might  wdl 
inspire  me  with  courage.    ,*■'•  •■  ?re  nervouaiess,  from  mere  want 

of  practice  in  addressing  b  \  have  lost  ray  recollectioti ;  I 

»m  unable  to  go  on  with  n  v  helplew,  then,  must  I>e  n  poor 

man  who,  never havingopMi  lie,  is  called  upon  lo  reply,  with- 

out a  momenl's  preparation  d  most  experienced  advocBt« 

in  Ihe  kingdom,  and  \vho»  ^  .ralTsed  by  the  thonght  that,  if 

he  fails  to  convince  his  heai  few  hours  die  on  a  gBlloK-»,  nnd 

leave  l>eggnry  and  infamy  16  iearesl  to  him  I "     It  may  reason- 

ably W  suspected  Ihat  AiHic  *nd  ihe  ingenious  tisc  which  he 

mode  of  it  had  been  carefully  )iic<iicaiLiiici!l.     His  speech,  however,  made  a 

Seal  impression,  and  probably  raised  expectation-;  which  were  not  rulFitlei), 
is  health  was  delicate  :  his  taste  was  refined  even  lo  faslidiousiiess  :  he  soon 
left  politics  lo  men  whose  bodies  and  minds  were  of  coarser  texture  Ilian  his 
own,  gave  himself  up  lo  mere  intellcctnal  luxury,  lost  himself  in  the  mazes 
of  the  old  Academic  philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviving  Ihe  old 
Academic  eloquence,     llis  diction,  affected  and  florid,  but  often  singularly 

■ .     -     .    .      iny  young  enthusiasts.     He  had  ivil 

s  life  was  -.liort  ;  but  he  Jived  loni; 
enough  to  liecome  the  founder  of  a  new  seel  of  EngHsh  freethinkers,  diamein- 
cally  O|)poseil  in  opinions  and  feelings  to  that  sect  of  freethinkers  of  which 
J  lobbes  was  the  oracle.  During  many  years  the  Characteristics  continuwl 
to  lie  tlie  Gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimental  nnbelievers,  while  the  Gospel 
of  coldblooilcd  and  liaruheaded  unbelievers  was  the  Leviathan.* 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost,  went  llirough  the  Commons. 
withoni  a  division,  and  was  carried  up  lo  Ihe  Lord^.  It  soon  came  Kick  wiili 
the  long  disputed  clause  altering  the  const  it  lit  ion  of  the  Covirt  r-f  the  I^inl 
Iligli  Steward.  A  strong  [)any  among  the  representatives  of  the  jieople  was 
fllilT  unwilling  lo  grant  any  new  privilege  lo  the  nobility;  Init  l  lie  moment 
was  critical.  1'lie  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen  iMtncen  the  Houses 
touching  the  Kecolnage  Bill  had  produced  inconveniences  which  might 
well  alarm  even  a  bold  politician.  It  was  itecessary  to  purchase  coiice<sion 
liy  concession.  The  Commons,  liy  a  hundred  and  nincly-two  vf.tes  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  agreed  lo  the  amendment  on  which  the  Lords  had,  during 
four  years,  so  obilinately  iiisiste<l ;  and  the  I.ords  in  return  imnicdintely 
passed  the  Kccoiiiage  Kill  without  any  amendment. 

There  had  lieen  much  contention  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  new  system 
of  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  shoukl  come  into  operation  ;  and  the 
bill  had  once  lieen  lost  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  on  this  point.  Many 
persons  were  of  opinion  that  the  cliange  ought  not  to  take  place  till  the 
close  of  llie  war.  It  wa»  notorious,  they  said,  that  the  fureign  enemy  was 
abetted  by  many  tmitors  at  home  ;  and,  at  such  a  lime,  the  severity  of  the 
laws  which  prolecle<l  the  commonwealth  against  the  machinations  of  bad 
citizens  ought  not  to  lie  relaxed.  It  was  at  last  determined  that  the  new 
r^dations  ■ilimild  take  effect  on  the  twenty-fifih  of  March,  the  first  day, 
according  to  the  old  Calendar,  of  the  year  1696. 
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On  the  tweiily-fir>t  of  January  the  Rccoinage  Bill  and  the  Bill  for  reflat- 
ing Trials  in  coses  of  High  Treason  received  the  royal  assent.  On  Pariia- 
the  following  day  the  Commons  repaired  to  Kensington  on  an  errand  [JJJ^. 
by  no  means  agreeable  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  King.  They  Ings  touch- 
were,  as  a  body,  fnlly  resolved  to  support  him,  at  whatever  cost  and  at  JjSmof 
whatever  hazard,  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  foe.  But  they  ^^Jpj^ 
were,  as  indeed  every  assembly  of  five  hnndred  and  thirteen  English  wiiJ^to 
gentlemen  that  could  by  any  process  have  been  brought  together  must  i*«>rt>«»d- 
have  Ixfen,  jealous  of  the  favour  which  he  showed  to  the  friends  of  his  youth. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  placing  the  house  of  Benthick  on  a  level  in  wealth  and 
dignity  with  the  honses  of  Howard  and  Seymour,  of  Russell  and  Cavendish. 
Some  of  the  fairest  hereditary  domains  of  the  Crown  had  been  granted  to  Port- 
land, not  without  murmuring  on  the  part  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Nothing 
had  been  done,  it  is  true,  which  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  with  a  long  series  of  precedents.  Every  English  sovereign  had, 
from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  lands  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
virtue  of  his  office  as  his  private  property.  Every  family  that  had  been 
great  in  England,  from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had  been  enriched 
by  royal  deeds  of  gift.  Charles  the  Second  had  carved  ducal  estates  for  his 
bastards  out  of  his  hereditary  domain.  Nor  did  the  Bill  of  Rights  contain 
a  word  which  could  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect 
liberty  to  alienate  the  manors  and  forests  of  the  Crown.  At  first,  therefore, 
William's  liberality  to  his  countr)mien,  though  it  canned  much  discontent, 
called  forth  no  remonstrance  from  the  Parliament.  But  he  at  length  went 
too  far.  In  1695  ^^^  ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make  out  a  war- 
rant granting  to  Portland  a  magnificent  estate  in  Denbighshire.  This  estate 
was  said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  annual 
income,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  six  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
the  annual  rent  which  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  was  only  six  and  eight- 
pence.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  With  the  property  were  insepar- 
ably connected  extensive  royalties,  which  the  people  of  North  Wales  conld 
not  patiently  sec  m  the  hands  of  any  subject.  More  than  a  century  liefore 
Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part  of  the  same  territory  <m  her  favourite  I^i- 
cester.  On  that  occasion  the  population  of  Denbighshire  had  risen  in 
arms  ;  and,  after  much  tumult  and  several  executions,  Leicester  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  resign  his  mistress's  gift  back  to  her.  The  opposition  to 
Portland  was  less  violent,  but  not  less  effective.  Some  of  the  chief  gentle- 
men of  the  principality  made  strong  representations  to  the  ministers  through 
whose  offices  the  warrant  had  to  pass,  and  at  length  brought  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  I^wer  House.  An  address  was  unanimously 
voted  requesting  the  King  to  stop  the  grant :  Portland  begged  that  he  might 
not  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute  between  his  master  and  the  Parliament ;  and 
the  King,  though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of  the  nation.* 

This  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated  without  an  open  quarrel, 
left  much  sore  feeling.  The  King  was  angry  with  the  Commons,  and  still 
more  angry  with  the  Whig  ministers  who  had  not  ventured  to  defend  his 
grant.  The  loyal  affection  which  the  Parliament  had  testified  to  him  during 
the  first  days  of  the  session  had  perceptibly  cooled  ;  and  he  was  almost  as 
unpiopular  as  he  had  ever  been,  when  an  event  took  place  which  suddenly 
brought  l>ack  to  him  the  hearts  of  millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as 

*  Commons'  Journals  Jan.  14,  17,  23,  1696  ;  L'Hermitage.  Jan.  W  ;  Glorli  Cambrue, 
or  Speech  of  a  Bold  Kriton  against  a  Dutch  Prince  of  Wales,  1703;  Life  of  the  late 
Honourable  Robert  Price,  &c.,  1734.  Price  was  the  bold  Briton  whose  speech — never,  I 
believe,  spoken — was  printed  in  1702.  He  would  have  better  deserved  to  be  called  bold, 
if  he  had  published  his  impertinence  while  William  was  living.  The  Life  of  Price  is  a 
miserable  performance,  full  of  blunders  and  anachronisms. 
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much    the   idol     of    the    nation    as    he     bad    been    at     the     end     of 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in  the  preceding  spring 
Two  jjico-  ''"^  ^i:'n  givtti  up  in  consequence  of  William's  ilepsiture  for  ihe 
biK^B  Continent.  I'he  plan  of  insurrection  winch  had  been  rormed  in  llie 
lonMd-  summer  had  been  given  up  for  want  of  help  from  Foince.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  autumn  both  plani  were  resumed.  William  had  re- 
turned  lo  England  ;  and  the  possibility  of  e^ttiiig  rid  of  hini  by  a  lucky  shot 
or  stab  was  again  Keriously  discussed.  The  French  troops  had  gone  inta 
winter  quarters  ;  and  the  force  which  Chamock  had  in  vain  demanded  while 
war  was  raging  round  Namnr,  might  now  be  lipared  without  inconvenience. 
Now,  therefore,  a  plot  was  laid,  more  formidable  than  any  that  had  yet 
threatened  the  throne  and  the  life  of  WiUiam  ;  or  mther,  as  has  more  than 
once  happened  in  our  history,  two  plots  were  laid,  one  within  the  other. 
The  object  of  the  greater  plot  wutn  open  insurrection,  an  insurrection  which 
was  to  be  supported  by  n  foreign  anny.  In  this  plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites 
of  note  were  mote  or  less  concerned.  Some  laid  in  arms ;  some  bonght 
horses  :  some  mnde  lists  oftheservantsandtenonls  in  whom  they  could  place 
firm  reliance.  The  less  ivarlilte  members  of  the  party  could  at  [east  lake  off 
bumpers  lo  the  King  over  the  water,  and  intimate  by  significant  shnigs  and 
whispers  that  he  would  not  be  over  the  water  long.  It  was  universally  re- 
marked that  the  maleconlenls  looked  wiser  than  usual  when  they  were  sobur, 
and  bragged  more  loadly  than  usual  when  they  were  dnink.f  To  the 
smaller  plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the  murder  of  William,  only  a  few 
select  traitors  were  privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction  of  .T  leader  specially  sent  from 
Btrwitk's  Sainl  Germains.  The  more  honourable  mission  was  entrusted  to 
pi«.  Beriviclt.     He  was  chareed  to  communicate  with  the  Jacobite  no- 

bility and  gentry,  to  ascertain  what  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field, 
and  to  fix  a  time  for  the  rising.  He  was  authorised  lo  assure  them  that  the 
French  government  was  collecting  troops  and  transports  at  Calais,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  a  rebellion  had  broken  ool  in  England, 
his  father  would  embark  with  twelve  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  and  would 
be  anion);  them  in  a  few  hours. 

A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an  emissary  of  lower  rank,  but  of 
ThiAiHU-  great  address,  activity,  and  courage.  This  was  Sir  Gcoroe  llar- 
wjuUoii  clay,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served  with  credit  under  Dundee, 
si?C<«i:<  and  who,  when  the  war  in  the  Highlands  had  ended,  had  retireil 
'»"'^>-  to  St  Germains.  Barclay  was  called  info  the  royal  closet,  and  re- 
ceived his  orders  from  the  royal  lips.  He  was  directed  to  steal  across  the 
Channel  and  to  repair  to  l.ondon.  He  was  told  that  a  few  select  officer^ 
and  soldiers  sliould  speedily  follow  him  by  twos  and  threes.  That  they 
migiit  have  no  difBcidiy  in  finding  him,  he  was  to  walk,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  after  nii;hlfall,  with  a  while 
handkerchief  hanging  from  his  coat  pocket.  He  was  furnished  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  with  a  commission,  which  was  not  only  signed, 
but  written  from  beginning  to  end,  by  James  himself.  This  commission 
authorised  the  bearer  to  do  from  time  to  time  sucli  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that  Prince's  adherents  asshotdd  most  conduce  to 
the  service  of  the  King.  What  explanation  of  these  very  comprehensive 
words  was  orally  given  by  James  we  are  not  informetl. 


\ 
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Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Germains  should  cause  any  suspicion, 
it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way  of  life  had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at  Paris.*  He  set  out  with  eight 
nundred  pounds  in  his  portmanteau,  hastened  to  the  coast,  and  embarked 
on  board  of  a  privateer  which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as  a  r^[ular 
packet  boat  between  France  and  England.  This  vessel  conveyed  him  to  a 
desolate  spot  in  Romney  Marsh.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  landing-place 
a  smuggler  named  Hunt  lived  on  a  dreary  and  unwholesome  fen  where  ne  had 
no  nei^bours  but  a  few  rude  fishermen  and  shepherds.  His  dwelling  was 
singularly  well  situated  for  a  contraband  traffic  in  French  wares.  Cargoes 
of  Lyons  silk  and  Valenciennes  lace  sufficient  to  load  thirty  packhorses  had 
repeatedly  been  landed  in  that  dismal  solitude  without  attracting  notice. 
But,  since  the  Revolution,  Hunt  had  discovered  that  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo 
of  traitors  paid  best  His  lonely  abode  became  the  resort  of  men  of  high 
consideration,  Earls  and  Barons,  Knights  and  Doctors  of  Divinity.  Some 
of  them  lodged  many  days  under  his  roof  while  waiting  for  a  passage.  A 
clandestine  post  was  established  between  his  house  and  London.  The  cou- 
riers were  constantly  going  and  returning  :  they  performed  their  journeys 
up  and  down  on  foot :  but  they  appeared  to  be  gentlemen  ;  ana  it  was 
whispered  that  one  of  them  was  the  son  of  a  titled  man.  The  letters  from 
Saint  Germains  were  few  and  small.  Those  directed  to  Saint  Germains 
were  numerous  and  bulky  :  thev  were  made  up  like  parcels  of  millinery,  and 
were  buried  in  the  morass  till  tney  were  called  for  by  the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1696 ;  and  hence  he  took  the  road  to 
London.  He  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a  tall  young  man,  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  who  produced  credentiab  of  the  highest  authority. 
This  stranger  too  proceeded  to  London.  Hunt  afterwards  discovered  that 
his  humble  roof  had  had  the  honoiur  of  sheltering  the  Duke  of  Berwick. f 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was  difficult  and  hazardous  ;  and 
he  omitted  no  precaution.  He  had  been  little  in  London  ;  and  his  face  was 
consequently  unknown  to  the  agents  of  the  government.  Nevertheless  he 
had  several  lodeings :  he  disguised  himself  so  well  that  his  oldest  friends 
would  not  have  known  him  by  broad  daylight ;  and  yet  he  seldom  ventured 
into  the  streets  except  in  the  dark.  His  chief  agent  was  a  monk  who,  under 
several  names,  heard  confessions  and  said  masses  at  the  risk  of  his  neck. 
This  man  intimated  to  some  of  the  zealots  with  whom  he  consorted  that  a 
special  agent  of  the  royal  family  was  to  be  spoken  with  in  Covent  Garden, 
on  certain  nights,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  might  be  known  by  certain  signs.^ 
In  this  way  Barclay  became  acquainted  with  several  men  fit  for  his  purpose. 
The  first  persons  to  whom  he  fully  opened  himself  were  Chamock  and 
Parkyns.  He  talked  with  them  about  the  plot  which  they  and  some  of  their 
friends  had  formed  in  the  preceding  spring  against  the  life  of  William.  Both 
Chamock  and  Parkyns  declared  that  the  plan  then  laid  might  easily  be 
executed,  that  there  was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among  the  Royalists, 
and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  some  sign  of  His  Majesty  s  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He  showed  his  two  accomplices 
that  James  had  expressly  commanded  all  good  Englishmen,  not  only  to  rise 
in  arms,  not  only  to  make  war  on  the  usurping  government,  not  only  to  seize 
forts  and  towns,  but  also  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  other  acts  of  hostility 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royal  service.  These 
words,  Barclay  said,  plainly  authorised  an  attack  on  the  Prince's  person. 
Chamock  and  Parkyns  were  satisfied.  How  in  truth  was  it  possible  for 
them  to  doubt  that  James's  confidential  agent  correctly  interpreted  James's 
expressions  ?    Nay,  how  was  it  possible  lor  them  to  understand  the  large 

*  Harris's  deposition,  March  a8,  1696.  t  Hunt's  deposition. 

\  Fisher's  and  Harris's  depositions- 
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words  of  the  cominis^ioii  in  any  aeuNC  bul  one,  even  if  Buclay  had  not  been 
there  to  ai'l  la  commentator?  If  indeed  the  subject  had  never  been  brought 
under  Jauicii's  con  side  ration,  it  might  perhaps  have  l>eeii  [bought  tlwt  llioic 
words  hod  dropped  fiooi  bis  pen  withijuC  any  definite  meaning.  But  he  liad 
been  n^icaccdly  apprised  ihal  some  of  his  friends  in  Engluid  meditated  a 
deed  of  blood,  and  tlut  they  were  waiting  only  for  bis  approbation.  They 
bod  importuned  biiu  Lo  speak  one  wold,  to  give  one  ugn.  lie  haii  long 
kept  »lir]ic<.- ;  »nj,  Mien  (hat  he  broke  silence,  he  merely  told  Ihcm  to  do 
whatever  mx^x  \k  beiielicial  to  himself  and  prejudicial  1o  the  usurper. 
They  h:i.|  hii  aulliurity  n.s  plainly  given  as  they  could  icasonably  expect  to 
have  it  ;;iven  in  sjich  a  case.* 

All  tliAl  remained  waa  to  find  a  taSicient  uumbcruf  courogeuus  and  tnisl- 
worthy  d,>i.^ian[s,  to  provide  horses  iiid  weaponii,  and  to  &t  (lie  hour  and 
ihe  place  of  tlio  slaughter.  Forty  men,  it  ivns  thought,  would  be  uifficient. 
Those  lrou|pcrs  of  James's  guard  who  liad  liready  (allowed  Barclay  acrom 
the  ChiLnncI  niiik  up  nearly  half  that  immber.  James  had  himself  seen  sime 
of  thesi.'  men  bL-fure  llieir  depaiture  from  Saint  GerniainK,  biui  given  (hem 
money  Tur  their  journey,  had  told  tiieoi  by  what  name  cadi  of  ihem  wu  to 
pass  in  England,  had  coiiunoMled  theni  lo  act  as  they  should  be  dirciaed  iiy 
Barclay,  and  had  infonncd  ihcm  where  Hardar  was  to  be  Tuund  and  liy  what 
tokens  lie  was  (o  be  knowo.f  They  were  ordered  to  depart  in  small  par- 
ties, and  to  assign  diflcrent  reasons  for  going.  Some  were  ill  :  some  were 
weary  of  the  service  :  Casscls,  one  of  the  most  noisy  and  profane  anion;' 
them,  announced  thai,  siiice  he  coutd  not  get  mililary  promotion,  he  should 
enter  at  the  Scotch  college,  and  study  for  a.  learned  profession.  Un<lersuch 
preteil.-<  about  twenty  )iicked  men  left  the  palace  of  James,  made  their  way 
by  liomney  .Marbh  lo  London,  and  found  their  captain  walkinp;  in  the  dim 
lamplight  of  the  Tiaua  withaliandkerchief  hanging  from  hl^^  pocket.  One  of 
ihe'iC  men  was  Ambrose  Kookwood,  who  held  the  rink  of  Brigadier,  and  who 
had  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  honour  :  ajiother  wa.<>  Major  John 
Beniardi,  an  advuututer  of  Genoese  extraction,  whose  name  has  derived  a 
melancholy  celebrity  from  a  punishment  so  strangely  prolonged  that  it  at 
length  shocked  a  generation  which  could  not  remeinlier  his  crime.f 

It  was  m  these  adventurers  from  France  that  Barclay  placed  his  chief 
ttuiit  In  a  moment  of  elation  he  once  called  them  bis  Janissaries,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  tliat  they  would  get  him  the  Geoi^e  and  Garter.  Bul  twenty 
more  assassins  at  least  were  wanted.  The  conspirators  probably  expected 
valuable  help  from  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  received  a  Colonel's  commis- 
Hon  signed  by  James,  and  had  been  most  active  in  enlisting  men  and  pro- 
viding arms  against  the  ilay  when  the  French  should  appear  on  (he  coast  of 
Kent.  The  design  was  imparted  to  him  ;  but  he  thought  it  so  rash,  and  aa 
likely  lo  bring  reproach  and  disaster  on  the  good  cause,  that  he  wmih)  lend 
no  assistance  to  his  friends,  though  he  kept  their  secret  religiously.  9  Char- 
nock  undertook  to  find  eight  brave  and  imsty  fellows.  He  communicated 
the  design  lo  Porter,  not  with  Barclay's  entire  approbation  ;  for  Barclay  a))- 
pears  to  have  thought  (hat  a  tavern  brawler  who  had  recently  been  in  prison 
lor  swaggering;  drunk  about  the  streets  and  huzzaing  in  honour  of  Ihe  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  hardly  lo  be  tntsled  wilh  a  secret  of  such  fearful  import. 
Porter  entered  into  the  plot  with  enthusiasm,  and  promised  lo  bring  in 
others  who  would  be  useful.  Among  those  whose  help  he  engaged  was 
his  servant  Thomas  Keyes.  Keyes  was  a  far  more  formidable  conspirator 
(han  niigiit  have  been  expected  from  his  station  in  life.    The  household  troops 

'  Barclay'^  njuniivc.  in  Ihe  Life  of  Jamei,  «.  iH  :  Paper  by  CliariiDcli  amoDg  (he 
Nainic  MSS  m  itie  Bodleian  Lilirary. 

I  H,)rrii'9  depDiJIJOil  Bernardi'^  alilntiioKraphv  is  not  U  all  La  be  truAed.  It  coh' 
aina  some  absurd  mislakes,  tnd  some  delibcrale  faWhooda.  \  See  hi--.  Irial, 
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generally  were  devoted  to  William  :  but  there  was  a  taint  of  disaffection 
among  the  Blues.  The  chief  conspirators  had  already  been  tampering  with 
some  Roman  Catholics  who  were  in  that  regiment ;  and  Keyes  was  excel- 
lently oualified  to  bear  a  part  in  this  work :  for  he  had  formerly  been  trum- 
peter of  the  corps,  and  though  he  bad  quitted  the  service,  he  still  kept  up  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  old  soldiers  in  whose  company  he  had  lived 
at  free  quarter  on  the  Somersetshire  farmers  after  the  battle  of  Sedgcmoon 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not  himself  take  a  share  in  the 
work  of  death.  But  he  employed  himself  in  ])roviding  horses,  saddles,  and 
weapons  for  his  younger  and  more  active  accomplices.  In  this  department 
of  business  he  was  assisted  by  Charles  Cranbourne,  a  person  who  had  long 
acted  as  a  broker  between  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt  in  cutlery 
and  firearms.  Special  oiders  were  given  by  Barclay  that  the  swords  sliould  be 
made  rather  for  stabbing  than  for  slashing.  Barclay  himself  enlisted  Edward 
Lowick,  who  had  been  a  Major  in  the  Irish  army,  and  who  had,  since  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  l>een  living  obscurely  in  London.  The  monk  who 
had  l)een  Barclay's  first  confidant  recommended  two  busy  Papists,  Richard 
Fisher  and  Christopher  Knightley  ;  and  this  recommendation  was  thought  suf- 
ficient Knightley  drew  in  Edward  King,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of 
hot  and  restless  temper  ;  and  King  procured  the  ajisistance  of  a  French 
gambler  and  bully  named  De  la  Rue. 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held  frequent  meetings  at  treason 

taverns,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  plan  of  operations.       Several  schemes 

were  proposed,  a])plauded,  and,  on  full  consideration,  abandoned.     At  one 

time  it  was  thought  that  an  attack  on  Kensington  House  at  dead  of  night 

might  probably  be  successful.     The  outer  wall  might  easily  be  scaled.     If 

once  forty  armed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the  palace  would  soon  be  stormed  or 

set  on  fire.     Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  strike  the  blow 

on  a  Sunday  as  William  went  from  Kensington  to  attend  divine  sei-vice  at 

the  chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace.     The  murderers  might  assemble  on  the 

ground  where  Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  Place  now  stand.     Just  as  the 

royal  coach  passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  was  about  to  enter  what  has 

since  been  called  the  Green  Park,  thirty  of  the  conspirators,  well  mounted, 

mi<;ht  fall  on  the  guards.     The  guards  were  ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty. 

They  would  be  taken  completely  by  surprise  ;  and  probably  half  of  them 

would  be  shot  or  cut  down  before  they  could  strike  a  Wow.     Meanwhile  ten 

or  twelve  resolute  men  on  foot  would  stop  the  carriage  by  shooting  the 

horses,  and  would  then  without  difficulty  despatch  the  King.      At  last  the 

preference  was  given  to  a  plan  originally  sketched  by  Fisher  and  put  into 

shape  by  Porter.     William  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  Saturday  from 

Kensington  to  hunt  in  Richmond  Park.     There  was  then  no  bridge  over 

the  Thames  between  London  and  Kingston.     The  King  therefore  went,  in 

a  coach  escorted  by  some  of  his  body  guards,  through  Tumham  Green  to 

the  river.     There  lie  took  lx)at,  crossed  the  water,  and  found  another  coach 

and  another  set  of  guards  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  Surrey  side.  The  first 

coach  and  the  first  set  of  guards  awaited  his  return  on  the  northern  bank. 

The  conspirators  ascertained  with  great  precision  the  whole  order  of  these 

journeys,  and  carefully  examined  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames. 

1  hey  thought  that  they  should  attack  the  King  with  more  advantage  on  the 

Middlesex  than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  returning  than  when 

he  was  going.     For,  when  he  was  going,  he  was  often  attended  to  the  water 

side  by  a  great  retinue  of  lords  and  gentlemen  :  but  on  his  return  he  had 

only  his  guards  about  him.     The  place  and  time  were  fixed.     The  place  was 

to  be  a  narrow  and  windijig  lane  leading  from  the  landing-place  on  the  north 

of  the  river  to  Tumham  Green.     The  spot  may  still  be  easily  found.     The 

*  Fisher's  deposition  :  Knightley's  <lq;>osition  ;  Cranbourne's  tri^l ;  Dc  la  Rue's  deposition. 
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{•round  has  ance  lieen  drained  by  trendies.  But  in  Ihe  wvcnleenlh  cenlury 
it  was  a  quagmire,  thiaugh  wbich  the  royal  coach  was  with  difliculty  lugged 
at  a.  Tool's  pace.  The  Mmewss  Id  be  the  aflemoon  of  Saturday  the  firteenth 
of  Februaty.  On  that  day  the  Forty  were  to  assemble  in  small  parties  ttt 
public  houses  near  llie  Green.  When  the  signal  was  given  that  the  (mch 
was  approaching,  they  were  to  take  hotse  and  repair  to  their  posts.  As  the 
cavalt^e  came  up  the  lane,  Cfaamock  was  to  attack  the  guards  in  the  rear, 
Kookwood  on  one  llaiik,  Poner  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclay,  with 
eight  trusty  men,  wifl  lo  stop  the  coach  and  to  do  the  deed.  That  no  move- 
ment of  the  King  might  escape  notice,  two  orderlies  were  appointed  lo 
watch  the  palace.  0\vl  of  these  men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleminc,  named 
Dutant.  was  espe':i:iny  charged  to  keep  Barclay  well  inrormed.  The  other, 
whose  business  w.is  io  tommunicale  with  Chamock,  was  a  ruffian  named 
Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the  Irish  army,  had  received  n  severe  wound 
in  the  breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  aciiount  of  that  wound,  bore  a  savage 
personal  hatred  to  William.* 

While  Barclay  •nas  making  ill  his  arrangementSi  for  the  assassination,  Ber- 
Fauutt  irf  ^"^  *^  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Jacohitc  aristocracy  to  rise 
Bcnrick'i  in  arms.  Hut  this  was  no  easj  task.  Several  consultations  were 
^^-  held  ;  and  there  was  one  mat  muster  of  the  jMrty  under  the  pre- 

tence of  a  masqwetadc,  for  which  tickets  v.ere  dislribuied  nmong  the 
initiated  at  one  guinea  each.+  All  ended  however  in  talking,  singing,  and 
drinkin;;.  Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  indeed  declared  that  they  would 
draw  their  swords  for  their  rightful  Sovereign  as  soon  as  their  rightful 
Sovereign  was  in  the  island  with  a  French  army ;  and  Berwick  had  been 
empowered  to  assure  them  that  a  French  army  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  they 
had  drawn  the  sword.  But  between  what  they  asked  and  what  he  wa<t 
authorised  to  grant  there  was  a  difference  which  admitted  of  no  compromise. 
Lewis,  situated  as  he  was,  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelve  thousand  excellent 
soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of  promise<i.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in 
1690  -,  and  yet,  when  the  fleet  of  Tourville  hod  appeared  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  the  western  counties  had  risen  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the 
government,  and  not  a  single  malecontent  had  dared  to  utter  a  whisper  in 
favour  of  the  invaders.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in  169Z  ;  and  to 
the  confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  those  promises  was  to  be  attributed 
the  great  disaster  of  La  Hugue.  The  French  King  would  not  be  deceived 
a  third  time.  He  would  gladly  help  the  Enj^Hsh  royalists  ;  but  he  must  first 
see  them  help  themselves.  There  was  much  reason  in  this  ;  and  there  was 
reason  also  in  what  the  Jacobites  urged  on  the  other  side.  If,  they  said,  they 
were  lo  rise,  without  a  single  disciplined  regiment  lo  back  them,  against  an 
usurper  supported  by  a  regular  army,  they  should  alt  be  cut  to  pieces  before 
ihe  news  that  they  were  up  could  reach  France.  As  Berwick  could  hold 
out  no  hope  that  there  would  l)e  an  invasion  l>efore  there  was  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  as  his  English  friends  were  immovable  in  their  dclerminalion  that 
there  should  be  no  insurrection  till  there  was  an  invasion,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  here,  and  became  impatient  lo  depart. 

He  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  because  the  fifteenth  of  February 
drew  near.  For  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  assassins,  and 
was  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  details  of  Ihe  crime  which  was  to  be  per- 
petrated on  ihal  day.  lie  was  generally  considered  as  a  man  of  sturdy  and 
even  ungracious  integrity.  But  lo  such  a  degree  had  his  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  been  perverted  by  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  family,  and  by  his 
respect  for  the  lessons  of  his  priests,  that  he  did  not,  as  he  has  himself  in- 
genuously confessed,  think  that  he  lay  ander  any  obligation  to  dissuade  the 
murderers  from  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  He  had  indeed  only  one 
'  Stc  the  trials  ud  depoutieu.  t  L'Hemiiive,  Mucb  i^,  i£^ 
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objection  to  their  design  ;  and  that  objection  he  kept  to  himself.  It  was 
simply  this,  that  all  who  were  concerned  were  very  likely  to  be  hanged. 
That,  however,  was  their  affair ;  and  if  they  chose  to  run  such  a  risk  in  the 
good  cause,  it  was  not  his  business  to  discourage  them.  His  mission  was 
quite  distinct  from  theirs :  he  was  not  to  act  with  them  ;  and  he  had  nc 
inclination  to  suffer  with  them.  He  therefore  hastened  down  to  Romnej 
Marsh,  and  crossed  to  Calais.* 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a  descent  on  Kent.  Troops 
filled  the  town  :  transports  filled  the  port.  BoufHers  had  been  ordered  to 
repair  thither  from  Flanders,  and  to  take  the  command.  James  himself 
was  daily  expected.  In  fact  he  had  already  left  Saint  Germains.  Berwick, 
however,  would  not  wait.  He  took  the  road  to  Paris,  met  his  father  at 
Clermont,  and  made  a  full  report  of  the  state  of  things  in  England.  His 
embassy  had  failed  :  the  Royalist  nobility  and  gentry  seemed  resolved  not 
to  rise  till  a  French  army  was  in  the  island  :  but  there  was  still  a  hope  :  news 
would  probably  come  within  a  few  days  that  the  usurper  was  no  more  ;  and 
such  news  would  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  James  determined 
to  go  on  to  Calais,  and  there  to  await  the  event  of  Barclay's  plot.  Berwick 
hastened  to  Versailles  for  the  purpose  of  giving  explanations  to  Lewis.  What 
the  nature  of  the  explanations  was  we  know  from  Berwick's  own  narrative. 
He  plainly  told  the  French  King  that  a  small  band  of  loyal  men  would  in  a 
short  time  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great  enemy  of  France.  The 
next  courier  might  bring  tidings  of  an  event  which  would  probably  subvert 
the  English  government  and  dissolve  the  European  coalition.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  a  prince  who  ostentatiously  affected  the  character  of  a 
devout  Christian  and  of  a  courteous  knight  would  instantly  have  taken 
measures  for  conveying  to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps  might  still  arrive 
in  time,  and  would  have  severely  reprimanded  the  guests  who  had  so  grossly 
abused  his  hospitality.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had 
he  been  asked  to  give  his  sanction  to  a  murder  he  would  probably  have  refused 
with  indignation.  But  he  was  not  moved  to  indignation  by  learning  that, 
without  his  sanction,  a  crime  was  likely  to  be  committed  which  would  be  far 
more  beneficial  to  his  interests  than  ten  such  victories  as  that  of  Landen. 
He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet  should  be  in  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he  anticipated.  At  Calais  James  waited 
with  still  more  impatience  for  the  signal  that  his  nephew  was  no  more. 
That  signal  was  to  be  given  by  a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  already  prepared 
on  the  cliffs  of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visible  across  the  straits,  t 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  always  attended  such  conspiracies 
as  that  of  Barclay  and  Chamock.     The  English  regard  assassina-  Detection 
tion,  and  have  during  some  ages  regarded  it,  with  a  loathing  Assassina. 
peculiar  to  themselves.     So  English  Indeed  is  this  sentiment,  that  »«>«»  i*»ot. 
it  cannot  even  now  be  called  Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent  period,  it  was  not 
Scotch.     In  Ireland  to  this  day  the  villain  who  shoots  at  l^is  enemy  from 
behind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from  justice  by  public  sympathy.     In 
Scotland  plans  of  assassination  were  often,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  successfully  executed,  though  known  to  great  numbers  of 
persons.     The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Rizzio,  of  Damley,  of  Murray,  of 
Jjharpe,  are  conspicuous  instances.    The  royalists  who  murdered  Lisle  in 
Switzerland  were  Irishmen  ;  the  royalists  who  murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid 
were  Irishmen  ;  the  royalists  who  murdered  Donslaus  at  the  Hague  were 
Scotchmen.  In  England  as  soon  as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden 

*  See  Berwick's  Memoirs. 

■^  Van  Cleverskirke,  \l^^^i  >^-     I  am  confident  that  no  sensible  and  impartial  per- 
son, after  attentively  reading  Berwick's  narrative  of  these  transactions,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  narrative  in  the  life  of  James  (ii.  544)  which  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the 
Original  Memoirs,  can  doubt  that  James  was  accessory  to  the  de&ipv  of  assassMaXvuvv 
VOL.  II  •j.'^ 
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in  the  rece««s  of  in\e  gloomT  •«<!  niccrnleit  lieati,  ilie  risl:  of  (lelection  and 
failure  becomes  enlreme.  Fclton  snd  Bellingham  icjiosed  Irusl  in  no  bHcmn 
being  ;  nnd  the;  werc^  Ihertfote  ftblp  to  accomplish  their  evil  pnrpoMs.  Sut 
Babinelon's  corspimcf  ^linM  Ellliiielli,  Fowke'ticoiispininiif^mst  JtU>M:\ 
Gerard's  conspiracr  ngnimt  Croniwdt,  Ibe  Rye  HotiseconspirHCy,  Deainrd^ 
ixnKpincy,  the  (.":i(o  HIretl  corspiracy,  were  nil  diseorered,  fTOstratei  bikJ 
punished.  In  truih  such  a  ctmiipiracy  is  here  exposed  to  equal  d>n;>er  from 
the  pood  and  from  the  bud  quotltie*  of  the  eoitsjriraior*.  Scireely  any 
Enciishmnn,  not  ndcrlf  destitute  of  cofrscrence  and  honour,  will  ei^agt  in 
a  plot  for  slnying  nn  unsnspeetii^  feHon-creittuTe ;  and  n  wrcldi  who  has 
neither  conseience  nor  honour  is  likely  to  think  much  on  tlic  danger  which 
he  inctiTS  by  belrg  ti-iie  to  hia  asKociales.  and  on  the  rcfntnls  whicli  he  nuxy 
obtain  by  IJeltayitif;  them.  There  are,  it  is  Iruc,  persons  in  «hom  relipoua 
or  political  fan:iijcisin  has  destroyed  all  moral  sensibility  on  one  pajlicnlsi 
point,  and  yet  has  left  that  lensibilily  generally  nntmpaired.  Such  a  person 
was  Digbr.  He  hnd  no  scrapie  aboiit  olowing  King.  Lords,  and  Commons 
into  (he  air.  Yet  to  hi*  accomplices  be  was  religiously  and  cMiralroiiiJy 
faithful  1  norctmldevcnihefearof  the  rack  exion  from  him  one  word  to  their 
prejudice.  But  iliis  nnion  of  depravity  and  bemism  IsYeiy  rare.  The  vast 
majority  of  tnen  »re  either  not  *idoua  enoQKh  or  not  TJrtuoin  enough  lo  be 
toyal  and  devoted  members  of  treacherotis  and  cruel  confederacies  ;  and,  if 
a  single  member  should  want  either  the  necessary  vice  or  the  necessary 
virtue,  the  whole  confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring  together  in  one  body 
fimy  Englishmen,  all  hardened  cutthroats,  and  yet  all  so  upright  and 
generous  that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence  nor  the  dread  of  the  gallows  can 
tempt  any  one  uf  them  to  be  false  to  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been  found,  and 
will,  it  i"  to  be  hoped,  always  be  found,  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too  bad  and  men  too 
good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret  as  his.  The  first  whose  heart  failed 
him  was  Fisher.  Even  before  the  time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been 
fixed,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told  that  lord  that  a  desipi 
was  forming  against  the  King's  life.  Some  days  later  F'ishcr  came  again  with 
more  precise  intelligence.  But  his  character  was  not  siith  as  entitled  him 
to  much  credit ;  and  the  knavery  of  Fuller,  of  \cning,  of  Witney,  and  of 
Taaffe,  had  made  men  of  sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots.  Tonland, 
therefore,  though  in  general  very  easily  Blarme<l  where  llie  safety  of  his 
master  and  friend  was  concerned,  seems  to  bate  thought  little  afcinit  the 
mailer.  But,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  Febmary,  he  received  a 
visit  from  a  person  whose  testimony  he  could  not  treat  lightly.  Tins  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  of  known  courage  and  honour,  named  Pender- 
grass.  He  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come  up  lo  town  from  Hampshire, 
in  eonseqtience  of  a  pressing  summons  from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  un- 
principled as  he  wa^.  had  In  Pende^rass  been  a  most  kind  friend,  iniieeil 
almost  a  father.  In  a  Jacobite  insnnection  Pendeivrass  would  probably 
have  been  one  of  the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with  horror  tlial  he  was 
eitpected  to  bear  a  part  in  a  wicked  and  shameful  deed.  He  found  himself 
in  one  of  those  situations  which  most  cruelly  torture  noble  and  sensitive 
natures.  What  wa<  he  to  do ?  Was  he  lo  commit  a  murder?  Was  he  to 
suffer  a  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to  be  committed  ?  Yet  was  he  to 
betray  one  who,  however  culpable,  had  loaded  him  with  benefits  ?  Perhaps 
it  might  be  possible  to  save  William  without  harming  Porter.  Pendergrass 
determined  to  make  the  attempt.  "My  Lord,"  he  said  to  Portland,  "  as 
you  value  King  William's  life,  do  not  let  him  hunt  to-morrow.  He  is  the 
enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my  religion  constrains  me  to  give  him  this 
caution.  But  the  names  of  the  conspirators  1  am  resolved  lo  conceal ;  some 
of  them  are  my  friends :  one  of  them  especially  is  my  benefactor ;  and  I  will 
net  lieiniy  thetn." 
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Portland  went  instantly  to  the  King :  Imt  the  King  received  the  intelli- 
gence very  coolly,  and  seemed  determined  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  a 
good  day's  sport  by  such  an  idle  story.  Portland  argued  and  implored  in 
vain.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  threaten  that  he  -would  immediately  make 
the  whole  matter  public,  unless  His  Majesty  would  consent  to  remain  within 
doors  during  the  next  day  ;  and  this  threat  wa«  successful.* 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  Tlie  Forty  were  all  ready  to  mount,  when 
they  received  intelligence  from  the  orderlies  who  watched  Kensington  House 
that  the  King  did  not  mean  to  hunt  that  morning.  "The  fox,"  said  Cham- 
l)ers,  with  vindictive  bittemes.«j,  '*  keeps  his  earth."  Then  he  opened  his 
shirt,  showed  the  great  scar  on  his  breast,  and  vowed  revenge  on  William. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was  that  their  design  had  been  de- 
tected. But  they  were  soon  reassured.  It  was  given  out  that  the  weather 
had  kept  the  King  at  home  ;  and  indeed  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There 
was  no  sign  of  agitation  at  the  palace.  No  extraordinary  precaution  was 
taken.  No  arrest  was  made.  No  ominous  whisper  was  heattl  at  the  coffee- 
houses. The  delay  was  vexatious  :  but  Saturday  the  twenty-second  would 
do  as  well. 

But,  before  Saturday  the  twenty-second  arrived,  a  third  informer,  De  la 
Rue,  had  presented  himself  at  the  palace.  His  way  of  life  did  not  entitle 
him  to  much  respect ;  but  his  story  agreed  so  exactly  with  what  had  been 
said  by  Fisher  and  Pendergrass,  that  even  William  began  to  believe  that 
there  was  real  danger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  twenty-first,  Pendergrass,  who  had 
as  yet  disclosed  much  less  than  either  of  the  other  informers,  but  whose 
single  word  was  worth  much  more  than  their  joint  oath,  was  sent  for  to  the 
royal  closet.  The  faithful  Portland  and  the  gallant  Cutts  were  the  only 
persons  who  witnessed  the  singular  interview  between  the  King  and  his 
generous  enemy.  W^illiam,  with  courtesy  and  animation  which  he  rarely 
showed,  but  which  he  never  showed  without  making  a  deep  impression, 
urged  Pendergrass  to  speak  out.  **  You  are  a  man  of  true  probity  and 
honour  :  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you  :  but  you  must  feel  that  the  same  con- 
siderations which  have  induced  you  to  tell  us  so  much  ought  to  induce  you 
to  tell  us  something  more.  The  cautions  which  you  have  as  yet  given  can 
only  make  me  suspect  everybody  that  comes  near  me.  They  are  sufficient 
to  embitter  my  life,  but  not  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  You  must  let  me  knqw 
the  names  of  these  men.''  During  more  than  half  an  hour  the  King  con- 
tinued to  entreat  and  Pendergrass  to  refuse.  At  last  Pendei^rass  said  that 
he  would  give  the  information  which  was  required,  if  he  could  be  assured 
that  it  would  be  used  only  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  and  not  for  the 
destruction  of  the  criminals.  **  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,"  said 
William,  **  that  your  evidence  shall  not  be  used  against  anv  person  without 
your  own  free  consent."  It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Pendergrass 
wrote  down  the  names  of  the  chief  conspirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  a  large  party  of  the  assas- 
sins was  revelling  at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in  Maiden  Lane.  Here  they  received 
their  final  orders  for  the  morrow.  **  To-morrow  or  never,"  said  King. 
**  To-morrow,  boys,"  cried  Cassels  with  a  curse,  **  we  shall  have  the  pluhdcr 
of  the  field. "  The  morrow  came.  All  was  ready :  the  horses  were  saddled  : 
the  pistols  were  loaded  :  the  swords  were  sharpened  :  the  orderlies  were  on 
the  alert :  they  early  sent  intelligence  from  the  palace  that  the  King  was 
certainly  going  a  hunting  :  all  the  usual  preparations  had  been  made  :  a  party 
of  guards  had  been  sent  round  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Richmond  ;  the  royal 
coaches,  each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  from  the  stables  at  Charing  Cross 

•  L'H.m,itnE.,  1^1,=^ 
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10  Kenangton.  The  chicr  murderers  assembled  in  high  giee  fl 
lodgings,  Pendcri;rn«i,  who,  1>y  Ihe  King's  command,  nppeared  ilnong 
(hem,  was  greeted  with  ferocious  mirth.  "  Pcodergrass,  sa&  Porter, 
"  you  are  namrd  one  of  the  eight  who  are  to  do  his  Inisiness,  1  have  a 
musquetoon  for  you  that  will  carry  eight  balls."  "  Mr  Pendergiass, "  said 
King,  "  iiray  do  not  be  afiaid  of  smashing  (he  class  windows."  From 
roTtcr's  lodging;  (he  party  adjourned  to  the  Blue  Fosk  in  Spring  Gardens 
where  (hey  ineniit  to  take  some  refreshment  before  Ihey  itarled  for  Tumham 
r.reen.  They  vere  at  table  when  a  message  came  from  an  orderly  (hat  tlic 
King  had  changed  his  mind  and  would  not  hunt ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
recovered  from  their  litst  surprise  al  this  ominous  news,  when  Keyes,  who 
hod  been  out  scouting  amonc  his  old  comrades,  arrived  wilh  news  more 
ominous  still.  '■  The  coache*  have  returned  to  Charing  Cross.  The  guanis 
that  were  sent  rQn]id  to  Richmond  have  just  come  back  to  Kensington  at 
full  gallop,  the  Hanks  of  the  horves  all  white  with  foam.  I  have  luul  a  word 
with  one  of  the  Blues.  He  told  me  that  strange  things  are  muttered." 
Then  Ihe  connlenances  of  (he  assasniu  fell ;  nnd  their  hearts  died  within 
(hem.  Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  tu  disguise  his  uneasiness.  He  took 
up  an  oninge  and  squeezed  iL  "  What  cannot  be  done  one  day  may  be  done 
another.  Come,  gentlemen,  before  we  part  let  tis  have  one  glass  to  Ihe 
squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange."  The  squceiing  of  the  rotten  orange  W3,s 
drunk  ;  and  the  company  dispersed.* 

A  few  hours  elapsed  before  all  the  conspirators  abandonee!  all  hope.  Son'.e 
of  them  derived  comfort  from  a  report  that  the  King  had  taken  physic,  and 
(hat  this  was  his  only  reason  for  not  going  to  Richmond.  Kit  were  so,  the 
blow  might  still  be  sirucli.  Two  .Saiurdays  had  been  unpropilious.  Jiut 
Sunday  was  at  hand.  One  of  the  plans  which  had  formerly  been  discussed 
and  abandoned  might  be  resumed.  The  usurper  might  be  set  ujion  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer  on  his  way  to  his  chapel.  Chamock  tvas  ready  for  the  most 
desperate  enterprise.  However  great  the  risk,  liowever  small  the  chance  of 
success,  it  was  belter  (o  die  biling  and  scratching  to  the  last  than  to  be  wor. 
ricd  uithout  resistance  or  revenge.  He  assembled  some  of  his  accomplices 
at  one  of,  the  numerous  houses  al  which  he  had  lodgings,  and  plied  (hem 
hard  with  healths  lo  the  Kinz,  to  the  Queen,  (o  the  Prince,  and  to  the 
Grand  Monarch,  as  ihey  called  Lewis.  But  the  terror  and  dejection  of  Ihe 
gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wine  :  and  so  many  had  stolen  away,  (hat 
those  who  were  left  could  effect  nothing.  In  Ihe  course  of  (he  afternoon  it 
was  known  that  the  guards  had  lieen  doubled  at  the  palace  ;  and  soon  after 
nightfall  messengers  from  Ihe  Secretary  of  State's  office  were  hurrying  10  and 
fro  with  torches  through  the  streets,  accompanied  by  files  of  muskeicen*. 
Before  the  <)awn  of  Sunday  Chamock  was  in  cuslody.  A  little  later,  Rook' 
wood  and  Bemardi  were  found  in  bed  ot  a  Jacobite  alehouse  on  Ton  er  Hill. 
Seventeen  mOre  traitor?  were  seized  before  noon  ;  and  three  of  the  Blues 
were  pul  under  arrest.  That  morning  a  Council  was  held  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
it  rose,  an  express  was  sent  off  to  call  home  some  regiments  from  Flanders: 
Dorset  set  out  for  SiLssex,  of  which  he  was  I-ord  Lieutenant :  Romnev,  who 
was  Warden  of  Ihe  Cinque  Ports,  started  for  the  coast  of  Kent  ;  anil  Kus 
sell  hastened  down  the  1'hames  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet.  In  the 
evening  the  Council  sale  again.  Some  of  Ihe  jirisoners  were  examined  and 
committed.  The  I.ord  Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was  informed  of  what  had 
been  discoveretl,  and  was  s[iecia11y  charged  (o  look  well  lo  (he  peace  of  the 
capital,+ 

•  My  accouol  of  lhe=i  eyenls  is  taken  cV\r&f  from  the  Iri.il'i  and  deposition!.  Sec  sl-o 
BuTDci.  ii.  16;,  16C  167.  DbclininTc'i  Ttuc  and  Imnariial  Hi<Iory,  compiled  under  ihc 
dirtciion  of  SUtembury  and  Someii,  and  Roger's  History  of  King  William  Ifl.,  170J. 

I  Portland  »  Le^gion,  March  A.  1696  ;  Van  Clev.rsltirke,  jj'', '/  ;  L'Hcmil.ige,  ..f 
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On  Monday  momiog  all  the  trainbands  of  the  City  were  under  arms.  The 
King  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  sent  for  the  Commons,  pariia- 
and  from  the  throne  told  the  Parliament  that,  but  for  the  protection  "JIJJJJJ. 
of  a  gracious  Providence,  he  should  at  that  moment  have  been  a  mg*  tonch- 
corpse,  and  the  kingdom  would  have  been  invaded  by  a  French  JSJsinatioM 
army.     The  danger  of  invasion,  he  added,  was  still  great :  but  he  J"****- 
had  already  given  such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  for  the  protection 
of  the  realm.     Some  traitors  were  in  custody  :  warrants  were  out  against 
others :  he  should  do  his  part  in  this  emergency ;  and  he  relied  on  the 
Houses  to  do  theirs.* 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address,  in  which  they  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged the  divine  goodness  which  had  preserved  him  to  his  people,  and 
implored  him  to  take  more  than  ordinary  care  of  his  person.  They  concluded 
by  exhorting  him  to  seize  and  secure  sdl  whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous. 
On  the  same  day  two  important  bills  were  brought  into  the  Commons.  By 
r»ne  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  The  other  provided  that  the 
Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  William.  Sir  Rowland 
Gwyn,  an  honest  country  gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which  he  did  not  at 
all  foresee  the  important  consequences.  He  proposed  that  the  members 
bhould  enter  into  an  association  for  the  defence  of  their  Sovereign  and  their 
country.  Montague,  who  of  all  men  was  the  quickest  at  taking  and  im- 
proving a  hint,  saw  how  much  such  an  association  would  strengthen  the 
government  and  the  Whig  party,  f  An  instrument  was  immediately  drawn 
up,  by  which  the  representatives  of  the  people,  each  for  himself,  solemnly 
recognised  William  as  rightful  and  lawful  King,  and  bound  themselves  to 
stand  by  him  and  by  each  other  against  James  and  James's  adherents. 
I^astly  they  vowed  that,  if  His  Majesty^s  life  should  be  shortened  by  violence, 
they  would  avenge  him  signally  on  his  murderers,  and  would,  with  one 
heart,  strenuously  support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  was  ordered  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  the  next 
moming.ij:  The  attendance  was  consequently  great :  the  Association,  en- 
grossed on  parchment,  was  on  the  table ;  and  the  members  went  up,  county 
by  county,  to  sign  their  names.§ 

The  King's  speech,  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses,  the  Association 
framed  by  the  Commons,  and  a  proclamation,  containing  a  list  of  sute  of 
the  conspirators,  and  offering  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  public 
the  apprehension  of  any  one  of  them,  were  soon  cried  in  all  the  ***""^- 
streets  of  the  capital,  and  carried  out  by  all  the  post  bags.  Wherever  the 
news  came  it  raised  the  whole  country.  Those  two  hateful  words,  assassi- 
nation and  invasion,  acted  like  a  spell.  No  impressment  was  necessary. 
The  seamen  came  forth  from  their  hiding  places  by  thousands  to  man  the 
fleet.  Only  three  days  after  the  King  had  appealed  to  the  nation,  Russell 
sailed  out  of  the  Thames  with  one  great  squadron.  Another  was  ready  for 
action  at  Spithead.  The  militia  of  all  the  maritime  counties  from  the  Wash 
to  the  Land's  End  was  under  arms.  For  persons  accused  of  offences  merely 
political  there  was  generally  much  sympathy.  But  Barclay's  assassins  were 
nunted  like  wolves  by  the  whole  population.  The  abhorrence  which  the 
English  have,  through  many  generations,  felt  for  domiciliary  visits,  and  for 
all  those  impediments  which  the  police  of  continental  states  throws  in  the 
way  of  travellers,  was  for  a  time  suspended.  The  gates  of  the  City  of  London 
were  kept  many  hours  closed  while  a  strict  search  was  made  within.  The 
magistrates  of  almost  every  walled  town  in  the  kingdom  followed  the 
example  of  the  capital.     On  every  highway  parties  of  armed  men  were 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  34,  1695.  t  England*s  Enemies  Exposed,  170X. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  24,  160(1. 

i  Ibid.,  Feb.  25,  169!  ;  Van  Clevcrskirke,    „  '  ^  ;  L'Hcrmitage,  of  the  same  date. 
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posted  with  Qrdcr>  in  ^top  pBraengers  of  suspiciout  ap^iearance.  During  a. 
icM'  days  il  was  liardly  pomiblc  lo  peiiocm  a  journey  wilhout  a  passport,  or 
to  procure  po!>thotK!i  vrithouC  the  aulhorily  of  a  justice  of  Uie  peace.  Nor 
was  any  voice  lai^d  againu  these  precoutiaiiK.  The  comraou  people  Indeed 
were,  if  possible,  more  eager  than  (he  public  fiinctiooaries  to  bring  the 
(caitors  to  justice.  Tliis  eagerness  may  uerhapa  be  in  part  aacribeil  to  the 
great  rnwacds  iKomisol  by  ihatoyal  prodamaiiou.  The  hatred  whicli  every 
Bood  ProleBtaiit  felt  for  Popisll  outlhroats  was  not  a  little  slreiie'hened  by 
the  songs  in  which  tlie  street  poets  celebrated  the  lucky  hackney  coachman 
who  had  caught  lii^  traitor,  liad  leo  '_  the  promised  thouuiid  pounds, 
and  had  set  up  a&  a  gentlei^n.*  ^al  of  the  populace  could  in  some 

places  hardly  Iw  kept  within  the  I  if  the  law.    At  the  country  seal  uf 

Farkyns  in  Warwickshire,  vms  i^  :cautreinenti  sufficient  to  equip  s 
troop  of  cavalry  were  found.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  furious  mob 
assembled,  pulled  down  the  house,  and  laid  the  gardens  utterly  waste,  i* 
Parkyss  himself  was  trackod  lo  a  ganet  in  the  Temple.  Porter  naid  Keyes, 
who  had  fled  into  Surrey,  were  punned  by  the  hoc  and  cry,  stopped  by  ihc 
country  people  near  Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of  resistance, 
secured  aiid  sent  to  prLjon.  Friend  was  found  hidden  in  the  house  of  a 
Quaker,  Knighlley  was  caught  hi  the  dress  uf  a  line  laity,  and  recogniseil 
in  spite  of  his  palclies  and  paint.  In  a  few  day*  all  the  chief  conspirators 
were  in  custody  eacept  Barclay,  ivho  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  lu 

At  the  same  time  some  iiutorious  nialeconlenls  were  arresletl,  and  were 
detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion.  Old  Roger  I.eEtrange.  now  in  his  eightierli 
year,  was  taken  up.  Ferguson  was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in  Cray's  Inn 
Lane,  and  was,  to  the  generai  joy,  locked  up  in  NewiJHie.*  Meanwhile  a 
special  commission  was  issued  fur  the  trial  of  Ihe  traitors.  There  was  no 
want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been  seiied,  ten  or 
twelve  were  ready  to  save  themselves  by  bearing  wimess  against  their  as- 
sociates. None  had  been  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more  abject 
terror  Truro  death,  than  Porter.  The  govenlment  consented  lo  spare  him, 
and  thus  obtained,  not  only  his  evidence,  but  the  much  more  respectable 
evidence  of  Pendergrass,  Pendergrass  was  in  no  danger  :  he  had  com- 
mitted no  ofTence  :  his  chaiacler  was  fair  ;  and  his  testimony  would  have  far 
greater  weight  with  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  approver's 
swearing  fur  their  necks.  But  he  hod  the  royal  word  of  honour  thai  he 
should  nut  be  a  witnera  without  his  own  consent  ;  and  he  wo-s  fully  deter- 
mined not  to  be  a  witness  unless  he  were  assured  of  Porter's  safety.  Porter 
was  now  safe ;  and  Pendcrgrass  had  no  longer  any  scruple  about  relating 
the  whole  truth. 

Chamock,  King,  and  Keyes  were  set  fir.^t  to  the  bar.  The  chiefs  uf  the 
Tii»i  or  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  several  other  Judges  were  on 
K^"^^l  the  bench  ;  and  among  ihe  audience  were  many  members  of  both 
i^iTCL        Houses  of  Parliament, 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Act  for  regulating  the  procedure 
in  cases  of  high  treason  was  not  to  come  into  force  till  the  twenty-fifth. 
The  culprits  urged  that,  as  the  Legislature  had,  by  passing  that  Act.  recog- 
nised the  justice  of  allowing  Ihem  to  see  their  indictment,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  the  tribunal  ought  either  lu 
grant  tliem  what  tlie  higllest  aulhorily  had  declared  to  be  a  reasonable  iii- 

■  Accordina  lo  L'Hemiuei,  pj^^'^  ihcn  were  iwaof  thex  fottunaie  hackiityCDuh- 

Clllliii:,  very  iilcEly  id  Ik  i.ucR^n'Ju]  in  thii  wrt  uf  cha-e.     The  iiuHsupcri  nboiind  a.iih 
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dulgence,  or  to  defer  ihe  trial  for  a  fortnight.  The  Judj^es,  however,  would 
consent  to  no  delay.  They  have  therefore  been  accused  by  some  writers  of 
using  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  in  order  to  destroy  men  who,  if  the  law  had 
been  construed  according  to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some  chance  of  escape. 
This  accusation  is  unjust.  The  Judges  undoubtedly  carried  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  into  effect  \  and,  for  whatever  injustice  was  committed, 
the  legislature,  and  not  the  Judges,  ought  to  be  held  accountable.  The 
words,  *'  twenty-fifth  of  March,"  had  not  slipped  into  the  act  by  mere  inad- 
vertence. All  parties  in  Parliament  had  long  been  agreed  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  regulations.  The  only  matter  about  which  there  was  any 
dispute  was  the  time  at  which  those  regulations  should  take  effect.  After 
debates  extending  through  several  sessions,  after  repeated  divisions  with 
various  results,  a  compromise  had  been  made  ;  and  it  was  surely  not  for  the 
Courts  to  alter  the  terms  of  tliat  compromise.  It  may  indeed  be  confidently 
affirmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  foreseen  that  a  plot  against  the  person  of 
William  would  be  detected  in  the  course  of  that  year,  they  would  have 
fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a  later  date  for  the  commencement  of  the  new 
system.  Undoubtedly  the  Parliament,  and  especially  the  Whig  party,  de- 
served serious  blame.  For,  if  the  old  rules  of  procedure  gave  no  unfair 
advantage  to  the  Crown,  there  was  no  reason  for  altering  tliem  ;  and  if,  as 
was  generally  admitted,  they  did  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown, 
and  that  against  a  defendant  on  trial  for  his  life,  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  suffered  to  continue  in  force  a  single  day.  But  no  blame  is  due  to  the 
tribunals  for  not  acting  in  direct  opposition  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

The  government  might  indeed  have  postponed  the  trials  till  the  new  Act 
came  into  force  ;  and  it  would  have  been  wise,  as  well  as  ri^ht,  to  do  so  ; 
for  the  prisoners  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  delay.  Tne  case  jigainst 
them  was  one  on  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of  Court  coulci  have 
made  no  impression.  Porter,  Pendergrass,  De  la  Rue,  and  others  gave 
evidence  which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Chamock  said  the  very  little  that 
he  had  to  say  with  readiness  and  presence  of  mind.  The  jury  found  all  the 
defendants  guilty.  It  is  not  much  to  the  honour  of  that  age  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  verdict  was  received  with  loud  huzzas  by  the  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  Courthouse.  Those  huzzas  were  renewed  when  the  three 
unhappy  men,  having  heard  their  doom,  were  brought  forth  under  a  guard.* 

Chamock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of  flinching :  but  when  he  was  again 
in  his  cell  his  fortitude  gave  way.  He  begged  hard  for  mercy.  He  would 
be  content,  he  said,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  confinement  He 
asked  only  for  his  life.  In  return  for  his  life,  he  promised  to  discover  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  schemes  of  the  Jacobites  against  the  government.  If  it 
dhould  appear  that  he  prevaricated  or  that  he  suppressed  anytliing,  he  was 
willing  to  undergo  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  This  offer  produced  much 
excitement,  and  some  difference  of  opinion,  among  the  councillors  of  Wil- 
liam. But  the  King  decided,  as  in  such  cases  he  seldom  failed  to  decide, 
wisely  and  magnanimously.  He  saw  that  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination 
Plot  had  changed  the  whole  posture  of  affairs.  His  throne,  lately  tottering, 
was  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popularity  had  risen  impetuously  to 
as  great  a  heiglit  as  when  he  was  on  his  march  from  Torbay  to  London. 
Many  who  had  been  out  of  humour  with  his  administration,  and  who  had, 
in  their  spleen,  held  some  communication  with  Saint  Germsdns,  were  shocked 
to  find  that  they  had  been,  in  some  sense,  leagued  with  murderers.  He 
would  not  drive  such  persons  to  despair.  He  would  not  even  put  them  to 
the  blush.     Not  only  should  they  not  be  punished  :  they  should  not  undergo 

*  PosUiian.  March  12,  1696  ;  Vernon  to  I^xincton,  March  13  ;  V«o  CieviBr«ki|-ke^  March 
\\.     Thr  procfffJings  arc  fully  reix>rtctl  in  the  L«>lleclian  of  S«ate  Trials. 
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the  humiliation  of  being  pirdonetl.  He  would  not  Vnow  that  Ihey  \aA 
offcniled.  Ctiarnock  was  left  to  his  fate.*  When  he  found  that  ho  had 
no  chance  of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he  assnraed  the  dignity  of  a  martyr, 
and  played  his  part  resolutely  lo  the  close.  That  he  might  bid  fnrewell  to  ihe 
world  with  a  better  pmcc.  he  ordered  a  line  new  coat  to  be  hanged  in.  and  was 
very  particular  on  \\\,  l.iii  day  about  the  powdering  and  curling  of  his  wic.+ 

Just  before  he  w;n  tnnL'd  off,  he  delivered  10  the  Sheriffs  a  paper  in  which 
e  avowed  that  hi^  lud  crjo'.pired  ogiunst  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  solemnly  denied  ilmt  James  had  given  any  commission  authorising 
assassination.  The  di'nial  was  doubtless  literally  correct :  bnt  Chamock  did 
not  deny,  and  assuredly  could  not  with  truth  have  denied,  that  he  had  seen 
a  commission  wiilten  and  signed  by  James,  and  containing  words  which 
might  without  any  violence  be  construed,  anil  which  were,  by  all  to  whom 
they  were  shown,  actually  construed,  to  authorise  the  tnuideroas  ambuscade 
of  Tumham  Green. 

Indeed,  Chamack,  in  anotherpaper,  which  is  still  in  existence,  but  hasnever 
been  printed,  held  very  difierent  language.  He  plainly  ^aid  that,  for  icasoiu 
too  obvious  to  be  mentioned,  he  could  not  tetl  the  whole  tmth  in  the  P>per 
which  he  had  delivered  to  the  SheiiOs.  He  acknowledged  that  the  plot  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  subjects,  highly  crimi- 
nal. They  called  him  assassin  and  murderer.  Vet  what  had  hedone  more 
than  had  been  done  by  Mucius  Scxvola  ?  Nay,  what  had  he  done  more  than 
had  beendone  by  every  body  who  had  bome  arms  against  the  Prince  of  Orange? 
If  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  had  suddenly  landed  in  England  and 
surprised  the  usurper,  (his  would  have  been  called  legitimate  war.  Did  the 
difference  between  war  and  assassination  depend  merely  on  the  number  of 
persoixs  engaged?  What  then  was  the  smallest  number  which  could  lawfully 
surprise  an  enemy  ?  Was  it  five  thousand,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  ? 
Jonathan  and  his  annourbeaier  were  only  two.  Yet  they  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  Ihe  Philistines.  Was  that  assassination  ?  It  cannot,  said  Char- 
nock,  be  the  mere  act,  it  must  be  the  cause,  that  makes  killing  assassination. 
It  followed  that  it  was  not  assa-ssination  to  kill  one,— and  here  the  dying 
man  gave  a  loose  to  all  his  hatred, — who  had  declared  a  u-ar  of  extermina- 
tion against  loyal  subjects,  who  hung,  drew,  ami  quartered  every  man  who 
stoofi  up  fur  the  right,  and  who  had  laid  waste  England  toenrich  the  Dutch. 
Charnock  admitted  that  his  enterprise  would  have  l>een  unjustifiable  if  it  had 
not  lieen  authorised  by  James  :  but  hemaintamed  that  it  had  been  authorised, 
not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  implication.  His  Majesty  had  indeed  formerly 
prohibited  similar  attempts :  but  he  had  prohibited  them,  notas  in  themselves 
criminal,  but  merely  as  inexpedient  at  this  or  that  conjuncture  of  affairs. 
Circumstances  had  changed.  The  prohibition  might  therefore  reasonably 
be  considered  as  withdrawn.  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  had  then  only 
to  look  to  the  words  of  his  commission  ;  and  those  words,  beyond  all  doubt, 
fully  warranted  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  usurper.^ 

•BuT.icI.  <t.  171  :  Tlie  Prcwni  DispoiillDn  nf  Enibnd  Considered.  1701  ;  England'k 
Kncmict  liipffi^,  iToi :  L'HcrmilaRe.  March  l),  1696,  L'HfnniWBr  «y5 :  "  Chamock 
a  fail  do  gnndcs  rMXKii  pour  aroir  u  ince,  «  a  oflcrt  dc  loul  declarer  :  mail  elk  lui 
d  •:tt  Tcfa.4t."  t  nictnritaei!.  Match  U. 

t  Thii  OH»t  curious  japtr  i>  anionic  <he  Nairn*  MSS.  in  ihe  Bnlleinn  Library.  A 
•hart,  and  not  perfectly  inccnuous  ab«tncl  of  il  will  be  found  In  Ihe  Lite  of  Jane^  li. 
^55.  Why  Macphcrson,  who  has  printed  niany  ka  intereuinc  documents,  did  not  chooK 
IV  prim  Ihiidocumeni,  jl  is  eatjrio  guess-     I  witi  inuiAcribc  two  or  three  impoitant  sca- 

rcjecivd  he  Blight  in  anoihvr  accept,  when  liii  own  aad  tho  putdjc  good  nec«^4.iriiy  re- 

pTohibiiion  that  at  no  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  ihould  be  touched.  ......  Nqbvdy 

that  l.^llev«  hill  M^esty  tab*  koful  King  of  England  can  doiibi  but  tluit  in  >-inue  b(  his 


i 


'fhritiVi 


uiliablv,  as  well  t-y  the  bwiof  the  land  duly  interpreted  at 
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King  and  Keyes  suffered  with  Charnock.  King  behaved  with  firmness 
and  deoency.  He  acknowledged  his  crime,  and  said  that  he  re-  ExectitioQ 
pented  of  it  He  thought  it  due  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  SiS^KW, 
member,  and  on  which  his  conduct  had  brought  reproach,  to  de-  and  keyes! 
clare  that  he  had  been  misled,  not  by  any  casuistry  about  tyrannicide,  but 
merely  by  the  violence  of  his  own  evil  passions.  Poor  Keyes  was  in  an 
agony  of  terror.  His  tears  and  lamentations  moved  the  pity  of  some  of  the 
spectators.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  has  often  since  been  repeated, 
that  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  by  a  master,  and  then  betrayed  oy  that 
master,  was  a  proper  object  of  royal  clemency.  But  those  who  have  blamed 
the  severity  with  which  Keyes  was  treated  have  altogether  omitted  to  notice 
the  important  circumstance  which  distinguished  his  case  from  that  of  every 
other  conspirator.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.  He  had  kept  up  to  the 
last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  comrades.  On  the  very  day  hxed  for  the 
murder  he  had  contrived  to  mingle  with  them  and  to  pick  up  intelligence 
from  them.  The  regiment  had  been  so  deeply  infected  with  aisloyalty  that 
it  ha<l  been  found  necessary  to  confine  some  men  and  to  dismiss  many  more. 
Surely,  if  any  example  was  to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to  make  an  example 
of  the  agent  by  whose  instrumentality  the  men  who  meant  to  shoot  the 
King  communicated  with  the  men  whose  business  was  to  guard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of  so  black  a  dye  as  that  of 
the  three  conspirators  who  had  just  suffered.  He  had  indeed  in-  Trial  of 
vited  foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  realm,  and  had  made  prepara-  F"*"**- 
tions  for  joining  them.  But,  though  he  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of 
assassination,  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  it.  His  lai^e  fortune,  however, 
and  the  use  which  he  was  well  known  to  have  made  01  it,  marked  him  out 
as  a  fit  object  for  punishment.  He,  like  Charnock,  asked  for  counsel, 
and,  like  Charnock,  asked  in  vain.  The  Judges  could  not  relax  the  law ; 
and  the  Attorney  General  would  not  postpone  the  trial.  The  proceedings 
of  that  day  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Act  from  the  benefit 
of  which  Friend  was  excluded.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  over  at  this 
distance  of  time  without  feeling  compassion  for  a  silly  ill  educated  man, 
unnerved  by  extreme  danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute,  and  experienced 
antagonists.  Charnock  had  defended  himself  and  those  who  were  tried  with 
him  as  well  as  any  professional  advocate  could  have  done.  But  poor  Friend 
was  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He  could  do  little  more  than  exclaim  that  he 
was  a  Protestant,  and  that  the  witnesses  against  him  were  Papists,  who  had 
dispensations  from  their  priests  for  perjury,  and  who  believed  that  to  swear 
away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritorious  work.  He  was  so  grossly 
ignorant  of  law  and  history  as  to  imagine  that  the  statute  of  treasons,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  at  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  reli- 
gion in  the  kingdom,  contained  a  clause  providing  that  no  Papist  should  be 
a  witness,  and  actually  forced  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  read  the  whole  Act 
from  beginning  to  end.  About  Friend's  guilt  it  was  impossible  that  there 
could  be  a  doubt  in  any  rational  mind.  He  was  convicted  ;  and  he  would 
have  been  convicted  if  he  had  been  allowed  the  privileges  for  which  he 
asked. 

Parkyns  came  next  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  plot,  and  was,  in  one  respect,  less  excusable  than  any  of  his  Trial  of 
accomplices,  for  they  were  all  nonjurors  ;  and  he  had  taken  the  i"**/"*- 
oaths  to  the  existing  government.  He  too  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  But  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
stood  on  their  extreme  right ;  and  his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  he  probably 
said  for  himself  all  that  counsel  could  have  said  for  him  ;  and  that  all 
amounted  to  very  little.     He  was  found  guilty  and  received  sentence  of 
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death  on  thfuvcnni^  uf  the  Itrcnly-fourtb  of  Mardi,  wilhia  six  hoius  of  (he 
time  when  ilie  law  ul  which  he  had  vainly  denuuided  the  benefit  w>&  to 

The  execution  of  the  two  liniBbta  was  ESgeriy  expected  by  the  populatioii 
of  LcindiHi.  The  Stalest  General  wen  informed  liy  their  correspoodcat  that, 
of  all  sighL^.  that  iti  which  ike  Engli^  inaU  ddiiihtei]  wa^  a  liannne.  uxl 
thai,  of  all  liantfiujj^  within  the  meoiocy  of  ihe  oldest  nun,  ilui  of  Friend 
and  Parkyn«  had  excil>:d  the  greatest  inleresl.  The  nultiiudc  had  been  in- 
censed against  Fiicnd  liy  reportu  toudiing  the  exceeding  badness  of  ihc  beer 
whieh  he  brewed.  It  was  even  tuia  '  that  'tis  had,  in  hi»  zeat  foi  the 
Jacobite  cau^e.  p^iisoncd  all  tlie  caski-  b  he  hmi  tumighed  to  tlie  navy. 

An  innumerable  croud  accordingly  i  ed  at  Tyburu.     SdiTolding  had 

been  put  up  which  formed  au  uninen!  .litheati'c  round  llie galLowi.     Uli 

this  scaRbtding  tlie  wealthier  apeclati ud,  low  aliora  row ;  and  expec- 

lation  was  at  the  height  when  U  was  announced  that  the  tliow  was  defcrreil. 
The  tnob  broke  up  iu  bad  humour,  and  nut  without  many  fights  lietHeea 
lhoi<e  who  had  given  money  for  their  phiees  and  those  who  refiucd  to  re- 

The  cause  of  this  ^verc  dU(ip]Xiuitinent  tbs  a  reaolutioa  wddeDly  paswd 
by  the  Commons.  A  member  had  proposed  that  a  Commillee  sliould  lie  sent 
to  the  Tower  with  authority  lo  examine  the  jirisoners,  sad  lo  hold  out  in 
them  the  hope  that  they  might,  by  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession,  obtain 
the  intercession  of  the  House.  The  debate  appears  from  the  scanty  jnfurnia- 
tion  wliich  lias  come  down  lo  us,  to  have  been  a  very  curious  one.  I'arlies 
seemed  to  have  changed  characters.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Whigs  would  have  been  inexorably  severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  tender- 
ness (or  the  unhappy  men,  that  lendernet^i  would  have  been  found  among 
the  Tories.  Itut  in  truth  many  of  the  Whigs  ho|ied  that  ihey  nngbl,  by 
■paring  two  criminals  who  had  no  power  lo  do  mischief,  lie  able  to  delect 
and  destroy  numerous  criminals  hith  in  rank  and  ofHce.  On  the  oilier  hand, 
every  man  who  had  ever  had  any  dealings  direct  ur  indirect  with  Hmm  (jet- 
mains,  or  who  took  an  interest  in  any  person  likely  to  have  had  such  dealings, 
looked  forwanl  with  dread  to  the  disclosures  which  the  captives  might, 
under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  make.  Seyntour,  simply 
liecaiisc  he  hml  pme  liirther  in  treason  ihaii  almost  any  ullier  member  of 
tlie  House,  was  louder  than  any  other  member  of  the  House  in  eixlaiuiiog 
against  all  indulgence  to  his  biollier  traitors.  Would  the  Cummons  usur|> 
■be  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Croun?  It  was  iut  His  Majesty,  and 
not  for  litem,  to  judge  whether  hves  justly  forfeited  could  be  wilhoul  d. 


spared.  The  Whigs  however  carried  their  ^loint.  A  Coimnitlce.  consisting 
ol  all  the  Privy  Councillors  in  the  House,  set  off  itislanlly  for  Newgale. 
Friend  and  Parkyns  were  intenogaled,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had, 
flAer  sentence  liad  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at  hrst  some  symptoms  li 
weakness  :  but  their  courage  had  been  fortified  by  the  exhortatious  of  nun- 
juruig  divines  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  prison.  The  rumour  was  thai 
Parkyns  would  liave  given  way  liul  for  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  wlw 
adjured  him  lo  suffer  Tike  a  man  for  the  good  cause.  The  criminals  acknow- 
letlgcd  that  they  hail  done  the  acts  of  which  they  had  been  convicted,  but. 
with  a  resolution  which  is  the  more  respectaliic  because  it  seems  lo  have 
^rung,  not  from  constitutional  liardihood,  but  from  senlimeiils  of  honour 
and  religion,  refused  to  say  anything  which  could  compromise  others.; 

■  The  iriali  of  Fiiend  and  Fukyiis  will  be  found,  cicellenlly  rcpuned,  amanB  ibc 

t  I.'Kurmilncc.  Alilil  f,.  rfqG. 

t  CommcHll'  Joonial!,  April  >.  i,  tW-  VHm'mn^t%   ^V^l  f,.   >6»6:  Vail   Ckvcn- 
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In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  I'ybum  ;  and  this  lime  the 
sightseers  were  not  defrauded  of  their  amusement.     They  saw  in-  Exccutioa 
deed  one  sight  which  they  had  not  expected,  and  which  produced  Sn<f  pSI.** 
a  greater  sensation  than  the  execution  itself.     Jeremy  Collier  and  kyns. 
two  other  nonjuring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook  and  Snatt,  had 
attended  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  were  in  the  cart  under  the  gallows. 
When  the  prayers  were  over,  and  just  l>efore  the  hangman  did  his  office, 
the  three  schismatical  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  heads 
of  the  dying  men,  who  continued  to  kneel.     Collier  pronounced  a  form  of 
absolution  taken  from  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  his 
brethren  exclaimed  **  Amen  !  " 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry ;  and  the  outcry  became  louder 
when,  a  few  hours  after  the  execution,  the  papers  delivered  by  the  two 
traitors  to  the  Sheriffs  were  made  public.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
Parkyns  at  least  would  express  some  repentance  for  the  crime  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  gallows.  Indeed  be  had,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Commons,  owned  that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not  be  justified.  But, 
in  his  last  declaration,  he  avowed  his  share  in  that  plot,  not  only  without 
a  word  indicating  remorse,  but  with  something  which  resembled  exultation. 
Was  this  a  man  to  be  absolved  by  Christian  divines,  absolved  before  the 
eyes  of  tens  of  thousands,  absolved  with  rites  evidently  intended  to  attract 
public  attention,  with  rites  of  which  there  was  no  trace  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  or  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

In  journals,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides,  the  insolence  of  the  three  Lcvites, 
as  they  were  called,  was  sharply  reprehended.  Warrants  were  soon  out.  Cook 
and  Snatt  were  taken  and  imprisoned :  but  Collier  was  able  to  conceal  himself, 
and,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  presses  which  were  at  the  service  of  his  party, 
sent  forth  from  his  hiding  place  a  defence  of  his  conduct.  He  declared  that 
he  ai)horred  assassination  as  much  as  any  of  those  who  railed  against  him  ; 
and  his  general  character  warrants  us  in  believing  that  this  declaration  was 
perfectly  sincere.  But  the  rash  act  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by 
party  spirit  furnished  his  adversaries  with  very  plausible  reasons  for  ernes- 
tioning  his  sincerity.  A  crowd  of  answers  to  his  defence  appeared.  Pre- 
eminent among  them  in  importance  was  a  solemn  manifesto,  signed  by  the 
two  Archbishops,  and  by  all  the  Bishops  who  were  then  in  London,  twelve  in 
numl)er.  Even  Crewe  of  Durham  and  Sprat  of  Rochester  set  their  names  to 
this  document.  They  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  three  nonjuring 
divines,  as  in  form  irregular,  and  in  substance  impious.  To  remit  the  sins 
of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane  abuse  of  the  power  which  Christ  had 
delegated  to  his  ministers.  It  was  not  denied  that  Parkyns  had  planned  an 
assassination.  It  was  not  pretended  that  he  had  professed  any  repentance 
for  planning  an  assassination.  The  plain  inference  was  that  the  divmes  who 
absolved  him  did  not  think  it  sinful  to  assassinate  King  William.  Collier 
rejoined  :  but,  though  a  pugnacious  controversialist,  he  on  this  occasion 
shrank  from  close  conflict,  and  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he  could  under  a 
cloud  of  quotations  from  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  Albaspinseus  and 
Hammond,  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  the  Council  of  Toledo.  The  public 
feeling  was  strongly  against  the  three  absolvers.  The  government  however 
wisely  determined  not  to  confer  on  them  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  A  bill 
was  found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  :  but  they  were  not 
brought  to  trial.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  set  at  liberty  after  a  short  detention  ; 
and  Collier  would  have  been  treated  with  equal  lenity  if  he  would  have 
consented  to  put  in  bail.  But  he  was  detennined  to  do  no  act  which  could 
l)e  constmed  into  a  recognition  of  the  usurping  government.  He  was  there- 
fore outlawed  ;  and  when  he  died,  more  than  thirty  years  later,  his  outlawry 
had  not  been  reversed.* 

"  I/H- ru.ita;;e,  April    ,*-,    i6y6.     The  Declaralion  of  the  BvvW^v?.,  CcJKvt'? s \i<t^<ixv>«.^ 
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Parkyns  was  Ihc  last  Englishman  who  vas.  tried  fnc  high  treason  under 
Tiiaiiiir  the  old  system  M  proccdun:.  The  first  who  was  tried  under 
cSS"™^'  ''''  "'"  'y*^'^"  "^  RookwQod.  He  was  defended  by  Sir  Bai- 
haamciind  t)io!otncw  Showef,  who  in  the  preceding  tvign  had  made  himself 
'^'•''''-  unenviably  cunspicuoua  as  a  servile  and  cruel  sycophant,  liad 
olitaitied  from  Tames  the  Recorder^ip  of  London  when  Holt  honoiusbly 
resigned  it,  hail,  as  Recorder,  sent  soldiers  tu  the  gibtiet  for  breaches  of 
military  discipline,  and  had  justly  earned  the  nickname  of  the  Manhanler. 
Shower  had  deserved,  if  any  offender  had  deserved,  to  be  excepted  from  the 
Act  of  Indemnity,  and  left  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  those  laws  which  be  had 
shamelessly  perverted.  But  he  had  been  saved  bjrthe  clemency  of  William, 
niid  had  requited  ihnt  clemency  by  pertinacious  and  maligiuml  opposition.* 
It  was  doubtless  on  nccannt  of  Shower's  known  leaning  towards  JaEobitisra 
that  he  was  employel  on  this  occasion.  He  raised  some  technical  objeo 
tionx  which  the  Court  overruled.  On  (he  merits  of  the  case  he  could  make 
no  defence.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Cranboumc  and  Lowick 
were  then  tried  and  convicted.  They  suffered  with  Rookwood  ;  and  there 
the  executions  stopped.  + 

The  temper  of  ihc  nation  was  such  that  the  government  might  have  shed 
Thr  Also-  much  more  blood  without  incurring  the  reproadi  of  cruelty.  The 
i^uiion.  feeling  which  had  been  colled  forth  by  the  discoveryof  the  plot  con- 
tinued during  several  weeks  to  increase  day  by  day.  (Jf  that  feeling  the  able 
men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  made  a  sin^pilarly  skilful  use. 
They  saw  that  the  public  enthusiasm,  if  left  without  guidance,  would  exhaust 
itself  in  hnuas,  healths  and  bonfires,  but  might,  if  wisely  guided,  be  the 
means  of  proilucing  a  great  and  lusting  effect.  The  Association,  into  which 
the  Commons  had  entered  while  the  King's  speech  was  still  in  their 
ears,  furnished  tlie  mean^  of  combining  four-fifths  of  the  nation  in 
one  vast  club  for  the  defence  of  the  order  of  succession  with  which  were 
inseparably  combined  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  of 
establishing  a  test  which  would  distinguish  those  who  were  zealous  for 
that  order  of  succession  from  IhoTC  who  sullenly  and  reluctantly  acquiesced 
in  it.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  menilwrs  of  the  I-ower  House 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty  voluntarily  subscribcil  the  insltunient 
which  recognised  William  as  rightful  and  lawful  King  of  England.  It  wa» 
moved  in  the  Upper  House  that  the  same  form  should  be  adopted  :  hut 
objections  were  raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever  conscientious, 
honourable,  and  narrow  minded,  declared  that  he  could  not  as.sent  to  the 
words  "  rightful  and  lawful."  He  still  held,  as  he  had  held  from  the  first, 
that  a  prince  who  had  taken  the  Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift 
of  the  Convention,  could  not  properly  be  so  descril>cii.  William  was 
doubtless  King  in  fact,  and,  as  King  in  fact,  .was  entitled  to  the  obedience 
of  Christians.  "  No  man,"  said  Nottingham,  "has  served  or  will  serve  His 
Majeslv  more  faithfully  than  I.  But  to  this  document  I  cannot  set  my 
hand.'*^  Rochester  and  Normanby  held  similar  language.  Monmouth,  in  a 
speech  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted  the  Lords  to  agree  with 
the  Commons.  Burnet  was  vehement  on  the  same  side.  Wharton,  whose 
father  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord  Wharton,  apjienred  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  Whig  peers.  But  no  man  distinguished  himself  mote 
in  the  debate  than  one  whose  life,  both  public  and  private,  had  been  a  long 
scries  of  faults  and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of  Henrietta  Berkeley,  the 
unfortunate  lieutenant  of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently  ceased  to  be  called 
by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  Wark,  and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville. 
■nd  Funher  Dtfence.  and  a  long  IcgaJ  argumeni  far  Cook  and  Snail  will  be  fo-jcd  in  the 
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He  spoke  on  that  day  with  great  force  and  eloquence  for  the  words,  "  rightful 
and  lawful."   Leeds,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  a  question  about  a  mere 
phrase  should  have  produced  dissension  among  noble  persons  who  were  all 
equally  attached  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator. 
He  proposed  that  their  Lordships,  instead  of  recognising  William  as  rightful 
and  lawful  King,  should  declare  that  William  had  the  right  by  law  to  the 
English  Crown,  and  tnat  no  other  person  had  any  right  whatever  to  that 
Crown.  Strange  to  say,  almost  all  the  Tory  ])eers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  Leeds  had  suggested.     Among  the  Whigs  there  was  some  unwilling- 
ness to  consent  to  a  change  which,  slight  as  it  was,  might  be  thought  to 
mdicate  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  houses  on  a  subject  of  grave 
importance.     But  Devonshire  and  Portland  declared  themselves  content : 
their  authority  prevailed  ;  and  the  alteration  was  made.    How  a  rightful  and 
lawful  possessor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  possessor  who  has  the  exclusive 
right  by  law,  is  a  question  which  a  Whig  may,  without  any  painful  sense 
of  shame,  acknowle^lge  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  and  leave  to 
be  discussed  by  High  Churchmen.    Eighty-three  peers  immediately  affixed 
their  names  to  the  amended  form  of  association  ;  and  Rochester  was  among 
them.     Nottingham,  not  yet  quite  satisfied,  asked  time  for  consideration.* 
Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was  none  of  this  verbal  quibbling. 
The  language  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  adopted  by  the  whole  country. 
The  City  of  London  led  the  way.  Within  thirty-six  hours  after  the  Associa- 
tion had  been  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  it  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  Lord  Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen,  and  by  almost  all  the  members 
of  the  Common  Council.    The  municipal  corporations  all  over  the  kingdom 
followed  the  example.     The  spring  assizes  were  just  beginning;  and  at 
every  county  town  the  grand  jurors  and  the  justices  of  the   peace   put 
down  their  names.    Soon  shopkeepers,  artisans,  yeomen,  farmers,  husband- 
men, came  by  thousands  to  the  tables  where  the  parchments  were  laid  out. 
In  Westminster  there  were  thirty-seven  thousand  associators,  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets  eigiit  thousand,  in  Southwark  eighteen  thousand.     The  rural  parts 
of  Surrey  furnished  seventeen  thousand.    At  Ipswich  all  the  freemen  signed 
except  two.  At  Warwick  all  the  male  inhabitants  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  sixteen  signed,  except  two  Papists  and  two  Quakers.    At  Taunton,  where 
the  memory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit  was  fresh,  every  man  who  could  write  gave 
m  his  adhesion  to  the  government.     All  the  churches  and  all  the  meeting 
houses  in  the  town  were  crowded,  as  they  had  never  been  crowded  before, 
with  people  who  came  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  him  whom  they 
fondly   called  William  the  Deliverer.      Of  all  the  counties  of  England, 
Lancashire  was  the  most  Jacobitical.     Yet  Lancashire  furnished  fifty  thou- 
sand signatures.     Of  all  the  great  towns  of  England  Norwich  was  the  most 
Jacobitical.     The  magistrates  of  that  city  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  exiled  dynasty.     The  nonjurors  were  numerous,  and  had,  just  before 
the  discoverv  of  the  plot,  seemed  to  be  in  unusual  spirits,  and  ventured  to 
take  unusual  liberties.      One  of  the  chief  divines  of  the  schism  preached  a 
sermon  there  which  gave  rise  to  strange  suspicions.     He  had  taken  for  his 
text  the  verse  in  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  announced  that  the  day  of 
vengeance  was  come,  that  the  sword  would  be  drunk  with  blood,  that  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts  had  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country  by  the  River  Eu- 
phrates.    Very  soon  it  was  known  that, at  the  time  when  this  discourse  was 
delivered,  swords  had  actually  been  sharpening,  under  the  direction  of  Bar- 
clay and  Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Thames. 
The  indignation  of  the  common  people  of  Norwich  was  not  to  be  restrained. 
*  The  best,  indeed  the  only  good,  account  of  the.^e  debates  is  given  by  L'HermitaKC 
V|  - — '  1696.     He  says,  very  truly  :    "  La  diflf^rence  n'est  qu'une  dispute  de  mots,  Ic 
droit  qu'on  a  k  une  choxc  selon  les  loix  estant  aussy  bon  qu'il  puissc  ectre." 
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They  came  in  multitudes,  though  discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
to  plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful  King.     In  Norfolk  the  ntun- 
her  of  signatures  amounted  to  forty-eight  thousand,  in  Suffolk  to  seventy 
thousand.     Upwards  of  five  hundred  rolls  went  up  to  Loudon  fromcYeiy 
part  of  ICngland.      The  number  of  names  attached  to  twenty-seven  of  those 
rolls  appears  from  the  London  Gazette  to  have  been  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand.     After  making  the  largest  allowance  for  fraud,  it  jcems 
certain  that  the  Association  included  the  great  majority  of  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  of  England  who  were  able  to  sign  their  names.  The  tide  of  popu- 
lar feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man  who  was  known  not  to  have  signed  nm 
considerable  risk  of  l)eing  publicly  affronted.     In  many  places  nobody  ap- 
l^eared  without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  red  riband  on  which  were  embroidered 
the  word.s,  "General  Association  for  King  William.'*      Once  a  party  of 
Jacobites  had  the  courage  to  parade  a  street  in  London  with  an  emblenatic 
device  which  seemed  to  indicate  their  contempt  for  what  they  called  the  new 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.   They  were  instantly  put  to  rout  by  the  moi), 
and  their  leader  was  well  ducked.     The  enthusiasm  spread  to  secluded  isks, 
to  factories  in  foreign  countries,  to  remote  colonies.      The  Association  was 
.signed  by  the  rude  fishermen  of  the  Scilly  Rocks,  by  the  English  merchants 
of  Malaga,  by  the  English  merchants  of  Genoa,  by  the  citizens  of  New  Yorii, 
by  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  sugar  planters  of  Barbadoes.' 

Emboldened  by  success,  the  Whig  leaders  ventured   to  proceed  a  step 
further.     They  brought  into  the  Lower  House  a  bill  for  the  securing  of  the 
King's  person  and  government     By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  whoever, 
while  the  war  lasted,  should  come  from  Erance  into  England  without  iht 
royal  license  should  incur  the  penalties  of  treason,  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year  1696,  and  thai 
all  functionaries  appointed   by  William   should  retain  their  offices,   not- 
withstanding his  death,  till  his  successor  should  be  pleased  to  dismiss  them. 
The  form  of  Association  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  adopted  was 
solemnly  ratified  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  that 
Housr  or  should  hold  .iny  office,  civil  or  military,  without  signing.    The 
Lords  were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their  own  form  ;  and  nothing  was  said 
about  the  clergy. 

The  Tories,  headed  by  Finch  and  Seymour,  complained  bitterly  of  thu 
new  test,  and  ventured  once  to  divide,  but  were  defeated.  Finch  seems  to 
have  been  heard  patiently  r  but,  notwithstanding  all  Seymour's  eloquence, 
the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Association  raised  a 
storm  against  which  he  could  not  stand.  Loud  cries  of  **  the  Tower,  the 
Tower,  were  heard.  Haughty  and  imperious  as  he  was,  he  was  forced  to 
explain  away  his  words,  and  could  scarcely,  by  apologising  in  a  manner  to 
which  he  was  little  accustomed,  save  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  being 
called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The  bill  went  up  to  the 
Lords,  and  passed  with  great  speed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Rochester 
and  Nottingham,  f 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  discovery  of  the  Assassi- 
Bill  for  the  nation  Plot  had  produced  in  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
,^(*J5i*?."°"  and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  a  bill 
tions.  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Elections  of  Members 

of  Parliament. 

The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  entirely  Whig,  and  was  therefore  an 

object  of  dislike  to  the  Tories.     The  rapidly  growing  power  of  that  interest 

was  generally  regarded  wilYv  jeaXowsy  \i^  \s.Tv^ovmer^,  -^Vv^xJasx  \ivs»y  were 

*Sce  the  London  Gazettes  durins  ?^c^«ta\^«<iVs\  \:'R«Tr:\\;^yi,'^«cc>cv\:v -'^^^^ 

April  N,  1606  :  Postman,  April  q»  15»  "SP-    ,  ,,,  k,  a\  -.    \^   -Lt-Ja. 
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"Whigs  or  Tories.  Tt  was  something  new  and  monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from 
Lombard  Street,  who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil  of  our  island,  and  whose  wealth 
was  entirely  personal  and  movable,  post  down  to  Devonshire  or  Snssex  with 
a  portmanteau  full  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  a  borough  in 
opposition  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman  whose  ancestors  had  been  r^ularly 
returned  ever  since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  Yet  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  More  than  one  scat  in  ParUament, 
It  was  said,  had  Ijeen  bought  and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at  Garraway's. 
The  j)urchaser  had  not  been  required  even  to  go  through  the  form  of  show- 
ing himself  to  the  electors.  Without  leaving  his  counting  house  in  Cheap- 
side,  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent  a  place  which  he  had  never  seen.  Such 
things  were  intolerable.  No  man,  it  was  said,  ought  to  sit  in  the  English 
legislature  who  was  not  master  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  English 
ground.*  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  for  excluding  from  the  House 
of  Commons  every  person  who  had  not  a  certain  estate  in  land.  For  a 
knight  of  a  shire  the  qualification  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  a  year  ;  for  a 
burgess  at  two  hundred  a  year.  Early  in  Febniary  this  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  and  referred  to  a  select  Committee.  A  motion  was  made  that 
the  Committee  should  l)e  instructed  to  add  a  clause  enacting  that  all  elec- 
tions should  be  by  ballot.  Whether  this  motion  proceeded  from  a  Whig  or 
from  a  Tory,  by  what  arguments  it  was  supported,  and  on  what  grounds  it 
was  oppo<!ed,  ne  have  now  no  means  of  discovering.  We  know  only  that 
it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Committee,  some  of  the  most  respect* 
able  constituent  Ixxlies  in  the  kingdom  had  raised  their  voices  against  the  new 
restriction  to  which  it  wxs  proposed  to  subject  them.  There  had  in  general 
l)cen  little  sympathy  l)etween  the  commercial  towns  and  the  Universities. 
For  the  commercial  towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whiggism  and  Noncon- 
f«)rmity ;  and  the  Universities  were  zealous  for  the  Crown  and  the  Church. 
Now,  however,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made  common  cause  with  I^ndon  and 
liristol.  It  was  hard,  said  the  Academics,  that  a  grave  and  learned  man, 
sent  by  a  lai^e  body  of  grave  and  learned  men  to  the  Great  Council  of 
the  nation,  should  be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  Coimcil  than  a  l)oozing 
clown  who  had  scarcely  literature  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  It  was  hard,  said  the  traders,  that  a  merchant  prince,  who  had  been 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  world,  whose  name  on  the  back  of 
a  bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna  and  at  Genoa,  at  Hamburg 
and  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  at  sea  ships  every  one  of  which  was  worth  a 
manor,  and  who  had  repeatedly,  when  the  liberty  and  religion  of  tiie  king- 
dom were  in  peril,  advanced  to  the  government,  at  an  hour's  notice,  five  or 
ten  thousand  pounds,  should  be  supposed  tcj  have  a  less  stake  in  the  pros- 
]>erity  of  the  commonwealth  than  a  squire  who  soki  his  own  bullocks  and 
nops  over  a  pot  of  ale  at  the  nearest  market  town.  On  the  report,  it  was 
moved  that  the  Universities  should  be  excepted  :  but  the  motion  was  lost 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-three.  On  the 
third  reading  it  was  moved  that  the  city  of  London  should  l)e  excepted : 
but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  divide.  The  final  question,  that  the 
bill  do  ])ass,  was  carrietl  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  votes  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  on  the  day  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot. 
The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  without  any  amendment. 

William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  give  or  withhold  his  assent. 
The  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  among  them  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  always  stood  firmly  by  him,  and  which  had  extricated  him 

*  See  the  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stockjobbing  Elections  of  Parii/iraerit  Men,  and 
the  Con^ideratiuns  tipon  Corrupt  Elections  of  Member*  to  serve  in  Parliament     Both 

the^c  pamphlets  were  pubiisiied  in  2701. 
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many  times  from  erent  embarmisnients,  implored  his  proleMion.  It  was 
^presented  to  him  ihal  llie  Commons  were  far  indeed  from  being  unsni- 
nicnis  on  [his  subject ;  that,  in  the  la-it  slni.'e,  the  majorilf  had  b^  only 
tivenCy-lhree  in  a  full  House  ;  tlial  tiie  molion  lo  except  the  Universities 
liad  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  eight.  On  full  consideration  he  resolned 
not  to  pass  the  bill.  Nobody,  he  said,  could  accuse  him  of  acting  selfishly 
on  this  occasion  :  his  prero^'aiive  van  not  cuncemcd  in  the  matter ;  and  he 
coald  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  law  except  that  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous to  his  people. 

On  the  tenth  of  April  1696,  therefore,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  was 
comitianded  to  inform  the  Houses  that  His  Majesty  would  consider  of  the 
Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Elections.  Some  violent  Tories  in  Uie 
House  of  Commons  (laltered  themselves  that  they  mi^ht  be  al>le  to  carry  a 
resolution  reRectin^  on  the  Kiiw.  They  moved  that  whoever  had  idvi&ed 
him  to  refuse  his  assent  10  their  Dill  wa«  an  enemy  to  him  and  to  the  tuuion. 
Never  was  a  greater  blunder  committed.  The  temper  of  the  House  was 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  on  the  rky  when  the  address  against 
Portland's  grant  had  been  voted  1^  acclamation.  The  deleciion  of  ■  mur- 
derous conspiracy,  the  apprehension  of  •.  French  invadon,  bad  changed 
everythinc.  William  was  jnyutar.  Every  day  ten  or  twelve  bales  of 
parchment,  covered  with  the  signatures  of  associalors,  were  laid  at  his  feet. 
Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  than  lu  |iropai>(>.  at  such  a  time,  a  lliiiily 
disguised  vole  of  censure  on  him.  'I  he  moderate  Tones  accordingly  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  their  angry  and  unreasonable  brethren,  llic  motion 
was  rejected  by  two  hunilred  and  nineteen  votes  to  seventy  ;  and  the  House 
ordered  the  question  and  the  numbers  on  both  sides  to  be  published,  in  order 
(hat  the  world  might  know  how  completely  llie  attempt  to  produce  a  quarrel 
between  the  King  and  his  Parliament  had  failed.* 

The  country  gentlemen  might  perhaps  have  been  more  inclined  to  resent 
An  niM.  the  loss  of  their  bill,  had  they  nut  been  put  into  high  good  humour 
ijiili"*'  by  the  passing  of  another  bill  which  they  considered  as  even  more 
BMk-  important.  'I'he  project  of  a  Land  Bank  had  been  revived,  in  a 
form  less  shocking  to  common  sense  and  less  open  to  ridicule  than  that 
which  had,  two  years  before,  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Chamberlayne  indeed  protested  loudly  against  all  modifications 
of  his  plan,  and  proclaimed  with  undiminished  conlidence  that  he  woukl 
make  all  his  countrymen  rich  if  they  would  only  let  him.  He  was  not.  he 
said,  the  lirst  great  discoverer  whom  princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded 
as  a  dreamer.  Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  refused  to  listen  to 
Christopher  Columbus  ;  and  the  consequence  had  been  that  England  liad 
lost  (he  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  what  were  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  to  the  riches  of  a  nation  blessed  with  an  unlimited  paper  currency  ? 
By  this  lime,  however,  the  united  force  of  reason  and  ridicule  had  reduced 
the  once  numerous  sect  which  followed  Chamberlayne  to  a  small  and  select 
company  of  incorrigible  fouls.  Few  even  of  the  squires  now  believed  in  his 
two  great  doctrines  ;  the  doctrine  that  the  Stale  can,  by  merely  calling  a 
bundleof  old  rags  ten  millions  sterling,  add  ten  millions  sterling  to  the  riches 
of  the  nation  ;  and  the  doctrine  that  a  lease  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  may 
be  worth  many  limes  the  fee  simple.  But  it  was  still  the  general  opinion  o( 
the  country  gentlemen  that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should  be  the  special  business 
10  advance  money  on  the  security  of  land,  might  be  a  great  ble^iug  tii  the 
nation.  Harley  and  the  Speaker  Foley  now  proposed  that  such  a  bank 
should  be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  promised  that,  if  their  plan 

*Tht  hiitoryof  thi!  bill  will  b?  found  in  the  Jomnil!  of  ihe  Commons,  and  in  a  rery 
intcrrstlnE  dnpilch  of  L'Hcimiugc,  April  1),  i&|&.    Tbeliill  ilulf  liamooglhc  Ai«liiicl 
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"uas  adopted,  the  King  should  be  amply  supplied  with  money  for  the  next 
campaign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague,  saw  that  the  scheme  was  a 
delusion,  that  it  must  speedily  fail,  and  that,  before  it  failed,  it  might  not 
improbably  ruin  their  own  favourite  institulirm,  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
on  this  point  they  had  against  them,  not  only  the  whole  Tory  party,  but 
also  their  master  and  many  of  their  followers.  The  necessities  of  the  State 
were  pressing.  The  offei"s  of  the  projectors  were  tempting.  The  Bank  of 
England  had,  in  return  for  its  charter,  advanced  to  the  State  only  one  million 
at  eight  per  cent.  The  Land  Bank  would  advance  more  than  two  millions 
and  a  half  at  seven  per  cent.  William,  whose  chief  object  was  to  procure 
money  for  the  service  of  the  year,  was  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  any 
source  from  which  two  millions  and  a  half  could  be  obtained.  Sunderland, 
who  generally  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  \Miig  leaders,  failed 
them  on  this  occasion.  The  Whig  country  gentlemen  were  delighted  by  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  repair  their  stables,  replenish  their  cellars,  and 
give  portions  to  their  daughters.  It  was  impossible  to  contend  against  such 
a  combination  of  force.  A  bill  was  passed  which  authorised  the  government 
to  borrow  two  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  at 
seven  per  cent.  A  fund,  arising  chiefly  from  a  new  tax  on  salt,  was  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  If,  before  the  first  of  August,  the 
subscription  for  one  half  of  this  loan  should  have  been  filled,  and  if  one  half 
t)f  the  sum  subscribed  should  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  the  sub- 
scribers were  to  become  a  corporate  body,  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Land  Bank.  As  this  bank  was  expressly  intended  to  accommodate  country 
gentlemen,  it  was  strictly  interdicted  from  lending  money  on  any  private 
security  other  than  a  mortgage  of  land,  and  was  bound  to  lend  on  mortgage 
at  lea<it  half  a  million  annually.  The  interest  on  this  half  million  was  not  to 
exceetl  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  if  the  payments  were  quarterly,  or  four  per 
cent,  if  the  payments  were  half  yearly.  At  that  time  the  market  rate  of  interest 
on  the  best  mortgages  was  full  six  per  cent.  The  shrewd  observers  at  the  Dutch 
Embassy  therefore  thought  that  the  subscription  would  never  be  half  filled  up ; 
and  it  seems  strange  that  any  sane  i>erson  should  have  thought  othenvisc.* 

It  was  vain  however  to  reason  against  the  general  infatuation.  The  Tories 
cxultingly  predicted  that  the  bank  of  Robert  Harley  would  completely  eclipse 
the  bank  of  Charles  Montague.  The  bill  passed  both  houses.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April  it  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  the  Parliament 
was  immediately  aftenvards  prorogued. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

On  the  seventh  of  May  1696,  William  landed  in  Holland,  t    Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  took  the  command  of  the  allied  forces,  MiUt^ 
which  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent.    Villeroy  and  J[u!J  n? 
Boufllers  were  already  in  the  field.    All  Europe  waited  impatiently  thcrunds. 
for  great  news  from  the  Netherlands,  but  waited  in  vain.     No  aggressive 
movement  was  made.   The  object  of  the  generals  on  both  sides  was  to  keep 
their  troops  from  dying  of  hunger ;  and  it  was  an  object  by  no  means  easily 
attained.     The  treasuries  both  of  France  and  England  were  empty.     Lewis 
had,  during  the  winter,  created  with  great  difficulty  and  expense  a  gigantic 
magazine  at  Givet  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.    The  buildings  were 
commodious  and  of  vast  extent    The  quantity  of  provender  laid  up  in 

•  The  Act  is  7  &  8  Will.  3  c.  31.     Its  history  may  be  traced  in  the  Journals* 

t  Ilondon  Gazette,  May  4,  1696. 
VOL.  II.  1  O 
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Ihem  for  horses  ivns  immense.  The  number  of  latiolit  for  mn 
monly  estimated  ai  frum  three  to  four  millions.  Bui  early  in  the  ■pring 
Athlone  and  CclKini  lind,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  move,  sutpriied  CriWi. 
and  had  utterly  ik'^Lroyed  both  storehouses  and  stores.*  Fr«nc»,  litttAj 
fainting  from  exh.-iuf^tion,  vas  in  no  condition  to  repair  such  a  loss.  Si^ei 
such  as  those  of  Mons  and  Namur  iveie  operaltons  too  cosily  lor  her  incani. 
The  business  of  her  anny  now  yiss,  not  to  conqner  but  to  iuhsisL 

The  anny  of  Williiim  was  reduced  lo  straits  not  less  painful.  The 
material  wealtli  of  ETigland,  indeed.  Iiad  no!  been  \'i'ry  seriously  impaired 
by  the  drain  which  the  war  had  caused  :  but  she  was  suffering  leTCTely 
from  the  defective  e-tate  of  that  insCnnncnt  by  which  her  materia!  weallii 
ivas  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed  by  PBrliamcnl  as  the  last 
coHimcr-  ''^y  ""  which  the  clipped  crowns,  halfcrowns,  and  shillings  were  lo 
pd  cttsii  \x  receiveil  by  tale  in  payment  of  1axej.+  The  Exchequer  was  be- 
ui  Knetand.  jjpggj  (torn  dawn  lii!  midnight  by  an  immense  multitude.  It  wai 
necessary  lo  call  in  the  guntdt  for  the  purpose  erf  keeping  order.  On  the 
-following  Monday  began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months,  which  waldesllned 
to  be  succeeded  bv  mnnr  years  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity.} 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  fiilver  had  scarcely  made 
its  appearance.  Several  millions  sterling,  in  ingots  and  hammered  coin, 
were  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Kxchequer  ;  and  the  milled  money  as  yet 
came  forth  very  slowly  from  the  Mint.g  Alarmists  predicteii  ihat  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enlightened  kingdom  in  Knrope  would  lie  reduced  to 
the  stale  of  those  barbarous  societies  in  which  a  mat  is  bought  with  a 
hatchet,  and  a  pair  of  mocassins  n-tth  a  jiiece  of  venison. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces  which  had  escajied  mutilation  ; 
and  sixpences  not  cli]iped  within  the  innermosl  ring  were  still  current.  This 
old  money  and  ihe  new  money  It^ther  made  u|i  a  si^nty  stock  of  silver. 
which,  with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to  carry  the  nation  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  ||  The  manufacturers  generally  contrived,  though  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, to  pay  their  workmen  in  eoin.H  The  upper  classes  seem  lo  have  lived 
to  a  great  extent  on  credit.  Even  an  opulent  man  seldom  had  the  means  of 
iischarging  the  weekly  bills  of  his  baker  and  butcher."  A  promissory  nole. 
however,  subscribed  by  such  a  man,  was  readily  taken  in  the  district  where  his 
means  and  character  were  well  known.  'l"he  notes  of  the  wealthy  money- 
changers of  Lombard  Sireel  circulated  widely. tt  The  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  did  much  service,  and  would  liavc  done  more,  but  for  the  unhappy 
error  into  which  the  1'arliamcnt  had  recently  l>een  led  by  t  lailey  nnd  Foley. 
The  confidence  which  the  public  had  fett  in  that  powerful  and  opulent  Com- 
pany had  l>een  shaken  by  Ihe  Act  which  established  the  l.and  Bank, 
It  might  well  lie  doubted  whether  there  would  be  room  for  the  two  riv.il 
institutions  ;  and  of  the  two,  the  younger  seemed  to  lie  the  favourite  of  the 

<  London  Gnicltc.  Manh  i>.  .6,  1696  :  Monthly  Mercury  tor  tilnrch,  1696. 

t  The  Act  provided  thai  ihe  dipped  nioncy  mu'tt  tKbniughi  inbcrorvlhcfourlhof  Mjy, 

I  L'Her.iiiuiM,M»y  ^,'1696;  Lnndon  lJc»ilcner,  May  ^May'fi-    In  Ihe  Newslmer 

coBeem  people  had  in  it." 

I  London )4ew>letter.  M*v  31,  jV  :  ^^^  PoMmasier,  Juni^ :-,  :  L'Hctniitage,  May  It. 

t  HayneV  lirief  Memoirs.  LuiMloui.e  MSS.  Soi. 

TSceiheiKlilionrroin  Birmii^ham  in  the  Common^  Journils,  Nov.  11.  16  lA:  and  Ihe 
pelition  from  l.eiceu<rr,  Nov.  11. 

—Evelyn.  May  ij.°    iS^"^™,"!  JuiiCm*  "^V™  of  "urwrn  mo"<:y  10*^0"  ™"Vhe 
ttL'Hermiuje,?^^?^    Scea  Leilet  of  Dryden  toTomon,  which  Malone.  wiih  greai 
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government  and  of  the  legislature.  The  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  gone  rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to  eighty-three. 
Meanwhile  the  goldsmiths,  who  had  from  the  Brst  been  hostile  to  that  great 
corporation,  were  plotting  against  it.  They  collected  its  paper  from  every 
quarter  ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  had  just  swallowed 
up  most  of  the  old  money,  and  when  scarcely  any  of  the  new  money  had 
been  issued,  they  flocked  to  Grocers'  Hall,  and  insisted  on  immediate  pay- 
ment. A  single  goldsmith  demanded  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  Direc- 
tors, in  this  extremity,  acted  wisely  and  firmly.  They  refused  to  cash  the 
notes  which  had  been  thus  maliciously  presented,  and  left  the  holders  to 
>cck  a  remedy  in  Westminster  Hall.  Other  creditors,  who  came  in  good 
faith  to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid.  The  conspirators  affected  to  triumph 
over  the  powerful  body,  which  they  hated  and  dreaded.  The  bank  which 
had  recently  begun  to  exist  under  such  splendid  auspices,  which  had  seemed 
destined  to  make  a  revolution  in  commerce  and  in  finance,  which  had  been  the 
boast  of  London  and  the  envy  of  Amsterdam,  was  already  insolvent,  mined, 
dishonoured.  Wretched  pasquinades  were  published,  the  'I'rial  of  the  Land 
Bank  for  murdering  the  Bank  of  England,  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
the  Hank  of  England,  the  Epitaph  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Inquest  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  clamour  and  all  this  wit,  the 
correspondents  of  the  States  ( Jeneral  reported  that  the  Bank  of  England  had 
not  really  suffered  in  the  public  esteem,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  gold- 
smiths was  generally  condemned.* 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  impossible  to  procure  silver  enough  to  meet 
every  claim  which  was  made  on  them  in  good  faith.  They  then  bethought 
them  of  a  new  expedient.  They  made  a  call  of  twenty  j>er  cent,  on  the 
])roprietors,  and  thus  raised  a  sum  which  enabled  them  to  give  every  appli- 
cant fifteen  \icr  cent,  in  milled  money  on  what  was  due  to  him.  They 
returned  him  his  note,  after  making  a  minute  upon  it  that  p>art  had  been 
paid.f  A  few  notes  thus  marked  are  still  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
the  Bank,  as  memorials  of  that  terrible  time.  'I'he  pajier  of  the  Corpora- 
tion continued  to  circulate  :  but  the  value  fluctuated  violently  from  day  to 
flay,  and  indeed  from  hour  to  hour  ;  for  the  public  mind  was  in  so  excitable 
a  state  that  the  most  absurd  lie  which  a  stockjobber  could  invent  sufficed  to 
send  the  price  up  or  down.  One  week  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent, 
in  another  week  twenty-four  per  cent.  A  ten-pound  note,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  morning  as  worth  more  than  nine  pound;,  was  often  worth  less 
than  eight  pounds  before  night. t 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  effectual  substitute  for  a  metallic 
curR-ncy,  owed  its  existence  to  the  ingenuity  of  Charles  Montague.  He 
had  succeeded  in  engrafting  on  Harley's  Land  Bank  Bill  a  clause  which  em- 
powered the  government  to  issue  negotiable  paper  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  threepence  a  day  on  a  hundred  pounds.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
distress  and  confusion  appeared  the  first  Exchequer  Bills,  drawn  for  vari- 
ous amounts  from  a  hundred  pounds  down  to  five  pounds.  These  instru- 
ments were  rapidly  distributed  over  the  kingdom  by  the  post,  and  were 
everywhere  welcome.  'llie  Jacobites  talked  violently  against  them  in 
every  cofTechousc,  and  wrote  much  detestable  verse  aj^ainst  them,  but  to 
little  pur]x>se.     'i'he  success  of  the  plan  was  such,  that  the  ministers  at  one 

*  L'Hcrmita;;c  to  the  States  General.  May  \  ;  Luttreirs  Diary,  May  7  ;  Paris  Gaxectc, 
June  y2.  ;  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  the  Land  Bank  at  Exeter  Change  for  murdrring 
the  Panic  of  PLngiand  at  Grocers*  Hall,  1696.  The  Will  and  the  Epitaph  will  be  found  in 
the  Trial.  t  L'Hermitage,  June  If,  1696. 

X  (Jn  this  subject  sec  the  Short  History  of  the  \jtjsx  Parliament,  \(xf)  \  Narcissus  Lut- 
trcH's  Diar>' ;  the  newspapers  of  1696  fatsim,  and  the  letters  of  L'Hennitaf^e  f»asiirH. 
See  aiso  the  petition  of  the  Clothiers  of  Gloucester  in  the  Conuuons'  Journal,  Nov.  77, 
i6q6.  Oldniixon,  who  had  been  hioMclf  a  sufferer,  writeb  on  this  kubjecc  with  even  more 
than  his  usuaI  acrimonv. 
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time  resolved  to  issue  twenty-shilling  bills,  and  even  fifteen-shilling  bills  lor 
the  payment  of  the  troops.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect.* 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  without  the  Exchequer  Bills,  thegoveni' 
ment  of  the  country  could  have  been  carried  on  during  that  year.  Evay 
source  of  revenue  had  been  affected  by  the  state  of  the  currency ;  and  one 
source,  on  which  the  Parliament  had  confidently  reckoned  for  the  means  ofd^ 
fraying  more  than  half  the  charge  of  the  war,  had  yielded  not  a  single  farthing. 

The  sum  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near  two  million  six  hundred 
Financial     thousand  pounds.    Of  this  sum  one  half  was  to  be  subscribed,  and 
crisis.         Qj^g  quarter  paid  up  by  the  first  of  August.    The  King,  just  before 
his  departure  had  signed  a  warrant  appointing  certain  commissioners,  among 
whom  Harley  and  Foley  were  the  most  eminent,  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
contributors.  +    A  great  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the  scheme  was  hdd 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.  One  office  was  opened  at  Exeter  Change, 
another  at  Mercers'  Hall.     Forty  agents  went  down  into  the  country,  ukI 
announced  to  the  landed  gentry  of  every  shire  the  approach  of  the  golden  age 
of  high  rents  and  low  interest.     The  Council  of  Regency,  in  order  to  set  an 
example  to  the  nation,  put  down  the  King's  name  for  five  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  newspapers  assured  the  world  that  the  subscription  would  speedily 
be  filled.  :t    But  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  only 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  been  added  to  the  five  thousand  contributed  by  the 
King.     Many  wondered  at  this  :  yet  there  was  little  cause  for  wonder.    The 
sum  which  the  friends  of  the  project  had  undertaken  to  raise  was  a  sam 
which  only  the  enemies  of  the  project  could  furnish.  The  country  gentlemen 
wished  well  to  Harley's  scheme  :  but  they  wished  well  to  it  because  they 
wanted  to  borrow  money  on  easy  terras ;  and,  wanting  to  borrow  money,  they 
of  course  were  not  able  to  lend  it.     The  moneyed  class  alone  could  supply 
what  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Land  Bank  :  and  the  Land  Bank 
was  avowedly  intended  to  diminish  the  profits,  to  destroy  the  political  infla- 
ence,  and  to  lower  the  social  position  of  the  moneyed  class.     As  the  usurers 
did  not  choose  to  take  on  themselves  the  expense  of  putting  down  usury,  the 
whole  plan  failed  in  a  manner  which,  if  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  had  been 
less  alarming,  would  have  been  exquisitely  luaicrous.     The  day  drew  near. 
The  neatly  ruled  pages  of  the  subscription  book  at  Mercers'  Hall  were  still 
blank.     The  Commissioners  stood  aghast.     In  their  distress  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  indulgence.     Many  great  capitalists,  they  said,  were  de- 
sirous to  subscribe,  but  stood  aloof  because  the  terms  were  too  hard.    There 
ought  to  be  some  relaxation.     Woidd  the  Council  of  Regency  consent  to  an 
abatement  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?    The  finances  were  in  sudi 
a  state,  and  the  lettci-s  in  which  the  King  represented  his  wants  were  so 
urgent,  that  the  Council  of  R^ency  hesitated.     The  Commissioners  were 

•  Sec  UHermitage  June  \\,  ^^^  ^^^^^  Aug.  A.  =^^   i6g6;  Luttreirs  Diary, 

Aug.  4.  The  Postman  of  August  15  mentions  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the  Ex- 
chet^uer  Bills.  The  Pegasus  of  Aug.  24  says :  "  The  Exchequer  Bills  do  more  and  more 
obtain  with  the  public  ;  and  'tis  no  wonder."  The  Pegasus  of  Aug.  28  says :  "They  pa» 
as  money  from  hand  to  hand  :  'tis  observed  that  such  as  cry  them  down  arc  ill  affected 
to  the  government."  "  They  are  found  by  experience,"  says  the  Postman  of  the  seventh 
of  May  following,  "  to  be  of  extraordinary  use  to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  Gty  of 
London,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom."  I  will  give  one  specimen  of  the  unmetrical 
and  almost  unintelligible  doggrel  which  the  Jacobite  poets  published  on  this  subject  :— 

"  Pray.  Sir,  did  you  hear  of  the  late  proclamation. 
Of  sending  paper  for  payment  quite  thro'  the  nation  I 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have:  they're  your  Montafrue's  notes. 
Tinctured  and  coloured  by  your  Parliament  votes. 
But  'tis  pla\n  on  Ihc  \>co\>\e  xo  \>t  \s«X  a.  voasx. 
They  come  by  \He  catnci  »»A  ^o>arj  >Xvt  v«x.~ 

f  Commons' Journals,  Nov.  25, 1^x3^-        ,  _     .^  >3^^^  ,^..  Vcssat^mv  w^m  t.  Xxsm 

/  /.'Hermiugc,  June  A.  165^ ;  Common^  ^OAxtxva^s  ^on.  a^ ,  ^c<^v«^tv,^\^^  ^,  V« 

4,  July  2. 
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ked  whether  they  would  engage  to  raise  the  whole  sum,  with  this  abate- 
ent.  Their  answer  was  unsatLsfactory.  They  did  not  venture  to  say  that 
icy  could  command  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
;gotiation  was,  therefore,  broken  off.  The  first  of  August  came ;  and 
c  whole  amount  contributed  by  the  whole  nation  to  the  magnificent  un- 
rrtaking  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  was  two  thousand  one 
mdred  pounds.* 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived  from  the  Continent.  He  had 
!Cn  sent  by  William  with  charge  to  obtain  money,  at  whatever  cost,  and 
yoL  whatever  quarter.  The  King  had  strained  his  private  credit  in  Holland 
»  procure  bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient  He  wrote  to  his 
linisters  that,  unless  they  could  send  him  a  speedy  supply,  his  troops  would 
ther  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by  thousands.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would 
;  hazardous  to  call  Parliament  together  during  his  absence.  But,  if  wo 
her  resource  could  be  devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.t  The  Council  of 
egency,  in  extreme  embarrassment,  began  to  wish  that  the  terms,  hartl  a*; 
icy  were,  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Commissioners  at  Mercers'  Hall, 
la  been  accepted.  The  negotiation  was  renewed.  Shrewsbury,  Godolph in, 
id  Portland,  as  agents  for  the  King,  had  several  conferences  with  Harley 
id  Foley,  who  had  recently  pretended  that  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
ere  ready  to  be  subscribal  to  the  Land  Bank.  The  Ministers  gave  assur- 
ices  that,  if,  at  this  conjuncture,  even  half  that  sum  were  advanced,  th<)>c 
ho  had  done  this  service  to  the  State  should,  in  the  next  session,  be  incor- 
irated  as  a  National  Land  Bank.  Harley  and  Foley  at  first  promised, 
ith  an  air  of  confidence,  to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they  soon  went 
ick  from  their  word  :  they  showed  a  great  inclination  to  be  punctilious 
td  quarrelsome  about  trifles  :  at  length  the  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
rindled  to  forty  thousand  ;  and  even  the  forty  thousand  could  be  had  only 
I  hard  conditions. :J:  So  ended  the  great  delusion  of  the  Land  Bank.  The 
•mmission  expired  ;  and  the  offices  were  closed. 

And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in  despair,  had  recourse  to  the 
ink  of  England.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  the  very  smallest  sum 
liich  would  suffice  to  meet  the  King's  most  pressing  wants.  Would  the  Bank 
England  advance  that  sum?  Tlie  capitalists  who  had  the  chief  sway  in 
e  corporation  were  in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  reason.  But  fair 
3rds,  earnest  entreaties,  and  lai^e  promises  were  not  spared  :  all  the  in- 
lence  of  Montague,  which  was  justly  great,  was  exerted  :  the  Directors  pro- 
iaed  to  do  their  best :  but  they  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impossible 
r  them  to  raise  the  money  M-ithout  making  a  second  call  of  twenty  per 
nt.  on  their  constituents.  It  was  necessary  that  the  question  should  be 
bmitted  to  a  General  Court  ;  in  such  a  court  more  than  six  hundred  persons 
*re  entitled  to  vote  ;  and  the  result  might  well  be  doubted.  The  pro- 
ietors  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  at  Grocers*  Hall. 
aring  the  painful  interval  of  suspense,  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  his  master  in 
iguage  more  tragic  than  is  often  found  in  official  letters.  '*  If  this  should 
•t  succeed,  God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Anything  must  be  tried  and 
ntured  rather  than  lie  down  and  die.  "§  On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  a  great 
och  in  the  history  of  the  Bank,  the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the  chair 
te  Sir  John  Houblon,  the  Governor,  who  was  also  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
•n,  and,  what  would  in  our  time  be  thought  strange,  a  Commissioner  of 
B  Admiralty.     Sir  John,  in  a  speech,  every  word  of  which  was  in  writing, 

*  L'Hermitage,  July  fV»  \%*  1606:  Commons'  Journals  Nov.  25  ;  Paris  Gazette,  June 

August  35  ;  Old  Postmaster.  July  9. 
)  William  to  Heinsius,  July  30,  1696 ;  William  to  Shrewsbury.  July  23,  30,  31. 

^unewsbury  to  William,  July  28,  31,  Aug.  4.  \6^ :  VHetmVUfift^  kwci.  -k. 
Shrewsbury  to  WilliHtn,  Aug.  7,   1696;  UHeTmitage,  Xu^,  \V. '^^'^'^^  C»aa.tv«:^ 
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and  had  been  careriiUy  i!on«idercil  by  the  Dircclon,  explained  the 
implored  the  aueiiilily  lo  stand  by  King  Williani.     There  wai  at  nm  a 
little  murmuring.     "  Jf  aur  notes  wauld  do,"  il  was  said,  "wc  <Jiould  be 
mo&t  willing  to  asjiist  Ilia  Majeuy  :  bot  two  hundied  thouund  pounds  in 

linrd  money  at  a  time  like  this  " 'Hie  Governor  announced  explicitly 

Ibal  nothing  but  gold  or  silver  would  supply  the  necesEitiei  of  Ihe  aimy  in 
Fbnders.  At  lenglh  the  queslion  was  put  to  the  vole ;  and  every  hand  ia 
the  Hall  was  lield  up  Tor  aeuiing  the  money-  The  lellcn;  from  the  Dutch 
Embassy  informed  the  States  Oenirol  tiiat  the  events  of  that  day  had  bound 
the  Bank  and  tlu;  Govemmenc  together  in  close  alliance,  and  that  seveial 
of  the  minisIcrG  had,  immediately  after  the  meeting,  purchaMd  stuck  merely 
in  order  to  give  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  tothe  Dody  which  hod  renilcrod 
so  t;reat  a  service  lu  the  Stale.* 

Meanwhile,  strenuous  exertion*  were  miking  to  hasten  the  recoinage. 
Since  the  Kestotaiioii,  the  Mint  had,  like  every  other  public  establishmenl 
eiToni  ID  '"  ''"^  kingdom,  been  a  ne^t  of  idlers  and  jobliers.  The  important 
THiorcitx  office  of  Warden,  worthbetweensix  nnJsevenhundredayear,  then 
truiicncj.  ^  handRome  independence,  had  become  a  mere  Bioecurc,  and  hod 
been  filled  by  a  succc^ion  of  fine  gentlemen,  who  were  well  known  at  [he 
hazard  table  of  Wliileliall,  but  who  never  condescended  to  come  neat  the  Tower, 
This  olhce  had  just  become  vacant,  and  Muntd^ue  had  ubtninedit  for  Newton,  t 
Tlie  nbilily,  the  indu.4tiy,  and  the  strict  uprightnes.<i  of  the  great  philosopher 
speedily  produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the  department  which  was 
under  his  direction.:^  lie  devoted  himself  to  his  task  with  an  nclivity  which 
left  him  no  lime  to  spate  fur  those  pursuits  in  which  he  had  smpassed  Ar- 
chimedes and  Cialileo-  Till  tlie  great  work  was  completely  done,  he  resisted 
firmly,  and  almoiit  angrily,  every  attempt  tint  was  made  by  men  of  science, 
here  or  on  tlte  Continent,  to  draw  him  away  from  his  ofhcial  dulies.g  The 
old  officers  of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  i-reat  feat  to  coin  silver  lo  tlie 
amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pouniU  in  a  week.  When  Montague  talked  of 
thirty  or  forty  thou.'^and,  these  men  of  form  and  precedent  pronounced  the 
■  L'Hermiijgt.  Aug.  (|.  1696.    Amon^  ihe  records  of  the  Bunli  u  ■  moluiun  of  the 

Shrtvrabury,  of  ^—^    One  of  Ihe  Directoti,  in  a  lelUr  conccraing  ihc  Bank,  prininl 
in  169J,  lays :  •'  The  Uirtciors  could  not  have  answered  it  to  their  memben,  had  it  been 
far  any  lot  o«;isiaii  than  the  uccienraliuii  of  Ihe  kinDdam." 
IHayncs-s  Uri^  Menii^n:  Unsdowne  MSS.  Soi.      Montac>ie->  rriendlr  Inter  10 

I  I  lian  vsry  gnal  pleasure  in  quoting  Ihc  word)  of  Haynes.  tax  ablu,  eicrerieiiced, 
and  practical  nan,  who  had  been  in  ihe  h.ihii  of  transaiiing  bii<ine«  with  Ncwion.  Ther 
haVE  never.  I  believe,  been  primed-  "Mr  I>aK  Newlon,  public  Profeuor  of  Malhcma- 
ticki  in  CamliridiEe.  Ihe  grealcil  philompher,  and  one  of  the  beit  men  of  thin  ave-  wa«. 

SI  treat  and  wtH  nulEinun,  ncommeDded  10  the  &Tour  of  the  late  King  for  Waiden 
the  King'i  Mint  ami  EtchanscK  for  which  he  wa>  peculiarly  iiiialified,  became  of  hi< 
eitraonlinar)'  skill  in  nunibett,  and  luf  great  iotegriiy.  by  the  HrM  of  uhich  he  cauM 
judge  coiTccily  of  the  Mint  accounii  and  tnniactlont  u  nxm  ai  be  tnlertd  upon  hit 
once  :  and  b)>  ihe  laUci — I  mean  hie  intefriiy— ha  Mil  a  standard  to  the  caaduct  and 

Mik  or  Pope,  n»  reported  by  Speiice,  "Sir  Inaac  Newton,"  said  Pope,  "Ihough  sode*!) 
in  algebra  and  fliuions  could  not  mdily  make  up  a  eouimon  account ;  and.  whil-t  he 
Hai  nlasier  of  the  Mini,  uvd  to  get  KHncbody  to  make  up  the  accoums  for  him,"  Some 
of  the  (laicimen  wlih  whom  Pope  lived  might  have  told  him  that  il  n  not  always  fmn 
Ignorance  of  arithmetic  that  pcTIoni  at  the  head  of  great  tJeparlnienu  leave  lo  clerk' Ihe 

our  own  ueople  to  be  trifling  away  my  time  aboul  Iheni,  whcii  I  An  about  IheKing  > 
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thing  impracticable.  But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  of  his  friend  the  Warden  accomplished  far  greater  wonders.  Soon 
nineteen  mills  were  going  at  once  in  the  Tower.  As  fast  as  men  could  be 
trained  to  the  work  in  London,  bands  of  them  were  sent  off  to  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  established  at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich, 
and  Chester.  This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular.  The 
machinery  and  the  workmen  were  welcomed  to  the  new  stations  with  the 
ringing  of  belU  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The  weekly  issue  increased  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  to  eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  at  length 
to  a  hundred  aud  twenty  thousand.  *  Yet  even  this  issue,  though  great,  not 
only  beyond  precedent,  but  beyond  hope,  was  scanty  when  compared  with 
the  demands  of  the  nation.  Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped  silver  pass  into 
circulation  :  for  during  the  summer  and  autumn  those  politicians  who  were 
for  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  were  active  and  clamorous ;  and 
it  was  generally  expected  that,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  should  reassemble, 
a  strung  effort  would  be  made  to  carry  a  law  enacting  that  ninepence  should 
be  a  shilling.  Of  course  no  person  who  thought  it  probable  that  he  should, 
at  a  day  not  far  distant,  be  able  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown 
pieces  instead  of  four,  was  willing  to  part  with  a  crown  piece  till  that  day 
arriveii.  Most  of  the  milled  pieces  were  therefore  hoarded.f  May,  June, 
and  July  passed  away  without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
good  money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest  observer  could  discern 
the  first  faint  signs  of  returning  prosperity.* 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and  was  aggravated  by 
the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the  arts  of  malecontents.  The  Distress  of 
Lords  Ju^tices,  by  an  order  in  Council,  exhorted  gentlemen  who  5heJ^£*' 
were  in  tlie  Commission  of  the  Peace  to  hold  frequent  meetings,  per  and 
and  to  see  that  both  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  *=°"**"<^ 
laws  for  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  rioting  were  effectually  put  in 
execution. i$  Those  gentlemen  were  therefore  unusually  active,  through 
this  trying  summer,  in  every  part  of  the  oountry  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  their  activity  was  on  the  whole  beneficial.  But  unfortunately  many 
of  them,  not  content  with  discharging  their  proper  functions,  took  upon 
iheni  to  administer  a  strange  sort  of  equity ;  and  as  no  two  of  these  rural 
PrjL'tors  had  exactly  the  same  notion  of  what  was  equitable,  their  edicts 
added  confusion  to  confusion.  In  one  parish  people  were,  in  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  threatened  with  the  stocks  if  they  refused  to  take  clipped 
shillings  by  tale.  In  the  next  parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay  such  shillings 
except  by  weij^lit.  1|  The  enemies  of  the  government,  at  the  same  time, 
lalxmred  indefatigably  in  their  vocation.  'J'hey  harangued  in  every  place 
of  public  resort,  from  the  Chocolate  House  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the 
sanded  kitchen  of  the  alehouse  on  the  village  green.  In  verse  and  prose 
they  incited  the  suffering  multitude  to  rise  up  in  rebellion.  Of  the  tracts 
which  they  published  at  this  time,  the  most  remarkable  was  written  by  a 
depraved  priest  named  Grascombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scurrility  the  most 
respectable  nonjurors  had  long  been  ashamed.     He  now  did  his  best  to  per- 

*  Hopton  Haynes':i  Brief  Memoires ;  Lansdowne  MSS.  6ot  ;  the  Old  PostnuMter, 
July  4,  1696  ;  the  Postman,  May  30,  July  \,  September  12,  19,  October  8 ;  LuttreU's 
J.>iary  ami  L'Hermitasje's  despatches  of  this  summer  and  autumn,  passim. 

t  Paris  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1696. 

t  On  the  7th  of  August  L'Hcrmitage  remarked  for  the  first  time  that  money  seemed  to 
be  more  abundant. 

i  I^ndon  Gazette,  July  6,  1696  ;  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary. 

I  Compare  Edmund  Bohun's  Letter  to  Carey  of  the  31st  of  July  1696  with  the  Paris 
Gazette  of  the  same  date.  Bohun's  description  of  the  suite  of  Suffolk  is  coloured*  no 
doubt,  by  his  constitutionally  gloomy  temper,  and  by  the  feeling  with  which  be,  not  un- 
n.aur.ally,  rejjarded  the  House  of  Commons.  His  statistics  arc  not  to  be  trusted;  and 
his  prttdictions  were  signally  falsified.  But  he  may  be  believed  as  to  plain  facts  which 
h  inpcned  in  hi^  own  parish. 
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suade  tlie  rabble  lo  u-ar  in  iiieces  tliote  memberti  of  Parliament  who  had 
voted  for  the  resioralion  of  the  cuttency.*  It  would  lie  too  mnch  lo  ajF 
[hat  the  malignatii  induMry  of  this  man  and  of  men  like  him  produced  no 
effect  on  a  population  which  was  donbtless  severely  tried.  Thete  were 
tumults  in  several  parts  of  the  coantiy,  but  tumults  which  were  suppnsHd 
with  little  difBculiy,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  without  the  shedding 
of  a  drep  of  blood.  +  In  one  place  a  crowd  of  poor  ^^orant  creatures,  ex- 
cited by  some  kravi«li  a^tator,  besieged  the  home  of  n  Whig  m«mber  of 
Parliament,  and  clatnorooaly  insbted  on  having  their  short  money  changed. 
The  gentleman  conwnled,  and  desired  to  know  how  much  they  haJi  brought. 
After  some  delay  they  were  able  to  produce  a  single  clipped  halfcrowiL^ 
Such  disturbances  as  this  were  at  a  distance  exaggerated  into  insarrectiotis 
and  maswcres.  At  Paris  it  was  gravely  asserted  in  print  that,  in  an  Eng- 
lish town  which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  a  butcher  had  quarrelled 
about  a  piece  of  money,  that  the  soldier  had  killed  the  butdier,  that  the 
butcher's  man  had  snatched  up  a  cleaver  and  killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great 
fight  had  followed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left  on  the  ground.g 
The  truth  wa-;  that  the  behaviour  of  the  great  '"'^y  of  '■'"*  people  was  be- 
yond all  praise.  The  Judges  when,  in  September,  they  letujued  from  their 
circuits,  reported  IhnI  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  ejicdlenLll  There  was 
a  patience,  a  reasonableness,  a  good  nature,  a  good  faith,  which  nobody  had 
anticipated.  Everybody  felt  that  nothing  but  mutual  help  and  mutual  for- 
bearance could  prevent  the  dissoiution  of  society.  A  hard  creditor,  who 
Memly  demanded  payment  to  the  day  in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at  in 
the  streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own  creditors  with  demands  which  soon 
brought  him  to  reason.  Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  lopay  Ihem  regularly  ;  if  they  were  not  paid  regularly, 
it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  they  would  supply  their  wauls  by  rapine  ; 
and  such  rapine  it  was  certain  that  the  nation,  alt(%ether  unaccustomed  to 
military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not  tamely  endure.  But.  strange 
10  say,  there  was,  through  this  cruel  year,  a  better  understanding  than  had 
ever  been  known  between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
gentry,  tlic  farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  supplied  the  redcoats  with  necessaries 
in  a  manner  so  friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no  brawlin(;  and  no 
marauding.  "Severely  as  these  diiScolties  have  been  felt,"  L'Hermitage 
writes,  "  they  have  produced  one  happy  effect ;  they  have  shown  how  good 
the  spirit  of  the  country  is.  No  person,  however  favourable  his  opinion  of 
the  English  may  have  been,  could  have  expected  that  a  time  of  such  .suffer- 
ing would  have  been  a  time  of  such  tranquillity."11 

Some  men,  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated  maze  of 
human  affairs,  the  marks  of  more  than  human  wisdom,  were  of  opinion  that, 
but  for  the  interference  of  a  gracious  Providence,  the  plan  so  elaboialely  de- 
vised by  great  statesmen  and  great  philosophers  would  have  failed  completely 
and  ignominiously.  Often,  since  the  Revolution,  the  English  had  been 
sullen  and  querulous,  unreasonably  jealous  of  the  Dutch,  and  disposed  to 
put  the  worst  construction  on  every  act  of  the  King.  Had  the  fourth  of 
May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a  mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
sharp  distress,  irritati:^  minds  already  irritable,  would  have  caused  an  out- 
able  JacDbilci.  tH  the  Life  <X  KculewellMwt  iii.  Kction  j;.     L«,  ilie  compiler  of  Ihil 

'he  J'roceec 

_...,,„  Mnnej-,  ar ,  ..  _ 

.^.  ...^  .,.....^..  .-4S  pfowd  before  a  Conmittee  of  ul ,- 

«.]>,  Nov.  -^  .696,  t  L-HenriOwe.  Jone  H.  JulW,,  .69 

\iiswcr  10  driKombc,  FniitlFd  Reflecliansona  Scandaloui  Libel. 
ZFIIc.  Sin».  ■;,  1696.  H  L'HcnriOEe,  Ua.  A,  i6gi 

ilige,  July  H.  Oct.  ri.  A,  .696. 
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break,  which  must  have  shaken,  and  might  have  subvertefl,  the  throne  of 
William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  was 
put  to  the  most  severe  test,  the  King  was  more  popular  than  he  had  ever 
been  since  the  day  on  which  the  Crown  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Banqueting 
House.  The  plot  which  had  been  laid  I^^inst  his  life  had  excited  general 
disgust  and  horror.  His  reserveil  manners,  his  foreign  attachments,  were 
forgotten.  He  had  become  an  object  of  personal  interest  and  of  personal 
affection  to  his  people.  They  were  everywhere  coming  in  crowds  to  sign 
the  instrument  which  bound  them  to  defend  and  to  avenge  him.  They  were 
everywhere  carrying  about  in  their  hats  the  badges  of  their  loyalty  to  him. 
They  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  inflicting  summary  punishment  on  the 
few  who  still  dared  openly  to  question  his  title.  Jacobite  was  now  a  synonyme 
for  cut-throat.  Noted  Jacobite  laymen  had  just  planned  a  foul  murder.  Noted 
Jacobite  priests  had,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  tne  administration  of  a  solemn 
ordinance  of  religion,  indicated  their  approbation  of  that  murder.  Many 
honest  and  pious  men,  who  thought  that  their  allegiance  was  still  due  to 
James,  had  indignantly  relinquished  all  connection  with  zealots  who  seemed 
to  think  that  a  righteous  end  justified  the  most  unrighteous  means.  Such 
was  the  state  of  public  feeling  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1696  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  hardships  which,  in  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years, 
would  certainly  have  produced  a  rebellion,  and  might  perhaps  have  produced 
a  counter-revolution,did  not  produce  a  single  riot  too  serious  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  constable's  staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  commercial  and  fmancial  crisis  in  England 
was  felt  through  ail  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  coalition.  The  great  Neifotia- 
source  of  subsidies  was  dry.  No  important  military  operation  could  p^ce'^the 
anywhere  be  attempted.  Meanwhile  overtures  tending  to  peace  had  Duke  of 
been  made  ;  and  a  negotiation  had  been  opened.  Caillicres,  one  of  Sits  tiic' 
the  ablest  of  the  many  able  envoys  in  the  service  of  France,  had  been  coaUtion. 
sent  to  the  Netherlands,  and  had  held  many  conferences  with  Dykvelt. 
Those  conferences  might  perhaps  have  come  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  close, 
had  not  France,  at  this  time,  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory  in  another  quarter. 
Lewis  had,  during  seven  years,  been  scheming  and  Iat>ouring  in  vain  to  break 
the  great  array  of  potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his  might  and  of  his  ambition 
had  brought  together  and  kept  together.  But,  during  seven  years,  all  his 
arts  had  been  baffled  by  the  skill  of  William  ;  and  when  the  eighth  cam- 
paign opened,  the  confederacy  had  not  been  weakened  by  a  single  desertion. 
Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
secretly  treating  with  the  enemy,  lie  solemnly  assured  (ialway,  who  re- 
presented P2ngland  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  suspicions,  and  .sent  to  William  letters  filled  with  professions 
of  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  and  with  earnest  entreaties  for  more  money. 
This  dissimulation  continued  till  a  French  army,  commanded  by  Catinat. 
appeared  in  Piedmont.  Then  the  Duke  threw  off  his  disguise,  concluded 
peace  with  France,  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Catinat,  marched  into 
the  Milanese,  and  informed  the  allies  whom  he  had  just  abandoned  that. 
unle5»  they  wished  to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they  must  declare  Italy 
neutral  ground.  The  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  in  great  dismay,  sub- 
mitted to  the  terms  which  he  flictated.  William  expastulated  and  protested  in 
vain.  His  influence  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The  general  opinion 
of  Euroj>e  was  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of  PIngland  were  completely 
exhausted  ;  and  both  her  confederates  and  her  enemies  imagined  that  they 
might  safely  treat  her  with  indignity.  Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim 
that  everything  ought  to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  by  her,  had  the  effron- 
tery to  reproach  the  Prince,  to  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  had  not  lost  the 
Netherlands  and  Catalonia,  because  he  had  not  sent  troops  and  money  lu 
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defend  tier  po<i<<s'ion»  in  It&ly.  The  Impcri&l  niiiiiilen  (orntol  Pind  c 
Cate<l  rei<olulii)n]  gmvely  afl<;ctin£  the  iMereiita  of  the  coalition  widioul  Gon- 
sulling  him  \v\\o  )iaii  hira  (be  aulhor  and  Ihe  eouI  of  the  coalilion.*  Lctvi* 
liad,  ai'ter  the  failure  uf  llie  AtEatsitutian  Plot,  mule  up  hi>  miiul  lu  tli« 
disagreeable  iiei:eisity  gf  recognining  Williun,  uid  hod  authurieed  CoiUiefCB 
lo  make  a  declaialiuii  to  Cllat  efTecL  Bat  Ihe  defection  of  ^avay,  the  neti- 
Inliiy  of  Italy,  iht  dliiuniaii  amang  the  allies,  uid,  above  nil,  ibe  difitie>sc« 
of  Kiigland,  ei3t;gerat«J  a«  those  diitroses  were  in  the  leltcro  which  (he 
JacolHiesof  SaiiiL  Gtriiiains  received  from  tbejacobiteaof  London,  pioduced 
3  dian);^,  I'ln  i<i<iu  i\\  CaiUieres  becaina  high  and  arrogant :  he  went  back 
from  liib  won.'.  .i>.|  i^riised  logiveany  pledgethat  hismaster  would  acknow* 
ied^'e  llie  I'ri,  i  ,,l  i  irange  s,-,  King  cf  Great  Britnin.  The  joy  was  gi«at 
among  :lie  I  i.,,ir  ,i..  'J'hey  had  alwa^  lliey  «aiJ,  been  certain  that  ibe 
Lircai  Monar,  •-.  iioiild  not  he  so  unmindful  of  his  own  glory  and  of  llie 
cuinnion  inLcn...  li>  Si;vereigns  as  lo  abajidon  tjie  caute  di  his  unfortunate 
guesls,  and  ii.  ill  .111  usurjier  his  brother.  They  knew  from  Ihe  beat  aulho 
lily  1l1.1t  Hi^  .M<i~i  C'hnsliati  Majesty  had  lately,  al  Fonlaineblcau,  given 
^alislactuiy  ii.-.iiT:<rK-e^  on  thit  EubJMl  to  King  Jame>.  Indeed,  Ihei«  is 
reason  lo  lielieve  tiiat  Ihe  project  of  an  invaaioa  of  aur  island  wai  again 
seriously  diacuvsed  at  Vemoilles.  Catinat's  army  was  now  at  liberty.  France, 
relieved  from  all  apprehension  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  might  spare  twenty 
thousand  men  for  a  descent  on  lingland  ;  and,  if  ihe  misery  and  dlscoiilent 
here  were  such  as  «  ns  generally  reported,  the  nation  miijht  be  disposed  10 
receive  foreign  deliveii;Ts  with  iipcn  arms.t 

So  gloomy  was  the  pro.i|>eet  which  lay  before  William,  when,  in  the 
nutuimi  uf  1606,  he  ([uitted  liis  camp  in  the  Netherlands  for  England. 
His  servants  here  meanwhile  were  looking  forward  10  his  arrival  with 
intense  anxiety.  For  that  anxiety  there  were  personal  aa  well  as  public 
leasonK.  An  event  had  taken  place  which  had  cause<l  more  uneasiness  to 
ihe  ministers  than  even  the  lamentable  slate  of  the  money  market  and  Ihe 
i:Khe<iuer. 

IJuting  the  King's  absence,  the  search  for  Ihe  Jacobites  who  had  been 
%em\\  rur  Concerned  in  Ihe  plots  of  the  preceding  winter  had  not  been  inter- 
''^°^  milled  ;  and  of  those  lacolnles  none  was  In  greater  peril  than  Sir 
»>r°  '  Julin  Fenwick.  Ilistinh.  his  connections,  ilie  high  situations 
si?)'^!'  which  he  Imd  filled,  ihe  indefatigable  activity  with  which  he  hail. 
I  ciKvifk.  during  several  years,  laboured  to  subvert  the  goveniment,  and  tlie 
personal  insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  ihe  deceased  Queen,  marked 
him  out  as  a  man  fit  to  lie  made  an  example.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
concealing  himhelf  from  Ihe  officers  of  justice  till  tlie  first  heat  of  pursuit  was 
over.  Ill  his  hjdiiig-place  he  thought  of  an  ingenious  device  whidi  might, 
as  he  conceived,  save  him  from  Ihc  fate  of  hi>  friends  Chariiock  and  far. 
kyiis.  Two  wilnchses  were  necessary  to  convict  him.  It  appeared,  from 
what  had  passed  on  the  trials  of  his  accomplices,  that  there  were  only  two 
witnesses  wlio  coutd  prove  his  guilt.  Porter  and  Goodman.  His  life  was 
safe  if  either  of  these  men  could  be  persuaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  |iersan  who  had  strong  reason  to  wish  Ihat 
Poller  or  Ocmdmaii,  or  both,  might  be  induced  to  leave  Kngland.  Ailes- 
bury  had  been  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  and  he  well  knew 
llial,  if  these  men  appeared  against  him,  his  head  would  l>e  in  serious 
danger.  His  friends  and  Fciiw-ick's  raised  what  was  thought  a  sufficient 
sum  ;  aiHl  two  Iri^men,  or.  in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 

liamlu'iicrHUfc  Julyaj,  lu.'i6i»6rMeinoiroflheMan)iics,o(l.igi.lcs. 

t  William  lo  H«n>iu>,  2-^  Nuv.  Ji.  Nuv.  (i,  .&,0 :  Prwr  10  Liningtoo,  Nov,  U, ; 
V,H.«>  10  .Shtcw-Lbury,  Nov.  \i. 
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bogtrottersy  a  haiber  named  Clancy,  and  a  disbanded  capiain  named  Done- 
lagii,  undertook  the  work  of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy  contrived  to  fall  in  with 
lum  at  a  tavern,  threw  out  significant  hints,  and  finding  that  those  hints 
were  favourably  received,  opened  a  regular  n^otiation.  The  terms  offered 
were  alluring ;  three  hundred  guineas  down,  three  hundred  more  as  soon 
as  the  witness  should  be  beyond  sea,  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a  free 
pardon  from  King  James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  France.  Porter  seemed 
incHncd,  and  perhaps  was  really  inclined,  to  consent.  He  said  tliat  he  still 
was  what  he  had  been,  that  he  was  at  heart  attached  to  the  gooti  cause,  but 
that  he  had  been  tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was  sweet.  It  was  easy 
for  men  who  had  never  been  in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  villain  would 
save  himself  by  hanging  his  associates  :  but  a  few  hours  in  Newgate,  witii 
the  near  prospect  of  a  journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tybuni,  would  teach  such 
boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  repeatedly  conferring  with  Clancy, 
Porter  was  introduce<l  to  Fenwick*s  wifej  Lady  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  Everything  was  soon  settled.  Donelagh  made  the  arrangements 
for  the  flight.  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  The  letters  which  were  to  secure 
to  the  fugitive  the  protection  of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Feiiwick. 
The  hour  and  place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter  was  to  receive  the  first 
instalment  of  the  promised  reward.  But  his  heart  misgave  him.  He  had, 
in  truth,  gone  such  lengths  that  it  would  have  been  madncNS  in  him  to  turn 
back.  He  had  sent  Chamock,  King,  Keyes,  Friend,  Parkyns,  Rook  wood, 
Cranbourne,  to  the  gallows.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever 
be  really  forgiven.  In  France,  among  the  friends  and  comrades  of  those 
whom  he  had  destroyed,  his  life  would  not  be  worth  one  day's  purchase.  No 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  the  stroke  of  the  avenger  of  blood. 
Nay,  who  could  say  that  the  bribe  now  offered  was  not  a  bait  intended  to  lure 
the  victim  to  the  place  where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him?  Porter  resolved 
to  be  true  to  lliat  government  under  which  alone  he  could  l>e  safe  :  he  carried 
to  Whitehall  information  of  the  whole  intrij^ue  ;  and  he  received  full  instruc- 
tions from  the  ministers.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure  he 
had  a  farewell  meeting  with  Clancy  at  a  tavern.  Three  hundred  guineas 
were  counted  out  on  the  table.  Porter  pocketed  them,  and  gave  a  signal. 
Instantly  several  messengers  from  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  pro<luced  a  warrant.  The  unlucky  barber  was  carried 
off  to  prison,  tried  for  his  offence,  convicted,  and  pilloried.* 

This  mishap  made  Fcnwick's  situation  more  perilous  than  ever.     At  the 

next  sessions  for  the  City  of  London  a  bill  of  indictment  against  c-ipture  of 

him  for  high  treason  was  laid  before  the  grand  jury.     Porter  and  *  enwick. 

(ioodinau  appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  Crown  ;  and  the  bill  was  found. 

Fenwick  now  thought  that  it  was  high  time  to  steal  away  to  the  Continent. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  his  passage.     He  quitted  his  hiding-place, 

and  repaired  to  Romney  Marsh.  There  he  hoped  to  find  shelter  till  the  vessel 

which  was  to  convey  him  across  the  Channel  should  arrive.     For,  though 

Hunt's  establishment  had  ])een  broken  up,  there  were  still  in  that  dreary 

region  smugglers  who  carried  on  more  than  one  lawless  trade.     It  chanced 

that  two  of  these  men  had  just  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harbouring 

traitors.     The  messenger  who  had  taken  them  into  custody  was  returning 

to  I^ndon  with  them,  when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Fenwick  face  to 

face.     I'nfortunately  for  Penwick,  no  face  in  England  was  better  known 

than  his.      *'  It  is  Sir  John,"  s.iid  the  officer  to  the  prisoners:  **  Stand  by 

me,  my  good  fellows  ;  and  I  warrant  you,  you  will  have  your  pardons 

*  My  account  of  the  attempt  to  corrupt  Porter  is  taken  from  his  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  i6,  1696,  and  from  the  following  sources:  Burnet,  ii.  183  : 
L'Hcrmitajfe  to  the  States  (General,  May  A>  jft  1606;  the  Postboy,  May  9;  the  Post- 
man, M.ty  9  ;  N.-ircissus  Luttrcll's  Diary  ;  lx>nd'on  Gazette,  Oct.  19,  1696. 
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niicl  a  big  of  guiii.'as  bcaidcs."  Tlie  olTi-r  nis  too  tempting  10  be  refusnt  1 
but  Fenwick  was  IwtLer  mounted  Ihitn  his  ussailanta;  he  dashed  throneb 
them,  pistol  in  hand,  and  was  soon  oat  of  sight.  They  pursued  him  ;  the 
hue  and  cry  was  raised  :  the  bellK  of  all  the  parish  churches  oi  the  Marsh 
rang  out  the  alarm  :  (he  whole  country  was  up  :  every  path  was  gunnled  ! 
every  thicket  waj.  beaten  ;  erety  hut  was  scardied  ;  and  at  length  the  fugi- 
tive was  found  in  tietl.  Just  then  a  barque,  of  very  suspicious  appraiance, 
came  in  sight ;  she  loon  approached  the  shore,  uid  showed  English  colonis  : 
but  to  the  practised  eyes  ol  the  Kentish  fishermen,  she  looked  much  like  ■ 
French  privateer.  Ii  was  not  difficult  to  guess  her  emtnd.  After  waitiog 
a  short  time  in  viin  for  her  passenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea." 

Fenivick.  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  so  far  to  elude  the  vii;ilance  of 
Iho^M;  who  had  charge  of  him  as  to  scrawl  with  a  lead  pencil  a  short  letter 
to  his  wife.  Every  line  contained  evidence  of  his  guilL  All,  he  wrote, 
was  over  :  he  was  a  dead  man,  unless,  indeed,  lus  friends  could,  by  dint  of 
solicitation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him.  Perhaps  (he  united  entreaties  of  alt 
the  Howards  might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad  :  he  would  solenuily 
promise  never  again  to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and  never  to  draw 
svford  against  thr  government.  Or  would  il  be  possible  to  bribe  a  jaryman 
or  two  to  starve  out  the  rest  ?  ■'  That,"  he  wrote,  "  or  nothing  can  save 
ine."  This  billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  post,  and  sent  up  lo 
\Vhitehatl.  Fenwick  was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought  before  the 
Lords  Justices.  At  first  he  heid  high  language,  and  bade  defiance  to  hi« 
accuiiers.  He  was  told  that  he  had  not  always  been  so  confident  ;  and  his 
letter  to  his  wife  was  laid  before  him.  He  ha.l  not  till  then  been  aware 
that  it  had  fallen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  His  distress 
and  confusion  became  great.  He  felt  that,  if  he  were  instantly  sent  before 
a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  One  chance  remained.  If  he  could 
delay  his  trial  for  a  short  time,  the  judges  would  leave  town  for  their  circuits : 
a  feiv  weeks  would  be  gained  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  feiv  weeks  somelhin!" 
might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  lo  the  Lord  Steward,  Devonshire,  with 
F«iiiu:ic*.i  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some  connection  of  a  friendly  kind. 
"""ftB-.".  The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  threw  himself  entirely  on  the 
royal  mercy,  and  oHereii  to  disclose  all  that  he  knew  touching  the  plots  of 
the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew  much  nobody  could  doubt.  Devonshire  ad- 
vised his  colleagues  to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure  of  William  could 
be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  The  King  was  informed  of  what  had 
passed  ;  anil  he  soon  sent  an  answer  directing  Devonshire  to  receive  the 
prisoner's  confession  in  writing,  and  10  send  it  over  to  the  Netherlands  with 
all  speed.t 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should  confess.  Had  he.  according 
lo  his  promise,  revealed  all  that  he  knew,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
evidence  would  hai-e  seriomly  affected  many  Jacobiie  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  clei^men.  But,  tbougli  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die,  attachment  to 
his  parly  was  in  his  mind  a  stronger  sentiment  than  (he  fear  of  death.  The 
thought  occurred  lo  him  that  he  might  construct  a  story,  which  might  possibly 
be  considered  as  sufficient  to  earn  his  pardon,  which  would  at  least  put  off 
his  trial  some  months,  yet  which  would  not  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of 
the  lianished  dvnaslv,  nay,  which  would  cause  ilistrcss  and  embarrassment 
to  the  enemies 'of  that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  tlie  Court,  the  Council, 
and  the  Parliament  of  William  with  fears  and  animosities.  He  would  divulge 
nothiiiK  ilm  could  affect  those  true  Jacobites  who  had  repeatedly  awaited, 

-  London  Gi»tte  :  Narcissus  l.ullcdl '.  L'Henniiagc,  June  11  :  Pojlman,  Juill  ii. 
t  [.ifcofWillbni  111.,  1703;  VtiKon's  evidence  gi<en  in  hb  pl..n  in  Ihc  Houx  c( 
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■with  pistols  loaded  and  horses  saddled,  the  landing  of  the  rightful  King 
accompanied  by  a  P'rench  army.  But  if  there  were  false  Jacobites  who  had 
mocked  their  banished  Sovereign  year  after  year  with  professions  of  attach* 
nicnt  and  promises  of  service,  and  yet  had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  some 
excuse  for  disapp>ointing  him,  and  who  were  at  that  moment  among  the  chief 
supports  of  the  usurper's  throne,  why  should  they  be  spared  ?  That  there 
■were  such  false  Jacobites  Fenwick  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could 
indeed  say  nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court  of  Justice  would  have 
listened ;  for  none  of  them  had  ever  entrusted  him  with  any  message  or 
letter  for  France  ;  and  all  tliat  he  knew  about  their  treachery  he  had  learned 
at  second  hand  and  third  hand.  But  of  their  guilt  he  had  no  doubt.  One 
of  them  was  Marlborough.  He  had,  after  l^traying  James  to  William, 
promised  to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William  to  James,  and  had,  at 
last,  after  much  shuffling,  again  betrayed  James  and  made  peace  with  William. 
Godolphin  had  practised  deception,  similar  in  kind,  though  less  gross  in 
degree.  He  had  long  been  sending  fair  words  to  Saint  Germains  :  in  return 
for  those  fair  words  he  had  received  a  pardon  ;  and,  with  this  pardon  in  his 
.secret  drawer,  he  had  continued  to  administer  the  finances  01  the  existing 
government.  To  ruin  such  a  man  would  be  a  just  punishment  for  his  base- 
ness, and  a  great  service  to  King  James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to 
blast  the  fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury.  Both 
were  distinguished  members  of  that  party  which  had,  under  different  names, 
I)een,  during  two  generations,  implacably  hostile  to  the  Kings  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Both  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution.  The  names  of 
both  were  subscribed  to  the  instrument  which  had  invited  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  England.  One  of  them  was  now  his  Minister  for  Maritime 
Affairs  ;  the  other  his  Principal  Secretary  of  State  :  but  neither  had  been 
constantly  faithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  bitterly 
resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous  impartiality,  which,  to  their  minds,  dis- 
ordered by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and  ung^rateful  partiality  to  the 
Tory  faction  ;  and  both  had,  in  their  spleen,  listened  to  emissaries  from 
Saint  Germains.  Russell  had  vowed  by  all  that  was  most  sacred  tliat  he 
would  himself  bring  back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  But  the  vow  was  broken 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered  ;  and  he  to  whom  the  royal  family  had  looked 
as  to  a  second  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that  family  at  I^  Hogue. 
Siirewsbury  had  not  gone  such  lengths.  Yet  he  too,  while  out  of  humour 
with  William,  had  tampered  with  the  agents  of  James.  With  the  power 
and  reputation  of  these  two  great  men  "was  closely  connected  the  power  and 
reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That  i)arty,  after  some  quarrels,  which 
were  in  truth  quarrels  of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled  to  William, 
and  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those  ties  could  be  dissolved,  if 
he  could  be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust  and  aversion  the  only  set  of  men 
which  was  on  principle  and  with  enthusiasm  devoted  to  his  interests,  his 
enemies  would  indeed  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered  to  Devonshire  a  paper  so 
cunningly  composed  that  it  would  proljably  have  brought  some  severe 
calamity  on  the  Prince  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  not  that  Prince  been 
a  man  of  singularly  clear  judgment  and  singularly  lofty  spirit.  The  paper 
contained  scarcely  anything  respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which  the 
writer  had  himself  been  concerned,  and  of  which  he  intimately  knew  all  the 
details.  It  contained  nothing  which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice  to 
any  person  who  was  really  hostile  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The 
whole  narrative  was  made  up  of  stories,  too  true  for  the  most  part,  yet  resting 
on  no  better  authority  than  hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent 
warriors  and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their  former  conduct  might  have 
been,  were  now  at  least  hearty  in  support  of  William.    Godolphin,  Fenwick 
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averred,  had  arcepled  a  seat  at  the  BtMinl  of  Trennry,  with  ihc  anflion 
and  for  the  benclit  ai  Kinj;  James,  Madboroagh  had  promltcd  lo  oriy 
over  the  army,  RubscII  to  c»rty  over  the  fleet.  Shrewsbury,  while  oui  of 
ofhce,  had  iiloiled  with  MiddleLon  against  the  govemnienl.  Indeed  the 
Whigs  were  now  the  favourilcs  at  Saint  Germaiiu.  Many  old  friends  o( 
hereditary  right  were  moved  (u  jealousy  by  the  preference  whichjameiil^va 
to  the  new  convert?^.  Nay,  he  had  t>een  heard  to  cxpreu  liis  contnienl 
hope  that  the  munarchy  would  be  set  uj)  again  by  the  very  haiids  which 
had  pulled  it  down. 

Such  was  Fenu'ick's  GonfcssioD.  DevunKhlre  leceived  it  and  sent  il  \t* 
express  to  the  NeiherlaniU,  without  intimating  to  any  of  his  fellow  coancA- 
lors  what  it  contained.  The  accused  minBtera  afterwanU  complained  btllerlir 
of  this  proceeding.  DevonaluTe  defended  himsell  by  saying  that  ha  bad 
been  S[>ecially  deputed  by  the  King  to  take  the  priEoocT'c  infmrnalion,  and 
was  bound,  as  a.  true  sErvani  of  the  Crown,  lo  tmnsmlt  that  informatim)  to 
■  lis  Majesty  and  to  His  Majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  .sent  by  Devonshire  found  William  at  Ijio.  The  Kiiij( 
read  the  confession,  and  saw  nt  once  with  what  objecti  it  had  been  drawn 
up.  It  contained  little  more  than  what  he  had  long  known,  and  bad 
long,  with  politic  and  generous  disHmuladon,  nlTecled  not  to  know.  If  he 
spared,  employed,  and  promoted  men  who  hail  been  fclie  Im  him,  it  wsi 
not  because  he  was  their  dupe.  His  observation  was  quick  and  just ;  his 
intelligence  was  good  ;  and  he  had,  during  some  yean,  had  in  his  hands 
proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick  had  only  gatiiered  from  worHlering  reports.  It 
has  .seemed  strange  to  many  that  a  I'rince  of  high  spirit  and  acrimonious 
temper  should  have  treated  servants  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him  with 
a  kiiidneM  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  meekest  of  human  beingi  But 
William  was  emphatically  a  statesman.  Ill-humour,  the  natural  and  par- 
donable effect  of  much  bodily  aitd  much  mental  suffering,  might  somctimei 
impi'l  him  lo  give  a  tart  answer.  But  never  did  he  on  any  important  oca- 
•Lion  indulf^  his  angry  passions  nt  the  expense  of  the  great  interests  of  which 
he  was  the  guardian.  For  the  sake  of  those  interests,  proud  and  imperious 
as  he  was  by  nature,  he  submitted  patiently  to  galling  restraints,  bore  cmel 
indignities  and  disappointments  u-ith  the  ouln-ard  show  of  serenity,  and  nut 
only  forgave,  but  often  pretended  not  to  see,  offences  which  might  well  have 
moved  him  to  hitter  resentment.  He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  such 
toots  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  Ejigland  he  must  employ  the  public 
men  of  Ungland  ;  and,  in  his  age,  the  public  men  of  England,  with  much  of 
n  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  cl.iss,  low-minded  and  immoral.  There 
were  doubtless  exceptionn.  Kuch  was  Nottingham  among  the  Tories,  and 
.Somcrs  among  the  Whig.t.  But  the  majority,  both  of  the  Tory  and  of  the 
Whig  ministers  of  Williant,  were  men  whose  characters  had  taken  the  ply 
in  the  days  of  the  -Antipnrilan  reaction.  They  had  l>een  formed  in  two 
evil  schools,  in  the  most  unprincipled  of  courts  and  the  most  Dnprincipled 
of  O])positions,  a  court  which  took  its  character  from  Charles,  an  oppo- 
sition headed  by  Shafteslwry.  From  men  so  trained  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and  steadfast  fidelity  to  any 
cause.  But,  though  they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might  be  used  ;  and 
tlicy  niiglil  be  useful.  No  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  principles  : 
but  much  reliance  might  be  placeil  on  their  hoiies  and  on  tlieir  fears ; 
and,  of  the  two  Kings  who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown,  the  King 
from  whom  there  was  most  lo  hope  and  most  lo  fe«r  ««s  (he  King  in 
possession.  If  therefore  William  had  little  reason  to  esteem  these  poli- 
ticians liis  hearty  friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  number  tliem  among 
his  hearty  foes.  Their  conduct  towards  him,  tepreheniible  at  it  was, 
might  be  called  upright  when  compared  with  their  conduct  towards  Jame& 
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To  the  reigning  Sovereign  they  had  given  valuable  service  ;  to  the  banished 
Sovereign  little  more  than  promises  and  professions.  Shrewsbury  might, 
in  a  moment  of  resentment  or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with  Jacobite 
ngents  :  but  his  general  conduct  had  proved  that  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from 
being  a  Jacobite.  Godolphin  had  been  lavish  of  fair  words  to  the  dynasty 
^vliich  was  out :  but  he  had  diligently  and  skilfully  superintended  the  finances 
of  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Russell  had  sworn  that  he  would  desert  with 
the  Knglish  fleet :  but  he  had  burned  the  French  fleet.  Kven  Marlborouch's 
known  treasons, — for  his  share  in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and  the  death  of  1  al- 
niash  was  as  yet  unsuspected, — had  not  done  so  much  harm  as  his  exertions 
at  Walcourt,  at  Cork,  and  at  Kinsale  had  done  good.  William  had  there- 
fore  wisely  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  to  perfidy,  which,  however  disgraceful 
it  might  l)e,  had  not  injured  him,  and  still  to  avail  himself,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, of  the  eminent  talents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful  counsellors 
possessed.  Having  determined  on  this  course,  and  having  long  followed  it 
with  happy  effect,  he  could  not  but  be  annoyed  and  provoked  by  Fenwick's 
confession.  Sir  John,  it  was  plain,  thought  himself  a  Macliiavel.  If  his 
trick  succeeded,  the  Princess,  whom  it  was  most  important  to  keej)  in  good 
humour,  would  l)e  alienated  from  the  government  by  the  disgrace  of  Marl- 
borouj;h.  The  whole  Whig  party,  the  finnest  .supjx)rt  of  the  throne,  would 
be  alienated  by  the  disgrace  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury.  In  the  meantime 
not  one  of  those  ])lotters  whom  Fen  wick  knew  to  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerneti  in  plans  of  insurrection,  invasion,  assassination,  would  be  molested. 
This  cunning  schemer  should  find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice. 
William,  instead  of  turning  his  accused  servants  out  of  their  places,  sent  the 
confession  to  Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the  Lordh 
Justices.  **  I  am  astonished,"  the  King  wrote,  "  at  the  fellow's  effrontery. 
\'ou  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  such  stories  can  make  any  impression 
on  me.  Observe  this  honest  man's  sincerity.  He  has  nothing  to  say  except 
against  my  friends.  Not  a  word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacobites." 
The  King  concluded  by  directing  the  Lords  Justices  to  send  Fenwick  before 
a  jury  with  all  .speed.* 

The  effect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remarkable.  Every  one  of 
the  accused  persons  l)ehaved  himself  in  a  manner  singularly  characteristic. 
Marlbon)ugh,  the  most  culpable  of  all,  preserved  a  serenity,  mild,  majestic, 
and  slightly  contemptuous.  Russell,  scarcely  less  criminal  than  Marlbo- 
rough,  went  into  a  towering  passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
against  the  villanous  informer.  Crodolphin,  uneasy,  but  wary,  reserved, 
and  self-possessed,  prepared  him.self  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  But  Shrews- 
bury, who  of  all  the  four  was  the  least  to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed. 
He  wrote  in  extreme  distress  to  William,  acknowledged  with  warm  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  the  King's  rare  generosity,  and  protested  that  Fenwick 
had  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere  trifles  into  enormous 
crimes.  **  My  Ix)rd  Middleton,"  —  such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter, — 
*'  was  certainly  in  communication  with  me  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
l^a  Hogue.  Wc  are  relations  :  we  frequently  met  :  we  supped  together  just 
t)efore  he  returned  to  France  :  I  promised  to  take  care  of  his  interests  here  ; 
he  in  return  offered  to  do  me  good  offices  there  :  but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  offended  too  deeply  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not  sloop  to  ask 
forgiveness."  This,  Shrewsbury  averred,  was  the  whole  extent  of  his 
offence. t  It  is  but  too  certain  that  this  confession  was  by  no  means  inge* 
nuous  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  William  was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined 
to  spare  the  repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning  a  fault  and  ac- 
cepting a  pardon.     **  I  can  sec,"  the  King  wrote,  **  no  crime  at  all  in  what 

*  William  to  Shrewsbury,  from  Loo,  Sept.  xo,  1696. 
t  Shrv-'«burv  to  William,  Sept.  18,  16961 
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you  have  acknowledged.  Be  assured  thai  Ibesc  talumnies  haTc  niade  n 
unfavourable  impr.-s.ioii  on  me.  Nay,  yuu  shall  find  that  thpy  have 
strengthened  my  tonlideiice  in  you."*  A  man  hardened  in  depiavity  wouli! 
have  been  perlecily  cimlented  with  an  acquittal  so  complete,  announced  m 
language  so  gracious.  But  Shrewsbuiy  wai  quite  unnerved  by  a  lendernc» 
which  he  wa.s  conscious  that  he  had  not  merited.  He  shrank  Trom  the 
thought  of  meeting  ihc  muter  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  by  whom  be  hid 
been  forgiven,  and  of  nistaining  the  eaie  of  the  peers,  among  whom  hit 
birth  and  his  abilities  had  gam^  for  him  a  sMtion  of  which  he  felt  that  he 
ivas  unworthy.  Ilic  campaign  in  Ibc  Netherlandii  was  over.  The  soraon 
of  Parliament  was  approaching.  The  King  wa.s  cxiieolHl  with  the  firet  fair 
wind.  Shrewsbury  lefl  town,  and  retired  to  the  Wolds  of  Gloucestershire. 
In  that  district,  then  one  of  the  wildest  in  the  soulh  of  the  iiUand,  he  had  a 
small  country  seat,  surrounded  by  plcasont  gardens  and  fiihnonds.  William 
had  in  his  progress  a  year  before,  visited  ihiii  dwelling,  which  lay  far  from 
the  nearest  highroatl  nnd  from  the  nearest  market  town,  and  had  been  much 
i^tnick  by  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  the  retreat  in  which  he  found  the 
most  graceful  and  splendid  of  his  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  lixth  of  October,  the  King  lattdcd  at  Mai- 
Kdnranf  R*'^'  ^'^  '"  '''*  evening  he  rcndicd  Kensington.  On  the 
WiiiLimio  followiuE  morning  a  briliioiit  crowd  of  ministers  and  noble.-,  pressed 
Eccianei.  ^^  j^j^  jjj^  hand  :  but  he  missed  one  face  which  ought  to  have  been 
there,  and  asked  where  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  and  when  he  was 
es()eeted  in  to"n.  'ITie  next  day  came  a  letter  from  the  Duke  to  say  that  he 
had  just  had  a  bad  fall  in  hunting.  His  side  had  been  bruised  ;  his  lungi 
had  suffered  :  he  had  spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  travel.  +  That 
be  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself  was  true  :  Init  even  those  who  felt  most 
kindly  towards  him  suspected,  and  not  without  strong  reason,  that  he  made 
the  most  of  his  convenient  misfortune,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  shrunk  fnim 


thought  himself,  he  would  do  well  to  consult  the  physit 
of  tlie  capital.  Somers,  especially,  implored  him  in  ine  mosi  earnest 
manner  to  come  up  to  London.  Every  hour's  delay  was  mischievous. 
His  Grace  must  conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had  only  to  face  calumny 
courageously,  and  it  would  vanish.J  The  King,  in  a  few  kind  lines,  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  for  the  accident.  "Vou  are  mudi  wanted  here,"  he 
wrote  :  "I  am  impatient  to  embrace  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  esteem 
(or  you  is  undiminished.  "8  Shrewsbuiy  answered  that  he  had  resolved  to 
resign  Ihc  seals.H  Somers  adjured  him  not  to  commit  so  fatal  an  error.  If 
at  that  moment  His  Grace  should  quit  office,  what  could  the  world  think, 
except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  own  conscience?  He  would,  in  fact, 
plead  guilly  1  he  would  put  a  stain  on  his  own  honour,  and  on  the  honour 
of  all  who  lay  under  the  same  accusation.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible 
to  treat  Fenwick's  .'itory  as  a  romance.  "  Forgive  me,"  Somers  wrote,  "for 
speaking  after  this  free  manner  ;  for  I  do  own  I  can  scarce  be  temperate  in 
this  matter,"!!  A  few  hours  later  William  himself  wrote  to  the  same 
effect.  "  I  have  so  much  rqplrd  for  you  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  positively 
interdict  you  from  doing  what  must  bring  such  grave  suspicions  on  you. 
At  any  lime,  I  should  consider  your  resignation  as  a  misfortune  to  myself: 
but  I  protest  to  you  that,  at  this  lime,  it  is  on  your  account  more  than  on 
my  own  that  1  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  service."**  Sunderland,  Portland, 

■  William  ID  Shrcwibury.  Seol.  15.  16^ 

t  London  Guetle,  Oci,  8,  ttxfi :  Vtroon  10  Shrewsbury,  October  %  ;  Shrewsbuiy  ta 
Pon!»nd.  Oct.  It. 

)  w'wmi  m  Shirel^^-bilii,  Oci. '9.'  \f>^  '     "Tshrew.bui^'iu  iJillum,  Ocl.  ...  .«g6. 
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Russell,  and  "Wharton  joined  their  entreaties  to  their  master's  ;  and  Shrews- 
bury consented  to  remain  Secretary  in  name.  But  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  face  the  Parliament  which  was  about  to  meet.  A  letter  was  sent 
down  to  him  from  London,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declared 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  took  refuge  again  in  his  lonely 
mansion  among  the  hills.* 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  going  up  to  Westminster.  To  the  Meertnjjof 
opening  of  the  session,  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe,  looked  Sj^^'thl' 
for\»'ard  with  intense  anxiety.  Public  credit  had  been  deeply  injured  country, 
by  the  failure  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  restoration  of  the  currency  was  not  yet 
half  accomplished.  The  scarcity  of  money  was  still  distressing.  Much  of 
the  milled  silver  was  buried  in  private  repositories  as  fast  as  it  came  forth 
from  the  Mint.  Those  politicians  who  were  bent  on  lowering  the  standard 
of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience  firom  a  population  suffering  under 
severe  pressure ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  had 
seemed  to  l)e  on  their  side.f  Of  course  every  person  who  thought  it  likely 
that  the  standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded  as  much  money  as  he  could 
hoard ;  and  thus  the  cry  for  little  shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from 
which  it  had  sprung,  t  Both  the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  England  imagined 
that  her  resources  were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was  broken,  that  the  Commons, 
so  often  querulous  and  parsimonious  even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times, 
would  now  positively  refuse  to  bear  any  additional  bunlen,  and  would,  with 
an  importunity  not  to  be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at  any  price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded  by  the  firmness  and  ability 
of  the  W'hig  leaders,  and  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Whig  majority.     On  the 
twentieth  of  October  the  Houses  met.    William  addressed  to  them  ^^^^^  ^^ 
a  speech  remarkable  even  among  all  those  remarkable  speeches  in  wSuiam  at 
which  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  were  expressed  in  the  J^ctment 
dignified  and  judicious  language  of  Somers.     There  was,  the  King  of  *hc 
said,  great  reason  for  congratulation.     It  was  true  that  the  funds  ** 
voted  in  the  preceding  session  for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  and 
that   the   recoinage  had  produced   great  distress.      Yet  the   enemy  had 
obtained  no  advantage  abroad  :  the  State  had  been  torn  by  no  convulsion 
at  home  :  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by  the  nation  under  severe 
trials  had  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  evil  to  England. 
Overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been  made.     What  might  be  the  result  of 
those  overtures  was  uncertain  :  but  this  was  certain,  that  there  could  be  no 
safe  or  honourable  peace  for  a  nation  which  was  not  prepared  to  wage 
vigorous  war.     **  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  in  opinion  that  the  only  way 
of  treating  with  France  Is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber  ;  and  Foley  read  the  speech  from 
the  chair.  A  debate  followed  which  resounded  through  all  Chris-  Resoiutioia 
tendom.  That  was  the  proudest  day  of  Montague's  life,  and  one  Jfou^  of 
of  the  proudest  days  in  the  history  of  the  English  Parliament  In  conunons. 
1796,  Burke  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as  an  example  to  the 
statesmen  whose  hearts  had  failed  them  in  the  conflict  with  the  gigantic 
power  of  the  French  republic.  In  1 822,  Huskisson  held  up  the  proceedings 
of  that  day  as  an  example  to  a  legislature  which,  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
distress,  was  tempted  to  alter  the  standard  of  value  and  to  break  faith 
with  the  public  creditor.  Before  the  House  rose,  the  young  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whose  ascendency  since  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Tory 
scheme  of  finance,  was  undisputed,  proposed  and  carried  three  memorable 
resolutions.  The  first,  which  passed  with  only  one  muttered  No,  declared 
that  the  Commons  would  support  the  King  against  all  foreign  and  domestic 

*  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  13,  15  ;  Portland  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  ao;  LvAVi^Vw* 
Diary.  t  L'Hcrmiugc,  July  |2,  1696.  X  LauftsAoviue "^Va.  V>v. 
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enemiei,  and  n-ouM  enable  liim  lo  )»ovfcate  llie  war  wiili  vieour.  The 
seconri,  whicli  pauciT,  not  widioiit  oppoiilion,  but  without  a  iliviHDn,  de- 
clured  thut  the  itanilarU  of  money  should  not  b«  ftltcretl  in  finencu,  weight, 
or  denominolioii.  The  third,  aeunst  which  not  a  sunjle  upixineut  uf  the 
govemmcnt  daivd  lu  raise  Iiii  voice,  pledged  the  Hoaiw  io  make  good  all 
the  deficieDcics  uf  nil  |mrliiTnentary  funds  established  since  lite  King's  acces- 
sion. Tbe  ta'ik  of  frRining  an  answer  10  the  Toynl  .i{>ceah  wu  enliuated  lo 
a  Committee  exclufiiveljf  composed  of  WtiiK  Monlaj^e  was  chainnan  ; 
and  the  eloquent  and  nninwtvd  address  which  he  tlrt^w  up  may  slill  be  rcaiJ 
in  the  Journals  with  inlercal  and  pride.* 

Within  a  Cortnlght  two  millioDH  and  a  half  were  granted  for  the  nulitu]' 
expenditure  oT  tlie  a]i[iroaching  year,  and  nearly  as  much  for  the  madtlnie 
expenditure.  I'ravi'^ion  was  niade  without  any  dispute  for  forty  lliousand 
seamen.  About  the  amaiwt  of  the  land  foroa  theie  was  a  division.  The 
King  asked  for  eiglily-scven  thousand  soldiers  ;  and  the  Totiea  thought  thw 
number  too  large.  The  niiniilers  carried  their  jioint  by  two  hundred  Knij 
twenty.lhree  voles  lo  kixly-ieven. 

The  malecontents  flattan^  theinselvM,  ilurin^  a  shutt  tinii?,  that  tile 
vigorous  resolutions  of  th«CoinnioOi  would  be  nolhin'-  m-.r;-  th-:-  r- -nli.. 
lions,  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  realore  pi'  'in 

advances  from  capilshsts,  ur  lu  wring  taxes  out  q(  iln.  <:  ii. 

and  that  therefore  the  forty  thuiisand  seamen  and  iIl<    .  .,     ,  ml 

soldiers  would  exist  only  on  iiaper.  Howe,  who  had  liecn  more  lowciI  than 
was  usual  with  him  on  the  firil  day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week  later, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  Ministry.  "  The  King,"  he  said,  "  must  have 
been  misinformed  ;  or  His  Majesty  never  would  have  felicitaleil  Parliament 
on  the  tranquil  state  of  the  Country.  I  come  from  Gloucestershire.  I  know 
that  pan  of  the  kingdom  well.  The  people  are'all  living  on  alms,  or  ruined 
by  payini;  alms.  The  soldier  helps  himself,  swotd  in  hand,  lo  what  he 
wants.  There  have  been  serious  rials  already  ;  and  itill  more  serious  riots 
are  to  be  apprehended."  Tlie  disapprob»tion  of  the  House  was  strongly 
expressed.  .Several  members  declared  that  in  their  counties  everythii^  was 
quiet.  If  Gloucestershire  were  in  a  more  disturbed  stale  than  the  rest  of 
England,  might  not  the  cause  be  that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed  with  ■ 
inure  malignant  and  unprincipled  agitator  than  all  the  test  of  England  could 
sliow  ?  Some  Gloucestershire  gentlemen  took  issue  wiih  Howe  on  the  ficls. 
There  was  no  such  distress,  they  said,  no  such  dikcomenl,  no  such  rioting, 
as  he  had  descrilied.  In  that  county,  as  in  every  other  county,  the  great 
body  of  the  population  was  fully  determined  to  support  the  King  in  waging 
a  vigorous  war  till  he  could  make  an  honourable  peace.t 

In  fact  the  tide  hnd  already  turned.  From  the  moment  at  which  the 
Rcmmoi  Commons  notified  Iheir  fixed  determination  not  to  raise  the  de- 
iiroiiioir.  nomination  of  the  coin,  the  milled  money  bq{an  to  come  forth 
from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and  private  dtawets.  Tliere  wa'^  still  pres- 
sure, bul  that  pressure  was  less  and  less  felt  day  by  day.   The  nation,  though 


\ 


s  joyful  a 
■I  been  loi 


man  who,  having  been  long  tortured  by  a  malady  which  has  embiltered 
his  Bxislence,  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  surgeon's 
knife,  «ho  has  gone  through  a  cruel  operation  with  safety,  and 
who.  though  still  smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  before  him  many  years 
of  health  and  enjoyment,  and  thanks  God  that  the  worst  is  over.      Within 

sjalclut  ocVaTc^eiikLrkc'LitrUHtrnSilge  10  the  SliUM  General,  »qd  fana  Venioii'. 

fVeinon  10  Shrcwibury,  Oct,  jg.  i69«;  L'Henniiage,  ^^  L'HenoiMge  e»Hl 
Hoire/acqiifs  Haul.     Ho  doubt  iha  FRnchnwii  bad  always  hmd  Kowaipotien  sf  al 
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four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was  a  perceptible  improve* 
meiit  in  trade.  The  discount  on  bank  notes  had  diminished  by  one  third. 
The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  according  to  an  usage  handed  down 
to  us  from  a  rude  age,  were  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
liad  risen.  The  exchanges,  which  had  during  many  months  been  greatly 
against  England,  had  begun  to  turn.*  Soon  the  effect  of  the  HfTectoftiM 
magnanimous  firmness  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  every  j*«*e«t' 
Court  in  Europe.  So  high  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  that  assembly  iiSS^  of* 
that  the  King  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  the  Whigs  from  Jj^J^JS^ 
moving  and  carrying  a  resolution  that  an  address  should  be  pre-  frovem- 
sen  ted  to  him,  requesting  him  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  ™*"^ 
France,  till  she  should  have  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  England,  f  Such 
an  address  was  imnecessary.  The  votes  of  the  Parliament  had  already  forced 
on  Eewis  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  counter-revolution. 
There  was  as  Uttle  chance  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  tliat  compromise  ol 
which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  thrown  out  hints.  It  was 
not  to  be  hoped  that  eitlier  William  or  the  English  nation  would  ever  con- 
sent to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown  a  matter  of  bargain  with 
i' rancc.  And,  even  had  William  and  the  English  nation  been  disposed  to 
purchase  i^ace  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  in- 
superable difficulties  in  another  quarter.  James  could  not  endure  to  hear  of 
the  expedient  which  Lewis  had  suggested.  **  I  can  bear,''  the  exile  said  to 
Ills  benefactor,  "  I  can  bear  with  Christian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the 
I*rince  of  Orange  :  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed  by  my  own  son.*' 
Lenis  never  again  mentioned  the  subject  Caillieres  received  orders  to 
make  tiie  concession  on  which  the  peace  of  the  civilised  world  depended. 
He  and  Dykvclt  came  together  at  the  Hague  before  Baron  Lilienroth,  the 
representative  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose  mediation  the  belligerent 
}>o\vers  had  accepted.  Dykvelt  informed  Lilienroth  that  the  Most  Christian 
King  had  engaged,  whenever  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed,  to  re- 
cognise the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
adflcd,  with  a  very  intelligible  allusion  to  tlie  compromise  formerly  proposed 
l»y  France,  that  the  recognition  would  be  without  restriction,  condition,  or 
reserve.  Caillieres  then  declared  that  he  confirmed,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  what  Dykvelt  had  said.^:  A  letter  from  Prior,  containing  the  good 
news,  was  delivered  to  James  Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  tidings  ran  along  the  benches, — such  is  Vernon's 
expression, — like  fire  in  a  field  of  stubble.  A  load  was  taken  away  from 
every  heart  ;  and  all  was  joy  and  triumph.§  The  Whig  members  might 
indeed  well  congratulate  each  other.  For  it  was  to  the  wisdom  and  resolu- 
tion which  they  had  shown,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and  distress, 
that  their  country  was  indebted  for  the  near  prospect  of  an  honourable  peace. 
By  this  time  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the  autumn,  sunk  to  the  lowest 
point,  was  fast  reviving.  Ordinary  financiers  stood  aghast  when  Kestoratton 
tliey  learned  that  more  than  five  millions  were  required  to  make  of  the 
good  the  deficiencies  of  past  years.  But  Montague  was  not  an  ^ 
ordinary  fmancier.  A  lx)ld  and  simple  plan,  proposed  by  him,  and 
popularly  called  the  General  Mortgage,  restored  confidence.      New  taxes 

*  Postman,  Ociobtir  24,  \C<fo  ;  L' Hermitage,  -^ — ~-  L'Hermituge  says:  "On  com- 
mence dejh  a  ressentir  des  elTcts  avantageux  des  promptes  et  favorables  rdsolutions  que 
la  (Jhambre  dcs  Communes  prit  Manly.  Lc  di^comte  des  billets  dc  banque,  qui  estoit  le 
jour  auparavant  2i  z8,  est  rcvcnu  5.  douze,  et  Icb  actions  ont  aussy  augment^,  aussy  bien 
que  les  taillis." 

t  William  to  Heinsius,  Nov.  I  J.  1696. 

X  -Actes  et  Mcfmoires  dcs  Negociations  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswick,  1707  ;  Villier'i  to  Shrews« 
burj',  Dec.  t'l,  1*4,  1696;  Letter  of  Heinsius  quoted  by  M.  Sirtem.i  dc  Grovestini.  Of 
this  letter  I  have  not  a  copy.  |  Vernon  to  Shrewsburyi  Dec.  8,  1696. 
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were  imposed  :  olil  l.ixes  were  augmented  or  cominued  :  and  thiu  a  con- 
solidated fund  w»a  formed  suffident  to  meet  every  just  claim  on  the  State. 
The  Bank  oi  England  wis  at  the  same  time  enlarged  by  a  new  Eabscription  ; 
and  the  regulalioiB  for  the  paTinent  of  tbe  subscription  were  framed  in  nicli 
a  maniKr  as  to  rai'^e  the  value  both  of  the  notes  of  the  corporation  anil  of 
tbe  public  securities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  forth  the  new  silver  faster  than  ever. 
"Dte  distreu  which  began  on  the  fourth  of  May  1696,  which  was  almost 
ilUUppbrtablc  durin;;  the  five  succeeding  months,  and  wluch  became  lighter 
from  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  declared  their  immutable  rcsnlu lion  to 
maintain  the  oM  standard,  ceased  to  be  painfully  fell  ui  March  1697.  Some 
monthsi  were  still  to  elapse  before  credit  completely  recovered  from  the  most 
tremendous  .shock  that  it  hiUBCver  sustained.  But  already  the  deep  and  solid 
foundation  had  been  laid  on  which  was  to  rise  the  most  gigantic  fabric  of 
commercial  prosperity  that  the  world  had  e^er  seen.  The  great  bodj^  of  the 
Whigs  attributed  the  realomtion  al  the  health  of  the  State  to  the  genius  and 
firmness  of  their  leader  MoDtague.  His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess, 
sulkily  and  sneeringly,  that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had  succeeded,  the  firal 
Bank  subscription,  the  second  ^nk  subscriplion.  the  Recoinage.  the  General 
Mortgage,  the  E\clie(]ucr  Bills.  But  some  Tories  muttered  that  he  deserved 
no  more  praise  than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at  hazard,  and 
his  a  run  of  good  luck.  England  had  indeed  passed  safely  through  a  terrible 
crisis,  and  was  the  stronger  for  having  passed  throuyli  it.  But  she  had  been 
in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  :  and  the  minister  who  had  exposed  her  to 
that  danger  deserved,  not  to  be  applauded,  but  In  be  hanged.  Other* 
admitted  that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  attriliuted  to  Montague  were 
excellent,  but  denied  that  those  plans  were  Montague's.  The  voice  of 
detraction,  however,  was  Ibr  a  time  drowned  bv  the  acclamations  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  City.  The  authority  which  the  Chancellor  of  t!ie 
Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  unprecedented  and  un- 
rivalled. In  the  Cabinet  his  influence  was  daily  increasing.  He  had  no 
a  superior  at  the  Board  of  Treasury.  In  consequence  of  Fenwick's 
,ion,  the  la.sl  Tory  who  held  a  great  and  efficient  office  in  the  State 
had  been  removed  ;  and  there  was  at  length  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports  about  that  confession  from 
EfficH  o(  S*''!'"!!  abroad.  The  prisoner,  indeed,  had  found  means  of  com- 
Pimici'i  municating  with  his  friends,  and  had  doubtless  given  them  to 
(on«sKiii.  understand  tliathehad  said nothingagainstthem,andmuch  against 
the  creatures  of  the  usurper.  William  wished  the  matter  to  be  left  to  ihe 
ordinary  tribunals,  and  was  most  unwilling  that  it  should  be  debated 
elsewhere.  But  his  counsellors,  belter  acquainted  than  himself  with  the 
.  temper  of  large  and  divided  assemblies,  were  of  opinion  that  a  parlia- 
mentary discussion,  though  perhaps  undesirable,  was  inevitable.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  a  single  member  of  either  House  to  force  on  such  a  dis- 
cussion ;  and  in  both  Houses  there  were  members  who,  some  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  some  from  mere  love  of  mischief,  were  determined  to  know 
whether  the  prisoner  had,  as  was  rumoured,  brought  grave  charges  against 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Ihe  kingdom.  If  there  must  be 
an  inquiry,  it  was  surely  desirable  that  the  accused  statesmen  should  l>e 
the  first  to  demand  it.  There  was.  however,  one  great  difficulty.  The 
Whigs,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Lower  House,  were  ready  to  vote,  as 
one  man,  for  the  entire  absolution  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury,  and  had  no 
wish  to  put  a  stigma  on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and  therefore 
excited  little  jealousy.  But  a  strong  body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as  Wharton 
called  them,  could  not,  by  any  manageraenl,be  induced  to  join  in  a  resolution 
acqiiitling  Godolphin.     To  them  (loilolphin  was  an  eyesore.    All  the  other 


anger  a  sup 
onfession,  t 
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Tories,  who,  in  the  earUer  years  of  Winiam*s  reign,  had  borne  a  chief  part 
in  the  direction  of  affairs,  had,  one  by  one,  been  dismissed.  Nottingham,  Tre- 
vor, Leeds,  Seymour,  were  no  longer  in  power.  Pembroke  could  hardly  be 
called  a  Tory,  and  had  never  been  really  in  power.  But  Godolphin  still 
retained  his  post  at  Whitehall  ;  and  to  the  men  of  the  Revolution  it  seemed 
intolerable  that  one  who  had  sate  at  the  Council  Board  of  Charles  and 
James,  and  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  should  be  the  principal  minister 
of  finance.  Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned  with  malicious  delight  that  the 
First  Loixl  of  the  Treasury  was  named  in  the  confession  about  which  all  the 
world  was  talking ;  and  they  were  determined  not  to  let  slip  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  ejecting  him  from  office.  On  the  other  hand,  everyb^y  who 
had  seen  Fenwick's  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in  the  drunkenness  of  factious 
animosity,  lost  all  sense  of  reason  and  justice,  must  have  felt  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  distinction  between  two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to  treat 
all  that  related  to  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  as  false,  and  all  that  related  to 
Godolphin  as  true.  This  was  acknowledged  even  by  Wharton,  who  of  all 
public  men  was  the  least  troubled  by  scruples  or  by  shame.*  If  Godolphin 
had  steadfastly  refused  to  quit  his  place,  the  Whig  leaders  would  R„i»TiA. 
have  been  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  But  a  politician  of  no  t«>n  of 
common  dexterity  undertook  to  extricate  them  from  their  diffi-  *^**'''  '"" 
cuhies.  In  the  art  of  reading  and  managing  the  minds  of  men  Sunderland 
had  no  equal ;  and  he  was,  as  he  had  been  during  several  years,  desirous  to 
see  all  the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs.  By  his  skilful  manage* 
nient  Godolphin  was  induced  to  go  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request  per- 
mission to  retire  from  office ;  and  William  granted  that  permission  with  a 
readiness  by  whicli  Godolphin  was  much  more  surprised  than  pleased.  + 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig  junto,  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  and  maintaining  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party  Feeiine  of 
a  discipline  never  before  known,  was  the  frequent  holding  of  meet-  aboiS   *^ 
ings  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.   Some  of  those  meetings  Feowick. 
were  numerous  :  others  were  select.     The  larger  were  held  at  the  Rose,  a 
tavern  frequently  mentioned  in  the  political  pasquinades  of  that  time  \X  the 
smaller  at  Russell's  in  Covent  Garden,  or  at  Somer's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

On  the  day  on  which  Godolphin  resigned  his  great  office  two  select  meet- 
ings were  called.  In  the  morning  the  place  of  assembly  was  Russell's  house. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  fuller  muster  at  the  Lord  Keeper's.  Fen>iv'ick*s 
confession,  which,  till  that  time,  had  probably  been  known  only  by  rumour 
to  most  of  those  who  were  present,  was  read.  The  indignation  of  the 
hearers  was  strongly  excited,  particularly  by  one  passage,  of  which  the 
sense  seemed  to  be  that  not  only  Russell,  not  only  Shrewsbury,  but  the 
great  body  of  the  Whig  party  was,  and  had  long  been,  at  heart  Jacobite. 
"  The  fellow  insinuates,"  it  was  said,  "that  the  Assassination  Plot  itself 
was  a  Whig  scheme."  The  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  charge  could 
not  be  lightly  passed  over.  There  must  be  a  solemn  debate  and  decision  in 
Parliament.  The  best  course  would  be  that  the  King  should  himself  see 
and  examine  the  jirisoner,  and  that  Russell  should  then  request  the  royal 
permission  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons.  As  Fenwick 
did  not  pretend  that  he  had  any  authority  for  the  stories  which  he  had  told 
except  mere  hearsay,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  resolution 
branding  him  as  a  slanderer,  and  an  address  to  the  throne  requesting  that 
he  might  be  forthwith  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason. § 

"^  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury.  Oct.  27,  1696. 

t  Somen*  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  27,  31,  1606 ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  31  ;  Wharton 
to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  10.  '*  I  am  apt  to  think,"  says  Wharton,  "there  never  was  more 
management  than  in  bringinj;  that  about" 

X  See  for  example  a  poem  on  the  la«it  Trer^iury  day  at  Kcn«iington,  March  169?. 

{  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  31,  1696  :  Wharton  io  Shrewsbury  of  the  same  dale. 
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The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  WUliam  by  hia  minulers  ; 
wuiiwn  ""^  ''^  consFnied,  [hough  not  without  teluccaiico,  to  we  the 
luinino  prisoner.  K^nwick  was  brought  mlo  the  royal  closet  at  Kensing- 
FM.itii.  |j|^_  -j-ji^  Cmwn  lawyers  and  a  few  of  the  great  officers  of  stale  were 
present.  "Your  pajvers.  Sir  John,"  said  the  King,  "arc  altogether  un- 
satisfactory. Instead  of  giving  me  an  account  of  the  plots  formed  by  you  and 
your  accomplices,  plotsofwhiehall  the  details  must  beexactly  known  lo  yon, 
you  tell  me  stories,  without  authonly,  without  date,  without  place,  about 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  you  do  not  pretend  to  have  had  any 
intercouise.  In  short, yonr  confeMion  appwR  to  be  a  contrivance  intendetl 
to  screen  those  who  nre  really  engaged  in  designs  against  me,  and  to  moke 
me  suspect  and  dLscnrd  thoae  in  whom  I  have  good  reason  to  place  con&' 
dence.  If  yon  look  for  any  bvour  from  me,  give  me,  this  moment  and  on 
this  spot,  a  full  ami  si tai[[ht forward  account  of^whal  you  ktuiw  of  your  own 
knowledge."  Kenwick  ^aid  that  he  wos  taken  by  surprise,  and  asked  for 
lime.  "  No,  Sir,"  ■.tiitl  the  King,  "For  what  pnipose  can  you  want  time? 
You  may  indeed  want  lime  if  you  mean  to  draw  up  another  paper  like  this. 
But  what  I  require  i'^  a  plain  narrative  of  what  you  have  yourself  done  and 
seen  ;  and  such  a  nanalive  you  can  give,  if  you  will,  wllhont  pen  and  iidu" 
Then  Fenwiek  positively  rclused  to  say  anything.  "  Be  it  so,"  said  William. 
"  I  will  neither  hear  you  nur  hear  Irom  you  any  more."*  Fenwitk  was 
carried  back  to  his  prison.  He  had  at  this  audience  shown  a  l)oldne^^i  and 
determination  which  <tnrpriseil  those  who  had  observed  bis  demeanour.  He 
had  ever  since  he  had  been  in  confinement,  appeared  to  be  anxious  and  de- 
jected :  yet  now,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate  he  had  braved  the  <lispteasure 
of  the  Prince  who^  clemency  he  had,  a  short  time  before,  submissively  im- 

Clored.  In  avery  few  hours  the  mystery  was  explained.  Just  before  he 
ad  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  he  had  received  from  his  wife  intelli' 
j^ce  that  his  life  was  in  no  danj^r,  that  there  was  only  one  witness  against 
him,  that  she  and  her  friends  hod  succeeded  in  corrupting  (ioodman.-t- 

Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  afterwards,  with  some  rea- 
[i«.pp«.-  ■"'"•  inaJe  matter  of  charge  against  the  fioventmcnt.  Forhislcsti- 
aiHc  i4  moiiy  was  most  im]>ortant  :  his  character  was  notoriously  liad  ;  the 
CowJnun.  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  seduce  Porter  proved  that,  if 
money  could  save  Fenwick's  life,  money  would  not  be  spared  ;  and  Good- 
man had  not,  like  Porter,  i)een  instrumental  in  sending  Jacobite);  to  the 
gallows,  and  therefore  was  not,  like  Porter,  bound  to  the  cause  of  William 
by  an  indissoluble  lie.  The  families  oflhe  imprisoned  conspirators  employed 
the  agency  of  a  cunning  and  daring  adventurer  named  (VBricn.  This  man 
linew  Goodman  well.  Indeed  they  had  belonged  to  the  same  ijang  ot  high- 
waymen.  They  met  at  the  Dog  in  Druiy  Lane,  a  tavern  which  was  fre- 
quented by  lawless  and  des]>erate  men.  O'Brien  was  accompanied  by 
another  Jacobite  of  determined  character.  A  simple  choice  was  offered  to 
Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  rewarded  with  an  annuity  of  five  huiKlreil 
a  year,  or  to  have  his  throat  cut  on  the  spot.  He  consented,  half  from 
cupidity,  half  from  fear.  O'Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as  Chincy 
had  been.  lie  never  parted  company  with  Goodman  from  the  momeiil 
when  the  bargain  was  struck  till  they  were  at  Saint  Germains.]! 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fenwiek  was  examined  by  the  King 
at  Kensington  it  b^an  to  lie  noised  abroad  that  Goodman  was  misting, 

iBBmic™diiiS<>n""*.l«iCToriii'iiXofOciol«r'."^' ""*'    """'^    "  "*'     '""" 
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He  had  been  many  hours  absent  from  his  house.  He  had  not  been  seen  at 
his  usual  haunts.  At  first  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Jacobites  ;  and  this  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  a  singular  circum- 
stance. Just  after  his  disappearance,  a  human  head  was  found  severed  from 
the  body  to  which  it  belonged,  and  so  frightfully  mangled  that  no  feature 
could  be  recognised.  The  multitude,  possessed  by  the  notion  that  there  was 
no  crime  which  an  Irish  Papist  mieht  not  be  found  to  commit,  was  inclined 
10  believe  that  the  fate  of  Godfrey  had  befallen  another  victim.  On  inquiry, 
however,  it  seemed  certain  that  Goodman  had  designedly  withdrawn  himself. 
A  proclamation  appeared  promising  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  any 
person  who  should  stop  the  nmaway  ;  but  it  was  too  late.* 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond  measure.  No  jury  could  now 
find  Fenwick  guilty  of  high  treason.  Was  he  then  to  escape  ?  Was  a  long 
series  of  offences  against  the  State  to  go  impunished,  merely  because  to  those 
offences  had  now  been  added  the  offence  of  bribing  a  witness  to  suppress 
his  evidence  and  to  desert  his  bail  ?  Was  there  no  extraordinary  method 
by  which  justice  might  strike  a  criminal  who,  solely  because  he  was  worse 
tiian  other  criminals,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law?  Such  a 
method  there  was,  a  method  authorised  by  numerous  precedents,  a  method 
used  both  by  Papists  and  by  Protestants  during  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  method  used  both  by  Roundheads  and  by  Cavaliers  during  the 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  method  which  scarcely  any  leader  of 
I  lie  Tory  party  could  condemn,  without  condemning  himself,  a  method  of 
which  Fenwick  could  not  decently  complain,  since  he  had,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, been  eager  to  employ  it  against  the  unfortunate  Monmouth.  To  that 
metliod  the  parly  which  was  now  supreme  in  the  State  determined  to  have 
recourse. 

Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  Novem- 
ber, Russell  rose  in  his  plape  and  requested  to  be  heard.    The  task  pa,ji^,n^„. 
which  he  had  undertaken  required  courage  not  of  the  most  respect-  tarypo- 
able  kind  :  but  to  him  no  kind  of  courage  was  wanting.     Sir  John  JJuchiS 
Fenwick,  he  said,  had  sent  to  the  King  a  p>aper  in  which  grave  Hcnwici', 

•  I  1  ^  ■      ^  f  u-     *«••*»  ..       confession. 

acaisations  were  brought  ngamst  some  of  His  Maiesty  s  servants  ; 
and  His  Majesty  had,  at  the  request  of  his  accused  servants,  graciously  given 
orders  that  this  paper  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  confession  was 
produced  and  read.  The  Admiral  then,  with  spirit  and  dignity  which  would 
have  well  become  a  more  virtuous  man,  demanded  justice  for  himself  and 
Shrewsbury.  **  If  we  are  innocent,  clear  us.  If  we  are  guilty,  punish  us  as 
we  deserve.  I  put  myself  on  you  as  on  my  country,  and  am  ready  to  stand 
or  fall  by  your  verdict." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  should  be  brought  to  the  bar 
with  all  speed.  Cutts,  who  sate  in  the  House  as  member  for  Cambridge- 
shire, was  directed  to  provide  a  sufficient  escort,  and  was  especially  enjoined 
to  lake  care  that  the  prisoner  should  have  no  opportunity  of  making  or  re- 
ceiving any  communication,  oral  or  written,  on  the  road  from  Newgate  to 
Westminster.     The  House  then  adjoumed  till  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace  was  again  put  on  the  table  : 
candles  were  lighted  ;  and  the  House  and  lobby  were  carefully  cleared  of 
strangers.  Fenwick  was  in  attendance  under  a  strong  guard.  He  was 
called  in,  and  exhorted  from  the  chair  to  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  con- 
fession. He  hesitated  and  evaded.  "I  cannot  say  anything  without  the 
King's  permission.  His  Majesty  may  be  displeased  if  what  ought  to  be 
known  only  to  him  should  be  divulged  to  others."  He  was  told  that  his  ap- 
prehensions were  groundless.     The  King  well  knew  that  it  was  the  n^htaad 
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tlicduty  of  hisfaiihful  Commons  to  inquire  inlo  whatever  concerned  Ihesaretjr 
of  his  person  and  of  his  govemmGnt  "  I  itu]r  be  tried  in  s  few  days,"  aid  the 
prisoner.  "  I  ought  not  to  be  uked  to  ay  anything  which  may  nx  up  in 
judgment  against  nic."  '•  You  have  nolbing  to  fear,"  replied  the  SpcftkBr, 
"  if  you  will  only  make  a  full  and  free  ditcovety.  No  man  ever  had  reason 
to  repent  of  having  clealt  candidly  wilh  the  Commons  of  England."  Then 
Fenwick  begged  Tor  delay.  He  was  not  a  ready  orator  :  his  memoiy  was 
bad  :  he  must  have  time  to  prepare  hiniBelf.  He  was  told,  as  he  had  been 
told  a  few  days  before  in  the  royal  dosel,  that,  ptepared  or  unprepared,  he 
could  not  but  remember  the  priiicipal  plots  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  the  names  of  his  chief  acaompliccii.  If  be  would  honestly  relate  what 
il  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  forgollcn,  the  Hou,se  would  make 
all  fair  allowances,  and  would  grant  him  time  to  recollect  subordinate  details. 
Thrice  he  was  removed  from  uie  bar ;  and  tbrice  he  was  brought  back.  He 
was  solemnly  informed  that  the  opportunity  then  given  him  of  earning  the 
favour  of  the  Commons  would  probably  be  the  lasL  He  persisted  in  Im 
refusal,  and  was  sent  back  to  Newgate^ 

It  was  then  moved  that  his  coDfessioR  "vm  (alse  and  scandatou>.  Con- 
ingsby  proposed  \ti  add  that  it  was  a  contrivance  to  create  Jealousies  be- 
tween the  ICing  and  gc«xt  subjects  for  (he  purpose  of  screening  real  traJlorn. 
A  few  implacable  and  unmanageable  Whigs,  whose  hatred  of  Godolphin 
had  not  been  mitigated  by  his  resignation,  hinted  their  doubts  whether  the 
whole  paper  ought  to  be  condemned.  But,  after  a  debate  in  which  Mon- 
tague particularly  dislinRUished  himself,  the  motion  was  tarried  with  Con- 
ingsbys  amendment.  One  or  two  voices  cried  "Ko;"  but  iiol)ody  ven- 
tured io  demand  a  division. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  sinootblv  :  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  alorm 
Bin  lor  .t-  ''™'"  ^°"-^-  "^'"^  t"Ti'>le  words.  Bill  of  Attainder,  were  pro- 
lainunk-  nounced  ;  and  all  the  fierce^<t  passions  of  both  the  great  factions 
''""'  were  instantly  roused.  The  '1  ories  had  been  taken  by  surprise  ; 
and  many  of  them  had  left  the  House.  Those  who  remained  were  loud  in 
declaring  that  they  irevcr  would  consent  to  such  a  violation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciplcN  of  justice.  The  spirit  of  llie  Whigs  was  not  less  ardent ;  and  their 
ranks  were  unbroken.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  attainting 
Sir  John  Fenwick  was  carried  very  late  at  night  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  votes  to  sixty-one ;  but  il  was  plain  dial  the  struggle  would  be  long 
and  hard.' 

In  truth  party  spirit  had  seldom  been  more  strongly  excited.  On  both 
sides  there  was  doubtless  much  honest  zeal ;  and  on  both  sides  an  observant 
eye  might  have  detected  fear,  haired,  and  cupiditv,  di^uised  under  specious 
pretences  of  justice  and  public  good.  The  baleful  heat  of  faction  rapidly 
warmed  into  life  poisonous  creeping  things  which  had  long  been  lying  tor- 
pid, discarded  spies  and  convicted  false  witnesses,  the  leavings  of  the 
scoutge,  the  branding  iron,  and  the  shears.  Even  Fuller  hoped  that  he 
might  again  find  dupes  to  listen  lo  him.  The  world  had  forgotten  him  since 
his  pillorying.  He  now  had  the  effrontery  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  be^ng 
to  be  heard  at  the  bar.  and  promii^ng  much  important  information  about  Fen- 
wick and  others.  On  the  ninth  o(  November  the  Speaker  informed  the 
House  tliat  he  had  received  this  communication  :  but  the  House  very  pro- 
)>erty  refused  even  to  i^ulfer  the  letter  of  so  notorious  a  villain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  prepared  by  the 

•The  account  of  ihccHnHgrihi^  in  1  hiva  taken  from  Ihc  Cani<nont>  Jounal>: 
the  viluible  work  aKllled  PtoccedinEn  >n  Paribnent  aiainst  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Birt,. 
upot.  a  Kill  of  Attainder  for  High  TrtawB.  it^fi ;  Vtmon'.  Len.r  to  Shrtwsb.iry.  No- 
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Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.     The 
House  was  full,  and  the  debate  sharp.    John  Manley,  member  for  Debutes  oc 
Bossiney,  one  of  those  stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  preceding  session,  »*>«  Coai. 
had  long  refused  to  sign  the  Association,  accused  the  majority,  in  no  the^in'or 
measured  terms,  of  fawning  on  the  Court  and  betraying  the  liberties  ^"**n<*«'» 
of  the  people.    His  words  were  taken  down  ;  and,  though  he  tried  to  explain 
them  away,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.     Seymour  spoke  strongly  against 
the  bill,  and  quoted  the  speech  which  Csesar  made  in  the  Roman  Senate 
against  the  motion  that  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  should  be  put  to  death  in 
an  irregular  manner.     A  Whig  orator  keenly  i-emarked  that  the  worthy 
Baronet  had  forgotten  that  Caesar  was  grievously  suspected  of  having  been 
himself  concerned  in  Catihne's  plot.*     In  this  stage  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  meml)ers  voted  for  the  bill,  a  hundred  and  four  against  it.     A  copy  was 
sent  to  Fcnwick,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend  himself.  He 
begged  to  be  heard  by  counsel :  his  request  was  granted ;  and  the  thirteenth 
was  fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  had  there  been  such  a 
stir  round  the  House  as  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth.  The  approaches 
were  with  some  difficulty  cleared  :  and  no  strangers,  except  peers,  were  suf- 
fered to  come  within  the  doors.  Of  peers  the  throng  was  so  great  that  their 
jiresence  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  debate.  Even  Seymour,  who, 
having  formerly  been  Speaker,  ought  to  have  been  peculiarly  mindful  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Commons,  so  strangely  forgot  himself  as  once  to  say  **  My 
lx)rds."  Fenwick,  having  been  formally  given  up  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
to  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  was  put  to  the  bar,  attended  by  two  barristers  who 
were  generally  employed  by  Jacobite  culprits.  Sir  Thomas  Powis  and  Sir 
Bartholomew  Shower.  Counsel  appointed  by  the  House  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the  arguments  of  the  advocates 
occupied  three  days.  Porter  was  called  in  and  interrogated.  It  was  esta- 
blished, not  indeed  by  l^al  proof,  but  by  such  moral  proof  as  determines 
the  conduct  of  men  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  that  (ioodman's  absence 
was  to  be  attributed  to  a  scheme  planned  and  executed  by  Fenwick's  friends 
with  Fenwick's  privity.  Secondary  evidence  of  what  Goodman,  if  he  had 
been  present,  would  have  been  able  to  prove,  was,  after  a  warm  debate, 
admitted.  His  confession,  made  on  oath  and  subscribed  by  his  hand,  was 
put  in.  Some  of  the  grand  jurymen  who  had  found  the  bill  against  Sir 
John  gave  an  account  of  what  Goodman  had  sworn  before  them  ;  and  their 
testimony  was  confirmed  by  some  of  the  petty  jurymen  who  had  convicted 
another  conspirator.  No  evidence  was  produced  in  l)ehalf  of  the  prisoner. 
After  counsel  for  him  and  against  him  had  been  heard,  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  cell.t  Then  the  real  struggle  began.  It  was  long  and  violent.  The  House 
repeatedly  sate  from  daybreak  till  near  midnight.  Once  the  Speaker  was  in 
the  chair  ^fteen  hours  without  intermission.  Strangers  were  in  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  freely  admitted  :  for  it  was  felt  that,  since  the  House  chose 
to  take  on  itself  the  functions  of  a  court  of  justice,  it  ought,  like  a  court  of 
justice,  to  sit  with  open  doors.^  The  substance  of  the  debates  has  conse- 
quently been  preserved  in  a  report,  meagre,  indeed,  when  compared  with 
the  reports  of  our  time,  but  for  that  age  unusually  full.  Every  man  of  note 
in  the  House  took  part  m  the  discussion.  The  bill  was  opposed  by 
Finch  with  that  fluent  and  sonorous  rhetoric  which  had  gained  him  the 
name  of  Silvertonguc,  and  by  Howe  with  all  the  sharpness  both  of  his  wit 

*  Commons'  Jonmal.s,  Nov.  9,  1696  ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  10.  The  editor  of 
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made  in  the  debate  of  the  13th. 
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and  of  his  lemjwr,  by  Seymour  with  characteristic  enei^,  and  bjr  Hsriey 
with  cbancleristic  solemnity.  On  the  other  side  Montague  displayed  Ihc 
powers  of  B  consuminaie  debater,  and  wis  2«alonsty  tupponed  by  Littleton. 
Conspicuous  in  the  front  ranks  of  Iha  hcntiJe  paitUi  nere  two  disiingiiUheil 
lawyers,  Simon  llnrcourt  and  WiDiam  Cowper  Both  wen  genllemen  of 
honourable  descent :  both  were  distinguished  by  their  Unc  pcnmns  and 
graceful  manners  :  liolh  wererecowned  for  eloquence ;  and  both  Joved  learn- 
ing and  learned  men.  Il  may  be  added  that  both  had  early  tn  life  been  noted 
for  prodigality  atid  love  of  pleasure.  Dissipation  had  made  them  poor  I 
poverty  had  made  them  induslrious  ;  and  though  they  were  still,  ai  age  ia 
reckoned  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  very  young  men,  Hareourl  only  thirty-six, 
Co^rpe^  only  thirty-two,  ihey  already  b^  the  fint  practice  at  the  bar.  They 
were  destined  to  ii»e  -itill  higher,  to  be  the  bearer*  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
realm,  and  the  founders  of  patrician  houses.  In  polilica  they  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  endi  other.  Harcourt  had  seen  the  Revolution  with  disguat, 
had  not  chosen  to  sil  in  the  Convention,  hod  with  difficulty  reconciled  his 
conscience  to  the  oathB,  and  had  tardily  and  unwillingly  signed  the  Associa. 
tion.  Cowper  had  been  in  arms  for  the  Prince  ofOnuige  and  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, and  had,  in  the  short  attd  tumultuary  campaign  «4iich  preceded  the 
flight  of  James,  disiinguished  himself  by  intelligence  and  courage.  Since 
Somers  had  been  removed  to  the  woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
had  not  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Lower  House,  or  iiKleed 
anywhere  else ;  and  their  delidencies  had  been  more  than  once  supplied 
by  Cowper.  Il  is  said  that  his  skill  had,  at  the  trial  of  Parkyns,  recovered 
the  verdict  which  the  mismanagement  of  the  Solicitor  General  had,  for  a 
moment,  put  in  jeopardy,  lie  had  been  chosen  member  for  Hertford  at 
the  general  election  of  1695,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  he 
attained  a  high  place  among  parliamentary  speakers.  Chesterfield,  many 
years  later,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  described  Cowper  as  an  orator 
who  never  spoke  without  applause,  but  who  reasoned  feebly,  and  who  owed 
the  influence  which  he  long  exercised  over  great  assemblies  to  the  singular 
charm  of  his  style,  his  voice,  and  his  action.  Chesterfield  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  intellectually  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  such  a  subject. 
But  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  his  letters  was  to  exalt  good 
taste  and  politeness  in  opposition  to  much  higher  qualities.  He  therefore 
constantly  and  systematically  attributed  the  success  of  the  most  emiiKnt 
persons  of  his  age  to  their  superiority,  not  in  soii<l  abilities  and  ac<|uire- 
menls.  but  in  superficial  graces  of  diction  and  manner.  He  repre^fnted 
even  Marlborough  as  a  man  of  very  ordinary  capacity,  who,  solely  because 
he  was  extremely  well  bred  and  well  spoken,  had  rineii  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory.  It  may  confidently  be  pro- 
nounced that  both  to  Marlborough  and  to  Cowper  Chesterfield  was  unjust. 
'ITie  general  who  saved  the  Empiie  and  conquered  the  Low  Countries  was 
assuiediy  something  more  than  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  the  judge  who  pre- 
sided during  nine  years  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  the  approbation  of 
all  parties  must  have  Iwen  something  more  than  a  fine  declaimer. 

Whoever  atlentively  and  impartially  studies  the  report  of  the  debates  will 
lie  of  opinion  that,  on  many  points  which  were  discussed  at  great  length 
and  with  great  animation,  the  Whigs  had  a  decided  superiority  in  argument. 
but  that  on  the  main  question  the  Tories  were  in  the  right. 

It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was  brought  home  to  Fenwick 
by  proofs  which  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  roan  of  comraon 
sense,  and  would  have  been  brought  home  to  him  according  to  the  atrlct 
nifei  of  Jaw,  if  he  had  not,  by  comtmUin^;  anovhet  crime,  eluded  the  justice 
oft/ie  ordinary  tribunals.  It  was  ltuettvat.\ic\ial,Hi\\*-tw^  iW-s^  •;.">■ 
fesang  repentance  an<l  imploring  iriercy,  ai4eA  awew  uRfiTiceviVv^Wmfi 
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offences,  that,  while  pretending  to  make  a  perfectly  ingenuous  confession, 
he  had,  with  cunning  maHce,  concealed  everything  which  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  government  that  he  should  divulge,  and  proclaimed  every- 
thing which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government  to  bury  in  silence.  It 
was  a  great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment  :  it  was 
plain  that  he  could  be  reached  only  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  ;  and  it 
could  not  Ix!  denied,  either  that  many  such  bills  had  passed,  or  that  no  such 
bill  had  ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case  uf  guilt  or  after  a  fairer  hearing. 

Thus  far  the  Whigs  seem  to  have  fully  established  their  case.  They  had 
also  a  decided  advantage  in  the  dispute  about  the  rule  which  requires  two  wit- 
nesses in  cases  of  high  treason.  The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  why  the  evidence  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  man  has  fired  at  one  of  his  fellow  subjects  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  he  has  fire<l  at  his  Sovereign.  It  can  by  no  means  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  maxim  that  the  assertion  of  two  witnesses  is  more 
convincing  to  the  mind  than  the  assertion  of  one  witness.  The  story  told 
by  one  witness  may  be  in  itself  probable.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses 
may  be  extravagant.  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  uncontradicted. 
The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  contradicted  by  four  witnesses. 
The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  corroborated  by  a  crowd  of  circum- 
stances. The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  have  no  such  corrobora- 
tion. The  one  witness  may  be  Tillotson  or  Ken.  'i'he  two  witnesses  may 
be  Oatcs  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently  maintained  that  the 
law  which  required  two  witnesses  was  of  universal  and  eternal  obligation, 
part  of  tile  law  of  nature,  part  of  the  law  of  God.  Seymour  quoted  the  book 
of  Numbers  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that  no  man  ought  to 
be  condemned  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  a  single  witness.  **  (/aiaphas  and 
his  Sanhedrim,"  said  Harley,  **  were  ready  enough  to  set  up  the  plea  of  ex- 
pediency for  a  violation  of  justice :  they  said, — and  we  have  heard  such 
things  said,  —  *  We  must  slay  this  man  ;  or  the  Romans  will  come  and  take 
away  our  place  and  nation.'  Yet  even  Caiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim,  in  that 
foulest  act  of  judicial  murder,  did  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  sacred  law 
which  requiied  two  witnesses."  "Even  Jezebel,"  said  another  orator, 
**did  not  dare  to  take  Naboth's  vineyard  from  him  till  she  had  suborned 
two  men  of  Belial  to  swear  falsely."  **  If  the  testimony  of  one  grave  elder 
had  been  sufficient,"  it  was  aske<],  "what  would  have  become  of  the  vir- 
tuous Susannah?*'  This  last  allusion  called  forth  a  cry  of  **  Apocrypha, 
Apocrypha,*'  from  the  ranks  of  the  Ix>w  Churchmen.* 

Over  these  arguments,  which  in  truth  can  scarcely  have  imposed  on  those 
who  condescended  to  use  them,  Montague  obtained  a  complete  and  easy 
victory.  **  An  eternal  law  !  Where  was  this  eternal  law  before  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth  ?  Where  is  it  now  except  in  statutes  which  reiate  only 
to  one  very  small  class  of  offences  ?  If  these  texts  from  the  Pentateuch  and 
these  precedents  from  the  practice  of  the  Sanhedrim  prove  anything,  they 
prove  the  whole  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  realm  to  be  a  mass  of  injustice 
and  impiety.  One  witness  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer,  a  burglar,  a 
highwayman,  an  incendiary,  a  ravisher.  Nay,  there  are  cases  of  high  treason 
in  which  only  one  witness  is  reouired.  One  witness  can  send  to  Tybom  a 
gang  of  clippers  and  coiners.  Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  say  that  the  law 
of  evidence,  according  to  which  men  have  during  ages  been  tried  in  this 
country  for  offences  against  life  and  projierty,  is  vicious  and  ought  to  be  re- 
modelled ?  If  you  shrink  from  saying  this,  you  must  admit  that  we  are  now 
proposing  lo  disi)ense,  not  with  a  divine  ordinance  of  universal  and  ^roetual 
obligation,  hut  simply  with  an  English  ruVe  ol  \>\oc«A>Kt,  v<\C\Oyw^\Ra»\si 

*  TfiM  incident  is  mentioned  Y>v  \?V\cTm\\aif;,*. 
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not  more  than  two  or  three  crimw,  which  has  not  been  in  force  n  hundreil 
and  fifty  yeara,  which  derives  &tl  its  authority  from  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  which  may  Ih-refore  be  by  another  Act  abroEated  or  suspended  with- 
out offence  to  God  or  men."* 

It  was  much  les^  easy  to  answer  the  chiefs  of  the  oppoaition  when  tbey  set 
forth  the  danger  of  breaking  down  the  partition  whidi  separates  the  iiinctions 
of  thelegisL-itorfroni  thoseotthe  jndge.  "This  man,"  it  was  said,  "maybe 
a  bad  Englishman ;  and  yet  his  cause  tnay  be  the  cause  of  all  good  Ei^lish- 
men.  Only  last  year  we  passed  an  Act  to  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  ordi- 
nary courts  in  cases  of  treason.     We  p '  that  Act  because  we  thought 

that,  in  those  courts,  the  life  of  a  tubje'  juous  to  the  government  was 

not  then  sufficiently  secured.     Yet  the  fa  subject  obnoxious  to  the 

government  was  thrn  f»r  more  secure  i  will  be  if  this  House  takes  nil 

itself  to  be  the  supreme  criminal  jl  rie  in  political  cases."     Warm 

eulc^ies  were  pronounced  on  the  anci tional  mode  of  trial  by  twelve 

good  men  and  true  ;  and  indeed  the  advantages  of  that  mode  of^  trial  in 
political  cases  are  obvious.  The  prisoner  is  allowed  to  challenge  any 
iiumber  of  jurors  with  cause,  and  a  coniidenble  number  without  cauac. 
The  twelve,  from  the  moment  at  which  they  are  invested  with  their  short 
magistracy  tilt  the  moment  at  which  they  lay  it  down,  are  kept  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any 
agent  of  power  from  soliciting  or  cormptiug  them.  Every  one  of  them 
must  hear  every  word  of  the  evidence  and  every  aigument  used  on  either 
»ide.  The  case  is  then  summed  up  by  a  judge  who  know;,  that  if  he  is 
guilty  of  partiality,  he  may  be  calletl  to  account  by  the  great  inquest  of  the 
nation.  In  the  trial  of  Fenwtck  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  all 
these  securities  were  wanting.  Some  hundreds  of  gentlemen,  every  one  of 
whom  had  much  more  than  half  made  up  his  mini!  before  the  case  was 
opened,  jjerformed  the  office  both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not  re- 
strained, as  a  judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  ;  for  who 
was  to  punish  a  I'arliament  ?  They  were  not  selected,  as  a  jury  i<i  selected, 
in  a  manner  which  enables  a  culprit  to  eitclude  his  pen,onal  and  political 
enemies.  I^he  arbiters  of  the  prisoner's  fate  came  in  and  went  out  as  they 
chose.  They  heard  a  fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said  against 
him,  and  a  fragment  here  and  there  uf  what  was  said  in  his  favour.  During 
the  progress  of  the  bill  they  were  exposed  lo  every  species  of  influence.  One 
member  might  be  threatened  by  the  electors  of  his  borough  with  the  loss  of 
his  seat :  another  might  obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from  Kussel)  ;  the 
vole  of  a  third  might  t>e  secured  by  the  caresses  and  Bui^ndy  of  Wharton. 
In  the  debates  arts  were  practised  and  passions  excited  which  are  unknown  to 
well  constituted  tribunals,  but  from  which  no  great  popular  assembly  divided 
into  parties  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  free.  The  rhetoric  of  one  orator  called 
forth  loud  cries  of  "  Hear  him."  Another  was  coughed  and  scmpcd  down. 
A  third  spoke  against  time  in  order  that  his  friends  who  were  supping  might 
come  in  to  divide.f  If  the  life  of  the  most  worthless  man  could  be  sported 
with  thus,  wa'^  the  life  of  (he  most  virtuous  man  secure? 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed,  venture  lo  say  that  there  could 
be  no  public  danger  sufficient  to  justify  an  Act  of  Attainder.  They  admitted 
that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  general  rule  must  bend  to  an  over- 
powering necessity.  But  was  this  such  a  case?  Even  if  it  were  granted,  for 
the  sake  of  ailment,  that  Straffiird  and  Monmouth  were  justly  attainted, 
was  Feiiwick,  like  StralTord,  a  great  minister  who  had  long  ruled  Enghind 
north  of  Trent,  and  all  Ireland,  with  absolute  power,  who  was  high  in  the 

-  On  Ihit  subicci  SmnlridgE.  aflcrvrard'  Bi'^hop  of  Hrist 
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royal  favour,  and  whose  capacity,  eloquence,  and  resolution  made  him  au 
object  of  dread  even  in  his  fall  ?  Or  \vas  Fenwick,  like  Monmouth,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  Crown  and  the  idol  of  the  common  people  ?  Were  all  the 
finest  youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to  enlist  under  his  banners?  What 
was  he  but  a  subordinate  plotter?  He  had  indeed  once  had  good  employ- 
ments :  but  he  had  long  lost  them.  He  had  once  had  a  good  estate :  but  he 
had  wasted  it.  Eminent  abilities  and  weight  of  character  he  had  never  had. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  connected  by  marriage  with  a  very  noble  family  :  but  that 
family  did  not  share  his  political  prejudices.  What  importance,  then,  had 
he,  except  that  importance  which  his  persecutors  were  most  unwisely  giving 
him  by  breaking  through  all  the  fences  which  guard  the  lives  of  Englishmen 
in  order  to  destroy  him  ?  Even  if  he  were  set  at  liberty,  what  could  he  do  but 
haunt  Jacobite  coffeehouses,  squeeze  oranges,  and  drink  the  health  of  Limp  ? 
If,  however,  the  government,  supportetl  by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons, 
by  the  fleet  and  the  army,  by  a  militia  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
strong,  and  by  the  half  million  of  men  who  had  signed  the  Association,  did 
really  apprehend  danger  from  this  poor  ruined  baronet,  the  benefit  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  might  be  withheld  from  him.  He  might  be  kept  ^^nthin 
four  walls  as  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance  of  his  doing  mischief.  It 
could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  an  enemy  so  terrible  that  the  State 
could  be  safe  only  when  he  was  in  the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might  be  found  for  this  bill,  or  even 
for  a  bill  far  more  objectionable.  But  it  was  said  that  whoever  reviewed 
our  history  would  be  disposed  to  regard  such  precedents  rather  as  warnings 
than  as  examples.  It  had  many  times  happened  that  an  Act  of  Attainder, 
passed  in  a  fit  of  servility  or  animosity,  had,  when  fortune  had  changed,  or 
when  passion  had  cooled,  been  repealed  and  solemnly  stigmatised  as  unjust. 
Thus,  in  old  times,  the  Act  which  was  passed  against  Roger  Mortimer,  in 
the  paroxysm  of  a  resentment  not  unprovoked,  had  been,  at  a  calmer 
moment,  rescinded,  on  the  ground  that,  however  guilty  he  might  have  been, 
he  had  not  had  fair  play  for  his  life.  Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the 
existing  generation,  the  law  which  attainted  Strafford  had  been  annulled, 
without  one  dissentient  voice.  Nor,  it  was  added,  ought  it  to  be  left  un- 
noticed that,  whether  by  virtue  of  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
by  the  extraordinary  judgment  of  God,  persons  who  had  been  eager  to  pass 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties  had  repeatedly  perished  by  such  bills.  No  man 
had  ever  made  a  more  unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  enemies  than  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  it  was  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  the  legislative  power  that  he  was  himself  destroyed.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose  fate  was  now  trembhng  in  the  balance 
had  himself  formerly  borne  a  part  in  a  proceeding  similar  to  that  which  was 
now  instituted  against  him,  was  not  this  a  fact  which  ought  to  suggest  very 
serious  reflections  ?  Those  who  tauntingly  reminded  Fenwick  that  he  had 
supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted  Monmouth  might  perhaps  themselves 
be  tauntingly  reminded,  in  some  dark  and  terrible  hour,  that  they  had  sup- 
ported the  bill  which  had  attainted  Fenwick.  **  Let  us  remember  what 
vicissitudes  we  have  seen.  Let  us,  from  so  many  signal  examples  of  the  in- 
constancy of  fortune,  learn  moderation  in  prdsf)erity.  How  little  we  thought, 
when  we  saw  this  man  a  favourite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  surrounded 
with  military  pomp  at  Hounslow,  that  we  should  live  to  see  him  standing 
at  our  bar,  and  awaiting  his  doom  from  our  lips  !  And  how  far  is  it  from 
certain  that  we  may  not  one  day,  in  the  bitterness  of  our  souls,  vainly  invoke 
the  protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we  now  treat  so  lightly  !  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  ever  again  be  subject  to  tyranny!  But  God  forbid,  above 
all,  that  our  tyrants  should  ever  be  able  to  plead,  in  justification  of  the  worst 
that  they  can  inflict  upon  us,  precedents  furnished  by  ourselves ! " 
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It  ctFecI  oil  many  nioderal 
vera.  We  itiil  posse&s  It 
nide  outline  of  what  iiiiiEti  liave  been  a  most  cflcctlve  peiorotion.  "  GentU- 
taen  want  us" — thib,  oi  veiy  nearl)'  lliis,  seems  to  have  been  what  he  saiil  — 
"  not  to  fuinibh  King  James  with  &  precedent  which,  if  ever  lie  should  Ik  re- 
stored, he  may  use  agninst  ooiM^ves.  So  they  really  believe  that,  if  that 
evil  day  shall  ever  ccme,  ihiE  just  and  necessary  Uw  will  be  the  pattern 
which  he  will  imitate?  No,  Sir,  his  model  will  be,  not  our  bill  ofattaindsr, 
but  his  own  ;  not  our  bill,  which,  on  full  proof,  and  after  a  most  fair  hear- 
in?,  inflict<;  deserved  retribution  on  a  angle  guiUy  tiead  ;  but  hi^  own  bill, 
which,  without  a  defence,  without  an  investi£.-ition,  without  an  accusation, 
doomed  near  three  ihuusand  people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their  Engliili 
blood,  and  their  Prulesiant  fajlh,  the  men  to  the  gallows,  and  the  women  lo 
the  stake.  That  is  ihe  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and  which  he  will  loUow. 
In  order  tliaC  lie  never  niay  be  able  to  foUon'  it,  in  ortler  that  the  fear  of  a 
righteous  punishmeul  may  restrain  those  enemiei  of  our  coutitry  whowi^  to 
see  him  ruling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give  my  vote  for  thii  bill. " 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  induence  of  the  miniMry,  the  ininorit]r 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  debates  proceeded.  The  queilion  that 
leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  ibe  bill  bod  been  carried  by  neatly  Ihtce 
to  one.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  shouhl  lie  committed,  the  Ayes  were 
fl  hundred  and  eighly-six,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Un  the 
question  that  the  bill  should  pas^i,  the  Ayes  uere  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
the  Noes  a  hundred  and  fifty-sit. 

On  the  Iwenly-siitli  of  November,  the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords. 
TiieBiKal  Before  it  arrived,  the  Lords  bad  mode  preparations  lo  receive  iL 
untmi'un  ''-''^O'  I^^r  who  was  absent  from  town  had  been  summoned  up  : 
uuie  every  peer  who  disobeyed  Ihe  summons  and  was  unable  tu  give  a 
^■"'^^  satisfactory  eiphination  ofhis  disobedience  was  taken  into  custody 
by  Black  Rod.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  reading,  the  crowd  on  the 
benches  was  unjirecedented.  The  whole  number  of  temporal  Lords,  ex- 
clusive of  minors,  Roman  Catholics,  and  nonjurors,  was  about  a  bundred 
and  forty.  Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  were  in  their  placet.  Many  thought 
that  the  Kishops  ought  to  have  been  permitted,  if  not  required,  lo  withdraw- : 
for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  tha.ie  who  ministered  at  the  altars  of  God  were 
forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  On  tlie 
trial  of  a  peer  accused  of  treason  or  felony,  the  prelates  always  retire,  and 
leave  the  culprit  to  be  absolved  or  condemned  by  laymen.  And  surely,  if 
it  be  unseemly  that  a  divine  .should  doom  bis  fellow  creatures  to  death  as  a 
judge,  it  must  lie  still  more  unseemly  that  be  should  doom  them  lo  death  as 
a  legislator.    In  the  Litter  case,  as  in  the  former,  he  ci    "      ■    ■■    -       ■      ' 

blood  which .      •-,   .  .... 

that  there  a 


i 


Attainder  which  do  not  apply  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice.  Infact,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  life  of  StratTui-d 
was  under  con^deration,  all  the  spiritual  peers  withdrew.  Now,  however, 
the  example  of  Cranmer,  who  had  voted  for  some  of  the  most  infamous 
~  ~ts  of  attainder  that  ever  passed,  was  thought  mure  worthy  of  ii    ' 


and  there  was  a  efeal  muster  of  lawn  sleeves.'  It  was  very  projierly  re 
solved  that,  on  thiK  occasion,  the  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  should  b 
suspended,  that  tlie  House  should  be  called  over  at  the  beginning  and  at  th 


end  of  every  sitting,  and  that  every  Lord  who  did  n,. 

should  be  taken  into  custody  .f 

to  Cough  dated  Mov.  lo,  1696,  and  Nichs 
14,  Not.  30,  Dec  i,  1696. 
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Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth  was  teeming  with  strange 
designs.  He  had  now  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which  youth  could  Artifices  of 
no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  faults  :  but  he  was  more  -^onniou***- 
wayward  and  eccentric  than  ever.  Both  in  his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral 
character  there  was  an  abundance  of  those  fine  qualities  which  may  be  called 
luxuries,  and  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  those  solid  qualities  which  are  of 
the  first  necessity.  He  had  brilliant  wit  and  ready  invention  without 
common  sense,  and  chivalrous  generosity  and  delicacy  without  common 
honesty.  He  was  capable  of  rising  to  the  part  of  the  Black  Prince  :  and 
vet  he  was  ca]>able  of  sinking  to  the  part  of  Fuller.  His  political  life  was 
i)lemished  by  some  most  dishonourable  actions  :  yet  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  those  motives  to  which  most  of  the  dishonourable  actions  of 
politicians  are  to  be  ascribed.  He  valued  power  little,  and  money  less.  Of 
fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.  If  he  sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  knave, — for 
no  milder  word  will  come  up  to  the  truth, — it  was  merely  to  amuse  himself 
and  to  astonish  otlier  people.  In  civil  as  in  military  affairs,  he  loved 
ambuscades,  surprises,  night  attacks.  He  now  imagined  that  he  had  a 
glorious  opportunity  of  making  a  sensation,  of  producing  a  great  commotion ; 
and  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  a  spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the  stories  which  Fenwick 
had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  had  agreed  to  treat  as  calumnies,  were,  in  tlie  main,  true.  Was  it 
possible  to  prove  that  they  were  true,  to  cross  the  wise  policy  of  William, 
to  bring  disgrace  at  once  on  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties, 
to  throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextricable  confusion  ? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  prisoner ;  and  with  the 
prisoner  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  directly.  It  was  necessary  to 
employ  the  intervention  of  more  than  one  female  agent.  The  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  was  a  Mordaunt,  and  Monmouth's  first  cousin.  Her  gallantries  were 
notorious  ;  and  her  lord  had,  some  years  before,  (ricd  to  induce  his  brother 
nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissolving  his  marriage :  but  the  attempt  had  been 
defeated,  m  consequence  partly  of  tlie  zeal  with  which  Monmouth  had  fought 
the  battle  of  his  kinswoman.  Her  Grace,  though  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank,  and  associated  with  many  women 
of  fashion,  among  whom  were  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  and  a  relation  of  Lady 
Mary,  named  Klizabeth  Lawson.  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Duchess, 
Monmouth  conveyed  to  the  prisoner  several  papers  containing  suggestions 
framed  with  much  art.  Let  Sir  John — such  was  the  substance  of  these 
suggestions, — boldly  afiirm  that  his  confession  is  true,  that  he  has  brought 
accusations,  on  hearsay  indeed,  but  not  on  common  hearsay  :  let  him  aver 
that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  highest  quarters  ;  and  let  him 

Clnt  out  a  mode  in  which  his  vemcity  may  be  easily  brought  to  the  test, 
t  him  pray  that  the  Karls  of  Porthind  and  Romncy,  who  are  well  known 
to  enjoy  the  royal  confidence,  may  be  asked  whether  they  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  information  agreeing  with  what  he  has  related.  Let  him  pray 
that  the  King  may  be  requested  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  evidence 
which  caused  the  sudden  disgrace  of  Lord  Marlborough,  and  any  lettefs 
which  may  have  been  intercepted  while  passing  between  Saint  Germains 
and  Lord  Godolphin.  "Unless,"  said  Monmouth  to  his  female  agents, 
**  Sir  John  is  under  a  fate,  unless  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my 
counsel.  If  he  does,  his  life  and  honour  are  safe.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  « 
dead  roan."  Then  this  strange  intriguer,  with  his  usual  license  of  speech, 
reviled  William  for  what  was  in  truth  one  of  William's  best  titles  to  glory. 
"  He  is  the  worst  of  men.  He  has  acted  basely.  He  pretends  not  to  be- 
lieve these  charges  against  Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Marlborough,  Godolphin. 
And  yet  he  knows," — and  Monmouth  confirmed  the  assertion  by  a  tremend* 
ous  oath,^"  he  knows  that  every  word  of  the  charges  is  true. 
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The  papers  writlen  by  Monmouth  were  delivered  by  Lady  Mary  \a  her 
husband.  It  ihe  ndviee  which  theycontained  hnd  bee q  followed,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  adviser  would  have  been  attained.  The 
King  would  have  been  bitterly  mortlRed  :  there  would  have  been  a  general 
panic  among  public  inen  or  every  party  :  even  Morlborough'.c  serene  (orlilude 
would  have  been  ieverely  tried  ;  and  Shrewsbury  would  probably  have  shot 
himself.  But  that  Fenuick  would  have  ]nit  himself  in  a  better  situation  is  by 
no  means  clear.  Such  was  his  own  opinion.  lie  saw  th.it  the  step  which 
he  was  urged  to  take  was  hiiardooa.     He  knew  that  he  was  urged  to  laliC 

that  step,  not  because  it  was  likely' '•■—elf,  but  because  it  was  certsia 

to  annoy  others  ;  nnd  he  was  resol  :  Monmouth's  tool. 

On  the  fiisl  of  December  the  bi"  [h  the  earliest  singe  without  a 

ij,,,,,^,^  division.  Then  Fenwiclt'  which  had,  bylheroyal  corn- 

^'ftfsiu   """*''  ^zn  laid  on  the  cad  ;  ond  then  Marlborough 

™jt^£-    stood  up.     '■  Noliody  can  w  le  t<aid,  "  that  a  man  whose 

*"■  head  is  in  danger  should  try  ..  imaelf  by  accusing  others.     1 

assure  your  Lordships  that,  since  in  of  his  present  Majesty,  I 

have  had  no  intercourse  with  Sir  subject  whatever  ;  and  this  I 

declare  on  my  word  of  honour."*    »,  gh's  assertion  nu^  have  been 

true  :  but  it  was  perfeclly  compatible  tnui  lue  irutbof  alt  that  tenwick  had 
said.  Godolphin  went  liiriher.  "  1  certainly  did,"  he  said,  "  continue  to 
the  last  in  the  service  of  King  James  and  of  his  Queen.  1  was  esteemed  by 
(hem  both.  But  1  cannot  Ihmk  that  a  crime.  It  is  possible  that  they  and 
those  who  are  about  ihem  may  imagine  that  1  am  still  attached  (o  (heir 
interest.  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is  utterly  false  that  I  have  had  any 
such  dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saini  Germain:  as  are  described  in  the  paper 
which  Your  Lordships  have  heard  rend."  t 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked  whether  he  had  any  further 
confession  to  make.  Several  peers  interrogated  liini,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Monmouth,  who  could  not  believe  that  the  papers  which  he  bad  sent  lo 
Newgate  had  produced  no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and  encouraging  manner, 
questions  intended  lo  bring  out  answers  which  would  have  been  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  accused  Lords.  No  such  answer  however  was  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  Fenwick.  Monmouth  saw  that  his  ingenious  machirmlions 
had  failed.  Enraged  and  disappointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  be- 
came more  zealous  for  the  Inll  than  any  other  peer  in  the  House.  Every 
body  noticed  the  rapid  change  in  his  temper  and  manner  ;  Iml  that  change 
was  at  lirst  imputed  merely  to  his  well  known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken  into  consideration  ; 
and  on  that  dny  Fenwick,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  was  in  attendance. 
Bui.  Iiefore  he  was  called  in,  a  previous  question  was  raised.  Several  dis. 
linguished  Tories,  particularly  Notlingliam,  Rochester.  Normanby,  and 
I,ceds,  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  idle  to  infjnite  whether  the  prisoner 
was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unless  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  per- 
son so  formidable  that,  if  gtiilty,  he  ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  did  not  wish,  they  said,  to  hear  any  evidence.  For,  even  oil 
the  supposition  that  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  of  his  criminality,  they  should 
still  think  tl  better  to  leave  him  unpunished  than  to  make  a  law  for  punishing 
him.  The  general  sense,  however,  was  decidedly  for  proceeding.  J  The  pri- 
soner and  his  counsel  were  allowed  another  week  to  prep.ire  themselves ;  and. 
at  length,  on  the  fifleenih  of  December,  the  struggle  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest,  Ihedivisions  were  the  lai^st, 
the  protests  were  the  most  numerously  signed  that  had  ever  been  known  in 

;  W^on  to  Shrci«hu.y,^Dcc.^.|^.C^;  L'Hermilage.  of  Mm*  datt. 
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Oie  whole  historj-ofthe  House  of  Peers.  Repealedly  the  benches  con linned 
to  be  filled  from  ten  in  the  roomirn;  lilt  past  midiight"  The  h^th  of 
many  lards  suRered  severely  :  for  the  winltr  was  bitterly  cold :  but  the  ma- 
jority was  not  disposeil  (o  be  indulgent.  One  evening  Devonshire  ww 
unwell  :  he  stole  away  and  went  to  bed  :  but  Black  Kod  was  soon  sent  to 
hring  him  back.  Leeds,  whose  constitution  was  extremely  infirm,  com- 
plained loudly.  "  II  is  very  well,"  be  said,  '■  for  young  gentlemen  to  sit  down 
10  their  suppers  and  their  wine  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  but  some  of 
us  old  men  are  likely  to  be  of  as  much  use  her«  as  they  ;  and  wc  shall  soon 
lie  in  our  graves  if  we  are  forced  to  keep  such  hours  at  such  a  season ."+  So 
strongly  was  party  spirit  excited  that  this  appeal  was  disregaided,  and  the 
House  continued  to  sit  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day.  The  chief  opponentt 
of  the  bill  were  Rochester,  Nottingham,  Normanby,  and  Leeds.  The  chief 
orators  on  the  other  side  were  Tankerville,  who,  in  spite  of  the  deep  stains 
which  a  life  singularly  unfortunate  had  left  on  his  public  and  private  char- 
acter, always  spoke  with  an  eloquence  which  riveted  the  attention  of  his 
hearers;  Burnet,  who  madeagreal  display  of  historical  learning  ;  Wharton, 
whose  lively  and  familar  style  of  speaking,  acquired  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, sometimes  shocked  the  formality  o(  the  Lords  ;  and  Monmouth,  who 
bad  always  carried  the  liberty  of  debate  to  the  verge  of  licentiousness,  and 
who  now  never  opened  his  lips  vrithout  inflicting  a  wound  on  the  feelings 
(if  some  adversary.  A  very  few  nobles  of  great  weight,  Devonshire,  Dorset, 
IVmhroke,  and  Ormond,  formed  a  third  party.  They  were  willing  to  use 
ihe  Bill  of  Attainder  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the  purpose  of  wringing 
a  full  conres«on  out  of  the  pitaoner.  Bui  they  were  determined  not  to  give 
.  3  final  vote  for  sending  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether  secondary  evidence  of  what 
Goodman  could  have  proved  should  be  admilled.  On  thisocca-sion  Burnet 
closed  the  del»tc  by  a  powerful  speech  which  none  of  the  Toiy  oratois 
cuuld  undertake  to  answer  without  premeditation.  A  hundred  and  iwenty- 
six  lords  were  present,  a  number  unprecedented  in  our  hisloiy.  There  were 
'cventythrce  Contents,  and  fifty-three  Not  Contents,  Thirty-six  of  the 
minority  protested  against  the  decision  of  ihe  House.; 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question  whether  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time.  The  debate  was  diversified  by  a  curious 
episode.  Monmouth,  in  a  vehement  declamation,  threw  some  severe  and 
well  merited  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffreys.  The  title 
and  part  of  the  ill  gotten  wealth  of  Jeflreys  had  descended  to  his  son,  a  dis- 
solute lad.  who  had  lately  come  nf  age,  and  who  was  then  sitting  in  the 
House.  The  young  man  fired  at  hearing  his  father  reviled.  The  Hotise 
was  forced  10  interfere,  and  to  make  both  the  disputants  promise  that  the 
matter  should  go  no  further.  On  this  day  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  peers 
were  present.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy-three  to  fifty- 
five  ;  and  forty-nine  of  the  fifty-five  protested.J 

II  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's  courage  would  give  way.  It 
was  known  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die.  Hitherto  he  might  have 
flattered  himself  with  hopes  tliat  the  bill  would  miscarry.      But  now  tliat  it 
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his  answers  might  lie  used  againat  him  by  the  Ciown  nt  the  Old  Hiiley. 
He  was  assured  that  the  House  would  protect  htm  :  bul  He  pretended  that 
this  assurance  \vas  not  sufficient :  the  House  was  not  always  sillini;  :  he 
might  be  hrouglii  to  trial  during  a  recesi^  and  hanged  before  their  Lordships 
met  a^m,  Tht  royal  word  alone,  he  said,  wmkL  ben  complete  ^arintee. 
The  Peer;  ordered  him  to  be  remoTcd,  and  immediately  re9olT«l  tlial 
Wharton  shoul<l  go  to  Kensiuglon,  arid  should  entreat  Hi«  Majesty  to  giyc 
the  pledge  whidi  the  prisoner  reqtiired.    Wharton  hastened  lo  Kensir 


and  hastened  back  with  a  gtacioi 
the  bar.    The  royal  word,  >»  » 
he  might  say  there  should  b 
made  difficulties,     lie  \m^ 
told  that  be  was  Biill  k«ei 
nothing  lill  he  had  a  pa 
cautioned,  from  the  woolsa 
jjenuously  with  tlie  Lords,  ,..^j  -„ 
the  throne,  and  that  their  blercess. 
continued  obslirtalc,  Ihcy  would  pn 
allowed  him  foi  cnniideralion  ;  and 
answer,     "  I  h.ivc  given  it,"  he  sair 
should  be  glad  to  satisfy  the  House. " 


again  placed  at 
1  beenpassed  that  nothiii|;  which 
lim  ia  any  other  place.  Still  he 
at  he  knew,  and  yet  miEht  be 
back.  In  short,  he  would  say 
then,  tor  the  hist  time,  solemnly 
isured  that,  if  he  would  deal  in- 
.nercessont  for  him  at  the  foot  i>( 
be  otuuccessful.  If  he 
ilh  the  bill.  A  sbort  interval  was 
s  then  required  to  give  his  final 
have  no  setnrilj.  if  1  had.  I 
then  carried  liHck  toliis  Cell 


^Jd 


and  the  Peers  separated,  having  sate  far  into  (he  night." 

At  noon  Ihey  met  again.  The  third  reading  was  mored.  Tenison  spoke 
for  the  bill  with  more  ability  than  had  been  expected  from  him.  and  Mon- 
mouth with  as  much  sharpness  as  in  the  previous  debates.  But  Devonshire 
declared  thnt  he  could  go  no  further.  He  had  hoped  that  fear  would  induce 
Fenwick  to  make  a  frank  confession  ;  that  hope  was  at  an  end  :  the  ques- 
tion now  ivas  simply  whether  this  man  should  be  put  to  death  by  an  Act  uf 
Parliament ;  and  to  that  question  Devonshire  said  that  be  must  answer. 
"Not  Content."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what  principle  he  can 
have  thought  himself  justified  in  threatening  to  do  what  he  did  not  think 
himself  justified  in  doing.  lie  was,  however,  followed  by  Dorset.  Ormoiiil. 
Pembroke,  and  two  or  three  others.  Devonshire,  in  the  name  of  his  litlle 
party,  and  Rochester,  in  the  name  of  the  Tories,  offered  to  waive  all  objec- 
tions (o  the  mode  of  proceeding,  if  the  penalty  were  reduced  fiom  death  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  But  the  majority,  though  weakened  by  the  de- 
fection of  some  considerable  men,  was  sttjl  a  majority,  and  would  hear  of  nu 
terms  of  compromise.  The  third  reading  was  carried  by  only  uxty-cight 
voles  to  sixty-one.  Fifty-three  Lords  recorded  iheir  distent ;  and  forty-one 
subscrilied  a  protest,  in  which  the  arguments  against  the  bill  were  ably 
summed  up.t  The  peers  whom  Fenwick  had  accused  took  different  sides. 
Marlborough  steadily  voted  with  the  majority,  and  induced  Prince  fieur^e 
to  do  the  same.  Godolphin  as  steadily  voted  with  the  minority,  but,  with 
characteristic  wariness,  abstained  from  givii^,  either  in  the  delnle,  or  in  itic 
form  of  a  written  protest,  any  reason  for  his  voles.      No  part  of  his  life  wai  - 


'  Lords-  Joi 


nil.,  Dec.  »s.  '(^i  L'HcrmiiaBc  !J^'^-*  In  i 
:  Inter  from  Vmion  to  Shrewsbury  givini;  an  accui 
jl  It  ii  erroneoiuly  doled  Dvc.    a,  iind  ■«  placed 


le  Tth  of  NDvember  1696,  ti  dated  niid  placed  ai  a  letKrof  ibt  nil  of  jiDuary 


er  heard  of  Aaron  i 
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ranis  us  in  ascriliinf;  hb.  conduct  In  any  exalted  inotiv<^  It  is  probable  that, 
having  been  driven  from  office  by  tlie  Whigs,  and  forced  10  take  («fng« 
among  the  Tories,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go  irilh  his  party.* 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  reail  a  third  time,  the  attention  of  the  Peen 
V3.S,  called  to  a  matter  which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  oX  f„,^^^^ 
(heir  order.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had  been,  not  unnaturally,  mo  veil  'V**g'"' 
to  the  hiehest  resentment  by  the  conduct  of  Monmouth.  He  had, 
after  professing  ajjreat  desire  to  save  her  husband,  suddenly  turned  round, 
and  become  Ilic  most  merciless  of  her  huslsnd's  persecutors ;  and  all  this 
solely  because  the  unfortunate  prisoner  would  not  suffer  himself  10  l>e  used 
nt  an  instrument  for  the  accompJishing  of  a  wild  scheme  of  mischieC  She 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  revenge  would  be  sweet.  In  her  rage 
she  showed  to  her  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  the  papers  which  she  bad 
rcceivot  from  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  Carlisle  brought  the  subject  before 
(he  l.or<lB.  The  papers  were  produced.  Lady  Mary  declared  that  she  bad 
received  them  from  the  Duchess.  The  Duchess  declared  that  she  had  re- 
ceived (hem  from  Monmouth.  Elizabeth  Lawson  conHrmed  the  evidence  of 
her  two  friends.  All  the  bitter  thinjp  which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about 
William  were  repeated.  The  rage  of  both  the  great  factions  broke  forth  with 
ungovernable  violence.  The  Whigs  were  exasperated  by  discovering  that  Mon- 
mouth had  lieen  secretly  labouring  to  bring  (a  shame  and  ruin  two  eminent 
men  with  Hhose  reputation  the  reputation  of  the  whole  party  was  bound  up. 
The  Tories  accused  him  of  dealing  treacherously  and  cruelly  by  the  prisoner 
and  the  prisoner's  wife.  lioth  among  the  Whiga  and  among  the  Toriei 
Monmouth  had,  b/  his  sneeis  and  invectives,  made  numerous  penonaj 
enemies,  whom  fear  of  his  wit  and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  kept  in  awe.t 
All  these  enemies  were  now  openmouthed  against  him.  There  was  great  curi- 
osity to  know  what  he  would  be  able  to  say  in  his  defence.  His  doqnence, 
(he  correspontlent  of  (he  States  General  wrote,  had  often  annoyed  othera* 
I  le  would  now  want  it  all  to  protect  himself.±  That  eloquence  indeed  was 
of  A  kind  much  better  suited  to  at(ack  (ban  to  defence.  Monmouth  spoke 
ncir  three  hours  in  a  confused  and  rambling  manner,  boasted  extrava- 
gantly of  his  services  and  sacrifices,  (old  the  House  that  he  had  bame  a 
greAi  part  in  (he  Revolution,  that  he  had  made  four  voyages  to  Holland  in 
the  evil  times,  that  he  had  since  refused  great  places,  that  he  had  alwayi 
held  iucre  in  i^ntempt.  "  I,"  he  said,  turning  signilkantly  to  Nottingham, 
"  have  bought  no  great  estate  ;  I  have  built  no  palace  ;  I  am  twenty  thouaand 
jiounds  poorer  than  when  I  entered  public  life.  My  old  hereditary  mansion 
IS  ready  to  fall  about  my  eats.  Who  that  remembers  what  I  have  done  and 
snHered  for  His  Majesty  will  believe  that  1  would  speak  disrespectfully  o( 
him  ?"  He  solemnly  declared, — and  this  was  the  most  serious  of  the  manr 
serious  fauhs  of  his  long  and  unquiet  life, — that  he  had  nothing  to  do  witn 
the  papers  which  ha<l  cau<«d  so  much  scandal.  The  Papists,  he  said,  haled 
him  :  ihcy  had  laid  a  scheme  to  ruin  him  :  his  ungrateful  kinswoman  had 
consenleil  to  be  their  implement,  and  had  requited  the  strenuous  efforts 
which  he  had  made  in  delence  of  her  honour  by  trying  to  blast  bis.  When 
he  concluiled  there  was  a  long  silence.  He  asked  whether  their  Lordships 
wished  him  to  withdraw.  I'hen  Leeds,  to  whom  he  had  once  professed  a 
strong  attachment,  but  whom  he  had  deserted  with  characteristic  inconitanqr 
and  assailed  with  characteristic  petulance,  seized  the  oppor(uni(y  of  re 
ing  himself.  "  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  the  shrewil  old  statesman 
■'  '  ■"  noble  Earl  shou"  '"'  ' 
la  Shre>ibiuy,  Dtt 

t  qui"  ^^b^MMli*  pu.'    **"'  """   t  pHemiil 


with  charac(eristic  pe(ulance.  seized  the  oppor(uni(y  of  reveog- 
"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  the  shrewil  old  statesman  said, 
"that  the  noble  Earl  should  withdraw  at  present.    The  question  which  we 
ViroDD  la  Shre>ibiuy,  Dec.  14,  i««a. 
Dohni..  who  knew  MoDinrauh  inll,  docribu  bim  thiu  ^  ;' II  >v<»(  de  I'ctpril  ui£iil- 
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have  now  to  decide  is  merelj'  whether  ihese  (lapcrs  do  ot  do  nol  dciervc  our 
censure.  Whowrolc  Ihem  is  aquestion  which  may  be  considered  herenfter." 
It  WM  then  moved  and  unanimously  resolved  ihal  the  papers  were  scand«I- 
ous,  uid  that  the  aathur  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  miaderaeanour. 
Monmouth  himseir  M-as,  by  these  dexterous  tactics,  forced  la  join  in  coii- 
demnins  bis  own  compoaiiions.*  Then  the  House  proceeded  to  inquire  tw 
whom  the  lettershad  been  written.  The  chunctcr  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfnlk 
did  not  stand  hi^h  ;  but  her  testimony  was  confirmed  both  by  direct  and  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  Her  husband  said,  with  boui  plea.<^antry,  ihal  he  gave 
entire  faith  to  what  she  h.id  lieposed.  "  My  Loid  thought  bprgood  enough 
to  be  wife  to  me  ;  and,  if  she  is  good  enough  to  lie  wife  to  me,  I  am  sure  that 
she  Is  good  enough  lolw  a  witness  against  him."  In  a  house  of  about  eighty 
peers  only  eight  or  it"  deemed  incliiveS  to  show  any  favour  to  Monmouth.  He 
was  pronounced  guilty  of  the  act  of  which  he  had,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  protested  thai  he  was  innocent  i  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  :  he  wa.s 
turned  out  of  all  his  places  )  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council 
Book.l-  It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  the  ruin  of  h»  fame  and 
of  his  fortunes  wns  irrepRrable.  But  there  was  about  his  nature  an  elasti- 
city which  nothing  could  subdue.  In  bis  prison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent 
as  a  IbIcoii  just  caged,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  long  detained,  have  died 
of  mere  impatience.  His  only  solace  was  to  contrive  wild  and  romantic 
schemes  for  extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties  and  avenging  himself  on 
hU  enemies.  When  he  regained  his  liberty,  he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  a 
dishonoured  man.  more  hated  by  the  Whigs  than  any  Tory,  and  by  the 
Tories  than  any  Whig,  and  reduced  to  such  |)ovcrty  that  he  talked  of  re- 
tiring 10  the  country,  living  like  a  farmer,  and  putting  his  Countess  into  the 
daily  to  chum  and  make  cheeses.  Vet,  even  after  this  fall,  llial  inuunting 
spirit  rose  again,  and  rose  higher  than  ever.  When  he  next  appeared 
before  the  world,  he  had  inherited  the  earldom  of  the  head  of  his  family  : 
he  had  ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth ;  and 
he  soon  added  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Peterborough.  He  was  slill  all 
air  and  fire.     His  ready  wit  and  his  dauntless  courage  made  him  formidable  : 

which  they  were  performed,  made  him  popular  ;  and  his  countrymen  were 
willing  to  foi^et  that  a  hero  of  whose  achievements  tliey  were  proud,  and 
who  was  not  more  distinguished  by  pans  and  valour  than  by  courtesy  and 
generosity,  had  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the  pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  fate  of  Shrewsbury  with 
FniiiDn  the  fate  of  Peterborough.  The  honour  of  Slmwsbury  was  safe, 
"shmt*  ^*  '"''  '""'  triuraphanlly  acquitted  of  the  chatges  contained  in 
btiry.  Fenwick's  confession.  He  was  soon  afterwards  slill  more  trium- 
phantly acquitted  of  a  still  more  odious  charge.  A  wretched  spy  named 
Matthew  Smith,  who  thought  that  he  bad  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded, 
and  was  bent  on  being  revenged,  affirmed  that  Shrewsbury  had  received 
early  information  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  had  suppressed  that  infor- 
mation and  had  taken  no  measures  to  prevent  the  conspirators  from  accom- 
plishing their  design.  That  this  was  a  foul  calumny  no  person  who  has 
examined  the  evidence  can  doubt.  The  King  declared  that  he  could  him- 
self prove  his  minister's  innocence  ;  and  the  Peers,  after  examining  Smith, 
ptonouncei!  the  accusation  unfounded.  Shrewsbury  was  cleared  as  far  as 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Pariiament  to  clear  him.  He 
had  power  and  wealth,  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  favour  of  the  people. 

•  Lord**  Jouinili.  Jan.  »  rtgl  ;  Vimonlo  ShrtWitsiry,  onhcume  diu  ;  L'Hmnitjigc, 
f  LoV,!,-  l™tn»ls,  Jan.  IS.  ■'flS  ■  Vtmon  la  Shrewsbury,  of  Uk  mibi  dau  ;  L'Hemi- 
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No  Rian  had  a  greater-  number  of  devoted  friends.  He  was  the  idol 
of  the  Whi(p  :  yet  he  iv>s  not  personally  disliked  by  ihe  Tariea.  It 
shonld  seem  that  his  situation  was  one  which  Peterborough  might 
well  have  envied.  But  happiness  and  misery  are  from  within.  Peter- 
borough had  one  of  those  minds  of  which  the  deepest  wounds  heal  and 
lenve  no  scar.  Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in  which  Ihe  slighlett 
<icratcb  may  fester  to  the  death.  He  bad  been  publicly  accused  of  cor- 
responding with  Saint  Germains :  and,  though  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons hadpronounced  him  innocent,  his  conscience  lold  him  (hat  he  was 
guilty.  The  praises  which  he  knew  that  he  had  not  deserved  sounded  to 
him  like  reproaches.  He  never  Trained  his  lost  peace  of  mind.  He  left 
office  :  but  one  cruel  recollection  accompanied  him  into  retirement  He 
ttft  England  :  but  one  cruel  recollection  pursued  him  over  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines.  On  a  memorable  day,  indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  his  country, 
he  again,  after  many  inactive  and  inglorious  years,  stood  forth  the  Shrews- 
bury of  16SS.  Scarcely  anything  in  history  is  more  melancholy  than  that 
Inle  and  solitary  pUam,  lighting  up  the  close  of  a  life  which  had  dawned  lo 
splendidly,  and  which  had  so  early  become  hopelessly  troubled  and  gloomy. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  read  the  Bill  of  Attainder  the  thiid  time, 
they  adjourned  over  the  Chriatmi.'j  holidays.  The  fate  of  Fenwick  tj^  bih  <t 
consequently  remained  during  more  thiin  a  fortnight  in  suspense.  J^*^" 
In  the  interval  plans  of  escape  were  formed  ;  iral  it  waa  thought  i"™^ 
necessary  to  place  a  strong  military  guard  round  Newgate.*  Some  Jacobites 
knew  William  -to  little  as  to  send  him  anonymous  letters,  threatening  that 
he  should  lie  shot  or  slabbed  if  he  dared  to  touch  a  hair  of  Ihe  prisoner's  hcad-t 
(Jn  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  January  he  passed  the  bill.  He  at  the 
same  time  passed  a  bill  which  authorised  the  government  to  detain  BemaitU 
Diid  some  other  conspirators  in  custody  daring  twelve  months.  On  the. 
evening  of  that  day  a  deeply  nMumful  event  was  the  talk  of  all  London. 
The  Counte.-is  of  Aiiesbury  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  proceedingi 
against  Sir  John.  Her  lord  had  been  as  deep  as  Sir  John  in  treason,  wat, 
like  Sir  John,  in  confinement,  and  had,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to  Good- 
man's flight.  She  had  learned  with  dismay  that  there  was  a  method  1^ 
which  a  criminal  who  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law  might  be 

Sinished.  Her  terror  had  increased  at  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
ill  of  Attainder.  On  the  day  on  which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be  given, . 
her  agitation  became  greater  than  her  frame  could  support.  When  she  heard 
the  sound  of  the  guns  which  announced  that  Ihe  King  was  on  his  way  to 
Westminster,  she  fell  into  fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours-J 

P>en  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  save 
Fenwick.  Hia  wife  lhi«w  herself  at  William's  feet,  and  offered  ^,„„„ 
him  a  petition.  He  took  the  paper  from  her  hand,  and  said,  very  »•«« 
gently,  that  it  should  be  consideiisl,  but  that  the  matter  was  one  of  ■'•""•^ 
public  concern,  and  that  he  must  deliberate  with  his  ministers  before  he 
decided.^  She  then  addreaed  hertelf  to  the  Lords.  She  told  them  that 
her  husband  had  not  expected  his  doom,  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  prepare 
himself  for  death,  that  he  had  not,  during  his  long  imprisonment,  seen  ■ 
divine.  They  were  easily  induced  to  request  that  he  might  be  respited  for 
a  week.  A  respite  was  granted :  but,  lorty-eigbt  houis  before  it  expired. 
Lady  Mary  presented  to  the  Lords  another  petition,  imploring  them  to 
intercede  with  the  King  that  her  husband's  punishment  might  be  commuted 
fur  banishment.  The  House  was  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ was  with  dtlTiculty  carried  by  two  votes.||  On  the  morrow,  the  lut 
day  of  Fenwick's  life,  a  similar  petition  was  presented  to  the  Commoni. 

■  PoUnun,  D«.  »9,Ji,  I«o6.  t  L'H.nnilage.  Jin.  If  -ftW- 
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But  ihe  Wliig  ieodi^rs  were  dd  their  ginird  :  llie  BlLeiuliuice  wu  ful[ ;  and  a 
muCionfor  tendingllit;  OrdeisoftlicDBy  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  tifly-two 
U>  a  hundred  and  aeven.*  In  truth,  neither  branch  ufihe  Iceiidature  coukl, 
without  cDDdemning  iiseIC,  request  WiJtiun  to  Epaie  Fenwick's  Hie.  Juiy- 
men,  who  have,  iu  the  diadniig«  of  i  paLnruJ  duty,  pronounced  n  culpiit 
goilty,  may,  with  perfect  eontitlency,  racoaimfnd  him  to  the  farouiable 
considemtion  of  the  Crown.  Bat  the  Houses  ought  not  to  have  pa'Lsed  the 
Bill  of  Attainder  unle»  [her  "'^'^  canvinced,  nut  merely  ihui  Kir  John  liul 
committed  high  [rea<{oii,  but  alto  that  he  could  not,  without  serious  danger 
to  the  Com mon wealth,  be  soffered  tc  ''  He  could  not  be  at  once  a 
proper  abject  or  ■ai>i\  a  bill  and  a  propi.. ^t  of  ihe  royal  mercy. 

On  the  twenty-eighlli  of  Jaouary  the  eiecotion  look  place.  Jo  compli- 
Fuwkki  menl  to  the  noble  familifci  with  which  Ftnwick  wis  conoeclcd, 
ncaiiLoB.  Q^le^  u'cre  given  that  the  ceremonial  should  !«  in  all  resp^cu  the 
lame  as  when  a  iiFcr  of  the  Kolm  ralfers  death.  A  scallold  wa«  erected  or 
Tower  Hill  and  hung  with  black.  The  prisoner  wot  brought  from  Newgale 
in  the  coach  of  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  CarlitU,  iWilch  was  Gutroanded  by 
» troop  of  the  Life  Guards.  Though  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  the 
crowd  of  tpectntors  was  immense  :  hut  ihere  was  no  disturbanoe.  and  no 
sign  that  the  multituile  sympalhised  with  the  criminal.  He  behaved  will)  a 
firmness  which  liad  not  been  exjK'cled  froni  him.  He  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  steady  steps,  and  bowed  courteously  lo  Ihe  |iersons  who  were  assembled 
on  it,  but  spoke  lo  none  except  While,  llie  deprived  Bishop  of  Pclorliorough. 
White  prayed  wilh  bim  during  alioni  half  an  hour.  In  the  prayer  ihi^  King 
was  commended  lo  the  Divine  protection  ;  bill  no  name  which  could  give 
offence  was  pronounced.  Fenwick  then  delivered  a  sealed  paper  to  the 
Sheriffs,  look  leave  of  the  Bishop,  knell  down,  hiid  bis  neck  on  the  block, 
and  ciclaimed,  "\xitA  Jesus,  receive  ray  soul."  His  head  was  ncvered  from 
his  l>ody  at  a  single  btotv.  liis  remains  were  placed  in  a  rich  coniii,  and 
Iniried  that  nighi,  bv  torchlight,  under  the  pavement  of  Sauil  Martin's 
churcb.t 

Meanwhile  an  important  question,  about  which  public  feeling  was  much 
BUtfnrihe  exciled,  bad  been  under  discussion.  As  soon  as  the  I'arliamenl 
^fi^-"""  "'<^'  3  H<"  ^°'  Kegidaling  Elections,  differing  little  in  sulistance 
itoii  from  the  Hill  which  ihe  King  had  refused  to  pass  in  llic  ptecedinjj 

session,  was  brought  into  llie  House  of  Commons,  was  eageily  welcomed 
by  Ihecountry  gentlemen,  and  was  pnsbed  through  every  stage.  Un  the 
report  it  was  moved  that  five  thousand  pounds  in  penooal  estate  should 
be  a  sufficient  quaiificalion  for  llie  represenlalive  of  a  cily  or  Ixirougb. 
But  this  amendment  was  rejected.  On  ihe  third  reading  a  rider  was  added, 
which  permilied  a  merchant  possessed  of  hve  thousand  ]iounds  to  represent 
the  town  in  which  he  resided  ;  liut  it  was  provided  that  no  jkimhi  kliould  lie 
considered  as  a  merchant  because  he  was  a  proprietor  of  Bank  Slock  or 
East  India  Stock,  llie  tight  was  hard.  Lowper  distinguished  himself 
among  the  opponents  of  the  tnU.  His  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  hunting, 
hawking  boots,  who  wished  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole  business 
of  l^slation,  called  forth  some  sharp  rustic  retorts.  A  plain  squire,  he  was 
told,  was  as  likely  to  ser\'e  the  country  well  as  the  most  fluent  gownsman, 
who  was  ready,  for  a  guinea,  to  prove  Ibal  black  was  white.  On  the  ques 
lion  whether  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  two  hundred,  ibe  Noes  a 
hundred  and  sixty.:!: 
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The  Louis  had,  twelve  months  lieforc,  readily  agreed  to  a  ^imilir  biH ; 
but  they  had  since  ricousujeiied  the  subject  and  changed  their  opinion.  Tktt 
tmth  is  that,  if  a  law  requiring;  every  member  of  the  House  oT  (.'ommon*  to 
puuess  an  estate  of  aome  hundiedi  uf  pounds  a  year  in  land  could  have  been 
strictly  enforced,  such  a  law  would  have  been  very  advuitageouitocountry 
genliemen  ofmoderale  property,  Int  would  have  been  \fj  no  means  advan- 
tageous to  the  grandees  of  the  realm.  A  lord  of  n  small  manor  would  have 
«lood  for  the  town  in  the  neigh Ixiurhood  of  which  his  family  had  resided 
doring  centuries,  without  any  apprehension  that  he  should  be  oppos4;d  by 
some  aMennan  of  London,  whom  the  electors  had  never  seen  hcfore  the 
day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief  title  to  their  favour  wa.-,  a  pockctbook 
full  of  balik  notes.  But  a  great  nobleman,  who  had  an  estate  of  fifteen  or 
.  twenty  thousand  poimdsa  year,  and  whocommanded  two  or  three  boroughs, 
woulil  no  longer  be  able  to  put  his  youneer  son,  his  younger  brother,  his  man 
of  business,  into  Parliament,  or  to  earn  a  garler  or  a  step  in  the  peerage  by 
finding  a  seal  for  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  on  Attorney  General.  Un  this 
occasion  therefore  the  interest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Norfolk  and 
Somerset,  Newcastle  and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dorse),  coincided  with  that 
of  the  wealthy  traders  of  the  City  and  of  the  clever  yoimg  aspirants  of  the 
Temple,  and  w.ts  diametrically  opposed  toihe  interest  ofasquireof  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hnndred  a  year.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  Kcond  reading  the 
attendance  of  Lords  was  great,  ijevcral  ]ielilionB  from  constituent  bodiei, 
which  thought  it  hard  that  a  new  restriction  should  l>e  !m|>osed  on  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  were  presented  and  read.  After  a  debate 
of  some  hours  the  liill  was  rejeaedby  sixty-two  votes  to  thirty-seven.*  Only 
three  days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Commons,  burning  with  lesenlment, 
priiposed  to  tack  the  bill  which  the  Peershadjust  rejected  to  the  LandTai 
llill.  This  motion  would  probably  have  been  carried,  had  not  Foley  gone 
somewhat  beyond  the  duties  of  his  place,  and,  under  pretence  of  !i|ieaking 
to  order,  shown  that  such  a  tuck  would  be  without  a  precedent  in  parlia- 
mentary history.  When  the  ([ueslion  was  put,  the  Ayea  raised  so  loud  a 
cry  that  it  was  believed  that  they  were  the  majority  ;  but  on  a  division  they 
l]rove<l  to  be  only  1  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred 
and  sisly-lhree.  + 

Otiier  parliamentary  iiroceedings  of  this  session  deserve  mention.  While 
the  Commons  were  busily  engaged  in  the  greBt  work  of  restoring  bi„  ^  ,^, 
tbe  finances,  an  incident  took  place  which  seemed,  during  a  short  'VE)!'^!^ 


tool  of  a  band  of  stockjobbers  in  the  City,  whose  interest  it  happened  Ir 
to  cry  tlown  the  public  securities.  He  one  day  published  a  false  and  mali- 
cious ]>amgraph,  evidently  intended  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  Exchequer 
Dills.  On  the  Credit  of  llie  Exchequer  Bills  de;iended,  at  that  moment, 
(be  political  greatness  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  realm.  The 
Houh;  of  Commons  was  in  aflame.  Tbe  Speaker  issued  his  warrant  against 
Salisbury.  In  the  Unit  heat  of  resentment,  it  was  resolved  without  a  division 
iliata  bill  should  be  brought  in  (o  prohibit  the  publisliingof  news  without  a 
license.  Forty-eight  hourslaterthebillwaspresentedand  read.  Butthemem- 
bers  had  now  had  time  to  cool.   TTiere  was  scarcely  orw  among  them  whose 
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residence  in  Ihe  country  had  nol,  during  the  precedine  sumnier,  lieen  made 
more  agreea-ble  by  the  London  jaumals.  Meagre  a$  ihosc  joum&ls  may 
seem  to  »  person  \vUo  hn  the  Times  daily  on  his  breakfast  table,  ihey  were 
to  ttuit  generation  -x  ik-x  and  abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No  Devonshire 
or  Vorkshire  genileuiaii,  Wliig  ax  Tory,  could  bear  the  thought  of  being 
again  droendeni,  during  seven  months  of  eveiy  year,  for  all  the  infonnaliDn 
about  what  was  doing  in  the  world,  on  newiletteni.  If  the  bill  passed,  the 
sheets,  which  were  now  so  impatiently  expected  twice  a  week  at  every 
country  seat  in  the  kingdom,  would  contain  nothing  but  what  it  suited  Ihe 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  public  ;  they  would  be,  in  fact,  so  many  London 
Gazettes  \  and  the  most  asddnous  reader  of  the  London  Gazette  might  be 
ullerty  ignorant  of  the  most  important  event.-^  of  his  lime.  A  few  voices, 
however,  were  raiseil  in  favour  of  a  censonhip.  "  These  papera,"  it  was 
said,  "frequently  contain  mischievous  mailer."  "Then  why  are  they  not 
prosecuted?  "  was  the  answer.  "  Has  the  Attorney  General  filed  an  infoi- 
mation  against  any  one  of  them?  And  is  it  not  absurd  to  ask  us  to  give  a 
new  remedy  by  slatate,  when  the  old  remedy  nffonled  by  the  common  law 
has  never  been  tried  ?  "  On  the  q^uestion  whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a 
second  time,  the  Ayes  were  only  sixteen,  the  Noes  two  liundred.* 

Another  bill,  which  fared  iMtlcr,  ought  to  be  noticed  as  an  instance  of 
BDi  Ik*  tlis  s'ow,  but  steady  progress  of  civilisation.  The  ancient  immuni- 
idriiH  ihc  ties  enjoyed  by  some  districts  of  the  capital,  of  which  the  laigest 
BteiEfiln  ""''  ""**'  infamous  was  Whitefriars,  had  produced  abuses  which 
iiiiltki  could  no  longer  be  endured.  TYit  Templars  on  one  side  of  Atsalia, 
^'°*'  and  the  citizens  on  the  other,  had  long  been  calling  on  tlie  govern- 
ment and  Ihe  legislature  to  ]iut  down  so  monstrous  a  nuisance.  Vet  still, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  great  man  of  English  trade,  stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid, 
tottering  houses,  close  packed,  every  one,  from  cellar  to  cockloft,  with 
outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with  society.  The  most  respectable 
part  of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors  who  were  in  fear  of  bailiffs.  The 
rest  were  attorneys  struck  olT  the  roll,  witnesses  ulio  carrieil  straw  in  their 
shoes  as  a  sign  to  inform  the  public  where  a  false  oath  might  be  procured 
for  half  a  crown,  sharpers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  dippers  of  coin,  forgers 
of  bank  notes,  and  tawdry  women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy,  who, 
in  their  anger,  made  free  use  of  their  nails  and  their  scissors,  yet  whose  anger 
was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  their  kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  nar. 
row  alleys  of  the  sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice,  Ihe  calling  for 
more  punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise  of  blasphemy  and  ribald  song 
never  ceased  during  the  whole  night.  The  benchers  of  the  Inner  Tem))ie 
could  bear  the  scandal  and  the  annoyance  no  longer.  Tley  ordered  the 
gate  leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be  bricked  up.  The  Alsatians  mustered  in 
f(reat  force,  attackeil  the  workmen,  killed  one  of  them,  pulled  down  the 
wall,  knocked  down  the  Sheriff  who  came  to  keep  the  peace,  and  carried  otT 
his  gold  chain,  which,  no  doubt,  was  soon  in  the  melting  pot.  The  tumult 
was  not  suppressed  till  a  company  of  the  Foot  Guards  arrived.  This  riot 
excited  general  indignation.  The  City,  indignantat  the  outrage  done  to  the 
Sheriff,  cried  loudly  for  justice.  V'et,  so  difficult  was  it  to  execute  any  pro- 
cess in  the  dens  of  Whitefriars,  that  near  two  years  elai>sed  before  a  single 
ringleader  was  apprehended.  + 
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The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind,  smaller  indeed,  and  ten 
lenowned,  bul  inhabited  by  a  not  leis  lawteu  population.  An  unrorlunale 
tailor  who  ventured  to  go  thither  for  the  purpoM  of  demanding  payment  of 
a  debt,  was  set  upon  by  [he  whole  mob  of  cheats,  ruffians,  and  counetans. 
He  o^retl  to  give  a  lull  dischaij^  to  his  deb:or  and  b  treat  lo  the  rabble, 
but  in  vain.  He  had  violated  [heir  franchises  ;  and  this  crime  whs  not  to 
be  pardoned.  He  was  knocked  down,  stripped,  tarred,  and  feathered.  A 
rope  was  tied  round  his  waist  ile  was  draped  naked  up  and  down  the 
streets  amidst  yelk  of  "A  bailiff!  AbailifT!"  Finally  he  was  compelled 
to  kneel  down  and  lo  curse  his  father  and  mother.  Hnving  performed  this 
ceremony  he  was  permitted,— and  the  petmission  was  blatned  by  many  of 
the  Savoyards,— to  limp  home  without  a  rag  upon  him.*  TlieBogof  Allen, 
the  passes  of  the  Grampians,  were  not  more  unsafe  than  this  small  knot  erf 
ianes,  surrounded  by  the  manuoosof  the  greatest  nobles  of  a  flourishing  and 
enlightened  kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1697,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  franchises  of  these  placei 
passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  roy^  assent.  The  Alsatians  and  Sa- 
voyards were  furious.  Anonymous  letters,  containing  menaces  of  assassin- 
ation, were  received  by  members  of  Parliament  who  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  had  supported  the  bill :  but  such 
threats  only  slrencthened  the  general  conviction  that  il  was  high  time  to  de- 
stroy these  nests  of  knaves  and  ruffians.  A  fortnight's  grace  was  allowed;  and 
it  was  made  known  thai,  when  that  time  had  expired,  the  vermin  who  had 
been  the  curse  of  London  would  be  unearthed  and  hunted  without  mercy. 
Th^re  was  a  tumultuous  flight  lo  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Colonies,  10 
vaults  and  garrets  in  less  notorious  parts  of  the  capital;  and  when,  on  the 

t)rescribed  day,  the  Sheriff's  officers  ventured  lo  cross  the  boundary,  they 
ound  those  streets  where,  a  £ew  weeks  before,  the  cry  of  "  A  writ !"  would 
have  drawn  together  a  thousand  raging  bullies  and  vixens,  as  quiet  ai  the 
cloister  of  a  cathedral.  -(■ 

Oa  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  closed  the  session  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  returned  warm  and  well  merited  thanks  to  the  Houses  ctouoriiK 
for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  which  had  rescued  the  nation  from  !||^°i„„ 
commercial  and  financial  difficulties  unprecedented  in  our  history,  andip- 
lleforehesetout  for  the  Continent,  he  conferred  some  new  honours,  p™"™"" 
and  made  some  new  ministerial  arrangements.  Every  memlier  of  the  Whig 
junto  was  distinguished  by  some  conspicuous  mark  of  royal  favour.  Somcrt 
delivered  up  the  seal  of  which  he  was  Keeper  :  he  received  it  back  again 
with  the  higher  title  of  Chancellor,  and  was  immediately  commanded  lo 
affix  it  lo  a  pateni,  by  which  he  was  created  Baron  Someis  of  Evesham.; 
Kussell  became  Earl  of  Otford  and  Viscount  BarReur.  No  English  title 
had  ever  before  been  taken  from  a  place  of  baltle  lying  within  a  foreign 
territory.  But  Ihe  precedent  then  set  has  been  repeatedly  followed  ;  and 
■he  names  of  Saint  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  Camperdown,  and  Douro  are  now 
borne  by  the  successors  of  great  commanders-  Kus.sell  seems  10  hav« 
accepted  his  earldom,  after  his  fashion,  not  only  without  gratitude,  but 
grumblingly,  an'l  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been  done  him.  What  w  a 
coronet  to  him?  He  had  no  child  to  inherit  it.  Tlie  only  dislinclion  which 
he  should  have  prized  was  Ihe  garter  ;  and  the  garter  had  been  given  to 
Poiiland.  Of  course,  such  things  were  for  the  Dutch  ;  and  it  was  strann 
presumption  in  an  Englishman,  though  he  might  have  won  a  victory  which 
had  saveil  the  Stale,  to  expect  that  his  pretensions  would  be  considered  till 
all  the  Mynheei 
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Wharton,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comptroller  of  the  Hoiisebold«  ob- 
tained the  lucrative  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  Kyre,  South  of  Trent ;  and  his 
brother,  Goodwin  Wharton,  was  niade  a  I^rd  of  the  Admiralty.* 

Though  the  resignation  of  Godolphin  had  been  accepted  in  October,  no  new 
commission  of  Treasury  was  issued  till  after  tlie  prorogation.  Who  should  be 
First  Commissioner  was  a  question  long  and  fiercely  disputed.  For  Mon- 
tague's faults  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  merits  many  more.  Dull 
formalists  sneered  at  him  as  a  wit  and  a  poet,  who,  no  doubt,  showed  quick 
parts  in  debate,  but  who  had  already  been  raised  far  higher  than  his  services 
merited  or  than  his  brain  would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd  to  place  such 
a  young  coxcomb,  merely  because  he  could  talk  fluently  and  cleverly,  in  an 
office  on  which  the  wellbeing  of  the  kingdom  depended.  Surely  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  was,  of  all  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  fittest  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Board.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  grave,  experienced,  exact,  laborious ;  and 
he  had  never  made  a  verse  in  his  life.  The  King  hesitated  during  a  con- 
siderable time  between  the  two  candidates  :  but  time  was  all  in  Montague's 
favour  ;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  session,  his  fame  was  con- 
stantly rising.  The  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  City  loudly 
designated  him  as  pre-eminently  qualified  to  \yt  the  chief  minister  of  finance. 
At  length  Sir  Stephen  Fox  withdrew  from  the  competition,  though  not  with 
a  very  good  grace.  He  wished  it  to  lie  notified  in  the  London  Gazette  that 
the  place  of  First  Lord  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  declined  by  him. 
Such  a  notification  would  have  been  an  affront  to  Montague  ;  and  Mon- 
tague, Hushed  with  prosperity  and  glory,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  put  up  with 
affronts.  The  dispute  was  compromised.  Montague  became  First  Ix»rd  of 
the  Treasury  ;  and  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was  filled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  Wliigs  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But,  from  tenderness  to  Fox,  these  promotions  were  not  an- 
nounced in  the  Gazette,  f 

Dorset  resigned  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  but  not  in  ill  humour,  and 
retired  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  favour.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sunder- 
land, who  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  not  without  much 
murmuring  from  various  quarters.:^  To  the  Tories  Sunderland  was  an  object 
of  unmixed  detestatitm.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to  resist 
his  insinuating  address  ;  and  others  were  grateful  for  the  services  winch  he 
hod  lately  rendered  to  the  party.  But  the  leaders  could  not  restrain  their 
followers.  Plain  men,  who  were  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Pa>- 
testant  religion,  who  were  beyond  the  range  of  Sunderland's  irresistible 
fascination,  and  who  knew  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  con- 
curred in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  bonic  witness  against  the  Seven 
Bishops,  and  received  the  host  from  a  Popish  priest,  could  not,  without  in- 
dignation and  shame,  see  him  standing,  with  the  staff  in  his  hand,  close  to 
the  throne.  Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  such  a  man  should  l>e  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  government  during  the  absence  of  the  So- 
vereign. William  did  not  understand  these  feelings.  Sunderland  was  able  : 
he  was  useful  :  he  was  unprincipled  indeed  :  but  so  were  all  the  English 
politicians  of  the  generation  which  had  learned,  under  the  sullen  tyranny 
of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and  which  had,  during  the  wild  jubilee 
of  the  Restoration,  been  dissolved  in  vice.  He  was  a  fair  s|)ecimen  of  his 
class,  a  little  worse,  perhaps,  than  Leeds  or  Godolphin,  and  about  as  bad 
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as  Russell  or  Marllwrough.     Wliy  lie  was  to  be  hunted  from  (lie  herd  the 
King  could  not  imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by  Sunderland's  eleva- 
tion, England  was,  during  this  summer^  perfectly  auiet  and  in  excellent 
temper.  All  but  the  fanatical  Jacobites  were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival  of 
tmde  and  by  the  near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were  Ireland  and  Scotland 
less  tranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related  had  taken  ]>lace 
since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  The  government  state  of 
had  suffered  the  colonists  to  domineer  unchecked  over  the  native  ^'^i*"»^ 
population  ;  and  tlie  colonists  had  in  return  I)een  profoundly  obsequious  to 
the  government.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  local  legislature  which  sate  at 
Dublin  had  l^een  in  no  res])ect  more  important  or  more  interesting  than  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes.  Perhaps  the  most  momentous 
event  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  a  dispute  l)c- 
tween  the  two  Houses  which  was  caused  by  a  collision  between  the 
coach  of  the  Speaker  and  the  coach  of  the  Chancellor.  There  were,  indeed, 
factions,  but  factions  which  sprang  merely  from  personal  preteui^ions  and 
animosities.  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  had  been  carried  across  Saint 
George's  Channel,  but  had  in  the  passage  lost  all  their  meaning.  A  man 
who  was  called  a  Tory  at  Dublin  would  have  pas.sed  at  Westminster  for 
as  stanch  a  Whig  as  Wharton.  The  highest  Churchmen  in  Ireland  ab- 
horred and  dreaded  Popery  so  much  that  they  were  disposed  to  consider 
every  Protestant  as  a  brother.  They  remembered  the  tyranny  of  James,  the 
robberies,  the  burnings,  the  confiscations,  the  brass  money,  the  Act  of 
Attainder,  with  bitter  resentment.  They  honoured  William  as  their  deli- 
verer and  preserver.  Nay,  they  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  respect 
even  for  the  memory  of  Cromwell  :  for,  whatever  else  he  might  have  been, 
he  had  been  the  champion  and  the  avenger  of  their  race.  Between  the 
divisions  of  England,  therefore,  and  the  divisions  of  Ireland,  there  Mas 
scarcely  anything  in  common.  In  England  there  were  two  parties,  of  the 
same  race  and  religion,  contending  with  each  other.  In  Ireland  there  were 
two  castes,  of  different  races  and  religions,  one  trampling  on  the  otlicr. 

Scotland  loo  was  quiet.  The  harvest  of  the  last  year  had  indeed  been 
scanty ;  and  there  was  consequently  much  suffering.  But  the  state  of 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  by  wild  hopes,  destined  to  end  Scotland. 
in  cruel  dii>appointment.  A  magnificent  day-dream  of  wealth  and  empire 
so  completely  occupied  the  minds  of  men  that  they  hanlly  felt  the  j)resent 
distress.  How  that  dream  originated,  and  by  how  terrible  an  awakening  it 
was  broken,  will  l)e  related  hereafter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1696  the  Estates  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh.  The 
attendance  was  thin  ;  and  the  session  lasted  only  five  weeks.  A  A«;e«>siono£ 
sui)ply  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ^t'^fi'iin.* '" 
sterling  was  voted.  Two  Acts  for  the  securing  of  the  government  »>"rK'i»- 
were  passed.  One  of  those  Acts  required  all  persons  in  public  tnist  to  sign 
an  A.ssociation  similar  to  the  Association  which  had  been  so  generally  sub- 
scribed in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  other  Act  provided  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  King. 

But  by  far  the  most  im|x)rtant  event  of  this  short  session  was  the  passing 
of  the  Aa  for  the  settling  of  Schools.     By  this  memorable  law  it  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted  and  ordained  that  every  parish  settbntruf 
in  the  realm  should  provide  a  commodious  schoolhouse  and  .should  ^^'^^'''^ 
pay  a  moderate  stipend  to  a  schoolmaster.     The  effect  could  not  be  imme- 
diately {c\t.     But,  before  one  generation  had  passed  away,  it  l)e<jan  to  l)e 
evident  that  the  common  people  of  Sco\.\aivOL  v/ttie  soj^tvo^  vcv  "ww^v^mvvkss. 
to  the  common  people  of  any  other  cownlry  m  Y-wto^.    "^^^  Vwv\Vmn^\  X-sccv^ 
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Wharton,  still  n:Liuiiiiig  his  place  (>/  Comptroller  of  tlit  HouaehoU,  nb- 
tiined  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  South  of  Trent ;  anil  hi» 
brother,  Uoodwiii  Wharton,  wu  made  i.  Lord  of  ihe  Adoiirall}'. ' 

TbooghlheresignatiunafGadolphiabaillicenarcepted  in  Uclober.  no  new 
cammission  of  Treasury  wat  iuoed  till  after  the  pron^ation.  Who  should  \tc 
Firii  CommUsioner  wBt  ■  quedion  long  and  fiercely  Ji»puied.  For  ilou- 
l>£ue's  faulti  had  madi:  him  man)' enemies,  aiid  his  merit!  manymort  Dull 
fonnalisLi  sneered  at  liiiu  as  a  wil  and  a  poet,  wlto,  no  doubt,  showed  tjuiclc 
paiu  in  debate,  but  uliu  had  already  been  i^:<ed  far  higlier  than  liis  service* 
mented  or  tfaun  his  brain  would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd  to  place  sudi 
a  young  coxcomb,  merely  becaose  he  could  talk  fluently  and  dereriy,  in  an 
omce  on  which  the  wellbeing  of  the  kingdom  deprnded.  Surely  Sir  Stcphoi 
Fox  was,  of  all  the  I^ird«  oftbc  Trcafuiy,  tbe  lille^t  lo  be  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Board.  He  was  an  eldeiiyman,  grave,  capcrienced,  euicl,  laborious;  and 
he  had  never  made  a  VEr&e  in  his  life.  The  King  hesitated  during  a  COD- 
xiderable  lime  between  the  two  candidates  :  but  time  sras  all  in  Montague's 
favour  ;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last  dny  of  (lie  session,  his  fame  was  con- 
aantly  rising.  The  voice  of  the  Hoasc  of  Commons  and  f>f  IheCitv  loudly 
designated  hini  a«  pre-eminently  qualified  to  be  ibe  chief  niirii~<i>r  nf  nninre. 

At  lengthSir  Stephen  FoK  withdrew  from  the  compeiiii.  , I    ■!  . ih 

a  very  good  grace.    He  wished  it  to  lie  notified  in  ilu   I  ,; 

the  j^ce  of  First  Lord  hod  been  offered  to  him,  aiid  decluiixi  by  him. 
Such  a  notilication  wonld  have  been  an  affront  to  MoniLiguc  ;  nrid  Moii- 
lisue,  flushed  with  pro^jperity  and  glory,  was  not  in  a  moud  to  put  up  with 
aflronts.  The  diipule  was  compromised.  Montague  became  First  l^rd  uf 
the  Treasury  ;  and  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was  filled  by  Sir  'Diomai 
littleton,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  Whigs  in  the  House  of 
Cooimons,  But,  from  tenderness  (o  Fox,  lliese  promotions  were  not  an- 
nounced in  the  (iazette.i- 

Dorset  resigned  the  ofltce  of  Cliamberlain,  but  not  in  ill  humour,  am) 
retired  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  favour.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sunder- 
land, who  was  also  a]i|>ointed  one  of  tlie  Lonls  Justici-s.  not  without  much 
murmurini;  from  various  quarters.^  To  the  Tories  Sunderland  was  an  object 
of  unmixed  detestation.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  Inien  unable  lo  ie»^t 
his  insinuating  address  ;  and  otlleis  were  grateful  for  the  services  which  he 
had  lately  rmdered  to  the  party.  But  (he  leaders  could  not  restrain  their 
followers.  Plain  men,  who  were  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  I'ru- 
leitanl  religion,  who  were  beyond  the  range  of  Sunderland's  irresistible 
fascination,  and  who  knew  that  he  had  sale  in  the  High  Commisiiion,  con- 
curred in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  borne  witne^  against  the  Seven 
Bisliops,  and  received  tlie  host  from  a  Popisli  priest,  cuuUI  not,  wilhoDt  in- 
dignation and  iihame,  see  him  standing,  with  the  stalT  in  his  liand,  close  lo 
the  throne.  Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  such  a  man  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  government  during  the  absence  of  (he  So- 
vereign, William  did  not  understand  these  feelings,  Sunderland  wasable  : 
he  was  useful :  he  was  unprincipled  indeed  :  but  so  were  all  the  English 
politicians  of  the  generation  which  had  learned,  under  the  sullen  tyranny 
of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and  which  had,  durinj;  the  wild  jubilee 
of  Ihe  Restoration,  been  dissolved  in  vice.  He  was  a  lair  specimen  of  his 
class,  a  little  worse,  perhaps,  than  Leeds  or  Godolphin.  and  about  as  bad 

■  Landan  Gu«K,  April  :6,  sr9,  i«97 ;  L'HermUsgc,  ^^^ 

t  What  Ihe  opinion  of  ihe  public  was  we  leun  from  a  letter  written  W  L'HermilaR 
immcdiaiFlv  after  God  alphi  n't  micniilion,  Nov,  A.  iCoS,  "  Le  public  iouhk  plut  li  vcue 
nirleMciirMonicEU,nuiBt3Mcondeckir«eileUTi«-oiTrieque<>uraucuna>ure."  The 
Vrinie  (ilence  of  ihe  LondoD  Guelle  it  explained  by  a  Jetler  i.i  Vernon  to  Shrewtbury. 
./.««)  M>y  ..  l&w. 

;  Londmi  UazrXli;,  April  ii.  <fi.  i&YJ 
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an  Russell  or  Marllrarough.     Wliy  lie  was  lo  be  hunted  frooi  llie  herd  (be 
King  could  not  imagine. 

Xotwilhttanding  ihc  disconlent  whidi  was  canned  by  Sunderlnnd'i  elera- 
lion.  England  was,  dunng  this  suminei.  perieclly  quiet  and  in  excellent 
temper.  All  Init  Ibe  fanatical  Jacobites  were  elated  by  ibe  rapid  revival  of 
irade  and  by  the  near  prospect  o(  peace.  Nor  were  Ireland  and  Scotland 
lesii  tranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothii^  dewn'ing  lo  \x  minutely  related  had  taken  place 
^ince  Sidney  bad  ceased  in  be  I^rd  Lieutenant.  Tlie  government  suunf 
had  iuffete^  tlie  colonists  to  domineer  unchecked  over  ihe  native  '"'•^ 
pojmlatian  ;  and  llie  colonitts  had  in  return  lieen  profoundly  obiequioui  to 
the  {government.  The  proceeding)  iiT  the  local  legislature  whidi  sale  U 
IDulilin  liad  been  m  no  resjiect  more  important  or  luore  interesting  than  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barliadoes.  I'erhcipii  the  most  momenlous 
event  in  Ihe  parliamentary  history  of  Ireland  at  this  lime  ivos  a  dispute  be- 
tween tbe  two  Houses  which  was  caused  by  a  collision  between  the 
coach  of  the  Speaker  and  the  coach  of  Ibe  Chancellor.  There  were,  indeed, 
faclions,  bul  factions  which  spiang  merely  from  personal  prelen<uons  and 
animosities.  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  had  been  carried  across  Soinl 
George's  Channel,  but  had  in  tbe  passage  lost  all  their  meaning.  A  man 
who  was  called  a  Tory  at  Dublin  would  have  passed  at  Westminster  for 
as  slonch  a  Wbic  as  Wharton.  The  highest  Churchmen  in  Ireland  ab- 
horred and  dreaded  I'opeiy  so  mudi  that  ihey  were  disposed  to  consider 
every  Protestant  as  a  brother.  They  remembered  Ihe  tyranny  (rf  James,  die 
robberies,  tbe  burnings  Ihe  conhscalions.  the  brass  money,  the  Act  of 
Attainder,  with  bitter  resentment.  They  honoured  William  as  their  deli- 
vciiT  and  preserver.  Nay,  they  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  respect 
even  for  Ihe  memory  of  Cromwell :  for,  whatever  else  he  might  have  lieen, 
he  had  been  the  champion  and  the  avenger  of  their  race.  Between  Ihe 
divisionE  of  England,  therefore,  and  Ihe  divisions  of  Ireland,  there  was 
scarcely  anything  in  common.  In  Kngland  there  were  Iwo  parties,  of  the 
same  race  anil  religiim.  contending  with  each  other.  In  Ireland  there  were 
IWO  castes,  of  different  races  and  religions,  one  trampling  on  the  other. 

Scotland  loo  was  quicL  Tbe  harvest  of  the  last  year  liad  indeeii  been 
scanty:  and  there  was  consequently  much  sulTering.  But  the  sutexr 
>piril  of  tlie  nation  vna  buoyed  up  by  wild  hopes,  destined  lo  end  Sciubnd. 
in  cruel  disappointment.  A  magnihcent  day-dream  of  wealth  and  empire 
Ml  completely  occupied  the  min^  of  men  that  Ihey  hardly  felt  the  present 
distress.  How  that  dream  originated,  and  by  how  terrible  an  awaki'iilng  it 
was  broken,  will  lie  related  hereafter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1696  the  Estates  of  Scotland  met  al  Edinburgh.  Tlie 
aliendance  was  thin  ;  and  the  session  lasted  only  five  weeks.  A  Axuloniif 
siqiply  amounting  lo  little  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  jJ^kJiH!!"" 
sterling  was  voteil.  Two  Acts  for  the  securing  of  Ihe  government  i^niii- 
were  passed.  Une  of  those  Acts  required  all  persons  in  public  trust  lo  siiin 
an  Association  similar  to  the  Association  which  had  been  so  generally  sdi>- 
scribcd  in  the  soulh  of  the  island,  Tbe  other  Acl  provided  that  the  ParliO' 
ment  of  Scotland  should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  dealh  of  Ihe  King. 

Hut  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  short  session  was  Ihe  passing 
of  ilic  Act  for  Ihe  settling  of  Schools.  liy  lliis  memorable  law  it  ^j,  j^  ,^, 
ivas.  in  the  ■'^uolch  phrase,  statuted  and  ordained  that  every  parish  MidUDf 
in  tlie  reahn  should  provide  a  commodious  schoolhouse  and  should  ^'''™'' 
pay  a  moderate  stipend  to  a  schoolmaster.  Tlie  effect  could  not  be  imme- 
diately felt.  But,  before  one  teneration  bad  passed  away,  it  b^an  to  be 
eviilent  that  ihe  common  people  of  -Scotland  were  superior  in  tiilelligence 
lu  the  common  iieople  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,     To  whatever  lanil 
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williin  sight  of  the  Lion  of  Walcrloii,  vilicn  he  received,  kic  in  the evenine, 
intellieence  that  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  Ma«  in  danger.  He  ini<ta.tilT]r 
pot  hii  forces  in  rnolion,  marched  all  night,  and,  having  traversed  the  licld 
destined  to  acquire,  a  bnndred  and  eighleen  ytars  later,  a  terrible  renown, 
and  threaded  the  loti^' deltlei  of  the  Forest  of  Soignin,  he  was  at  ten  in  the 
morning  on  the  spot  Irom  whidi  Brussels  had  been  bom^Brded  two  yenn 
before,  and  would,  ir  he  ha,d  arrived  only  three  hours  later,  have  been  botn- 
barded  again.  Here  he  surromided  himself  with  entrench meiita  which  ih« 
enemy  did  not  venture  to  attack.  This  wa.'s  the  ninst  iniponani  military 
event  which,  during  thai  lummer,  look  place  in  the  Low  Countries,  lit 
both  camps  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  run  any  grrat  risk  on  the  eve  ol  a 
general  pacification. 

Lewis  bad,  early  in  the  opting,  for  tlie  fir^l  time  daring  his  hmg  rrisn, 
Tontor  spontaneously  offered  onuitable  and  honourable  conditions  to  liis 
Jg^b,  foes.  He  had  declared  himself  willing  lo  relinquish  the  conquests 
Ft«m.  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  ihe  war,  to  cede  Lorraine  to  ilb 
own  Duke,  to  give  back  Luiembarg  to  Spain,  to  give  back  litrtsburg  to  the 
Empre,  and  to  aclcnowledge  the  existing  govEmmeni  of  England.*  Thoae 
who  remembered  the  great  woes  which  his  WtWess  mid  mercil^  ambition  had 
brought  on  Europe  mijjht  well  suspect  that  this  unwonted  moderalion  was  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  sentiments  of  justice  or  humanity.  But,  whatever  might  be 
his  motive  for  ]iroposing  such  torois,  it  was  plainly  the  interest  and  the  duty 
of  the  Confederacy  to  accept  them.  For  there  was  little  hope  indeed  of  wring, 
ing  from  him  by  war  concessions  larger  than  those  which  he  now  tendered  as 
the  price  of  peace.  The  most  sanguine  of  his  enemies  coiiM  hardly  expect  a 
long  series  of  campaigns  as  successful  as  the  campaign  of  1695.  ^'et  in  a 
lone  series  of  campaigns,  as  successful  as  that  of  1695,  the  allies  would 
hardly  be  able  to  retake  all  that  he  nour  professed  himself  ready  10  restore. 
William,  who  took,  as  usual,  a  clear  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole 
situation,  now  gave  his  voice  as  decidedly  for  concluding  peace  a.s  he  had  in 
fonner  years  given  it  for  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war;  and  he  was 
backed  by  the  public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But,  tin- 
happily,  just  at  the  time  when  the  two  powers,  which  alone,  among  the 
members  of  the  coalition,  hod  manfully  done  their  duty  in  the  long  struggle, 
were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  near  prospect  of  repose,  some  of  those 
gOTemmcnts  which  had  never  furnished  their  full  contingents,  which  had 
never  been  ready  in  time,  which  had  been  constantly  sendine  excuses  m 
return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise  dilhcallies  such  as  seemed  likely  to  make 
the  miseries  of  Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  wrote  to  TIeinsius, 
L'fflidnn  oT  cotilributed  nothing  lo  the  common  cause  but  rodomontades.  She 
'p™'  had  made  no  vigorous  effort  even  to  defend  her  own  lenitories 
against  invasion.  She  would  have  lost  Flanders  and  Brabant  but  for  the 
English  and  Dutch  armies.  She  would  have  lost  Catalonia  but  for  Ihe 
English  and  Dutch  Reels.  The  Milanese  she  had  .saved,  not  by  arms  hut 
by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
goremments,  an  ignominious  treaty  of  neutrality.  She  had  not  a  ship  of 
war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She  had  not  a  regiment  that  was  not  ill  paid 
and  ill  disciplined,  raided,  and  famished.  Vet  repeatedly,  within  the  last 
two  years,  she  had  treated  both  William  and  the  Slates  General  mth  an 
impertinent^  which  showed  that  she  was  altt^ether  ignorant  of  her  place 
among  stales.  .She  now  became  punctilious,  demanded  from  Lewis  con- 
cessions which  the  events  of  the  war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  hard  that  allies,  whom  she  was  constantly  treating  with 
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iiiJignity,  were  not  willing  to  lavish  thdr  blood  and  treasure  for  her  daring 
eight  years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  Co  be  attribuled  merely  Co  orrt^nce  and  follf. 
But  the  unwillingness  of  the  Emperor  (o  coiisenl  even  In  the  Ikirest  (^^^oaa  el 
terms  of  accommodalion  was  the  effect  of  selfish  ambition.  The  ■*•  Em- 
Catholic  King  was  childless  :  he  was  sickly  :  hi;i  life  was  not  worth  '*'°'* 
three  years'  purchase  ;  and,  when  he  died,  his  dominions  would  be  left  to  be 
slTUggled  for  by  a  crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the  House  of  Austria  aiMl 
the  House  of  Bourbon  had  claims  to  that  immense  heritage.  It  was  plainly 
for  the  interest  t>f  the  Flouse  of  Austria  that  the  important  day,  come  when 
it  might,  should  find  a  great  European  cualitiun  in  arms  ajjainst  the  House 
(^  Bourbon.  The  object  of  the  Emperor  therefore  was  that  the  war  sbonld 
continue  to  be  carried  on,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  carried  on,  at  a  li^ht 
charge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charge  to  England  and  Holland,  not  till  jnst 
conditions  of  peace  could  be  obtained,  but  simply  till  the  i^ing  uf  Uptan 
should  die.  "The  ministers  ol  the  Emperor,"  William  wrote  to  Heinsina, 
''  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  It  is  intoleraUe  that  a  govern- 
ment, which  is  doing  everything  in  its  porer  tu  make  the  n^oliations  £iil, 
should  contribute  nothing  lo  the  common  defence."* 

It  is  T>ot  strange  that  in  such  circumstances  the  work  of  pacihcation 
should  have  made  little  progress.  International  law,  like  other  law,  has  its 
chicanery,  its  subtle  plmdings,  its  technical  forms,  which  may  loo  easily 
be  so  employed  as  to  make  its  substance  inefScient.  Those  litigants  therefore 
who  did  not  wish  the  litigation  to  come  to  a  speedy  close  had  no  difFicullyin 
interposing  delays.  There  was  a  long  dispnte about  the  place  where  (he  con- 
ferences should  be  held.  The  Emperorpropused  AixlaCha|ielle.  TheKrench 
objected,  artd  proposed  the  Hague.  Then  the  Emperor  objected  in  his  turn. 
At  tost  it  was  arranged  that  the  minisiera  of  the  Allied  Towers  should 
meet  at  the  Hague,  and  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  shotild  take 
up  theirabode  live  miles  off  at  Delfct  To  Delft  accordingly  repaired  Harlay, 
a  man  of  distinguished  parts  and  good  breeding,  sprung  from  one  of  the  grrat 
families  of  the  robe;  Crccy,  a  shrewd,  patient,  and  laborious  diplomatist ; 
and  Caillieres,  who,  though  he  was  named  only  third  in  the  credentials,  was 
much  better  informed  than  either  of  his  colleagues  touching  all  the  points 
which  were  likely  to  be  del)aled.t  At  the  Hague  were  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Edward,  Viscount  Villiers,  who  represented  England.  Prior 
accompanied  them  with  the  rank  of  Secretary.  At  the  head  of  the  Imperi*! 
Legation  was  Count  Kaunitz  :  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Legation  was  Don 
Francisco  Bernardo  de  Quiros  :  the  ministers  of  inferior  rank  it  would  be 
tedious  lo  enumerate.g 

Halfway  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  village  named  Kyswick  ;  ami 
near  it  then  stood,  in  a  rectangular  garden,  which  was  bounded  by  tuiiirraa  e( 
straight  canals,  and  divided  into  formal  woods,  flower  beds,  and  Ky"** 
melon  beils,  a  seat  of  the  Princes  of  Orange.  'I"he  house  seemed  Lo  bare 
been  built  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  such  a  set  of  diplomalisis  as 
were  to  meet  there.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  hall  painted  by  Honthord. 
On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  were  wings  exactly  corresponding  to 
each  o'her.  Each  wing  was  accessible  by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gnlc,  and 
its  own  avenue.  On<:  wing  was  asngned  to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  ibe 
French,  the  liall  in  the  centre  lo  the  mediator.jl  Some  preliminary  qaea- 
•  Vnaitm  lo  HcintiuH,  Disc  (h  <^    There  are  simibT  e>r>re«>oni  !■  <nlu:r  l«ten 


"  ^c  X  papci^^nwn  up  aTvitnn.'uiil  dawd  Sept.  iti,  1696.  and  K[aiih  14,  iS». 

:eal>0  the  protocol  drawn  up  Jl  the  Kicue,  Mjirch  j|,  1697.     TIkh  documents  Kill  V 
ltd  in  the  Acin  cl  KtaiMtet  da  N^gociiliont  de  it  Paii  de  Rytoick,  17D7- 
CharacCen  ef  all  the  three  French  ninittcrs  are  ravtn  by  Saint  Simon. 
Aclei  et  Mfmoim  de*  N^Koduioni  de  l>  Piii  Se  R^mwick. 
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tions  of  etiquette  were,  not  without  difficulty,  adjusted  ;  and  at  length,  on 
the  ninth  of  May,  many  coaches  and  six,  attended  by  harbingers,  footmen, 
and  pages,  approached  the  mansion  by  different  roads.  The  Swedish 
Minister  alighted  at  the  grand  entrance.  The  procession  from  the  Hague 
came  up  the  side  alley  on  the  right.  The  procession  from  Delft  came  up 
the  side  alley  on  the  left.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  full  powers  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  belligerent  governments  were  dcliverea  to  the  mediator. 
At  the  second  meeting,  torty-eight  hours  later,  the  mediator  performed  the 
ceremony  of  exchanging  these  full  powers.  Then  several  meetings  were 
spent  in  settling  how  many  carriages,  how  many  horses,  how  many  lacqueys, 
how  many  pages  each  minister  should  be  entitled  to  bring  to  Ryswidc ; 
whether  the  serving  men  should  carry  canes ;  whether  they  should  wear 
swords ;  whether  they  should  have  pistols  in  their  holsters ;  who  should 
take  the  upper  hand  in  the  public  walks,  and  whose  carriage  should  break 
the  way  in  the  streets.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  mediator  would  have  to 
mediate,  not  only  between  the  Coalition  and  the  French,  but  also  between 
the  different  members  of  the  coalition.  The  Imperial  Ambassadors  claimed 
a  right  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  would  not 
admit  this  pretension,  and  tried  to  thrust  himself  in  between  two  of  them. 
The  Imperial  Ambassadors  refused  to  call  the  Ambassadors  of  Electors  and 
Commonwealths  by  the  title  of  Excellency.  **  If  I  am  not  called  Excel- 
lency," said  the  Minister  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenbuig,  "my  master  will 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Hungary."  The  Imperial  iGnbassadors  insisterl 
on  having  a  room  to  themselves  in  the  building,  and  on  having  a  special 
place  assigned  to  their  carriages  in  the  court.  All  the  other  Ministers  of  the 
Confederacy  pronounced  the  demand  altogether  inadmissible  ;  and  a  whole 
sitting  was  wasted  in  this  childish  dispute.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  allies  who  were  so  punctilious  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  were 
not  likely  to  be  very  easy  in  their  intercourse  \vith  the  common  enemy. 
The  chief  business  of  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  was  to  watch  each  other's 
legs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  whicli  he  served  to  advance  towards  the  other  faster  than  the  other 
advanced  towards  him.  If  therefore  one  of  them  perceived  that  he  had 
inadvertently  stepped  forward  too  quick,  he  went  back  to  the  door,  and  the 
stately  minuet  began  ag^iu.  The  ministers  of  Lewis  drew  up  a  paper  in 
their  own  language.  The  German  statesmen  protested  against  tnis  inno- 
vation, this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  this  encroach 
ment  on  the  rights  of  independent  nations,  and  would  not  know  anything 
alx>ut  the  paper  till  it  had  httn  translated  from  good  French  into  bad  Latia 
In  the  middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  everybody  at  the  Hague  that 
Charles  the  Eleventh,  King  of  Sweden,  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  son  :  but  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that  any  of  the  assembled  envoys 
should  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact  till  Lilienroth  had  made  a 
formal  announcement  :  it  was  not  less  contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lilienroth 
should  make  such  an  announcement  till  his  equipages  and  his  household 
had  been  put  into  mourning  ;  and  some  weeks  elapsed  before  his  coach- 
makers  and  tailors  had  completed  their  task.  At  length,  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  he  came  to  Ryswick  in  a  carriage  lined  with  black  and  attended  by 
servants  in  black  liveries,  and  there,  in  full  congress,  proclaimed  that  it  had 
pleased  God  to  take  to  himself  the  most  puissant  King  Charles  the  Eleventh. 
All  the  Ambassadors  then  condoled  with  their  brother  on  the  sad  ?nd  un- 
expected news,  and  went  home  to  put  off  their  embroidery  and  to  dress 
themselves  in  the  garb  of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn  trifling  week  after  week 
passed  away.  No  real  progress  "was  xcAdi^.  \iK\wvco'Oa.  >aa.^  wc*  ^wS:^  \a 
accelerate  matters.  While  the  cotvgccss  ^as^.e^,\A%  v^iVooTi  ^«^  «iw^^\  ^^, 
dignity.    He  wouUl  willingly  have  gjotie  otv  me^>aNATv%^«^  v«^^  \  "mv^  V'^  «s^^ 
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not  go  on  mediiling,  unless  the  parties  on  his  right  und  on  hU  left  tnnt  on 
uranEling.' 

In  June  (he  hope  of  peace  began  to  grow  faint.  Men  remembered  that 
the  Luit  war  had  continued  to  rage,  year  after  year,  while  a  congress  wai 
sitting  at  Nimeguen.  The  mediators  had  made  their  entrance  into  l)iat  tovn 
in  February  1676.  The  treaty  had  not  been  signed  tilt  February  1679,  Yel 
the  negotiation  of  Nimeguen  had  not  pioceeded  more  slowly  than  the  nego- 
tiation of  Kyswick.  It  leemed  but  too  probable  that  the  eighteenth  century 
would  tind  great  armies  still  confronting  each  other  on  the  Meu&e  and  the 
Khine,  industrious  populations  still  ground  down  by  taxation,  fertile  pro- 
vinces still  lying  waste,  the  ocean  still  made  impassable  by  corsairs,  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up  protocols,  and  quarrel- 
ling about  the  place  where  this  minister  should  sit,  and  the  title  by  which 
thai  minister  should  be  called. 

But  William  was  fully  delermined  to  bring  this  mummery  to  a  speedy 
close.  He  would  have  either  peace  or  war.  Either  was.  in  his  wini>ii> 
view,  better  than  this  intermediate  sUte  which  united  the  di»-  tSmi^ 
.tdvantages  of  both.  While  the  negotiation  was  pending  there  could  tutian. 
be  no  diminution  of  the  burdens  which  pressed  on  his  people  ;  and  yet  he 
could  expect  no  energetic  action  from  his  allies.  If  Fiance  was  really  dis- 
posed lo  conclude  a  treaty  on  fairienns,  that  treaty  should  be  concluded  in 
<ipite  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Catholic  King  and  in  spite  o(  the  selfish  cunning 
of  the  Emperor.  If  France  was  insincere,  the  sooner  the  Inith  was  known,  the 
sooner  the  farce  which  was  acting  at  Ryswtck  was  over,  the  sooner  the  people 
of  Kngland  and  Holland, — for  on  them  everything  depended, — were  (old  that 
Ihcy  must  make  up  lh«r  minds  to  ereat  exertions  and  aacritice>,  the  better. 

Pembroke  and  Villiers,  though  t&ey  had  now  the  help  of  a  veteran  diplo- 
matist, Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  accelerate  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress.  For,  though  France  had  promised  that, 
whenever  peace  should  be  made,  she  would  recognise  the  Prince  of  Oransr 
as  ICing  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognised  him.  Hii 
ministers  had  therefore  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  Harlay,  Ctecy,  and 
Caillieres.  William,  with  the  judgment  and  decision  of  a  true  statesman, 
determined  to  open  a  communication  with  Lewis  through  one  of  the  French 
Marshals  who  commanded  in  the  Netherlands.  Of  those  Marshals,  Villeroj 
was  the  highest  in  rank.  But  Villeroy  was  weak,  rash,  haughty,  irritable. 
Such  a  negotiator  was  far  more  likely  to  embroil  matters  than  lo  bring  them 
to  an  amicable  settlement  BoutHeis  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper  ;  and 
farlnnately  he  had,  during  the  few  days  which  he  had  passed  al  Huy  after 
the  fall  of  Namur,  been  under  the  care  of  Portland,  by  whom  he  had  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness.  A  friendship  had  sprung 
up  between  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper.  They  were  both  brave  soldier*, 
honourable  gentlemen,  trusty  servants.  William  justly  thought  that  Ihey 
were  far  more  likely  lo  come  lo  an  understanding  than  Harlay  and  Kauniti, 
even  with  the  aid  of  Ljlienrolh.  Portland  indeed  had  all  ihe  essential 
qualities  of  an  excellent  diplomatist.  In  England,  the  people  were  pre- 
judiced agaitist  him  as  a  foreifuner :  his  earldom,  his  garter,  his  lucrative 
places,  his  rapidly  growing  wealth,  excised  envy  :  bis  dialect  was  not  under- 
stood ;  his  manners  were  not  those  of  the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been 
formed  al  Whitehall :  his  abilities  were  therefore  greatly  underrated  ;  and  it 
was  the  fashion  to  call  him  a  blockhead,  ht  only  to  carry  messages.  But, 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  was  judged  without  malevolence,  he  made  a  very 
different  impression.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  man,  who  in  the 
drawing-rooms  and  cofleehouscs  of  London  was  described  as  an  awkward, 

which  IhF  Cdii|[[i:u  wsuied  iu  tone  nur  cotiiult  the  Actci  c<  M^mglres. 
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stupid,  Hogan  Mdgan, — such  was  tlie  phrase  at  that  time, — was  considered 
at  Versailles  as  an  eminently  polished  courtier  and  an  eminently  expert 
negotiator.*  His  chief  recommendation  however  was  his  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity. It  was  certain  that  the  interests  which  were  committed  to  his  care 
would  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life,  and  that  every  report  which  he 
made  to  his  master  would  be  literally  exact. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  Portland  sent  to  Boufflen  a  friendly  message, 
Meetin$rs  begging  for  an  interview  of  half  an  hour.  BoufHers  instantly  sent 
bfmuli.i  off  an  express  to  Lewis,  and  received  an  answer  in  the  shortest 
Uoufflers.  time  in  wnich  it  was  possible  for  a  courier  to  ride  post  to  Versailles 
and  back  again,  l^wis  directed  the  Marshal  to  comply  with  Portland's 
request,  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  learn  as  much  as  possible.f 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  according  to  the  Old  Style,  the  meeting 
took  place  in  the  neighlx)urhood  of  Hal,  a  town  which  lies  about  ten  miles 
from  Brussels,  on  the  road  to  Mons.  After  the  first  civilities  had  been  ex- 
changed, BoufHers  and  Portland  dismounted  ;  their  attendants  retired ;  and 
the  two  negotiators  were  left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Here  they  walked  up  and 
down  during  two  hours,  and,  in  that  time,  did  much  more  business  than  tlie 
plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick  were  able  to  despatch  in  as  many  months.;^ 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had  entertained  a  suspicion,  natural 
indeed,  but  altogether  erroneous,  that  "William  was  bent  on  protracting  the 
war,  that  he  had  consented  to  treat  merely  because  he  could  not  venture 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland,  but 
that  he  wished  the  negotiation  to  be  abortive,  and  that  the  perverse  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  at  Ryswick 
were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  machinations.  That  suspicion  was  now 
removed.  Compliments,  cold,  austere,  and  full  of  dignity,  yet  respectful, 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  gi'eat  princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  kept  Europe  in  constant  agitation.  The  negotiation 
between  Boufflers  and  Portland  proceeded  as  fast  as  the  necessity  of  frequent 
reference  to  Versailles  would  permit.  Their  first  five  conferences  were  held 
in  the  open  air  :  but,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  retired  into  a  small  house 
in  which  Portland  had  ordered  tables,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  to  be  placed  ; 
and  here  the  result  of  their  labours  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in  issue  were  four.  William 
had  demanded  two  concessions  from  Lewis  ;  and  Lewis  had  demanded  two 
concessions  from  William. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  France  should  bind  herself  to  give  no 
help  or  countenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  attempt  which  might  be 
made  by  James,  or  by  James's  adherents,  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  England. 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
reside  at  a  place  so -dangerously  near  to  England  as  Saint  Gemiains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  bind  himself  by  a  covenant  drawn  in  the  most  solemn  form  not  to  assist 

*  Saint  Simon  was  certainly  as  good  a  judge  of  men  as  any  of  those  English  grumblers 
who  called  Portland  a  dunce  and  a  boor.  Saint  Simon  too  had  every  opportuoity  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment ;  for  he  saw  Portland  in  a  situation  full  of  difficulties  :  and 
Saint  Simon  say&,  in  one  place,  "  Beating,  discret,  secret,  poll  aux  autres,  fideic  2k  son 
Tmaltre.  adroit  en  affaires,  le  servit  trfcs  utilemcnt  ;"  in  another,  '"  Portland  parut  avec  un 
<rclat  personnel,  une  politesse,  un  air  de  monde  et  de  cour,  une  galanterie  ct  des  sr^ces 
qui  surprirent:  avec  cela,  beaucoup  de  dignity,  m£me  de  hauteur,  mais  avec  disccmement  ct 
un  iugeraent  prompt  sans  rien  de  hasard^.**  Boufflers  too  extols  Portland's  good  breeding 
and  tact.  See  the  letter  of  BoufHers  to  Lewis,  July  9,  1697.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
valuable  collection  published  by  M.  GnuvVAoX. 

f  BoufHen  to  Lewis.  ^^^^7*  1697  ".  LeVx*"  ^^  "^^^^^^^^^^^l!   '^^^''^'^''^  '^'^  \-w\n, 
June  as.  «*'    «  1       •     V»e^  Vmvcjsj^    ^^ 
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or  countenance,  in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  England,  but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  honour  that  the 
name  of  his  kinsman  and  guest  should  appear  in  such  a  covenant. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he  could  not  refuse  his  hospi- 
tality to  an  unfortunate  King  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and 
that  he  could  not  promise  even  to  indicate  a  wish  tliat  James  would  quit 
Saint  Germains.  But  Boufflers,  as  if  speaking  his  own  thoughts,  though 
<ioubtless  saying  nothing  but  what  he  knew  to  be  in  conformity  to 
his  master's  wishes,  hinted  that  the  matter  would  probably  be  nmnaged, 
and  named  Avignon  as  a  place  where  the  banished  family  might  reside 
without  giving  any  umbrage  to  the  English  Government. 

Lewis,  on  tlie  other  side,  demanded,  first,  that  a  general  amnesty  should 
be  granted  to  the  Jacobites  ;  and  secondly,  that  Mary  of  Modena  should 
receive  her  jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William  peremptorily  refused  to  comply. 
He  should  always  be  ready,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  pardon  the  offences  of 
men  who  showed  a  disposition  to  live  quietly  for  the  future  imder  his 
government ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  make  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tive of  mercv  a  matter  of  stipulation  with  any  foreign  power.  The  annuity 
claimed  by  Mary  of  Modena  he  would  willingly  pay,  if  he  could  only  be 
satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  expended  in  machinations  against  his 
throne  and  his  person,  in  supporting,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another  estab- 
lishment  like  that  of  Hunt,  or  in  buying  horses  and  arms  for  another  enter- 
prise like  that  of  Tumham  Green.  Boufflers  had  mentioned  Avignon.  If 
James  and  his  Queen  would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties  would 
be  made  about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled.  After  much  dis- 
cussion an  article  was  framed  by  whicli  Lewis  pledged  his  word  of  Tenns  of 
honour  that  he  would  not  countenance,  in  any  manner,  any  attempt  peace  be- 
to  subvert  or  disturb  the  existing  government  of  England.  William,  KSce  and 
in  return,  gave  his  promise  not  to  countenance  any  attempt  against  ^Jg^** 
the  government  of  France.  This  promise  Lewis  had  not  asked, 
and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  consider  as  an  affront.  His  throne,  he  said, 
was  ]^rfectly  secure,  his  title  undisputed.  There  were  in  his  dominions  no 
nonjurors,  no  conspirators ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  his 
dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  in 
fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as  a  dynasty  sprung  from  a  revolution 
might  naturally  apprehend.  On  this  point,  however,  he  gave  way  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  covenants  should  l)e  strictly  reciprocal.  William  ceased 
to  demand  that  James  should  be  mentioned  by  name  ;  and  Lewis  ceased  to 
demand  that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  James's  adherents.  It  was 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  the  treaty,  eitlier  about  the  place 
where  the  banished  King  of  England  should  reside,  or  about  the  jointure  of 
his  Queen.  But  William  authorised  his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  to 
declare  that  Mary  of  Modena  should  nave  whatever,  on  examination,  it 
should  appear  that  she  was  by  law  entitled  to  have.  What  she  was  by  law 
entitled  to  have  was  a  question  which  it  would  have  puzzled  all  Westminster 
Hall  to  answer.  But  it  was  well  imderstood  that  she  would  receive,  wth- 
out  any  contest,  the  utmost  that  she  could  have  any  pretence  for  asking,  as 
soon  as  she  and  her  husband  should  retire  to  Provence  or  to  Italy.* 

*  My  account  of  this  negotiation  I  have  taken  chiefly  from  the  despatches  in  tlie  French 
Forei8:n  Office.  Translations  of  those  despatches  have  been  published  by  M.  Grimbloc 
Sec  aUo  Burnet,  iL  200,  201. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  William  promised  to  pay  Mary  of  Modena  fifty 
thousand  (wunds  a  year.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  Protocol  of^  Sept  \%, 
'697,  among  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  will  <ee  that  my  account  is  correct. 
Prior  evidently  under<tood  the  protocol  as  I  understand  it.     For  he  says,  in  a  letter  10 
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Before  the  end  of  July  everything  was  settled,  as  far  as  France  and  England 
Difficulties  were  concerned.  Meanwhile  it  was  known  to  the  ministers  as- 
caused  by  sembled  at  Ryswick  that  Boufflers  and  Portland  had  repeatedly  met 
and'the  in  Brabant,  and  that  they  were  negotiating  in  a  most  irregular  and 
Emperor,  indecorous  manner,  >\nthout  credentials,  or  mediation,  or  notes,  or 
protocols,  without  counting  each  other's  steps,  and  without  calling  each 
other  Excellency.  So  barbarously  ignorant  were  they  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  noble  science  of  diplomacy,  that  they  had  very  nearly  accomplished  the 
work  of  restoring  p^ace  to  Christendom  while  walking  up  and  down  an  allev 
under  some  apple  trees.  The  English  and  Dutch  loudly  applauded  William  s 
prudence  and  decision.  He  had  cut  the  knot  which  the  Congress  had  only 
twisted  and  tangled.  He  had  done  in  a  month  what  all  the  formalists  and 
pedants  assembled  at  the  Hague  would  not  have  done  in  ten  years.  Nor  were 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  ill  pleased.  **  It  is  odd,"  said  Harlay,  a  man  of  wit 
and  sense,  "that,  while  the  Ambassadors  arc  making  war,  the  generals 
should  be  making  peace."*  But  Spain  preserved  the  same  air  of  arrc^nt 
listlessness  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor,  forgetting  apparently  that 
their  master  had,  a  few  months  before,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for 
Italy  without  consulting  William,  seemed  to  think  it  most  extraordinary 
that  William  should  presume  to  negotiate  without  consulting  their  master. 

Lexington  of  Sept.  17,  1697,  "  No.  2,  is  the  thing  to  which  the  King  consents  as  to  Quern 
Marie's  settlements.  It  is  fairly  giving  her  what  the  law  allows  her.  The  mediator  is  to 
dictate  this  paper  to  the  French,  and  enter  it  into  his  protocol ;  and  so  I  think  we  shall 
come  oflfk  bon  marchd  upon  that  article."  My  own  belief  is  that  Mary  of  Modena  had 
no  strictly  legal  claim  to  anything.  The  argument  in  her  favour,  as  Burnet  states  it,  is 
une  to  which  no  tribunal  would  listen  for  a  moment. 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  (see  Boyei^s  History  of  King  William  III.,  1703),  that 
Portland  and  Boufflers  had  agreed  on  a  secret  article  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that, 
after  the  death  of  William,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  to  the  English  throne. 
This  fable  has  often  been  repeated,  but  was  never  l)c)ieved  by  men  of  sense,  and  can 
hardly,  since  the  publication  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  L.ewisand  Boufflers  find 
credit  even  with  tne  weakest.  Dalrymple  and  other  vrriters  imagined  that  they  had  found 
in  the  Life  of  James  (ii.  574,  575)  proof  that  the  story  of  the  secret  article  was  tnie.  The 
passage  on  which  they  relied  was  certainly  not  written  by  James,  nor  under  his  directiun. 
Sforeover,  when  we  examine  this  passage,  we  shall  find  that  it  not  only  does  not  bear  out 
the  story  of  the  secret  article,  but  directly  contradicts  that  story.  The  compiler  of  the 
Life  tells  us  that,  after  James  declared  that  he  never  would  consent  to  purchase  the 
Eiiglish  throne  for  his  posterity  by  surrendering  his  own  rights,  nothing  more  was  said  on 
the  subject  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  lames,  in  his  Memorial  published  in  March 
1697,  a  Memorial  which  will  be  found  both  in  the  Life  (ii.  566)  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  declared  to  all  Europe  that  he  never  would  stoop  to  so  low  and  degen. 
erate  an  action  as  to  permit  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  reign  on  condition  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  succeed.  It  follows,  if  credit  is  due  to  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James, 
that  nothing  was  said  on  this  subject  after  March  1697.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  have 
been  said  on  this  subiect  in  the  conferences  between  Boufflers  and  Portland,  which  did 
not  begin  till  late  in  tune. 

Was  there  tben  absohitely  no  foundation  for  the  story?  T  believe  that  there  was  a 
foundation  ;  and  I  have  already  related  the  facts  on  which  this  superstructure  of  fiction 
has  been  reared.  It  is  ouite  certain  that  Lewis,  in  1693,  intimated  to  the  allies,  through 
the  government  of  Sweden,  his  hope  that  some  expedient  might  be  devised  which  would 
reconcile  the  Princes  who  laid  cl.iim  to  the  Englisn  crown.  The  expedient  at  which  he 
hinted  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  •should  succeed  William  and  Mary.  It  i'^ 
possible  that,  as  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James  says,  William  may  have  "  show'd  iio 
great  aversness"  to  this  arrangement.  He  had  no  reason,  public  or  priv.ire.  for  preferring 
his  sister-in-law  to  his  brother-in-law.  if  his  brother-in-law  were  bred  a  Protectant.  But 
William  could  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament ;  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  either  he  or  the  Parliament  would  ever  have  consented  to 
make  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown  a  matter  of  stipulation  with  France.  James 
too  proved  altogether  impracticable.  I.«ewis  consequently  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  effect- 
ing a  compromise,  and  bound  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  recognise  William  as  King  of 
England  "without  any  difficulty,  restriction,  condition,  or  reserve."  It  seems  quite  cer- 
taJn  that,  after  this  promise,  which  was  made  in  December  1696,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
not  again  mentioned  in  the  ncgoiiauons.  , 

'Prior  MS.  ;  Williamson  to  LexinKtoti.  3>xVf  \^,  \^t  \  ^xWwasavi  \»  ^Vx^^-sJo^r,, 
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It  became  daily  more  evident  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  bent  on  prolbne- 
ing  the  war.  On  the  tenth  of  July  the  French  ministers  again  proposed  fair 
and  honourable  tenns  of  peace,  but  added  that,  if  those  terms  were  not 
accepted  by  the  twenty-first  of  August,  the  most  Christian  King  would  not 
consider  himself  bound  by  his  offer.*  William  in  vain  exhorted  his  allies  to  be 
reasonable.  The  senseless  pride  of  one  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  and 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  other  were  proof  to  all  argument.  The  twenty- 
first  of  August  came  and  passed  :  the  treaty  had  not  been  signed  :  France 
was  at  liberty  to  raise  her  demands  :  and  she  did  so.  For  just  at  this  time 
news  arrived  of  two  great  blows  which  had  fallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the  Old  and 
one  in  the  New  World.  A  French  army,  commanded  by  Vendome,  had 
taken  Barcelona.  A  French  squadron  had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  had  eluded 
the  allied  fleets,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked  Carthagena,  and  had 
returned  to  France  laden  with  treasure,  f  The  Spanish  government  passed 
at  once  from  haughty  apathy  to  abject  terror,  and  was  ready  to  accept  any 
conditions  which  the  conqueror  might  dictate.  The  French  plenipotentiaries 
announced  to  the  Congress  that  their  master  was  determined  to  keep  Stras- 
burg,  and  that,  unless  the  terms  which  he  had  offered,  thus  modified,  were 
accepted  by  the  tenth  of  September,  he  should  hold  himself  at  liberty  to 
insist  on  further  modifications.  Never  had  the  temper  of  William  been  more 
severely  tried.  He  was  provoked  by  the  perverseness  of  his  allies  :  he  was 
provoked  by  the  imperious  language  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  without  a 
hard  struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  what 
France  now  proposed.  But  he  felt  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  to  i)revail  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  States 
Cieneral  to  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  France  a  single 
fortress,  a  fortress  in  the  fate  of  which  neither  England  nor  Holland  had  any 
immediate  interest,  a  fortress,  too,  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Empire  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  Imperial  Court.  He 
determined  to  accept  the  modified  terms,  and  directed  his  Ambassadors  at 
Ryswtck  to  sign  on  the  prescribed  day.  The  Ambassadors  of  Spain  and 
Holland  received  similar  instructions.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor, 
though  he  murmured  and  protested,  would  soon  follow  the  example  of  his 
confederates.  That  he  might  have  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  be  included  in  the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion  by 
the  first  of  November. 

Meanwhile  James  was  moving  the  mirth  and  pity  of  all  Europe  by  his 
lamentations  and  menaces.  He  had  in  vain  insisted  on  his  right  ^}^^** 
to  send  as  the  only  true  King  of  England,  a  minister  to  the  Con-  S,  prSSt 
gress.t  He  had  in  vain  addressed  to  all  the  Roman  Catholic  JJJ^J^ 
princes  of  the  Confederacy  a  memorial  in  which  he  adjured  them  t-on. 
to  join  with  France  in  a  crusade  against  England  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing him  to  his  inheritance,  and  of  annulling  that  impious  Bill  of  Rights 
which  excluded  members  of  the  true  Church  from  the  throne.§  When  he 
found  that  this  appeal  was  disregarded,  he  put  forth  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  existing  government  of  England 
should  be  a  party.  He  pronounced  all  the  engagements  into  which  his 
kingdom  had  enteral  since  the  Revolution  null  and  void.  He  gave  notice 
that  he  should  not,  if  he  should  regain  his  power,  think  himself  bound  by 
any  of  those  engagements.  He  admitted  that  he  might,  by  breaking  those 
engagements,  bring  great  calamities  both  on  his  own  dominions  and  on  all 
Christendom.  But  for  those  calamities  he  declared  that  he  should  not  think 
himself  answerable  cither  before  God  or  before  man.     It  seems  almost  in- 

*  The  note  of  the  French  ministers,  dated  July  \%,  1697,  will  be  found  in  the  Actes  et 
M^moires. 

t  Monthly  Mercuries  for  August  and  September,  1697. 

t  Life  of  James  ».  565. 

{  Actes  ci  Mdmoires  des  Negociations  dc  la  Palx  dc  'RY5i>ii\c\i  \  "VJH^  o"l  ^-asBRA*  vw. 
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credEble  that  even  n  Stunri,  ind  the  wont  and  dullest  of  the  Sluaiii,  should 
h«v<  thought  that  the  first  duty,  not  increly  of  his  own  aubjecla,  but  of  all 
mankind,  was  to  siippoit  hit  rights ;  that  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italiaiu, 
Spaniards,  were  guilty  of  a  crime  If  thejrdidnot  shed  their  blood  and  lavish 
their  wealth,  year  nflcr  year,  in  bis  cause ;  that  the  interests  uf  the  aiwj 
millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  wodd  be  a  blessuif;  were  of  abso- 
lutely no  account  when  compared  with  the  interests  of  one  man.' 

In  !>pitc  of  his  protcals  the  day  of  pence  drew  nigh.  On  tbu  tenth  of  Sep- 
Theneitr  'eoiber  ihc  AinbassBdots  of  France,  Englflnd,.Spain,and  the  Unilo) 
ocRyiwiii  Provinces,  metal  Kyswict.  Three  Irealiea  were  to  be  signed  ;>nd 
^'l''^-  there  was  a  long  dispute  on  the  motnentous  question  which  should 
be  signed  liist.  It  was  one  in  the  moming  before  it  was  settled  that  the 
treaty  between  France  and  the  Slates  General  should  have  precedence  ;  and 
the  day  was  brealiiiij;  liefore  all  the  inslramcnts  had  been  execufed.  Then 
the  plenipotentiarie'^,  Mith  many  bou's,  cotij^ratulaled  each  other  on  having 
had  the  honour  of  coniributlng  to  &o  gieat  a  nork.f 

A  sloop  was  in  naitini,'  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on  boari!.  and  on  the  third 
day,  after  weathering  an  equinoctial  gale,  landed  on  the  coat,!  of  SufT'ilk.t 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in  London  than  dnring 
Aniierr  ta  'he  month  which  preceded  his  arrival.  When  the  «est  wiml  kept 
EiKiiiiiiL  back  the  Dutch  packets,  the  anxiety  of  the  people  became  intense. 
Every  morning  hundreds  of  thousands  rose  up  hoping  to  hear  that  the  treaty 
was  signed  ;  and  every  mail  which  came  in  without  bringing  the  gooil  news 
caused  bitter  disappointment.  Tlie  malecontenis,  indeed,  loudly  asserted 
that  there  would  be  no  peace,  and  that  the  negotiation  would,  even  at  this 
late  hour,  be  broken  on.  One  of  them  hod  seen  a  person  just  arrived  from 
Saint  Germains  :  another  had  had  the  privilege  of  ren<lin;;  a  teller  in  the 
handwriting  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  all  were  conlideni  that  Lewis  •«  ould  never 
acknowledge  the  usuruer.  Many  of  those  who  held  this  language  were  under 
so  strung  a  delusion  that  they  backed  their  opinion  by  laige  wagers.  When 
the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  arrived,  all  the  treason  taverns  were 
in  a  ferment  with  nonjuring  priests  laughing,  talking  loud,  and  shaking  each 
other  by  the  hnnd.S 

At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenlh  of  .Septem1)er.  some  i<pecn- 
Nc-inr  latois  in  the  City  received,  by  a  private  channel,  certain  inlelli- 
.'i^JS'i"  gence  that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  Ijcfure  dawn  on  the  morning 
EngLvicl.  of  the  eleventh.  They  kept  their  own  secret,  and  hastened  to  make 
a  profitable  use  of  it ;  but  their  eagerness  to  obtain  Bank  slock,  and  the  high 
prices  which  Ihey  otTered.  exciled  suspicion  ;  and  there  was  a  gen«a1  belief 
that  oo  the  next  day  something  importanl  would  be  announced.  On  the  next 
day  Prior,  with  the  treaty,  presented  himself  before  the  Lords  Justices  at 
Whitehall.  Instantly  a  Rag  was  hoisted  on  the  Abbey,  another  on  Saint 
Marlins's  Church.  The  Tower  guns  proclaimed  iheglad  tiding?.  All  the 
*nires  and  lowers  from  Greenwich  lo  Chelsea  made  answer.  It  was  not  one 
of  the  days  on  which  the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared  :  but  extraordi- 
nary numbers  with  headings  in  laree  capitals,  were,  for  the  first  time,  cried 
about  the  streets.  The  price  of  Bank  slock  rose  fast  from  eighty-four  to 
ninety-seven.  In  a  few  hours  triumphal  arches  began  to  rise  in  some  places. 
Huge  bonfires  were  blazing  in  others.  The  Dutch  Ambassador  informed  the 
Slates  General  that  he  should  try  to  show  his  joy  by  a  bonfire  worthy  of  the 
commonwealth  which  he  represented  ;  and  he  kept  his  word  ;  for  no  such 
pyre  had  ever  been  seen  in  London.  A  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  pitch 
•  Jaines'a  Pniteii  ■'ill  be  fDUhd  In  his  Life.  ii.  Kn. 

t  Aclc«  II  M^iKoini  dci  N«s«i>Iion<  d<  la  I^  dc  Rytwick ;  WilUumwn  la  Luins- 
tm,  Sepl.  M. '697;  Prior  MS.  I  Prior  MS. 

'  L'H"n,ilag=,  Joly  IB.  ^tl^'l  *^'^-?t  !^^.  ^V.  .^  .,  p„„™„.  Aug.  „. 
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Toared  and  blazed  before  his  house  in  Saint  Juneii's  Square,  and  sent  up  a 
flanit  which  made  Pall  Klall  and  Piccadilly  as  bright  as  al  noonday.* 

Among  the  Jacobiles  ihediwnaywnsgreal.  Some  of  those  who  had  belted 
deep  on  the  constancy  of  Lewis  took  flight.  One  unfortunate  f„„„_^ 
lealot  of  divine  right  drowne<l  himself.  But  soon  the  party  again  itujacf 
took  licnrt.  The  treaty  had  lieen  signed  :  liut  it  surely  woulu  """^ 
never  be  ratified.  In  a  short  time  the  ralilicalion  came:  the  peace  wai 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  (he  heralds  :  and  ihe  most  obstinate  nonjurors  began 
to  despair.  Somedivineii,  whohad  during  eight  years  continued  true  10  James, 
now  swore  allegiance  to  William.  They  were  probably  men  who  held,  with 
Slietlock,  Ihal  a  settled  government,  though  ill^timatc  in  its  origin,  is 
entitled  10  the  obedience  ol  Christians,  but  who  had  thought  that  Ihe  govern- 
ment of  William  could  not  properly  be  said  lo  be  settled  while  the  gieatest 
power  ill  Europe  not  only  refused  to  recognise  him,  but  strenuously  sup- 
porled  his  compelilocl*  The  fiercer  and  more  determined  adherents  of  the 
liaiiished  family  were  fuijous  against  Lewis.  He  hnd  deceived,  he  had  be- 
trayed his  suppliants.  It  was  idle  lo  talk  about  the  misery  of  his  people. 
It  was  idle  to  say  that  he  had  drained  every  source  of  revenue  dry,  aiid  Inal, 
m  all  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  the  peasantry  were  clothed  in  rags,  end 
were  unable  10  eat  their  till  even  of  the  coarsest  and  blackest  bread.  His 
liist  duly  was  that  which  he  ovred  lo  Ihe  roynl  family  of  F^ngland.  The 
Jacobites  talked  against  him,  and  wrote  against  him,  as  absurdly,  and  almosl 
an  scurrilously,  as'  Ihey  had  long  lalked  and  written  against  the  govemmeni 
of  their  o«  n  country.  Une  of  the  libels  on  him  was  so  indecent  that  the 
Lords  Justices  ordered  the  author  lo  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail.t 

But  the  rage  and  mortification  were  confmcl  lo  a  very  small  minority, 
Never,  since  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  had  there  been  such  signs  canini 
of  public  gladness.    In  every  p;irt  of  Ihe  kingdom  where  the  peace    -■-■--— 


was  proclaimed,  ihe  general  sentiment  was  manifested  by  banquets,  pageants, 
lOTal  healths,  salutes,  beating  of  drums,  blowing  of  trumpets,  breaking  up 
of^hogsheads.  At  some  places  the  whole  population,  of  its  own  accord, 
reiKiired  to  Ihe  churches  to  give  thanks.  At  others,  processions  of  girls,  clad 
all  in  white,  and  crowned  with  laurels,  carried  banners  inscribed  with  "God 
bless  King  William."  At  every  counly  town  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen,  from  a  circle  of  many  miles,  escorted  the  mayor  10  ihe 
market  cross.  Nur  was  one  holiday  enough  for  iheeijiression  of  so  much  joy. 
On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  birth,  and  on  the 
fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  nt  Torlxiy,  the  bellringing,  (he  shouting. 
and  the  illuminations  were  renewed  both  in  London  and  all  over  the 
•  Van  Ckvenkirhe  lo  the  Stale*  tJeneral.  Sept.  11,  i«47  ;  L'Hfnniug«,  Sepl.  1|, 
Postiript  to  <Ke  PoMinan,  af  die  umc  dau  ;  Pmtnun  iiid  Poubor  of  ScpTll :  Poilinu 

f  L'Hirmiugs.  Sept.  |I>  ^t  i'  '**'■  """  *'  '  ''"*'""'>■  Nov.  jo. 
I  L'Hcrniriik'Oi  ^^r'  ^""^  <^-  '^' '  '^"^  Q°»"''  "<>''  l>  '■  P«d»y>  Nov-  >'  5« 
■  pirquinade.  by  Toni  Brown,  eiuitleil,  ASalvtupon  Ihe  Fiench  King,  wntlcn  iDer  the 
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coantry.*  On  the  day  on  which  he  returned  to  hit  capital  no  woik  was 
done,  no  shop  was  opened,  in  the  (wo  thousand  streets  of  th&t  imnicDie 
mart.  For  that  day  the  chief  avenucEt  had,  mile  after  mile,  been  covered 
with  gravel :  all  the  companies  had  provided  new  banner*  ;  all  the  magi&- 


1 


trates  new  i-abe^.      Tnelve  thousand  pounds  hod  been  expeniled  ii 

Caring  fireworks.     Great  multitudes  of  people  from  the  neighbouring 
ad  come  up  to  see  the  show.     Never  had  the  city  been  in  a  more  loyal  o 


mare  joyous  mood.  The  evil  days  were  pa-.!<ed.  The  guinea  had  fallen  to 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  bank  note  had  risen  to  par.  The 
new  crowns  and  halfcrown!,  brood,  heavy,  and  sharjily  milled,  were  ringing 
on  all  the  cnnnlers.  .After  some  days  of  impnlicnt  expectation  it  was  known, 
on  the  14th  rif  Nnvembei,  that  liis  Majesty  hiul  landed  at  Margate.  Late  on 
Tlw  Kinir'i  'h-i-rificciith  he  reached  Greenwich,  and  rested  in  the  stately  burldini; 
tntrrinw  wliicli,  unfier  hi'i  auspices,  wna  turning  from  a  palace  into  a  hospitaT 
'""'*"  (Jn  the  next  morning,  a  bright  and  soft  inoming.  eighty  coaches  and 
six,  lilled  wj(h  nobles,  prelal^  privy  councillors  and  judges,  came  to  swell  his 
train.  In  Soulhwark  he  was  met  by  the  Ijjrd  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  in 
all  the  pomp  of  office.  The  way  through  the  Borough  to  the  briilge  was 
Hned  by  the  Surrey  militia  ;  the  way  from  the  bridge  to  Walbrook  by  three 
regiments  of  the  mililia  of  the  Ci^.  All  along  Cheapside,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  the  livery  were  marshalled  under  the  standard*  cj 
their  trades.  At  the  east  end  of  Saint  Paul's  churchyard  stood  the  boys  of 
the  school  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as  Ihey  still  wear,  the  garb  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Round  the  Cathedral,  down  Ludcate  Hill,  and  along 
Fleet  Street,  were  drawn  up  three  more  regiments  of  1-ondoners.  Fiom 
Temple  Bar  to  Whitehall  gate  the  trainbands  oF  Middlesex  and  the  Foot 
Guai^s  were  under  amis.  The  windows  along  the  whole  route  were  gay 
with  tapestry,  ribands,  and  flags.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  sliow  was  the 
innumerable  crowd  of  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday  clothing,  and  iiuch 
clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes  of  other  countries  could  afford  to  wear. 
'•  I  never,"  William  wrote  that  evening  to  Heinsius,  "  1  never  saw  such  a 
multitude  of  welldressed  people."  Nor  was  the  King  less  struck  by  the  in 
dications  of  joy  and  affection  with  which  he  was  greeted  from  ihe  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  triumph.  His  coach,  from  the  moment  uhen  he  entered 
it  at  Greenwich  till  be  alighted  from  it  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  was  ac- 
companied  by  one  long  huzxa.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  palace  when 
addresses  of  congratulation,  from  all  the  great  corpoiations  of  his  kingdom, 
were  presented  to  him.  It  was  remarked  that  the  very  foremost  amon^  those 
corporations  was  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  eloquent  composition  in 
which  that  learned  body  extolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  virtue 
of  His  Majesty,  was  read  with  cruel  vexation  by  the  nonjurors,  and  uith 
exultation  by  the  Wliigs.-j- 

The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.  Al  a  Council  which  was  held  a  few 
hours  after  the  King's  public  entry,  the  second  of  December  was  appointed 
Tht  to  be  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace.  Thechapter  of  Saint 
Jl^"""  Pauls  resolved  that,  on  that  day,  their  new  Cathedral,  which  had 
W  been  long  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  a  succession  of  pagan  and 
Christian  temples,  should  be  opened  for  public  worship.  William  announced 
his  intention  of  being  one  of  the  congregation.  But  it  was  re])resentcd  to 
him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  that  intention,  three  hundred  thousand  peonle 
would  assemble  to  see  him  pass,  and  all  the  parish  churches  of  London 
would  be  left  empty.  He  therefore  attended  the  service  in  his  own  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  and  heard  Burnet  preach  a  sermon,  somewhat  loo  eulogistic  (or 

•  London  Ciima ;  Posiboy  of  Nov.  ig.  16,,  ;  L'HenDil,iie,  Nov,  },. 
t  Ix<ndon  GatHK,  Nov.  rS,  n.  1697 :  Van  Clcvenkiikc,  Nov.  i;.  1| :  L'Hcrmiuic 
Nov.  \\  :  Po!ibov  and  Poitm.in.  Nov,  "6 ;  William  10  H.iniiut,  Nov.  \l 
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the  gravity  of  the  pulpit.*  Al  Saint  Paul's  the  magistrates  of  the  City  ap- 
]>eared  in  all  their  state.  Compton  was,  for  the  Arse  time,  seated  on  a 
throne  rich  with  (he  sculpture  of^  Gibbons.  When  the  pmyers  were  over, 
the  bishop  eihorted  the  numerous  and  splendid  assembly.  His  discourse 
has  not  been  preserved  :  but  its  purport  may  be  easily  guessed  ;  for  he  took 
fur  his  text  that  noble  song  :  "  1  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  iii 
^o  into  the  house  of  the  I^id. "  He  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  that, 
in  addition  to  the  debt  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  Englishmen, 
they  owed,  as  Londoners,  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  good- 
ness, which  had  permitted  them  to  elTace  the  last  trace  of  the  ravages  of 
tile  great  fire,  and  to  assemble  once  more,  for  prayer  and  praise,  after  so 
many  years,  on  that  spot  consecrated  by  the  devotions  of  thirty  gcneralioni. 
Thoughout  London,  and  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  even  to  the  remolMt 
parishes  of  Cumlicrland  and  Cornwall,  the  churches  were  filled  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  ;  and  the  evening  was  an  evening  of  festivily.t 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  joy  and  thankfulness.  England  had  passed 
through  severe  trials  and  had  come  forth  renewed  in  ht^lh  and  vigour. 
Ten  years  before,  it  had  seemed  that  both  her  liberty  ajid  her  independence 
were  no  mote.  Her  liberty  she  had  vindicated  by  a  just  and  necessary  re- 
volution. Her  independence  she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  les^  just  and 
necessary  war.  She  had  successfully  defended  the  order  of  thii^  estab- 
bti.shed  by  her  Bill  of  RighLs  against  the  mighty  monarchy  of  France, 
against  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostility  of 
the  nonjurore,  against  the  more  dangerous  hostility  of  traitors  who  were 
ready  10  lake  any  oath,  arid  whom  uo  oath  could  bind.  Her  open  enemies 
had  been  victorious  on  many  fields  of  battle.  Her  secret  enemies  had  com- 
manded her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  in  charge  of  her  arsenals,  had 
ministered  al  her  altars,  had  taught  at  her  Universities,  had  swarmed  in  her 
public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Parliament,  had  bowed  and  fawned  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  her  King.  More  than  once  it  had  seemed  impossible  that  anything 
could  avert  a  restoialion  which  would  inevitably  have  been  followed,  iirst  by 
proscriptions,  by  confiscations,  by  the  violation  of  fundamental  laws,  and  by 
the  persecution  of  the  established  religion,  and  then  by  a  third  rising  up  (rf 
the  nation  against  that  House  which  two  depositions  and  Iwo  banishment! 
hail  only  m^e  more  obstinate  in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the 
dangers  of  treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dangers  of  a  terrible  financial 
and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  were  over.  There  was  peace 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom,  after  many  years  of  ignominious  vassal- 
age, had  resuineil  its  ancient  place  in  the  first  rank  of  European  powers.  Many 
signs  justified  the  hope  that  the  Revolution  of  i68«  would  be  our  last  Revo- 
lution. The  ancient  constitution  was  adapting  itself,  by  a  natural,  a  gradual, 
a  peaceful  development,  to  the  wants  of  a  modem  society.  Already  freedom 
of  conscience  and  freedom  of  discussion  existed  loan  extent  unknown  inany 
preceding  age.  Tlie  currency  had  been  restored.  Public  credit  had  been  re- 
established. Trade  had  revived.  The  Exchequer  was  overflowing.  There 
was  a  sense  of  relief  everywhere,  from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  most 
secluded  hamlets  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, llie  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  of  the  Northumbrian 
coalpits,  the  ailisans  who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils  of 
Birmingham,  fell  the  diange,  without  understanding  it ;  and  the  cheerful 
bustle  in  every  seaport  and  every  market  town  indicated,  not  obscurely,  tbe 
'  a  happier  age. 

rr,  Dec.  3,  1697.    The  lecnion  u  citint :  and  1  must  ackngvledcc  that 
lie,  D«.  6,  |6»7 ;  PoUman,  Dee.  4 :  Van  C'evcnki.k*.  Dec.  ft  ;  L'Ha> 
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CHAPTER  XXIII, 


The  rejoicings  by  which  I,andon,  on  the  lecond  of  December  1697,  cele- 
br»ted  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperi^,  continued  till  long  after  mid- 
night.   On  the  foUawiiig  mominE  the  Parliament  met ;  and  one  of  Ihe  mod 


I  in  the  flint  l.  if  joy  with  wtiidi  the  bearer  of 

the  treaty  ol  Kyswitk  lind  been  «■=,,  o  Englatid,  men  had  eafictl* 

and  anxiously  asked  nne  another  wtial  lie  done  with  that  army  whicii 

liad  been  famed  in  Iroland  and  Bclgiu  di  had  leaiiKil.  in  many  hard 

campaigns,  to  obey  and  to  conquer,  ilch  now  consisted  of  eighty' 

seven  lliousand  excellent  soldiers.     Vt  pact  of  thia  great  force  to  be 

retained  in  the  service  of  the  State?  il  any  tiait,  what  part  >    The 

last  two  kings  had,  without  the  consc  e  legialalure.  mainiaiiied  mili- 

laty  establishmeni.t  in  lime  of  peace.  lat  they  hw!  done  Ihi^  in  viola- 

tion of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Engli..  a>  acknowledged  by  1.11  jurists, 
and  had  been  expn-snly  afilrmed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Il  v»t.s  ilitiernrc 
impossible  for  William,  now  that  tlic  country  was  ihruateneit  by  110  fureign 
and  no  domestic  enemy,  to  keep  up  even  a  single  battalion  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Kstales  of  the  ReaJm  ;  and  it  might  irell  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  sanction  would  be  given. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  sec  this  question  in  the  light  in  which  it  -ippeared 


No  man  of  sense  his,  in  our  days,  or  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  seriously 
maintained  that  our  island  could  be  safe  without  an  anny.  And,  even  if 
oar  island  were  perfectly  secure  from  attack,  an  army  would  still  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  us.  The  growth  of  the  empire  has  left  us  no  choice. 
The  regions  which  we  have  colonized  or  conquered  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  contain  a  population  exceeding  twenty- fold  that  whidi  the 
House  of  Stuart  governed.  There  are  now  more  Knglish  soldiers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  time  of  peace  than  Cromwell  had  under  liis 
command  in  time  of  war.  All  the  troops  of  Charles  II,  would  not  have  been 
sufEcient  to  garrison  the  posts  which  we  now  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean 
liea  alone.  The  regiments  which  defend  the  remote  dependencies  of  the 
Crown  cannot  be  duly  recruited  and  relieved,  unless  a  force  far  larger  than 
that  which  James  collected  in  the  camp  at  ilounslow  for  the  purpow  of 
oTcrawing  his  capital  be  constantly  kept  up  within  the  kingdom.  The  old 
national  antipathy  to  permanent  military  establishments,  an  antipathy  which 
was  once  reasonable  and  salutary,  but  which  lasted  some  time  after  it  had 
become  unreasonable  and  noxious,  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  irresislilile 
force  of  circumstances.  We  have  made  the  discovery,  that  an  army  may  lie 
so  constituted  as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  efHcient  against  an  enemy,  and 
yet  ol>sequious  to  the  civil  magistrate.  We  have  long  ceased  to  appreliewl 
ilanger  la  law  and  to  freedom  from  the  license  of  troops  and  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  victorious  generals.  An  alarmist  who  should  now  talk  such  language 
as  waa  common  five  generations  ago,  who  should  call  for  the  entire  disbanii- 
ing  of  the  laud  force  of  the  realm,  and  who  should  gravely  pretlict  that  the 
warriors  of  Inkerman  and  Delhi  would  depose  the  (^een,  dissolve  the  Par- 
hament,  and  plunder  the  Bank,  would  be  regarded  as  lit  only  for  a  cell  in 
Saint  Luke's.  But  before  the  Revolution  our  ancestors  hail  knowLi  a 
standing  army  only  as  an  instrument  of  lawless  power.  Judging  by  tlicir 
own  experience,  thvy  thought  it  impossible  that  such  an  army  should  exist 
without  danger  to  the  rights  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  people.  One  class 
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of  politicians  was  never  weary  of  rcjieatinc  that  itn  AposLolJc  Cliurch,  % 
loyal  gentry,  on  ancient  nobility,  a  sainted  King,  had  been  foully  oatragied 
by  [he  Joyces  and  the  Prides :  another  class  recounted  the  atrocities  com- 
mitld  by  the  Lambs  of  Kirke,  and  by  the  Jteclzebubs  and  f.ucifen  of 
Dundee  ;  and  both  classes,  agreeing  in  scarcely  anything  elK,  were  disposed 
to  ayree  in  aversion  to  the  red  coats. 

While  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  the  King  iras,  both  as  &  state*- 
man  and  as  a  general,  most  nnwiiling  to  see  that  superb  body  of  troops 
which  he  had  formed  with  infinite  difficulty  broken  up  and  dispersed.  But, 
as  to  this  matter,  he  could  not  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of  bi 
nor  conlJ  his  ministers  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of  that  parliai 
majority  whose  attachment  had  enabled  them  to  confront  enemies  abroad 
and  to  crush  traitors  at  home,  to  restore  a  debased  currency,  and  to  fix  [niblic 
credit  on  deep  and  solid  foundations. 

Thedilficultiesof  the  King's  situation  are  to  be  in  part,  at  least,  attributed 
to  an  error  which  he  liad  committed  in  the  preceding;  spring.  The  smiiia^ 
C'raiette  which  announced  that  Sunderland  had  been  appointed  '"■'- 
(,'hamlierlain  of  the  Koyil  Household,  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
named  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  who  were  to  administer  the  government 
during  the  summer,  had  caused  great  uneasiness  among  plain  men  who  re- 
membered all  the  winding!  aitd  doublings  of  his  long  career.  In  truth,  his 
countrymen  were  unjust  to  him.  For  they  thought  him,  not  only  an  un- 
principled and  faithless  politician,  which  lie  was,  but  a  deadly  encniy  of  the 
libenies  of  the  nation,  which  he  was  not.  What  he  wonted  was  simply  to 
be  safe,  rich,  arKi  great.  To  these  objects  he  had  been  constant  through  ailt 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  Fortheie  objects  he  had  pasted  from  Church  to 
Church  and  from  faction  to  faction,  had  joined  the  most  turliulent  of  oppo- 
sitions without  any  zeat  for  freedom,  and  had  served  the  most  arbitrary  of 
monarchs  without  any  zeal  for  monarchy  ;  hail  voted  for  the  Kxclusion  Bill 
without  being  a  Protestant,  and  had  adoreil  the  Host  without  being  a  Papist  \ 
had  .sold  his  country  at  once  to  both  the  great  parlies  which  divided  the 
Continent,  bad  taken  money  from  France,  and  had  sent  intelligence  to  Hol- 
land. As  far,  however,  a.s  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  opinions,  his 
opinions  were  Whiggish.  Since  his  return  from  exile,  his  inftuence  had  been 
generally  exerted  in  favour  of  the  Whig  party.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that 
the  Great  Seal  had  been  entrusted  to  Somers,  that  Nottingham  bad  been 
sacrificed  to  Ru^isell,  and  that  Montague  had  been  preferred  10  Fox. 
It  was  by  his  dexterous  management  that  the  Princess  Anne  ha<l  been 
detachcl  from  the  opposition,  and  that  Gndolphin  had  l^een  lemoved 
from  the  head  oE  the  Board  of  Treasury.  The  party  which  Sunderland 
had  done  so  much  to  »erve  now  held  a  new  pledge  for  his  fidelity.  Hii 
only  son,  Charles  Lord  Spencer,  was  just  entering  on  public  i^^i 
life.  The  precocious  maturity  of  the  young  man's  intellectual  Sijikw. 
and  moral  character  had  excited  hopes  which  were  not  destined  to  be 
realized.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  literature,  and  his  skill  in  imitat- 
ing the  styles  of  the  masters  of  Roman  eloquence,  were  applauded  by 
veteran  scholars.  The  sedateness  of  hia  deportment  and  the  apparent  r^ii- 
larity  of  his  life  <Ielighled  austere  moralists.  He  was  known  indeed  tohaie 
one  expensive  taste ;  but  it  w^s  a  ta^te  of  the  most  respectable  kind.  He 
loved  Ixioks,  and  was  bent  on  forming  the  most  magnihcent  private  library 
in  En);land.  While  other  heirs  of  noble  houses  were  inspecting  patterns  of 
steiukirks  and  sword  knots,  dangling  after  actresses,  or  betting  on  fighting 
cocks,  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Menli  editions  of  Tnlly's  Offices,  of  the 
Parmesan  .Slotius  and  of  the  inestimable  Virgil  of  Zarotlus,*  It  was 
natural  that  high  expectations  should  be  formed  of  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of 

*  Evctyn  HW  Ihe  Msnti  nlKion  rt  Ihe  t^hxt  among  Loid  SptnecT'i  bnolu  In  A«t<l 
1699.    MarklanJ,  ill  hit  prtf.ici  lo  iht  Syl™  of  Smiuv  wVnoii\<iif  "--  -—— 
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a  youth  whose  very  liixurv  and  prndigalitv  had  a  grave  and  enulito  aii,  and 
Ihat  even  discerning  mcn'shouJi!  be  unable  to  delecf  the  vicei  iiluch  were 
hidden  snder  Ihat  siiow  of  nremature  sobriety. 

Spencer  was  a  Whig,  nnhannly  far  the  Whig  party,  which,  berore  the 
unhotioured  and  unlatnented  dose  of  his  life,  wai  more  than  once  brouj^t 
to  the  vei^e  of  ruin  by  hix  violent  leirper  and  hii  crooked  politics.  Hi* 
Whiggism  difTcred  widely  from  that  of  hii  father.  It  wai  not  a  languid, 
speculntLve,  preference  of  one  theory  of  goYcmntent  Co  another,  bat  anerce 
and  dontinant  passion.    UnforttutaCelir,  triongh  an  ardeot,  it  wai  at  the  same 


ind  degenerate,  Whimiam  ;  a  Whiggiim 
■'   -    'l,pr^rabletotheirontfc 

id  been  fascinated  by  those  iwellinc  h 
mcnts  of  liberty  which  abonod  in  the  Latin  poets  and  oratois  ;  and  he,  like 


oligarchical  na  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  pr^rable  to  the  mint  forms  of  Toirism. 
-      '  idWn  fi 


The  young  lord's  imagination  had  been  fascinated  by  those  swelling  lenli- 
mcnts  of  liberty  which  aboaodin  the  Latin  poets  and  orators  ;  and?     '" 
those  poets  and  oiators,  meant  by  liberty  something  very  different  fr 
only  liberty  which  is  of  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.   Like  mem 
0  danger  to  liberty  except  firom  king*.      A  commonwealth. 


c  it  had  no  king.     A  member  of  the  Grand  Council  (^  Venice,  who 

Eassed  liis  whole  life  under  tntela(>e  and  in  fear,  who  ccmld  not  travel  where 
e  chose,  or  visit  whom  he  chose,  or  invest  his  property  as  he  chose,  whose 
path  was  beset  with  spies,  who  saw  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  the  mouth 
ofbroiiie  gaping  for  anonymous  accusations  against  him,  and  whom  the  In 
quisitors  of  Stale,  could,  at  any  moment,  and  for  any  or  no  reason,  arrest, 
torture,  fling  into  the  Grand  Canal,  wa^  free,  because  he  had  no  king.  To 
curtail,  for  the  beneiit  of  a  small  privileged  cla^s,  prerogatives  which  the 
Sovereign  possesses  and  ought  10  possess  lor  the  beneiit  of  the  whole  nation, 
was  the  object  on  which  Spencer's  heart  was  set.  During  many  years  he 
was  restrained  by  older  and  wiser  men  ;  and  it  was  not  till  those  whom  he 
had  early  been  accustomed  to  respect  had  passed  avvay,  and  till  he  wa^  him- 
nelf  at  the  head  of  affairs,  that  he  openly  attempted  to  obtain  for  the  heredi- 
tary nobility  a  precarious  and  inwdious  ascendency  in  the  Slate,  at  the 
expense  both  of  the  Commons  and  of  the  Throne. 

In  1695,  Spencer  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  ofCommons  as  member 
for  Tiverton,  and  had,  during  two  sessions,  conducted  himself  as  a  steady 
and  zealous  Whig.  The  party  to  which  he  had  otlached  himself  might  per. 
haps  have  reasonably  considered  him  as  a  hostage  sufUcient  to  ensure  the 
good  faith  of  his  father ;  for  the  Earl  was  approaching  tliat  time  of  life  at 
which  even  the  most  ambitious  and  rapacious  men  generally  toil  rather  for 
their  children  than  for  themselves.  But  the  distrust  which  Sunderland  in- 
spired was  such  as  no  guarantee  could  quiet.  Many  fancied  that  he  was, — 
with  what  object  they  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire, — employing  the 
same  arts  which  had  mined  James  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  William.  Each 
prince  liod  had  his  weak  side.  One  was  too  much  a  Papist,  and  the  other 
too  much  a  soldier,  for  such  a  nation  as  this.  The  same  intriguing  syco- 
phant who  had  encouraged  the  Pa]iist  in  one  fatid  error  was  now  encouraging 
the  soldier  in  another,  II  might  well  be  apprehended  that,  under  the  in- 
Huence  of  this  evil  counsellor,  (he  nepliew  might  alienate  as  many  hearts  by 
trying  to  make  England  a  military  country  as  the  uncle  had  alienated  by 
trying  to  make  her  a  Koinan  Catholic  country. 

The  parliamentary  conflict  on  the  great  question  of  a  standing  army  was 
cnntTD-  preceded  by  a  literary  conflict.  In  the  autumn  of  1697  began  a 
vM.^  controversy  of  no  common  interest  and  importance.     The  press 
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express  those  opinions  without  resorting  to  ill^al  expedients  and  employ' 

iiig  the  agenc]' of  desperate  men.  The  consequence  was  that  the  dispute  wm 
carried  on,  though  with  sufhdent  keenness,  yet,  on  the  whole  with  a  decency 
which  would  have  Iteen  thought  extraordinary  in  the  days  of  tlie  censorship. 

On  this  occasion  the  Tories,  though  they  felt  strongly,  wrote  l)ul  little. 
The  paper  war  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  between  two  sections  of  the 
Wlu?  paity'  l^he  comliatants  on  both  sides  were  generally  anonymous. 
But  It  was  well  known  that  one  of  the  foiemost  cliampions  of  the  m.-ilecon- 
tent  Whigs  was  John  Trenchard,  son  of  the  late  Secretary  of  Kute.  Pre- 
eminent among  the  mini^letial  Whigs  was  one  in  whom  admirable  vigour 
and  quickness  of  intellect  were  united  to  a  not  less  admirable  moderation 
and  urbanity,  one  who  looked  on  the  history  of  past  ages  with  the  eye  of  a 
practical  statesman,  and  on  the  events  which  were  passing  before  him  with 
the  eye  of  a  philosophical  historian.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  name 
himself.     He  could  be  none  but  Somers. 

The  pamphleteeis  who  recommended  the  immediate  and  entire  disbanding 
of  the  army  had  an  easy  task.  If  Ihey  were  embarrassed,  it  was  only  by  the 
abundance  of  the  matter  from  which  they  bad  to  malie  their  selection.  On 
their  side  were  claptraps  and  historical  commonplaces  without  numlwr.  the 
authority  of  a  crowd  of  illu»IrioDS  names,  all  the  prejudices,  all  the  tradi- 
tions, of  both  the  parties  in  a  slate.  These  writers  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  political  science  that  a  standing  army  and  a  free 
constitution  could  not  exist  together.  What,  they  asked,  had  deittroved 
llie  noble  commonwealths  of  Greece?  What  had  enslaved  the  mighty 
Roman  people?  What  hod  turned  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle 
ages  into  lordships  and  duchies?  How  was  it  tliat  so  many  of  the  king- 
doms of  modem  Europe  had  been  transformed  from  limited  into  absolute 
monarchies?  T^e  .States  Geneial  of  France,  the  Cones  of  Castile,  the 
Grand  Justiciary  of  Arragon,  what  had  been  fatal  to  them  all  ?  History 
was  ransacked  for  instances  of  adventurers  who,  by  the  hel]i  of  mercenary 
troops,  had  subjugated  free  nations  or  deposed  legitimate  princes  ;  and  such 
instances  were  easily  found.  Much  was  said  about  Plsistratui,  Timophanes, 
Dionysius,  Agalhocles,  Marius  and  Sylla,  Julius  CieMir  and  Augustus 
Caesar,  Carthage  besieged  by  her  own  mercenaries,  Rome  pnt  up  to  auction 
by  her  own  Piwtorion  cohorts.  Sultan  Osman  butchered  by  his  own  Janis- 
saries, Lewis  Sforza  sold  into  captivity  by  his  own  .Switzers.  But  the  favourite 
uistance  was  taken  from  the  recent  history  of  our  own  land.  Thousands  still 
living  had  seen  the  great  usurper,  who,  strong  in  the  power  of  the  sword,  had 
triumphed  over  both  royalty  and  freedom.  The  Tories  were  reminded  that 
his  soldiers  had  guarded  the  scaffold  before  the  Banqueting  House.  The 
Whigs  were  reminded  that  those  same  soldiers  had  taken  the  mace  from  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  such  evils,  it  was  said,  no  Country 
could  be  secure  which  was  cursed  with  a  standing  army.  And  what  were 
the  advantages  which  could  be  set  off  against  such  evils?  Invasion  was 
Ihe  bugbear  with  which  the  Court  tried  to  frighten  the  nation.  But  we  were 
not  children  to  be  scored  by  nurseiy  tales.  We  were  at  peace  ;  and.  even 
in  time  of  war,  an  enemy  who  shodd  attempt  to  invade  us  would  probably 
be  intercepted  by  our  fleet,  and  would  assur^ly,  if  he  reached  our  shores,  be 
repelled  by  our  militia.  Some  people  indeed  talked  as  if  a  militia  could 
achieve  nothing  great.  But  thai  base  doctrine  was  refuted  by  all  ancient 
andallmodem  history.  What  was  the  lACedxmonian  phalaniinthebesl  days 
iif  Lacetlfemon?  What  was  the  Roman  legion  in  the  best  days  of  Rome? 
What  were  the  armies  which  conquered  at  Cressy,  at  Poitiers,  at  Agincourt,  at 
Halidon,orat  Flodden?  What  was  that  mighty  array  which  EUiabeth  re- 
viewed at  Tilbury  ?  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  F.iig- 
lidimen  who  did  not  live  by  the  trade  of  war  had  made  war  with  success  and 
story.     Were  Ihe  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  so  degenerate  thai  tlMrj 
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could  not  be  trusted  to  play  tlK  mm  for  tktir  own  hoUiMteads  and  parMi 

churches  ? 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  disbandii^  of  the  foice«  was  strongly  re- 
commended. Parliament,  it  was  said,  might  perhaps,  from  respect  and 
tenderness  for  the  person  of  His  Majesty,  permit  him  to  havt  guardbi  enough 
to  escort  his  coach  and  to  pace  the  rounds  before  his  palace.  But  this  vas 
the  very  utmost  that  it  would  be  ri^  to  conoede.  The  defence  of  tlie 
realm  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  sailors  and  the  miHtia.  Even  the  Tower 
ought  to  have  no  garrison  except  the  trainbands  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  mtdligent  and  dispassionate  man  that  these 
declaimers  contradicted  themBelvc&  If  aa  army  composed  of  regular  troops 
really  was  far  more  efficient  than  an  army  composed  of  husbandmen  taken 
from  the  plough  and  bui^hers  taken  from  the  counter,  how  could  the  coun- 
try be  safe  with  no  defenders  but  husbandmen  and  buigfaers,  when  a  great 
prince,  who  was  our  nearest  neighbour,  who  had  a  few  months  before  been 
our  enemy,  and  who  might,  in  a  few  months,  be  our  enemy  again,  kept  up 
not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  regular  troops  ?  It;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  spirit  of  the  English,  people  was  such  that  they  would,  with  little 
or  no  training,  encounter  and  ocieat  the  most  formidable  array  of  veteraas 
from  the  continent,  was  it  not  absurd  to  apprehend  that  such  a  people  could 
be  reduced  to  slavery  by  a  few  regiments  of  their  own  countrymen  ?  But 
our  ancestors  were  generally  so  much  blinded  by  prejudice  that  this  incon 
sistency  passed  unnoticed.  They  were  secure  where  they  ought  to  have 
been  wary,  and  timorous  where  they  might  well  have  been  secure.  They 
were  not  shocked  by  hearing  the  same  man  maintain,  in  the  same  breath, 
that,  if  twenty  thousand  professional  soldiers  were  kept  up,  the  liberty  and 
property  of  millions  of  Englishmen  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown, 
and  yet  that  those  millions  of  Englishmen,  fighting  for  liberty  and  property, 
would  speedily  annihilate  an  invading  anny  composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand of  the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk  and  Landen.  Whoever  denied  the 
former  proposition  was  called  a  tool  of  the  Court.  Whoever  denied  the 
latter  was  accused  of  insulting  and  slandering  the  nation. 

Somers  was  too  wise  to  oppose  himself  directly  to  the  strong  current  of 
popular  feeling.  With  rare  dexterity  he  took  the  tone,  not  of  an  advocate, 
but  of  a  judge.  The  danger  which  seemed  so  terril)le  to  many  honest 
friends  of  liberty  he  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  altogether  visionary.  But 
he  reminded  his  countrymen  that  a  choice  between  dangers  was  sometimes 
all  that  was  left  to  the  wisest  of  mankind.  No  lawgiver  had  ever  been  able  to 
devise  a  perfect  and  immortal  form  of  government.  Perils  lay  thick  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left ;  and  to  keep  far  from  one  evil  was  to  draw  near  to 
another.  That  which,  considered  merely  with  reference  to  the  internal  polity 
of  England,  might  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  objectionable,  might  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  her  rank  among  European  Powers,  and  even  to  her  inde- 
pendence. AH  that  a  statesman  could  do  in  such  a  case  was  to  weigh  incon- 
veniences against  each  other,  and  carefully  to  observe  which  way  the  scale 
leaned.  The  evil  of  having  regular  soldiers,  and  the  evil  of  not  having 
them,  Somers  set  forth  and  compared  in  a  little  treatise,  which  was  once 
widely  renowned  as  the  Balancing  Letter,  and  which  was  admitted,  even  by 
the  malecontents,  to  l>e  an  able  and  plausible  composition.  He  well  knew 
that  mere  names  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  public  mind  ;  that  the 
most  perfect  tribunal  which  a  legislator  could  construct  would  be  unpopular 
if  it  were  called  the  Star  Chamber ;  that  the  most  judicious  tax  which  a 
financier  could  devise  would  excite  murmurs  if  it  were  called  the  Shipmoney  ; 
and  that  the  words  Standing  Army  then  had  to  English  ears  a  sound  as  un- 
pleasing  as  either  Shipmoney  or  Star  Chamber.  He  declared  therefore 
that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  a  standing  army.  What  he  recommended 
waj^  not  a  standing,  but  a  temporary  army,  an  array  of  which  Parliament 
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would  annually  fix  the  number,  an  anny  for  which  Parliament  would 
annually  frame  a  military  code,  an  anny  which  would  cease  to  exist 
as  -ioon  OS  either  the  Lords  ot  the  Commons  should  think  that  its  service! 
were  not  needed.  From  nich  an  army  surely  the  dancer  to  public  liberty 
fjuld  not  by  wise  men  be  thought  »eriou6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dancer 
10  which  llie  kinc'lom  would  ot  exposed  if  all  the  Iruops  were  disbandeil 
was  snch  as,  might  well  disturb  the  firmest  mind.  Suppose  a  war  with  the 
greatest  power  in  Christendom  to  break  out  suddenly,  oiid  to  lind  us  without 
one  battalion  of  regular  infantry,  without  one  squidmn  of  regular  cavalry  : 
what  disasters  might  we  not  reasonably  .ipprehend  ?  It  was  idle  to  say 
that  a  descent  could  not  take  place  without  ample  notice,  and  that  we 
should  have  time  to  raise  and  discipline  a  great  force.  Ad  nLoolute  prince, 
whose  orders,  given  in  profound  secrecy,  were  promptly  obeyed  at  once  liy 
his  captains  on  the  Khine  and  on  the  Scheld,  and  liy  his  ndinirals  in  the 
Bay  of  Itiscay  and  in  the  Mediternuiean,  mieht  be  ready  to  strike  a  blow 
long  before  we  were  prepared  to  pany  it.  We  might  be  appalled  liy  learn- 
ing that  ships  from  widely  remote  pans,  and  troops  from  widely  remote 
garrisons,  hiid  assembled  at  a  single  point  within  sight  of  our  coast.  To 
trust  to  our  fleet  was  to  trust  to  the  winds  and  the  waves.  The  breeze 
which  was  favourable  to  the  invader  might  prevent  our  men-of-war  from 
standing  out  to  sea.  Only  nine  years  ago  this  had  actually  hap]iened.  The 
■' *    '   '   '         •htheDutr'- ..-J      _  r  .,__.,  j__ 


Protestimt  wind,  before  which  the  Dutch  armament  had  run  full  sail  down 
Channel,  hail  driven  King  James's  navy  back  into  the  Thames.  It 
it  then  lie  acknowledged  10  be  not  iniprobable  tlut  the  enemy  might 


country  ;  provisions  everywhere  ;  not  a  river  but  which  could  be  forded  ; 
no  natural  fastnesses  such  as  protect  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  ;  no  artificial 
fastnesses  such  as,  at  every  step,  impede  the  progress  of  a  coni^ueror  in  the 
Netherlands.  Everything  must  (hen  lie  staked  on  the  steadiness  of  the 
militia  ;  am)  it  was  ]>emicious  flattery  to  represent  the  militia  as  equal  to  a 
conflict  in  the  field  with  vetetans  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  pre|iaralion  for 
ibe  day  of  battle.  T^e  instances  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  cite  of  the 
Preat  achievements  of  soldiers  taken  from  the  llireshlng  floor  and  the  sliop- 
board  were  fll  only  for  a  schoolboy's  Iheme.  Somers,  who  had  studied 
ancient  literature  like  a  man, — a  mre  thing  in  his  tinie,^ — (aid  that  those 
instances  rerutc<l  the  doctrine  which  they  were  meant  to  prove.  He  dis- 
posed of  much  idle  declamation  about  the  Lacediimonians  by  saying,  most 
concisely,  coiTectly,  and  happily,  that  the  Laced Kinonioii  commonwealth 
really  was  a  standing  army  which  threatened  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  In 
fact,  the  S]>artan  had  nu  calling  except  war.  Of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters 
he  was  ignorant.  The  labour  of  the  spade  and  of  the  loom,  and  the  pett^ 
gains  of  trade,  he  contemptuously  abandoned  to  men  of  a  lower  caste.  His 
whole  existence  from  childhood  to  old  age  was  one  long  military  training. 
Meanwhile  tlie  Athenian,  the  Corinthian,  the  Argive,  the  Theban,  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  his  oliveyard  or  his  vineyard,  his  warehouse  or  his  work- 
shop, and  look  up  his  shield  and  snear  only  for  short  terms  and  at  long 
intervals.  The  diflference  therefore  lietwcen  a  Lacedxmonian  phaUnx  and 
any  other  phalanir  was  long  as  great  a«  the  difference  between  a  regiment  of 
Ihe  French  household  troops  and  a  regiment  of  the  l^ndon  trainbands. 
I.aceda;mon  consequently  continued  to  be  dominant  in  Greece  till  other  stales 
began  to  employ  regular  troops,  llien  her  supremacy  was  at  an  end.  She 
was  great  while  she  was  a  standing  army  among  militias.  She  felt  when 
she  had  to  contend  with  other  standing  armies.  The  lesson  which  is  really 
to  be  learned  from  her  ascendency  and  from  her  decline  is  this,  that  the 
occasional  soldier  is  no  match  for  the  professional  soldier.* 

if  the  decline  and  toll  of  Uctdzmon, 
iiy  □(  Semai.    llil  Gnl  (nat  humiliiF 
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The  s»m«  lesson  Somers  drew  from  the  history  of  Rtime ;  »ml  every 
scholar  who  really  understands  thai  history  will  aJmit  llial  he  was  in  the 
ri^ht.  The  tinesi  militi.i  that  ever  existed  was  probably  that  □[  Italy  in  Ihe 
thud  century  before  Christ.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  seven  or 
«ght  hundred  thoutiaiid  fighting  men,  who  assuredly  tvanled  neither  natumi 
counie«norpubtic;ipml,  would  have  been  able  to  protect  iheir  own  henrllis 
and  altars  ^insi  an  invader.  An  invader  came,  bringini;  with  him  an 
army  smalt  and  eihausted  by  a  march  over  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  bat 
familiar  with  battles  and  sieges.  At  Ihe  head  of  this  army  he  IravetW  the 
peninnila  to  and  fro,  gained  a  succession  of  victories  against  immense 
numerical  odds,  slaughtered  the  hardy  youth  of  Latium  like  sheep,  bj'  tens 
of  thousands,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  continued  during  aixleen 
years  to  maintain  hiiiiiielf  in  n  hostile  countrjr,  and  was  never  dislodged  till  he 
had  by  a  cruel  dtsciplme  grailually  taught  his  adversaries  hoH'  to  resist  him. 

It  was  idle  to  repeat  the  names  of  great  lialtles  won,  in  the  middle  agca, 
by  men  who  did  not  make  war  their  chief  calling  ;  those  battles  proved  only 
that  one  militia  rnighl  lieat  another,  and  not  that  a  militia  could  beat  • 
r^ular  army.  As  idle  ivas  it  to  dedaim  aboat  the  camp  at  Tilbury.  Wa 
had  indeed  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  spirit  which  all  classes  of  Englishmen, 
gentlemen  andyeomcu.  ])easants  and  burgesses,  had  so  signally  displayed  in 
the  great  crisis  ol  ifSS.  But  we  had  also  reason  to  be  thankful  that,  with 
all  their  spirit,  Ihey  were  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Spanish  battalions. 
Somers  related  an  anecdote,  wellworlhyto  be  remembered,  which  haitljeen  pre- 
served by  tradition  in  the  noble  hou'^eof  De  Vere.  One  d'the  most  illustrious 
men  of  that  house,  a  captain  who  had  acquired  much  experience  and  much 
fame  in  the  Netherlands,  hod,  in  the  crisis  of  peril,  been  summoned  back  to 
England  by  Elizabeth,  and  rode  with  her  through  the  endless  ranks  of 
jhoutlng  pikcmcn.  She  asked  him  what  he  thouglil  of  Ihe  army.  "  It  is." 
he  said,  "a  brave  army."  There  was  tomething  in  his  tone  or  manner 
which  showed  that  he  meant  more  than  his  words  expressed.  The  Queen 
insisted  on  his  speaking  out.  "  Madam,"  he  said,  "  Your  Grace's  army  is 
brave  indeed.  I  have  not  in  the  world  the  name  of  a  coward  ;  and  yet  [  am 
the  greatest  coward  here.  All  these  fine  fellows  are  praying  that  the  enemy 
may  land,  and  that  there  may  be  a  battle ;  and  1,  who  know  that  enemy 
lion  which  befil  Ihe  Lsic«lieni<niiani  wu  the  afTiir  of  Sphacteni.  It  it  Rmnrkuble  Ihal 
oa  Ihit  ocu-iion  thev  were  vanqiiiihed  by  men  who  made  a  Irldr  of  vit.  The  force 
which  Dfoci  caiTJed  nut  with  him  from  Athens  la  ihe  Ray  of  Pvlos.  and  Id  which  the 
event  of  the  conflict  !>  10  bt  rhlefly  sicrlbed.  coniisted  entirely  of  inercetiaijc',— atcher- 
fron  Scythia.  and  li)tht  infantry  from  Thrace.  Th*  (iclorv  (ained  by  the  Lacedznionian. 
over  a  ETBU  confedeiaie  army  at  T«na  rcUieved  thu  nuljiary  repuiatjon  which  the  di>- 
niier  c^Sphacloia  hud  impaired.  Yel  even  a)  Tegca  it  wa&  iignally  proved  thai  the 
Lactdiemaniiuii.  (hough  far  luperior  to  occaiionil  soldien.  wen  not  equal  lo  proCettiDnal 

1  that  KU  Ihe  polnl  where  the)' were  oppmed  lo  a  brigade  of  a 


ibsuiand  Araivei,  pKVed  men,  whom  ihc  lUte  lo  whidi  ihey  belonged  ho 
"ears  trained  lo  waral  ihe  pubJri:  chuTSe,  niid  who  vere,  in  lacl,  '  " — '''~ 
Iw  battle  ofTegea,  nanyyearselapHd  berore  Iha  l^ccdBinc- 


yean  trained  lo  waral  ihc  pubJri:  cIuitsb,  niid  who  vere,  in  lad,  a  siuidinH  iirmy.  After 
-be  battle  ofTegea,  nanyyearseliipHd  before  Iha  IdcedBmoniaBi  nHUined  a  defeal. 
U  Icniih  a  calamhy  belel  ihem  which  aitonidied  all  iheir  BEighbaun.  A  diviwin  of  the 
_r:S-.._ii ..jT.-..  ..-.nfyed  Blmo -■  -•-' '-  -^-^ 


irmyol  Ageulaus  wai  cut  off  and  destinyed  almoil  lo  a  aiaii :  and  thin  eiqiloit,  whk 


head  of  a  body  of  mercenary  lit-  -  -- — ^--,- -, 

fall  of  Spana  became  rapid  and  viijenl.  Some  lime  before  that  day  Ihe  Thebani  had 
reiotved  to  follow  the  example  which  had  been  set  many  yearb  liefore  by  ihe  Aigiveh. 
Some  hundreds  of  athletic  yomlu,  carefully  lekcied,  were  set  apati,  under  Ihe  namoi  of 
the  Cily  Band  and  ihe  Sacred  band,  to  form  a  itandinK  army.  Their  bu<inet<  wa«  war. 
liieir  encamped  in  the  ciuulel :  they  vm  supponed  at  the  eipense  of  the  community  \ 

lunlly  victorioui  till  ihey  were  OMMed  to  Philip'a  admirably  diacipliaed  phalaiii  al 

inglolbe  la«.  It  wattUiband,  directed  l^  Ihe  skill  of  creal  capuini.  which  gave  ibc 
dcciuvc  blaw  ta  the  Lacedsemonian  power.    Il  is  lo  be  observed  thai  Ibcre  waa  no  dc- 

Eueracy  amonc  the  L.aceda:moniaiis.     Even  down  to  the  time  of  Pyrrbut  they  «:Fm  lo 
ve  been  in  alfndlilary  qualiiiei  equal  to  thdr  ancestoia  who  conquered  at  Plauea.    Bui 
thcit  aruxMort  al  Flataca  had  not  Hudi  enemies  to  encounler. 
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well,  cannot  think  of  such  a  batllc  withnut  dismai^."  Dc  Vere  was  donbt- 
less  in  the  right.  The  Duke  of  PHrma,  indeed,  would  not  have  subjected 
gur  country  ;  but  it  is  hy  no  means  improbable  tbnt,  if  he  had  effected  a 
Innding,  Ihe  island  would  have  been  the  theatre  of  a  war  greatly  resembling 
that  which  Hannibal  waged  in  Italy,  and  that  the  invaders  would  not  have 
been  driven  out  till  many  cities  had  been  sacked,  (ill  many  counties  had 
been  wasl^,  and  till  multitudes  of  our  stout'hearled  rastics  and  atlisans  had 
peri^.e<l  in  the  carnage  of  days  not  less  terrible  than  those  of  Thrasymene 
and  Cannse. 

While  the  pamphlets  of  Trenchard  and  Somers  were  in  eveiy  hand,  the 
rartiament  mcl. 

II1C  words  with  which  the  King  opened  the  session  brought  the  great 
question  to  a  speedy  issue.  "The  circumstances,"  he  said,  "of  M„,in,;ar 
aflairs  abroad  ate  such,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  tell  you  my  faiiijinwn 
opinion,  that,  for  the  present,  England  cannot  be  safe  without  a  land 
force  ;  and  I  hope  we  [.hall  not  give  those  that  mean  us  ill  the  opportunity 
ofelfecting  that  under  the  notion  of  a  peace  which  (hey  could  not  bring  to 

The  speech  was  well  received  :  for  (ho(  r9rliamen(  was  thoroughly  vrelt 


iffecled  to  the  Government.     The  members  had,  like  the  re 


mniunity,  been  put  into  high  good  humour  by  (he  n 
^  .     ..      'rhey  -         ■    '     '    ■•" 


peace  and  by  (he  revival  of  trade.  They  were  indeed  &till  under  '«''"*- 
the  influence  of  the  feelings  of  the  preceding  day ;  and  they  had  still  in  (heir 
ean  Ihe  thank-tgiving  sermons  and  thanksgiving  anthems :  alt  the  bonfirei 
had  hardly  bunted  out ;  and  the  rows  of  kimps  and  candles  had  hardly  been 
taken  down.  Many,  therefore,  "ho  did  not  asaent  to  nit  that  (he  King  had 
said,  joined  in  a  louii  hum  of  approbation  when  he  concluded.*  As  soon  as 
the  Commons  had  retired  to  (heir  own  chamber,  they  resolved  (o  present  an 
address  assuring  His  Majesty  that  (hey  would  stand  by  him  in  peace  as  firmly 
as  they  had  st<»d  by  him  in  war.  Seymour,  who  had,  during  the  autumn, 
been  going  from  shire  to  shire,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  Ihe  country 
ijentlemen  against  the  ministry,  ventured  to  make  some  uncourtly  rem.trks  : 
but  he  gave  so  much  offence  that  he  was  hissed  down,  and  did  not  venture 
(0  demand  a  division. + 

The  friends  of  the  Government  were  greatly  elated  by  the  proceedings  of 
this  day.  During  the  following  week  hopes  were  entertained  that  DeU»  os 
the  Parliament  might  be  induced  to  vole  a  peace  establishment  of  ^tabiui- 
ihirty  thousand  men.  Kut  these  hopes  were  delusive.  The  hum  h"^™. 
with  which  William's  speech  had  been  received,  and  the  hiss  which  had 
drowned  (he  voice  of  Seymour,  had  been  misunderstood.  The  Commons  were 
indeed  warmly  attached  to  ihe  King's  person  and  government,  and  quick  (o 
resent  any  disrespectful  mention  of  his  name.  But  the  members  who  were 
disposed  to  let  him  have  even  half  as  many  troops  as  he  thought  necessary 
were  a  minority.  On  the  (enlh  of  December  his  speech  was  considered  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  [loose  :  and  Harley  came  forward  as  the  chief  of 
the  opposition.  He  did  not,  like  some  hot-headed  men,  among  both  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories,  contend  (hat  there  ought  to  be  no  regular  soldiers.  But 
he  maintained  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  keep  up,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
a  lar^jer  force  than  had  been  kept  up  after  Ihe  peace  of  Nimegucn.  He 
moved,  therefore,  that  the  miiitaiy  establishment  should  be  reduced  to  what 
it  had  been  in  the  year  1680.  The  Ministers  found  (ha(,  on  this  occasion, 
neither  their  honest  nor  their  dishoneiit  supporters  could  be  trusted.  For, 
in  the  minds  of  the  tnost  respectable  men,  the  prejudice  agauist  slandinfr 
armies  was  of  loo  long  growth  and  too  deep  root  to  be  at  once  removed  ;  and 
•  L'Hcrmiuge,  D(c.  A.  h  •^■ 
t  Common.'  Journal,  Ctec.  3.  1697.     L-Hermiug..  Dee.  A- 
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those  means  by  which  the  Court  might,  at  another  time,  have  secured  Ihc 
helpof  venal  po]iticin.ns  were,  at  thai  mQincnt,  of  lessavail  than  usuiL  The 
Triennial  Act  w»s  beginning  lo  produce  its  eRecls.  A  geneml  election  wax 
at  hand.  Every  mcmbi^r  who  had  constiluenis  wa.s  doiiruus  to  please  them  ; 
and  il  was  certain  thai  no  member  would  please  his  conslitucnB  by  voting 
for  a  standing  army  :  and  the  resolution  mored  by  Hatlcy  wu  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Howe,  wna  carried,  w»s  reported  to  the  House  on  the  ftjlowing 
day,  and,  after  u  delate  in  which  several  orators  made  a  great  di^ilaj  of 
their  knowledge  o{  ancient  and  modein  history,  was  coutinned'  liy  one  hnn- 
ilred  and  eighty-five  voics  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight" 

In  this  debate  the  fear  and  haired  <•  ich  many  of  the  best  friends  of 

SnniieTiiiid  'be  Government  r^arded  £  ind  wen  unequivocally  mani- 

utackid.    fesled.     "  It  i.i  easj","  such  ?  language  of  several  members, 

"it  is  easy  to  guess  by  whom  that  u  '  sentence  was  inserted  in  the 

speech  from  the  Throne.     No  pcnon  icquninted  with  the  disastrous 

and  disgmceful  history  of  ihc  last  two  can  doubt  who  the  mim-iler  i^ 

who  isnowwhiipering  evil  CQiansBl  in  t  of  a  third  master."   The  Chani- 

berhiin,  thus  fiercely  atlaclied,  was  verj  r  defended.    There  was  indeed 

In  the  Houseof  Commons  asmall  knot  creatures;  and  ihey  were  men 

not  destitute  of  a  certain  kind  of  aUUt^  t  their  m(»al  eharacler  woi  «• 
bad  as  his.  One  of  them  was  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Goy,  who 
liad  liecn  turned  out  of  lii.'  place  for  corruption.  Another  was  the  Inte 
Speaker,  Trevor,  wlio  had,  from  the  chair,  put  the  question  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  a  n^ue,  and  had  been  forceil  to  pronounce  that  the  Ayes  had  it. 
A  third  was  Cliarles  Duncombc,  long  the  greatest  goldsmith  of  I-ombartl 
.Street,  and  now  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  of  the  North  KIding  uf 
Yorkshire,  Possessed  of  a  private  fortune  equal  to  that  of  any  duke,  he  had 
not  thought  it  beneath  him  lo  accept  the  place  of  Cashier  of  the  Kicise, 
and  had  perfectly  understood  how  to  make  that  place  lucrative :  hut  he 
had  recently  been  ejected  from  othce  by  Montague,  who  thought,  with  good 
reason,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted.  Sucli  advocates  as  'I'revor, 
Guy,  and  Duncombe,  could  do  little  for  Sunderland  in  debate.  The 
statesmen  of  the  Junto  would  do  nothing  for  him.  'I'h^  had  undoubtedly 
owed  much  to  him.  His  influence,  co.operating  with  their  own  great 
abilities  and  with  the  force  of  circumstances,  had  induced  the  King  to  com- 
mit the  direction  of  the  intemai  admuiistialion  of  the  realm  to  a  Whig 
Cabinet.  But  the  distrust  which  the  old  traitor  aiul  apostate  insplreil  was 
not  10  be  overcome.  1~he  ministers  couhl  not  be  sure  tlinl  he  was  not, 
while  smiling  on  them,  whispering  in  confidential  tones  !o  them,  pouring 
out,  as  it  might  seem,  all  his  heart  to  them,  really  calumniating  them  in  the 
closet,  or  su^esting  lo  the  apposition  some  ingenious  mnrle  of  attacking 
them.  Theyhad  very  recently  been  thwarted  by  him.  They  were  bent 
on  making  Wharton  a  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  had  therefore  looked  forward 
with  impatience  lo  the  retirement  of  Ttumbnll,  who  was  Indeed  harilly 
equal  lo  the  duties  of  his  great  place.  To  their  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion they  learned,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  Trum- 
ball  had  suddenly  reagned,  and  Venion,  the  Under  Secretary,  had  been 
summoned  to  Kensington,  and  had  returned  thence  with  the  seals. 
Vemon  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  not  personallv  unacceptable  lo  the 
chiefs  of  his  party.  But  the  Loni  Chancellor,  the  First  I^ni  ol  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  might  not  unnaturally  think  II 
strange  that  a  post  of  the  highest  importance  should  have  been  filled  up  in 
opposition  to  their  known  wishes,  and  with  a  baste  and  a  secrecy  which 
plainly  showed  that  the  King  did  not  wish  lo  be  annoyed  by  their  remon- 
strances. The  l.nrH  rhnmberhin  pretended  that  he  had  done  all  in  his 
•  I-'Htrraiune,  D«,  i(,  D«.  il,  Journuli 
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power  lo  serve  Wharton.  But  Ihe  Whig  chiefs  were  not  men  to  be  duped 
by  the  profes^ilons  of  so  notorious  a  liar.  Monlafue  bitterly  described  him  as 
a  fireship,  dangerous  at  best,  but  on  the  whole  most  dangerous  as  a  consort, 
and  least  dangerous  when  diowing  hostile  colours.  Smith,  who  was  the 
most  eflSciunt  of  Montage's  lieutenants,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the 
f'ailiament,  cordially  sympathi^d  with  his  leader.  Sunderland  was  tberi;- 
fore  left  undefended.  His  enemiesbecaroeboWcrandroore  vehement  every 
day.  Sir  Thoinos  Dyke,  member  for  Cirinstead,  and  Lord  Norris,  son  of 
llm  Earl  »f  Abingdon,  talked  of  moving;  an  address  rc(|uestini;  the  Kin^  to 
banish  tor  ever  from  the  Court  and  Ihe  Council  that  evil  adviser  who  bad 
misled  His  iilajesly's  royal  uncles,  had  betrayed  tbe  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  had  abjured  the  Protestant  religion. 

Sunderland  had  l>een  uneasy  from  the  first  moment  at  which  his  name 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons.  lie  was  now  in  an  agony 
of  terror.     The  whole  enigma  of  bis  life,  an  enigma  of  whicli  many  unsatis- 


factory and  some  absurd  explanations  have  been  propounded,  i 
solved  if  we  consider  him  as  a  man  insatiably  greedy  of  wealth  at 
and  yet  nervously  apprehensive  of  danger.     lie  rushed  with  ravenous  eager- 


every  bait  which  was  offered  tu  his  cupidity.  But  any  ominous 
shadow,  any  threatening  murmur,  uifliced  to  stop  him  in  his  full  career,  and 
tu  make  him  change  his  cour^  or  bury  hinisell  iu  a  hiding  place.  l(e 
ought  tu  bavc  lliouglit  himself  lortunatc  indeed,  when,  after  all  tlie  crimei 
wiiieli  he  hail  committed,  he  found  himself  again  enjoying  his  picture  gallery 
and  Ilia  woods  at  Ailhorpe,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Ixjrds,  admitted  to  the 
royal  cto:^-!,  pensioned  from  the  rrivy  I'urse,  consulted  about  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  slate.  But  his  amtation  and  avarice  would  not  suffer  him 
to  re^t  till  he  held  a  high  and  lucrative  oflice,  till  he  was  a  regent  of  tlie  king- 
dom. The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  violent 
clamour  ;  and  that  clamour  he  had  not  the  sjiitit  to  face. 

His  friends  assured  him  that  the  threatened  address  would  not  be  carried. 
Perhaps  a  hundred  and  sixty  members  might  vole  for  it;  but  hardly  more. 
"  A  hundred  and  sixty  !"  he  cried  :  "  no  minister  can  stand  against  a  hundred 
and  si^ty.  I  am  sure  that  I  will  not  try."  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
hundred  and  sixty  votes  in  a  House  of  live  hundred  and  thirteen  meiiiliers 
would  correspond  to  mule  than  two  hundred  votes  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons;  a  very  formidable  minority  on  the  unfavourable  side  of  a  question 
deeply  affecting  the  persoTutI  character  of  a  public  man.  William, 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  servant  whom  he  knew  to  be  unprincipled,  but 
M'liom  be  did  not  consider  OS  more  unprincipled  than  many  oilier  English 
politicians,  and  in  whom  he  ha<l  found  mucn  of  a  very  useful  sort  of  know- 
idlge,  and  of  a  very  useful  sort  of  abilily,  tried  to  induce  the  ministry  to  come 
luthe  rescue.  It  was  particularly  important  to  soothe  Wharton,  who  had  been 
e»as]>erateU  by  his  recent  disappointment,  and  bad  probably  cuasjierateil  the 
other  members  of  the  Junto.  He  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.  The  King  him- 
self intreatcil  him  to  be  reconciled  to  tiie  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  prevail 
on  the  Whig  leaders  in  the  l^wer  House  to  oppose  any  motion  which  Dyke  or 
Norm  might  make.  Wharton  answered  in  a  manner  which  made  it  clear  thiU 
from  him  no  help  was  lo  be  ex]iected.  Sunderland's  terrors  now  became  in- 
supjmrlable.  He  had  requested  some  ofhts  friends  to  come  to  his  bouse  that  be 
niight  consult  them  ;  they  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  found  that  he  had 
gone  to  Kensington,  and  had  left  word  that  he  should  soon  be  back.  When  lie 
joined  them,  they  observed  ihat  he  had  not  the  gold  key  which  is  the  badge 
01  ine  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  asked  where  it  was.  "At  Kensington," 
answered  Sunderland.  They  found  that  he  had  tendered  hii  resignation, 
and  that  it  had  been,  after  a  lot^  stru^le,  accepted.  They  blamed  bii 
haste,  and  told  him  that,  since  he  had  summoned  them  to  advise  him  on  that 
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day,  he  might  at  Ica^l  have  wailed  till  the  morrow.     "  To-morrow,"  he 
eiclaimeil,  "  would  have  mined  me.     Ta-niijht  hu  saved  me. " 

Meanwhile,  both  the  disdples  of  Someis  and  the  disciples  of  Trcnchard 
TteiMtloii  H-ore  grumbling  at  Hirley'i  resolution.  The  disciple*  of  Somen 
.  "'JJLy*  maintained  thai,  if  it  was  right  to  have  an  army  al  all,  it  must  be 
umy.  right  to  have  nn  efficienl  nrmy.      The  dlsdples  of  Trenchniil  com- 

eained  that  a  great  principle  had  been  shamefully  given  up.  On  the  vital 
•ue.  Standing  Army  or  nu  Standini;  Array,  the  Cammoiu  had  pronounced 
an  erroneous,  a  fnlul  dediion.  Whether  dial  army  should  consist  of  live 
regiments  or  of  Hricen  wax  bardlv  worth  debating.  The  great  dylic  which 
kept  out  arbitrary  pijwerhai  t  was  idle  to  say  that  the  breach 

wai  narrow  ;  for  i:  would  *.  hy  the  Hood  which  would  rush 

in.    The  war  of  pamplilets  ii-"".  ly  than  ever.   At  the  same  I  imc 

alarming  symptoms  began  tc  the  men  of  the  sword.     They 

taw  themselves  every  day  do  ls  the  scum  of  society,  as  mortal 

enemies  of  the  liberties  of  Ih=ii  i«i  as  it  reasonable, — such  was  the 

language  of  some  scribblert, — thar  -.  gentleman  Ehoulil  pay  a  heavy 

land  tax,  in  order  lo  suppvnrt  in  id  luxury  a  set  of  fellDwfi  who 

requited  him  by  seducing  his  dair  shooting  his  partridms  ?    NoT 

was  it  only  in  Grub  Street  Racis  i,.».  jflections  were  to  be  found.     \\ 

was  known  all  over  the  tovm  that  uncivn  Liungs  had  been  said  of  the  militaiy 

Cfcssion  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  and  Uiat  Jack  Howe,  in  particular, 
,  on  this  subject,  given  the  rein  to  his  wit  and  lo  his  ill  nalure.  Some 
roughs  and  daring  veterans,  marked  wilh  the  scars  of  Sleinkirk  and  singeil 
with  the  smoke  of  Namur,  threatened  vengeance  for  these  insults.  The 
writers  and  speakers  who  had  taken  (he  greatest  liberties  went  in  constant 
fear  of  being  accoste<)  by  lierce-laoktng  captains,  and  required  lo  make  an 
immediate  choice  between  fighting  and  being  caned.  One  gentleman,  who 
had  made  himself  conspicuou-i  by  the  severity  of  his  language,  went  about 
wilh  pistols  in  his  pockets.  Howe,  whose  courage  was  not  proponionale 
to  his  malignity  and  petulance,  was  so  much  frightened,  that  Jie  retired  into 
Ihe  country.  The  King,  well  aware  that  a  single  blow  given,  at  that  critical 
conjuncture  bya  soldier  to  a  member  of  Parliament  mightprcHluce  disastrous 
consequences,  onlercd  the  otticen,  of  the  army  to  their  qunrler^,  anil,  by 
the  vigorous  exertion  of  his  authority  and  influence,  succeeiled  in  preventing 
all  outrage,* 

All  this  time  the  feeling  in  favour  of  a  regular  force  seemed  to  be  growing 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  resignation  of  Sunderland  had  put  many 
honest  gentlemen  in  good  humour.  The  Whig  leaders  exerted  themselves 
to  rally  their  follower^  held  meetings  at  the  "  Rose,"  and  represented 
strongly  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  would  be  exposed,  if  defended 
only  by  a  militia.  The  opposition  asserted  that  neither  bribes  nor  promi.ws 
were  spared.  The  ministers  at  length  flattered  themselves  that  Harley'-. 
resolution  might  he  rescinded.  On  the  eighth  of  January  they  again  tried 
their  strength,  and  were  again  defeated,  though  by  a  smaller  majority  than 
before.  A  hundred  and  sixty-four  membeis  divided  with  them.  A  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  were  for  adhering  to  the  vole  of  the  eleventh  of  December. 
Il  was  remarked  that  on  this  occa-iion  the  tiaval  men,  wilh  Kooke  at  their 
head,  voted  against  Ihe  GovemmenLt 


:n  the  fiiu  acl  at  Faiiiuhar'i  Trip  lo  Ihe  Jii1n1«.  Ihe  pauiont  which  about  bi 
apiaicd  socieir  are  exhibited  with  much  fpirit.  Alderman  Smueal^  f'Cei  C 
Slandard.  and  Mclainu,  "  Ther^l  anglfaer  planie  of  ibc  lution,  a  red  coal  and  fei 
"Pn  disbanded,- uyi  the  Colonel.  "This  v«y  mominE,  in  Hyde  Park,  my 
— 7 _.!. ' -in  thai  looked  like  lions  yiMtrday,  were  scattered  and  lool 


jhntwered  the  uldier . 
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It  was  necessary  to  yield.  All  that  remained  was  to  put  on  the  words  of 
the  resolution  of  the  eleventh  of  December  the  most  favourable  sense  that 
they  could  be  made  to  bear.  They  did  indeed  admit  of  very  different  inter- 
pretations.  Tlie  force  which  was  actually  in  England  in  1680  hardly  amounted 
fo  five  thousand  men.  But  the  garrison  of  Tangier  and  the  regiments  in  the 
pay  of  the  Batavian  federation,  which,  as  they  were  available  for  the  defence 
of  England  against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  might  be  said  to  be  in  some 
sort  part  of  the  English  army,  amounted  to  at  least  five  thousand  more. 
Tlie  construction  which  the  ministers  put  on  the  resolution  of  the  eleventh 
of  December  was  that  the  army  was  to  consist  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  and 
in  this  construction  the  House  acquiesced.  It  was  not  held  to  be  necessary 
that  the  Parliament  sliould,  as  in  our  time,  fix  the  amount  of  the  land  force. 
The  Commons  thought  that  they  sufficiently  limited  the  number  of  soldiers 
by  limiting  the  sum  which  was  to  be  expended  in  maintaining  soldiers. 
What  that  sum  should  l)e  was  a  question  wnich  raised  much  debate.  Harley 
was  unwilHng  to  give  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Mon- 
iai;uc  struggled  for  four  hundred  thousand.  The  general  sense  of  the  House 
was  that  Tlarley  offered  two  little,  and  that  Montague  demanded  too  much. 
At  last,  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  a  vote  was  taken  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Four  days  later  the  House  resolved  to  grant 
half-pay  to  the  dislxmded  officers  till  they  should  be  otherwise  providea  for. 
The  half-pay  was  meant  to  l)e  a  retainer  as  well  as  a  reward.  TTie  effect  of 
this  important  vote  therefore  was  that,  whenever  a  new  war  should  break 
out,  the  nation  would  l)e  able  to  command  the  services  of  many  gentlemen 
of  great  military  experience.  The  ministry  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtain- 
mg,  much  against  the  will  of  a  portion  of  the  opposition,  a  separate  vote 
for  three  thousand  marines. 

A  Mutiny  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  1697,  expired  in  the  spring  of 
1 698.  As  yet  no  such  Act  had  been  passed  except  in  time  of  war  ;  Mutiay 
and  the  temper  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  nation  was  such  that  ^^ 
the  ministers  did  not  venture  to  ask,  in  time  of  peace,  for  a  renewal  of  powers 
unknown  to  the  constitution.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  soldier  >vas 
ai^ain,  as  in  the  times  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  subject  to  exactly  the 
same  law  which  governed  the  citizen. 

It  was  only  in  matters  relating  to  the  army  that  the  government  found  the 
Commons  unmanageable.  I^iberal  provision  was  made  for  the  navy. 
Tlie  numl)er  of  seamen  was  fixed  at  ten  thousand,  a  great  force,  ac-  *  **''* 
cording  to  the  notions  of  that  age,  for  a  time  of  i>eace.  The  funds  assigned  some 
years  before  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list  had  fallen  short  of  the  estimate.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  new  arrangement  should  l)e  made,  and  that  a  certain 
income  should  be  settled  on  the  King.  The  amount  was  fixed,  by  an  un- 
animous vote,  at  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  Commons  de- 
clared that,  by  making  this  ample  provision  for  his  comfort  and  dignity,  they 
meant  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great  things  which  he  had  done  for  the 
Cduntry.  It  is  prolxible,  however,  that  so  large  a  sum  would  not  have  been 
given  without  debates  and  divisions,  had  it  not  been  understood  that  he 
meant  to  take  on  himself  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  establishment, 
and  that  he  would  in  all  probability  have  to  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
to  Mary  of  Modena.  The  Tories  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  the  Princess  of 
Denmark ;  and  the  Jacobites  abstained  from  offering  any  opposition  to  a  grant 
in  the  benefit  of  which  they  hoped  that  the  banished  family  would  participate. 

It  was  not  merely  by  pecuniary  liberality  that  the  Parliament  testified 
attachment  to  the  Sovereign.     A  bill  was  rapidly  passed  which    Acts  coo- 
withheld  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  during  twelve   f^f* 
months  more,  from  Bemardi  and  some  other  conspirators  who  had   TroMon. 
been  concerned  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  whose  guilt,  though  demon- 
strated to  the  conviction  of  every  reasonable  man,  could  not  be  proved  by  two 
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witnesses.  At  the  !^3me  time  new  securities  were  proviiled  against  it  new 
danger  which  thr(:a.lened  the  government.  The  peace  liad  iiul  an  cnil  to 
the  apprehension  thai  the  thrane  or  William  might  he  gubvocted  bj  foreign 
arms,  but  had,  al  the  some  lime,  fadUlaleil  domestic  tteaaon.  It  wu  no 
longer  necessaiy  for  aw  agent  from  Saint  Cermains  lo  aata  the  sea.  ia  a 
fishing  boat,  uinUr  llit  eonsttml  dread  of  Ix-ing  intercepled  liy  a  cruiser. 
It  was  no  longer  neces.<are  Tor  htm  to  land  on  a  desolate  lieadi,  to  lodge  in 
a  thatched  hovel,  lu  rlieii  hiin^f  lilie  acutcr,  ur  lo  travel  up  to  town  on  foot. 
He  came  openly  liy  ihe  Calais  packet,  walked  inlo  llic  best  iiui  at  Dover. 
and  ordered  pti>i-lior!irs  for  London.  Meonwliile  young  Euglidimeii  of 
qunlily  and  fortune  were  luulening  in  crowds  lo  Paris.  They  woiud  naturally 
wish  to  see  him  who  had  once  been  their  ICJng  ;  and  this  curioiity,  Ijiou^ 
in  itself  innocent,  might  have  evil  consequences.  Artful  icmpieis  wojlj 
doubtless  be  on  the  unlch  for  evGiysndi  Iravellei ;  and  many  such  I  ravel  len 
might  be  well  |ile3M.-d  to  be  courteously  accosted,  iti  a  futdgn  land,  by 
Engltfihmcn  of  lionuui-able  name,  distincuished  appearance,  amriiisiiiuatinj; 
address.  It  ua^  nui  lo  be  expected  that  a  lad  ircsli  from  the  univcrsiljr 
would  I«  able  lu  rLfiiie  all  ll>c  sophiitms  and  calnmnici  which  might  be 
breathed  in  hi.s  lai  by  ilexicrous  and  experienced  i>cilucer^  Nor  would  it 
be  strange  if  be  iliDuld,  in  no  loag  lime,  accept  an  invitalian  to  a  private 
audience  at  Saint  GermaJns,  should  iM  cliarmed  by  ilie  grace*  of  Maiy  oif 
Modena,  should  find  something  engaging  in  the  childi^ih  innocence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  should  ki&s  the  hand  of  James,  and  should  return  home  an 
ardent  Jacobite.  An  Act  was  therefore  passed  forbidding  English  subjects 
10  hold  any  intercourse  orally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  message,  with  the  exiled 
family.  A  day  was  iixcd  after  which  no  English  subject,  wbo  had,  during 
the  late  war,  gone  into  France  without  the  royal  permission  or  Iwmc  amis 
against  his  country,  wa^  10  be  peimiltcd  lo  reside  in  this  kingdom,  except 
under  a  special  license  from  the  King.  Whoever  infringed  these  rales 
incurred  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

TIte  dismay  wa.s  at  fintt  great  among  the  malccontcnts.  For  English  and 
Iiish  Jacobites,  who  bad  served  under  the  standards  of  Lewis  or  hung  about  ' 
the  Court  of  Saint  (icnnains,  had,  since  the  peace,  come  over  in  multitudes 
to  England.  It  was  computed  lh.it  thousamls  were  within  llie  scope  of  the 
new  AcL  But  tbe  seventy  of  that  Act  was  mitigated  by  a  beneficent  ad- 
ministration. Some  lierce  and  slubbom  nonjurors  who  would  not  debate 
themselves  by  asking  for  any  indulgence,  and  some  conspicuous  enemies  of 
the  government  who  had  asked  for  indulgence  in  vain,  were  under  thu 
necessity  of  taking  refuge  on  the  Continent.  But  the  great  majority  of 
those  offenders  who  promiseil  to  live  ]>eaceab1y  under  William's  rule  obtained 
his  permission  to  remain  in  their  native  land. 

Id  the  case  of  one  great  offender  there  were  some  circumstances  which 
Euiot  attracted  general  imercsl.  and  which  might  furnish  a  good  subjeel 
cuncaitF.  iQ  n  novelist  or  a  dramatist.  Near  fourteen  years  before  this  lime, 
Sunderland,  then  Secretary  of  Slate  to  Charles  the  Second,  had  married  his 
daughter  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer  to  Doilough  Macarthy,  Earl  of  Claocarty, 
the  lord  of  ari  immense  domain  in  Munslcr.  Both  the  brid^room  and 
the  bride  were  mere  children,  tlie  bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride  only 
eleven.  After  the  ceremony  they  weie  separaleil ;  and  many  year^  full  of 
strange  vicissitudes  elapsed  licforc  they  again  met.  The  boy  soon  visilcil 
his  estates  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  bred  a  mendier  of  the  Church  ofKng- 
land  i  but  his  opinions  and  \A.f  practice  were  loose.  He  found  himself  among 
kinsmen  who  were  zealous  Koman  Catlwlics.  A  Koman  Catholic  King 
wai  on  the  throne.  To  turn  Roman  Catholic  was  Ihe  1>est  rccommenda- 
0  favour  l)olh  at  Whitcliall  and  at  Dublin  Castle.     C'bncarty  speedily 
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the  Celtic  Parliament  A^hich  met  at  the  King's  Inns ;  commanded  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Celtic  army  ;  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  to  Marlborough 
at  Cork  ;  was  sent  to  England,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The 
Clancarty  estates,  which  were  supposed  to  yield  a  rent  of  not  much  less 
tlian  ten  thousand  a  year,  were  confiscated.  They  were  charged  with  an 
annuity  to  the  Earl's  brother,  and  with  another  annuity  to  his  wife  :  but  the 
[greater  jiart  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on  Lord  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son 
of  l^ortland.  During  some  time  the  prisoner's  life  was  not  safe.  For  the 
popular  voice  accusetl  him  of  outrages  for  which  the  utmost  license  of  civil 
war  would  not  furnish  a  plea.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  an 
appeal  of  murder  by  the  widow  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  had  l)een 
put  to  death  during  the  troubles.  After  passing  three  years  in  confinement, 
Clancarty  made  his  escape  to  the  Continent,  was  graciously  received  at 
Saint  Cermains,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corjis  of  Irish 
refugees.  When  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had  put  an  end  to  the  hope  that 
the  b.inishcd  dynasty  would  be  restored  by  foreign  arms,  he  flattered  him- 
self iliat  he  might  be  able  to  make  his  peace  with  the  English  government. 
But  he  Mas  grievously  disappointed.  The  interest  of  his  wife's  family 
was  undoubtedly  more  than  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him.  But 
on  that  interest  he  could  not  reckon.  The  selfish,  base,  covetous  father- 
in-law  was  not  at  all  desirous  to  have  a  highlxjrn  beggar  and  the  pos- 
terity of  a  highlx)m  Ixiggar  to  maintain.  The  ruling  passion  of  the 
brulher-in-law  was  a  stem  and  acrim<mious  party  spirit  He  could  not 
Ijear  to  think  that  he  was  so  nearly  connected  with  an  enemy  of  the  Re- 
volutiun  and  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  would  with  pleasure  have  seen 
the  o<lious  tie  severed  even  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  There  was 
one,  however,  from  whom  the  ruinctl,  expatriated,  proscribc<l  young  noble- 
man might  hope  to  find  a  kind  rece]>tion.  He  stole  across  the  Channel  in 
disguise,  presented  himself  at  Sunderland's  door,  and  requested  to  see  I.ady 
Clancarty.  He  was  charged,  he  said,  with  a  message  to  her  from  her  mother, 
who  was  then  lying  on  a  sick  l)ed  at  Windsor.  By  this  fiction  he  obtained 
admission,  made  himself  known  to  his  wife,  whose  thoughts  had  probably 
been  constantly  fixed  on  him  during  many  years,  and  prevailed  on  her 
lo  give  him  the  most  tender  proofs  01  an  affection  sanctioned  by  the  law* 
lK)th  of  (jod  and  of  man.  The  secret  was  soon  discovered  and  Ijetraved  bv  a 
wailing  woman.  Spencer  learned  that  very  night  that  his  sister  had  admitted 
her  husband  to  her  apartment.  The  fanatical  young  Whig,  burning  with 
animosity  which  he  mistook  for  virtue,  and  eager  lo  emulate  the  Corinthian 
\\\\ci  assassinated  his  brother,  and  the  Roman  who  passed  sentence  of  death 
on  his  son,  flew  to  Vernon's  office,  gave  information  that  the  Irish  rebd, 
who  had  once  already  escapeii  from  custody,  was  in  hiding  hanl  by,  and 
procured  a  warrant  and  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Clancarty  was  found  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  and  dragged  to  the  Tower.  She  followed  him,  and  im- 
ploie<l  jHjrmission  to  partake  his  cell.  These  events  prcnluced  a  great  stir 
throughout  the  society  of  Lx>ndon.  Sunderland  professed  everywhere  that 
he  heartily  approvetl  of  his  son's  conduct :  but  the  public  had  made  up  its 
mind  al)out  Sun<ler]and's  veracity,  and  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
professitms  on  this  or  on  any  other  subject.  In  general,  honourable  men 
of  lx)lh  parties,  whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of  Clancarty,  felt  great 
compassion  for  his  mother,  who  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and  his 
poor  young  wife,  who  was  begging  piteously  to  be  admitted  within  the 
i'raitor's  Gate.  Devonshire  and  Bedfonl  joined  with  Ormond  to  ask 
for  mercy.  The  aid  of  a  still  more  powerful  intercessor  was  called  in. 
Lady  Russell  was  esteemed  by  the  King  as  a  valuable  frien<l :  she  was 
venerated  by  the  nation  generally  as  a  saint,  the  widow  of  a  martyr  :  ami, 
when  she  deigned  to  solicit  favours,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  she  should 
solicit  in  vain.    She  naturally  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  couple. 
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who  were  uatted  bv  ihe  walls  of  thai  ("looniy  old  Tortres;  in  which  she  had 
herself  exchanged  the  lost  sad  endeurmenls  wilh  onewliow  im.igc  was  never 
absent  from  her.  Hlie  took  Lady  Chincarty  with  her  to  the  palace,  obuineid 
accesstoWillinm.aml  put  n  petilion  into  his  hand.  Clnneony  wns  pardoned 
on  condition  that  he  lihonld  leave  the  kingdom  and  never  return  to  it.  A  pen- 
sion was  granted  10  him,  small  when  compared  with  (he  magnificent  inherit- 
ance whicli  he  had  rorreiled,butqnite«u1EGieiIt  toenabte  him  (olive  like  a  gN- 
lleman  on  the  Continent.   He  retired,  accompsuiied  by  hisEliiabeth.loAltona. 

All  this  lime  the  ways  >nd  menns  for  the  year  were  under  tonsideralion. 
wiTiuid  The  Parliament  wai  able  to  crant  Mime  relief  10  the  country,  I'he 
Uwu.  ]g„j  [Qj^  „.^  ]  educed  from  Kitir  shillings  in  the  jiound  la  three. 
But  nine  expeiibivc  campaipii  had  left  a  heavy  an-eer  behind  them  ;  and  it 
was  plain  that  the  public  burdens  must,  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  be  such 
BE,  before  the  Revolution,  would  have  been  thought  more  than  sufficient  to 
aupport  a  vigo  rous  war.  A  country  gentleman  was  in  no  veiy  eood  humour, 
when  he  compared  the  sumi  which  were  now  exacted  from  him  with  those 
which  he  had  licen  in  the  liabit  of  payingunder  the  last  two  kings  ;  his  di»- 

It  became  stronger  when  he  compared  his  own  situation  with  llial  of 

:rs,  and  above  all  of  thltch  courtiers,  who  had  been  enriched  by  granls 
of  Crown  property  ;  and  both  interest  and  envy  made  him  willing  10  listen 
lo  politicians  who  assured  him  that,  if  those  granls  were  resumed,  he  might 
be  relieved  from  another  shilling. 

The  arguments  against  such  a  resumption  were  not  likely  to  be  heani 
with  favour  by  a  |iopular  assembly  composed  of  taxpayers,  Inil  to  statesmen 
and  legislaiors  will  seem  unanswerable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sovereign  was,  liy  the  old  polity  of  Ihc 
Riiliiiof  realm,  competent  to  give  or  let  the  domains  of  the  Crown  in  such 
Ihc  Son  manner  as  seemed  good  to  him.  No  statute  defined  the  length  of 
!d5I^n«  the  term  which  he  might  grant,  or  the  amount  of  the  rent  which 
^cro-n  he  must  reserve.  He  might  pari  with  the  fee  simple  of  a  forest 
extending  over  a  hundred  square  miles  in  consideration  of  a  tribute 
of  a  brace  of  hawks  to  be  delivered  annually  to  his  falconer,  or  of  a  napkin 
of  line  linen  to  I>e  laid  on  the  royal  table  at  (he  coronation  banquet.  In 
fact,  there  had  liecn  hardly  a  reign  since  the  Conquest,  in  which  great  estates 
had  not  been  liestowcd  by  our  princes  on  favoured  subjects.  Anciently, 
indeed,  what  had  been  lavishly  given  was  not  seldom  violently  taken  away. 
Several  laws  for  the  resumption  of  Crown  lands  were  passed  by  the 
ParliamenLs  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Of  those  laws  the 
last  was  that  which,  in  the  year  1485,  immediately  afler  the  battle  of  Itos- 
worth,  annulled  the  donations  of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  York.  More 
than  two  hundred  years  had  since  elapsed  without  any  Re^umjition  Ad. 
An  estate  derived  from  the  royal  liberality  had  long  been  universally  thought 
as  secure  as  an  estate  which  had  descended  from  father  to  son  since  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book.  No  title  was  considered  as  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Ihe  Russells  to  Wobum,  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  first 
Earl  of  Uedfurd,  or  than  that  of  the  Cecils  to  Hatfield,  purchased  from  the 
Crown  for  less  than  a  third  of  the  real  value  by  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
The  Long  Parliament  did  not,  even  in  that  celebrated  instrument  of  nineteen 
articles,  which  was  framed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  King  a 
mere  Doge,  propose  to  resttam  him  from  dealing  according  lo  his  pleasure 
with  his  parks  and  his  castles,  his  fisheries  and  his  mines.  After  the 
Restoration,  under  the  government  of  an  easy  prince,  who  liad  indeed  little 
disposition  to  give,  but  who  could  not  bear  to  refuse,  many  noble  private 
fortunes  were  carved  out  of  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Some  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  thus  enriched,  Amemarle,  for  example.  Sandwich  and 
Clarendon,  might  be  thought  to  have  fairly  earned  their  master's  favour  liy 
their  services.     Others  had  merely  amused  his  leisure  or  pandered  10  his 
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vices.  His  mistresses  were  munificently  rewarded.  Estates  sufficient  to 
support  the  highest  rank  in  the  peemge  were  disliibuted  among  his  illegi- 
timate children.  Thai  these  grants,  however  prodigal,  were  strictly  legal, 
was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  EbIbics  of  the  Realm,  when,  in  16S9,  they  re- 
counted and  condemned  the  unconstjtational  acts  of  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Neither  in  the  Declaration  of  Kiglit  nor  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  there  a  word  on  the  subject.  William,  therefore,  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to  give  away  his  hereditary  domains  as  freely  as  his  predecessors  had  given 
away  theirs.  Tliere  wok  much  mnrmuring  at  the  profu^n  with  which  he 
rewarded  his  Dutch  favotirites  ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  on  one  occasion  in 
the  year  1696.  the  House  of  Commons  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing his  liberality.  An  address  was  presented  requesting  him  not  to  grant  to 
Portland  an  extensive  territory  in  North  Wales.  But  it  is  to  be  olserved 
that,  though  in  this  address  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  grant 
would  Iw  mischievous,  the  Commons  did  not  deny,  and  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  having  admitted,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  1^1.  The 
King,  however,  yielded  ;  and  Portland  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
ten  or  twelve  manors  scattered  over  varions  counties  from  Cumberland  to 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  our  princes  were,  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
competent  to  do  wliat  they  would  with  their  hereditary  estates.  It  is  per- 
fectly tnie  that  the  law  u*as  defective,  and  that  the  profusion  with  which 
mansions,  abbeys,  chases,  warrens,  lieds  of  ore.  whole  streets,  whole  market 
towns,  had1>een  bestowed  on  courtiers  was  greatly  to  be  lamented.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  proper  than  to  pass  a  prospective  statute  tying  up  in 
strict  entail  the  tittle  which  stilt  remained  irf  the  Crown  property.  But  to 
annul  by  a  retrospective  statute  patents,  which  in  Westminster  Hall  were 
held  to  be  legally  valid,  would  have  been  simply  robbery.  Such  robbery 
must  necessarily  have  made  all  property  insecure  ;  and  a  statesman  must  be 
short-sighted  indeed  who  imagines  that  what  makes  property  insecure  can 
rcaily  make  society  prosperous. 

Hut  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  who  are  inflamed  by  anger,  who  are 
suflcring  distress,  and  who  fancy  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  obtain  imme- 
diate relief  from  their  distresses  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  excited 
their  anger,  will  reason  as  calmly  as  the  historian  who,  biassed  neither  by 
interest  nor  passion,  reviews  the  events  of  a  past  age.  The  public  burdens 
were  heavy.  To  whatever  extent  the  grants  of  toyal  domains  were  revoked, 
those  burdens  would  be  lightened.  Some  of  the  recent  grants  had  un- 
doubtedly lieen  profuse.  Some  of  the  living  grantees  were  unpopular,  A 
cry  was  raised  which  soon  became  formidably  loud.  All  the  Tories,  all  the 
malecontent  Whigs,  and  multitudes  who,  without  being  either  Tories  or 
maleconlent  AVhigs,  <lisliked  taxes  and  disliked  Dutchmen,  called  for  a 
resumption  of  all  the  Crown  property  which  King  William  had,  as  it  was 
phraseil,  been  deceived  into  giving  away. 

On  the  seventh  of  February  1698,  this  subject,  destined  to  irritate  the 
public  mind  at  intervals  during  many  yeais,  was  brotight  under  r.__^. 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  opposition  ingiin  i4r. 
asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  vacating  all  grants  of  Crown  property  IJI^JIJJ'J" 
niiich  had  been  made  since  the  Revolution.    The  ministers  were  cr<m 
in  a  great  strait  r  the  public  feeling  was  strong  ;  a  general  election    "  *" 
was  approaching  ;  it  was  dangerous  and  it  would  prolmbly  be  vain  to  en- 
counter the  prevailing  sentiment  directly.     But  the  shock  which  coutd  not 
)«  resisted  might  lie  eluded.     Tlie  ministiy  accordingly  professed  to  find  no 
fault  with  the  proposed  bill,  except  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  moved 
for  leave  to  bnng  in  two  more  bills,  one  for  annulling  the  grants  of  James  the 
Second,  the  other  for  aimulling  the  grants  of  Charles  the  Second.      The 
Tories  were  caught  in  their  own  snare.     For  most  of  the  grants  of  Cfaarles 
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and  James  had  been  mmie  lo  Tories  ;  and  n  resuraplion  of  thiwe  gianU 
would  have  reducci  some  of  Ihc  chiefs  of  Ihe  Tory  party  to  powerty.  Yet 
it  was  impossible  to  ilisiw  a  diatinclion  l^etween  the  ^.-rants  of  William  and 
those  of  bis  (wu  preiiecessora.  Nobody  could  pretend  Ihnl  the  law  had 
been  altered  since  his  accession.  If,  therefiM*.  Ilic  grant*  of  the  Smarts  wwns 
legal,  so  were  his  :  if  hi-i  jurants  were  ille^,  mi  were  the  gmalsof  his  tinclea. 
And,  if  both  hit  ^mntii  nnd  Ihc  grants  dT  his  uncles  went  illej^l,  it  was  n1>- 
»urd  to  say  that  the  mere  lap*e  of  lime  niade  a  difference.  For  not  only 
was  it  pan  of  the  alphnlx.'!  of  (he  bw  that  there  was  no  prescription  ogaiiut 
the  Crown,  but  tlie  lliiitv-ei^hl  years  whicli  hud  elapsed  since  the  RMlom- 
lion  would  not  Jiave  suDiccd  (o  bar  a  writ  of  ri^jht  brought  by  a  private  de- 
mandant gainst  a  itroiigful  leuant.  Nor  could  it  be  pretended  thai  William 
had  bestowed  his  favours  less  judiciously  than  Charles  and  Jaines.  Thiwe 
who  were  least  friendly  to  the  Dutch  would  hardly  veulurc  to  say  that  Tori- 
land,  Zulesteiii,  ami  Ginkel  were  less  deserving  of  tlie  royal  bounty  Ihnii  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  than  the  pn^eiiy  of 
Nell  Gwynn,  than  the  apostateArlinfilonor  tlie  Imldier  Jeffreys.  The  op- 
posilion,  therefore,  sullenly  assented  to  whai  the  miuisiry  proposed.  From 
that  moment  the  scheme  wii*  doomed.  Evcryliudy  aneclei)  to  l>efor  il ;  and 
everybody  was  really  n^'^inst  it.  The  three  bills  were  brought  in  tr^thcr, 
read  a  second  time  Ingctlier,  ordered  to  be  comniiltcd  logcllier,  and  were 
then  first  mutilntcrl,  ami  at  length  iiiiielly  dmiiped. 

In  the  history  of  the  financial  legislation  of  this  session,  there  were  some 
MonUinic  episodes  which  rieserve  lo  be  related.  Those  members,  a  numer- 
uni^Df  ous  body,  who  envied  and  dreaded  M on tn(^re,  readily  became  the 
'™''^"°*'  unconscious  tools  of  the  ctrnning  malice  of  fJunderiand,  whom  Mon- 
tague had  refused  to  defend  in  I'arlinment,  and  who,  Ihongh  detested  by  the 
opposition,  contrived  Id  exercise  some  influence  over  that  parly  through  ihe 
I  nstnimentalily  of  Charles  Duncombe.  Duncombe  indeed  had  liisown  reasons 
for  hating  Montague,  who  had  turned  him  oat  of  Ihe  ]>l3ce  of  Cashier  of  Ihe 
Excise.  A  serious  chai^  was  brought  against  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and 
especially  ngainsi  ils  chief.  Me  was  the  inventor  of  Exchequer  Hills  ;  and 
they  were  popularly  called  Montague's  notes.  lie  bad  induced  the  Parliament 
lo  enact  that  those  bills,  even  when  nl  a  discount  in  the  market,  should  he 
received  at  ]i.Trl)y  the  collectors  of  the  revenue.  This  enactnienL  if  honestly 
carried  into  effect,  would  have  lieen  unobjectionable.  But  il  was  strongly 
rumoured  that  there  liad  been  foil  1  play,  peculation,  even  forgery.  DnnconilM; 
threw  ihe  most  serious  imputations  on  Ihe  Board  of  Treasury,  and  prclcniU-d 
that  he  hod  lieen  put  out  of  his  oliicc  only  because  he  was  loo  shrewd  lo  Ix: 
deceived,  and  loo  honest  lo  join  in  decdvjng  the  public  Tories  and  mnle- 
content  Whigs,  elateil  by  the  hope  that  Montague  might  lie  convicted  of  mal- 
versation, eagerly  callect  for  inquiry.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  i  but  llic 
result  not  only  <1isappoinled  hut  utterly  confounded  the  accusers.  The 
persecuted  minister  obtained  lioth  a  complete  acquittal  and  a  signal  revenge. 
Circumstances  were  discovered  which  seemed  lo  indicate  ihat  Dunconilic 
himself  was  not  blameless.  The  clue  was  followed  :  he  was  severely  cross- 
examined;  he  lost  his  head  ;  made  one  unguarded  admission  after  another,  anti 
was  at  length  compelled  to  confess  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  he  had  lieen 

Kilty  of  an  infamous  fraud,  which,  but  for  his  own  confession,  it  would  have 
en  scarcely  ]iossihle  lo  bring  home  lo  him.  He  had  been  ordered  by  Ihe 
Commissioners  of  the  Excise  t(>[)ny  ten  tliousand  ]ionndsinto  the  Exchequer 
(tn  the  public  service.  He  liad  in  his  hands,  as  cashier,  more  than  double 
that  Slim  in  good  milled  silver.  With  some  of  Ibis  money  he  bought  Ex- 
cliequer  Bills,  which  were  then  at  a  considerable  cliscount  ;  he  paid  those 
bills  in  ;  and  he  pockelcd  the  discount,  which  amounterl  to  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  ortler  to  make  it  appear  thai  the 
depreciated  pajier,  which  he  had  fraudulently  substituted  for  silver,  had 
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t  of  his  own  lips,  was  lieard  liy  the  i)p{HEiiiioi 


lie  Mint  to  the  'I'liH-er,  llial  lie  should  be  kepi  close  prisoner  there,  that  lie 
sluiuld  be  expellcil  from  the  }louse.  Whether  any  further  {nitiishment  could 
lie  inllicte<l  im  liim  was  a  perplexing  qneMion.  The  Kni;liih  law  touchiflg 
foi^ery  became,  31  a  later  ]>erjod,  Imrliarously  severe  ;  but,  in  1698,  it  was 
alisunlly  lax.  llie  jirlHnier's  offence  was  certainly  not  a  felony  ;  and  law- 
yers ajipreliended  thai  there  wonld  be  much  diffieulty  in  convicting  liim  even 
Ufa  niiMlcmeanour.  But  a  recent  preceilent  wa<;  fresh  in  llie  minds  of  oil 
men.  The  weapon  wliich  had  reached  Keiiwick  mielit  reach  1  )uneombe. 
A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  brouelit  in,  aiid  carried  ihroogll  the  catliet 
sin);e?,  with  less  opjxisition  than  iiiij^l  have  l>ocn  expected.  Sonic  Noes 
rni^ht  [jcrhaps  be  ultureil ;  but  no  members  vcinurcl  to  say  lliat  the  Noes 
hnil  it.  The  Toii(»  wure  mad  with  shame  ami  murtiftcalion,  al  findiiij;  that 
Iheit  rash  allemjit  to  niin  an  enemy  had  produced  no  effect  except  the  rain 
of  a  friend.  In  their  rage,  they  eagerly  caught  at  a  new  hoix:  of  revenge,  a 
I10JIC  destined  lo  end,  as  their  furiiiiT  Iiojk  had  cndc<1,  in  discomfiture  and 
disgrace.  Tliey  learned,  from  thu  agents  of  Sunderland,  as  many  jieople 
sus|)vcitd,  but  certainly  from  informants  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
offices  about  Whitehall,  that  some  securities  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in  Ire- 
land liod  lieen  bcstowi'd  by  the  King  ostenaibly  on  one  Thomas  Kailton,  but 
really  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  value  of  tlicse  sccurilie.i 
i>Ms  alxiut  ten  thousand  jiuunds.  On  the  sixteenth  of  February  this  transac- 
tion was  hroucht  without  any  notice  under  the  con^deratiun  of  the  tlousc 
of  Commons  by  Colonel  Granville,  a  Tory  member,  neatly  related  lo  the 
liarl  of  Hath.  Montague  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  but  rannftilly 
avowed  the  wliole  truth,  and  defeniled  wliat  he  liod  done.  The  orators  of 
llic  <i]ipositioii  declaimeil  against  him  with  great  animation  and  as|>erity. 
''This gentleman,"  they  said,  "  has  at  once  violated  three  distinct  duties. 
lie  is  a  privy  councilliir,  and,  as  such,  Ubound  (o  advise  the  Crown  with  a 
view,  iii>i  to  his  own  Eelhsh  interests,  but  lo  the  general  good,  lie  is  tlie 
fiisl  minister  of  finance,  and  is,  as  such,  lionnd  to  he  a  thrifty  manager  of 
the  royal  treasure.  lie  is  a  mcml)cr  of  thb  llous^  and  Is,  as  such,  bouml  lo 
^eutliallhelmnkilsliomeliyhiscoii.slitiieiits  are  not  made  heavier  by  rapacity 
and  prodigality.  To  all  these  trusts  he  has  lieen  unfaithful .  The  ailviceoflhe 
iirivy  councillor  to  his  master  Is,  '  Give  me  money.'  Tlie  first  l.unl  of  the 
Treasury  signs  a  warraiil  for  giving  himself  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  The 
member  for  Wcsiniinsler  puts  into  hisjiocket  money  which  his  constituents 
inusl  lie  taxed  to  replace."     The  suipnsewas  complete  :  the  or-"'  ■■■■■•■  f"'- 


id  trusty  cou 
iiomy  intleed  to  grudge  a  reward  of  a  few  thousands  to  one  who  had 
mailc  the  .State  ridier  by  milTious.  Would  that  all  the  largesses  of  former 
kings  had  been  as  welt  bestowed  \  How  those  largesses  had  been  bcstoweil 
iiiiiie  knew  tietler  than  some  of  the  austere  patriots  who  harangued  so  loudly 
against  the  avidity  of  Moiilogue.  If  there  is,  it  was  said,  a  iTouse  In  Eng- 
land which  has  lieen  gorged  with  undeserved  riches  by  Llie  pro<lignlily  of 
weak  sovereigns,  it  is  thellouse  of  llalh.  Docs  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  son 
of  that  house  to  lilame  the  judicious  munificence  of  a  wise  and  good  King  ? 
Jk'fore  the  Granvilles  complain  tlial  dislinguislied  merit  has  been  rewarded 
with  ten  thousand  pounds,  let  them  refund  some  part  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  wJiich  they  have  pocketed  wiibimt  any  merit  nt  all. 
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oppo^tian  insisted  thai  Montague  should  retire.  His  friends  maintuined 
that  this  case  did  not  fill  within  the  rule.  Di-ilinctions  were  drawn  ;  pre- 
cedents were  cited  ;  and  nt  length  the  quewlon  wns  put,  Ihnl  Mr  Monioeuc 
do  withdraw.  'ITic  A)es  were  only  niilely-scvcn  :  the  Noes  two  hundred 
and  nine.  Tliis  decisive  remit  astonished  both  parties.  The  Tories  lust 
heart  and  hope.  The  joy  of  the  Whigs  b-bs  Ijoundless.  It  b-h?  instantly 
moved  that  the  Honourable  Charles  Monlagite.  Eaguire,  CbanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  his  good  senices  to  this  government  does  deserve  Hii 
Majesty's  favour,  Tlie  opposition,  completely  cowed,  did  not  venture  to 
denmnd  another  divJE^ion.  Monca^  scornfully  thanked  them  for  llie  inrb- 
timable  service  ^vhich  they  liad  done  him.  But  for  (heir  malice  he  never 
should  have  had  the  honour  and  lisppiness  of  being  solemnly  pronounced 
by  the  Commons  of  England  a  benefactor  of  his  country.  A^  to  ihe  R^tant 
which  had  been  the  sidiject  of  debate,  he  was  perfectly  ready  lo  gire  it  np, 
if  his  accusers  would  engage  to  follow  hia  example. 

Even  after  tills  defeat  Ihe  Tories  returned  to  the  charge.  They  prelende.1 
that  the  frauds  which  had  been  committed  with  respect  to  the  Exchequer 
Bills  had  liecn  facilitated  by  the  mismann^ment  of  the  Board  of  Treaawy, 
and  moved  .1  resolution  which  implied  n  censure  on  that  Board,  and  espe- 
cially on  its  chief.  This  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  seventy 
votes  lo  eighty-eight.  It  was  remarked  that  Spencer,  as  if  anxious  to  show 
that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  machinations  of  which  his  father  n-as  justly 
or  unjustly  suspected,  spoke  in  (his  debate  with  great  warmth  against  Dun- 
comlie  and  for  Montague. 

A  few  days  later,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Duncombe  passed 
Dm  of  luIns  the  Commons.  It  provided  that  two.thirds  of  his  enormous  pr"- 
tiinwi^'ii  pci't)''  real  and  personal,  should  be  confiscated  and  applied  to  llie 
DuiitoiBbt  public  service.  Till  Ihe  third  reailinc  there  was  no  serious  oppo- 
sition. Then  the  Tories  mustered  their  strength,  lliey  were  defeated  by 
a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  three  ;  and  the  bill  was 
carried  up  lo  the  Lords  by  the  Marquess  of  Harlincton,  a  young  nobleman 
whom  the  great  body  of  Whigs  respected  as  one  m  their  hereditary  chiefs, 
as  the  heir  of  Devonshire,  and  as  the  son-in-law  of  Russell. 

That  Duncomlie  had  been  guilty  of  shameful  dishonesty  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men  of  sense  and  honour  in  the  parly  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  had  therefore  little  right  to  expecl  indulgence  from  the  party  which  he 
liad  unfairly  and  malignantly  assailed.  Yet  it  is  not  creditable  10  the  Whigs 
that  they  should  have  been  so  much  dip^sted  by  his  frauds,  or  so  much 
irritated  by  his  attacks,  as  to  have  been  bent  on  punishing  him  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  which  governments  ought  to  hold 

Those  who  concurred  in  the  proceeding  against  Duncombe  tried  lo  vindi- 
cate their  conduct  by  citing  as  an  example  the  proceeding  against  Fenwick, 
So  dangerous  is  it  lo  violate,  on  any  pretence,  those  principles  which  the 
experience  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  the  safeguards  of  all  that  is  most  pre- 
cious to  a  community.  Twelve  months  had  hardly  elapsed  since  the  legis- 
lature had,  in  very  ])eculiar  circumslaiices,  and  for  very  plausible  reasons, 
taken  u])on  itself  to  try  and  to  punish  a  great  criminal  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reach  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  ;  and  alreadyihe  breach  then 
made  in  the  fences  which  ]>rolect  the  dearest  rights  of  Englishmen  was 
widening  fast.  What  had  last  year  been  defended  only  as  a  rare  exception 
teemed  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  rule.  Nay,  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  which  now  had  an  ea-sy  passage  throngh  llic  House  of  Com- 
mons was  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  the  l>ill  which  hod  been  so 
obstinately  resisted  at  every  stage  in  the  preceding  session. 
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Tlie  nril  eA  atlamder  against  Fenwick  was  not,  as  [he  vulgar  imagined 
and  tiiill  imagine,  objectionable  because  11  was  retrospective.  It  is  always 
lobe  remembereil  thiu  retrospeclive  legislation  is  bod  in  principle  only  when 
it  affects  the  substantive  law.  Statutes  creating  new  crimes  or  increasing 
the  punishment  of  old  crimes  ought  in  no  case  to  be  retrospective.  But 
statutes  which  merely  alter  the  piocedure,  if  they  are  in  themselves  good 
statutes,  ought  lo  be  retrospeclive.  To  take  examples  from  the  legiilaiion 
of  our  own  lime,  the  Act  passed  in  1845,  for  punishing  the  malicious 
destruction  of  works  of  art  with  whipping,  was  most  properly  made  pro. 
spective  only.  Whatever  indicnatmn  ihe  authors  of  that  Act  might  feel 
agninst  the  ruffian  who  had  broken  the  Barberini  Vase,  llieykncw  Lhat  they 
could  not,  without  Ihe  most  serious  detriment  to  the  cummonweallh,  pass  a 
law  for  scourging  him.  On  the  other  hand  the  Act  uhich  allowed  the 
affirmation  of  a.  Qnaker  to  be  received  in  criminal  cases  allowed,  and  most 
justly  and  reasonably,  such  affirmation  to  be  received  in  the  case  of  a  past 
as  well  as  of  a  fiiture  misdemeanour  or  felony.  If  we  tiy  the  Act  which 
attainted  Fenwick  by  lliese  rules  we  shall  <ind  that  almost  all  the  numerous 
wriicRi  who  havu  condemned  it  have  condemned  it  on  wrong  grounds.  It 
made  no  retrospeclive  change  in  the  substantive  law.  The  crime  was  not 
new.  It  was  high  (reason  as  defined  by  the  SlUutc  of  Edward  the  Third. 
Tlic  punishment  was  not  new.  It  was  the  punishment  which  had  been 
niflicled  on  traitors  of  Icn  generations.  All  that  was  new  was  the  proce- 
dure  1  and,  if  the  new  procedure  had  been  inirinsically  better  tlian  the  old 
procedure,  the  new  procedure  might  with  perfect  propriety  have  been  em- 
ployed. But  the  procedure  employed  in  Fenwick's  case  was  the  worst 
uossible,  and  would  have  been  the  worst  possible  if  it  had  been  established 
from  lime  immemorial.  However  deslrly  polilical  crime  may  have  been 
defined  by  ancient  laws,  a  man  acqised  of  it  oughl  not  10  be  tried  by  a 
crowd  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  eager  politicians,  of  whom  he  can  chal. 
lenge  none  even  witli  cause,  who  have  no  judge  In  guide  them,  who  arc 
allowed  to  come  in  and  go  out  as  Ihey  choose,  who  hear  as  much  or  as  little 
as  they  choose  of  the  accusation  and  of  the  defence,  who  are  exposed,  durinj; 
the  investigation,  to  every  kind  of  comipling  influence,  who  are  inflamed  by 
all  the  passions  which  animated  debates  nalurally  excite,  who  cheer  one  orator 
and  cough  down  another,  who  are  roused  from  sleep  10  cry  Aye  or  No,  or 
who  are  tiurrted  half  drunk  from  their  suppers  lo  divide.  For  this  reason,  and 
for  no  other,  the  attainder  of  Fenwick  is  to  be  condemned.  It  was  unjust  and 
of  evil  example,  not  because  it  was  a  retrospeclive  Acl,  but  because  it  was  an 
act  e^^K^tially  judicial,  performed  by  a  body  ilettilute  of  all  judicial  qualities. 
Tile  bill  lor  punishing  Duncombe  was  open  to  all  ihe  objections  which 
can  be  urged  against  Ihe  bill  for  punishing  Fenwick,  and  to  other  objections 
of  even  greater  weighL  In  both  cases  the  judicial  functions  were  usurped  by 
a  body  unfit  10  exercise  such  functions.  But  the  bill  against  Duncombe  really 
was,  what  the  bill  against  Fenwick  was  nol,  objectionable  as  a  retrospective 
bill.  It  altered  the  subslantive  criminal  law.  It  visited  an  offence  with  a 
penalty  of  which  the  o<rendeT\  at  the  lime  when  he  offended,  had  no  notice. 
Ic  may  be  thought  a  strange  proposition  that  the  bill  against  Duncombe 
was  a  worse  bill  than  the  bill  against  Fenwick,  because  (he  bill  against 
Fenwick  struck  at  life,  and  the  bill  against  Duncombe  struck  only  at 
property.  Yet  this  apparent  paradox  is  a  sober  truth.  Life  is  indeed 
more  predous  than  properly.  But  ihe  power  of  arbitrarily  taking  away 
the  lives  of  men  is  infinitely  less  likely  lo  1w  abused  than  the  power 
oT  ubilraiily  taking  away  (heir  properly.  Even  the  lawless  classes  of 
society  generally  shrink  from  blood.  They  commit  thousands  of  offences 
against  property  to  one  murder  ;  and  most  of  the  few  murders  which  they 
do  Lonitnit  arc  cninnii'.ted  fur  the  purpose  of  facilitating  or  concealing  some 
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oflence  again';!  inopcvty.  The  umriHingncM  of  juries  lo  find  a  fellow 
tare  EuUiy  of  a  capital  fuloiiy  even  on  rtieclearcit  cvitlenceis  notorlausiand 
it  may  well  b«  siisiieclcil  ihal  they  freiiuenlly  violate  their  onlhs  in  favour  of 
life.  In  civil  siiit^,  nn  ihe  other  hand,  Ihe^  loo  often  futget  that  Iheitdnl^ 
ia  meiely  to  f;ivo  Itio  plaintiff  a  compensatiaQ  for  evil  niffeted  ;  and,  if  tw 
conductor  iIk'  (iL'ftini.int  has  movnl  their  indignation  and  his  fortune  « 
known  lo  1*  l,ii;:f,  they  turn  them5elves  into  a  criminal  tribunal,  and,  under 
the  name  of  l.ijiiaijes,  imjiosea  large  fine.  Ashonsehreakcrsare  moie  likely 
to  take  plate  :iiiil  jL-wt-llcry  than  lo  cnt  Ihronts  ;  as  juried  ate  far  more  likely 
lo  err  on  (he  bide  ui  pecuniary  severity  in  aiusaing  damiges  than  lo  Mind  lo 
the  gibbet  any  man  who  has  r"-'  veil  it ;  so  a  Icritlalurc,  which 

shotild  be  so  nnwise  a;  lo  taki  inctirms  pro[ierTy  helongii^  to 

(he  CourtK  of  l^w,  would  be  i  \a  pass  Acts  of  Confiscaiiun 

than  Acts  of  Attainder.      We  lity  even  for  a  bad  man  whom 

head  is  about  to  fall.     Sul.  ^  i  i  is  compelled  to  disgorce  ht> 

ilt-guttcn  gait)s,  we  natuiall;  i  'e  pleasure,  in  u  liich  there  ii 


1 


much  danger  ilut  we  may  be  im       — 'I  iIe«  too  largely. 

The  heart:.  i,f  manysIoutW         ■'  s  Med  at  the  thougtit  of  whoL 

Fenwick  miisl  h.tve  suffered,  tl  'itigElei  '»  a  mind  not  of  ih« 


«l  temper,  between  the  feai  i 
from  a  tender  wife,  and  alt  the  glou..  _    .  ...... 

whose  heart  nas  to  bleed  at  the  thought  that  Charles  Duneumlie,  wlio  was 
bom  to  carry  parcels  and  to  sweep  down  a  countinghouse,  wasto  be  punished 
for  his  knaven''  by  having  his  income  reduced  to  eight  thousand  a  year,  more 
than  most  earls  (hen  possessed  ? 

His  judges  were  not  likely  to  feel  compassion  for  him  ;  and  they  all  had 
strong  ^Insh  reasons  to  vole  against  him.  They  were  all  in  fact  bribed  by 
(tie  very  bill  by  which  lie  would  be  punished. 

His  property  was  snppo'ied  (o  amount  to  considerably  more  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Two-thirds  of  that  property  were  equivalent  to 
about  scvenpence  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  as  assessed  to 
-*-'-'-         "  -"--rrelora,  ■---'-■'--'-■-  ■■  ■ 


sand  a  year  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  would  have  had  thirty  pounds  more 
(o  iqiend  ;  and  that  sum  might  well  have  made  to  him  the  whole  difference 
between  being  at  case  and  being  pinched  during  twelve  months.  If  the  bil! 
had  passed,  if  (he  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  kingdom  had  found  that  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  obtain  a  welcome  remission  of  taxation  by  imposing 
on  a  Shylock  or  an  Overreach,  by  a  retrospective  law,  a  fine  not  heavier 
than  liis  misconduct  might,  in  a  moral  view,  seem  to  hare  deserved,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  not  soon  have  recurred  lo  so  simple 
and  agreeable  a  resource.  In  every  age  it  is  easy  to  find  rich  men  who  have 
done  bad  things  for  which  the  lawha-i  provided  no  punishment  or  an  inade- 
quate punishment.  The  estates  of  such  men  would  soon  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  fund  applicable  to  the  public  service.  As  oflen  as  it  was 
necpssaty  to  vote  an  extraordinary  supply  to  the  Crown,  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Kleans  would  have  looked  about  for  some  unpopular  capitalist  to 

Elunder.  Appetite  would  have  grown  with  indulgence.  Accusations  would 
ave  been  eagerly  welcomed.  Rumours  and  suspicions  would  have  been 
received  as  proofs.  The  wealth  of  ihe  great  goldsmiths  of  tlie  Royal 
Exchange  would  have  become  as  insecure  as  lha(  of  n  Jew  under  the  Pkin. 
lagencls,  as  that  of  a  Christian  under  a  Turkish  Pasha.  Rich  men  would 
have  tried  to  invest  their  acquisitions  in  some  form  in  which  they  could  lie 
closely  hidden  and  coold  be  speedily  removed.     In  no  long  time  it  would 
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have  been  found  that  of  all  financial  resources  the  least  productive  is  rob- 
bery, and  that  the  public  had  really  paid  far  more  dearly  for  Duncombc's 
hundreds  of  thousands  than  if  it  had  borrowed  them  at  fifty  per  cent. 

These  considerations  had  more  weight  with  the  Lords  than  with  the  Com- 
mons. Indeed  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  Upper  House  is  to  defend 
the  vestetl  rights  of  property  in  cases  in  which  those  rights  are  impopnlar, 
and  are  attacked  on  grounds  which  to  shortsighted  politicians  seem  valid.  An 
assembly  composed  of  men  almost  all  of  whom  haveinheritcd  opulence,  and 
who  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  i>aying  court  to  constituent  bodies,  will 
not  easily  be  hurried  by  passion  or  seduced  by  sophistry  into  roblnjry.  As 
soon  as  the  bill  for  punishing  Duncombe  had  been  read  at  the  table  of 
the  Peers,  it  Ixicame  clear  that  there  would  be  a  sharp  contest.  Three 
great  Tory  noblemen,  Rochester,  N(»ltingham,  and  Leeds,  headed  the 
opposition  ;  and  tliey  were  joined  by  some  who  did  not  ordinarily  act  with 
them.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  new  and  perplexing  <juestion 
was  raised.  How  did  it  appear  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preamble  were 
true,  thai  Duncombe  had  committed  the  frauds  for  which  it  was  ])roposed  to 
punish  him  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner?  In  the  House  of  Commons 
lie  had  been  taken  by  surprise  :  he  had  made  arlmissions  of  which  he  had  not 
foreseen  tlie  consequences  ;  and  he  had  then  been  so  mucli  disconcerted  by 
tlie  severe  manner  in  which  he  had  been  interrogated  that  lie  had  at  length 
avowed  everytliing.  But  he  had  now  had  time  to  i>repare  himself :  he  had 
been  furnished  with  advice  by  counsel ;  and,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  bar 
of  the  Peers,  he  refused  to  criminate  himself  and  defied  his  persecutors  to 
])rove  him  guilty.  He  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower.  The  Lords  acquainted 
the  Commons  with  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen.  A  conference  was  held 
in  the  Painted  Chamber  ;  and  there  Hartington,  who  appeared  for  the 
Commons,  declared  that  he  was  authorized,  by  those  who  had  sent  him,  to 
assure  the  Lortls  that  Duncombe  had,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  ownetl  the 
misdeeds  which  he  now  challenged  his  accusers  to  bring  home  to  him.  The 
Lords,  however,  rightly  thought  that  it  would  be  a  strange  and  a  dangerous 
thing  to  receive  a  declaration  of  the  IIoxLse  of  Commons  in  its  collective 
character  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  tliat  a  man  had  committed  a 
crime.  The  House  of  Commons  was  under  none  of  those  restraints  which 
were  thought  necessary  in  ordinary  cases  to  protect  innocent  defendants 
against  false  witnesses.  The  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  sworn,  could 
not  be  cioss-examined,  could  not  be  indicted,  imprisoned,  ])illoried,  mutil- 
ated, for  i^erjury.  Indeed  the  testimony  of  the  Hou>e  of  Commons  in  its 
collective  character  was  of  less  value  than  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
a  single  meml^er.  For  it  was  only  the  testimony  of  the  majority  of  the 
House.  There  might  be  a  large  respectable  minority  whose  recollections 
might  materially  differ  from  the  recollections  of  the  majority.  This  indeed 
was  actually  the  case.  For  there  had  been  a  dispute  among  those  who  had 
lieard  Duncombe's  confession  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  what  he  had  con- 
fessed ;  and  there  had  been  a  division  ;  and  the  statement  which  the  Upper 
House  was  expected  to  receive  as  decisive  on  the  pohit  of  fact  had  been  at 
last  carried  only  by  ninety  voles  to  sixty-eight.  It  should  seem  therefore 
that,  whatever  moral  conviction  the  Lords  might  feel  of  Duncombe's  guilt, 
they  were  bound,  as  righteous  judges,  to  absolve  him. 

After  much  animated  debate,  they  divided  ;  and  the  bill  was  lost  by  forty- 
eight  votes  to  forty-seven.  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  minority  that 
proxies  should  be  called  :  but  this  scandalous  proposition  was  strenuously 
resisted  ;  and  the  House,  to  its  great  honour,  resolved  that  on  questions 
which  were  substantially  judicial,  though  they  might  be  in  form  legislative, 
no  peer  who  was  absent  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice. 

Many  of  the  Whig  Lords  protested.     Among  them  were  Orford  and 
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Wharton.  It  is  to  be  Inmenled  that  Burnet,  and  the  ixcellEni  Hou^  who 
was  now  Bishop  of  Oxford,  should  have  been  impelled  by  purty  spirit  la 
record  their  dissent  from  a  decision  whidi  all  sensible  and  candid  men  will 
now  prontiunce  to  have  beett  just  and  salutary.  Sumers  was  present :  bnt 
his  name  is  not  attached  to  the  protest  whicll  Was  subscribed  by  hb  lirtthicn 
of  the  Junto.  We  may  therefore  not  unreasonably  infer  that,  on  this  as  on 
many  utiier  occasionti,  tbat  wise  and  virtuous  Hateantan  disappruved  of  the 
violence  of  Ills  friends. 

In  rejectinj;  the  bill,  the  Lords  h»d  only  exercised  tlieir  indisputable 
DtoKnikHi  '■E'lt-  Cut  they  inuncdjatety  pruceedcil  to  take  a  step  of  which 
bK«i4i  the  l^fliity  was  not  equally  cl""'  Rochester  moved  that  Dun- 
"""^  combe  should  be  set  at  hbe  The   motion  wan  carried  :  > 

warrant  for  the  discharge  of  the  priBon—  ..as  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was 
obeyed  without  hesitation  by  Lord  Lucas,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  that 
fortress.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  angei  of  the  Conunons  broke 
forth  with  violence.  It  was  by  their  order  that  the  upstart  Duncombe  bad 
been  put  in  ward.  He  was  their  prisoner  ;  and  it  was  monttioui  insolence 
in  the  Peers  to  release  him.  The  Peers  defended  what  they  had  done 
by  arguments  which  must  \k  allowed  \a  have  been  ingenious,  if  nut 
satisfactory.  It  woa  quite  true  that  Duncombe  hod  oripnally  beov 
Gommiiteil  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commons.  But,  it  was  said,  the  Com- 
mons, by  sending  a  )ienal  bill  against  him  to  the  Lords,  did.  by  neces- 
sary implication,  send  him  ahio  to  the  Lord-^.  Forit  was  plainly  impossible 
for  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill  without  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  against  ft. 
The  Commons  had  felt  this,  and  bad  not  complained  when  be  had,  without 
their  consent,  been  brought  from  his  place  of  confinement,  and  set  at  the 
bar  of  the  Peers.  From  that  moment  he  was  tlie  prisoner  of  the  Peers. 
He  had  been  taken  back  from  the  bar  to  the  Tower,  not  by  virtue  of  the 
Speaker's  warrant,  of  which  the  force  was  spent,  but  by  virtue  of  their 
order  which  had  remanded  him.  They,  therefore,  might  with  perfect  pro- 
priety discharge  him.  Whatever  a  jurist  might  have  thought  of  these  argu- 
ments, they  had  no  effect  on  the  Commons.  Indeed,  violent  as  the  spirit 
of  parly  was  in  those  times,  it  was  less  violent  than  the  spirit  of  caste. 
Whenever  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  houses,  many  members  of  both 
forgot  thai  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories,  and  remembered  only  that  they 
were  Patricians  or  Plebeians.  On  this  occasion  nobody  was  louder  in 
asserting  the  privileges  of  the  rep  resell  latives  of  the  people  in  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  nobility  than  Harlcy.  Duncombe  was  again 
arrested  by  the  Set^eant  at  Arms,  and  remained  in  cnnlinement  till  the  end 
of  the  session.  Some  eager  men  were  for  addressing  the  King  to  turn 
Lucas  out  of  office.  This  was  not  done  :  but  during  several  days  tlie  ill 
humour  of  the  Lower  House  showed  itself  by  a  studied  discourtesy.  One 
of  the  members  was  wanted  as  a  witness  in  a  matter  which  the  Lords  were 
investigating.  They  sect  two  Judges  with  a  message  requesting  the  per- 
mission of  the  Commons  to  ciE.nine  him.  At  any  other  lime  the  Judges 
would  have  been  called  in  ilTimed lately,  and  the  permission  would  have  been 
granted  as  of  course.  But  OD  this  occasion  the  Judges  were  kept  waiting 
some  hours  at  the  dooT ;  and  such  difficulties  were  made  about  the  per- 
mission that  the  Peers  desisted  from  urging  a  request  which  seemed  Ukely 
to  be  ungraciously  refused. 

The  attention  of  the  Parliament  was,  during  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
Cmomcf-  chiefly  occupied  by  commercial  questions.  Some  of  those  questions 
cuiqutt-  required  so  much  investigation,  and  Rave  occasion  to  so  much  dis- 
pute, that  the  prorogation  did  not  take  place  till  the  fifth  of  July. 

consequently  some  illness  and  much  discontent  among  both 

i^._    jj  ijijij  ^j^  iji^  London  se*son  usually  ended 
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soon  after  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo  had  been  heard,  and  before  the 
poles  had  l)een  decked  for  the  dances  and  mummeries  which  welcomed 
the  genial  May  day  of  the  ancient  calendar.  Since  the  year  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  year  which  was  an  exception  to  all  ordinary  rules,  the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  had  never  been  detained  from  their  woods  and  haycocks 
ev«n  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  Commons  had,  soon  after  they  met,  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  trade,  and  had  referred  to  this  Committee  several 
petitions  from  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  complained  that  they  were 
m  danger  of  being  undersold,  and  who  asked  for  additional  protection. 

A  highly  curious  report  on  the  importation  of  silks  and  the  exportation 
of  wool  was  soon  presented  to  the  House.  It  was  in  that  age  believed  by 
all  but  a  very  few  speculative  men  that  the  sound  commercial  policy  was  to 
keep  out  of  the  country  the  delicate  and  brilliantly  tinted  textures  of  southern 
looms,  and  to  keep  in  the  country  the  raw  material  on  which  most  of  our 
own  looms  were  employed.  It  was  now  fully  proved  that,  during  eight 
years  of  war,  the  textures  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  keep  out  had 
been  constantly  coming  in,  and  the  material  which  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  keep  in  had  l>een  constantly  going  out.  This  interchange,  an  interchange 
as  it  was  imagined,  pernicious  to  England,  had  been  chiefly  managed  by  an 
association  of  Huguenot  refugees,  residing  in  London.  Whole  fleets  of 
boats  with  illicit  cargoes  had  been  passing  and  repassing  between  Kent  and 
IMcardy.  The  loading  and  unloading  had  taken  place  sometimes  in  Romney 
Marsh,  sometimes  on  the  beach  under  the  cliffs  between  Dover  and  Folke- 
stone. All  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  coast  were  in  the  plot  It 
was  a  common  saying  among  them  that,  if  a  gallows  were  set  up  every 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  coast,  the  trade  would  still  go  on  briskly.  It 
had  been  discovered,  some  years  before,  that  the  vessels  and  the  hiding 
places  which  were  necessary  to  the  business  of  the  smuggler  had  frequently 
afforded  accommodation  to  the  traitor.  The  report  contained  fresh  evidence 
upon  this  point.  It  was  proved  that  one  of  the  contrabandists  had  pro- 
vided the  vessel  in  which  the  ruffian  0*Brien  had  carried  Scum  Goodman 
over  to  France. 

The  inference  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn  from  these  facts  was  that 
the  prohibitory  system  was  absurd.  That  system  had  not  destroyed  the 
trade  which  was  so  much  dreaded,  but  had  merely  called  into  existence  a 
desperate  race  of  men  who,  accustomed  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the 
breach  of  an  unreasonable  law,  soon  came  to  regard  the  most  reasonable 
Jaws  with  contempt,  and,  having  begun  by  eluding  the  custom  house  officers, 
ended  by  conspiring  against  the  throne.  And  if,  in  time  of  war,  when  the 
whole  Channel  was  dotted  with  our  cruisers,  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  })revent  the  regular  exchange  of  the  fleeces  of  Cotswold  for  the  alamodes 
of  Lyons,  what  chance  was  there  that  any  machinery  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  time  of  peace  would  be  more  efficacious?  The  politicians  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  sharp  laws  sharply 
administered  could  not  ifail  to  save  Englishmen  from  the  intolerable  griev- 
ance of  selling  dear  what  could  be '  best  produced  by  themselves,  and  of 
buying  cheap  what  could  be  best  produced  by  others.  The  penalty  for  im- 
porting French  silks  was  made  more  severe.  An  Act  was  passed  which 
gave  to  a  joint  stock  company  an  absolute  monopoly  of  lustrings  for  a  term 
of  fourteen  years.  The  fruit  of  these  wise  counsels  was  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  French  silks  were  still  imported  ;  and,  long  before  the  term 
of  fourteen  years  had  expired,  the  funds  of  the  Lustring  Company  had  been 
spent,  its  offices  had  been  shut  up,  and  its  very  name  had  been  forgotten  at 
Jonathan's  and  Garraway's. 

Not  content  with  prospective  legislation,  the  Commons  unanimously 
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<Ietcrmmcd  to  treat  the  oflviicca  wlilch  the  CummilleE  liaJ  l>rou)jht  tu  ll^l 
AS  high  crimes  against  the  StAte,  and  Xa  employ  ngainet  it  few  tninnlng 
mercers  in  Nicholas  Lane  and  tlie  Old  Jewiv  all  the  gorKeous  and  cumbroitt 
machinery  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  delinquencies  oF great  MiiiU- 
ters  and  Judges.  It  wiis  rewlved,  without  a  divuiion.  that  several  French- 
men and  one  Englishman  vrho  hodbeeu deeply  concerned  in  the  conlrabaiv) 
trade  shouU  be  impeached.  Man^cmwetcappoinlcd  ;  articles  ware  drawn 
up-  preparations  were  mode  for  fitting  up  WESlmintlcr  Hall  with  liencllc* 
and  scarlet  hangings  :  and  at  one  lime  it  wis  thought  Ibe  Iriali  would  liutt 
till  the  partridge  sliooliiig  began.  But  the  defendants,  having  little  hope  of 
ncijuillal,  and  not  wishing  that  Uie  r._  .  .liould  come  to  the  business  of 
Gxing  the  punishment  in  the  temper  whidi  was  likely  to  be  the  elTect  of  nn 
Auguiil  paued  in  London,  very  wi^ly  declined  to  give  their  lord.ships  nn- 
neces^ary  iroubie,  and  pleaded  guilty.  The  sentences  were  consequently 
lenient.  The  French  oftcndetv  were  merely  lined  ;  and  iheir  fines  iirobalily 
did  not  amount  to  a  nrih  pan  of  the  sums  which  the^  hod  reilised  by  un- 
lawful traffic.  The  Knclishman  who  had  been  active  m  managing  the  escape 
of  Goodman  was  both  &ied  and  imprisoneil. 


The  procress  of  the  woollen  mannrBCtures  of  Ireland  excited  even  mow 
iiWt  Hum-  alarm  and  indignation  lliui  the  contraland  trade  with  Fruocc 
futuro.  i-]]e  French  question  indeed  had  been  simply  commercial.  Tlie 
Irish  question,  originally  comtuercial,  became  political.  It  was  not  merely 
the  prosperity  of  the  clothiers  of  Wiltshire  and  of  the  West  Riding  that  was 
ill  stake  ;  l)iil  the  dimity  of  the  Crown,  the  .iiilhorily  of  the  I'arliameiit,  ami 
the  unity  of  the  empire.  Already  might  be  discerned  among  ibe  Kngliihry, 
who  were  now,  by  the  help  and  imder  the  protection  of  the  mother  <»untry, 
the  lards  of  the  conquered  island,  some  signs  of  a  fLpiril,  feeble  indeed,  as 
yet,  and  such  as  might  easily  be  put  down  by  a  few  resolute  words,  but  de- 
stined to  revive  at  long  intervals,  and  to  be  stronger  and  more  formidable 
at  every  revival. 

The  person  who  on  this  occasion  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
colonists,  the  forerunner  of  Swift  and  of  Grattan,  was  William  iklolyneux. 
lie  would  have  rejected  the  name  of  Irishman  as  indignantly  as  a  citizen  of 
Marseilles  or  Cyrcne,  proud  of  his  )nire  Greek  blood,  and  fully  qualilicd  to 
send  a  chariot  to  the  Olympic  race  course,  would  have  rejected  the  name  of 
Gaul  or  Libyan.  He  was,  in  the  phrase  of  that  time,  an  English  gentleman 
of  family  and  fortune  born  In  Ireland.  He  had  sludteii  at  the  Temple,  had 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  had  become  well  known  to  the  must  eminent 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  been  elected  a 
tnember  of  the  Koy.t]  Society  of  London,  and  had  Men  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Dublin.  In  the  days  of  Popish  ascendency  he  had 
taken  refuge  among  his  friends  here  1  he  had  returned  to  his  home  wlien  the 
ascendency  of  his  own  caste  had  l>een  re-established  ;  and  lie  had  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  Univeisily  of  Dublin  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
made  great  efforts  to  promote  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he 
resided  land  he  had  found  those  efforts  impeded  by  an  Act  ot  tlic  Engh.h 
Parliament  which  laid  severe  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  wooUencoo  Is 
from  Ireland.  In  principle  this  Act  was  altogether  indefensible,  rracli- 
cally  it  was  altogether  unimportant.  Prohibitions  were  not  needed  to  ]>re- 
vem  the  Irelandof  the  seventeenth  century  from  1>eingagreal  manufacturing 
country:  nor  could  the  most  liberal  liountieshavc  made  her  so.  The  jealousy 
of  commerce,  however,  is  as  fanciful  and  unreasonable  ax  the  jealousy  of 
love.  The  clothiers  of  Wilts  and  Yorkshire  were  weaic  enough  to  imacine 
that  they  should  be  ruined  by  the  competition  of  a  half  barbarous  isUni^  an 
island  where  there  was  far  less  capital  than  in  England,  where  there  was  far 
less  security  for  life  and  properly  tlian  in  England,  and  where  tliere  wiu  fol 
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Ids  industry  nnd  energy  among  (he  labouring  classes  Ihan  in  England. 
Molyncux,  on  the  other  Itand,  had  the  Hknguine  temperament  of  a  projector, 
ire  imagined  tint,  but  tor  the  tyrannical  interference  at  ttrangers,  >  Ghent 
would  sjiring  up  in  Conncmani,  and  a  Hniges  in  the  Hog  of  Allen.  And 
what  right  had  hlranccr*  to  interfere?  Nut  content  with  showing  thai  the 
law  of  which  hecomplaincd  was  absurd  and  unjust,  he  undertook  to  prove 
that  it  was  null  and  void,  £arly  in  the  year  iAqK  he  published  and  dedicated 
to  the  King  a  ti«nliie  in  which  it  wa«  asserted  in  plain  lemis  tliai  the  £ng- 
llsli  Farliamcnt  had  no  authority  over  Ireland. 

^Vhoevcr  considers  without  pa.ssion  or  prejudice  the  great  constitutional 

3ue<ilion  vliich  wa.'i  thus  for  the  finit  time  raised  will  prabably  be  of  opinion 
lat  Holynoux  was  in  error.  Tlic  right  o(  the  I'ariinment  of  England  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  rested  on  the  broad  general  princijile  that  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  mother  country  extends  over  all  colonies  planted  by  her 
sons  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  principle  was  the  subject  of  much  dii- 
cus^on  at  the  time  of  the  American  troubles,  nnd  was  then  maintained, 
willinut  aoy  reservation,  not  only  l>y  the  English  Ministers,  bat  by  Burke 
and  all  the  adherents  of  Kockingham,  and  was  admitted,  with  one  single  re- 
«ervalion,  even  by  tlic  Americans  themselves.  Down  to  the  moment  of 
sc|>aratlon  tlic  Congress  fully  aeknowledged  the  comjielency  of  the  King, 
Ijirds,  and  Commons  to  make  lawx,  of  any  kind  but  one,  for  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia.  The  only  power  which  such  men  as  Washington  and  Franklin 
denied  to  tlic  Imperial  legislature  was  the  power  of  taxing.  Within  living 
memory.  Acts  which  have  made  great  political  and  social  revolutions  in  our 
colonies  have  been  passed  in  this  country ;  nor  has  the  validity  of  those 
Acts  ever  been  questioned  :  and  conspicuous  among  them  were  the  law  of 
1807  which  abohshed  the  slave  trade,  and  the  law  of  1833  which  abolished 

The  doctrine  that  the  parent  stale  has  supreme  power  over  the  colonies  is 
not  only  borne  out  by  authority  nnd  by  precedent,  but  will  appear,  when 
examined,  to  be  in  entire  accordance  with  justice  and  with  policy.  Durir^ 
ihc  feeble  infancy  of  colonies  independence  would  be  pernicious,  or  rather 
fatal,  to  them.  Undoubtedly,  as  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  it  will  be 
wise  in  the  home  government  to  he  more  and  more  indulgenL  No  sensible 
parent  deals  with  a  son  of  twenty  in  the  same  way  as  with  a  son  of  ten. 
Nor  will  any  government  not  infatuated  treat  such  a  province  as  Canada  or 
Victoria  in  the  way  in  which  it  might  b«  proper  to  treat  a  little  band  of  emi' 
grants  who  have  just  begun  to  build  their  huts  on  a  Ijarbarous  shore,  and  to 
whom  the  protection  of  the  Hag  of  a  great  nation  is  indispensably  necessary. 
Nevcrllicless,  there  cannot  really  be  more  than  one  supreme  power  in  a 
society.  If,  therefore,  a  time  comes  at  which  the  mother  country  finds  it 
expedient  altogether  to  abdicate  her  paramount  authority  over  a  colony,  one 
of  two  courses  ought  to  be  taken.  Tliere  ought  to  be  complete  incorporation, 
if  such  incorporation  be  possible.  If  not,  there  ought  to  be  complete 
separation.  Very  few  propositions  in  politics  can  be  50  perfectly  demon- 
strated as  this,  that  parliamcntaiy  government  cannot  be  carried  on  by  two 
really  equal  and  independent  parliaments  in  one  empire. 

And,  if  we  admit  the  gerveral  rule  to  be  that  the  English  parliament  is  com- 
jietent  to  li^slate  for  colonies  planted  by  Enghsh  subjects,  what  reason  wa* 
there  fur  considering  the  ease  of  the  colony  in  Ireland  as  an  exception  ?  For 
it  is  lo  be  observed  that  the  whole  question  was  between  the  mouier  country 
and  the  colony.  T!ie  aboriginal  inhabitants,  more  than  live-uxths  of  the 
)in]>ulation,  had  no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  the  swine  or  the  poultry  j 
or,  if  they  had  an  interest,  it  was  for  their  interest  that  the  caste  whidl 
domineered  over  them  should  not  be  emandpated  from  all  entemal  control. 
Tlieywercno  moie  represented  in  the  parliament  which  sate  •(  Dublin' 
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Ihan  in  the  pirlLimcnl  which  eate  at  Westminster.  Thej-  had  lew  to  dread 
from  legislation  at  Westminster  than  Troni  legialation  at  Dublin.  Thef 
were,  indeed,  likely  to  olilain  but  a  vety  scitnty  measure  of  justice  from  the 
English  Tories,  a  more  scant;  mensnre  still  Irom  the  English  Whigs  :  but 
the  most  acrimonioDs  English  Whig  did  not  Tcel  towards  them  thnt  intense 
antipathy,  compounded  of  hatred,  fear,  and  iMX>m,  vnlh  which  thejf  were 
regarded  by  the  Crotnwellian  who  dwelt  among  them.*  For  the  Irishry 
Molyneox,  though  boitsting  that  he  wai  the  champion  of  liberty,  thongn 
professing  to  have  lenrned  his  politica]  prindplcs  from  Ix)tke's  writing*, 
and  though  confidenily  expecting  Lockes  applause,  a^ked  nothing  but  a 
more  cruel  nnd  more  hopeless  slavery.  What  he  claimed  \»as  thai,  as  re- 
spected the  ciilony  to  which  he  helonged,  England  should  forego  rights 
which  she  hat  exercised  and  is  still  eiercising  over  ever;  other  colony  that 
she  has  ever  ]ilanicd.  And  what  reason  could  be  given  for  maling  such  a 
distinction  ?  No  colony  had  owed  so  much  to  En^and.  No  colony  itood 
in  such  need  of  ihc  support  of  England.  Twice,  within  the  memory  of  men 
then  living,  the  natives  had  attempted  to  throw  off  the  alien  yoke ;  twice 
the  inttuders  bad  been  in  imminent  danger  of  extirpation  ;  twice  England 
had  come  to  the  rebate,  and  had  pat  down  tiie  Celtic  population  under  the 
feet  of  her  own  pri^eny.  Millions  ot  English  money  had  been  eiqiendeil 
in  the  stra^le.  English  blood  had  flowed  at  the  Boyne  nnd  at  Alhlone,  nt 
Aghrim  nnd  nt  Limerick.  The  graves  of  thousands  of  English  soldiers  had 
been  dug  in  the  pestilential  morass  of  Dundalk.  It  was  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  of  the  English  people  that,  from  the  liasatlic  pillars  of 
Ulster  to  the  lakes  of  Kerry,  the  Saxon  settlers  were  trampling  on  the 
children  of  the  soil.  The  Colony  in  Ireland  was  therefore  emphatically  a 
dependency  :  a  dependency,  not  merely  by  the  common  law  of  the  realm, 
but  by  the  nature  of  things.  It  was  ab<iurd  to  claim  indej>cndence  for  a 
community  which  could  not  cease  to  be  dependent  without  ceasing  to  exist. 
Molyneuxsoon  found  that  he  had  ventured  on  a  perilous  unilerlnking.  A 
member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  complained  in  his  place  that  a 
book  tvliich  attacked  the  most  precious  privileges  of  the  supreme  legislature 
was  in  circulation.  The  volume  was  produced  :  some  passages  were  read  ; 
and  a  Committee  u'as  appointed,  to  consider  the  whole  subiect.  The  Com- 
mittee soon  reported  that  the  ohnoxious  pamphlet  was  only  one  of  several 
symptoms  which  indicated  a  spirit  such  as  ought  to  be  suppressed.  The 
Crown  of  Ireland  had  been  most  improperly  described  in  public  instniments 
OS  an  imperial  Crown.  The  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  had  presumed,  not 
only  to  re-enact  an  English  Act  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing them,  but  to  re-enact  it  with  alterations.  The  alterations  were  indeed 
small :  but  the  alteration  even  of  a  letter  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
independence.  Several  addresses  were  voted  without  a  division.  The 
King  was  entreated  to  discourage  all  encroachments  of  subordinate  powers 
on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  English  l^islature,  to  bring  to  justice  the 
pamphleteer  who  had  dared  to  question  that  authority,  to  enforce  the  Acts 

u  Wesimintter  for  protection  a^inst  the  tjmnnT  of  the  Pvlinmcni  ai  Dublin  appeais 
rrom  a  piper  rniitlcd  The  Caie  of  the  Ronin  CalhaKc  Natinn  of  Irclind.  Thit  paper, 
tirilten  in  iTiibroDeaf  ib«  appRued  race  ud  reticiini,  it  in  i  MS.  bdonninE  (o  Lord 
nnialL  The  I^irliaiMM  of  Inland  is  accuicd  n?  treuiiiE  the  liuh  wane  th»  ihe 
Turki  treat  Ihe  Chriwuni,  voise  than  the  Egtpiimu  imled  llu  Icraelilei.  "llien- 
forc."  uy>  ihE  wiiier,  "  [her  (>he  Irish)  applr  thcmiclw  lo  the  prcHnt  ParUameni  of 
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which  had  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
England,  and  to  direct  the  industry  and  capital  of  Ireland  into  the  channel 
of  the  linen  trade,  a  trade  which  might  grow  and  flourish  in  Leinster  and 
Ulster  without  exciting  the  smallest  jealousy  at  Norwich  or  at  Halifax. 

The  King  promised  to  do  what  the  Commons  asked  :  but  in  truth  there 
was  little  to  be  done.  The  Irish,  conscious  of  their  impotence,  submitted 
without  a  murmur.  The  Irish  woollen  manufacture  languished  and  disap- 
j)eared,  as  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  languished  and  disappeared  if 
it  had  been  left  to  itself.  Had  Molyneux  lived  a  few  months  longer  he  would 
probably  have  been  impeached.  But  the  close  of  the  session  was  approach- 
ing :  and  before  the  Houses  met  again  a  timely  death  had  snatched  him  from 
their  vengeance  ;  and  the  momentous  question  which  had  been  first  stirred 
by  him  slept  a  deep  sleep  till  it  was  revived  in  a  more  formidable  shape, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  by  the  fourth  letter  of  The  Drapier. 

Of  the  commercial  questions  which  prolonged  this  session  far  into  the 
summer  the  most  important  respected  India.  Four  years  had  East  indu 
elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons  had  decided  that  all  Eng-  Companies, 
lishmen  had  an  equal  right  to  IrafHc  in  the  Asiatic  Seas,  unless  prohibited 
by  Parliament ;  and  in  that  decision  the  King  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
acquiesce.  Any  merchant  of  London  or  Bristol  mi^ht  now  lit  out  a  ship 
for  Bengal  or  for  China,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  being  molested 
by  the  Admiralty,  or  sued  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster.  No  wise  man, 
however,  was  disix)sed  to  stake  a  large  sum  on  such  a  venture.  For  the 
vote  which  protected  him  from  annoyance  here  left  him  exposed  to  serious 
risks  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Old  Company, 
though  its  exclusive  privileges  were  no  more,  and  though  its  dividends  had 
greatly  diminished,  was  still  in  existence,  and  still  retained  its  castles  and 
vNarehouses,  its  fleet  of  fine  merchantmen,  and  its  able  and  zealous  factors, 
thoroughly  qualified  by  a  long  experience  to  transact  business  both  in  the 
palaces  and  in  the  bazaars  of  the  East,  and  accustomed  to  look  for  direction  to 
the  India  House  alone.  The  private  trader,  therefore,  still  ran  great  risk  of 
l)cing  treated  as  a  smuggler,  if  not  as  a  pirate.  He  might  indeed,  if  he  was 
wronged,  apply  for  redress  to  the  tribunals  of  his  country,  but  years  must 
elapse  l)efore  his  cause  could  be  heard  ;  his  witnesses  must  be  conveyed  over 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  a  ruined  man. 
Tlie  experiment  of  free  trade  with  India  had  therefore  been  tried  under  every 
flisadvantage,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  had  not  been  tried  at  all.  The 
general  opinion  had  always  been  that  some  restriction  was  necessary ;  and 
that  opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  all  that  had  happened  since  the  old 
restrictions  had  been  removed.  The  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
again  besieged  by  the  two  great  contending  factions  of  the  City.  The  Old 
(Jompany  offered,  in  return  for  a  monopoly  secured  by  law,  a  loan  of  seven 
hundre<l  thousand  j^ounds  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  Tories  was  for  accepting 
tlic  ofTer.  But  tho^e  indefatigable  agitators  who  had,  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution, been  striving  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  seas  exerted 
tliemselves  at  this  conjuncture  more  strenuously  than  ever,  and  found  a 
powerful  patron  in  Montague. 

That  dexterous  and  eloquent  statesman  had  two  objects  in  view.  One 
was  to  obtain  for  the  State,  as  the  price  of  the  monopoly,  a  sum  much  larger 
than  the  Old  Company  was  able  to  give.  The  other  was  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  own  party.  Nowhere  was  the  conflict  between  Whigs  and 
Tories  sharper  than  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  City 
of  London  was  felt  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  realm.  To  elevate  the 
Whig  section  of  that  mighty  commercixil  aristocracy  which  congregated  under 
the  arches  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  to  depress  the  Tory  section,  had 
iong  been  one  of  Montague's  favourite  schemes.   He  had  already  formed  one 
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citadel  in  llii  !n  .i.i  i-if  ilmt  yrtnt  eniporium;  and  he  now  llioughl  ihal  it 
might  bo  in  ii  .  jumtr  lo  ci'eet  mnl  goniion  a  second  BironghoM  in  a  poti- 
lion  scriicel)  i.  .rKimnnding.  It  had  often  been  sniil,  in  tiinfs  of  civil  war, 
th:itwhoev(j  ii.u  miisitr  of  Ihe  Toww and  of  Tilbury  Fott  wns  master  oT 
Loniiun.  TJjv  la^iiiuiSfS  by  meana  of  which  Montague  proposed  to  keeji  ihe 
capital  obdieiit  in  liinei;  M  peace  and  of  constitutional  govennnenl  were  of 
a  dilTerenl  kind.  Thi?  Hank  wac  one  of  his  fortrcssea  ;  aod  he  tmsled  ibaX 
a  new  India  House  would  be  the  other. 

The  task  uhlcli  be  had  andcrtaken  was  not  an  easy  one.  For,  while liia 
opponents  ■*..[,■  imiied,  his  adherents  were  divideil.  Most  of  thoJC  who 
were  for  a  Ki  \  I  unipany  tlioutjht  that  the  New  Company  ought,  like  the 
Old  Compan,  i..  uade  on  a  joint  Slock.  But  there  were  winie  who  htld 
thai  our  cor  ir.u  nr  iiiih  India  would  be  best  carried  on  by  means  of  what  is 
calit-d  a  rcgii  ■;■  I  Ciimp.iQy.  There  was  a  Turkey  Company,  Ihc  members 
of  ivtiich  cci.ii  liLLiL'il  lo  a  general  fmid,  and  had  in  return  the  exclusive 

privileKe  of  ri i  Ion;;  with  the  Levant :  but  those  memljcn.  traflickwl,  each 

on  his  uwn  ^i. .  ..iiiit:  I  tiL-y  forestalled  I'ach  other  ;  they  undenold  each  other  : 
one  became  i ,.  Ii  ;  .mother  became  bonkrupt.  The  Corporolion  mcAnwhile 
watched  ovii  ilif  i;Qiiinion  interest  of  all  the  mi-mbcrs,  lumislicd  the  CrnwM 
with  the  me.iin  of  mainlaiiiing  ail  embassy  at  Comtantinople,  and  placed  at 
several  iinportaiit  |iurts  consuls  and  vice-consul!.,  nUose  business  ivas  to  keep 
the  Pacha  and  the  Cadi  in  good  humour,  and  lo  arbitrate  in  disputes  amon^r 
Englishmen.  Why  might  not  the  same  system  be  found  to  answer  in  regions 
lying  still  further  to  the  ea.sl  ?  Why  should  not  every  member  of  the  New 
Company  be  at  liberty  to  export  European  commodities  to  the  countries 
beyond  the  Cape,  and  to  bring  back  shawls,  saltpetre,  and  liohca  to  England, 
while  tlie  Company,  in  its  collective  capacity,  might  tieat  with  Asiatic 
potentates, or  exact  reparation  from  them,  and  might  be  entrusted  with  jiowcrs 
lor  the  administration  of  justice  and  forthe  government  of  forts  and  factories  * 

Monlamie  tried  to  please  all  those  whose  support  was  necessary  to  him  ; 
and  this  he  could  effect  only  by  bringing  forwniil  a  plan  so  intricate  that  it 
cannot  without  some  pains  be  understood.  He  wanted  two  millions  to 
extricate  the  Stale  from  its  financial  embarrassments.  That  sum  he  proposed 
to  raise  by  a  loan  at  eight  per  cent.  Tlie  lenders  might  Ije  either  individuals 
or  corporations.  But  they  were  all,  individuals  and  cor|x>ralions,  to  be 
united  in  a  new  corjHiratlon,  which  was  to  be  called  the  General  Society. 
Every  member  of  the  General  Society,  whether  individual  or  corjiorafion, 
mi^ht  trade  separately  with  India  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  the  amount 
which  such  member  had  advanced  to  the  government.  But  all  the  members 
or  any  of  them  might,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  give  up  the  privilege  of  trading 
separately,  and  unite  themselves  under  a  royal  Charter  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  in  common.  Thus  the  General  Society  was,  by  its  original  consti- 
tution, a  regulated  company;  but  it  was  provided  tliat  either  the  wholo 
Society  or  any  part  of  it  might  become  a  joint  stock  company. 

The  opposition  to  the  sciieme  was  vehement  and  ])ertinacious.  The  Old 
Company  presented  petition  after  petition.  The  Tories,  with  Seymour  at 
their  head,  appealed  both  to  the  good  faitb  ami  to  the  compassion  of  Parlia- 
ment. Much  was  said  about  the  sanctity  of  the  existing  Charier,  and  much 
about  the  tenderness  doc  to  the  numerous  families  which  had,  in  reliance 
on  that  Charter,  invested  their  substance  in  India  slock.  On  the  other 
side  there  was  no  want  of  plausible  topics  Or  of  skill  to  use  them.  Was  it 
not  strange  that  those  who  talked  so  much  about  the  Charter  should  have 
altogether  overlooked  the  very  clause  of  the  Charter  on  which  the  whole 
question  inrneil  ?  That  clause  expressly  reserved  to  the  government  power 
of  revocation,  aftei'  three  years'  notice,  if  Ihe  Charter  should  not  appear  to 
be  benefici.il  lo  the  public.      The  Charter  hnd  not  been  found  hcneticial  to 
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the  public ;  the  three  years'  iiulice  should  be  given ;  and  in  the  jiear  1701 
the  [evocation  would  takt  cfTwt.  What  could  be  fairer  ?  If  anybody  was 
so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  llic  privileges  of  the  Old  Company  were  perpetual, 
Lt  which  created  those  piivilejies  expres:Jy  tleclaied 


.    _ right  hi 

was  bound  to  do  Ihu  best  for  the  Stale,  for  not  saving  him,  at  the  expense 
tif  ttie  Slale,  fcDin  the  natural  punishment  of  his  own  folly  ?  It  was  evident 
that  nulhin);  was  proposed  inconsistent  with  strict  justice.  And  what  ri^ht 
had  lire  Old  Company  to  more  tlion  strict  justice?  These  petitioners  who 
implored  llie  legislature  to  deal  indulgently  with  thum  in  their  advei^ty, 
how  had  they  used  their  boundless  prosperity  ?  Had  not  the  India  House 
recently  been  the  very  den  al  corruption,  the  tainted  spot  from  which  the 
plaLue  had  spread  to  Ilie  Court  and  the  Council,  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords?  Were  tlie  disclosures  of  1691;  forgotten,  the 
eighty  thousand  pounds  of  secret  service  money  disbursed  m  one  year,  the  , 
enormous  tnibcs  direct  and  indirect,  Seymour's  saltpetre  contracts,  l^eds's 
Intjsuf  gold?  Uy  the  malpractices  which  the  inqiiiiy  in  the  F.xcliequer 
Chainlicr  then  brought  to  light,  the  Charter  had  liecn  forfeited  ;  and  it 
would  liave  been  wclTif  the  forfeiture  had  been  immediately  cnfureed.  "Had 
not  time  Ilien  ptesseil,"  said  Montaeue,  "  had  it  not  been  necessary  that  the 
M.-s.-uon  should  close,  it  is  probable  that  the  petitioners,  who  now  cry  out  that 
they  caimirtgctjusticc.wuuld  have  got  more  justice  than  they  desired.  If  Ihey 
had  lieeii  eaUetl  lo  account  fur  great  and  real  wrong  in  1695,  we  should  not 
have  hail  Ehcni  here  CDm|ilaininu;  uf  imaginary  wrong  in  i6qS." 

Tlie  fight  was  protracted  by  the  obstinacy  and  dexterity  of  the  Old  Com- 
pany and  its  friends  from  the  first  week  uf  May  to  the  last  week  in  June.  It 
secnislhal  many  even  of  Montague's  followers  doubled  whether  the  promised 
two  niilli<ms  uould  be  furthcoming.  His  enemies  confidently  predicted  that 
the  (General  .Society  would  be  as  complete  a  failure  as  the  l^ind  Bank  had 
been  in  the  year  before  the  la-st,  and  tbat  he  would  in  Ihe  autumn  find  him- 
self in  charge  of  an  empty  exchequer.  His  adivtly  and  eloquence,  however, 
prevailed.      Un  the  iwenly-sixlh  of  June,  alter  many  laborious  sittings,  the 

Suestion  was  put  that  lliis  Hill  do  pass,  and  was  earned  by  one  hundred  and 
ftcen  votes  to  seventy-eight.  In  the  upper  House  the  conflict  was  short 
and  .sharp.  Some  peers  dechtred  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  subscrijiCion  to 
the  proposed  loan,  lat  from  amounling  to  the  Iwo  millions  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchei^ncr  expected,  would  fall  far  short  of  one  million. 
Otheni,  with  much  reason,  compUined  that  a  law  of  such  grave  importance 
should  have  been  sent  up  lo  thein  in  such  a  shape  that  they  must  either  lake 
the  whole  or  throwr  out  the  whole.  The  privilege  of  the  Commons  with 
te->jiect  to  money  bills  had  of  hitc  been  grossly  abuseil.  The  liank  had  been 
creatt'd  by  one  money  bill  ;  this  General  Society  was  to  be  created  by  another 
uiiincy  bill.  Such  a  bill  the  Ijirds  could  not  amend  :  they  miglii  indeed 
reject  it  ;  but  to  reject  il  was  to  shake  the  foundations  of  public  credit  and 
tu  leave  tlie  kingdom  defenceless.  Tlius  one  branch  of  the  legislature  was 
sy^leniatically  put  under  duiefs  by  the  other,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  re- 
duced lo  utter  insignificance.  It  was  lielter  that  the  government  should  be 
once  pinched  for  money  than  that  the  House  of  Peers  should  cease  to  be 
part  of  tlic  Constitution.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  Bill  was  carried 
only  by  axty-five  to  forty-eight.     It  receivetl  the  royal  sanction  on  the  fifth 


only  by  i 


The  KIiil:  then  spoke  from  the  throne.  This  wa^i  the  lirst  01 
on  wnicn  a  King  of  England  had  spoken  tu  a  Parfiamcnl  of  which  the  exist- 
ence was  about  lo  be  tenninaled,  not  by  his  own  act,  but  liy  the  act  of  the 
law.  lie  could  not,  he  said,  take  leave  of  the  Lords  and  (Jentlemen  before 
him  n  ifhont  publicly  acknowledging  the  great  thinp  which  they  hod  done 
for  bii  dignity  and  Sir  the  welfare  of  the  nation.     He  recounted  the  chief 
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services  which  tliey  hail,  during  three  evenlAil  sciuion.s  rendered  lo  the 
country.  "  These  things  will,  he  s&id,  "give  s  lasting  ceputation  to  thn 
Porl lament,  and  will  be  a  subject  of  emalntion  to  Parliaments  which  ibail 
come  after."    The  Houses  were  then  prorogued. 

During  the  week  which  followed  there  vas  some  anxiely  as  to  the  result  of 
the  subscription  for  the  stock  of  the  General  Socieiy.  If  thai  subKription 
failed,  there  would  be  a  d«lidt :  public  ctedlt  would  1w  shaken  -,  and  Mon- 
tague would  be  regarded  as  a  pretender  who  had  owed  his  reputation  to  a 
mere  run  of  good  luck,  and  who  had  tea:ipled  chance  onte  too  often.  But 
the  event  was  such  as  even  hia  sanguine  spirit  had  scaTCely  ventured  to  anti- 
cipate. At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  *  of  July  (he  books  were  opened 
8t  the  Hall  of  the  Company  of  Merc  !faeap«iide.  An  immenne  crowd 
was  already  collected  in  the  street.  .n  a*  the  doors  were  flung  wide. 
wealthy  citizens,  with  their  money  ii  <.  hands,  ptcs!«d  in.  pushing  ami 
elbowing  each  othei.  Tlie  guineas  iiaid  down  faster  limn  the  derki 
could  count  them.  Before  night  si;  Ired  thousand  pounds  had  been 
subscribed.  The  next  day  the  throng  great.  Mote  than  one  capitalist 
put  down  his  namofur  thirty  Ihousan'  .Is.  To  the  astonishment  of  those 
ill  boding  politicians  who  were  coi              .ciieating  tluLt  the  war,  the  debt, 

the  taxes,  the  grams  to  Dutch  coat  i  ruined  the  kingdotn,  the  mm, 

which  it  had  been  doubted  whelhei  ^..^Innd  woulil  be  able  lo  raise  in  many 
weeks,  was  subscribed  by  London  in  a  few  hours.  The  applications  from 
the  provincial  towas  and  rural  districts  came  too  late.  The  merchants  of 
Bristol  had  intended  lo  take  three  hundred  thousand  poimds  of  the  stock, 
but  had  waited  to  learn  how  the  subscription  went  on  before  they  gave  their 
final  orders  ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  mail  had  gone  down  lo  Bristol  and 
returned,  there  was  no  more  stock  to  be  had. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  fortunes  of  Montague  reached  the 
meridian.  The  decline  was  close  at  hand.  His  ability  and  his  constant  sue. 
cess  were  everywhere  talked  of  with  admiration  and  envy.  That  man,  it 
was  commonly  said,  has  never  wanted,  and  never  will  want,  an  expedient. 

During  the  long  anil  busy  session  which  had  just  ctowd,  some  interesting 
FkcAt  and  impoiLant  events  had  taken  place  which  may  properly  be  nien- 
iVMiL-MiL  [joned  here.  One  of  those  events  was  the  destruction  of  the  roost 
celebrated  palace  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  ever  dwelt.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  January,  a  woman — the  patriotic  journalists  and 
pamphleteers  of  that  time  did  not  fail  to  note  that  she  was  a  Dutchwoman 
— who  was  employed  as  a  laumlress  at  Whitehall,  lighted  a  charcoal  fire  in 
her  room  and  placed  some  linen  round  it.  The  linen  caught  fire  and  burned 
furiously.  The  tapestry,  the  bedding,  the  wainscots  were  soon  in  a  blaie. 
The  unhappy  woman  who  had  done  the  mischief  perished.  Soon  the  flames 
hurst  out  of  the  windows.  All  Westminster,  ail  the  Strand,  all  the  river 
were  in  commotion.  Before  midnight  the  King's  apartments,  the  Queen's 
apartments,  the  Wardrobe,  the  Treasury,  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  been  destroyed.  The  two  chapelt 
perished  together :  that  ancient  chapel  where  Wolsey  had  heard  mass  in 
the  midst  of  gorgeous  copes,  golden  candlesticks,  and  jewelled  crosses,  and 
that  modem  edifice  whicli  had  been  erected  for  the  devotions  of  lames  and 
had  been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Verrio  and  the  chisel  of  Gibbons. 
Meanwhile  a  great  extent  of  building  had  been  blown  up  :  and  it  was  hoped 
tiial  by  ihia  expedient  a  slop  had  b^n  put  lo  the  conflagration.  Bui  early 
in  the  morning  a  new  fire  broke  out  of  the  heaps  of  combustible  matter 
which  the  gunpowder  had  scattered  to  right  and  left.  The  guard  room 
was  consumed.  No  trace  was  left  of  that  celebrated  gallery  which  had  wit- 
nessed so  many  balls  and  pageants,  in  which  so  many  maids  of  honour  had 
listened  loo  easily  to  the  vowi  and  flatteries  of  gallants,  and  in  which  to 
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many  bags  of  gold  had  changed  masters  at  the  hazard  table.  During  some 
time  men  despaired  of  the  Banqueting  House.  The  flames  broke  in  on  the 
south  of  that  beautiful  hall,  and  were  with  great  difficulty  extinguished 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Guards,  to  whom  Cutts,  mindful  of  his  honourable 
nickname  of  the  Salamander,  set  as  good  an  example  on  this  night  of  terror 
as  he  had  set  in  the  breach  at  Namur.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and  many 
grievous  wounds  were  inflicted  by  the  falling  masses  of  stone  and  timber, 
liefore  the  fire  was  eff"ectually  subdued.  When  day  broke,  the  heaps  of 
.smoking  ruins  spread  from  Scotland  Yard  to  the  Bowling  Green,  where  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  now  stands.  The  Banqueting  House 
was  safe  :  but  the  graceful  columns  and  festoons  designed  by  Inigo  were  so 
much  defaced  and  blackened  that  their  form  could  hardly  be  discerned. 
There  had  been  time  to  move  the  most  valuable  eflects  which  were  move- 
able. Unfortunately  some  of  Holbein's  finest  pictures  were  painted  on  the 
walls,  and  arc  consequently  known  to  us  only  by  copies  and  engravings. 
The  books  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Privy  Council  were  rescued,  and  are 
still  preserved.  The  Ministers  whose  offices  had  been  burned  down  were 
provided  with  new  offices  in  the  neighbourhood.  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
Iniilt,  close  to  Saint  James's  Park,  two  appendages  to  the  Palace  of  White- 
hall, a  cockpit,  and  a  tennis  court.  The  Treasury  now  occupies  the  site  of 
the  cockpit,  the  Privy  Council  Office  the  site  of  the  tennis  court. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  associations  which  make  the  name  of  White- 
hall still  interesting  to  an  Englishman,  the  old  building  was  little  re- 
gretted.  It  was  spacious  indeed  and  commodious,  but  mean  and  inelegant, 
'i'lie  people  of  the  capital  had  l>een  annoyed  by  the  scoffing  way  in  which 
foreigners  spoke  of  the  principal  residence  of  our  sovereigns,  and  often  said 
that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  great  fire  had  not  spared  the  old  portico  of  St 
Paul's  and  the  stately  arcades  of  Gresham's  Bourse,  and  taken  in  exchange 
that  ugly  old  labyrinth  of  dingy  brick  and  plastered  timl)er.  It  might  now 
be  hoped  that  we  should  have  a  Louvre.  Before  the  ashes  of  the  old  palace 
were  cold,  plans  for  a  new  palace  were  circulated  and  discussed.  But  Wil- 
liam, who  could  not  draw  his  breath  in  the  air  of  W^estminster,  was  Uttle 
disposed  to  expend  a  million  on  a  house  which  it  would  have  l)een  impos- 
sible for  him  to  inhabit.  Many  blamed  him  for  not  restoring  the  dwelling 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  a  few  Jacobites,  whom  evil  temper  and  repeated 
disappointments  had  driven  almost  mad,  accused  him  of  having  burned  it 
down.  It  was  not  till  long  after  his  death  that  Tory  writers  ceased  to  call 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Whitehall,  and  to  complain  that  the  King  of  England 
had  no  better  town  house  than  St  James's,  while  the  delightful  spot  where 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  had  held  their  councils  and  their  revels  was 
covered  with  the  mansions  of  his  jobbing  courtiers.* 

In  the  same  week  in  which  Whitehall  perished,   the  Londoners  were 
supplied  with  a  new  topic  of  conversation  by  a  royal  visit,  which,  visuofthe 
of  all  royal  visits,  was  the  least  pompous  and  ceremonious  and  yet  ^**'- 
tlie  most  interesting  and  important.     On  the  tenth  of  January  a  vessel  from 
Holland  anchored  off  Greenwich,  and  was  welcomed  with  great  respect. 
Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was  on  board.     He  took  boat  with  a 


for  T  cannot  live  there.  Yet  it  is  serious."  So  late  as  1758  Johnson  described  a  furious 
J.icobite  as  firmly  convinced  that  Witliam  burned  down  Whitehall  in  order  to  steal  the 
Furniture.  Idler,  No.  10.  Pope,  in  Windsur  Forest,  a  poem  which  has  a  stronger  tinge 
of  I'oryism  than  anything  else  that  he  ever  wrote,  predicts  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
fa  lie  a  palace. 

"  I  see.  I  ace,  where  two  fair  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow.  a  new  Whitehall  ascend." 

See  Ralph's  bitter  remarks  on  the  fate  of  WhitehalL 
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few  altendants,  aiid  ivaa  rowetl  up  Ihe  Thames  to  Norfolk  Street,  wbeRA 
house  ovetlookinjj  ilie  river  had  Men  prepared  for  hii  reccpf-ion. 

His  journey  is  an  epoch  in  Ihc  history,  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but 
of  ours,  and  of  the  Korld.  To  lliE  polisllcd  nmions  of  Western  Europe,  ihe 
empire  which  he  |jovi:i  iitd  had  till  then  been  what  Bolihziit  or  Kiam  is  lo  bk. 
That  empire  inde»l,  ihough  less  eilenaive  than  at  present,  was  the  tttnst 
extensive  that  ha<i  evt  r  ol>eyed  a  single  chief.  The  dominions  of  Alemmd«w 
and  of  Trajan  were  '^iiiall  when  compared  with  the  immense  area  of  Ibe 
Scythian  desert.  Hut  in  the  eatimalion  of  statesmen  that  boundless  expanse 
of  larch  forest  and  murass,  where  the  snow  lay  deep  during  eight  month* 
of  every  year,  ami  where  a  w"  y  try  could  with  ditficnlty  defend 

their  hovels  a{>Birist  troops  ol  .-^  ;s,  was  of  less  account  itiso  the 

two  or  three  square  miles  in'  1  ."owded  the  counlin;;  houses,  the 

warehouses,  and  Ihe  innui  i  f  Amslentam.      On  Ihe  tiallic 

Russia  had  not  then  a  sir  marititne  trade  with  the  other 

nations  of  Christendom  was  euli.         -  m  at  Archangel,  a  pUcc  which 

had  been  created  and  was  suppoi  iiturers  from  our  island.  In  the 

days  of  the  Tudors,  .t.  ship  from  ceking  a  north-east  passage  to 

the  hind  of  silk  and  spice,  had  diau  £  While  Sea.     The  barbarians 

who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  that  dr^~^  had  never  before  wen  such  a, 

portent  as  a  vessel  of  a  hundi-ed  andsiic^  .„.is  burden.  They  Red  inlerroi  ; 
and,  when  tliey  were  pursued  aiul  overtaken,  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  chief  of  the  strangers  and  kissed  his  feet.  Me  succeeded  in  open- 
ing a  friendly  communication  with  them  ;  nnd  from  that  tune  there  had 
been  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  between  our  country  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Czar.  A  Russia  Company  was  incorporated  in  London.  An  Ei^ 
lisli  factory  was  built  at  Archangel.  That  factory  was  indeed,  even  in  the 
hitter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  rude  and  mean  building.  The  walls 
consisted  of  trees  laid  one  upon  another;  and  the  roof  was  of  birch  bark. 
Tliis  shelter,  however,  H'as  sufficient  in  the  long  summer  day  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  Iteguhirly  at  that  season  several  Enfjlish  ships  cast  anchor  in  the 
bay.  A  fair  was  held  on  the  beach.  Traders  came  from  a  distance  of 
many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  only  mart  where  they  could  exchange  hemp 
and  tar,  hides  and  tallow,  wax  and  honey,  the  fur  of  the  sable  and  the  wol- 
verine, and  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  of  the  Volga,  for  Manchester  stuffs, 
Sheffield  knives,  Birmingham  buttons,  sugar  from  Jamaica  and  pepper  from 
Malabar.  The  comnrerce  in  these  artiSes  was  open.  But  there  was  a 
secret  traffic  which  was  not  less  active  or  less  lucrative,  though  the  Russian 
laws  hod  made  it  punishable,  and  Ihough  the  Russian  divines  pronounced 
it  damnable.  In  general  the  mandates  of  princes  and  the  lessons  of  priests 
were  received  by  the  Muscovite  with  profound  reverence.  But  the  autliorily 
of  his  princes  and  of  his  prie.sb:  united  could  nut  keep  him  from  tobacco. 
Pipes  he  could  not  obtain  ;  but  a  cow's  horn  perforated  served  his  turn. 
From  every  Archangel  fair  rolls  of  the  best  Virginia  speedily  found  their  way 
to  Novgorod  and  Tobolsk. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  Russia  made  some 
diplomatic  intercourse  necessary.  The  diplomatic  intercourse  however  was 
only  occasional.  I'he  Czar  had  no  permanent  minister  here.  We  had  no 
permanent  minister  at  Moscow ;  ond  even  at  Archangel  we  had  no  ronsul. 
Three  or  four  times  in  a  century  exlraordinnry  embassies  were  sent  from 
WhiiehaU  to  the  Kremlin  and  from  the  Kremlin  to  Whitehall. 

The  English  embassies  had  historians  whose  narratives  may  still  be  read 
with  interest.  Those  historians  described  vividly,  and  sometimes  bitterly, 
the  savage  ignorance  and  the  squalid  poverty  of  the  barl>amus  country  in 
which  they  had  sojourned.  In  that  country,  they  said,  there  was  neither 
literature  nor  science,  neither  school  nor  college.     It  was  not  till  more  th«n 
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a  hnTtdiw]  yean  nfter  the  indention  of  printing  th.it  a  single  printine  preis 
ba<!  been  introduced  inlo  the  Russian  empire ;  and  Ihat  printing  pte^s  had 
speedily  perished  in  a  lire  which  was  supposed  (o  have  bi'en  kindled  by  the 

5 nests.  Even  in  the  seveiiteenlh  century  the  library  ofapretatcof  the  lirst 
ignity  coiisisle<l  of  a  lew  mannncripts.  Those  maniiacripts  ton  were  in  long 
tolls  :  for  tile  art  of  liookbindinE  was  unknown.  The  best  educate<l  men 
could  barely  read  and  write.  It  was  much  if  the  secretory  to  whom  was 
entmstotl  the  ilireclion  of  ncgolialions  with  foteign  powers  had  a  sufTicient 
smattering  of  D{^  Latin  lo  make  himseir  undcralood.  The  arithmcUc  was 
the  nTithmetic  of  the  dark  ages.  The  denary  notation  was  unknown.  Even 
in  the  Imperial  Treasury  the  computations  were  made  by  the  help  of  balls 
strung  on  wires.  Round  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  there  was  a  blaie  of 
^Id  and  jewels :  but  even  in  his  most  splendid  palaces  were  to  be  found 
the  Eittli  and  misery  of  an  Irish  cabin.  So  late  as  the  year  1663  the  gentle- 
men of  the  retinue  of  the  Earl  of  Cariisle  were,  in  ibe  city  of  Moscow, 
thrust  into  a  single  bedroom,  and  were  told  that,  if  they  did  not  remain  to< 
gcther,  they  would  be  in  dani^er  of  being  devoured  by  rats. 

Suth  was  the  report  which  the  English  legnlions  made  of  what  they  had 
seen  and  snflercd  in  Russia  ;  and  their  evidence  was  confirmed  by  the 
njipcarancc  which  the  Russian  legations  made  in  England,  llie  strangers 
.■i[ioke  no  civilised  language.  Tlieir  garb,  their  gestures,  their  salutations, 
h;iit  a  wild  and  barbarou.s  character.  The  amba^^sa'lor  and  the  gnindees 
who  accompanicil  him  were  so  );oreeous  that  all  Lumlun  crowded  lu  stare 
at  them,  and  so  iilthy  thnt  nobody  dared  lo  touch  them.  They  came  to  the 
court  Kills  dropping  pearls  and  vermin.  It  was  said  that  one  envoy 
cudgelled  the  lords  of  liLs  train  whenever  they  .toiled  or  lost  any  p>art  t^ 
their  finery,  and  that  another  had  with  difficulty  lieen  prevented  from  putting 
his  son  to  death  for  the  crime  of  shaving  and  dressing  after  the  French 
fashion. 

Our  ancestoni  therefore  were  not  a  little  surprised  lo  learn  that  a  young 
barbarian,  who  had,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  become  the  autocrat  of  the 
immense  region  stretching  from  the  confines  of  .Sweden  to  those  of  China, 
and  whose  education  hail  t>een  inferior  to  that  of  an  English  farmer  or  shop- 
man, had  planned  gigantic  improvements,  had  learned  enough  of  some 
languages  of  ^Vestem  Europe  to  enable  him  lo  communicate  with  civilised 
men,  had  b^^un  to  surround  himself  with  able  adventurers  from  various 
]iarls  of  the  world,  had  sent  mauy  of  his  young  subjects  lo  study  languages, 
arls  anil  sciences  in  foreign  cities,  and  Rnally  had  determined  to  travel  as  a 
private  man,  and  to  discover,  by  personal  observation,  Ihe  secret  of  the  im- 
mense prosperity  and  power  enjoyed  by  some  communities  whose  whole 
tcrrituiy  was  far  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  his  dominions. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  France  would  have  been  the  first  object 
of  his  curiosity.  For  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  French  King,  the  splen. 
dour  of  the  French  Court,  the  discipline  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  genius 
and  learning  of  the  Krencli  writer^  were  then  renowned  all  over  the  world. 
Hut  the  Czar's  mind  had  early  taken  a  strange  pty  which  it  retained  lo  the 
last,  llisempire  wasof  all  empires  the  least  capableuf  beinunmdea  great 
naval  poorer.  'I'he  Swedish  provinces  lay  between  his  States  and  Ihe 
italtic.  The  Busphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  lay  between  his  Stales  and  Ihe 
Mcditenanean.  lie  had  access  lo  the  ocean  only  in  a  hitttude  in  which 
navigation  is,  during  a  great  part  of  every  year,  [icrilous  and  difficult.  On 
the  ocean  he  had  only  a  single  i>ort.  Archangel ;  and  the  whole  shipping  of 
Archancel  was  foreign.  There  did  not  eiist  a  Russian  vessel  laj^er  Ihan  a 
fishing  boat.  Yet,  irom  some  cause  which  cannot  now  be  traced,  he  had  a 
taste  Inr  maritime  pursuits  which  amounted  to  a  passion,  indeed  almost  lo 
a  monomania.     Ilis  imagination  was  fall  of  enils,  ynnlarms,  and  mdders. 
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That  large  mind,  ci\\\n\  lo  the  highest  duties  ai  the  general  onci  the  EUI««- 
man,  contracted  il^tlf  tu  the  most  muiale  details  of  nnval  architecture  aiid 
naval  discipline.  The  chief  amliicion  of  the  great  conqueror  and  let^slator 
was  lo  be  a  good  boatswain  and  a  good  ship's  carpenter.  Holland  and 
England  therefore  h.iil  for  him  an  attractiaii  which  was  wnnliiig  to  the  gal- 
leries and  terraces  uf  Veruillen.  He  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  took  a  lodging 
in  the  dockyard,  aE^suined  the  g^trl)  of  a  pilot,  put  down  his  name  on  tlie 
list  of  workmen,  wielded  with  bi>  own  hitnd  the  caulking  irtm  and  the  mallei, 
fixed  the  pumps,  and  Iwiated  the  roues.  Ambassadurs  who  came  to  i>ay  ihcir 
respects  to  him  ivete  forced,  much  against  iheic  will,  to  clamber  up  the 
rigging  of  a  man-Dr>w.tr,  and  found  him  enthroned  on  the  cross  trees. 

Such  was  the  prince  whum  the  populace  of  London  now  crowded  to  be- 
hold. His  stately  foiiii,  his  intellectual  foreliend,  hi^  piercing  black  eyei, 
his  Tartar  nose  and  mouth,  his  gracious  smile,  hie  frown  l)lack  with  all  llie 
stormy  rage  and  h.itc  of  a  barbarian  tyrant,  and  above  all  a  Grange  nervous 
convulsion  which  suiiieliuies  tmnsformed  his  countenance,  during  a  few 
moments,  into  an  object  on  whicli  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  tenor, 
the  iimnease  quantilk's  of  meat  which  he  devoured,  the  pints  of  biandv 
which  he  swallowed,  ntid  which,  it  was^  isaid.  he  bad  carefully  distilled  with 
his  own  hands,  the  fool  who  jabbered  at  his  feet,  the  monkey  whidi  grinned 
at  the  back  of  his  chair,  were,  during  some  weeks.  |>opular  topics  of  conver- 
sation. He  meanwhile  shunned  the  public  g.i/.t  with  a  haufilily  shyness 
whidl  inflanied  curiosity.  He  went  to  a  play  j  but,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries  wetc  staring,  not  at  the  stage,  hut  at  him, 
ke  retired  to  a  back  bench  where  he  was  screened  from  observation  by 
his  attendants.  He  was  desirous  to  see  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but.  as  he  was  determined  not  to  be  seen,  he  was  forced  lo  climb  u]i  to  the 
leads,  and  to  peep  through  a  small  window.  He  heard  with  great  interest 
the  royal  assent  given  to  a  bill  for  raising  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  land  lax,  and  learned  with  ainaiement  that  this  sum,  though  lareer  by 
one  half  than  the  whole  revenue  which  he  could  wring  from  the  population 
of  the  immense  empire  of  which  he  was  absolute  master,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  the  Commons  of  Enghmd  voluntarily  granted  every  year  to 
their  constitutional  King. 

William  judiciously  humoured  the  whims  of  his  illustrious  guest,  and 
stole  to  Norfolk  Ijtreet  so  quietly  that  nobody  in  the  neighbourhood  recog- 
nised His  Majesty  in  the  thin  gentleman  who  got  out  of  the  modest-looking 
coach  at  the  Ciar's  loilgings.  The  Czar  relumed  the  visit  with  the  same 
precautions,  and  was  admitted  into  Kensington  Hou.se  by  a  back  door.  It 
was  afterwards  known  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  fine  pictures  with  which 
the  palace  was  adorned.  But  over  the  chimney  of  the  royal  sitting  rooni 
was  a  plate  which,  by  an  ingenious  machinery,  indicated  the  direction  of  the 
wind  ;  and  with  this  plate  he  was  in  raptures. 

He  soon  became  weary  of  his  residence.  He  found  that  he  was  too  far 
from  the  objects  of  his  curiosity,  and  too  near  to  the  crowds  to  which  he  was 
himself  an  object  of  curiosity.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Deptford.  and 
was  there  lodged  in  the  house  of  John  Kvelyn,  a  house  which  had  long 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  men  of  letters,  men  of  taste,  and  men  of  science. 
Here  Peter  gave  himself  up  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  navigated  a  yacht 
every  day  up  and  down  the  river.  Hia  apartment  was  crowded  with  models 
of  three  deckers  and  two  deckers,  frigates,  sloops,  and  firesliips.  The  only 
Englishman  of  rank  in  whose  society  he  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  was 
the  eccentric  Caermarthen,  whose  passion  for  the  sea  bore  some  resemblance 
to  his  own,  and  who  was  very  competent  to  give  an  opinion  about  every  part 
of  a  ship  from  the  stem  to  the  stern.  Cacrmaitlien,  indeed,  became  so  great 
s  favotirite  that  he  prevailed  on  the  Ciar  to  consent  to  the  admission  of  a 
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limilcil  quantity  or  tobacco  into  Ru:uia.  There  was  reason  10  apprehenil 
Ihal  [he  Russian  ctei|;y  would  cry  out  ngajnsl  any  relaxation  of  the  andent 
rule,  and  would  strenuously  maintain  that  the  practice  of  smoking  was  con- 
<1emned  liy  that  text  which  declares  thai  man  is  defiled,  not  by  Ihuse 
thinipi  which  enter  in  at  (he  mouth,  but  by  those  which  proceed  out  of  JL 
Tliis  apprehension  was  expressed  by  a  deputation  of  merchants  who  were 
ailmitted  lo  an  audience  of  the  Ciar :  but  they  were  reassured  by  the  air 
vrilh  which  he  told  them  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  priests  in  order. 

He  was  indeed  so  free  from  any  bigoted  attachment  to  the  religion  in 
which  he  had  beeti  brought  up  that  both  Papists  and  Proltstants  hoped  at 
different  times  to  make  him  a  proselyte.  Burnet,  commissioned  fiy  his 
brethren,  and  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  restless  curiosity  and  love  of 
moddlinj;,  repaired  to  Deptford  and  was  honoured  with  several  audiences. 
The  Czar  could  not  he  persuaded  lo  exhibit  himself  at  Saint  Paul's  ;  but  he 
was  induced  to  visit  Lambelh  Palace.  There  he  saw  the  ceremony  o( 
ordination  ]ierlomie<[,  and  expressed  warm  approliation  of  the  Anglican 
ritual.  Nothing  in  England  astonished  him  so  much  as  the  Archiepiscopal 
library.  It  wis  the  first  good  collection  of  books  that  he  had  seen  ;  ar»d  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  imagined  Ihal  there  were  so  many  printed 
volumes  in  the  world. 

The  impression  which  he  made  on  Bumel  was  not  favoutable.  The  good 
bishop  could  not  understand  that  a  mind  iihich  seemed  lo  be  chicfiy  occu- 
pied with  questions  about  the  best  place  for  a  capstan  and  the  best  way  of 
ngging  a  jury  mast  mi^t  be  capable,  not  merely  of  ruling  an  empire,  but 
oferealing  a  nation.  He  complained  that  he  had  gone  to  see  a  great  prince, 
and  had  iounil  only  an  industrious  shipwright,  rtor  does  Evelyn  seem  to 
have  formed  a  much  more  favourab'?  c])inion  of  his  august  tenanL  It  was, 
indeed,  not  in  the  character  of  tenant  tliat  the  Ciai  was  likely  to  gain  the 
good  woril  of  civilised  men.  With  all  Ihe  high  qualities  which  were  peculiar 
10  himself,  he  had  all  the  filthy  habits  which  were  then  common  amonghis 
countrymen.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  while  disciplining  armies,  founding 
schools,  framing  codes  organising  tribunals,  building  cities  in  deserts  join- 
ing distant  seas  by  artificial  rivers  he  lived  in  bis  palace  like  a  hot;  in  a  sly  ; 
and,  when  he  was  entertained  by  other  sovereigns  never  failed  to  leave  on 
their  tapestried  walls  and  velvet  state  beds  unequivocal  proof  that  a  savage 
Kid  been  there.  Evelyn's  hcuise  was  left  in  such  a  state  that  the  Treasury 
quieted  his  complaints  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Towards  the  close  of  March  the  Ciar  visited  Portsmouth,  saw  a  sham 
sea-fight  at  Spithead,  watched  every  movement  of  the  contending  fleets  with 
intense  interest,  and  expressed  in  warm  terms  his  gratitude  to  the  hospitable 
government  which  had  provided  so  delightful  a  spectacle  for  his  amusement 
and  irulruction.  Alter  passing  more  than  three  months  in  England,  he 
departed  in  high  good  humour.* 

His  visit,  his  singular  character,  and  what  was  rumoured  of  his  great 
designs  excited  much  curiosity  here,  l>ut  nothing  more  than  curiosity. 
England  had  as  yet  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  his  vast  empire.  All 
her  serious  apprehensions  were  directed  towards  a  different  quarter.  None 
could  say  how  soon  France,  so  lately  an  enemy,  might  be  an  enemy  again. 

•As  td  thE  Cur  :-Loiid™  GwlW;  Van  Gller>,  1698;  J»n.  II,  H;  H.r.  Jf  1 
A^Vf:  ^?:  L'H=nniug=.J«uH.H;  J,*^;F=b.  A.  fl.tt;^^:  ^-^J 
*'"■  'V  ihf7-  ^?  Seealw  Evtiyn'.  Diary;  BumM  ;  Po«niwi,  Jan.  ij.  ij! 
PcK  10,  II,  14  :  Mil.  14.  >«.  3>'  Aj  id  RuHJa.  He  Hikl< 
E^udeRiiBC  par  Maneret,  Parit,  16(17.    Suti 
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The  nciv  diplom-iLic  ri'laliuns  belweeo  llie  Iwo  greal  westcni  powers  Wferp 
pnniind's  "'■''-'>■  ilincii'iu  fram  those  which  Iiaa  enisled  before  the  war. 
eiuWy '  nnriii_'  (III.'  ii-litivii  ycare  *Iiich  liad  elapsed  between  the  aigiiinff 
toFnnce  i,f  ji^.  "rL,.iii  ,.1"  ]  iiivET  [in<l  the  Revolutioti,  all  the  envoys  wTio  had 
been  seiii  (ijiii  \VI:i;tli.ill  lo  Versailles  liad  been  mere  ^cophanls  of  the 
great  Kbiii;,  hi  l.iijl.iml  ilip  French  ambassadot  had  been  the  object  of  k 
degrading  ivorship.     The  chiefs  of  both  the  Kreat  i«rties  had  been   hU 

Censioncrs  and  his  tools.  Tl)«  minislers  of  ihe  Crown  had  paid  him  opeat 
omage,  The  leaden  of  the  oppnsition  had  stolen  into  his  house  by  (he 
back  door.  Kings  had  stooped  to  implore  Ids  good  ofBixs,  had  |ie»ecuted 
him  for  money  with  the  importui'"  of  street  b^ais  ;  and,  ivhcn  they  hml 
succeeded  in  obtaining  front  b  .<ub1oons  or  a  bill  of  exchange. 

had  embraced  him  with  U!'  ^nd  jojr.    But  those  days  were 

past      Knifland  would  ni  i  Preston  or  .1  Skelton  Ii>  Iww 

down  licfore  tlie  majesty  -  icc  would  never  again  send  a 

Barilloii  to  dictate  lo  llic  m  ui  J.     Ilcticeforlh  llic  intcrcouite 

between  the  two  slaiui  w  n  jierfecl  equality. 

William  Ihougbl  it  neccs>..j  sler  who  wai  lo  repre<ient  him 

at  the  French  Court  should  be  .,  (itst  consideration,  &nd  one  on 

whom  entire  reliance  could  be  inland  W*S  chosen  for  this  int 

eortant  and  delicate  mission ;  Buu  u-e  uiyicc  >™s  emineotly  judicions.  Ife 
:id,  in  the  n^otiations  of  the  preceding  year,  shown  more  nbilily  than 
was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  crowd  of  foimalisls  who  had  lieen  exchanging 
notes  and  drawing  up  protocols  at  Kyswick.  Things  wliich  hail  lM«:n  kept 
secret  from  the  plenipotentiaries  who  had  signed  the  treaty  were  well  known 
to  him.  The  clue  of  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  England  and  Holland  was 
in  his  possession.  His  tidelity  and  diligence  were  beyond  all  praise.  These 
were  strong  recommendations.  Vet  it  seemed  strange  to  many  ihai  William 
should  have  been  willing  to  part,  for  a  considerable  time,  from  a  companion 
with  whom  he  had  during  a  quarter  of  a  centaiy  lived  on  terms  of  entire 
conlidence  and  afiection.  The  truth  was  that  Ihe  confidence  va&  still  what 
it  had  long  been,  but  that  the  affection,  though  it  was  not  ycl  extinct, 
though  it  had  not  even  cooled,  had  liecome  a  cause  of  imeasinc^s  to  both 
parties.  Till  very  recently,  the  little  knot'of  [lersonal  friends  \iho  had  itA- 
lowed  William  from  his  native  land  10  his  place  of  splendid  baiiishmeiU 
had  been  firmly  united.  The  aversion  which  the  English  nation  fdt  for 
them  had  given  him  much  pain  \  but  he  had  not  been  annoyed  by  any 
quarrel  among  themselves.  Zulestein  and  Auverqucique  had,  without  a 
murmur,  yielded  to  Portland  the  first  place  in  the  royal  favour ;  nor  had 
Portland  grudged  lo  Zulestein  and  Auverquerque  very  solid  and  very  apial 
proofs  of  their  master's  kindness.  But  a  younger  rival  had  lately  obtamcd 
an  influence  which  created  much  jealousy.  Among  the  Dutch  gentlemen 
who  had  sailed  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  Helvoctsluys  lo  Torbay 
was  one  named  Arnold  Van  Keppel.  Keppel  had  a  sweet  and  obliging 
temper,  winning  manners,  and  a  quick,  though  not  a  profound  understand- 
ing. Courage,  loyalty,  and  secrecy  were  common  between  him  and  Portland. 
In  other  points  they  differed  widely.  Portland  was  nalurally  the  very  oppo- 
site  of  a  flatterer,  and,  having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  oi 
Orange  at  a  time  when  the  interval  between  the  House  of  Orange  and  the 
Ifouse  of  Denlinck  was  not  so  wide  as  it  nflerwanis  I>ecime,  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  plain  speaking  which  he  could  not  unlearn  when  (he  comrade  of  his 
youth  had  become  the  sovereign  of  three  kingdoms.  He  was  a  most  tiusly, 
but  not  a  very  respectful,  subject.  There  was  nothing  which  he  was  no[ 
ready  to  do  or  sulfur  for  William.  But  in  his  intercourse  with  William  he 
was  blunt  and  sometimes  surly.  Keppel,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  great 
desire  lo  please,  and  looked  up  with  unfetfned  admiration  to  a  master  whom 
he  had  been  accustomed,  ever  since  he  coukl  remember,  loconsideras  the  first 
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of  living  men.  Arts,  therefore, which  were  neglected  by  the  eUier  courtier  were 
assiduously  practised  by  the  younger.  So  early  as  the  spring  of  1691  shrewd 
observers  were  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  Keppel  watched  every  turn 
of  the  King's  eye,  and  anticipated  the  King's  unuttered  \nshes.  Gradually 
the  new  servant  rose  into  favour.  He  was  at  length  made  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  Master  of  the  Robes.  But  his  elevation,  though  it  furnished  the  Jacobites 
witli  a  fresh  topic  for  calumny  and  ribaldry,  was  not  so  offensive  to  the  nation 
as  the  elevation  of  Portland  had  l)een.  Portland's  manners  were  thought 
dry  and  haughty  ;  but  envy  was  disarmed  by  the  blandness  of  Albemarle's 
temper  and  by  the  affability  of  his  deportment.  Portland,  though  strictly 
honest,  was  covetous  :  Albemarle  was  generous.  Portland  had  l)een  natur- 
alised here  only  in  name  and  form  :  Ixit  Albemarle  affected  to  have  forgotten 
his  own  country,  and  to  have  become  an  Englishman  in  feelings  and  man- 
ners. The  palace  was  soon  disturl)ed  by  quarrels  in  which  I^ortlaud  seems  to 
have  l)eeii  always  the  aggressor,  and  in  which  he  found  little  support  either 
among  the  English  or  among  his  own  countrymen.  William,  mdeed,  was 
not  the  man  to  discard  an  old  friend  for  a  new  one.  He  steadily  gave,  on 
all  occasions,  the  preference  to  the  companion  of  his  youthful  days.  Port- 
land had  the  first  place  in  the  bed-chamber.  He  helil  high  command  in  the 
army.  On  all  great  occasions  he  was  trusted  an'd  consulted.  He  was  far 
more  powerful  in  Scotland  than  the  I^rd  High  Commissioner,  and  far 
deeper  in  the  secret  of  foreign  affairs  than  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  wore 
the  Garter,  which  sovereign  princes  coveted.  X^nds  and  money  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  so  lil>erally  that  he  was  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in 
Euroj>e.  All)emarle  had  as  yet  not  even  a  regiment ;  he  had  not  been 
sworn  of  the  Council :  and  the  wealth  which  he  owed  to  the  royal  bounty 
was  a  pittance  when  compared  with  the  domains  and  the  hoards  of  Portland. 
'V'et  Portland  thought  hmiself  aggrieved.  He  could  not  l)ear  to  see  any 
other  person  near  him,  though  Wow  him,  in  the  royal  favour.  In  his  fits 
of  resentful  sullenness,  he  hinted  an  intention  of  retiring  from  the  Court. 
William  omitted  nothing  that  a  brother  could  have  done  to  soothe  and 
conciliate  a  brother.  Letters  are  still  extant  in  which  he,  with  the  utmost 
solemnity,  calls  God  to  witness  that  his  affection  for  Lentinck  still  is  what 
it  was  in  their  early  days.  At  length  a  compromise  was  made.  Portland, 
disgusted  with  Kensington,  was  not  sorry  to  go  to  France  as  ambas.sador  ; 
and  William  with  deep  emotion  consented  to  a  separation  longer  than  had 
tver  taken  place  during  an  intimacy  of  twenty-five  years.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  new  plenipotentiary  had  set  out  on  his  mi.-ision,  he  received  a 
touching  letter  from  his  master.  "  The  loss  of  your  society,"  the  King 
wrote,  **  has  affected  me  more  than  you  can  imagine.  I  should  be  very 
(^lad  if  I  could  Iwilieve  that  you  felt  as  much  pain  at  quitting  me  as  I  felt  at 
seeing  you  depart :  for  then  I  might  hope  that  you  had  ceased  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  I  so  solemnly  declared  to  you  on  my  oath.  Assure  yourself 
that  I  never  was  more  sincere.  My  feeling  towards  you  is  one  which 
nothing  but  death  can  alter."  It  should  seem  that  the  answer  returned  to 
these  affectionate  assurances  was  not  perfectly  gracious  :  for,  when  the  King 
next  wrote,  he  gently  complained  of  an  expression  which  had  wounded  him 
severely. 

But,  though  Portland  was  an  unreasonable  and  querulous  friend,  he  was 
a  most  faithful  and  zealous  minister.  His  despatches  show  how  indefatig- 
ably  he  toiled  for  the  interests,  and  how  punctiliously  he  guarded  the  dignity, 
of  the  prince  by  whom  he  imagined  that  he  had  been  unjustly  and  unkindly 
treated. 

The  embassy  was  the  most  magnificent  that  England  had  ever  sent  to 
any  foreign  court.  Twelve  men  of  honourable  birth  and  ample  fortune, 
some  of  whom  afterwards  filled  high  offices  in  the  State,  attended  the  missioo 
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at  their  ovm  chnrgi'.  Each  of  lliem  hnd  his  own  carriasc,  his  nvi-a  hono^  " 
and  liis  own  irain  of  servants.  Two  less  wealthy  persons,  who,  in  diffelent 
ways,  attained  great  note  in  literature,  were  of  the  compsny.  Rapin,  whiKe 
history  of  England  might  have  been  found,  a  century  ngn,  in  every  libraif. 
n-as  the  preceptor  of  (lie  ambassador's  eldest  son.  Lord  Woodstock.  Prior 
was  Secretary  of  legation.  His  qoick  paitii,  hbt  industry,  his  polileness,  luid 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  marked  him  out  as  eminentljr 
fitted  for  diplomatic  employment.  He  had,  liovrever,  found  much  difficulty  in 
overcomingan  odd  prcjudicewhich  his  chief  hnd  conceived  againsihim.  Pott- 
land,  with  good  nnlmal  abilities  and  great  eiipcrtnesa  in  husiiiess,  was  no 
scholar.  He  111'!  prolmbly  never — d —  "— -lish  book  ;  but  he  had  a  genEtal 
notion,  iinha;.|iLly  liut  ino  well  f       di  tbeu-its  and  pnets  wlio  congre- 

galed  at  Will'-,  mitl-  n  niosl  pro ^  ;  entious  set  ;  and,  being  hinuelf 

a  man  of  orth'i.!<ii  opinions  and  regul.  :,  he  was  not  disposed  to  girehii 
confidence  tc  uia-  wliom  he  supposed  1  '  ribald  scoffer.  Prior,  with  much 
address,  and  perhaps  with  the  help  of  :  hypocrisy,  completely  reniov«il 

this  unfavouiable  impresaiotL      He  . ->  i  -.. 

quoted  the  New  Testament  appositely 

of  popeiy,  and,  by  way  of  a  deci-.iv  ,  ■^nve  inp  cieniiiiion  oi  ■  irtic 

Church  from  the  nlii,  ■  ',-''.  \,\\.\.  ,.:,■'  ■  ;■  ■!  ■■  :,■■,  "I  am  glad, 
Mr  Prior,  to  find  >■■  .  .       ,    ,     .  ,,  ,,,  ^^^^  ^ 

alheisl."   "  Anallii.i-  ^  I  1  k'sdyour 

Lordship  to  entertain  such  a  suspicion  ?  "  "  Why,"  said  I'ortland,  "  I  knew 
that  you  were  a  poet ;  and  I  lonk  it  fur  pmnred  thai  you  liiii  mil  believe  in 
God."  "  My  lord,"  said  Ihe  wit,  "  you  do  us  poels  ihe  greatest  injustice. 
Of  all  people  we  are  the  farthest  from  atheism.  For  the  atheists  do  not 
even  worship  the  true  God,  whom  the  rest  of  mankind  acknowledge  ;  and 
we  are  always  invoking  and  hymning  false  gods  whom  everybody  else  has 
renounced."  This  jest  will  be  perfectly  imeliigilile  to  all  who  rememlier  the 
eternally  recurring  allusions  to  Venus  and  Minerva,  Mars,  Cutiid  and  Apollo, 
which  were  meant  to  l>e  the  ornaments,  and  are  the  blemishes,  of  Prior's 
compoMtions.  But  Portland  «'as  much  puzzled.  However,  he  declaied 
him.self  satisfied ;  and  the  young  diplomatist  withdreu",  iaaghing  to  think 
with  how  little  learning  a  man  might  shine  in  courts,  lead  armies,  negotiate 
treaties,  obtain  a  coronet  and  a  garter,  and  leave  a  forlune  of  half  a  million. 
The  dlizens  of  Paris  and  the  courtiers  of  Versailles,  though  more  accus- 
tomed than  the  Londoners  to  magnificent  pageatitry,  allowed  that  no  minis- 
ter from  any  foreign  stale  had  ever  made  so  superb  an  appearance  as  Portland. 
His  horses,  his  liveries,  his  plate,  were  unrivalled.  His  state  carriage, 
drawn  by  eight  fine  Nenpolilan  greys  decorated  with  orange  ribands,  was 
specially  admired.  On  the  day  of  his  public  entry  the  streets,  the  bal- 
conies, and  the  windows  were  crowded  with  spectators  along  a  line  of  three 
miles.  As  he  passed  over  the  bridge  on  which  the  staloe  of  Henry  IV. 
stands,  he  was  much  amused  by  hearing  one  of  the  crowd  exclaim  : 
"  Was  it  not  this  gentleman's  master  that  we  burned  on  this  very  bridge 
eight  years  ago?"  The  Ambassador's  hotel  was  constantly  thronged  from 
morning  1o  night  by  visitors  in  plumes  and  embroidery.  Several  tables 
were  sumptuously  spread  every  day  under  his  roof;  and  every  English 
traveller  of  decent  station  and  character  wa.s  welcome  to  dine  (here.  The 
board  at  which  the  master  of  the  house  presided  in  persin,  and  at  which 
he  entertained  his  most  distinguished  guests,  was  said  to  be  more  luxurious 
than  that  of  any  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  For  there  the  most  ex- 
qiiLsite  cookery  of  Fiance  was  set  olT  by  a  certain  neatness  and  comfort 
which  then,  as  now,  peculiarly  belonged  to  England.  During  the  banquet 
the  room  was  filled  with  people  of  fashion,  who  went  to  see  the  grandees 
eat  and  drink.     The  expense  of  all  this  splendour  and  hospitality  was  enor- 
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mcus,  and  was  exa^erated  by  report.  The  cost  to  the  English  government 
really  was  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  five  months.  It  is  probable  that  the 
ojiulent  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  mission  as  volunteers  laid  out 
nearly  as  much  more  from  their  private  resources. 

The  malecontents  of  the  coffeehouses  of  London  murmured  at  this  pro- 
fusion, and  accused  William  of  ostentation.  But,  as  this  fault  was  never,  on 
any  other  occasion,  imputed  to  him  even  by  his  detractors,  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably attribute  to  policy  what  to  superficial  or  malicious  observers  seemed 
to  be  vanity.  He  probably  thought  it  important,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  the  West,  to 
hold  high  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which  he  wore.  He  well  knew,  indeed, 
that  the  greatness  of  a  prince  docs  not  depend  on  piles  of  silver  bowls  and 
chargers,  trains  of  gilded  coaches,  and  multitudes  of  running  footmen  in 
brocade,  and  led  horses  in  velvet  housings.  But  he  knew  also  that  the  sub- 
jects of  Lewis  had,  during  the  long  reign  of  their  magnificent  sovereign,  been 
accustomed  to  see  power  constantly  associated  with  pomp,  and  would  hardly 
believe  that  the  substance  existed  unless  they  were  dazzled  by  the  trappings. 

If  the  object  of  William  was  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  French 
people,  he  completely  succeeded.  The  stately  and  gorgeous  appearance 
which  the  English  embassy  made  on  public  occasions  was,  during  some 
time,  the  general  topic  of  conversation  at  Paris.  Portland  enjoyed  a  popu- 
larity which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  extreme  unpopularity  which  he  had 
incurred  in  England.  The  contrast  will  perhaps  seem  less  strange  when  we 
consider  what  immense  sums  he  had  accumulated  at  the  expense  of  the 
English,  and  what  immense  sums  he  was  laying  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French.  It  must  also  be  rememl)ered  that  he  could  not  confer  or  corre- 
spond with  Englishmen  in  their  own  language,  and  that  the  French  tongue 
was  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his  native  Holland.  He,  there- 
fore, who  here  was  called  greedy,  niggardly,  dull,  brutal,  whom  one  English 
nobleman  had  described  as  a  block  of  wood,  and  another  as  just  capable  of 
carrying  a  message  right,  was  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  France  considered  as 
a  model  of  grace,  of  dignity,  and  of  munificence,  as  a  dexterous  negotiator 
and  a  finished  gentleman.  He  was  the  better  liked  because  he  was  a  Dutch- 
man. For,  though  fortune  had  favoured  William,  though  considerations  of 
policy  had  induced  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  acknowledge  him,  he  was  still, 
in  the  estimation  of  that  Court,  an  usurper  ;  and  his  English  councillors  and 
captains  were  perjured  traitore  who  nchly  deserved  axes  and  halters,  and 
might,  perhaps,  get  what  they  deserved.  But  Bentinck  was  not  to  l)e  con- 
founded with  Leeds  and  Marlborough,  Orford  and  Godolphin.  He  had 
broken  no  oath,  had  violated  no  law.  lie  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  House 
of  Stuart ;  and  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties 
to  his  own  country  and  his  own  master  entitled  him  to  respect.  The  noble 
and  powerful  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  honour  to  the  stranger. 

The  Ambassador  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at 
St  Cloud,  and  by  the  Dauphin  at  Meudon.  A  Marshal  of  France  was 
charged  to  do  the  honours  of  Marli ;  and  Lewis  graciously  expressed  his 
concern  that  the  frosts  of  an  ungenial  spring  prevented  the  fountains  and 
flower  beds  from  appearing  to  advantage.  On  one  occasion  Portland  was 
distinguished,  not  only  by  being  selected  to  hold  the  waxlight  in  the  royal 
bedroom,  but  by  being  invited  to  go  within  the  balustrade  which  surrounded 
the  couch,  a  magic  circle  which  the  most  illustrious  foreigners  had  hitherto 
found  impassable.  The  Secretary  shared  largely  in  the  attentions  which 
were  paid  to  his  chief.  The  Prince  of  Conde  took  pleasure  in  talking  with 
him  on  literary  subjects.  The  courtesy  of  the  aged  Bossuet,  the  glory  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  was  long  gratefully  remembered  by  the  young  neretic. 
Boileau  had  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  exchancc  a  friendly  greeting 
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with  the  a5|jiriiii;  novice  who  had  fldmiaislerrf  lo  him  a  discipUnc  na  severe 
■shehadailmjiiisitrod  to  Quinault.  Thegreal  King  himself  wnnnly  praised 
Prior's  manntts  :ind  conversalion,  a  circumiitance  ifilieli  will  be  ihoughE  ic> 
maikable  ivlu-n  it  i'.  i emembered  that  His  Majesty  wss  an  excellmi  intxlcl 
and  an  exi.i'tlL:iii  judge  uf  gctUlemnnlike  deportment,  and  thai  Prior  li.ul 
passed  his  bu>lirjod  in  drawitij;  corks  at  a  lavern,  and  his  early  manhood  in 
the  seclusion  of  ,i  college.  The  Secretaiy  tUd  not  however  carry  his  polite- 
ness 50  lar  .i-  I.J  refrain  (mm  itssertinc,  cm  proper  occasions,  the  dignity  uf 
his  country  and  i>f  his  master.  lie  lookeil  coldly  tin  the  iwenty-oiic  ceie- 
hraled  pictuiei  m  whith  !-  "-""  '••"'  "Tiresenled  on  the  ceiling  of  tht 
gallery  of  Viuillc.-,  the  pif  When  he  was  sneeriagiy  askeil 

whether  Keiisinylnn   I'al.ic  f  such  decorations,  he  atiiU'cr^i 

with  spirit  and  jiropritly  lie  memorials  of  the  greai  lliingi 

which  my  mmer  lini  done  in  mauy  places  ;  but  not  in  hii 

Great  aa  was  the  sucoes  of  I  here  was  one  drawback.  Jaiiic% 

was  still  nl  St  Germainaj  ick  King  were  pnlbei'ed  a  muck 

Court  and  Council,  a  Gi  y  .Seal,  a  crowd  of  gaiieis  and 

collars,  white  slaves  and  ^  ,         :  (he  pleaiur«which  the  markttl     i 

attentions  of  ihe  French  pm  id  g         «s  gave  lo  Portland,  Mas  [u  Ijc    ' 

set  oir  Ihe  vexation  which  he  lell  whm  »..<i Jl-elon  cruEi^ed  liis  jialli  with  the 
busy  look  of  a  real  Secretary  of  State.  But  il  was  with  tmolious  far  deeper 
Ihat  the  Ambassador  saw  on  the  terraces  and  in  the  antechambers  of 
Versailles  men  who  had  been  deeply  implicaicd  in  plots  against  Ihe  life  of 
his  master.  He  expressed  his  indignation  tomllyaiid  vehemently.  ''  I  hope.'' 
he  said,  "that  there  is  no  design  in  this  ;  that  lhe!,e  wretches  are  not  pur- 
posely thrust  in  my  way.  When  they  come  iienr  me  all  my  blood  runs  back 
in  my  veins.''  His  wonis  were  reported  lo  Lewis.  Lewis  employed  IJoufflets 
to  smooth  niatlers;  and  Boufflers  took  occasion  lo  sa^  something  on  the  sub- 

{'ect  as  if  from  himself.  Portland  easily  divined  tliat  in  talking  with  liouftleis 
le  was  really  taiklni'  with  Lewis,  and  eagerly  seized  the  uppurlmiiiy  of  re- 
presenting the  expediency,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  rcniovmi'  James  to  a 
greater  distance  from  England.  "Itwasnol  conleiiiplated.  Marshal,"  he 
said,  "  when  we  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  in  Brabant,  tliat  a  palace  in  the 
tuburlisor  Paris  was  to  continue  to  lie  an  asylum  forouttaus  and  mtirdcters." 
"Nay,  my  Lord,"  said  Boufflers,  uneasy  doubtless  on  hisown  accouut,  "you 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  assert  that  I  gave  you  any  [iledce  that  King  James  would 
be  reifuired  to  leave  France.  You  aretoohonounbteaman,  youare  too  much 
my  fnend,  lo  say  any  such  thing."  "  It  is  true,"  answered  Portland,  "  that 
I  did  nol  insist  on  a  positive  promise  from  you  ;  but  remember  what  pasw^. 
1  proposed  that  King  James  should  retire  to  Rome  or  Modcna.  Then  you 
su^ested  Avignon  ;  and  I  asGented.  Certainly  my  regard  for  you  mokes 
me  very  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  would  give  you  liain.  Bui  my  master's 
interests  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  friends  that  I  have  in  Ihe  world  put 
tc^ether.  I  must  lei!  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  all  llial  pas.sed  between 
us  ;  and  I  hope  that,  when  I  tell  him,  you  will  be  present,  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  beat  wltnei^s  that  I  have  not  put  a  single  word  of  mine  into 
your  mouth." 

When  Boufilers  had  argued  and  expostulated  in  vain,  Villeroy  was  sent 
on  the  same  errand,  but  iiad  no  better  success.  A  few  days  later  Porlland 
had  a  long  private  audience  of  Lcwi&  Lewis  declared  tliat  he  was  deter- 
mined toKecp  his  woril,  to  preserve  the  jieace  of  Europe,  lo  abstain  from 
everything  which  could  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  England  ;  hut  that,  as 
a  man  of  honour,  as  a  man  of  humanity,  he  could  not  refuse  shelter  to  an 
nnforliinale  King,  his  own  first  cousin.  Portland  replied  that  nobody  ques- 
tioned his  Majesty's  good  faith ;  but  that  wliilc  Saint  Germains  was  occupied 
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by  lis  present  inmate^  it  would  be  beyond  even  Ilia  Mnjesly's  power  topre- 
vcnl  Eternal  plotting  between  them  and  the  malecontenl<i  on  the  other  -.ide 
of  the  Slraiio  of  Etover,  and  that,  while  such  plotting  went  on,  ihe  peace 
must  ncce*iari[y  be  insecure.  The  question  was  reallynol  one  of  humnniiy. 
ll  waj  not  asked,  it  was  not  wished,  that  James  should  be  left  destitute. 
Nay,  ihe  Kngti!ih  government  was  willing  to  allow  him  an  income  larger 
than  ihal  which  he  derived  from  the  niuniiicenec  of  Frnnce.  Fifty  Ihous-ind 
l^ounds  a  year,  to  which,  in  strictness  of  law  he  bad  no  right,  awaited  hU 
acceptance,  if  he  would  only  move  to  a  greater  dislaiice  from  the  couutrr 
which,  while  he  was  near  it,  coald  never  be  at  te>l.  If,  in  such  circum- 
stances, he  refused  lo  move,  this  was  the  strongest  rroson  for  believing 
that  he  could  not  safely  be  sufTered  to  stay.  The  fad  that  he  thought 
the  diflereuce  between  residing  at  .St  Ccrmains  and  reading  at  Avignoti 
woilli  more  than  fifty  thousand  a  year  sufficiently  proved  that  he  hat! 
not  relini|uished  the  hope  of  licing  restored  lo  his  throne  liy  means  of  a 
reliullion  ur  uf  something  worse.  Lewis  answered  that  on  that  jioint 
his  rcMilulioii  was  unatleralite.  He  never  would  compel  his  micsl  and 
kinMnaii  to  depart.  "There  is  another  mailer,"  said  f'cirtbmr,  "alxjul 
which  I  li.-ivc  fcit  it  my  duty  lo  make  representations.  I  mean  Ihe 
coiinlenaiice  given  to  the  assassins."  "  I  know  nothing  about  a.ssassins,"  said 
l.cn'is.  "  Of  course, "  answered  Ihe  Ainbas.sailor,  "your  Mnjesty  knows 
iiothmg  about  such  men.  At  least  your  Majtsly  does  nut  kn<j«'  Iheni  for 
what  they  are.  liiit  I  can  point  Ihem  out,  and  can  fumtsh  ample  proofs  of 
Ihelt  gui'lt."  lie  then  named  Berwick.  For  the  Eni;lisli  government, 
which  boil  been  willing  to  make  large  allowances  for  Berwick's  jieculiar 
po<lli<in  ns  long  :is  he  ccHifined  himself  lo  acts  of  open  and  manly  hostility, 
conceived  ihal  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  la  indulgence  by  becoming  privy 
lo  the  Assassination  I'liil.  This  man,  Portland  said,  constantly  haunted 
Versailles.  Barclay,  whose  guilt  was  of  a  still  deeper  dye;  —Barclay,  the 
chief  ciiin  rivet  of  the  munlerouH  ambuscade  of  Tumham  Green. — had  found 
ill  Krnnce.  not  only  an  asylum,  but  an  honourable  military  position.  The 
monk  whi)  was  sometimes  called  Harrison  and  sometimes  went  by  the  alias 
of  Jcihnsoa  but  who,  whether  Harrison  or  Johnson,  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  must  bloodthirsty  of  ^relay's  accumptices,  was  now 
eunifortably  settled  as  prior  ofa  religious  house  in  France.  Lewis  denied  or 
evaded  all  ihese  charges.  "I  never,"  he  said,  "heard  of  your  Harrison. 
.\a  to  llarclny,  he  certainly  once  had  a  company  ;  bill  it  hoi  been  disbanded  ; 
and  what  has  become  of  him  I  do  not  know,  ll  is  line  Ihal  Berwick  was 
in  London  lowanU  Ihe  close  of  1695  ;  but  he  was  ifiere  only  for  the  pur- 
jHise  of  ascerluinini;  whether  a  descent  on  England  was  practicable  :  anil  I 
am  confident  that  he  was  no  party  to  any  cruel  and  dishonourable  design." 
In  truth  Lewis  had  a  slrong  jiersonal  motive  for  ilefendini^  Berwick.  'Flie 
^uilt  of  Berwick  as  respected  the  Assassination  I'lol  does  not  appear  lo  have 
extended  beyond  connivance  ;  and  lo  the  extent  of  connivance,  liCiris  him- 
self was  guilty. 

Thus  the  audience  terminated.  All  that  was  left  to  Portland  was  lb 
announce  ihal  the  exiles  must  make  their  choice  between  Saint  Gettnains 
mid  lifly  thousand  a  year  ;  that  the  protocol  of  Kyswick  bound  the  English 
i;oveninieni  lo  [By  lo  Mary  of  Modcna  only  what  the  law  gave  her;  tliat 
the  law  gave  her  itulhing  :  thai  consequently  the  Knglish  government  was 
liuuiid  lo  nothing  ;  anil  that,  while  slie,  her  husband,  and  her  child  remained 
wliere  they  wcn>,  .-ihe  should  liave  nothing.  It  was  hoped  that  ihis  an- 
nouiicemeiil  would  produce  a  considerable  elfect  even  in  James's  household  ; 
nnd  indeed  some  of  his  hungry  courtiers  and  priests  seem  lo  have  thought  the 
chance  of  a  restoration  so  small  that  it  would  be  alMurd  to  refiise  a  splendid 
iiicumc,  though  coupled  with  a  condition  which  might  make  that  unall 
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chance  lomewhut  tmilleT.  Bat  it  it  certain  th^tl,  if  Ihere  was  murmunna 
among  the  Jacobilc*.  it  was  diaregarded  by  James.  He  «'ai  fully  resolved 
not  to  move,  and  was  only  confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  learning  tlmt  he 
was  regaiiied  by  tlie  usurper  aa  a  dangeTous  neighbour.  Lewit  paid  so 
nrach  rc|raid  to  Portland'a  complaints  as  to  intimate  to  Middleton  a  rcijueit, 
equivalcDt  to  a  coinmnnil,  that  the  Lords  and  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
TCtinne  of  the  banished  King  of  England  would  not 
days  on  which  the  representative  of  the  actual  King 

But  at  other  places  there  was  r ~'  '      ■"  "~   — 

have  produced  several  dueU,  if 
from  shunning  such  cncountem, 
thwarting  his  benefactor's  wish 
bansador  in  embarrauing 


I 


ing  on  his  boots  for  a  run  with  the 
itijormed  that  King  James  meant  to 
stay  at  home.  Another  day,  when 
haviite  some  sport  with  (he  royal  s 
Grand  Huolsman  that  King  Jame*  i 
vous    without  any  notice.      Melforl 

'  '  the  young  noblemen    and    genllei 


Versailles  on 

;xpccted  there. 

risk  of  an  encounter  which  might 

European  war.     James  indeed,   far 

nvc  taken  a  pervcne  pleasure  in 

c  peace,  and  in  placing  the  Alt' 

day  his  Excellency,  trtiile  draw- 

.,.hin's  celebi-ated  wolf  pack,  was 

>f  the  party,  and   was  forced  to 

rilxcellency  had  set  his  heart  on 

undi.  he  wai  infamied  by  the 

probably  come  lo  llic  rendef 

particularly  active  in  laying 

;men  of  the   '  "" 


The 


Frince  of  Wales  was  mote  than  once  placed  in  such  i 
that  they  could  scarcely  avoid  passing  close  lo  him.  Were  Iliey  lo 
lalutehim?  Were  they  to  stand  erect  and  covered  while  everybody  elae 
saluted  him  ?  No  Engliahrfian  lealous  for  (he  Bill  of  Rigbls  and  Ihe  Pro- 
teslani  religion  would  willingly  do  anything  which  could  be  construed  into 
an  act  of  homage  to  a  Popish  pretender.  Yet  no  good-natured  and  generous 
man,  however  firm  in  his  Whig  principles,  would  wiKiogly  ofTcr  aiiylhing 
which  could  look  like  an  affroiil  to  an  innocent  and  a  most  nnforlunatc  child. 

Meanwhile  other  matters  of  grave  importance  claimed  Portland's  alien- 
TlH  Spin.  ''""'  '^^^'^  *>^  '>'!'  matter  in  particular  about  which  ihe  French 
(ilivKcn  minislersanxiously  expected  him  to  say  something,  but  about  which 
*"  he  observed  strict  silence.     How  to  interpret  that  silence  Ihey 

scarcely  knew.  They  were  certain  only  tlial  it  could  not  be  Ihe  effect  of 
unconcern.  They  were  well  assured  that  (he  subject  which  he  so  careiiilly 
avoided  was  never,  during  (wo  waking  hours  (i^lher,  out  of  his  thoughts 
or  out  of  the  ihoughta  of  his  master.  Nay,  there  was  not  in  all  Christendom 
a  single  politician,  from  the  greatest  ministers  of  state  down  to  the  silliest 
newsmongers  of  cofTeehouses,  who  really  feit  (hat  indifference  which  the 
prudent  Ambnssailor  of  England  affected.  A  momentous  event,  which  had 
during  many  years  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  probable,  was 
now  certain  and  near.  Charles  (he  Second  of  Spain,  the  last  descendant  in 
the  male  line  of  (lie  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  would  soon  die  without 
posterity.  Who  would  (hen  be  the  heir  to  his  many  kingdoms,  dukedoms, 
counties,  lordships,  acquired  in  different  ways,  held  by  different  titles  and 
sabiect  to  different  laws?  That  was  a  question  about  which  jurists  differed, 
and  which  it  was  not  likely  that  iurisls  would,  even  if  they  were  unanimous, 
be  suffered  to  decide.  Among  the  claimants  were  the  mightiest  sovereigns 
of  the  Continent :  there  was  little  chance  that  they  would  submit  to  any 
arbitration  bvil  thai  of  the  sword  ;  and  it  could  not  be  hoped  that,  if  they 
appealed  l»  the  sword,  other  potentates  who  had  no  pretension  to  any  part 
of  the  disputed  inheritance  would  long  remain  neutral.  For  there  was  in 
Western  Europe  no  government  which  did  not  feel  that  i(s  own  prosperity, 
dignity  aod  security,  mi<;ht  depend  on  the  event  of  the  contest. 

It  is  true  that  tlie  empire,  which  had  in  the  preceding  century,  threatened 
both  France  and  England  with  subjugation,  had  of  hite  been  of  hardly  so 
1.   .    ^  ^^  Duchy  of  Savoy  or  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
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But  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  fate  of  that  empire  was  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  paralytic  helplessness  and  drowsi- 
ness of  the  body  once  so  formidable  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  deficiency  of 
the  natural  elements  of  power.  The  dominions  of  the  Catholic  King  were 
in  extent  and  in  population  superior  to  those  of  Lewis  and  of  William  united. 
Spain  alone,  without  a  single  dependency,  ought  to  have  been  a  kingdom 
of  the  first  rank  ;  and  Spain  was  but  the  nucleus  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  outlying  provinces  of  that  monarchy  in  Europe  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  three  highly  respectable  states  of  the  second  order.  One  such  state 
might  have  been  formed  in  the  Netherlands.  It  would  have  been  a  wide 
expanse  of  cornfield,  orchard,  and  meadow,  intersected  by  navigable  rivers 
and  canals.  At  short  intervals,  in  that  thickly  peopled  and  carefully  tilled 
region,  rose  stately  old  towns,  encircled  by  strong  fortifications,  embellished 
by  fine  cathedrals  and  senate-houses,  and  renowned  either  as  seats  of  learning 
or  as  seats  of  mechanical  industry.  A  second  flourishing  principality  might 
have  been  created  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  out  of  that  well  watered 
garden  of  olives  and  mulberry  trees  which  spreads  many  miles  on  every  side 
of  the  great  white  temple  of  Milan.  Yet  neither  the  Netherlands  nor  the 
Milanese  could,  in  physical  advantages,  vie  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  a  land  which  nature  had  taken  pleasure  in  enriching  and  adorning, 
a  land  which  would  have  been  paradise,  if  tyranny  and  superstition  had  not, 
during  many  ages,  lavished  all  their  noxious  influences  on  the  bay  of  Cam- 
pania, the  plain  of  Enna,  and  the  sunny  banks  of  Galesus. 

In  America  the  Spanish  territories  spread  from  the  Equator  northward 
and  southward  through  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  far  into  the  temperate 
zone.  Thence  came  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  in  all  the  mints,  and 
curiously  wrought  in  all  the  jewellers'  shops  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thence 
came  the  finest  tobacco,  the  finest  chocolate,  the  finest  indigo,  the  finest 
cochineal,  the  hides  of  innumerable  wild  oxen,  quinouina,  coffee,  sugar. 
Either  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  or  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  would,  as  an 
independent  state  with  ports  open  to  all  the  world,  have  been  an  important 
member  of  the  great  community  of  nations. 

And  yet  the  aggregate,  made  up  of  so  many  parts,  each  of  which  separately 
might  have  been  powerful  and  highly  considered,  was  impotent  to  a  degree 
which  moved  at  once  pity  and  laughter.  Already  one  most  remarkable 
experiment  had  been  tried  on  this  strange  empire.  A  small  fragment, 
hardly  a  three-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  in  extent,  hardly  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  whole  in  population,  had  been  detached  from  the  rest,  had  from  that 
moment  begun  to  display  a  new  energy  and  to  enjoy  a  new  prosperity,  and 
was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  far  more  feared 
and  reverenced  than  the  huge  mass  of  which  it  had  once  been  an  obscure 
corner.  What  a  contrast  between  the  Holland  which  Alva  had  oppressed 
and  plundered,  and  the  Holland  from  which  William  had  sailed  to  deliver 
England  !  And  who,  with  such  an  example  before  him,  would  venture  to 
foretell  what  changes  might  be  at  hand,  if  the  most  languid  and  torpid  of 
monarchies  should  be  dissolved,  and  if  every  one  of  the  members  which  had 
composed  it  should  enter  on  an  independent  existence  ? 

To  such  a  dissolution  that  monarchy  was  peculiarly  liable.  The  King, 
and  the  King  alone,  held  it  together.  The  populations  which  acknowledged 
him  as  their  chief  either  knew  nothing  of  each  other,  or  regarded  each  other 
with  positive  aversion.  The  Biscayan  was  in  no  sense  the  countr3mian  of 
the  Valencian,  nor  the  Lombard  of  the  Biscayan,  nor  the  Fleming  of  the 
Lombard,  nor  the  Sicilian  of  the  Fleming.  The  Arragonese  hzd  never 
ceased  to  pine  for  their  lost  independence.  Within  the  memory  of  many 
persons  still  living  the  Catalans  had  risen  in  rebellion,  had  entreated 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth  of  France  to  become  their  ruler  with  the  old  title  of 
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Counl  of  linrcclon,!,  and  had  aclii:illy  sworn  fcally  to  iiim.  Before  itie 
Catalans  had  been  [|iiieied,  the  Neapolitans  had  taken  ;xrm5,  li:id  abjured 
their  Jbreign  ma^itfr,  iiad  uroclttinied  tbeir  city  a  repulilic,  and  haii  eleeleds 
Doge.  Intlie  Neiv  World  the  small  caste  of  bom  Spaniard.^wliich  had  the 
endmiveerjiiiinciiL  of  ]Kiwer  and  dignity  was  holed  by  Creoles  and  Indinns 
Mestizos  aiul  Qiiadri«m..  The  Mexicans  especiallj- had  turned  their  eye* 
on  ft  chief '.\ 111)  l>ori-  \\k  name  snd  had  inherited  llie  blood  of  the  unhappy 
Montezuma.  I  \\w~  \\  Micmed  \\a<.  the  empire  against  whieh  Elizabeth  and 
Henry  the  I  ourtli  had  Icci)  searcely  able  lo  contend  would  not  improbably 
fall  to  piect-i  of  ii^^eil,  anil  that  the  tirsi  violcjil  sbodc  from  without  would 
scatter  the  ill-<emeiued  pa  '  '  '  '  ric  in  all  direclions. 

But,  (hoiiE^di  sHi-h  n  dts:  rron  for  the  Calalonian  or  ih« 

Fleming,  fiir  thi:  l^imhard  ^  "or  the  Mexican  or  the  Peruvian, 

the  thought  iif  II  na^  tortoT  <  (lie  Caslilian.    Coslile enjoyeil 

the  supreraa,  y  in  thai  gre  >cei  and  languaets.  Castile  seal 

out  govemtii.  in  lirussejji,  cxico,  Lima.     To  Castile  came 

Ebe  annual  ^^.ilkon',  ladet.  i  of  America.     In  Castile  were 

ostentatiou.li'  displayed  at  gn-Bt  fortunes  made  in  remote 

provinceshjohprtssionand.  Hileweicihe  Kinganilhisl.oim. 

There  stoc  I  ihe  stately  Escu  ilre  r,f  il,- i..  .i;i..    ..'li il  i, 

the  place  to  vihidi  distant  po—..-.^,.  .1,  ^mit  -m'   '  ■( 

some  with  dread  and  haired,  but  noni:  wilhoul  nn.Mi  ii  y 

of  the  house  had  indeed  departed,  ll  was  long  since  couriers  tearing  ordci's 
Itig  with  the  fate  of  kings  and  commonwealths  had  ri^lden  forth  from  those 
gloom]!  portals.  Militar]!  renown,  maritime  ascendency,  the  policy  onc« 
reputed  so  profound,  (he  wealth  oni^e  deemed  inexhaustible,  bad  passed 
away.  An  undisciplined  army,  a  rotting  licet,  an  inca]>ahle  council,  an 
empty  treasury,  were  all  that  remained  of  that  which  hail  licen  so  greai. 
Yet  the  proudest  of  nations  could  not  bear  to  part  even  with  the  nanie  and 
(he  shadow  of  a  supremacy  which  was  no  more.  All,  from  the  grandee  of 
lite  liii(  cla.<is  to  the  peasant,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  day  when 
I'lod  shoi.ld  ))e  pleased  to  take  (heir  king  to  himself.  Some  of  them  might  have 
a  predilection  (or  Germany  :  hut  such  predilections  were  iniljoidlnatc  to  a 
stronger  feeling.  The  paramount  object  was  the  integrity  of  the  empire  of 
which  Castile  was  (he  head  ;  and  the  prince  who  should  appear  to  be  most 
likely  lo  preserve  (liat  inlegrity  unviolaled  would  have  the  best  right  Id  the 
allegiance  of  every  tnie  Castilian. 

No  man  of  sense,  however,  out  of  Castile,  when  he  considered  the  nature 
of  the  inheritance  and  the  situation  of  the  claimants,  could  doubt  (ha(  n 
partition  was  inevitable.  Among  those  claimants  three  stood  pre-eminent, 
(he  Dauphin,  (he  Emperm-  Leopold,  and  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria. 

If  (he  question  had  been  simply  one  of  pedigiee,  (he  right  of  the  Dauphin 
would  have  been  incontestable.  Lewis  tlie  Fourteenth  had  marrjea  the 
Infanta  Maria  'i'heresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  (he  Fourth  and  sister  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Her  eldest  son,  (he  Douphm,  would  therefore,  in  tlie 
regular  course  of  things,  have  been  her  brother's  successor.  But  she  had, 
at  (he  lime  of  her  marriage,  reni>unced,  for  herself  and  her  posterity,  all 
precensioni  lo  the  Spanish  crown. 

To  that  renuDcialion  her  husband  had  assented.  It  had  been  niadc  an 
arlicle  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Pope  had  been  requested  In  give 
his  apostolical  sanction  (o  an  arrangement  so  important  to  (he  peace  of 
Europs ;  and  l^ewis  had  sworn,  by  everything  that  couM  bind  a  gcnllLman, 
a  king,  and  a  Christian,  by  Ins  honour,  by  his  lOyal  word,  by  the  canon  of 
tlie  Mass,  bythe  Holy  Gctfpels,  by  the  Cross  of  Christ,  that  he  would  hold 

to  transcribe  (he  wardi  of  (he  <ii£aE«iieiii  which  Lewis,  a  chivalruui 


dccroilalio 
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The  claim  of  the  Emperor  was  derived  from  his  motlicr  Mary  Anne, 
(lauijhlcr  of  Philip  the  Third,  and  aunt  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  could 
not  ihcnifore,  if  nearness  of  blnod  alone  were  ID  be  regarded,  come  into 
competition  with  ihe  claim  of  (lie  Dauphin.  But  the  claim  of  the  Emperor 
was  barred  by  no  renunciation.  The  rival  pretensions  of  the  great  Houses 
of  Itourlxin  and  Hnptliurg  furnished  all  Euro|)e  with  an  inexhaustible  subject 
of  discuuiun,  I'lautiiblt:  (opicK  were  nol  wantin);  to  llie  supporters  of  either 
cauMj.  The  imrtisiuij  of  llie  House  of  Austria  dwelt  on  the  sacredneits  of 
treaties  :  ihc  ]iarlisans  of  France  on  the  sacredness  of  birthright  Ilow,  it 
was  asked  on  one  side,  can  a  Chtintian  king  have  Ihe  effrontery,  the  im- 
piety, lo  insist  un  a  claim  which  he  has  with  such  solemnity  renounced  in 
the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  How,  it  u-as  asked  on  the  other  side,  can 
the  fundamental  laws  of  a  monarchy  be  annulled  by  any  authority  but  that 
of  Ihe  supreme  le^islatute?  The  only  body  which  was  competent  to  lake 
an-ay  from  ihe  children  of  tilaria  Theresa  llieir  hereditary  rights  was  the 
I'.irles,  The  Cortes  hail  not  ratified  her  renunciation.  TTiat  renunciation 
wa>  llictcfore  a  nullity  ;  an<1  no  sweating,  no  signing,  no  scaling,  could 
luiii  that  nullity  into  a  iv.ilily. 

Which  of  these  two  miglity  competitors  had  the  better  case  may  perjian* 
be  doubted.  What  could  nni  lie  doubted  was  that  neither  would  obtain  the 
prize  without  a  ktruugle  which  would  shake  the  world.  Nor  can  we  justly 
nhkme  cillier  for  reding  10  give  way  to  Ihe  other.  For,  on  this  occasion, 
the  chief  motive  wlijch  actuated  them  was,  not  greediness,  but  ihe  fear  of 
ailalioii  and  ruin.  I^wis,  in  resolving  to  put  everything  to  hazard 
vt  ihaii  sufTt'T  tlie  power  uf  the  Houu  of  Austria  to  l>e  doubled  ;  I.eo- 
pold,  in  dclcrniining  10  put  everything  to  hazard  mtlier  than  suffer  the  power 
of  llie  1  loiuic  of  Bourbon  to  be  doubled ;  merely  obeyed  the  law  of  self. 
]ireseivatian.  There  was  therefore  one  way,  and  one  alone,  by  wbieh  Ihe 
gn'at  woe  which  seemed  to  be  coming  on  Europe  could  be  averted.  Was 
it  piissible  Ihat  ihe  dispute  might  be  compromised?  Might  not  the  two 
uri'al  rivals  lie  induced  to  make  10  a  third  party  concessions  sucli  as  neither 
cuulil  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  to  the  other  ? 

'Hie  third  Jiarty,  to  whom  all  who  were  anxious  for  the  peace  of  Chris- 
lendom  looked  as  their  best  hope,  was  a  child  of  tender  age,  Joseph,  son  of 
llie  Elector  of  Bavaria.  His  mother,  the  Eleclress  Mary  Antoinette,  was 
Ihc  only  child  of  the  Emperor  Leopohl  by  Ins  finit  wife  Margaret,  a  younger 
sister  of  the  l^iieeii  of  Lewis  the  Eourteenlh.  I'nnce  Joseph  was,  therefore, 
nearer  in  litood  lo  Ihe  .Spanish  throne  than  hi&  grandladier  the  Emperor,  or 
than  the  sons  whuin  the  Kmperor  had  \fj  his  second  wife.  The  Infanta 
Margaret  had  indeed,  at  the  lime  of  her  marriage,  renounced  her  rights  lo 
ihe  kingdom  of  her  forefathers.  Bui  the  renunciation  wanle<t  many  formali- 
ties which  iiad  been  oluerved  in  her  sister's  case,  and  might  be  considered 
OS  caoeelled  by  Ihe  wilfof  Philip  the  Fourth,  whicli  had  declared  ihai, 
failing  his  issue  mate,  Mai^iet  bimI  Iter  posterity  would  be  entitled  to  inherit 
Ills  Crown.  The  partisans  of  France  held  that  the  Bavarian  claim  was  bet- 
ter than  the  Austrian  claim;  llie  partisans  of  Austria  held  that  ihe  Bavarian 
claim  wa^  lictler  Ihan  the  French  claim.  But  that  which  really  constituted 
the  strength  of  the  Bavarian  claim  was  the  weakness  of  the  Ilavarian  govern- 
nient.  The  Electoral  Prince  was  the  only  camlidatc  whose  -success  would 
alarm  iKibody  ;  woukl  not  make  it  necessary  for  any  power  to  raise  another 
regimenl,  to  man  another  frigate,  to  have  in  store  another  barrel  of  gun- 
powder. >le  was  iherefoie  the  favourite  candidate  of  prudent  and  peaceable 
men  in  every  country. 


without  Ihe  annilMt  <enipic.    "  Nnue,  LouU.  par  U  gnec 
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That  all  Eurnpc  was  divided  into  the  French,  the  AustiJan,  and  the 
Bavarian  foctioi^s,  Tiie  contests  of  these  r^tctiotis  were  doily  renewed  in 
every  place  where  men  eongregatcd,  from  Slockholm  to  Malta,  and  from 
Lisbon  lo  Smyrna.  But  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  conflict  was  lh«t 
which  raged  in  the  palace  or  the  Catholic  King.  Much  depended  on  him. 
For,  though  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  was  competent  lu  alter  by  his  sole 
authority  the  lav  winch  regolated  the  descent  of  the  Crown,  yet,  in  a  case 
in  which  the  law  was  doubtful,  it  was  probable  that  his  subjects  might  be 
disposed  to  accept  the  construction  which  he  might  put  upon  it,  and  to  sui>- 
port  the  claimant  whom  he  might,  either  by  a  soieniii  adoption  or  by  will, 
designate  as  the  rightful  hei:  i  in  Ihc  powur  of  the  reigning 

Sovereign  to  entrust  all  the  n™^'  nt  offices  in  liis  kingdom,  the 

govemment  of  all  the  provinces  lim  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 

World,  and  the  keys  of  all  his  ft  arsenals,  lo  persons  zchIquk  lor 

the  family  which  he  was  inclineu  i  It  was  difficult  to  xay  to  what 

extent  the  fate  of  whole  nations  i  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the 

officers  who,  at  ihe  lime  of  his  di  niglil  command  the  garrisons  of 

Barcelona,  of  Minis,  and  of  Namui 

The  prince  on  whom  so  mneh  de|  His  the  most  miserable  of  human 

beings.     In  old  time  he  would  hav  ;xposed  as  soon  as  he  came  into 

the  world  ;  and  lo  esr-ose  him  wou iive  licen  a  kindnesi.     From  his 

birth  a  blight  was  on  hi  *  body  and  on  his  mind.     With  difficulty  his 


\ 


imperceptible  spark  of  life  had  been  screened  and  fanned  into  a  dim  and 
Dickering  flame.  His  childhood,  except  when  he  could  be  rocked  and  ning 
Into  sickly  sleep,  was  one  long  piteous  wail.     Till  he  was  ten  years  old 


re  passed  on  the  laps  of  women  :  and  he  w  .  . 

to  stand  on  his  rickety  legs.  None  of  those  tawny  little  urchins,  clad  in 
rags  stolen  from  scarecrows,  whom  Murilio  loved  to  paint  liegging  or  rolling 
in  the  sand,  owed  less  to  education  than  this  despotic  ruler  of  thirty  millions 
of  subjects.  The  most  important  events  in  the  history  uf  his  own  kingdom, 
the  very  names  of  provinces  and  cities  which  were  among  liis  most  valuable 
possessions,  were  unknown  to  him.  It  may  well  be  doubled  whether  he 
was  aivare  that  Sicily  was  an  island,  that  Christopher  Columbus  had  dis' 
covered  America,  or  that  the  English  were  not  Mahometans.  In  his 
youth,  however,  though  loo  imbecik  for  study  or  for  bu^ness,  he  was  not 
incapable  of  being  amused.  He  shot,  hawked,  and  hunled.  He  enjo)'eil 
with  the  delight  of  a  true  Spaniard  two  delightful  spectacles,  a  horse  with 
its  bowels  gored  out,  and  a  Jew  writhing  in  the  fire.  The  time  came  when 
the  mighliest  of  instincts  ordinarily  wakens  from  its  repose.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  young  King  would  not  prove  invincible  to  female  attractions,  and 
that  he  would  leave  a  Prince  of  Astnrias  lo  succeed  him.  A  consort  wa< 
found  for  him  in  Ihe  royal  family  of  France  ;  and  her  beauty  and  grace  gave 
him  a  languid  pleasure.  He  liked  lo  adorn  her  with  jewels,  lo  see  her 
dance,  and  to  tell  her  what  sport  he  had  had  with  his  dogs  and  his  falcons. 
But  it  was  soon  whispered  that  she  was  a  wife  only  in  nnme.  She  died  ; 
and  her  place  was  supplied  by  a  German  princess  nearly  allied  to  the  Im- 
perial Houw.  But  the  second  marriage,  like  the  first,  proved  barren  ;  and, 
long  before  the  King  had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  politicians  of 
Europe  had  begun  to  take  it  for  granted  in  all  their  calculations  that 
he  would  be  the  last  descendant,  in  the  male  line,  of  Charies  the  Fifth. 
Meanwhile  a  sullen  and  abject  melancholy  took  possession  of  his  soul.  The 
diversions  which  had  been  the  serious  employment  of  his  youth  became  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  ceased  to  find  pleasure  in  his  nets  and  boar  spears,  tn 
the  fandango  and  Ihe  bullfight.  Sometimes  he  shut  himself  up  in  an  inner 
chamber  from  the  eyes  of  his  courtiers.  Sometimes  he  loitered  alone,  from 
stmtise  to  sunset,  in  the  dreaty  and  ni^ed  wilderness  which  surrounds  the 
f^sciiiial.     The  hours  which  he  did  not  waste  in  listless  indolence  were 
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divided  between  childish  .sports  and  childish  devotions.  He  delighted  in  rare 
animals,  and  still  more  in  dwarri.  When  neither  strange  i>euls  nor  little 
men  could  dispel  the  blach  thoughts  which  gatheredin  his  mind,  he  repealed 
Avesand  Credos:  he  ^vatked  in  processions :  sometimes  he  starved  himKlf; 
sometimes  he  whipped  liimscir.  At  lei^h  a  cum  plication  of  maladies  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  all  hisfacultiex.  Hii  Stomach  lailed :  nor  was  this  strange  : 
Kir  in  litin  the  malformation  of  the  jaw,  characteristic  of  his  family,  was  so 
seiioDS  thnt  he  could  not  masticate  his  luod ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
swallowing  ollas  and  sweetmeats  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  set  l>efore 
him.  While  nifTertng  from  indigestion  he  was  attacked  by  ague.  Eveiy 
lliiid  day  his  convulsive  tremblings,  his  dejection,  his  his  of  wandering, 
Rcemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  dissolution.  Ilismisery  was  increased 
l>y  the  knowledge  that  everyliody  nan  calculating  how  long  he  hod  to  live, 
aitd  wondering  what  would  become  of  his  kingdoms  when  he  should  be 
<lcad.  Tlie  stately  dignitaries  of  hi-  hunt^old,  the  physicians  who 
ministered  to  his  deceased  body,  the  divines  whose  liusincas  wasto  soothe  his 
not  less  diseased  mind,  the  very  wife  who  should  have  been  intent  on  those 
gentle  offices  by  which  female  tenderness  can  alleviate  even  the  misery  of 
hopeless  <lecay,  were  all  thinking  of  the  new  world  which  was  to  commence 
with  his  death,  arHl  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  see  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  embalmcr  if  they  could  have  been  cerlam  that  his  successor 
woulil  be  the  prince  whose  inlerest  thw  espoused.  As  y«  the  party  of  the 
ICmperor  Kecme<t  to  predominate.  Charles  had  a  faint  sort  of  preference 
for  the  House  of  Austria,  which  was  his  own  house,  and  a  faint  sort  of  anti- 
pathy to  the  Ilouicof  llourbon,  with  which  he  had  been  quarrelling,  he  did 
not  well  know  why,  ever  since  he  could  Tememl)er.  His  Queen,  whom  he 
(lid  not  love,  but  of  whom  he  stood  greatly  in  awe,  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  her  kinsman  the  Emperor ;  and  with  her  was  closely  leagued 
the  Count  of  Melgar,  Hereditary  Admiral  of  t'astilc  and  Prime  Minister. 

Such  was  the  stale  of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  at  the  lime 
when  Portland  had  his  first  public  audience  at  Versailles.  The  French 
ministers  were  certain  that  lie  tnust  be  constantly  thinking  about  that  ques- 
liim,  anil  were  therefore  jierplcxed  by  his  evident  determination  to  say 
nothing  about  it.  Tliey  watched  his  lips  in  the  hope  that  he  would  at  least 
let  fnll  some  unguarded  word  indicating  ihe  hopes  or  fears  entertained  by 
the  English  and  Putch  governments.  But  Portland  was  not  a  man  out  of 
whom  much  was  to  be  got  in  thai  way.  Nature  and  habit  co.operating  had 
made  him  the  best  keeper  of  secrets  in  Europe.  Lewis  therefore  directed 
Pomponne  and  Torcy,  two  ministers  of  eminent  ability,  who  had,  under 
himself,  the  chief  direction  of  foreign  affoirs,  to  introduce  the  subject  which 
the  discreet  confidant  of  William  seeme<l  studiously  to  avoid.  I'omponne 
and  'I'orcy  accordingly  repaired  to  the  En|;lish  embassy,  and  there  opened 
one  of  the  mo^t  remarkable  negotiations  recorded  in  the  annals  of  European 
diplomacy. 

The  two  French  statesmen  professed  in  their  master's  name  the  most 
earnest  desire,  not  only  that  the  peace  might  remain  unbroken,  but  that 
there  might  be  a  close  union  between  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  Ken6in|- 
ton.  One  event  only  seemed  likely  to  raise  new  troubles.  If  the  Catholic 
king  should  die  before  it  bad  been  settled  who  should  succeed  to  his  im- 
mense dominions,  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  nations, 
which  were  just  banning  to  breathe  after  an  exhausting  and  devastating 
stru^le  of  nine  years,  would  be  again  in  arms.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
was  therefore  de:tiraus  10  employ  the  short  inlei-val  which  might  still  remain, 
in  concerting  with  the  King  of  England  Ihe  means  of  preserving  the  tnn- 
quillity  of  the  world. 

I'lirlland  made  a  courteous  but  guarded  answer.     He  could  not,  he  said. 
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ptetume  lo  say  vxauily  wliat  WiUiam'ii  >eniiiacii(ii  were :  Iml  lliii  he  Liicir, 
lb>t  it  was  not  tolely  or  chiefly  by  Uie  sentioienli  or  the  K-ing  ii(  Kngkna 
llul  Ihe  policy  of  England  on  a  great  occBBion  would  be  legukleil.  llie 
islanders  must  aiic!  would  have  iheir  govcmiiient  adininistercil  accotiling  lo 
certain  maximi  which  they  held  tacred ;  and  or  those  maxims  thuy  field 
none  more  sabred  limn  ttui,  that  every  increuK  of  the  power  or  France 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  cxlrcme  jcalouiy. 

Fomponne  and  Toicy  answered  that  iheir  ninslcr  was  moM  desirous  to 
avoid  evervthing  uiiich  could  excile  Liie  jealousy  of  which  I'onland  liad 
HK>ken.  Bnt  wse  it  of  France  alune  that  a  nation  so  enlightened  a»  llie 
Ei^lilh  must  lie  jenlous  ?  that  Ihe  Waifs.  of  Austria  hnd 

oace  aspired  to  univeruJ  d_„ ,  Jfould  it  be  wUe  in  the  priiiua 

and  commonwealths  of  Euiwi  ■•  r  aid  for  the  purpoH!  of  rvciin- 

BtructinB  the  giijflnlic  monBTCli  j  slKleenlh  century,  bod  aectned 

likely  lo  overwhelm  lliem  alL! 

Portland  answered  that,  on  tlii»  sii  e  musl  lie  understood  lo  cxprcu 

only  the  opinions  of  a  private  man.  lad  honever  now  lived,  during 

some  years,  among  the  English,  oi  ^ved  himself  lo  be  pretty  well 

acquainted  with  iheir  temper.     Th  Id  not,  he  thought,   he  mnct) 

alarmed  by  any  augmenUtticm  of  pa ..'ich  Ihe  Emperor  might  obliiill. 

The  sea  was  their  element.  Traffic  by  sen  was  the  great  source  of  their 
wealth ;  ascendency  on  the  sea  the  great  object  of  tlieir  ambition.  Of  the 
Emperor  they  had  no  fear,  l''xtensive  as  was  the  ure.i  which  he  governed, 
he  had  not  a  frigate  on  the  water ;  and  they  cared  nothing  for  his  Pandours 
and  Croatians.  But  Fmnce  had  a  great  navy.  Tlte  balance  of  maritime 
power  was  what  would  lie  aniiously  watched  in  I>ondon  ;  and  the  balance 
of  maritime  power  would  not  lie  aflected  by  an  union  between  Spain  and 
Austria,  but  would  be  most  seriously  deranged  by  an  union  between  Spain 
and  France. 

Fomponne  and  Torcy  declnred  that  everything  should  lie  done  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  which  Portland  hnd  described.  It  was  not  contemplated, 
it  wa<i  not  wished,  that  France  and  Spain  should  be  united.  The  lAuphin 
and  his  eldest  son  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  waive  their  rights.  The 
younger  brothers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  Duke  of  Aiijou  and 
Charles  Duke  of  Berry,  were  not  named  :  but  Portland  perfectly  understood 
what  was  meant.  There  would,  he  said,  be  scarcely  less  alarm  in  KngtaiKl 
if  the  Spanish  dominions  devolved  on  a  grandson  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  than  if  (hey  were  annexed  to  the  Frencli  crown.  The  laudable 
nRection  of  Ihe  young  princes  for  their  country  and  their  Tamil)',  and  their 
profound  respect  foi'  the  great  monarch  from  whom  they  were  de'.cendcd, 
would  inevitably  determine  their  policy.  The  two  kingdoms  would  be  one  : 
the  two  navies  would  be  one ;  and  alt  other  slates  would  be  reduced  lo 
vassalage.  England  would  rather  see  the  Spanish  monarchy  added  lo  llie 
Emperor's  dominions  than  governed  by  one  of  the  younger  French  princes, 
who  would,  though  nominally  independent,  be  really  a  viceroy  of  France. 
But  in  truth  there  was  no  risk  that  the  Spanish  monarchy  would  be  added 
to  the  Emperor's  dominions.  He  and  his  eldest  son  the  Archduke  Joseph 
would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  lo  waive  their  rights  as  the  Dauphin  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  could  be;  and  thus  the  Austrian  claim  lo  the  disputed 
heritage  would  pass  to  the  younger  Arcbduke  Ciiarlea.  A  long  discussion 
followed.  Al  length  Portland  plainly  avowetl,  always  merely  as  bis  own 
private  opinion,  what  was  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  man  who  wislied 
lo  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  "  France  is  afraid,"  he  said,  "  of  every- 
thing which  can  increase  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  All  Europe  Is  afraid 
of  everything  which  can  increase  the  power  of  France,  Why  not  put  an 
end  to  all  these  uneasy  feelings  at  once,  Ity  agreeing  to  place  Ihe  Klecloral 
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I'lincc  or  Bavaria  on  ihe  lhione  of  Spain  ?  "  To  this  suggtslion  no  decisive 
answer  was  retunied.  The  conference  ended  ;  ajiil  a  courlti  stajled  for 
Kn|;1>n<1  with  a  despatch  informing  Wiltiam  of  what  had  passed,  and  soli- 
cilinc  futtbcT  instruct ioiiB. 

William,  wlio  wa.s  as  lie  hod  always  lieen,  \\\%  own  Secretary  fur  Foreign 
ARairs,  <1id  not  itiinii  it  necessary  to  disruss  the  contents  of  this  des]>atcli 
with  any  of  his  Knghsh  minislcra.  Hie  only  |)eTson  whom  he  consulted 
wai;  Heinsius.  I'onland  received  a  kind  letter  waimlv  ap|irovlng  all  llint 
lie  had  said  in  tlie  conference^  aiMl  directing  him  to  declare  lliat  the  English 
t;i>v(!mment  sincerely  wished  to  avert  ilie  calamities  which  were  but  too 
likely  to  follow  tlie  death  of  the  Rin^  of  -Spain,  and  would  therefore  be  pre- 
giarcil  tu  lake  into  serious  consideration  any  definite  plan  which  His  Most 
(.'hristiitn  Majesty  might  think  fit  lo  suggest.  "I  willown  to  you,"  William 
ivrote  10  his  friend,  "that  I  am  so  unwilling  to  be  again  at  war  dining 
the  short  lime  which  I  still  hai-c  lolive,  that  fwiU  omit  nothing  that  I  ran 
honestly  and  with  a  safe  conscience  do  for  the  putpo^ie  of  maintaining  peaix." 

William's  message  was  deiivereil  by  I'orlland  to  I^wis  at  a  private  audi- 
ence. In  a  few  days  I'omponnc  and  Torey  were  authorised  to  propose  a  jilan. 
'rhoy  fully  admitted  ihat  all  neighbouring  states  were  entitled  to  demand 
llie  strongest  security  against  the  uniim  i>?  the  French  and  iipanish  crowns. 
Such  security  should  be  given.  The  Spanish  government  might  be  re<[ueKleil 
to  choose  l>elween  Ihe  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  youth 
who  was  selected  would,  at  ihe  utmost,  l)e  only  fifteen  years  old,  andcouhl  not 
lie  supposal  10  have  any  very  deeply  rooted  national  prejudices.  He  should 
lie  sent  to  Madrid  without  French  atlendants,  should  be  e<lucaled  by  Span- 
iariK  should  liecomea  Spaniard.  It  was  absurd  10  imagine  that  such  a  prince 
would  lie  a  mere  viceroy  of  France.  Apprehensions  had  lieen  sometimes 
hinted  Ihat  a  liourbon,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  might  cede  hl'i  domi- 
nions in  the  Netherlands  to  the  head  of  his  family.  It  was  undoubtedly  im- 
portant to  England,  and  all  important  10  Holland,  that  Ihosc  provinces  should 
not  Wcome  a  p:irt  of  llie  French  monarchy.  All  danger  might  be  averted 
liy  making  them  over  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  now  governing 
ihem  asrepresentalive<if  Ihe  Catholic  King.  The  Dauphin  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  renounce  them  for  himself  and  for  all  his  descendants.  As  to  what 
concerned  trade,  England  and  Holland  had  only  to  say  wliat  they  desired, 
and  everythii^  in  reason  slioiilil  be  done  lo  give  tliem  satisfaction. 

As  ihis  plan  was,  in  the  main,  the  came  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
FreniA  tninister*  in  the  formci-  conference,  I'orliand  did  little  more  than 
repeat  what  he  had  then  said.  As  to  the  new  sclieme  rcspecling  the 
Netherlands,  he  shrewdly  propounded  a  dilemma  which  silenced  I'omponne 
nn<l  Totcy, 

if  renunciations  were  of  any  value,  the  Dauphin  and  his  posterity  weti 
excluded  from  llie  Spanish  succession;  and,  if  renunciations  were  of  no  value, 
it  was  idle  to  offer  England  and  Holland  a  renunciation  as  a  guamnlce 
amiiisl  a  great  danger. 

The  rrench  ministers  witlidrcw  to  make  their  report  to  their  master,  and 
soon  relumed  to  say  that  their  propouL>  had  been  merely  first  ihoughts,  that 
it  was  now  Ihe  turn  of  King  William  to  suceest  something,  and  that  what- 
ever he  might  surest  should  receive  ihe  fullest  and  fairest  consideration. 

And  now  Ihe  scene  of  ihe  negotiation  was  sliifted  from  Versailles  lo  Ken- 
sington. The  (Jouni  of  Tailanl  had  just  set  out  for  England  as  -nKCeMi 
Ambassador.  He  was  a.  fine  gentleman  :  he  was  a  brave  soldier  j  orTjiiinl'i 
and  he  was  as  yet  reputed  a  skilful  genera].  In  all  Ihe  arts  and  ^■■'*^- 
graces  which  were  prize<l  as  qualifications  for  diplomatic  missions  of  the 
highest  class,  he  ha<t  among  the  brilliant  arislocracy  to  which  he  belonged, 
no  superior  and  only  one  equal,  the  Marquess  of  Uarcourt,  who  was  entrusted 
wUh  liie  care  ofllic  interests  of  the  House  of  Bourl ion  at  Madrid, 
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Tallard  carneil  niLh  hira  inilnictions  cnrarully  fiamtd  tii  llic  French 
Foreign  Office.  lie  was  reminded  Ihalhissitoattannould  be  widdy  d iHcrent 
rram  [hat  of  his  predecessor!  who  bad  redded  in  England  bcrore  Chc  Revolu- 
tion. Even  his  predeoessots.  however,  had  considered  it  ns  their  duty  to 
study  the  lempcr,  not  only  of  the  Court,  hut  of  the  nation.  It  would  now 
be  more  than  ever  nccesiary  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  public  miiul. 
A  man  of  note  was  Hot  lo  be  slighted  merely  becam*  lie  was  out  of  ptacB. 
Such  a  man,  (viili  n  grent  name  in  the  country  and  a  sming  followine  in 
Pariiament,  misht  exercise  as  much  indueni^  on  the  politics  of  £n(;Iaiid,  and 
consequently  of  Europe,  as  any  minister.  Tbe  Amboisadoc  must  thereToie 
try  to>e  on  go<Ni  terms  wil>  •■■  j,^  .  :  out  ns  weli  as  with  those  who 

were  in.    To  Ihib  rule,  hon       '  il"  .  one  exception  whicli  he  must 

constantly  bear  in  mind.     W  id  pcRons  suspeeleil  of  plotting 

against  the  existing  govemm  appear  lo  have  any  CDnnectJon. 

They  must  not  be  admitted  ■— ■  The  English  people  evidently 

wished  to  be  at  rest,  and  hac  Moof  of  their  jucilic  disposition 

by  inustingon  the  re<Iuclion  ..  ie  sure  way  to  stir  up  jealousies 

'      '       '''  s  which  wert  ju^..  m  \  sleep  would  be  to  msike  the 


\ 


French  embassy  the  hcadquarlcra  of  obite  party.     It  would  be  » _. . 

in  Tallard  lo  say  and  to  charge  his  a,  .0  sny,  on  all  fit  occasions,  mid 

particularly  in  societies  where  membeisui  >,irl!ament  might  be  present,  Ib.il 
the  Most  Christian  King  had  never  been  an  enemy  of  Ihe  liberties  of  Eng- 
land. His  Majesty  had  indeed  hoped  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  10 
restore  his  cousin,  but  not  without  the  assent  of  the  nation.  In  the  origiual 
draft  of  the  instructions  was  a  curious  paragraph  which,  on  second  thoughts, 
it  was  determined  to  omit.  The  Ambassador  was  directed  to  take  proper 
opportunities  of  cautioning  the  English  against  a  standing  army,  a>i  the  only 
thing  which  could  really  be  fatal  lo  iheir  laws  and  liberties.  This  passage 
was  suppressed,  no  doubt,  because  it  occurred  to  Tomporne  and  Torey  that, 
Willi  whatever  approbation  the  English  might  listen  to  such  language  when 
uttered  by  a  demagogue  of  their  otvn  race,  they  might  be  very  differently 
affected  by  hearing  it  from  a  French  diplomatist,  and  might  think  that  there 
could  not  be  a  better  reason  for  arming,  than  that  Lewis  and  his  emissaries 
earnestly  wished  them  10  disarm. 

Tallard  was  instructed  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Everything,  Tie  was  told,  was  now  subjected  lo  the  scrutiny 
of  tliat  assembly  :  accounts  of  the  public  income,  of  the  public  expenditure, 
of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  were  regularly  laid  on  the  table  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  persons  who  would  supply  the  French  legation  with 
copious  information  on  all  these  subjects. 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  lo  be  mentioned  to  William 
at  a  private  audience.  I'aliard  was  fully  informed  of  all  that  hod  passed 
in  the  conferences  which  the  French  ministers  had  held  with  Portland ;  and 
was  furnished  with  all  the  arguments  that  the  ingenuity  of  publicists  could 
devise  in  favour  of  Ibe  claim  of  the  Dauphin. 

The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificenl  an  appearance  in  England  as 
the  English  embassy  had  made  in  France.  The  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  one  of  the  Rnest  houses  in  Saint  James's  Square,  was  taken  for 
Tallard.  On  the  day  of  the  public  entry,  all  the  streets  from  Tower  Hill 
to  Pall  Mall  were  crowded  with  gaiers  who  admired  the  painting  and  gild- 
ing of  his  Excellency's  carriages,  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his  horses,  and 
the  multitude  of  his  ruimine  footmen,  dressed  in  gorgeous  liveries  of  scarlet 
Nmnirket  and  gold  loce.  The  Ambassador  was  graciously  received  at  Ken- 
5J^^JlJi^_^  sington,  ami  was  invited  to  accompany  William  to  Newmarkel, 
luucrihc  where  the  largest  and  most  splendid  !>pring  Meeting  ever  known 
""''  was  about  lo  assemble.     The  attraction  must  be  supposed  lo  have 

been  great ;  for  the  risksof  the  journey  were  not  trifling.   Tlie  peace  had,  all 
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over  Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  tuTiii.it  cmwiia  of  old 
sii]<iiei3  into  marauders.*  Several  >nslocralical  equipages hnd  been  attacked 
even  ill  >lyde  I'ark.  Kvery  newspaper  contained  Monea  of  travellers  tfltipped, 
Imund.  and  flunj;  into  ditches.  One  dajr  the  Btislol  mail  was  tolibed  ;  an- 
other day  the  Dover  coach  ;  then  the  Norwich  wagEon.  On  Iluuntlov 
Heath  a  company  of  horsemen,  with  masks  on  theiriaces,  waited  for  the 
fireal  ]>eople  who  had  been  to  pay  their  court  to  the  King  at  Windsor. 
],nrd  Ussulston  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two  horses.  The  Duke  o(  Saint 
ADiani,  with  the  help  of  his  servants,  beat  ofT  the  assailants.  His  brother 
theDuke  orNorlhumherland,  less  slrongly  guarded,  Tell  into  their  handi. 
They  succeedeil  in  stopping  thirty  or  forty  coaclies,  andiodeoffwiiha  great 
liooty  in  guineas,  watches,  and  jewellery.  Nowhere,  however,  does  the 
peril  seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  on  the  Newmarket  road.  There  indeed 
robbery  was  oi^ni^cil  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  the  kingdom  lince  the  days 


of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.    A  fraternity  of  plunderers,  thirty  in 

■    r  according  to  the  lowest  esiimaie,  squatted,  nearWaltham  Cross, 

:  shades  olKpping  Forest,  and  built  themsetves  hiiis.  from  which  Ihey 


sallied  forth  wiih  sword  anil  pistol  to  bid  passengers  stand.  The  King  and 
Tdiinl  were  doubtless  too  well  attended  10  be  in  jeoiiardy.  But,  suoii  after 
tlicy  had  passed  the  dangerous  spot,  there  was  a  light  on  the  highway  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life.  A  warrsuit  of  the  Lord  Chicf^ustice  broke  up  the 
M.truiin  village  for  a  sliort  time  :  but  the  dispersed  thieves  soon  mustered 
again,  and  had  the  im|)udence  to  bid  defiance  to  the  aovemment  in  a  cartel 
signed,  it  was  said,  with  tlieir  icat  names.  1'he  civilpower  was  unable  to 
deal  with  this  frightful  evil.  It  was  iicces>ary  lli.it,  during  some  lime, 
cavnl^  slioukl  patrol  every  cveningon  the  roads  near  the  boundary  between 
M  iddlesex  and  ICssex. 

The  slate  of  those  roads,  however,  though  contemporaries  described  it  as 
dangerous  beyond  all  example,  did  not  deter  men  of  rank  and  fashion  from 
making  the  joyous  pilgrimage  to  Newmarket.  Half  the  Dukes  in  the  king- 
dom weie  there.  SlosI  of  the  chief  ministers  of  slate  swelled  the  crowd; 
nor  was  the  op|XKitiuii  unrepresented.  Montague  stole  two  or  three  days 
Irom  the  Treasury,  and  Orfbrd  from  Ibe  Admiralty.  Godolpliin  was  there, 
looking  after  his  horaes  and  his  bets,  and  probably  went  away  a  richer  man 
than  he  came.  But  racing  was  oidy  one  oF  the  many  amu.-amenls  gf  that 
festive  Bea.son.  On  fine  mornings  there  was  huntit^.  For  those  who  pre- 
ferred hawking  choice  falcons  had  been  brought  from  Holland.  On  rainy 
days  the  cockpit  was  encircled  by  stars  ana  blue  ribands.  On  Sundays 
\Viliiam  went  to  church  in  stale,  and  the  mo>il  eminent  divines  of  the 
neighliourin^  University  of  Cambridge  preached  before  htm.  lie  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  showing  marked  civility  to  TallanL  The  Ambassador 
informed  his  Court  tliat  his  place  at  table  was  next  to  the  royal  aim  cliair, 
and  that  his  health  had  been  most  graciously  drunk  by  the  King. 

-Ml  this  time,  both  a(  Kensington  and  Newmarket,  Ihe  Spanish  question 
was  the  subject  of  constant  and  earnest  discus«on.  To  trace  all 
the  windings  of  the  negotiation  wouhl  be  tedious.  The  general  itijikiik>iu°^ 
course  which  it  took  may  easily  be  described.  The  object  of  JJ^^J*" 
^Vi]liam  was  to  place  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  on  Ihebhncco- 
Spanish  throne.  To  obtain  Ihe  consent  of  Lewis  lo  such  an  """■ 
arrangement  seemed  all  but  ImjiossiUc ;  but  William  manoeuvred  with  rare 

■  George  Pulmananr'i  account  of  the  lUtc  of  Ihe  umh  of  ?iai>ce  11  Ihii  lime  i< 
cuiiout  On  Ihe  high  load  iiear  Lyont  he  fi-oiueiHly  paixd  eorpm  fjuened  to  poBfc 
"  Tlie-e,"  tie  uyt.  "  weie  the  bodies  of  hishw.iyineii,  or  lather  of  lo^diers  Hilars, 
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skill.  Though  he  frankly  acknowledged  thst  he  preferred  the  Electoral 
Prince  to  any  other  candidate,  he  professed  himself  desirous  to  meet,  as  for 
as  he  honourably  or  safely  coald,  the  wiriies  of  the  French  King.  There 
were  conditions  on  which  England  and  Holland  might  perhaps  cooMfit, 
though  not  without  reluctance,  that  a  son  of  the  Dauphin  sboiild  'cjpi  ^ 
Madrid,  and  should  be  master  of  the  treasures  of  the  New  Worid.  Aose 
conditions  were  that  the  Milanese  and  the  Two  Sicilies  should  bdoAgf  to 
the  Archduke  Charles,  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  should  have  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  that  Lewis  should  give  up  some  fortified  tow»s  in  Artois  Ibr 
the  puq>ose  of  strengthening  the  barrier  which  protected  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  that  some  important  places  both  in  thie  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  made  over  to  the  Er^Iish  and  Dutch  for  the 
security  of  trade.  Minorca  and  Havanna  were  mentioned  as  what  might 
satisfy  England. 

Against  these  terms,  I^wis  exclaimed  loudly.  Nobody,  he  said,  who  knew 
with  how  sensitive  a  jealousy  the  Spaniards  watched  every  encroachment  on 
their  colonial  empire  would  believe  that  they  would  ever  consent  to  give  up 
any  part  of  that  empire  either  to  England  or  to  HoHand.  The  demand 
which  was  made  upon  iiimself  was  altc^ther  inadmissible.  A  barrier  was 
not  less  necessary  to  France  than  to  Holland  ;  and  he  never  would  break 
the  iron  chain  of  frontier  fastnesses  which  was  the  defence  of  his  own  king- 
dom, even  in  order  to  ])urchasc  another  kingdom  for  his  grandson.  On  that 
subject  he  begged  that  he  might  hear  no  more.  The  proposition  was  one 
which  he  would  not  discuss,  one  to  which  he  would  not  listen. 

As  William,  however,  resolutely  maintained  that  the  terms  which  he  hati 
offered,  hard  as  they  might  seem,  were  the  only  terms  on  which  England  and 
I  loUaiid  could  suffer  a  ISourbon  to  reign  at  Madrid,  Lewis  began  seriously  to 
consider  whether  it  niiglit  not  be  on  the  whole  for  his  interest  and  that  of 
his  family  rather  to  sell  the  Spanish  crown  dear  than  to  buy  it  dear.  He 
therefore  now  offered  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  Bavarian  claim, 
provided  a  portion  of  the  disputed  inheritance  were  assigned  to  him  in 
consideration  of  his  disinterestedness  and  moderation.  William  was  {perfectly 
willing  and  even  eager  to  treat  on  this  basis.  The  first  demands  of  Lewis 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  exorbitantly  high.  He  asked  for  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  would  have  made  him  little  less  than  master  of 
the  whole  Iberian  peninsula,  and  for  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  would 
have  made  him  more  dangerous  than  ever  to  the  United  Provinces.  On  both 
]Xjints  he  encountered  a  steady  resistance.  The  impression  which,  through- 
out these  transactions,  the  firmness  and  good  faith  of  William  made  on 
Tallanl  is  remarkable.  At  first  the  dexterous  and  keen  wittcd  Frenchnjan 
was  all  suspicion.  He  imagined  that  there  was  an  evasion  in  every  phrase, 
a  hidden  snare  in  every  offer.  But  after  a  time  he  began  to  discover  that  he 
had  to  do  with  a  man  far  too  wise  to  be  false.  **  The  King  of  England,'* 
he  wrote,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  wrote  what  he  thought,  "  acis 
with  good  faith  in  everything.  His  way  of  dealing  is  upright  and  sincere."* 
**  The  King  of  England,"  he  wrote  a  few  days  later,  "  has  hitherto  acted 
with  great  sincerity  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  he  once  enters  into  a  treaty, 
he  will  steadily  adhere  to  it."  But  in  the  same  letter  the  Ambassador 
thouglu  it  necessary  to  hint  to  his  master  that  the  diplomatic  chicanery 
which  might  be  useful  in  other  negotiations  would  Ix;  all  thrown  away  here. 
"  I  must  venture  to  observe  to  Your  Majesty  that  the  King  of  England  is 
very  sharpsighted,  that  his  judgment  is  sound,  and  that,  if  we  try  to  spin  the 
negotiation  out,  he  will  very  soon  perceive  that  we  are  trifling  with  him.*'f 

*  "  II  est  de  bonne  foi  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  fait.     Son  proc^d^  est  droit  et  sincere."    T«l- 
lard  to  Lewi*!,  July  3,  1698. 

t  '•  Lc  Roi  d'Aiiglctcrrc.  Sire,  v.n  trtrs  sinc^mcnl  jiMqu'ii  present;  et  j'ose  dire  que 
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niiring  some  time  projeclsand  counterprojects  conlltiued  to  pass  and  repass 
between  Kensington  and  Versailles.  Something  was  conceded  on  Th,  « 
both  sides  :  and  wtien  the  session  of  Parliament  ended  there  seemed  kom  10 
to  be  fair  hopes  of  aseltlcmenL  And  nowlhesccne  of  the  negotia-  ''•''■^ 
lion  was  ogam  changed.  Having  been  shifted  from  France  to  England,  ilwas 
shifted  from  England  to  Holland.  As  soon  as  William  had  prorc^ued  the 
Houses,  be  was  impatient  to  be  again  in  his  native  land.  He  felt  all  the  glee 
of  a  schoolboy  who  is  leaving  harsh  masters  and  quarrelsome  comrades  10  pass 
the  CliriNlmas  holidays  at  a  happy  home.  Tlint  stem  and  compouxl  face 
wliich  had  been  the  same  in  the  puriiuiC  at  the  Boyne  and  in  the  rout  at 
I_inden,  and  of  which  the  keenest  politicians  had  in  vain  tried  to  lead  the 
secrets,  now  wore  an  expression  but  too  intelligible.  The  English  were  nol 
a  little  provoked  by  seeing  their  King  so  haiipy.  Hitherto  his  annual  visits 
to  the  Continent  had  been  not  only  pardoned  but  approved.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  his  army.  If  he  had  left  his  people,  it  had 
Li.-on  in  order  to  put  his  life  in  jeopardy  for  tlieir  independence,  Iheir  lilicrty, 
anil  their  relij^ion.  But  they  had  hoped  that,  when  jwace  had  been  restored, 
when  no  call  of  duty  required  him  to  cro^s  the  hca.  he  would  generally, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  reside  in  his  fair  palaces  and  parks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  or  tiavel  from  country  seat  to  country  seat,  and  from 
cathcilral  town  to  cttbedial  town,  making  himself  acquaintcil  with  every 
shire  of  bis  realm,  and  giving  liis  harxl  to  be  kissed  by  multitudes  of  squires, 
clergymen,  and  aldermen  who  were  not  likely  ever  to  see  him  unless  he  came 
among  them.  It  now  appeared  that  he  was  sick  of  the  nobk  re.^idences 
whieh  had  descended  to  nim  from  ancient  iirinccs  ;  that  he  was  sick  even  of 
ll-,o>e  ihansious  which  the  liberality  of  Parliament  had  enabled  him  to  build 
and  enibclli'^h  according  to  hU  onm  taste  :  that  he  was  sick  of  Windsor,  of 
Richmond,  and  of  Hampton  ;  thai  he  promised  himself  no  enjoyment  fmin 
a  jimgrcss  through  those  flourishing  and  populous  counties  which  he  had 
never  seen,  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  Shropshire  and  Worces- 
icr.iliire.  While  he  was  forceiHo  be  with  us  he  was  weary  of  us,  pining  for 
his  home,  counting  the  hours  lo  tlie  prorogation.  As  soon  as  the  passing 
of  tile  Inst  bill  of  supply  hod  set  him  at  liberty,  he  turned  his  bnck  on  his 
Kn^Hih  subjects  :  he  hastened  to  his  seat  in  Guelders,  where,  during  sonie 
oinnllis,  he  might  he  free  from  the  annoyance  of  seeing  English  faces  and 
licaring  Ei^;lisii  woriN  ;  and  he  would  with  dilhciilty  tear  himself  away 
from  his  favourite  spot  when  it  became  al>soluteIy  necessary  that  he  should 
again  ask  for  English  money. 

Thus  his  subjects  mnrimircd  ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  murmurs,  he  set  off 
ill  high  spirits.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Tallard  should  speedily  follow 
liim,  and  that  the  discussion  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  at  Kensington 
^Iiould  l«  resumed  at  Loo. 

Ilcinsius,  whose  co  ojieralion  was  indispensable,  would  be  there.  Port- 
lanil  too  would  lend  his  assistance.  He  had  just  returned.  He  FarOanii 
'     '    '  considered  bis  misMon  as  an  extraordinary  mission,  of  f^'w. 


liich  the  object  was  lo  put  the  relations  between  the  two  grei 
i'eslerii  powers  011  a  proper  footing  after  a  long  series  of  y£ 
liicb  England  had  been  sometimes  the  enemy,  but  never  the  eqtial  frient^ 


>!  task  had  been  well  performed :  and  he  now  came  back, 
li^aviiig  IkIiiikI  him  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  minister,  lirm  yet  cautious 
as  to  substance,  dignified  yet  conciliating  in  manner.  His  last  audience  at 
\'crsailles  was  unu^ually  long  ;  and  no  niinl  person  was  present.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gracious  than  the  language  and  demeanour  of  Lewis.     He 

dire  ,S  tf.  M..  il  cH  irb  p(n<irant,  «  a  I'ejpiil  juil*.     II  s'apereivra  blenlSl  qu'on  Ijnr; 
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condescendeil  lo  (race  a  route  for  llic  embassy,  .and  insbiled  tliat  rortlUKf  " 
should  make  a  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  some  of  the  superb 
fortresses  of  the  French  Netherlands.  Al  every  one  of  Ihose  fortresses  Uie 
governors  and  engineers  had  orders  to  pay  every  altcnlion  10  the  tlutin- 
guisheil  stranger.  Salules  were  everyvfherc  fired  to  welcome  him.  A  guani 
of  honour  vas  everywhere  in  attendance  on  him.  lie  Mopped  during  thiee 
days  at  Chanlilly,  and  was  entertained  there  by  llie  Prince  of  Conde  with 
all  ihdt  taste  and  mognilicence  forwhich  ChantiLly  had  long  been  renowned. 
There  were  boar  bunts  in  tbe  morning  and  concerts  in  llie  evenine.  Every 
gentleman  of  the  legation  hatl  a  e;ameltee|icr  specially  assigned  to  aim.  Tbe 
guests,  wht^  in  their  own  ;      "■'  lomed  lo  give  cilravsgant  vails 

at  every  country  house  w  teamed,  with  admiration,  that 

His  Higbness's  servants  Ww..  len  to  receive  presents.    At  his 

luxurious  table,  by  a  refineme ,  choice  cider  from  the  orchards 

round  the  Malvern  Hills  made  its  unce  in  company  with  the  Cham- 

pagne and  the  Burgundy. 

Portland  uras  welcomed  by  his  n  ilh  all  the  lLindne<<s  of  old  times. 

Bui  that  kindness  availed  nothinn  Albemarle  wa^  still  in  the  royal 

household,  and  apjieared  to  bav  'Ing  the  last  few  moiilhs,  making 

GogresSi  in  the  royal  favour.  rot  angry,  and  the  more  angrf 

cause  he  could  not  hut  perceiic  i.._  ...j  enemies  enjoyed  his  anger,  and 
lliat  even  his  Iriends  generally  thought  It  unreasoiialile  ;  nor  did  he  take 
any  pains  to  conceal  his  vexation.  Tint  he  was  lUe  very  opposite  of  the 
vulrar  crowd  of  courtiers  who  fawn  on  a  master  while  they  betray  him.  He 
neither  disguised  his  ill  humour,  nor  suffered  it  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  He  give  his  prince  auUen  looks,  short  answers,  and 
faithful  and  strenuous  services.  His  hrst  wish,  he  said,  was  to  retire  altu- 
getlier  from  public  life.  But  he  was  sensible  that,  having  borne  a  chief 
part  in  the  negotiation  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  depended,  he  might  be 
of  use  at  I.OO  ;  and,  with  devoted  loyally,  though  with  a  sore  heart  and  a 
gloomy  brow,  he  prepared  lo  attend  William  ibiilier. 

Before  the  King  departed  he  delegated  his  power  lo  nine  Lords  Justices. 
M'iiiiaDi  Li  The  public  was  well  pleased  lo  find  that  Sunderland  was  not  among 
w'iE-"'  them.  Two  new  names  npjieared  in  llie  list.  That  of  Montague 
toniuKh,  could  encitc  no  surprise.  But  tliat  of  Marlborough  awakened  many 
recollections  and  gave  occasion  to  many  speculations.  lie  had  once  enjoyed 
a  large  measure  of  royal  favour.  He  had  then  Iteen  dismissed,  disgraceil. 
imprisoned.  The  Princess  Anne,  for  refusing  to  discaiil  his  wife,  had  been 
turned  oat  of  the  palace,  and  deprived  of  the  honours  which  had  often  been 
enjoyed  by  persons  less  near  (o  the  throne.  Ministers  who  were  supposed 
to  have  great  influence  in  the  closet  had  vainly  tried  to  overcome  the  dislike 
wilh  which  their  master  regarded  the  Churchills,  It  was  not  till  he  had 
been  some  time  reconciled  to  his  sister-in-law  that  lie  ceased  to  regard  her 
two  favourite  servants  ai  his  enemies.  So  lale  as  llie  year  1696  he  had  been 
heard  to  sajr.  "  If  I  had  been  a  private  gentleman,  my  Lord  Marlborough 
and  I  must  have  measured  swords."  All  these  things  were  now,  it  seem«I, 
foi^tten.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  household  had  just  been  arranged. 
As  he  was  not  yet  nine  years  old,  and  the  civil  list  was  burdened  with  a  heavy 
debt,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  thought  for  the  present  a  sufficient  provi- 
sion. The  child's  literary  education  was  directed  liy  Bumel,  with  the  title  of 
Preceptor.  Marlborough  was  ajipointed  Governor  ;  and  the  London  Gaietle 
announced  his  a|>)ioinlment,  not  with  official  dryness,  but  in  the  fervid 
language  of  panegyric  lie  was  al  the  same  time  again  sworn  a  member  of 
Ihe  Privy  Council  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  witli  ignominy  ;  and  he 
was  honoured  a  few  days  later  with  a  still  higher  mark  of  the  King's  (on- 
Adence,  a  seat  at  the  l>oard  of  R^eitcy. 
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Some  persons  imagined  that  they  saw  in  this  strange  reconeiltation  a  sign 
that  the  influence  of  Portland  was  on  the  wane  and  that  the  influence  of 
Alljemarle  was  growing.  For  Marlborough  had  been  many  years  at  feud 
ivith  Portland,  and  had  even — a  rare  event  indeed — been  so  much  irritated 
as  to  speak  of  Portland  in  coarse  and  ungentlemanlike  terms.  With  Albe- 
marle, on  the  other  hand,  Marlborough  had  studiously  ingratiated  himself 
by  all  the  arts  which  a  mind  singularly  observant  and  sagacious  could  learn 
from  a  long  experience  in  courts  :  and  it  is  possible  that  Albemarle  may  have 
removed  some  difficulties.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  resort  to  that 
supposition  for  the  purpose  of 'explaining  why  so  wise  a  man  as  William 
forced  himself,  after  some  delay  caused  by  very  just  and  natural  resentmen^ 
to  act  wisely.  His  opinion  of  Marlborough's  character  was  probably  un- 
altered, liut  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  Marlborough's  situation  was 
widely  different  from  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  before.  That  very 
ambition,  that  very  avarice,  which  had,  in  former  times,  impelled  him  to 
betray  two  masters,  were  now  sufficient  securities  for  his  fidelity  to  the  order 
of  things  which  had  been  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  that  order 
of  things  could  be  maintained  inviolate,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  in  a  few 
years,  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  subject  in  Europe.  His  military  and 
political  talents  might  therefore  now  be  used  without  any  apprehension  that 
they  would  be  turned  against  the  government  which  iised  them.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  too  that  he  derived  his  importance  less  from  his  military 
and  political  talents,  great  as  they  were,  than  from  the  dominion  which, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  wife,  he  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the 
Princess.  While  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Court  it  was  certain  that 
she  would  lend  no  countenance  to  any  calxtl  which  might  attack  either  the 
title  or  the  prerogatives  of  her  brother-in-law.  Conndent  that  from  this 
quarter,  a  quarter  once  the  darkest  and  most  stormy  in  the  whole  political 
horizon,  nothing  but  sunshine  and  calm  was  now  to  be  expected,  William 
set  out  cheerfully  on  his  expedition  to  his  native  country. 


CHAPTER  XXn^ 


The  Gazette  which  informed  the  pnblic  that  the  King  had  set  out  for  Hol- 
land announced  also  the  names  of  the  first  members  returned,  in  obedience 
to  his  writ,  by  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Realm.  The  history  of  those 
times  has  been  so  little  studied  that  few  persons  are  aware  how  remarkable 
an  epoch  the  general  election  of  1 698  is  in  the  history  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution. 

We  have  seen  that  the  extreme  inconvenience  which  had  resulted  from  the 
capricious  and   headstrong  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons    Altered 
during  the  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution  had  forced    ^^ 
William  to  resort  to  a  political  machinery  which  had  been  unknown     miniatry. 
to  his  predecessors,  and  of  which  the  nature  and  operation  were  but  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  himself  or  by  his  ablest  advisers.     For  the  first 
time  the  administration  was  confided  to  a  small  body  of  statesmen,  who,  on 
all  grave  and  pressing  questions,  agreed  with  each  other  and  with  the  majo- 
rity of  the  representatives  of  the  people.     Tlie  direction  of  war  and  of  dip- 
lomacy the  King  reserved  to  himself^;  and  his  servants,  conscious  that  they 
Mere  less  versetl  than  he  in  military  affairs  and  in  foreign  affairs,  were  con- 
tent to  leave  to  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  know  only  what  he 
thought  fit  to  communicate  about  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  his  own 
ambassadors  and  about  the  conferences  which  he  held  with  £e  ambassadors 

VOL.  11.  2  X 
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oT  othci  princes.  But,  with  these  iu^KiiUnt  exce^ioiu,  tlie  goveiuaeat 
was  «nliiisted  to  what  then  bee>Q  to  be  colkd  the  muiUlry, 

The  first  KnglLsh  ministiy  wai  gradiuiUy  (bnoed  ;  aax  is  it  posuble  to  nj 
quite  precisely  wlien  it  bc^an  to  ciisl.  But,  on  the  whole,  ilie  Axxt  fnm 
which  the  era  of  niini»tiie&  may  most  properly  be  reckoned  ii  the  day  of  tbe 
nieeline  of  tbe  rarliament  after  tlie  gcmrai  (Jedioo  ai  1695.  That  elecUon 
had  taken  place  at  a  lime  when  peiU  and  disttcai  had  called  forth  alt  the 
best  qualities  of  the  nation.  The  beaitiof  men  were  in  the  struck  asoin*! 
France  for  indepeodeDce,  for  liberty,  ud  loi  the  rtotetlant  religion.  Cvcnr- 
body  knew  that  such  a  stdis^  cowU  nut  be  carried  on  without  large  estah- 
llfihnients  and  heavy  taxes.  1^  govemment  therefore  could  hardly  ask  (at 
more  than  the  country  waa  ready  tv^ve.  A  HouaeofConunons  was  chosen 
in  which  the  Whig  paity  had  a  decided  orepondeiaiice.  The  kadeti  of 
tltat  party  had  recently  been  ruscd,  one  by  one,  to  tbe  highest  cxeculiTe 
uirices.  llie  majority,  therefore,  readily  arranged  itself  in  admirable  order 
uudci  the  ministers,  and  during  three  sessions  gave  them  on  almost  everj 
occaaon  a  cordial  support  The  cossetjuence  was  that  the  couutnr  urax 
rescued  from  its  dangerous  position,  and,  when  that  FarliameDt  had  lived 
out  its  three  years,  enjoyed  prospeiity  after  a  terrible  commercial  criii^ 
peace  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  aod  libetty  united  with  order  aiiei 
civil  troubles  wliicb  had  lasted  during  two  generations,  and  iu  H'hicli  some- 
times order  and  sometimes  liberty  had  been  in  danger  of  periling. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  general  eLi:cLiou  of  1695.  U'he  ministers  had 
ibilered  themselves  that  the  general  election  of  1G98  would  be  equally  favour* 
able  tulhecn,  ami  thai  in  the  new  Parliament  tlie  old  rarliament  would  revive. 
Nor  is  it  slrangt^  that  they  shontd  liave  indulged  sucb  a  liope.  Suice  ihey 
iiad  been  called  lo  the  direction  of  aflaiis  everylhio^  had  lieen  cha]i<7ed, 
changed  for  the  better,  and  changed  cliieily  1^  tlieir  wise  and  resolute 
policy,  and  by  tlie  brmtiess  with  which  their  party  bad  stood  by  thein. 
There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  Tlte  sentinels  had  ceased  to  watcb  by 
the  beacons  of  I>orscfshire  and  Sussex.  The  merchant  ships  went  forlb  without 
fear  from  the  Thames  and  the  Avon.  Soldiers  had  been  disbanded  by  lens 
of  thousands.  Taxes  bad  been  remitted.  The  value  of  all  public  and  pri- 
-   - -'     ■-    '   ■  Trade  had  never  been  so  brisk.    Crcilit  had  nr 


bccn  so  solid.  All  over  tbe  kingdom  tlic  sliopkeepers  and  ibc  farmers,  the 
artisans  and  the  ploughmen,  relieved,  beyond  all  nape,  from  the  daily  and 
hourly  misery  of  (he  clipped  silver,  wcfc  blessing  the  broad  faces  of  (he  new 
shillings  and  halfcrowns.  The  statesmen  whose  administraiiun  had  liecn  so 
beneficent  might  bu  (lardoned  if  they  expected  the  gratitude  and  confidence 
which  they  hwl  fairly  earned.  Ijul  it  soon  became  dear  that  they  bad  served 
their  country  only  too  well  for  tbcii  own  interest.  In  1695  adversity  and 
danger  had  made  men  amenable  (o  that  control  to  vliich  it  is  the  glory  at 
free  nations  to  submit  themselves,  the  control  of  superior  minds.  In  169S 
]in>sperity  and  security  had  made  men  qnerulouii,  fastidious,  and  imouiiiai^ 
able.  The  govcmnieiU  was  assailed  with  equal  violence  from  widely  dif- 
ferent quartets.  Tbe  opposition,  made  up  (J'Toties  many  of  whom  carried 
Toryism  10  (he  length  of  Jacobitism,  and  of  discontented  Wbigs  some  of 
whom  carried  Whiggism  to  the  length  of  repulibcnnism,  calleiL  itself  the 
Country  party,  a  name  which  had  been  popular  before  the  words  Whig  and 
Tory  were  known  in  England.  The  minority  of  Ibe  late  House  of  Common^ 
majority  which  had  saved  tlie  fitale,  was  nicknamed  (be  Court  party.    The 


Tory  gently,  who  were  powerful  in  all  tbe  counties,  hod  s|>ecial  grievances. 
The  whole  jiatronage  of  the  guvemtnent,  they  said,  was  in  Whig  I 
The  old  landed  interest,  the  oKl  Cavalier  interest,  had  now  no  sJiare 


The  whole  jiatronage  of  the  guvemtnent,  they  said,  was  in  Whig  banih^ 
ded  interest,  the  old  Cavalier  interest,  had  now  no  sliarc  in  the 
he  Crowiu  Kveiy  public  olSce.  every  b-nicli  of  justice,  every 
of  Lieutenancy,  was  filled  with  Koundheada    The  Tory  recloia 
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niiil  vicars  nere  not  leiis  eiaipe(a.tc(l,  1'l'<:y  accused  Ihc  men  in  power  of 
sysle Hint i call y  proteMing  anA  prefcrriiij;  Presbylctians  Ijililuilinaiians, 
Arians,  Suciniant,  Deisis,  Atlieisls.  An  orthodox  divine,  a  divine  wlio  held 
higli  ihe  dignity  of  I  lie  priesthood  aiutlhe  mystical  virlue  of  (he  uciamenlt, 
nliu  lhoii|thl  schism  is  ^rcal  a  lin  as  theft  and  venerated  the  Icon  as  much 
as  ilie  Gos|ie],  liad  no  more  chance  of  a  liishojiiic  or  a  deanery  than  a  Papist 
recusant.  Snch  complainlt  as  Ihe^  were  not  likely  in  call  forth  the  tym- 
pniliy  uflhe  VN'liig  malecontenU,  But  there  were  three  war  cries  in  which 
nil  the  eneinii-s  of  the  govi-mmenl,  from  Ttenchard  to  Seymour,  could  join  ; 
Nil  hlnniliii^  army;  No  );mnta  of  Crown  property;  and  No  Dulcliincn. 
Miiliiuides  of  licine^t  frcelHililers  and  ficenieii  were  weak,  enough  to  believe 
tlinl,  uiileKS  tlie  land  force,  which  had  already  been  reduced  liclow  what  the 
public  safety  required,  were  altoeelher  disbanded,  [he  nation  would  lie 
cnsJ.ivtii,  and  that,  if  the  eslales  which  the  King  bad  given  away  were  re- 
sumed, alt  direct  taxes  might  l)e  abolisheiT.  The  animosity  to  the  Dutch 
niitii;lcd  itself  both  with  the  animosity  lo  standing  armies  and  with  ihc 
animosity  to  Crown  grants.  For  a  hrigaile  of  Dutch  troops  was  part  of 
llie  niiliiaiT  establishment  which  was  Mill  kejit  up ;  and  it  was  10  Dutch 
favourites  that  William  had  been  most  liberal  of  the  royal  domains. 

1  ne  elections,  liowcver,  be^an  auspiciously  for  llie  government.  The  fiist 
creni  cante«l  wa*  in  Weaimmster.  It  must  be  rememliercd  that  xh. 
Wcwminsler  was  theu  Ijy  far  lh«  grealMt  city  in  llie  island,  except  •*«>oiii, 
oniy  the  netghliouring  city  of  London,  and  contained  more  than  thi«e  limes 
as  ian>e  a  population  as  Bristol  or  Norwicli,  which  came  next  in  aae. 
'I'lie  riyht  of  voting  at  Weitminsler  was  in  the  householders  paving  scot 
and  lot  ;  and  the  househoklera  paying  scot  and  hit  nere  many  thousands, 
it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  iheir  |>olitical  education  was  much  further 
advanced  than  thai  of  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdon 


burgess  in  a  country  town,  or  a  forty  shilling  freeholder  in  an  acricu 
ral  <iistr)ct,  then  knew  little  about  public  nffairs  except  what  he  could  leant 
from  reading  the  rostniaii  at  the  alehouse,  and  from  hearing  on  the  3CKh  of 


January,  the  zgih  of  May,  or  the  Sih  of  November,  a  sermon  in  which  ques- 

liiins  of  stale  were  discussed  with  more  leal  Ihati  sense.     But  Ihe  ci"' ' 

Wes  

«tih  the  faces  and  voicw  of  ministers,  senators,  and  judges, 
limes  he  walked  in  the  great  Hall  to  pick  up  news.  Wlien  there  wa.s  an 
iniptirtant  trial,  lie  looketl  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  he.tril 
Cou'per  and  Ilnrcourt  conieiuling,  and  Iloh  iiiuderating  between  them. 
When  iherc  was  an  interesting  debate  in  ihe  (louse  of  Commons,  he  could 
at  lea^  squeeze  himself  into  the  lobby  or  the  Court  of  Kequests,  and  hear 
wIh>  1i3d  spoken  and  how,  and  what  were  the  ntimbers  on  the  division. 
He  lived  in  a  re);ion  of  coffeehouses,  of  booksellers'  shops,  of  clulis,  of 
pamphlets,  of  news|H|jcrH,  of  theatres  where  poignant  allusions  to  the  most 
e\cilliig  questions  of  the  day  perpetually  called  forth  applause  and  hisses, 
of  ]iulpits  where  the  <loctrines  of  the  H^h  Churchman,  of  the  I^w  Church' 
ni^iii,  of  the  Nonjuror,  of  the  Nonconlionnisi,  were  explained  and  defended 
every  .'^unday  by  the  most  eloi|uent  ftrtd  learned  divines  of  every  persuasion. 
At  that  lime,  therefore,  the  metropolitan  electors  were,  as  a  clius,  decidedly 
-     ■  ir  in  inlclli|>eiice  and  knowledge  to  the  provincial  electors. 

.ia?i-.e  and  Secretary  Vernon  were  the  ministerial  candidates  for 
*>  estmii'sier.  They  were  opposed  b^r  Sir  Henry  Colt,  a  dull,  surly, 
sliibbiini  profensor  of  |i.itriotism,  who  tired  everybody  to  death  with  his 
endless  rsiling  at  slaiidnig  armies  and  placemen.  The  electors  were  sum- 
moned 10  meet  on  an  open  space  just  out  of  the  streets.  The  first  Lord  of 
the  Tree*ary  and  the  tiecretai^  of  State  appeared  at  the  head  of  three 
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thousand  honcmi'ii.  Colt's  Aitluweti  were  almost  all  on  foot.  He  was  s 
fevoarite  with  the  keepers  of  ix>ttiouws,  and  had  enlisted  a.  strong  liody  of 
porters  and  chairmen.  The  two  paities,  nftei  exchanging  o,  good  deal  of 
abuse,  came  lo  blows.      The  adherents  of  the  minislert  were  viclorioui, 

Silt  the  adveise  inob  to  the  rout,  nnd  cudgelled  Colt  himself  Into  n  muddy 
itch.  The  poll  was  taken  in  Westminster  HalL  From  the  first  there  wa^ 
no  doubt  of  ;he  result.  But  Colt  tried  to  prolong  the  contest  bj  bringing 
up  a  voter  aii  hour.  When  it  became  clear  [hat  (bis  artifice  was  employed 
for  the  pnrpoBe  of  causing  delay,  the  returning  officer  look  on  himself  llic 
responsibilily  of  closing  the  books,  and  of  declaring  Montague  and  Venion 
duly  elected. 

At  Guildhall  the  Junto  was  less  --'e.     Three  ministerial  Aldenncn 

were  returned.     But  the  fourth  m-  Sir  John  Fleet,  wat  not  only  i 

Tory,  butwas  Govemorof  the  old  Ei  Company.ond  had  ilislinguishcl 

himself  by  the  pertinacity  willi  wt  hocl   opposed   the  financial  and 

commercial  policy  of  the  firs*  T.n  „ie  Treasury.      Wliile  Montague 

suffered  the  mortification  of  I  'his  empire  over  the  city  was  fc.4 

absolutethan  he  had  imagined  '>ot  withstanding  his  acknawledgerl 

pre'Cminence  in  the  ait  of  elccnun  inderwent  a  succcs<Joii  of  defeats 

in  boroughs  and  counties  for  whici  ex|>cclcd  lo  name  the  member?. 

He  failed  at  llr.-ickk-y.  nl  Mslmr^^l.ii., „  M  Cockcrmoulh,    He  was  unable 

to  maintain  possession  even  ofhisown  strongholds,  Wycombe  and  Aylesbury. 
He  was  beaten  in  Oxfordshire.  The  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire,  who 
o  hira  during  many  years,  and  who  in  1685,  when  the  Whig 


party  was  in  the  lowest  slate  of  depression,  hod,  ii 

not  only  placed  him  at  the  head  of  tlie  poll  but  out  their  second  votes  lit 

his  disposal,  now  rejected  one  of  his  candidates,  and  could  hardly  be  induced 


n  the  other,  his  own  brother,  by  a  very  small  majorily. 
The  elections  for  Exeter  appear  lo  have  been  in  that  age  oWrved  by  the 
nation  with  peculiar  interest.  For  Exeter  wan  not  only  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  thnving  cities  in  the  Kingdom,  but  was  also  the  capilalof  the  We.st 
of  England,  and  was  much  frequented  by  the  gentry  of  several  counties. 
The  franchitie  was  popular.  Party  spirit  ran  high  ;  and  the  contests  were 
among  the  fiercest  and  the  longest  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  our  history. 
Seymour  had  represented  Exeter  in  the  Parliament  of  James,  and  in  the 
two  first  Parliaments  of  William.  In  1695,  after  a  struggle  of  several  weeks 
which  had  attracted  much  attention  not  only  here  but  on  the  Continent, 
he  had  been  defeated  by  two  Whig  candidates,  and  forced  to  lake  refuge 
in  a  small  borough.  But  times  had  chained.  He  was  now  returned  ui  his 
absence  by  a  targe  majorily  ;  and  with  him  was  joined  aikother  Tory  less 
able  and,  if  possible,  more  unprincipled  than  himself,  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower.  Shower  had  been  notorious  as  one  of  the  hangmen  of  J.imes. 
When  that  cruel  King  was  bent  on  punishing  with  death  soldiers  who 
deserted  from  the  army  which  he  kept  up  in  dehancc  of  the  constitution,  be 
found  that  he  could  expect  no  assistance  from  Holt,  who  was  the  Recorder 
of  i..ondon.  Holt  was  accordingly  removed.  Shower  was  made  Reconler, 
and  showed  his  gratitude  for  his  promotion  by  sending  to  Tyburn  men  who, 
as  every  borrisler  In  the  Inns  of  Court  knew,  were  guilty  of  noolliince  at  all. 
He  richly  deserved  lo  have  been  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Grace,  and  left 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  which  he  had  so  foidly  perverted.  TTie  relum 
which  he  made  for  the  clemency  which  si>ared  him  was  most  characteriKtic. 
He  missed  no  ojiportumly  of^  thwarting  and  damaging  the  government 
which  had  saveil  him  from  Ihe  gallows.  Having  sh«i  innocent  blood  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  James  to  keep  up  thirty  thousand  troops  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  he  now  preteniled  10  lliink  it  monstrous  that 
William  should  keep  up  ten  thousand  with  Ihe  consent  of  Parliament 
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That  a  peal  coiutiluent  body  should  be  so  foiEetful  of  the  pasi  and  so 
much  out  of  humour  with  Ihe  present  as  to  take  this  boH  and  hardheaited 
pettifogger  for  a  patriot  was  an  omen  which  might  well  Justify  the  laaM 
gl.mniy  proenoslicaliona. 

When  Ibc  rctams  »cre  complete,  it  appeared  that  the  new  House  of 
Commons  conlained  an  unusual  number  of  men  about  whom  liltle  was  known, 
ami  on  whose  support  neither  the  coveinment  nor  the  opposition  could  with 
any  confidence  reckon.  The  rankt  of  ihe  stanch  niinisterial  Wbigs  were 
certainly  much  thinned ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Tory  ranks  were 
much  fuller  than  before.  Thai  section  of  the  representative  body  which  was 
Whiggish  without  being  ministerial  had  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength, 
and  seemed  likely  to  have,  during  some  lime,  the  Tale  of  the  country  in  its 
bands.  It  was  plain  that  the  next  session  would  be  a  tiying  one.  Yet  it 
was  not  impossible  Ihnl  the  servants  of  the  Crown  might,  by  prudent 
niaiiagemenl,  succeed  in  obtaining  a  working  majority.  Towards  the  close 
ti[  August  the  statesmen  of  the  Junto,  disappointed  and  anxiou:>,  but  not 
hrij)eles<,  dispersed  in  order  to  \a  in  a  stock  of  health  and  vigour  for  Ihe 
next  parliamentary  campaign.  rhere  were  races  at  thai  season  in  Ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Winchenden,  ttliarton'i  seal  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  a 
large  ]iarty  assembled  there.  Orford,  Montague,  and  .Shrewsbury  repaired 
to  the  muster.  But  Somets,  whose  chronic  maladies.  ag{;ravaled  by  seduious 
application  to  judicial  and  political  busine^  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
.ivoid  crowds  and  luxurious  banquets,  retired  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  tried 
to  TE|>air  his  exhausted  frame  with  the  water  of  the  springs  and  the  air  of 
ihc  henlh.  Just  al  this  moment  despatches  of  the  gravest  importance  arrived 
frum  Guelilers  at  Whitehall. 

The  long  n^oiiitiun  touching  the  Spatush  succession  hod  at  length  been 
brought  to  a  concla^on.  Tallard  had  Joined  William  at  Loo,  and  p^^  p,^ 
had  tiiere  met  Heinous  and  Portland.  After  much  discussion,  the  '^•'« 
piice  in  considenttion  of  which  the  House  of  Bourlwn  would  con.  "^^' 
sent  to  waive  all  claim  to  S[>ain  and  the  Indies,  and  to  support  the  preten- 
hions  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  definitely  ><etl1ed.   The  Dauphin 


:ohave  the  Province  of  Guipuscoa,  Naples,  Sicily  and  some  small  Italian 
>iands  which  were  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  Milanese  was  allotted 
0  the  Archduke  Charles.     As  the  Electoral  Prince  wbk  still  a  child,  i 


m  agreed  that  his  father,  who  was  then  governing  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands as  Viceroy,  should  be  Regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority.  Such 
was  Ihe  6nl  Paitilion  Treaty,  a  treaty  which  has  been  during  live  genera- 
tirms  confidently  and  noL-dly  condemned,  and  for  which  scarcely  any  writer 
has  ventured  to  olTereven  a  timid  a|>ol<^!y,  but  which  it  may  perhaps  not 
be  impossible  to  defend  I™  grave  and  temperate  argumenL 

It  was  said,  when  first  the  terms  of  the  Partition  Treaty  were  made  pub- 
lic, and  has  since  been  many  limes  repeated,  that  Ihe  English  and  Dutch 
governments,  in  making  thia  covenant  with  France,  were  guilty  of  a  viola. 
lion  of  plighted  failh.  They  had,  it  was  affirmed,  by  a  secret  article  of  a 
Treaty  of  Alliance  concluded  in  16S9,  liound  themselves  to  support  the 
prctenMons  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Spanish  throne ;  and  ibey  now,  m  direct 
defiance  of  that  arlJcle,  agreed  loan  arrangement  by  which  he  was  excluded 
fiom  the  Spanish  throne.  The  truth  is  that  the  secret  article  will  not, 
whether  construed  according  to  the  letter  or  according  to  the  spirit,  bear  the 
sense  which  has  genemlly  Ixen  put  upon  it.  The  stipulations  of  Ihal  article 
were  introduced  by  a  preamble,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  (hat  the  Dauphin 
was  preparing  lo  assert  by  arms  his  claim  to  the  great  heritage  which  hi* 
mother  had  renounced,  and  that  there  was  reason  10  believe  that  he  also 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans.  For  these  reasons,  England 
and  the  Slates  (jeneral,   considering  the  evil  consequences  which   rauK 
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follow  if  he  should  succeed  in  attaining  either  of  his  objects,  piroinised  to 
support  with  all  their  power  his  Csesarean  Majesty  against  the  r  rench  and 
their  adherents.  Surely  we  cannot  reasonably  interpret  this  engagement  to 
mean  that,  when  the  dangers  mentioned  in  the  preamble  had  ceased  to 
exist,  when  the  eldest  Archduke  was  King  of  the  Romans,  and  when  the 
Dauphin  had,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  withdrawn  his  claim  to  the  Spanish 
Crown,  England  and  the  United  Provinces  would  be  bound  to  go  to  war 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  not  against  the 
French,  but  against  his  own  grandson,  against  the  only  prince  who  could  reign 
at  Madrid  without  exciting  fear  and  ieidousy  throughout  all  Christendom. 

While  some  persons  accused  William  of  breaking  faith  with  the  House  of 
Austria,  others  accused  him  of  interfering  unjustly  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain.  In  the  most  ingenious  and  humorous  political  satire  extant  in  our 
language,  Arlmthnot's  History  of  John  Bull,  England  and  Holland  are  typi- 
tied  by  a  clothier  and  a  linendraper,  who  take  upon  themselves  to  settle  the 
estate  of  a  Ix^dridden  old  gentleman  in  their  neighl)ourhood.  They  meet  at 
the  corner  of  liis  park  with  paper  and  pencils,  a  pole,  a  chain  and  a  semicircle, 
measure  his  fields,  calculate  the  value  of  his  mines,  and  then  proceed  to  his 
house  in  order  to  take  an  uiventory  of  his  plate  and  furniture.  But  this  plea- 
santry, excellent  as  pleasantry,  hardly  deserves  serious  refutation.  No  per- 
son who  has  a  right  to  give  any  opinion  at  all  about  politics  can  think  that  the 
question,  whether  two  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world  should  be  virtually 
united  so  as  to  form  one  irresistible  mass,  was  a  question  with  which  other 
states  had  nothing  to  do,  a  question  about  which  other  states  could  not  take 
counsel  together  without  being  guilty  of  impertinence  as  gross  as  that  of  a 
busybody  in  private  life  who  should  insist  on  being  allowed  to  dictate  the 
wills  of  other  people.  If  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  should  pass  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  it  was  highly  probable  that  in  a  few  years  England 
would  cease  to  be  great  and  free,  and  that  Holland  would  lie  a  mere  province 
of  France.  Such  a  danger  England  and  Holland  might  lawfully  have 
averted  by  war  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  dani^er  which  may 
be  lawfully  averted  by  war  cannot  lawfully  be  averted  by  i^eaceable  means. 
If  nations  are  so  deeply  interested  in  a  question  that  they  would  l)e 
justified  in  resorting  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it,  they  must  surely 
be  sufficiently  interesletl  in  it  to  be  justified  in  resorting  to  amicable 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  multituile 
of  writers  who  have  warmly  praised  the  English  and  Dutch  governments 
for  waging  a  long  and  bloody  war  in  order  to  prevent  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  from  being  settled  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  them,  have 
severely  blamed  those  governments  for  tryin-;  to  attain  the  same  end  without 
the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  without  the  addition  of  a  crown  to  the 
taxation  of  any  country  in  Christendom,  and  without  a  moment's  interrup- 
tion of  the  trade  of  the  world  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  has  been  said  to  have  licen  unjust  that  three  states  should  have  com- 
bineil  to  divide  a  fourth  state  without  its  own  consent  ;  and,  in  recent 
times,  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  which  was  meditated  in  169S 
has  l)een  compared  to  the  greatest  ]>olitical  crime  which  stains  the  history 
of  modern  Europe,  the  partition  of  Poland.  But  those  who  hold  such 
language  cannot  have  well  considered  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
in  the  seventeerMi  century.  That  monarchy  was  not  a  body  i>crvaded  by 
one  principle  of  vitality  and  sensation.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  distinct 
bodies,  none  of  which  had  any  strong  sympathy  with  the  rest,  and  some  ()f 
which  had  a  positive  antipathy  for  each  other.  The  partition  planned  at 
Loo  was  therefore  the  very  opposite  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  parti- 
tion of  Poland  was  the  partition  of  a  nation.  It  was  such  a  partition  as  is 
effected  by  hacking  a  living  man  limb  from  limb.     The  partition  planned 
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at  Ij3o  was  the  patlilion  of  an  ill  govertied  empire  which  was  not  a  nation. 
It  was  sucli  a  partition  as  is  effected  by  selling  loose  a  drove  of  slaves  who 
havi;  Iwen  fB^eiietl  tr^^her  with  collate  nnd  handcuffs,  and  whoiie  onion 
has  i>roduced  only  pain,  inconvenience,  and  muluiil  di^usl.  There  is  not 
the  slij^test  reason  to  believe  that  the  Neapolitans  would  have  preferred 
(lie  Catholic  Kinj;  to  the  Dauphin,  or  that  the  Lombards  wouM  have  pre- 
ferred the  Catholic  King  to  the  Archduke.  Huw  little  the  GuiiinscouiK 
wonM  iinve  disliked  scparalion  from  Sjiain  nnd  annexation  to  France  we 
may  judge  from  the  fact  that,  n  few  years  later,  the  States  of  Uuipuscoa 
actually  olTered  to  Irannfur  their  allegiance  to  France  on  comlitlon  that  theii 
peculiar  franchises  should  lie  held  sacred. 

One  wound  the  partition  would  undoubtedly  have  inflicted,  a  wound  on 
ihe  Coiilitiiui  pride.  Rut  surely  the  pride  which  a  nation  takes  in  exeTx;i<iing 
liver  other  nations  a  hlighling  anil  withei  lug  dominion,  a  dominion  without 
l>nidcntc  or  energy,  witlnnit  justice  or  mercy,  is  not  a  feeling  entitled  In  much 
res]JKCt.  And  even  a  Caslilian  who  wax  not  greatly  dcncienl  in  sagacity 
ixnist  have  seen  that  an  inherilance  claimed  l)y  two  of  the  greatest  poten- 
lales  ill  Eumpe  could  hardly  pass  entire  10  one  claimant  \  that  a  partition 
was  therefore  all  bill  inevitable ;  and  that  the  question  was  in  truth  merely 
Ijclwcen  a  partition  effected  by  friendly  compromise  and  a  partition  effected 
liy  means  of  a  long  and  devastating  war. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  ground  Ql  all  for  ptonouncinf;  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  I^uo  unjust  lo  the  Kmperor,  to  the  Spanish  mimnrchy  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  or  to  any  part  of  that  monarchy.  Whether  those  terms 
were  or  wcic  not  ton  favourable  lo  Franco  is  quite  another  question.  It 
has  often  liceii  maintained  that  she  would  have  gained  more  by  permanently 
annexing  to  herself  Guipuscoa,  Naples,  and  Sicily,Ihan  by  sending  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  or  the  Duke  of  Betry  to  reign  at  the  Kscurial.  On  thisjioint, 
however,  if  on  any  prant,  respect  is  due  lo  the  opinion  of  William.  Thai  he 
ihoruughly  unilerAlou<l  the  politics  of  Europe  is  as  certain  as  that  jealousy  of 
the  gruatnes<i  of  Fiance  was  uHth  him  a  passion,  a  ruling  passion,  almost  an 
infirmity.  Befurc  we  hiame  him,  therefore,  fur  making  large  concessions  lo 
the  power  Hhich  it  was  the  chief  business  of  his  life  to  keep  within  iKrands, 
we  shall  do  well  to  consider  whether  those  conce-^ions  may  not,  on  close 
examination,  be  found  lo  l)e  rather  apparent  than  real.  The  truth  is  that 
tiicy  were  so,  and  were  well  known  lo  be  so  both  by  William  and  by  Lewis. 

Naples  and  Sicily  formed  indeedanoble  kingdom,  fertile,  populous, blessed 
with  a  delicious  chnintc,  nnd  excellently  situated  for  trade.  Such  a  king- 
dom, had  it  been  conli|i;uons  to  Provence,  would  indccil  have  jieen  a  most 
formidable  adiiilion  lo  the  French  monarchy.  But  a  glance  at  the  map 
['ii^lit  111  have  been  sufficient  10  utHleceive  those  who  imagined  that  the  great 
anlai^nisl  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  could  lie  so  weak  as  (olay  the  liberties 
of  liuropc  nt  ibe  feel  of  that  house.  A  King  of  Fiance  wouhl,  by  acquiring 
l.-i  ritoric^  in  the  South  of  Italy,  have  really  bound  himself  over  to  keep  the 
gicace ;  for.  a:>  won  as  he  was  at  war  with  his  neighbours,  those  territories 
were  cerl.-vin  lo  be  worse  than  useless  to  him.  They  were  hostages  at  the 
mcrcyof  his  enemies.  It  would  be  easy  lo  attack  them.  It  would  be  hardly 
jiossilile  lu  ilefcnd  them.  A  French  army  sent  to  Ihcm  hy  land  would  have 
lo  force  its  way  Ihrough  the  passes  of  the  Al|is,  ibrougb  I'iedmont,  tlirough 
Tuscan)-,  and  Ihrough  the  Pontifical  States,  in  op|)osition  iirobnbly  to  Kreat 
German  arniie'!.  A  French  fleet  would  run  great  risk  of  lieing  intcrcepteil 
and  de^tiuyed  bylhe  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland.  Of  all  this  Lewis 
was  perfectly  aware.  He  repeatedly  declared  Ihat  he  should  consider  Ihe 
kingdom  of  ihc  Two  -Sicilies  as  a  source,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness. 
He  aceeplcd  it  at  Ust  with  murmurs  :  he  seems  lo  have  intended  to  moke 
itovcrioimc!  '>f  his  younger  grandnons  ;  and  he  would  beyond  all  dootM  hav« 
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gladly  given  it  in  exchange  for  a  thirtieth  port  of  the  same  area  in  the  Nether- 
lands.*   But  in  the  Netherlands  England  and  Holland  were  determined  to 
allow  him  nothing.      What  he  really  obtained  in  Italy  was  little  more  than 
a  splendid  provision  for  a  cadet  of  his  house.     Guipuscoa  was  then  in  troth 
the  price  in  consideration  of  which  France  consented  that  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  should  be  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.    Guipuscoa, 
though  a  small,  was  doubtless  a  valuable  province,  and  wan  in  a  militaiy 
point  of  view  highly  important     But  Guipuscoa  was  not  in  the  Nether- 
lands.     Guipuscoa  would  not  make  Lewis  a  more  formidable  neighbour  to 
England  or  to  the  United  Provinces.     And,  if  the  Treaty  should  be  broken 
off,  if  the  vast  Spanish  empire  should  be  struggled  for  and  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  rival  races  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsbnig;  was  it  not  possible,  wai(  it  not 
probable,  that  France  mi?ht  lay  her  iron  grasp,  not  on  Guipuscoa  alone, 
but  on  Luxemburg,  and  N^amur,  on  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Antwerp,  on 
Flanders  East  and  West  ?     Was  it  certain  that  the  united  force  of  all  her 
neighbours  would  be  sufficient  to  compel  her  to  relinquish  her  prey  ?     Was 
it  not  certain  that  the  contest  would  be  long  and  terrible  ?    And  would  not 
the  English  and  Dutch  think  themselves  most  fortunate  if,  after  many  bloody 
and  costly  campaigns,  the  French  King  could  be  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty,  the 
same,  word  for  word,  with  that  which  he  was  ready  uncompelled  to  sign  now  ? 

William,  firmly  relying  on  his  own  judgment,  had  not  yet,  in  the  whole 
course  of  this  momentous  negotiation,  asked  the  advice  or  employed  the 
agency  of  any  English  minister.  But  the  treaty  could  not  be  formally  con- 
cluded without  the  instnimcntality  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
of  the  Great  Seal.  Portland  was  directed  to  write  to  Vernon.  The  King 
himself  wrote  to  the  Chancellor.  Somers  was  authorised  to  consult  any  of 
his  colleaj;ues  whom  he  might  think  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  so  high  a  secret ; 
and  he  was  recjuested  to  give  his  own  opinion  of  the  proposed  arrangement. 
If  that  opinion  should  be  favourable,  not  a  day  must  be  lost.  The  Kini;  of 
Spain  might  die  at  any  moment,  and  could  hardly  live  till  the  winter.  Full 
powers  must  be  sent  to  Loo,  sealed,  but  uath  blanks  left  for  the  names 
the  plenipotentiaries.  Strict  secrecy  must  be  observed  ;  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  clerks  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  the  necessary  docu- 
ments should  not  entertain  any  suspicion  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
which  they  were  performing. 

The  despatch  from  I^o  found  Somers  at  a  distance  from  all  his  political 
friends,  and  almost  incapacitated  by  infirmities  and  by  remedies  from  attend- 
ing to  serious  business,  his  delicate  frame  worn  out  by  the  labours  and  vigils 
of  many  months,  his  head  aching  and  giddy  with  the  first  draughts  from  the 
chalybeate  spring.  He  roused  himself,  however,  and  promptly  communi- 
cated by  writing  with  Shrewsbury  and  Orford.    Montague  and  Vernon  came 

*  I  will  quote  from  the  despatches  of  Lewis  to  Tallard  three  or  four  pasMjjes  which 
show  that  the  value  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  quite  justly  apiireciaicd  ai 
Versailles.     "  ATdgard  du  royaume  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile,  le  roi  d  Angleterrc  objc<  lera 

3ue  les  places  dc'ces  tftats  entre  mes  mains  me  rendroni  m.iUre  du  commerce  de  la  Mtf- 
iterran^c.  Vous  pourrez  en  ce  cas  laisser  entendre,  comme  de  vous-mcme,  qu'il  seroit 
si  difficile  de  conserver  ces  royaames  unis  h.  ma  couronne,  que  les  dejK'iises  necevsaire& 
pour  y  envoyer  dcs  secnurs  seroicnt  si  grands,  ct  qu'autrcfois  il  a  tant  coAic'  a  la  France 
pour  les  maintenir  dans  son  ob^ssancc,  que  vraisemblnblement  p'dtablirois  un  roi  {tour  les 
pouverner,  et  que  peut-ctre  ce  sen-it  Ic  partage  d'uu  de  mes  pctits-fils  qui  voudroit  r^^^ner 
ind<fpendamment.''  April  /„  1698.  "Lesroyaumes  de  Naples  et  dc  Sicile  ne  pcurent 
se  regarder  comme  un  partage  dont  moii  fils  puixse  se  contenter  pour  lui  tenir  lieu  dc  tous 
ses  droits.  Les  exemples  du  pass^  n'ont  que  trop  appris  combien  ces  etats  coilient  ^  la 
France,  le  peu  d'utilitc  dont  ils  sont  pour  ellc,  ei  la  difficultd  de  les  conserver."  May  16, 
1698.  "  Jc  considcre  la  cession  de  ces  royaumcs  comme  une  source  coiitinuelle  de  d^- 
penses  ct  d'embarras.  II  n'en  a  que  trop  coflid  k  la  France  pour  les  conserver  ;  et  I'ex- 
pe'rience  a  fait  voir  la  ndcessit^  indispensable  d'y  cntretenir  toujours  des  troupes  et  d'y 
envoyer  incess:imment  des  vaisseaux,  ct  combicn  toutes  ces  peines  ont  ct<5  inutiles. 
May  20,  1698.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  passages  of  the  same  kind.  Hut  these 
are  sufficient  to  vindicate  what  I  have  said  in  the  text 
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down  lo  Tunbridee  Welts,  and  conferted  fully  with  him.  The  opinion  of 
the  leading  Whig  statesmen  was  commanicated  to  the  King  in  a  letter  nhich 
was  not  many  months  later  placed  on  the  records  of  PaiHamenl.  These 
statesmen  entirely  agreed  with  William  in  wishing  to  see  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  speedily  and  peaceably  settled.  They  apprehended  that, 
if  Charles  should  die  leaving  that  question  unsettled,  the  immense  power  of 
the  French  King  and  the  ge<^r3phical  situation  of  his  dommions  would 
enable  bim  to  lake  immediate  possession  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Ihe 
great  inheritance.  Whether  he  was  likely  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  couise, 
and  whether,  if  he  did  venture  on  it,  any  continental  government  would 
h.ive  the  means  and  the  spint  to  withstand  him,  were  quesduns  as  to  which 
the  English  ministers,  with  nnfeigned  deference,  submitted  their  opinion  to 
that  of  iheit  master,  whose  knowledge  <£  the  interests  and  tempers  of  all  the 
courts  of  Enrope  was  unrivalled.  But  there  was  one  important  point  which 
must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  about  which  his  servants  mij{ht 
perhaps  be  better  informed  than  himself,  the  temper  of  their  own  country. 
It  was,  the  Chancellor  wrote,  their  duly  to  lell  His  Maje&l^  that  the  recent 
elections  hail  indicated  the  public  feeling  in  a  manner  which  had  not  been 
expected,  but  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  spirit  which  had  borne  the 
nation  up  through  nine  years  of  exertions  and  sacrifices  seemed  to  be  dead. 
The  people  wcresick  of  taxes  :  they  haled  the  thought  of  war.  As  it  would, 
in  ^uch  circumstance-^,  be  no  easy  matter  to  form  a  coalition  capable  of 
resisting  llie  preten-iions  of  Fiance,  it  was  most  desirable  that  she  should  l>e 
mduced  to  wiilidraw  Uiose  pretensions ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
she  would  withiliaw  them  witliimt  securing  for  herself  a  large  compensation. 
Ihe  principle  of  the  'I'tcaty  of  Loo,  therefore,  the  Kngbsh  Miniilers  cor- 
dially approved.  Hut  whether  the  articles  of  that  treaty  were  or  weie  not 
■-    'avourablelo  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  whether  the  House  of  Bourbon 


IS  likely  faithfully  to  oliserve  them,  were  questions  about  which  Somers 

licatety  hinted  that  he  and  his  colleagues  felt  some  miscivings.     They 

had  their  fears  that  Lewis  might  be  playing  false.    They  had  their  fears 


also  that,  possessed  of  Sicily,  he  would  be  master  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant; 
and  that  pixuessed  of  Guipuscoa,  he  would  be  able  at  any  moment  to  push 
nn  army  into  the  heart  of  Castile.  But  they  liad  been  reassured  by  the 
thought  that  their  Sovereign  thoroughly  understood  this  department  of 
politics,  that  he  had  fully  considered  ^1  these  things,  that  he  had  n^lected 
no  precaution,  an^l  that  (he  concessions  which  he  hod  made  lo  France  were 
the  smallest  which  could  have  averted  the  calamities  impending  over 
Christendom.  It  was  added  that  the  service  which  His  Majesty  had  rendered 
to  the  House  of  Bavaria  gave  him  a  ri^ht  to  ask  for  some  return.  Would 
It  be  too  much  lo  expect,  from  the  gratitude  of  the  prince  who  was  soon  to 
be  a  great  king,  some  relaxation  of  (he  rigorous  system  which  excluded  the 
English  trade  from  the  Spanish  colonies.  Such  a  relaxation  would  greatly 
endear  His  Majesty  to  his  subjects. 

With  the>e  suggestions  the  Chancellor  sent  olT  the  powers  which  (he 
King  wanted.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Vernon  wilh  his  own  hand,  and 
sfak-d  in  such  a  manner  that  no  subordinate  officer  was  let  into  the  secret. 
Blanks  were  left,  as  the  King  had  directed,  for  the  names  of  two  Commis- 
sioners. But  Someis  gently  hinted  that  it  would  be  proper  (o  fill  those 
blanks  with  the  names  of  i>ersons  who  were  English  by  naturalisation,  if  not 
by  birth,  and  who  would  therefore  be  responsible  (o  rarliamen(. 

The  King  now  had  what  he  wonted  from  England.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  Batavian  polity  threw  some  difficulties  in  his  way  :  but  eveiy  difficulty 
yielded  to  his  authority  and  to  the  dexterous  management  ofHeinuns.  And 
in  truth  the  treaty  could  not  but  be  favourably  regarded  by  the  States 
General  ;  for  it  had  been  carefully  framed  with  the  especial  object  of  prevent- 
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ing  France  from  obtaining  any  accession  of  territoiy  or  influence  on  the 
of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  Dutchmen,  who  remembered  the  terrible  )rear 
when  the  camp  of  Lewis  had  been  pitdied  between  Utiecht  and  Amsterdam, 
were  dcli|i;hted  to  find  that  he  iK'as  not  to  add  to  his  dominions  a  single  for- 
tress in  their  neighbourhood,  and  were  auite  willing  to  buy  him  off  with 
whole  provinces  under  the  Pyrenees  and  uie  Apennines.  The  sanction  both 
of  the  federal  and  of  the  provincial  covemmeuts  was  given  with  ease  and 
expedition  ;  and  in  the  evening  ol  the  fbutth  of  September  1698.  the 
treaty  was  signed.  As  to  the  blanks  in  the  English  powers,  William  had 
attended  to  liis  Chancellor's  suggestion,  and  had  inserted  the  names  of  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson,  minister  at  the  Hague,  a  bom  Englishman,  and  of  Port* 
land,  a  naturalised  Englishman.  The  Grand  Pensionary  and  seven  other 
Commissioners,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Provinces.  Tallard  aluiie 
signed  for  France.  He  seems  to  have  been  extravagantly  elated  by  whai 
seemed  to  be  the  happy  issue  of  the  negotiation  in  ^ich  he  liad  borne  so 
great  a  pait,  and  in  his  next  despatch  to  Lewis  boasted  of  the  new  treaty  as 
destined  to  be  tlie  most  famous  that  had  been  made  during  many  centuries. 

William  too  was  well  pleased  ;  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  Had  tlie 
King  of  Spain  died,  as  all  men  expected,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  France  would  have  kept  faith  with  England  and  the 
United  Provinces  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  France  had  kept  faith, 
the  treaty  would  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  serious  opposition 
in  any  quarter.  The  Emperor  might  have  complained  and  threatened  ;  but 
he  must  have  submitted  ;  for  what  could  he  do?  lie  had  no  licet ;  and  it 
was  therefore  impossible  for  him  even  to  attempt  lo  possess  himself  of 
Castile,  of  Arragon,  of  Sicily,  of  the  Indies,  in  opposition  to  the  unitetl 
navies  of  the  three  greatest  maritime  |)owers  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  only 
part  of  the  Spanish  empire  which  he  could  hope  to  seize  and  hold  by  force 
ao^ainst  the  will  of  the  confederates  of  Loo  was  the  Milanese  :  and  the 
Milanese  the  confederates  of  Loo  had  agreed  to  assign  to  his  family.  lie 
would  scarcely  have  been  so  mad  as  to  disturb  the  iKjace  t)f  the  world  wlicn 
the  only  thing  which  he  had  any  chance  of  gaining  by  war  was  offered  him 
without  war.  The  Castilians  would  doubtless  have  i"esente<l  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  unwieldy  body  of  which  they  formed  the  head.  But  they 
would  have  perceived  that  by  resisting  they  were  much  more  likely  to  lose 
the  Indies  than  to  preserve  Guipuscoa.  As  to  Italy,  they  could  no  nunc 
make  war  there  than  in  the  moon.  Thus  the  crisis  whichjiad  seemed  likely 
to  produce  an  European  war  of  ten  years  would  have  produced  nothing 
worse  than  a  few  angry  notes  and  plaintive  manifestoes. 

Both  the  confederate  Kings  wished  their  compact  to  remain  a  secret  while 
their  brother  Charles  lived  ;  and  it  probably  would  have  remained  secret, 
had  it  been  confided  only  to  the  English  and  French  ministers.  But  the 
institutions  of  the  United  Provinces  were  not  well  fitted  for  the  ]>urpose  of 
conceulment.  It  had  been  necessary  lo  trust  so  many  deputies  and  maj^is- 
trates  that  rumours  of  what  had  been  passing  at  Loo  got  abroad,  (^)uilu'^, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Hague, followed  the  trail  with  such  skill  and 
l^crseverance  that  he  discovered,  if  not  the  whole  tnuh,  yet  enough  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  a  despatch  which  produceil  much  irritation  and  alarm  at 
Madrid.  A  council  was  summoned,  and  sate  long  in  deliberation.  The 
grandees  of  the  proudest  of  Courts  could  hardly  fail  to  ]>erccive  that  their 
next  sovereign,  \yt  he  who  he  might,  would  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  sacri- 
ficing part  of  his  defenceless  and  widely  scattered  empire  in  order  to  pj*eserve 
the  rest  ;  they  could  not  bear  to  think  that  a  single  fort,  a  simple  islet,  in  any 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  was  about  to  escape  from  the  sullen  domi- 
nation of  Castile.  To  this  sentiment  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
haughty  race  were  sulvordinate.    '*  We  arc  ready,"  such  was  the  plirasc  then 
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in  iheir  moulhs,  "  lo  eo  lo  anybody,  lo  go  lo  the  Dauphin,  to  go  to  the  Deril, 
so  that  weallgu  togeuieT."  In  the  hope  of  averting  the  threatened  dismem- 
berment, (he  Spanish  M  inistcrs  adiised  their  master  lo  adopt  aa  his  heir  the 
candidate  whoie  pretensions  it  was  uniler^tood  that  France,  England,  and 
Holland  were  inclined  to  support.  The  advice  was  taken  ;  and  it  was  soon 
everywhere  known  that  hia  Catholic  Majesty  had  solemnly  designalcil  as 
his  successor  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph,  Electoral  Prince  of  Havana. 
France  proteslcd  against  this  arran|;emenl,  not,  as  far  as  can  now  be  juilged, 
because  she  meant  tu  viutale  the  treaty  of  Loo,  but  because  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  her.  if  she  did  not  protest,  tu  insist  on  the  full  execution  of 
that  treaty.  Had  she  silently  aciinieaced  in  ihe  nomination  of  the  Electoral 
Prince,  she  would  have  appeared  to  admit  that  the  Dauphin's  pretensions 
-,vere  unfounded  ;  and,  if  Hhe  admitted  the  Dauphin's  pretensions  to  lie  un- 
founded, she  could  not,  without  flagcnni  i  11  jusjice,  demand  several  provinces 
as  ihe  price  in  consideration  of  which  she  would  consent  lo  waive  those 
pretensions.  Meanwhile  the  confederalei  had  secured  the  co-operation  of  a 
most  important  person,  the  Elector  of  Unvarin,  who  was  actually  Governor 
of  the  NctherLand.-,  anil  was  likely  to  lie  in  a  few  nionlha,  at  farthest,  Kejjenl 
of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  He  was  perfectly  sensihle  that  the  con- 
sent of  France,  England,  and  Ilolland  lo  his  son's  elevation  was  worth  i>ur- 
cha^iing  at  almost  any  cost,  and,  with  much  alacrity,  promised  that,  when 
the  time  canic,  he  would  lio  alt  in  his  power  lo  facililale  [he  execulion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Partilion.  He  was  indeed  bimnd  by  the  slrongesl  tics  to  ihe 
confeiierates  of  Loo.  They  had,  by  a  secret  article,  added  to  Ihe  treaty, 
ngreed  that,  if  ihc  Electoral  Prince  should  Income  King  of  S[>ain,  and  then 
die  without  issue,  his  father  should  be  his  heir.  The  news  that  young 
h'lancis  Joseph  had  been  declared  heir  lo  the  throne  of  Hpain  was  welcome 
\o  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  with  the  single  exception  of  hi*  grandfatlier 
the  Emjwror.  The  vexation  and  indignation  of  Leopold  were  extreme. 
But  there  could  lie  no  doubt  thai,  cradously  or  ungraciously,  he  would 
submit.  It  would  have  liecn  madness  in  him  to  contend  against  all  Western 
Europe  on  land  ;  and  it  was  physically  imiwssible  for  him  to  wage  war  on 
the  sea,  William  was  therefore  able  to  indulge,  during  some  weeks,  the 
pleasing  belief  that  he  hail  hy  skill  and  tinnness  averted  from  the  civilised 
world  a  gcncr.it  uar  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  imminent,  and  that  he 
had  secured  the  great  community  uf  nations  against  the  undue  predominance 
of  one  too  ]xiwerful  member. 

But  the  ]>[easurc  and  the  pride  with  which  he  contemplated  the  success  of 
his  foreign  policy  gave  place  to  very  different  feelings  as  soon  as  o,™,,,,! 
he  afjaio  had  to  cleal  with  our  domestic  factions.  And,  indeed,  iukwimm. 
those  who  most  revere  his  memory  must  acknowledge  that,  in  deaihig  with 
these  factions,  he  did  not,  at  this  time,  show  his  wonled  statesmanship.  For 
a  wise  man,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware  how  much  oHence 
is  given  by  liiscourlesy  in  small  things.  His  ministers  had  apprised  him  Ihal 
the  result  of  the  elections  had  been  unsatisfactory,  and  (hat  the  temper  of  tlie 
new  icprcsentalives  of  the  people  would  require  much  management.  Un- 
forcutialely  he  did  not  lay  this  intimation  to  heart.  He  had  by  proclamation 
fixed  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  for  the  29lh  of  November.  This  was 
then  consiilercd  as  a  very  late  day.  For  the  London  season  began  together 
with  Michaelmas  Term  ;  and,  even  during  (he  war,  Ihe  King  had  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  receive  the  coniplimcnls  of  his  faithful  Lords  and  Commons 
on  (he  fifth  of  November,  the  anniversary  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his 
memorable  landing.  The  numerous  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  in  town,  having  (heir  time  on  their  hands,  formed  cabala,  and 
heated  themselves  and  each  other  hy  mnrmuring  at  his  partiality  for  (he 
country  of  his  birth.     He  had  been  off  to  Holland,  (hey  said,  at  the  earliest 
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possible  moment.  He  was  now  lingering  in  Holland  till  the  latest  possuble 
moment.  This  was  not  the  worst.  The  twenty-ninth  of  November  came  : 
but  the  King  was  not  come.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Lords  Justices  should 
prorogue  the  Parliament  to  the  sixth  of  December.  The  delay  was  imputed, 
and  justly,  to  adverse  winds.  But  the  malecontents  asked,  with  some 
reason,  whether  His  Majesty  had  not  known  that  there  were  often  gales 
from  the  west  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  whether,  when  he  had  made  a 
solemn  appointment  with  the  Estates  of  his  Realm  for  a  particular  day,  he 
ought  not  to  have  arranged  things  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  have  prevented  him  from  keeping  that  appointment. 

Thus  the  ill  humour  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  legislators  had 
uttieton  brought  up  from  their  country  seats  became  more  and  more  acrid 
chosen  evei'v  (lay,  till  they  entered  on  their  functions.  One  question  wa 
Speaker,  niucn  agitated  during  this  unpleasant  interval  Who  was  to  be 
Speaker  ?  The  Junto  wished  to  place  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  in  the  chair. 
He  was  one  of  their  ablest,  most  zealous,  and  most  steadfast  friends ;  and  had 
been,  l)oth  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  an 
invaluable  second  to  Montague.  There  was  reason  indeed  to  expect  a 
strong  opposition.  That  Littleton  was  a  Whig  was  a  grave  objection  to  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Tories.  That  he  was  a  placeman,  and  that  he  was  for 
a  standing  army,  were  grave  objections  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  many  who 
were  not  Tories,  But  nobody  else  came  forward.  The  health  of  the  late 
Speaker  Foley  had  failed.  Musgrave  was  talke<l  of  in  coffeehouses  :  but 
the  rumour  that  he  would  be  proposed  soon  died  away.  Seymour's  name 
was  in  a  few  mouths  :  but  Seymour's  day  had  gone  by.  He  still  possessed, 
indeed,  those  advantages  which  had  once  made  him  the  first  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England,  illustrious  descent,  ample  fortune,  ready  and  weighty 
eloquence,  perfect  familiarity  with  parliamcnlary  business.  But  all  these 
things  could  not  do  so  much  to  raise  him  as  his  moral  character  did  to 
drag  him  down.  Haughtiness  such  as  his,  though  it  could  never  have  been 
liked,  might,  if  it  had  been  united  with  elevated  sentiments  of  virtue  and 
honour,  have  been  pardoned.  But  of  all  the  forms  of  pride,  even  the  pride 
of  upstart  wealth  not  excepted,  the  most  offensive  is  the  pride  of  ancestry 
when  found  in  company  with  sordid  and  ignoble  vices,  greediness,  menda- 
city, knavery,  and  impudence  ;  and  such  was  the  pride  of  Seymour.  Many, 
even  of  those  who  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  ministers  galled  by  his 
keen  and  skilful  rhetoric,  remembered  that  he  had  sold  himself  more 
than  once,  and  suspected  that  he  was  impatient  to  sell  himself  a^in. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  opening  of  Parhament,  a  little  tract  entitled  **  Con- 
sideration<»  on  the  Choice  of  a  Speaker  "  was  widely  circulated,  and  seems  to 
have  produced  a  great  sensation.  The  writer  cautioned  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  at  some  length,  against  Littleton  ;  and  then,  in  even  stronger 
language,  though  more  concisely,  against  Seymour  ;  but  did  not  suggest  any 
third  person.  The  sixth  of  December  came,  and  found  the  Country  party. 
a.s  it  called  itself,  still  unprovided  with  a  candidate.  The  King,  who  had 
not  been  many  hours  in  London,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Commons  were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  were  directed  to  choose  a 
Speaker.  'ITiey  returned  to  their  Chamber.  Ilartington  proposed  Little- 
ton ;  and  the  proposition  was  seconded  by  Sj>encer.  No  other  person  was 
put  in  nomination :  but  there  was  a  warm  debate  of  two  hours.  Seymour, 
exasperated  by  finding  thut  no  party  was  inclined  to  support  his  preten- 
sions, spoke  with  extravagant  violence.  He  who  could  well  rememl^er  the 
militanr  despotism  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  an  active  politician  in  the 
days  of  the  Cabal,  and  who  had  seen  his  own  beautiful  county  turned  into  a 
Golgotha  by  the  Bloody  Circuit,  declared  that  the  liberties  of  the  nation  had 
never  been  in  greater  danger  than  at  that  moment,  and  that  their  doom 
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would  be  fixed  ir  >  courtier  should  be  called  to  the  chair.  The  opposition 
insisted  on  dividing.  Hartinclon's  motion  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and 
forty'two  votes  to  a  handled  and  ihirty-ltve,  Lillleton  himself,  according  lo 
the  childith  old  usage  which  has  descended  to  our  limes,  voting  in  Ihe 
■ninoiity.    lliree  days  later,  he  wm  presented  and  approved. 

The  King  then  spoke  from  the  throne.  1  le  declared  hLs  firm  conviction 
thai  the  Ilouses  were  disposed  lo  do  whatever  was  necessary  for  klok'i 
the  safety,  hongur,  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  a^kcii  SpcreS. 
them  for  nothing  more.  When  they  came  to  consider  the  tnililaiy  and 
naval  establisliments,  they  n-ould  rememlier  that,  unless  Kngland  were 
secure  from  attack,  she  could  not  conliiiuc  to  hold  the  high  place  which 
i-he  had  won  for  herself  among  European  powers  :  her  trade  would  languish ; 
her  credit  would  fail ;  and  even  her  internal  iranquilliiy  would  ije  in  danger. 
He  also  cxpres.'^  a  hope  thai  some  progrcBS  would  be  made  in  the  dis- 
chaive  of  the  debts  contiacted  during  the  War.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  an 
KnMiah  Parliament  can  never  make  Such  a  mistake  as  not  10  hold  sacred  all 
I'arliamenlary  engagements." 

The  speech  appeared  to  be  well  received  ;  and  during  a  short  lime 
William  flattered  himself  ihat  the  greal  faull,  as  he  considered  it,  ^^^ 
of  the  preceding  session  would  be  repaired,  ihat  the  army  vrould  EjJJJal- 
be  angmenled,  and  that  he  should  be  able,  at  the  important  con-  i"J,IU„''J5 
juncture  which  was  approaching,  lo  speak  to  foreign  powers  in  Oiciud 
tones  of  authority,  and  especially  to  keep  France  ste^y  10  her  en-  '""' 
gagements.  Tiie  Whigs  of  the  Junto,  better  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
the  country  and  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  pronounced  it  impossible 
to  carry  a  vole  fur  a  land  force  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  Ten 
thousand  men  would  jiroliably  be  obtained  if  His  Majesty  would  authorise 
his  servants  to  ask  in  his  name  lor  that  number,  and  lo  declare  that  with  a 
smaller  number  he  could  not  answer  for  the  public  safety.  William,  linnly 
convinced  that  twenty  thousand  would  be  loo  few,  refused  to  make  or  em- 
power others  to  make  a  proportion  which  seemed  to  him  al>*iird  and  tlis- 
graceful.  Thus,  at  a  moment  at  which  it  was  peculiarly  desiralile  that  all 
who  bore  a  pan  in  the  executive  adminislralion  should  act  cordially  lo- 

Rher,  there  was  serious  disscn^on  between  him  and  his  aHesI  councillors. 
r  that  dissension  neither  he  nor  they  can  be  severely  b1ame<!.  They  ivere 
diflerently  situated,  and  necessarily  saw  the  same  olijecis  from  diflerent 
iioinls  of  view.  He.  as  was  natural,  considered  the  question  chiefly  as  an 
turojiean  question.  They,  as  was  natural,  considered  it  chiefly  as  an  English 
ijuestion.  They  had  found  Ihe  antipathy  lo  a  standing  army  insurmountably 
strong  even  in  the  late  Parliament,  a  Parliament  disposed  to  place  large  con- 
fidence in  them  and  in  their  master.  In  the  new  Rirliament  that  antipathy 
amounted  almost  to  a  mania.  That  liberty,  kw,  property,  could  never  be 
secured  while  the  Soi'ereign  had  a  latgebodyofr^ulartroo]K  at  his  command 
in  time  of  peace,  and  tliatof  all  regular  troops  foreign  troops  were  the  most  10 
lie  dreaded,  had,  during;  the  recent  elections,  l>ecn  n;peatcd  in  every  town- 
hall  and  market-]ilace,  and  scrawled  upon  every  doiil  wall.  The  reductions 
of  the  preceding  year,  it  was  said,  even  if  they  had  been  honestly  carried 
into  effect,  would  not  have  l>een  sufficient ;  and  they  had  not  been  honestly 
carried  into  elTcct.  On  this  subject  Ihe  ministeni  pronounced  the  temper  of 
the  Commons  to  lie  such  that,  if  any  person  high  in  oflice  were  10  3^  for 
what  his  Majesty  thought  necessary,  there  would  assuredly  lie  a  violent 
explosion  :  the  majority  would  prol>ably  be  provoked  into  disbanding  all 
lhat  remained  of  the  anny ;  and  the  kingdom  would  l>e  left  without  a  single 
soldier.  William,  however,  could  not  lie  brought  to  believe  that  Ihe  ease 
was  so  hopeless.  He  listened  too  easily  lo  some  secret  adviser.  —Sunder- 
land was  probably  the  man, — who  accused  Montague  and   Somers  of 
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cowartlici:  and  insincerity.  They  had,  it  wu  whispered  in  the  royal  ear,  a 
majority  whenever  they  really  wanted  ono.  They  were  bent  upon  pladnj; 
their  frienll  Littleton  in  the  Speaker'i  chair ;  and  they  had  carried  their 
point  triumphantly.  Tliey  would  carry  as  irinmphantly  a  vole  for  a  re- 
spectable military  c:itablishiiicnt  if  the  lionour  ol  their  master  and  the  safety 
oTlheir  country  were  as  deor  to  them  aS  the  petty  interest  of  their  own  faction. 
It  wns  to  no  purpose  that  the  King  waa  told,  what  was  nevertheless  per- 
fectly tnie,  that  not  one  half  of  the  members  who  had  voted  for  Uttleton 
could,  liy  any  art  or  eloquence,  be  induced  to  vote  for  an  nu^entatlon  of 
the  land  force.  While  he  was  urring  his  ministers  to  stand  up  manfully 
against  the  pojmlar  prejudice,  and  mAt  they  were  respectfully  representing 
to  him  that  by  so  standine  up  they  should  ority  tnal^e  that  prejudice  stroneer 
and  more  noxious,  the  day  came  which  the  Cammons  had  hxcd  for  taking 
the  royal  speech  into  consideration.  The  House  resolvcil  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee, liic  great  question  was  instantly  raised :  What  provision  should 
be  mode  for  the  defence  of  the  realm?  It  was  natumlly  expected  that  the 
confidential  advisers  of  the  Crown  would  propose  something.  As  they  re- 
mained silent,  Harley  took  the  lead  which  properly  belonged  to  them,  arul 
moved  that  the  army  should  not  exceed  seven  thousaod  men.  Sir  diaries 
Sedlev  suggested  ten  thousand.  Vernon,  who  was  present,  was  of  opinion 
that  Ibis  number  would  have  been  carried  if  it  had  been  proposed  by  one 
who  was  known  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  King.  But  fuw  members  cared 
to  support  mi  amendment  which  was  certain  to  \k  less  plea<dng  to  (heir 
itiicnls,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  more  jilcasing  to  the  Court,  than  the 

"'"notion.     H.it'    '-    -    '  -'  -  ■ -'    "^  — = —      .._.i-. 

13  reported  ai 

seven  lhous.ind  men  who  UTre  to  be  retained  slioulil  be  nalumi  boni  liinjliJi 
subjects.  Other  votes  were  carried  without  a  single  divi^on  cither  in  the 
Committee  or  when  the  mace  was  on  the  table. 

The  KinjE's  indignation  and  v«xation  were  cvtreme.  tie  ivas  angry  with 
the  opposition,  with  the  ministers,  with  all  Englanil.  The  nation  seemed  to 
bim  to  lie  under  a  judicial  infiituation.  Mind  to  ilangeis  which  his  saucily 
perceived  to  be  real,  near  and  furroidable,  ami  morbidly  apprehensive  of 
dangers  which  his  conscience  told  hirowereno  dangers  at  all.  l^ie  perverse 
islanders  were  willing  to  trust  everything  that  was  most  preciou.4  to  them, 
their  indciicndence,  their  imiperty,  t lieir  laws,  their  re)igi<Hi,  to  the  moderation 
and  pBHl  fojih  of  France,  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  to  the  sluadiiK><^  and 
experlneKS  of  liattalions  of  ploughmen  commanded  l>y  squires  \  and  yet  they 
were  afraid  to  trust  liim  iviih  the  means  of  protecting  ihcin  lest  he  should  use 
thiBie  means  for  the  deatrnclion  of  the  liberties  whid)  he  hail  saved  from  ex- 
treme jieril,  which  he  hadfcnced  with  new  securities,  which  he  had  defcivlec) 
with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  anil  which  from  the  day  of  his  accession  he  Iiwl 
never  once  violated.  He  was  attached,  ami  not  without  reason,  to  the  lilne 
Dutch  Foot  Guards.  That  lirigaile  liad  served  under  him  fur  tuany  years, 
and  had  lieon  eminently  distingui.sbed  by  courage,  di^cinlino,  and  fidelity.  In 
neceml>cr  1688  that  brij;ade  had  lieen  the  first  in  his  army  to  enter  the 
Knglish  capital,  and  had  been  entrusted  with  the  iinniittaiii  duty  of  occupy- 
ing Whitehall  and  guarding  the  person  of  James.  i\ightccii  months  later, 
that  brigade  had  liei-n  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  Royne.  Not 
had  the  conduct  <if  these  veteran  soldiers  lieen  less  cicmjilary  in  their  quar- 
ters than  in  the  field,  'i'he  vole  which  tciiuired  the  King  10  di^carcl  them 
merely  because  they  were  ub.Tt  he  hinLsrIf  was,  seemed  to  him  a  jiersona] 
alTrciiii.  All  lliese  vexations  and  scandals  he  iniaginvil  thai  his  ministers 
m^ht  liave  averted,  if  they  hod  been  mort'  solicitous  for  his  honour  ami  for 
the  nicccss  of  his  great  schemes  of  policy,  and  less  solicitous  alioul  their  own 
popularity.     They,  on  Hie  other  hand,  continued  to  assure  him,  and,  ai  bi 
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as  can  now  b«  judgeil,  lo  assure  liim  with  peritct  Inilli,  ihat  it  was  alloeether 
out  of  their  power  to  effect  what  he  wiiihed.  Something  they  might  perhaps 
Lt;  able  to  <lo.     Many  members  of  the  House  of  Comunius  liail  ^aia  in  ] 


n  thousand  men  was  loo  small  a  numlx-T.  If  llii  Majesty 
would  let  it  be  underslooil  Ihat  he  should  consider  those  who  should  toic 
f-jt  ifn  thciusatid  as  having  done  liim  goo<l  service,  there  might  be  hopes. 
]!ut  there  could  be  nu  hope  if  gentlemen  found  ihat  by  vuliii);  fi>r  ten  thou- 
sand they  should  please  nobody,  that  they  should  lie  held  up  lo  ihe  counlies 
and  towns  which  they  lepresenled  as  turncoats  and  slaves  forgoing  so  far  to 
meet  his  wishes,  and  that  they  should  be  at  the  same  lims  frowned  upon  at 
Kensington  for  not  going  farther.  The  King  was  not  to  be  moved.  He 
"■-  '  "•"-  ' It  to  sink  into  littleness  without  a  stru^le.     He  had  been 


the  soul  of  two  great  coalitions,  the  dread  of  Fiance,  the  hope  of  all  op' 
1  —  .    •        .1.1      ■         .   1  -  .  puppet  ol  the 

>s  formidable  enemy  aitd  less  valuable  ally  than  the  Elector  of  Krandcnburg 


fresscd  ruttions.    And  was  he  to  be  degraded  into  a  mere  puppet  ol 
larleys  and  ihe  Howes,  a  petty  prince  who  could  neither  help  1      ' 


or  the  Duke  of  Savoy?  His  spirit,  quite  us  arbitrary  and  as  imiiatient  ol 
control  as  thai  of  any  of  his  predecessorEt,  Stuart,  Tudor,  or  l^antagenct, 
swelled  high  against  this  ignominious  bondage.  It  was  well  known  ac  Ver- 
sailles that  he  was  cruelly  mortified  and  incensed  ;  and,  duting  a  short  time, 
a  strange  hope  viios  cherished  there  thai,  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  he 
might  lie  induced  to  imitate  his  uncles,  (Jharle*  and  James,  to  conclude  an- 
other treaty  of  Dover,  and  lo  sell  himself  into  vaasalage  lor  a  subsidy  which 
uught  make  liini  bdependent  of  bis  Di^;ard[y  and  mutinous  Parliament 
^uch  a  subsidy,  it  was  thouglit,  might  be  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  com- 
pensation for  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  which  l.ewii>  hml  long  been 
desirous  to  purchase  cveiiat  a  fancy  price.  A  despatch  was  drawn  up  contain- 
ing a  paragraph  by  which  Tallard  was  lo  be  apprised  of  his  maslcr's  views, 
and  instructed  nut  lo  hazard  any  distinct  proposition,  but  to  try  the  eflecl  of 
cautious  anddelicale  in^nuations,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  William  on  to  speak 
first.  This  pnragmph  was,  on  second  thoughts,  cancelled  ;  but  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  written  must  be  coiuJdered  a  most  signilieant  circumstance- 
It  may  with  confi<lcnce  be  affirmed  that  William  would  never  have  stooped 
to  be  the  pensioner  of  France :  but  it  was  with  difhc-ulty  that  he  was,  at 
this  coj^unclurc,  dissuaded  from  throwing  up  the  government  of  England. 
When  first  he  threw  out  hints  about  retiring  lo  the  Continent,  his  miuisterv. 
imaginc<l  that  he  was  only  trying  Ip  frighten  them  into  making  a  ile^iieralc 
cHorl  lo  obtain  for  him  aji  efficient  army.  IJut  ihey  soon  saw  reason  to 
believe  tliat  he  was  in  earnest.  Tliat  he  was  in  earnest,  in<leed,  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  For,  in  a  conlidenlial  letter  to  Heinous,  whom  he  could  have 
no  motive  for  deceiving,  he  intimated  his  intention  very  clearly.  "  I  fore- 
ktt,"  he  writes,  "  ihai  I  shall  be  driven  to  take  an  entreme  course,  and 
lliat  I  shall  see  you  again  in  Holland  sooner  than  I  had  imagined."  * 
In  £ict  he  had  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  r.tird)i,  to  seniffor  the 
tummons,  and  to  make  his  L^t  speech  from  the  throne.  Thai  speech 
he  actually  prepared  and  had  it  tcanslalcd.  He  ineant  to  tell  his  heaters 
that  he  hod  eume  lo  I'^igland  to  rescue  their  religion  anil  iheir  liberties  ; 
that,  for  that  end.  he  had  lieen  uruler  llie  necessity  of  waging  a  long  and 
cruel  war  ;  that  the  war  had,  by  Ihe  blessing  of  Goil,  eniled  in  nn  honour- 
able and  ailvantagcous  peace  ;  and  that  the  nation  might  now  be  tiaitquil 

r,  if  only  tho^  precautions  were  ndopteil  which  he  had  on  the  avfX. 

i  ses^on  recommended  as  essential  to  the  public  security.      Since, 

nuwL'ver,  the  Estates  of  the  Kealra  Ihoughl  fit  to  slight  his  ailvice,  and  to 

expose  themselves  to  the  imminent  risk  of  ruin,  he  H*ould  nut  be  ihe  witness 

of  cabmities  which  lie  had  not  caused  and  which  he  couUl  not  aveiL     Ha 

•D«.JJ,i6sa. 


aiul  happy,  il 
day  of  the  sc 
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must  therefore  request  the  Houses  to  present  to  him  a  bill  providing  for  the 
government  of  the  realm :  he  would  pass  that  bill,  and  withdraw  from  a 
post  in  which  he  could  no  longer  be  useful ;  but  he  should  always  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  England  ;  and,  if  what  he  foreboded  should 
come  to  pai>s,  if  in  some  day  of  danger  she  should  again  need  his  services, 
his  life  should  be  hazarded  as  freely  as  ever  in  her  defence. 

When  the  King  showed  his  speech  to  the  Chancellor,  that  wise  minister 
forgot  for  a  moment  his  habitual  self-comnumd.  ' *  This  is  extravagance,  Sir," 
he  said :  "  this  is  madness.  I  implore  your  Majesty,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
honour,  not  to  say  to  anybody  else  wKat  you  have  said  to  me."  He  aigued 
the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  no  doubt  lucidly  and  forcibly.  William 
listened  patiently  ;  but  his  purpose  remained  unchanged. 

The  alarm  of  the  ministers  seems  to  have  been  increased  by  finding  that 
the  King^s  intention  had  been  confided  to  Marlborough,  the  very  last  man 
to  whom  such  a  secret  would  have  been  im])arted  unless  William  had 
really  made  up  his  mind  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 
Somers  had  another  audience,  and  again  began  to  expostulate.  But  William 
cut  him  short.  **  We  shall  not  agree,  my  lord  ;  my  mind  is  made  up." 
"Then,  Sir,"  said  Somers,  **  I  have  to  request  that  I  may  be  excused  from 
assisting  as  Chancellor  at  the  fatal  act  which  your  Majesty  meditates.  It  was 
from  my  King  that  I  received  this  seal  ;  and  I  beg  that  he  will  take  it  from 
me  while  he  is  still  my  King." 

In  these  circumstances  the  ministers,  though  with  scarcely  the  faintest  hojie 
of  success,  determined  to  try  what  they  could  do  to  meet  the  King's  wishes. 
A  select  Committee  had  l>een  ap}>ointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  frame 
a  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  all  the  troops  above  seven  thousand.  A  motion 
was  made  by  one  of  the  Court  party  that  this  Committee  should  be  instructed 
to  reconsider  the  number  of  men.  Vernon  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  de- 
bate. Montague  spoke  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  ability  and  energy, 
but  in  vain.  So  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  rally  round  him  such  a  ma- 
jority as  that  which  had  supported  him  in  the  preceding  Parliament,  that  he 
could  not  count  on  the  support  even  of  the  placemen  who  sate  at  the  same 
executive  boanl  with  him.  Thomas  Pelham,  who  had,  only  a  few  months 
before,  been  made  a  I-,ord  of  the  Treasury,  tried  to  answer  him.  "  I  own," 
said  Pelham,  "that  last  year  I  thought  a  large  land  force  necessary:  this 
year  1  think  such  a  force  unnecessary  ;  but  I  deny  that  I  have  Ixren  guilty  of 
any  inconsistency.  Last  year  the  great  question  of  the  Spanish  succession 
was  unsettled,  and  there  was  serious  danger  of  a  general  war.  That  question 
has  now  been  settled  in  the  best  possible  way  ;  and  we  may  look  forvvard  to 
many  years  of  peace.**  A  Whig  of  still  creater  note  and  authority,  the 
Marquess  of  Hartington,  separated  himself  on  this  occasion  from  the  junto. 
The  current  was  irresistilile.  At  last  the  voices  of  those  who  tried  to  speak 
for  the  Instruction  were  dro\vned  by  clamour.  When  the  question  was  put, 
there  was  a  great  shout  of  No,  and  the  minority  submitted.  To  divide  would 
have  been  merely  to  have  exposed  their  weakness. 

By  this  time  it  became  clear  that  the  relations  between  the  executive 
UnfKnw  government  and  the  Parliament  were  again  what  the>'  had  In-cn 
larityof  before  the  year  1695.  The  history  of  our  polity  at  this  time  is 
Montapie.  ^^j^ggiy  connected  with  the  history  of  one  man.  Hitherto  Mon- 
tague's career  had  been  more  splendidly  and  uninterruptedly  successful  than 
that  of  any  meml)er  of  the  House  of  Commons,  since  the  House  of  Commons 
had  l)egun  to  exist.  And  now  fortune  had  turned.  By  the  Tories  he  had 
long  been  hated  as  a  Whig  :  and  the  rapidity  of  his  rise,  the  brilliancy  of  his 
fame,  and  the  unvarying  good  luck  which  seemed  to  attend  him,  had  made 
many  Whigs  his  enemies.  He  was  absurdly  compared  to  the  u])start 
favourites  of  a  former  age,  Carr  and  Villiers,  men  whom  he  resembled  lu 
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nothing  hut  in  the  speed  with  which  he  had  mounted  from  a  humble  to  a 
lofty  position.  They  bad,  without  rendering  any  service  to  the  State,  with- 
out showing  any  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  great  afiaiis,  been  elevated  to 
the  ht(;hest  dignities,  in  spite  of  the  munnar^  of  the  whole  nation,  by  tbe 
mere  partiality  of  the  Sovereign.  Montague  owed  everything  to  his  own 
merit  and  to  the  public  opinion  ol  his  ment.  With  his  master  he  appear* 
to  have  had  very  liltle  intercourse,  and  none  that  was  not  official.  He  was 
in  truth  a  livingmonumcntof  what  the  Revolution  had  done  for  the  country. 
The  Revolution  haii  found  him  &  young  student  in  acell  by  the  Cam,  poring 
on  the  diagrams  which  illustrated  the  newly  discovered  laws  of  centripetal 
and  ce11triiug.1l  force,  ^^'riting  little  copies  of  verses,  and  indulging  visions  of 
]iarsonages  with  nch  glebes,  and  of  closes  in  old  cathedral  towns  ;  had  de- 
veloped in  him  new  talents  ;  had  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  prizes  of  a 
very  different  sort  from  a  rectory  or  a  prebend.  His  eloquence  had  gained 
for  him  the  ear  of  the  legislature.  His  skill  in  fiscal  and  commercial  affairs 
nad  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  City.  During  four  years  he  had  been 
the  undisputed  leader  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  every 


and  by  gi^at  public  services.  It  should  seem  that  his  successoueht  to  have 
been  gratifying  to  the  nation,  and  especially  to  that  assembly  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  ornament,  of  which  indeed  he  might  be  called  the  creature.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  ought  to  have  been  well  pleased  to  find  that 
their  approbation  could,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  do  for  the  man  whom 
they  delighted  to  honour  all  that  the  mightiest  of  thr  Tudors  could  do  for 
I^icester,  or  the  most  arbitrary  of  the  Stuarts  for  StrafTonl.  Bui,  ttranKe 
tn  say,  the  Commons  soon  began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  that  grealnesn 
which  was  Ihnrown  work.  l>ie  fault  indeed  was  partly  Mont.-igue's.  With 
all  his  ability,  he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  avert,  by  suavity  and  moderation, 
that  curse,  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  prosperity  and  glory,  which  the 
ancients  personified  under  the  name  of  Nemesis.  His  head,  strong  for  oil 
the  purposes  of  debate  and  arithmetical  calculation,  was  weak  against  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  success  and  fame.  He  became  proud  even  to  in- 
solence. Old  companions,  who,  a  very  few  years  before,  had  punned  and 
rhymed  with  him  in  garrets,  had  dined  with  him  at  cheap  ordinaries,  had 
.cate  with  him  in  the  pit,  and  had  lent  him  some  silver  to  pay  his  seamstress's 
bill,  hardly  knew  their  friend  Charles  in  the  great  man  who  could  not  foiget 
for  one  moment  that  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  he  was  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  had  been  a  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  that  he 
had  founded  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  new  East  India  Company,  that  he 
had  restored  the  currency,  that  he  had  invented  the  Exchequer  Bills,  that  he 
had  pL-inned  the  General  Mortgage,  and  that  he  had  been  pronounced,  by  a 
solemn  vote  of  the  Commons,  to  Rave  deserved  all  the  favours  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Crown.  It  was  said  that  admiration  of  himself  and  con- 
trmpt  of  others  were  indicated  by  all  his  gestures  and  written  in  all  the  lines 
of  his  face.  The  very  vi-ay  in  which  the  little  jackanapes,  as  the  hostile 
pamphleteers  loved  to  call  him,  strutted  through  the  lobby,  making  the  most 
nfhissmall  figure,  rising  on  his  toe,andperkinguphis  chin,  made  him  enemies. 
Rash  and  arrogant  sayings  were  imputed  to  him,  and  perhaps  invented  for 
him.  He  vras  accused  of  boasting  that  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  not 
carry  through  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  could  turn  the  majority 
round  his  nnger.  A  crowd  of  libellers  assailed  him  with  much  more  than 
political  hatred.  Boundless  rapacity  and  corruption  were  laid  to  his  cha^. 
He  was  represented  as  selling  alt  the  places  in  the  revenue  department  for 
three  years'  purchase.  The  opprobrious  nicktiame  of  Filcher  was  fastened 
on  him.  His  luxury,  'I  was  said,  was  not  If"  i""-."— '-  •!>"•  i>i-  ™"~ 
There  was  indeeil  an  artempl  nuide  ot  this  t 
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Wbig  polilidaDS  and  their  alliei,  the  grelt  moneyed  men  of  the  City,  >  ay 
much  resembling  the  cry  which,  wvnMr  or  ewhty  years  later,  wu  rai»ed 
■gainst  the  Engtiiih  Nabob*.  GleM  WMlth,  tnadealj  acquired,  i>  not  often 
enjoyed  with  moderation,  dignity,  and  good  taite.  It  ii  (hereTore  not  im- 
possit>le  that  there  may  have  been  KMne  anull  fonndation  for  the  exImvagMit 
tlorics  with  which  malecontent  pcmphleieen  amuwd  the  leiiure  of  male- 
content  squires.  In  such  itoriei  Montague  played  a  conapicuoui  pan.  He 
enntrived,  it  wo*  said,  to  be  at  once  as  rich  as  Cnxui  and  aa  riiitons  ai 
Mark  Antony.  His  stud  and  hi«  oelUr  were  beyond  all  price.  His  Tciy 
lacqueyi  turni'd  up  iheir  noies  at  claret.  He  and  hi*  confederate!  wen 
deficiibed  as  (pending  the  immense  lami  of  which  ibey  had  plondend  the 
public  in  banquets  oTfonr  counts.  Each  ail.ucullui  might  have  eaten  in  the 
Hall  of  A|y)lio.  A  lupper  for  twelve  Whigs,  enriched  by  kiln,  grants, 
bribes,  luckypurchnsrs,  and  luduaales  of  stock,  wai  cheap  at  eighty  poundt. 
At  the  end  ol  every  conne  all  the  fine  iinen  on  the  table  was  chained. 
Those  who  uw  the  pyramidi  of  choice  wild  foul  inwgined  that  the  enter- 
tainment had  been  prepared  fur  fifty  epicures  at  the  least.  Only  iiix  iHrds" 
nests  from  the  Nicobar  i^onds  were  to  be  tiad  in  London  :  and  all  the  six, 
bon^^ht  at  an  enormous  price,  were  smoking  in  soap  on  ihe  board.  These 
Tables  were  destitute  alike  of  probability  and  of  evidence.  But  Grub  Street 
could  devise  no  fable  injurious  to  Montaigue  wliich  was  not  certain  to  find 
credence  in  more  than  half  the  manor  houses  an<<  VLcami;ex  of  England, 

It  may  seem  slrnnj^e  tliat  a  man  who  loved  lilerslure  passionately,  and 
rewarded  literary  merit  munificently,  diould  have  been  mare  sava^^ly  re- 
viled both  in  prose  and  verse  than  almost  any  other  politician  in  our  history. 
But  there  is  really  no  cause  fnr  wonder.    A  powerful,  lilieril,  and  discerning 

Srotector  uf  genius  is  very  likely  to  be  mentioned  with  lionour  long  after 
is  death,  liul  is  very  likely  also  to  be  most  brutally  libelled  during  bis  life. 
In  eveiy  age  there  will  be  twenty  bad  writers  for  one  good  one  ;  and  every 
bad  writer  will  think  himself  ■  good  one.  A  ruler  wliti  neglects  all  men  of 
letters  alike  dors  not  wound  the  self-love  of  any  man  of  letters.  But  a  ruler 
who  shows  favour  to  the  few  men  of  letters  who  deserve  it  inflicts  on  the 
many  the  miseries  of  disappointed  hoiie.  of  affronted  pride,  of  jealousy  cruel 
as  the  grave,  Alt  the  rage  of  a  multitude  of  authors,  irrilalcd  at  once  by 
the  sting  of  want  and  by  the  sting  of  vanity,  is  directed  against  Ihe  unforlu 
nate  pairon.  ii  is  true  that  the  thanks  and  eult^es  of  those  whom  lie  has 
befriended  will  be  remembered  when  the  invectives  of  those  whom  he  bos 
neglected  are  forgotten.  But  in  his  own  lime  the  obloquy  will  probably 
make  as  much  noise  and  find  as  much  credit  as  the  panegyric.  The  name 
of  Mieceiias  hns  been  made  immortal  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  popu- 
larly used  to  designate  an  accomplished  statesman,  who  lives  in  close  m- 
timacy  with  the  greatest  poets  and  wits  uf  his  time,  and  licaps  beneliis  on 
Ihem  with  the  most  delicate  generosity.  But  it  may  well  be  susjiected  thai, 
if  the  verses  of  Alpinus  and  Fannins,of  Bavius  and  MmWus,  had  come 
down  to  us,  we  might  see  M.'ecenas  represented  as  the  must  nigganlly  and 
tasteless  of  human  beings,  nay  as  a  man  wlio,  on  system,  neglected  and 
persecuted  all  inlellectual  snperiority.  It  is  certain  tliat  Montague  uis 
thus  represented  by  conteniiiorary  scribblers.  They  told  the  world 
in  essays,  in  letters,  in  dialogues,  in  ballads,  that  he  would  do  nothing  for 
anybody  withoat  liciiig  jiaid  cither  in  money  or  in  some  vile  services  ;  that 
he  not  only  never  rewarded  menl,  but  hated  it  whenever  he  saw  it ;  thai 
he  practised  the  meanest  arts  for  the  purpose  of  deJlres^illg  it  ;  that  those 
whom  he  protected  and  enriched  were  not  men  of  ability  and  virtue,  but 
wretches  distit^ished  only  )>y  their  sycophancy  and  tbeir  low  debBucberies. 
.\nd  this  was  said  of  the  man  who  made  the  fortune  of  Ji>w|>1i  .Addison,  and 
of  Isaac  Newton. 
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Nothing  had  done  more  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Manlaguc  in  the 
House  of  Commi»is  than  b  step  which  he  had  lakeo  a  few  weelu  before  the 
meeting;  of  the  Parliament.  It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion had  nuule  him  uneaty,  and  that  he  hid  looked  anxiou-ily  round  him  for 
aome  harbour  hi  which  he  might  take  refuge  from  the  storms  which  seeme<l 
lo  he  gathering.  While  hi»  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  he  learned  that 
the  Audilorship  of  the  Kxchcnuer  hod  suddenly  become  vacant.  The  Audi- 
lorship  wa>  held  for  life.  The  Julies  were  fotmal  and  easy.  The  gains 
were  uncett.iin  ;  lor  (liey  rose  nnd  fell  with  the  public  expenditure;  but 
they  could  hanjly,  in  time  of  peace,  and  under  the  most  economical  adminis- 
tration, be  lesa  than  foar  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  were  likely,  in  time 
of  vrai.  to  be  more  than  double  of  that  sum.  Montague  marked  Ihii>  great 
office  for  his  own.  Wc  could  not  indeed  take  it  while  he  conlimied  to  be 
in  chai^  of  the  jiuhlic  puise.  For  it  would  have  been  indecent,  and  per- 
haps illeetil.  that  he  should  audit  his  own  accounts.  He  therefore  sdecled 
hi:<  brother  Christopher,  whom  he  had  lately  made  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Excise,  to  keep  the  place  for  him.  I'here  wax,  as  may  easily  he  sup- 
po^,  no  want  uf  powerful  and  noble  competiton  for  such  a  priie.  Leeds 
had,  more  than  twenty  yean  before,  obtained  from  Charles  the  Second  a 
patent  granting  the  revenion  to  Cacrmarlhen.  Godotphin,  it  was  said, 
]il<:aded  ■  promise  made  by  ^^'illbm.  lint  Montague  maintained,  and 
was,  it  seems,  right  in  maintaining,  that  both  the  patent  of  Charlei  and 
the  promise  of  William  had  been  eiven  under  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
right  of  appointing  the  Auditor  belonged,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  (he 
Board  of  Treasury.  He  carried  his  point  with  charactenflic  audacity  and 
celerity.  The  nens  of  the  vacancy  reached  London  on  a  Sunday.  On  the 
Tuesday  the  new  .\udilor  was  sworn  in.  The  ministers  were  amazed.  Even 
the  Chancellor,  with  whom  Montague  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship, 
had  not  been  consulted.  Godolphin  devoured  his  ill  temper.  Caermarthen 
ordered  out  his  wonderful  yacht,  and  hasteneil  to  complain  to  ihe  King, 
« )io  was  then  at  Loo.     Itut  what  had  l>een  dune  could  not  be  undone. 

This  1)old  stroke  placed  Montague'l  ronane,inllie  lower  sense  of  the  word, 
out  of  hainnl.  but  increased  the  animosity  of  his  enemies  and  cooled  the 
xeal  of  his  adherents.  In  a  letter  written  Vj  one  of  his  colleagues,  Secretary 
Vcmon,  on  Ihe  day  after  the  appointment,  the  Auditorship  is  described  as 
at  once  a  safe  and  lucrolive  place.  "But  I  thought,"  vWnoH  proceed*, 
"Mr  Montage  was  too  aspiring  to  stoop  lo  anylhmg  lielow  the  hiHght  he 
was  in,  and  that  he  least  considered  profit."  'Iliis  feelmg  was  no  doubt 
shared  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the  ministry.  It  was  plain  that  Xoiit^ue 
was  preparing  a  retreat  for  himself.  This  flinching  of  the  captain,  just  on 
the  eve  of  a  [icrilous  caminign,  naturally  disheartened  the  whole  army.  It 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  more  than  etghly  years  later,  another  great 

(arliamentary  leader  was  placed  in  a  very  similar  situation.  The  younger 
Villiam  Pitt  held  in  17S4  the  same  uffic«  which  Montague  had  held  in 
1G9S.  Pilt  was  pressed  in  17S4  by  piilitiial  difficulties  not  less  than  those 
with  which  Montage  had  contended  in  169S,  Pilt  was  also  in  I7&t  a  much 
poorer  man  limn  Monla{,'ue  in  1698.  Pitt,  in  1784,  like  Monla<,'ue  in  l6ciS, 
hail  at  his  own  absolute  disimsal  a  lucrative  sinecure  place  in  the  Kxchequer. 
Pitt  gave  away  the  office  which  would  have  made  him  an  opulent  man, 
and  gave  it  auay  in  such  a  manner  as  al  once  to  reward  unfortunate  merit, 
and  to  relieve  the  country  from  a  burden.  For  this  di»nterestedness  be 
was  repaid  by  the  eLilliusia.slic  applaud  of  his  followcra.  by  Ihe  enforced 
respect  of  his  opponents,  and  Iqt  the  confidence  which,  through  alt  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  chequered  and  at  length  disastrous  career,  the  great  body  of 
Englishmen  reposed  in  his  public  spirit  and  in  bis  peisooat  int^nrity.  In 
the  iitle!lectual  qualities  of  a  statesman  Montague  was  probably  not  inferior 
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to  Pitt,  Bui  the  miignuumity,  the  danntlMs  courage,  the  conlempt  for 
riches  and  for  b3.ub]es,  to  which,  more  dian  to  any  intellectiul  quality,  Pitt 
owed  his  long  ascendency,  were  wsntii^  to  Montague. 

I'he  faults  of  Monlague  were  great ;  but  his  paiuihment  wax  cnieL  It 
ms  indeed  a  punishment  which  muit  have  been  more  bitter  than  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  to  a  man  whole  vanity  wat  exquisiidy  sciuitive,  and  who  had 
been  spoiled  by  early  and  niiid  succevand  by  constant  piospeiily.  Before 
the  new  PaiUiuueiit  had  been  a  month  sitting  it  was  plain  that  his  empire 
was  at  an  end.  He  spoke  with  the  old  eloquence ;  but  his  speeches  no 
longer  called  forth  the  old  response.  Whatever  he  proposed  was  maliciously 
iictutinised.  The  success  of  his  budget  of  the  preceding  year  had  surpassed 
oil  expectation.  The  two  millions  wuch  he  had  undertaken  Co  find  hod  been 
raised  with  a  rapidity  which  Seemed  magical.  Yet  for  brincing  >he  tiche* 
of  the  City,  in  an  unprecedented  flood,  to  overflow  the  Exchequer  be  was 
reviled  as  if  his  scheme  had  faited  more  ludicrously  than  the  Tory  Land 
Bank.  Emboldened  by  his  unpopularity,  the  Old  East  India  Company 
presented  a  peliiion  pnyinc  that  the  Geneial  Society  Act,  wMch  his  influence 
and  eloquence  had  induced  the  late  Parliament  to  pass,  might  be  extensively 
modifieiL  Hawe  took  the  matter  up.  It  was  moved  that  leave  should  be 
given  lo  bring  in  a  bill  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ;  the  motion 
was  corried  by  a  hundred  and  scvenly-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  ;  and  the  whole  question  of  the  trade  with  ihe  Eastern  seas  was 
reopened.  The  bill  was  brought  in,  but  was,  with  great  difficulty  and  by  a 
very  small  majority,  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading.*  On  other  financial 
questions  Montague,  so  lately  the  oracle  of  the  Commilleeof  .Supply,  was 
now  heard  with  malevolent  distrust.  If  his  enemies  were  unable  to  (lelecl  any 
Haw  in  his  reasonings  and  calculations,  they  could  at  least  whisper  that  Mr 
Monlague  was  very  cunning,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  track  him,  l>ul  that  it 
might  be  taken  lor  granted  thai  for  whatever  he  did  he  had  some  sinister 
motive,  and  that  the  safest  course  wis  to  negative  whatever  he  proposed. 
Though  that  House  of  Commons  was  economical  even  to  a  vice,  the  majority 

1         •.  ..  i.-L  ■ ._.  -3  paying  !(,„,  Interest,  solely  because  the  plan 

>C  liad  been  framed  by  him.      In  a  despatch 

which  had  caused  a» 
ascribed  lo  nothing  but  to  the  bitter  envy  wliich  the  ability  and  fame  of 
Montague  had  exciied.  It  was  not  without  a  hard  struggle  and  a  sharp 
pong  that  the  first  Englishman  who  has  held  that  high  position  which  has 
now  been  longcalled  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  submitted  to 
be  deposed.  But  he  was  set  upon  with  conardly  malignity  by  whole  rows  of 
small  men  none  of  whom  singly  would  liave  dared  to  look  him  in  the  face.  A 
contemporary  pamphleteer  compared  him  lo  an  owl  in  the  sunshine  pursued 
and  pecked  10  death  by  flights  of  tiny  birds.  On  one  occasion  be  wax  irti- 
lated  into  uttering  an  oath.  Then  there  was  a  cry  of  Order;  and  he  was  threat- 
ened with  the  Serjeant  and  the  Tower.  On  another  occasion  he  was  moved 
even  lo  shedding  tears  of  rage  and  vexation,  tears  which  only  moved  the 
mockery  of  his  low-minded  and  bod-hearted  foes. 

If  a  minister  were  now  to  find  himself  thus  situated  in  a  House  of  Com- 
mons which  had  just  been  elected,  and  from  wliich  it  would  therefore  be  idle 
lo  appeal  to  the  electors,  he  would  instantly  resign  his  oflice,  and  his  adver- 
carics  would  take  his  place.  The  change  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the 

•  Commons'  JouniMis,  February  34,  rj  ;  Uarch  9,  i6ql.  In  ihe  VenHWI  Correspond. 
cncc  a  leinr  about  the  East  India  oueHnn  wtiicli  bcloDss  to  Ihe  year  )f|)  it  pui  under 

uicd  ID  good  puqxHc  by  any  wHter  who  d«  nol  do  fee  biiDiclf  all  Ihat  the  editor  oii^ht 


preferred  paying  high  interest  to  paying  low  interest,  solely  Iwcause  the  plar 
for  raising  money  at  low  interest  liad  been  framed  by  him.  In  a  despatch 
from  the  Dutch  embassy  the  Stales  General  were  informed  that  many  of  the 
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public,  even  if  we  suppose  his  successor  to  he  bolh  less  viituous  and  lessible 
thin  himself.  For  it  is  much  better  for  the  country  to  have  a  bad  miniiitiy 
than  to  have  no  ministry  at  all ;  and  there  would  be  no  ministry  at  allif  the 
eiccutive  departments  were  filled  by  men  whom  the  reprebenlalives  of  the 
people  took  every  opportunity  of  ihwaitinf;  and  insulting.  That  an  un- 
principled man  should  be  followed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commom 
isnu  doubt  an  evil.  But,  when  thin  is  the  ca:ie,  he  will  nowhere  be  so  hannlets 
as  at  the  head  of  affairs.  As  he  already  possesses  the  power  10  do  boundless 
mischief,  it  is  desirable  to  give  him  a  strong  motive  to  abstain  from  doing  mis- 
chief; and  such  a  motive  he  has  from  the  moment  that  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
administiatton.  ORice  of  itself  does  much  to  equalise  politicians.  It  by  no 
means  bnn^  all  characters  to  a  level ;  but  it  does  bring  high  characters  down 
and  low  charsclecs  up  towards  a  common  standard.  In  power  the  moat 
patriotic  and  most  enlightened  statesman  finds  that  he  must  disappoint  the 
eicpectations  of  his  admirers  ;  that,  if  be  eflects  any  good,  he  must  eHect  it 
by  compromise  ;  that  he  must  relinquish  many  favourite  schemes  ;  that  he 
must  bear  with  many  abuses.  On  the  other  hand,  power  turns  the  very  vices 
of  the  TTKist  worthless  adventurer,  his  selfish  ambition,  his  sordid  cupidity,  his 
vanity,  his  couardice.  Into  a  sort  of  public  spirit.  The  most  greedy  and  cruel 
wrecker  that  ever  put  up  false  lights  to  lure  mariners  I0  their  destruction  will 
do  his  best  lo  preserve  a  nhip  from  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  if  he  is  taken 
on  board  of  her  and  made  pilot :  and  so  the  most  profligate  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  wish  that  trade  may  flourish,  that  the  revenue  may  come  in 
well,  and  that  he  may  lie  able  to  lake  taxes  off  instead  of  putting  them  on. 
The  most  profligate  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  must  wish  to  receive  news 
of  n  victory  like  that  of  the  Nile  rather  than  of  a  mutiny  like  that  at  the  Nore, 
There  is,  therefore,  a  limit  to  the  evil  which  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
-  "lisiry  that  is  likely  ever  to  exist  in  England,     But  to  the  evil  of 

p  ministry,  to  the  evil  of  having  a  House  of " 

ilh  the  executive  government,  there  is  ab 
was  signally  proved  in  1699  and  1700.  Had  the  st 
soon  as  they  had  ascertained  the  temper  of  the  new  Parliament,  acted  as  states- 
men similarly  situated  would  now  act,  grent  calamities  would  have  been 
averted.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  must  then  have  been  called  upon  !■> 
lorm  a  government.  With  the  power  of  the  late  ministry  the  teponsibilily 
of  the  late  ministry  would  have  been  transferred  to  them  ;  and  that  responsi- 
bility would  at  once  have  sobered  them.  The  orator  whose  eloquence  had 
been  the  delight  of  the  Country  Party  would  have  had  to  exert  his  ingenuity 
on  anewset  of  topics.  There  would  have  been  an  end  of  his  invectivesagainst 
courtiers  and  placemen,  of  piteous  meanings  about  the  intolerable  weight  of 
the  land  tax,  of  his  boasts  that  the  militia  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  without  the 
help  of  a  single  r^ular  soldier,  would  turn  the  conquerors  of  Landen  to  the 
right  .ihout.  He  would  himself  have  been  a  courtier  :  he  would  himself  have 
been  a  placeman  :  he  would  have  known  that  he  should  be  held  account- 
able for  all  the  misery  which  a  national  bankruptcy  or  a  French  invasion 
mi^ht  produce  :  and  instead  of  labouring  to  get  up  a  clamour  for  the  reduction 
of  imposts,  and  the  disbanding  of  regiments,  he  would  have  employed  all  his 
talents  and  influence  tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  the 
means  of  supporting  public  credit,  and  of  putting  the  country  in  a 
good  posture  of  defence.  Meanwhile  the  statesmen  who  were  out 
might  have  watched  the  new  men,  might  have  checked  them  when  they 
were  wrong,  might  have  come  to  their  help  when,  by  doing  right,  they  had 
raised  a  mutiny  in  their  own  absurd  and  perverse  faction.  In  this  way  Mon- 
tague and  isomers  might,  in  opposition,  have  been  really  fiir  more  powerful 
than  they  could  be  while  they  filled  the  highest  posts  in  the  executivegovem- 
ment  and  were  outvoted  every  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.    T^eir  re- 
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tirement  would  have  mitigated  envy ;  their  abilities  would  have  been  mitsfid 
and  regretted ;  their  unpopularity  would  have  pasted  to  their  succeiaofi,  who 
would  have  grievously  disappointed  vulgar  expectation,  and  would  have  bMti 
under  the  necessity  of  eating  their  own  words  in  every  debate.  The  league 
between  ihe  Torien  and  the  discontented  Whigs  would  have  been  dissolved  ; 
and  it  is  i>robabIe  that,  in  a  session  or  two^  the  public  voice  would  have  loudly 
demanded  the  recall  of  the  best  Keeper  of  the  Great  Sc^,  and  of  the  beat 
P'irst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  oldest  man  living  could  remeniber. 

But  these  lessons,  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  five  generations,  had 
never  been  taught  to  the  politicians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Notions  im- 
bibed before  the  Revolution  still  kept  possession  of  the  public  mind.  Not 
even  Somers,  the  foremost  man  of  his  age  in  civil  wisdom,  thought  it  strange 
that  one  parly  should  be  in  possession  of  the  executive  administration  while 
the  other  predominated  in  the  legislature.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  1699, 
there  ceased  to  l>e  a  ministry ;  and  years  elapsed  before  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  again  joined  in  an  union 
as  hannonious  as  that  which  liad  existed  from  the  general  election  of  1695 
to  the  general  election  of  169S.  The  anarchy  lasted,  with  some  short  inter- 
vals of  compusedness,  till  the  general  election  of  1705.  No  portion  of  our 
parliamentary  history  is  less  pleasing  or  more  instructive,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  House  of  Commons  became  altogether  ungovernable,  abused  its 
gigantic  power  with  unjust  and  insolent  caprice,  browbeat  King  and  Lords, 
the  Courts  of  Common  I  aw  and  the  constituent  bodies,  violated  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  great  Charter,  and  at  length  made  itself  so  odious  that 
the  people  were  glad  to  take  shelter,  under  the  protection  of  the  throne  and 
of  tlie  hereditary  aristocracy,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  assembly  which  had 
been  chosen  by  themselves. 

The  evil  which  had  brought  so  much  discredit  on  representative  institutions 
was  of  gradual  though  of  rapid  growth,  and  did  not,  in  the  first  sevssion  of  the 
Parliament  of  1698,  take  the  most  alarming  form.  The  lead  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had,  however,  entirely  passed  away  from  Montague,  who  was 
still  the  first  minister  of  finance,  to  the  chiefs  of  liie  turbulent  and  discordant 
opposition.  Among  those  chiefs  the  most  powerful  was  Harley,  who,  while 
almost  constantly  acting  with  the  Tories  and  Hi^jh  Churchmen,  continued  to 
use,  on  occasions  cunningly  selected,  the  political  and  religious  ])liraseology 
which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth  among  the  Roundheads.  He  thus,  while 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  even  of  his  hereditary  ene- 
mies, the  countr)'  ])arsons,  retained  a  portion  of  the  favour  with  which  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  long  been  regarded  by  AVhigs  and  Nonconformists.  He 
was  therefore  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  majority. 

The  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army  passed  with  little  opjx>Rition 
Bfflfordis-  through  the  House  till  it  reached  the  last  stage.  Then,  at  length, 
banding  the  a  Stand  was  madc,  but  in  vain.  Vernon  wrote  the  next  day  to 
army.  Shrewsbury  that  the  ministers  had  had  a  division  which  they  need 
not  be  ashamed  of ;  for  that  they  had  mustered  a  hundred  and  fifty-four 
against  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Such  a  division  would  not  l)e  con- 
sidered as  matter  of  Iwast  by  a  Secretary  of  State  in  our  time. 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  where  it  was  regarded  with  no 
great  favour.  Hut  this  was  not  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  the  House  of 
Lords  con  act  efrcciually  as  a  check  on  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 
No  good  would  have  been  done  by  rejecting  the  bill  for  dislmnding  the 
troops,  unless  the  King  could  have  been  furnished  with  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing them  ;  and  with  such  means  he  could  be  furnished  only  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Somers,  in  a  speech  of  which  both  the  eloquence  and  the 
wisdom  were  greatly  achnired,  placed  the  question  in  the  true  light.    He  set 
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fimli  sicongly  the  dan^eij  lu  wlikli  ihe  ji^lousj'  and  parsimony  of  tlie  teprr- 
>ieiilative9  of  the  people  expoteil  the  country.  But  anythini;,  lie  uiitl,  wu 
lieltetllian  that  the  Kjn);  aii<l  the  Pecn  !<liuulil  engage,  without  hope  oT success, 
in  an  ncinmonioiu  conflict  with  (be  Commons.  Tankerville  spoke  with  his 
usual  ability  on  the  same  side.  Nottingham  md  the  other  Tories  reiuaiaeil 
bilent ;  and  the  bill  passed  without  a  diviuon. 

By  this  time  the  Kinij's  strone  uDileistanding  had  mattered,  ai  it  leldoni 
faiieil,  after  a  struggle,  to  master,  his  tebvllious  temper.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  fullil  hia  (peat  mission  to  the  end.  It  was  with  no  common  pain 
(hat  he  .idmilteil  it  10  lie  necciuary  fur  him  to  give  hrs  assent  to  the  disband- 
ing bill,  liut  in  thia  cane  it  vould  liave  been  woiae  Ihan  useless  to  resort 
(o  hiK  veto.  For,  if  the  bill  had  been  rejected,  the  army  would  have  been 
dissolved,  and  he  would  hive  been  left  without  even  the  seven  thousand  men 
whom  the  Commons  were  willing  to  allow  him.  He  delerminetl,  therefuie, 
lu  comply  with  the  u'i^  of  hii  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  lliem  a 
weighty  and  neriouB  but  friendly  admonition.  Never  hod  he  tucceedcd  better 
in^uiiiiresstngthcoulwardsignaofhisemotions  than  on  the  day  on  which  he 
carried  thU  determination  into  effect.  The  public  mind  vrot  much  excitetl. 
The  crowds  in  the  parks  and  streets  were  immense.  Thi:  Jacobites  came  in 
troths,  hopuig  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  shame  and  n^e  on  the  face  o( 
him  whom  tlieymosi  hated  and  dreaded.  The  hope  was  diaap pointed.  The 
Pni»H)inmiiiisler,adiscemiiig  observer,  free  from  the  paiaiona  which  distracted 
Kiiglisli  society,  accompaniei)  the  royal  pmceisioa  from  Saint  James's  Palace 
to  Westminster  Hall.  He  well  knew  how  bitterly  William  had  been  mortified, 
and  was  astonished  to  see  him  present  hitnseu  to  the  public  gaze  with  a 
serene  and  cheerful  asjiecl. 

I'he  speech  delivered  irom  the  throne  was  much  admired  ;  and  (he  curres- 
jionilent  of  the  Stales  General  acknowledged  that  he  dcs)uuied  of  tih  kide'i 
exhibiting  in  a  Frunch  tianslaiion  the  graces  of  style  which  dis-  S(>«kii. 
linguished  the  original.  Indeed  (hat  weighty,  aimple,  and  dignified  eloquence 
which  becomes  the  lips  of  a  sovereign  was  seldom  wanting  in  any  comjiosi- 
lion  of  which  Iheplan  was  furnished  by  William  and  the  language  by  Somers. 
I'lic  King  informed  the  I,(inls  and  Commons  that  lie  had  come  down  to 
pas!,  their  bill  a.i  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  him.  He  could  not  indeed  but 
think  tliat  (licy  liiid  carrieit  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  dangerous  extent- 
He  could  not  but  feel  that  they  had  irealed  him  unkindly  in  requiring  him 
to  )>arl  with  those  guards  who  had  come  over  with  him  to  dchver  Kngland, 
and  who  hail  since  been  near  him  on  every  held  of  tattle,  llut  it  was  his 
fixed  opinion  that  nothing  coulil  be  so  pernicious  to  the  Stale  as  Ibat  he 
should  be  regarded  by  his  people  with  distrust,  distrust  of  which  he  hod  not 
exjiectMl  III  be  the  object  after  what  he  had  endeavoured,  ventured,  and 
acted,  to  restore  and  to  secure  their  liberties.  He  had  nnw,  he  said,  told  the 
Houses  plainly  the  reason,  the  only  reason,  which  had  induced  him  to  pass 
their  bill;  and  ii  was  his  duly  to  tell  them  plainly,  in  discharge  of  his  high 
trust,  and  in  order  that  none  might  hold  him  accountable  for  the  evils 
which  be  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  avert,  thai,  in  his  judgment,  tlie  natdon 
was  left  too  much  exposed. 

When  the  Commons  had  returned  to  their  chamber,  and  the  King's  sipeech 
had  been  read  from  the  chair,  Howe  attempted  to  raise  a  storm.  A  gross 
insult  had  been  offered  to  the  House.  The  King  ought  to  be  asked  who  had 
jiul  such  words  mto  his  moulh.  Bui  the  Npiteful  agitator  found  no  support. 
The  majority  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  King  for  promptly  puung 
I  he  bill  that  they  were  not  dispaied  to  quarrel  with  him  for  frankly  declaring 
that  he  disliked  it.  It  was  resolved  without  a  diviuon  that  an  oddicM 
should  lie  presented,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious  speech  and  for  his  rrady 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  iieoplr,  and  assuring  him  that  his  graldiil 
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Commons  would  never  foi^t  ihe  ^-rtat  lliings  which  lie  had  done  for  Ibe 
country,  would  never  |pve  him  cauH:  to  Ihink  [hem  unkind  or  undutirul,  and 
would,  on  all  occasions,  stand  by  him  against  all  enemies. 

Just  at  this  jiuidure  tidings  arrived  which  might  well  raise  misEi^-ings  in 
Da^iar  the  minds  of  those  who  had  voted  for  reducing  the  national  means 
SJ^wiicf  "^  defence.  The  Eiecloral  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  no  more.  The 
otBinfta.  Gazette  which  announced  that  the  Disbanding  Billhnd  received  the 
royal  assent  informed  the  public  that  he  was  dangerously  ill  at  Bnissel*. 
The  next  Gazette  contained  the  news  of  his  death.  Only  a  few  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  all  ivho  were  arudoos  for  the  peace  of  the  world  had  learned 
wiUi  joy  that  he  had  been  named  heir  to  Ihe  Spanish  throne.  That  the  boy 
joit  entering  upoti  life  with  such  hopes  should  die.  while  the  wretched  ChaHesj 
long  ago  half  detd,  continued  to  creep  about  between  his  bedroom  and  his 
chapel,  was  an  event  for  which,  notwithslnnding  the  proverbial  uncertainty 
tA  hfe,  the  minds  of  men  were  allogclher  unprepared.  A  peaceful  solution 
of  the  great  question  now  seemed  impossible.  France  and  Austria  were  left 
confronting  each  mliRv,  Within  a  month  the  whole  Continent  might  be  in 
arms.  Pious  men  b^u-  m  this  stroke,  so  sudden  and  so  terrible,  the  plain 
signs  of  Ihe  divine  displeasure.  God  had  a  controversy  with  the  nadon*. 
Nine  years  of  fite,  of  slaughter,  and  of  famine  hid  not  been  sufficieni  to 
redaiin  a  guilty  world  ;  and  a  second  and  more  severe  chastisement  was  at 
band.  Otheia  muttered  that  the  event  which  all  good  men  lamenled  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  unprincipled  ambition.  It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if, 
in  that  age,  so  important  a  death,  happening  at  so  critical  a  moment,  had 
not  been  imputed  to  poison.  The  father  of  Ihe  deceased  Prince  loudly 
accused  the  court  of  Vienna  :  and  the  imputation,  though  not  supported  1^ 
the  slightest  evidence,  was,  during  some  time,  believed  by  the  vulgar. 

The  politiciana  al  the  Dutch  embassy  imagined  that  now  at  length  the 
Parliament  would  listen  to  reason.  It  teemed  that  even  the  country  gentlemen 
must  begin  to  contemplate  the  probability  of  an  alarming  crisis.  The  merchants 
of  Ihe  Koyal  Exchange,  much  better  acquainted  than  the  country  gentlemen 
with  foreign  lands,  and  much  more  accustomed  than  the  country  gentlemen  to 
take  large  views,  were  in  great  agitation.  Nobody  could  mistake  Ihe  beat  of 
that  wonderful  pulse  which  had  recently  begun,  and  has  during  five  genera- 
tions continued  to  indicate  the  variations  of  the  body  politic  When  Littleton 
was  chosen  Speaker  the  stocks  rose.  When  it  was  resolved  that  the  army 
should  be  reduced  lo  seven  thousand  men,  the  stocks  fell.  When  ihe  death 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  was  known,  they  fell  still  lower.  The  subscriptions  to 
a  new  loan,  which  the  Commoi^s  hod,  from  mere  spite  to  Montague,  deter- 
mined to  raise  on  conditions  of  which  he  disapprnved,  came  in  very  slowly- 
The  signs  of  a  reaction  of  feeling  were  discernible  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. Many  men  are  alarmists  by  constitution.  Trenchard  and  Howe 
bad  frightened  most  men  by  writing  and  talking  about  the  danger  to  which 
liberty  and  property  would  be  exposed  if  the  govemmenl  were  allowed  to 
keep  a  large  body  of  Janissaries  in  pay.  That  danger  had  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  those  people  who  must  always  be  afraid  of  something,  as  they  could  ito 
longer  be  afraid  of  a  standing  army,  began  to  lie  afraid  of  the  French  King: 
There  was  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  public  opinion  ;  and  no  part  of  Glalesmanship 
is  more  important  than  the  art  of  taking  the  tide  of  public  opinion  at  the 
turn.  On  more  than  one  occasion  William  showed  himself  a  master  of 
that  art.  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  sentiment,  in  itself  amiable  and  re- 
spectable, led  him  tu  commit  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  whole  life.  Had  he 
al  this  conjuncture  again  earnestly  pressed  on  the  Houses  the  importance 
of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  asked  of  them  an  additional 
number  of  EngHsh  troops,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  carrieit 
his  point ;  it  is  certain  ihat,  if  he  had  failed,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
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^ominiaus  in  hid  failure.  Untiippit]',  inslead  of  raising  a  ^at  public 
question,  on  which  he  was  in  the  rieht,  on  which  he  had  a  good  cliance  of 
•ucceeding.  »nd  on  which  he  might  have  been  dercaled  without  any  loss  of 
dignity,  he  chose  to  rai<>e  a  personal  question,  on  which  be  w>s  in  the  wmnc, 
on  which,  right  or  wrong,  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten,  and  011  which  he  could 
not  be  beaten  without  being  degraded.  Instead  of  pre^iiing  for  more  Eng- 
liih  regiment's  he  eiierte<l  all  his  influence  to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  guards 
permission  lo  remain  in  the  island. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  u'as  in  the  Upper  House.  A  resolution  was 
moved  there  to  the  effect  that  the  Lords  would  gladly  concur  in  any  Renewed 
plan  that  could  be  suggested  for  retaining  the  services  of  the  Dutch  ^,"^J^, 
brigade.  The  motion  was  carried  by  fifty-four  votes  to  thirty-eight.  qiKnimi. 
But  a  protest  was  entered,  and  was  signed  by  all  [he  minority.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Devonshire  was,  and  that  Marlborough  was  not,  une  of  the  Dis- 
sentients. Marlborough  had  formerly  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  attacked  the  Dutch.  But  he 
had  now  made  his  peace  with  the  Court,  and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  large 
snlaiy  from  the  civil  list.  He  was  in  the  House  on  that  day  ;  ai>d  therefore. 
if  he  voted,  must  have  voted  with  the  majority.  The  Cavendishes  had  gene- 
rally been  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Kii^  and  the  Junto.  But  on  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  troops  Hartingtou  in  one  House  and  his  father  in  the 
other  were  in  tradable. 

This  vole  of  ihe  Lords  caused  much  murmuring  among  the  Commons.  It 
was  said  to  be  most  unparliamentaiy  to  pass  a  bill  one  week,  and  the  next 
week  In  pass  a  resolution  condenming  that  bill.  It  was  true  that  the  bill 
had  been  mssed  before  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince  wai  known  in 
lAindun.  But  that  unhappy  event,  though  it  might  be  a  good  reason  Tor 
increasing  the  English  army,  could  be  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  English  army  should  consist  of  Englishmen.  A  gentleman 
wno  despi<ied  the  vulgar  clamour  agunst  professional  soldiers,  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  Somers's  Balancing  Letter,  and  who  was  preparefl  to  vole  for 
twenty  or  even  thirty  thousand  men,  might  yet  well  ask  why  any  of  those 
men  should  be  foreigners.  Were  our  countrymen  naturally  inferior  to  men 
of  other  races  in  any  of  the  qualities  which,  under  proper  training,  make 
excellent  soldiers?  Fhat  assuredly  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  who 
had,  at  the  head  of  Ormond's  Life  Guards,  driven  the  French  household 
troops,  till  then  invincible,  back  over  the  ruins  of  Neerwinden,  and  whose 
eagle  eye  and  applauding  voice  had  followed  Cuits's  grenadiers  up  the 
glacis  of  Namur.  Bitter  spirited  malecontents  muttered  that,  since  there 
was  no  honourable  sernce  which  could  rtot  be  as  well  performed  by  the 
natives  of  the  realm  as  by  alien  mercenaries,  it  might  well  be  suspected 
that  the  King  wanted  his  alien  mercenaries  for  some  service  not  honour- 
able. If  it  were  neces.sary  to  repel  a  French  invasion,  or  to  put  down  an 
Irish  insurrection,  the  Blues  and  the  Buffs  would  stand  by  him  to  the  death. 
But,  if  his  object  were  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  his  Parliament 
and  of  the  cry  of  his  people,  he  might  well  apprehend  that  English  swords 
and  muskets  would,  at  the  crisis,  fail  him,  as  they  had  failed  his  father-in- 
law,  and  might  well  wish  to  surround  himself  with  men  who  were  not  of  our 
blood,  who  had  no  reverence  for  our  bw*.  and  no  sympathy  with  our  feel- 
ings. Such  imputations  could  find  credit  with  nobody  superior  in  in- 
telligence to  those  clownish  squires  who  with  difficulty  managed  lo  spell 
out  Dyer's  Letter  over  their  ale.  Men  of  sense  and  temper  admitted  that 
William  had  never  shown  any  disposition  to  violate  the  solemn  compact 
which  he  hod  maiie  with  the  nation,  and  that,  even  if  he  were  depraved 
enough  to  think  of  destroyii^  the  constitution  by  military  violence,  he  was 
not  imbecile  enou^  to  imagine  that  the  Dutch  brigade,  or  five  such  brigades 
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would  sulTicc  for  his  purpose.     But  such  men,  while  they  fully  acquitted 
him  of  the  design  attributed  to  him  by  factious  malignity,  could  not  acquit 
him  of  a  partiality  which  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel,  but  which  it 
would  have  been  wise  in  him  to  hide,  and  with  which  it  was  impossible  that 
his  subjects  should  sympathise.     He  ought  to  have  known  that  nothing  is 
more  offensive  to  free  and  proud  nations  than  the  sight  of  foreign  uniforms 
and  standards.  Though  not  much  conversant  with  b(K>ks,  he  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  ihe  chief  events  in  the  history  of  his  own  illustrious  House  ; 
and  lie  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  his  great  grandfather  had 
commenced  a  long  and  glorious  stmggle  against  despotism  by  exciting  the 
States  General  of  Ghent  to  demand  that  all  Spanish  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Netherlands.     The  final  parting  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
future  deliverer  was  not  an  event  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  race  of  Nassau. 
**  It  was  the  States,  Sir,''  said  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Philip  seized  his  wrist 
with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  exclaimed,  **  Not  the  States,  but  you,  you,  you." 
William,  however,  determined  to  try  whether  a  request  made  by  himself 
in  earnest  and  almost  supplicating  terms  would  induce  his  subjects  to  in- 
dulge  his  national  partiality  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  None  of  his  minis- 
ters could  flatter  him  with  any  hope  of  success.     But  on  this  subject  he  was 
too  much  excited  to  hear  reason.     He  sent  down  to  the  Commons  a  mes- 
sage, not  merely  signed  by  himself  according  to  the  usual  form,  but  written 
throughout  with  his  own  hand.     He  informed  them  that  the  necessary  pre- 
parations had  been  made  for  sending  away  the  guards  who  came  with  him 
to  England,  and  that  they  would  immediately  <inl>aik,  unless  the   House 
should,  out  of  consideration  for  him,  be  dispose<i  to  retain  ihem,  which  he 
should  take  very  kindly.     When  the  message  had  been   read,  a  mcml)er 
proposed  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
But  the  chiefs  of  the  majority  would  not  consent  to  anything  which  might 
seem  to  indicate  hesitation,  and  moved  the  previous  question.     The  minis- 
ters were  in  a  false  position.     It  was  out  of  their  power  to  answer  Harley 
when  he  sarcastically  declared  that  he  did  not  suspect  them  of  having  ad- 
vised His  Majesty  on  this  occasion.    If,  he  said,  those  gentlemen  had  thought 
it  desirable  thai  the  Dutch  brigade  should  remain   in  the  kingdom,  ihey 
would  have  done  so  before.     There  had  l)cen  many  opportunities  of  laising 
the  question  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner  during  the  ])rogress  of  the  Dis- 
banding Bill.      Of  those  opportunities  nobo<iy  had  thought  fit  to  avail  him- 
self ;  ami  it  was  now  too  late  to  rco])en  the  question.     Most  of  the  other 
members  who  spoke  against  taking  the  message  into  consideration  took  the 
same  line,   declined  discussing  ])oints  which  might   have   been    discussed 
when  the  Disbanding  Bill  was  l>efore  the  House,  and  declared  merely  that 
they  could  not  consent  to  anything  so  unparliamentary  as  the  rc|)ealing  of 
an  Act  which  had  just  been  passed.      But  this  way  ot  de.aling  with  the 
message  was  far  too  mild  and  moderate  to  satisfy  the  implacable  malice  of 
Howe.     In  his  courtly  days  he  had  vehemently  called  on  the  King  to  use 
the  Dutch  for  the  purpose  of  (quelling  the  insubordination  of  the  Kngli*h 
regiments.     "None  but  the  Dutch  troops,"  he  said,  "arc  to  be  truste<l." 
He  was  now  not  ashamed  to  draw  a  parallel  between  those  very  Dutch 
troops  and  the  Popish  Kernes  whom  James  had  brought  over  from  Munster 
and  Connaught  to  enslave  our  island.      The  general  feeling  was  such  that 
the  j^rcvious  question   was  carried  without  a  division.     A  committee  wa.-* 
immediately  appointed  to  dmw  up  an  .iddress  explaining  the  reasons  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  House  to  comply  with  His  Majesty's  wish.     At 
the  next  sitting  the  Committee  reported  :   and  on   the  report  there  was 
an  animated  debate.     The  friends  of  the  government  thought  the  proposed 
address  offensive.     The  most  respectable  members  of  the  majority  felt  that 
it  would  l>e  ungraceful  to  aggravate  by  harsh  language  the  pain  which  must 
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be  caiue<l  by  their  coiucientioiu  oppokitlan  to  the  King's  wUhcK.  Some 
Mtong  expreuioiu  were  therefore  softened  down  ;  some  courtly  phrases  were 
in&erted  ;  but  the  Home  refiued  to  omit  une  wntencc  which  almuit  reproach- 
fully icminded  the  King  that  in  h»  memorable  Deckration  of  i68£  he  had 
promiied  lo  >end  back  all  the  fateign  forvea  as  mkid  bk  he  bad  effected  the 
deliverance  of  (hit  countn.  The  diviiiun  was,  however,  very  close.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  tidyKeven  votes  for  omitling  this  passage,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  for  retaining  iL* 

The  address  wa*  preaenled  by  tite  whole  llouie.  'Wiltiom'i  anawer  was 
as  cood  ^"  it  "^^  possible  for  him,  in  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  he 
had  placed  himself,  to  return.  It  showed  liiat  he  was  deeply  hurt ;  liut  it  was 
temperate  and  dignified,  'i'hose  who  aaw  him  in  private  knew  that  his  feel- 
ings bad  lieen  cruelly  lacemted.  Hii  body  sympalhised  with  his  mind.  His 
slei'p  was  broken.  Hia  headaches  lonnenled  him  more  than  ever.  From 
those  wliom  he  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  considering  ai  his  friends,  and  who 


had  failed  him  in  llie  recent  stru^le,  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  lucrative  see  of  Worcester  was  vacant ;  and  some  powerful 
Vvhi^  of  the  cider  country  wished  to  obtain  it  for  John  Hall,  Bishop  of 


Bristol.  Une  of  (he  >'uleyii,  a  family  zealous  for  the  Kevolution,  bat  hostile 
to  standing  armies,  spoke  to  the  King  on  the  subjecl.  "  1  will  pay  as  much 
res|>ecl  to  your  wishes,"  aaid  Willtam,  "as  you  and  youn  have  paid  to 
mine."     IJuytl  of  St  Asaph  was  translated  to  Worcester. 

The  Duleli  Guards  immediately  liegaii  la  march  lo  the  coast.  Afler  all 
the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against  litem,  the  pu|mlace  vritiie>sctl 
their  departure  ratliei  with  sorrow  than  with  triumph.  I'hey  luid  been  lonjf 
domiciled  here  ;  they  had  been  honest  and  inoHenuve  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  accompanied  by  tlnglish  wives  and  by  young  children  who  talked  no 
lanp;uagc  but  English.  As  they  traversed  the  capital,  not  a  single  slioiit  ol 
exultation  was  raised  ;  and  they  were  almost  everywhere  greeted  with  kind- 
ness. Une  rude  spectator,  indeed,  was  heard  to  remark  that  Hans  made  n 
much  belter  ligure,  now  that  he  had  been  living  ten  yeors  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  than  when  he  first  came.  "  A  prelly  ligure  you  would  have  maile," 
said  a  Dutch  soldier,  "  if  we  had  not  come."  And  the  reliirt  was  generally 
applauded.  It  uould  not,  however,  be  reasonable  to  infer  from  the  *i|;ns 
nf  ]iublic  sympathy  and  good  will  with  which  the  foreigners  were  disminsed 
that  the  nation  wished  them  to  remain.  It  was  prol>ably  because  they 
were  going  that  they  were  regarded  with  favour  l>y  many  who  would 
never  have  seen  them  relieve  guard  at  St  James's  without  black  looks  and 
muttered  curses. 

.Side  by  aide  with  Ihe  discussion  about  the  land  force  had  been  proceeding 
a  discussion,  scarcely  levi  animated,  aboni  the  naval  aiiminisi ration.  ^,,,, 
The  chief  minister  of  marine  was  a  man  whom  it  liad  once  been  JMim'iiiMM- 
nseless  and  even  perilous  to  atluck  in  the  Commons.    Il  was  to  no  ""^ 

Cr]>ose  that,  in  1693,  grave  charget,  rettinj;  on  grove  evidence,  had  lieen 
lughl  against  the  Kusscil  who  1^  conquered  at  La  Hogue.  The  name 
of  Ru^iscil  actcii  as  a  spell  on  all  who  loved  English  freedom.  The  name  of 
l.a  llugue  acted  as  n  spell  on  all  who  were  proud  of  the  glory  of  the  Englisli 
arms.  The  accusatiims,  unexamined  and  unrefuted,  were  contemptuously 
(lung  aside ;  and  the  tlianksof  the  House  were  voted  to  the  accused  com- 
mander without  one  dissentient  voice.      But  times  hail  changed.      The 

ef  ■  nan  oV  puiiled  undcitundlnE,  probably  of  IJHiey.  "  Il  ih  Sir,  to  your  lo^  Ohh- 
ii»>ii<  nn  unkpeakablf  grief,  thai  anythiBB  ibould  be  atknl  by  Yaar  Maieily'i  mown  10 
which  ibcy  cannot  conient,  withDiii  duTac  violmc*  to  thai  consillnlldn  Vow  Majoly 
CAme  over  id  reHDn  and  prckerve ;  apd  did,  at  that  time,  io  your  gnciou  dtdaiatioiw 
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Admiral  still  had  zealous  partisans  :  but  the  fiune  of  his  exploits  had  lost  their 
gloss ;  people  in  general  were  quick  to  discern  his  faults  ;  and  his  fiiults  were 
but  too  discernible.  That  he  had  carried  on  a  traitorous  correspondence 
with  Saint  Germains  had  not  been  proved,  and  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  be  a  foul  calumny.  Yet  tne  imputation  had 
leu  a  stain  on  his  name.  His  arrogant,  insolent,  and  quarrelsome  temper 
made  him  an  object  of  hatred.  His  vast  and  growing  wealth  made  him  an 
object  of  envy.  What  his  official  merits  and  demerits  really  were  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  through  the  mist  made  up  of  factious  abuse  and  feictious 
pan^ync.     One  set  of  writers  described  him  as  the  most  ravenous  of  aH  the 

Elunderers  of  the  poor  overtaxed  nation.  Another  set  asserted  that  under 
im  the  ships  were  better  built  and  rigged,  the  crews  were  better  disciplined 
and  better  tempered,  the  biscuit  was  better,  the  beer  was  better,  the  slops 
were  better,  than  under  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  yet  that  the  charge  to 
the  public  was  less  than  it  had  been  when  the  vessels  were  unseaworthy, 
when  the  sailors  were  riotous,  when  the  food  was  alive  with  vermin,  when  the 
drink  tasted  like  tanpickle,  and  when  the  clothes  and  hammocks  were  rotten. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  these  two  representations  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  each  other  ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  both  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  true.  Orford  was  covetous  and  unprincipled  ;  but  he  had 
great  professional  skill  and  knowledge,  great  industry,  and  a  strong  will.  He 
was  therefore  an  useful  servant  of  the  state  when  the  interests  ot  the  state 
were  not  opposed  to  his  own  :  and  this  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  some 
who  had  preceded  him.  He  was,  for  example,  an  incomparably  better 
administrator  than  Torrington.  For  Torrington's  weakness  and  negligence 
caused  ten  times  as  much  mischief  as  his  rapacity.  But,  when  Orford  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  doing  what  was  wrong,  he  did  what  was  right,  and  did  it 
ably  and  diligently.  Whatever  Torrington  did  not  embezzle  he  wasted. 
Orford  may  have  embezzled  as  much  as  Torrington  ;  but  he  wasted  nothing. 
Early  in  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee on  the  state  of  the  Navy.  This  Committee  sate  at  intervals  during  more 
than  three  months.  Orford's  administration  underwent  a  close  scrutiny,  and 
very  narrowly  escaped  a  severe  censure.  A  resolution  condemningthe  manner 
in  which  his  accounts  had  been  kept  was  lost  by  only  one  vote.  Tliere  were  a 
hundred  and  forty  against  him,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-one  for  him.  When 
the  report  was  presented  to  the  House,  another  attempt  was  made  to  put  a 
stigma  upon  him.  It  was  moved  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to  place 
the  direction  of  maritime  affairs  in  other  hands.  There  were  a  hundrea  and 
sixty  Ayes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  Noes.  With  this  victory,  a  victor)- 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  defeat,  his  friends  were  forced  to  be  con- 
tent. An  address  setting  forth  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  naval  department, 
and  beseeching  King  William  to  correct  them,  was  voted  without  a  division. 
In  one  of  those  abuses  Orford  was  deeply  interested.  He  was  First  I-ord 
of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  he  had  held,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  the  lucrative 
place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  It  was  evidently  improper  that  two  offices, 
one  of  which  was  meant  to  be  a  check  on  the  other,  should  be  united  in  the 
same  person  ;  and  this  the  Commons  represented  to  the  King. 

Questions  relating  to  the  military  and  naval  Establishments  occupied  the 
Commission  attention  of  the  Commons  so  much  during  the  session  that,  until  the 
on  irisiifor-  prorogation  was  at  hand,  little  was  said  about  the  resumption  of  the 
e  urcs.  (^rown  grants.  But,  just  before  the  Land  Tax  Bill  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  a  clause  was  added  to  it  by  which  seven  Commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  take  account  of  the  property  forfeited  in  Ireland  during  the  late 
troubles.  The  selection  of  those  Commissioners  the  House  reserved  to  itself. 
Every  member  was  directed  to  bring  a  list  containing  the  names  of  seven  per- 
sons who  were  not  members  ;  and  the  seven  names  which  appeared  in  the 
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greaiest  number  of  lists  were  inscrled  in  the  bill.  The  result  of  the  ballot 
was  unfavourable  to  the  government.  Four  of  the  seven  on  whom  the  choice 
fell  were  connected  with  the  opposition  ;  and  one  of  them,  Trenchard,  was 
St  conspicuous  of  the  pamphleteers  who  had  been  during  many  months 


employed  in  raising  a  cry  against  the  army. 

The  Land  Tax  Bill,  with  this  clause  tacked  to  il,  was  carried  to  the  Upper 
House.     The  Peers  complained,  and  not  without  reason,  of  this  aio<^  of 


proceeding.  It  may,  they  said,  be  very  proper  that  Commissioners  should  be 
appointed  by  Act  oE  Parliament  to  take  account  rf  the  forfeited  property  in 
Ireland.  But  they  should  be  appointed  by  a  separate  Act.  Then  we  should 
be  able  to  make  amendments,  to  ask  for  conlerences,  to  give  and  receive 
ciqilanations.  The  Land  Tax  Bill  we  cannot  amend.  We  may  indeed  reject 
it  ;  but  we  cannot  reject  it  without  shaking  public  credit,  without  leaving 
the  kingdom  defenceless,  without  raisinc  a  mutiny  in  the  navy.  The  Lords 
yielded,  but  not  without  a  protest  which  was  signed  by  some  strong  Whigs 
and  some  strong  Tories.  The  King  was  even  more  displeased  than  the  Peers. 
"  This  Commission,"  he  said,  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  "  will  give  plenty 
of  trouble  next  winter."  It  did  indeed  give  more  trouble  than  he  at  all 
anticipated,  and  brought  the  nation  nearer  than  it  has  ever  since  been  to 
the  vcige  of  another  revolution. 

And  now  the  supplies  had  been  voted.     Tlie  spririg  was  brightening  and 
bloominj;  into  summer.   The  lords  and  squires  were  sick  of  London  ;  j,„n^,. 
and  the  King  was  sick  of  England.      On  the  fourth  day  of  May  he  tan^ 
pronged  tlwHouseswilh  aspeech  V       '"       - '        -■  ■  ■*" 

with  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
He  uttered  not  one  word  of  thanks  1 
when  they  should  meet  again,  they  ' 
public  safety.  "  I  wish,  these  were  his  concluding  w 
may  happen  in  the  meantime."  The  gentlemen  who  thronged  the  barwilli- 
diew  in  wrath,  and,  as  they  could  not  take  immediate  vengeance,  laid  ap  his 
reproaches  in  their  hearts  against  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

The  Houses  had  broken  up;  but  there  was  still  much  to  be  done  before  the 
King  could  set  out  for  Loo.  He  did  not  yet  perceive  that  the  true 
way  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  was  to  (orm  an  entirely  new  Tt«XLry 
ministry  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  majority  which  had,  in  h^'™'"' 
the  !atc  session,  been  found  so  unmanageable.  But  some  partial 
changes  he  could  not  help  making.  The  recent  votes  of  the  Commons 
forced  him  seriously  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Itwai 
impossible  that  Orfocd  could  continue  to  preside  at  that  Board  and  to  be  at 
the  same  lime  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  He  was  offered  his  option.  His  own 
wish  was  to  keep  the  Treasurership,  which  was  both  the  more  lucrative  and 
the  more  secure  of  his  two  places.  But  it  was  so  strongly  represented  to  him 
that  he  would  disgrace  himself  by  giving  up  great  power  for  the  sake  of 
gains  which,  rich  and  childless  as  he  was,  ought  to  have  been  beneath  his 
consideration,  that  be  determined  to  remain  at  the  Admiralty.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  entitled  him  to  govern 
despotically  the  department  at  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to  remain. 
But  he  soon  found  that  the  King  was  determined  to  keep  in  his  own  hands 
the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  the  Junior  Lords.  One  of  Uiese 
Lords,  especially,  the  First  Commissioner  hated,  and  was  bent  on  ejecting, 
Sir  George  Rooke,  who  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Portsmouth.  Rookc 
was  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  and  had,  therefore,  though  a  Tory  in  politics, 
been  suffered  to  keep  his  place  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig  Junto. 
Orford  now  complained  to  the  King  that  Rooke  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  factious  opposition  which  had  given  so  much  trouble,  and  had 
lent  the  weight  of  his  professional  and  official  authority  tc  •'•- ^ — 
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{;reat  respect  for  my  I^rd  ;  and  on  pnpcr  octanoni  I  hare  not  Ikilcil  to 
express  il  in  public.  There  have  cefttinl;  been  >baie(  ax.  the  Adminlij 
which  I  am  unable  to  defend.  When  those  abiues  haic  been  the  Mhject  of 
<lebate  in  the  House  of  Commona,  I  have  sate  silent.  Bui,  whenever  any 
personal  attack  hns  been  made  on  my  Lord,  I  have  done  hint  the  best  service 
that  I  could."  William  was  satisfied,  and  ihoughl  that  Orford  iihould  have 
been  salitlied  too.  Rut  that  haaghly  ami  pervenc  naluic  could  be  content 
with  nothing  but  absolute  dominion.  He  tendered  hu  miciuilion,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  retract  it.  He  ntd  that  he  coold  be  of  no  use.  It  would 
be  easy  to  supply  his  place  ;  and  hi*  mcctnors  ihoold  have  his  bett  wisho. 
"c  then  retired  to  the  conntiy,  wbem,  w  wa*  reported  and  may  easily  be 


d  passed  sever 
;  had  planted 


believed,  he  venteil  his  ill  humour  in  furious  invectives  aninat  ths  Unj;. 
The  Treasurership  of  the  Navy  was  given  to  the  Speaker  Littleton.  The 
Earl  of  Bridgewaier,  a  nobleman  of  very  fair  character  and  of  someexpcfi- 
ence  in  bniineiis,  became  Fust  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Other  chanf^s  were  made  at  the  lame  time,  llere  had  iluiing  aome 
time  l>een  really  no  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Leeds,  indeed,  WMHiU 
called  Lord  President,  and  as  such,  look  precedence  of  dnkei  of  older  crea- 
tion ;  Init  be  had  not  performed  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office  mucc  ibe 
jiriAecutian  instituted  against  him  by  the  Commons  in  169J  had  been  sud- 
denly stopped  by  an  event  which  made  the  evidence  of  tiis  guilt  at  once 
Icfially  defective  and  niomlly  comt)tete.  It  seems  stianceihnt  a  slatesntanof 
eminent  aliilily,  who  had  been  twice  Prime  Mmistcr,  should  have  wi:>hed  to 
hold,  by  so  icnoTninious  a  tenuie,  a  place  which  can  have  had  ho  attractions 
for  him  but  ttie  salary.  To  that  salary,  however.  Leeds  liailcluny.  yearaficr 
year  ;  and  he  now  relinquished  it  with  a  very  IhuI  grace.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Pembroke  ;  and  llie  Privy  Seal  which  Pembroke  laid  dosvn  was  put  into 
ihc  hands  of  a  peer  of  recent  creation.  Viscount  Lonsdale.  Lonsdale  had 
l)ecn  diMtinguisiieil  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Sir  John  Ixiwther,  and 
had  held  hj^  office,  but  had  quiltcit  public  life  111  weariness  and  di^ust,  and 
'    '  '  several  years  in  Txrlirement  at  his  hereditary  scat  in  Cumberland. 

anted  forests  round  his  house,  and  had  employed  Verrio  to  de- 
corate tnc  interior  with  go^eous  frescoes  which  represented  the  Rids  at  their 
banquet  of  ambrosia.  Very  reluctantly,  and  only  in  comjiliance  with  the 
earnest  and  almost  angiy  importunity  of  the  King.Lonsdnlc  consenteil  to  leave 
his  magntlicent  retreat,  and  again  to  encounter  ihe  vexations  of  public  life. 
■  Trumball  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  Stale  ;  and  the  Seals  which  be 
had  held  were  given  to  Jersey,  who  was  succeeded  at  Paris  by  the  tarl  of 
Manchester. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  thai  ihe  new  Privy  Seal  and  Ihe  new  Secretary  of 
Slate  were  moderate  Tories.  The  King  had  probably  hoped  that,  by  calling 
ihcm  10  his  councils,  he  should  conciliate  the  opposition.  But  the  device 
proved  unsuccessful :  and  soon  it  appeared  that  the  old  practice  of  hlling 
Ihc  chief  offices  of  stale  with  men  taken  from  various  parties,  and  hostile  to 
one  another,  or,  at  least,  imconnecteil  with  one  another,  was  altogether  un- 
suited  to  the  new  state  of  alTairs  ;  and  that,  since  the  Commons  bad  become 
possessed  of  supreme  power,  ihe  only  way  to  prevent  them  from  abusing  that 
power  with  boundless  folly  and  violence  was  to  entrust  the  government  to  > 
ministry  which  enjoyed  their  confidence. 

While  William  was  making  these  changes  in  the  great  offices  of  state. 
a  change  in  which  he  look  a  still  dee]ier  interest  was  taking  place  in 
his  own  household.  He  had  laboured  in  vain  during  many  monthc  to 
keep  the  peace  between  Portland  and  Albemarle.  Albemarle,  indeed, 
was  all   courtesy,   good   humour,   and  submission  :   but   Portland   wotdd 
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not  be  conciliateil.  Even  to  foreign  ministers  he  railed  at  his  rival 
and  complained  of  his  master.  The  whole  Court  was  divided  betweeen  the 
competitors,  but  divided  very  unequally.  The  majority  took  the  side  of 
Albemarle,  whose  manners  vntx^  popular  and  whose  power  was  evidently 
growing.  Portland's  few  adherents  were  persons  who,  like  him,  had  already 
made  their  fortunes,  and  who  did  not  therefore  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
transfer  their  homage  to  a  new  patroiv  One  of  thc^e  persons  tried  to  enlist 
Prior  in  Portland's  faction,  but  with  very  little  success.  *'  Excuse  me,"  said 
the  poet,  **  if  I  follow  your  example  and  my  Lord's.  My  Lord  is  a  model 
to  us  all ;  and  you  have  imitated  him  to  good  purpose.  He  retires  with  half 
a  million.  Vou  have  large  grants,  a  lucrative  employment  in  Holland,  a 
fine  house.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  court  is  like  those  fashionable 
churches  into  which  we  have  looked  at  Paris.  Those  who  have  received  the 
benediction  are  instantly  away  to  the  Opera  iiouse  or  the  wood  of  Boulogne. 
11io>c  who  have  not  received  the  benediction  are  pressing  and  elbowing  each 
other  to  get  near  the  altar.  You  and  my  Ixird  have  got  your  blessing,  and 
are  quite  right  to  take  yourselves  off  with  it.  I  have  not  been  blest,  and 
must  fight  my  way  up  as  well  as  I  can."  Prior's  wit  was  his  own.  But 
his  worldly  wisdom  was  common  to  him  with  multitudes ;  and  the  crowd 
of  those  who  wanted  to  be  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  rangers  of  parks,  and 
lieutenants  of  counties,  neglected  Portland  and  tried  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  All)emarl(j. 

By  one  |)erson.  however,  Portland  was  still  assiduously  courted  ;  and  that 
person  was  the  King.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  soothe  an  irritated 
mind.  Sometimes  William  argued,  expostulated,  and  implored  during  two 
hours  together.  But  he  found  the  comrade  of  his  youth  an  altered  man, 
unreasonable,  ol)stinate,  and  disrespectful  even  before  the  public  eye.  The 
Prussian  minister,  an  observant  and  impartial  witness,  declared  that  his 
hair  had  more  than  once  stood  on  end  to  sec  the  rude  discourtesy  with  which 
the  servant  repelled  the  jmcious  advances  of  the  master.  Over  and  over 
William  invite^l  his  old  friend  to  take  the  long  accustomed  seat  in  his  royal 
coach,  that  seal  which  Prince  George  himself  had  never  l)een  permitted  to 
invade  ;  and  the  invitation  was  over  and  over  declined  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  thouj^ht  uncivil  even  between  tcjuals.  A  sovereign  could  not, 
without  a  culpable  sacrifice  of  his  personal  dignity,  persist  longer  in  such  a 
contest.  Portland  was  ]>ermitted  to  withdraw  from  the  palace.  To  lieinsius, 
ns  to  a  common  friend,  William  announced  this  separation  in  a  letter  which 
shows  how  deeply  his  feelings  had  been  wounded.  *'  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
1  have  suffered.  I  have  done  on  my  side  everj'thing  that  I  could  do  to 
satisfy  him  ;  but  it  was  decreed  that  a  blind  jealousy  should  make  him  re* 
gardless  of  everything  that  ought  to  have  been  dear  to  him.'*  To  Portland 
himself  the  King  wrote  in  language  still  more  touching.  **  I  hope  that  you 
will  oblige  me  in  one  thing.  Keep  your  key  of  office.  I  shall  not  consider 
you  as  bound  to  any  attendance.  But  I  beg  you  to  let  me  see  you  as  often 
as  ]x>ssible.  That  will  ht  a  great  mitigation  of  the  distress  which  you  have 
caused  me.   For,  after  all  that  has  passed,  1  cannot  help  loving  you  tenderly." 

Thus  Portland  retired  to  enjoy  at  his  ease  immense  estates  scattered  over 
half  the  shires  of  England,  and  a  hoard  of  ready  money,  such,  it  was  said,  as 
no  other  private  man  in  Europe  possessed.  His  fortune  still  continued  to  grow. 
For  though,  after  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  he  laid  out  large  sums  on 
the  interior  decoration  of  his  houses,  on  his  gardens,  and  on  his  aviaries,  his 
other  expenses  M-ere  regulated  with  strict  frugality.  His  repose  was,  how« 
ever,  during  some  years  not  uninterrupted.  He  had  been  trusted  with  such 
grave  secrets,  and  employed  in  such  high  missions,  that  his  aasisUnoe  was  still 
frequently  necessary  to  the  government ;  and  that  assistance  was  given,  not, 
as  tormerly,  with  the  ardour  of  a  devoted  fp'tnd,  but  with  the  exoctncis  of  a 
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conscientious  servant.  He  still  continued  to  receive  letters  from  William ; 
letters  no  longer  indeed  overflowing  with  kindness,  but  always  indicative  (^ 
perfect  confidence  and  esteem. 

The  chief  subject  of  those  letters  was  the  question  which  had  been  for  a 
Spanish  ^i^c  settled  in  the  previous  autumn  at  Loo,  ami  which  had  been 
iucccssion.  reopened  in  the  spring  by  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria. 

As  soon  as  that  event  was  known  at  Paris,  Lewis  directed  Tallard  to  sound 
William  as  to  a  new  treaty.  The  first  thought  which  occurred  to  William 
was  that  it  might  be  possible  to  put  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  son's  place. 
But  this  suggestion  was  coldly  received  at  Versailles,  and  not  without  reason. 
If,  indeed,  the  yoiuig  Francis  Joseph  had  lived  to  succeed  Charles,  ami  had 
then  died  a  minor  without  issue,  tne  case  would  have  been  very  different 
Then  the  Elector  would  have  been  actually  administering  the  government  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and,  supported  by  France,  England,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  might  without  much  difficulty  have  continued  to  rule  as  King  the 
empire  which  he  had  begun  to  ride  as  Regent  He  would  have  had  also, 
not  indeed  a  right,  but  something  which  to  the  vulgar  would  have  looked 
like  a  right,  to  be  his  son's  heir.  Now  he  was  altogether  unconnected  with 
Spain.  No  more  reason  could  be  given  for  selecting  him  to  be  the  Catholic 
King  than  for  selecting  the  Margrave  of  Baden  or  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. Something  was  said  about  Victor  Aihadeus  of  Savoy,  and  something 
about  the  King  o?  Portugal :  but  to  both  there  were  insurmountable  objec- 
tions. It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  only  choice  was  between  a  French 
Prince  and  an  Austrian  Prince ;  and  William  learned,  with  agreeable  sur- 
prise, that  I^wis  might  possibly  be  induced  to  suffer  the  younger  Archduke 
to  be  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  It  was  intimated  at  the  same  time  that 
the  House  of  Bourbon  would  expect,  in  return  for  so  great  a  concession  to 
the  rival  House  of  Hapsburg,  greater  advantages  tlian  had  been  thought  sufh- 
cient  when  the  Dauphin  consented  to  waive  his  claims  in  favour  of  a  candi- 
date whose  elevation  could  cause  no  jealousies.  What  Lewis  demanded,  in 
addition  to  the  {)ortion  formerly  assigned  to  France,  was  the  Milanese. 
With  the  Milanese  he  proposed  to  buy  Lorraine  from  its  Duke.  To  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  this  arrangement  would  have  been  beneficial,  and  to  the  people 
of  Lorraine  more  beneficial  still.  They  were,  and  had  long  been,  in  a  singu- 
larly unhappy  situation.  Lewis  domineered  over  them  as  it  they  had  been  his 
subjects,  and  troubled  himself  as  little  about  their  happiness  as  if  they  had 
been  his  enemies.  Since  he  exercised  as  absolute  a  power  over  them  as  over 
the  Normans  and  Burgundians,  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  have  as  great 
an  interest  in  their  welmre  as  in  the  welfare  of  the  Normans  and  Burgundians. 

On  the  basis  proposed  by  France  William  was  willing  to  negotiate  ;  and, 
when,  in  June  1699,  he  left  Kensington  to  pass  the  summer  at  I^,  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  known  as  the  Second  Treaty  of  Partition  were  very  nearly  ad- 
justed. The  great  object  now  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  emperor. 
That  consent,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  been  readily  and  even  eagerly 
given.  Had  it  been  given,  it  might  perhaps  have  saved  Christendom  from 
a  war  of  eleven  years.  But  the  policy  of  Austria  was,  at  that  time,  strangely 
dilatory  and  irresolute.  It  was  in  vain  that  William  and  Heinsius  repre- 
sented the  importance  of  every  hour.  **  The  Emperor's  ministers  go  on 
dawdling,"  so  the  King  wrote  to  Heinsius,  **  not  because  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty  about  the  matter,  not  because  they  mean  to  reject  the  terms,  but  solely 
because  they  are  f>eople  who  can  make  up  their  minds  to  nothing. "  While 
the  negotiation  at  Vienna  was  thus  drawn  out  into  endless  lengthy  evil  tid- 
ings came  from  Madrid. 

Spain  and  her  King  had  long  been  sunk  so  low  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  cither  to  sink  lower.     Yet  the  political  maladies  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
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physical  maladies  of  the  monarch  went  on  growing,  and  exhibited  ever^r  day 
some  new  and  frightful  symptom.  Since  the  death  of  the  BBTOiian  Prince, 
the  Court  had  been  divided  between  the  Austrian  faction,  of  which  the 
Queen  and  the  leading  ministers  Oropesa  and  Melgar  weie  the  chiefs,  and 
Itie  French  faction,  ofwhich  the  most  important  member  wa<;  Cardinal  Por- 
locarrero.  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  At  length  an  event  whicli,  as  far  as  Oin 
now  be  judged,  was  not  the  effect  of  a  deeply  meditatevi  plan,  and  was  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  disputes  about  the  succession,  gave  (he  advan- 
tage to  the  adherents  of  France.  The  government,  having  committed  the 
great  error  of  undertaking  to  supply  Madrid  with  food,  committed  the  ^titl 
greater  error  of  neglecting  10  perform  what  it  had  undertaken.  The  price  of 
bread  doubled.  Complaints  weremode  to  the  magistmles,  and  were  heard  with 
the  indolent  apathychamcleristicof  the  Spanish  administration  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  grade.  Then  the  populace  rose,  attacked  the  house  of 
Oropesn,  poured  by  thousands  into  the  great  court  of  the  palace,  and  insisted 
on  seeing  the  Kin^.  The  Queen  appeared  in  a  balcony,  and  told  the 
rioters  that  His  Majesty  was  asleep.  Then  the  multitude  set  up  a  roar  of 
fury.  "  It  is  false  ;  we  do  not  believe  you.  We  will  see  him."  "  He  has  slept 
too  long, "  said  one  threatening  voice  ;  "  and  it  is  high  lime  thai  he  should 
wake."  The  Queen  retireil  weeping;  and  the  wretched  being  on  whose  do- 
minions the  sun  never  set  tottered  to  the  window,  bowed  as  he  had  never 
bowed  before,  muttered  some  gracious  promises,  waved  a  handkerchief  in  the 
air,  bowed  again,  and  withdrew.  Oropesi,  afraid  ofbeing  torn  to  pieces,  re- 
tired to  hLs  country  seat.  Melgar  made  some  show  of  resistance,  garrisoned  his 
house,  and  menaced  the  rabble  with  a  shower  of  grenades,  but  was  soon 
forced  to  go  after  Oropesa  ;  and  the  supreme  power  passed  to  Portocarrero. 
Portocairero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  of  whom  we,  happily  for  us,  have 
seen  very  little,  but  whose  influence  has  been  the  curse  of  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  He  was,  like  Sixlus  the  Fourthand  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a  poli- 
tician made  out  of  an  impious  priest  Such  politicians  are  generally  worse 
than  the  worst  of  the  laity,  more  merciless  than  any  rufhan  that  can  be 
found  in  camps,  more  dishonest  than  any  pettifogger  who  haunts  the  tribu- 
nals. The  sanctity  of  their  profesiiion  has  an  unsanctifying  influence  on 
them.  The  lessons  of  the  nursery,  the  habits  of  boyhood  and  of  early  youth, 
leave  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  avoived  infidels  some  traces  of 
religion,  which,  in  Eea.<ions  of  mourning  and  of  sickness,  become  plainly  dia- 
''       But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  such  trace  should  n — "~  '" 


the  mind  of  the  hypocrite  who,  during  many  yeare,  is  constantly  going 
through  what  he  conuders  as  the  mummery  of  preaching,  saying  mass. 
baptising,  shriving.     When  an  eccleiia.stic  of  this  sort  mixes  in  (he  cc 


n  of  the  world,  he  is  indeed  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but  still 
more  to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally.  From  the  pulpit  where  he  daily  employs 
his  eloquence  to  embeUish  what  he  regiuib  as  fables,  from  the  altar 
whence  he  daily  looks  down  with  secret  scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupes  who 
believe  that  he  can  turn  a  drop  of  wine  into  blood,  from  the  confessional 
where  he  daily  studies  with  cold  and  scientific  ailentionthe  morbid  anatomy 
of  guilty  consciences,  he  brings  to  court  some  talents  which  may  move  the 
envy  <rf  the  more  Cunning  and  unscrupulous  of  lay  courtiers  ;  a  rare  skill  in 
reading  characters  and  in  managing  tempers,  a  tare  art  of  dissimulation,  a 
rare  dexterity  in  insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm  or  to  propose  in 
explicit  terms.  There  are  two  feelings  which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled 
layman  from  becoming  utterly  depraved  and  despicable,  domestic  feeling, 
and  chivalrous  feeling.  His  heart  may  be  softened  by  the  endearments  oil 
a  family.  His  pride  may  revolt  from  the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not 
become  a  gentleman.  But  neither  vrith  the  domestic  feeling  nor  with  the 
chivalrous  feeling  has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympathy.  Ilisgownexdode* 
VOL.  IL  3  Z 
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him  from  the  cloBeiit  and  mutt  tcniler  of  huroan  rclalkmi,  and  at  the  nune 
lime  dUpcrua  him  from  (be  obiervation  of  ibe  liuhiantlik  cgdc  tirhanoBT. 

Such  k  priest  w**  Portocarrero  i  uid  be  leems  to  bave  been  ■.  coiuummate 
master  of  liis  craft.  To  tbe  name  of  ttatewnan  he  had  no  pretensions.  The 
loftjr  part  uf  bi>  pretleceuor  Ximeaei  was  out  of  the  range,  not  more  of  hk 
intellectual,  than  hii  moral  capacity.  To  yeanimaie  a  paralysed  and  tOTi»d 
monarchy,  to  introduce  order  and  ecoiiomy  into  a  bankrupt  treasuiy,  to 
restore  the  di>>cipline  of  an  anny  which  had  become  a  moli,  to  refit  a  naTv 
irbich  was  perishing  from  mere  rottennew,  these  were  achievements  beyond 
the  power,  beyond  even  ibe  ambitioOi  of  that  ignoble  nature.  But  there 
vas  one  task  fur  which  the  new  minister  was  ^mirably  quoliRed,  that  of 
eatablishii^,  by  means  of  superstitious  terror,  an  alKiolute  dominion  over  a 
i„i.i — :_j  __j  .■__  f._i.i —  ^t  .11  -lindj  v<as  that  of  his  unhapuv  sovereicn. 
e  the  CLidiiial  supreme  ir 
the  palace  a  new  confessc 
Qng^s  malady  took  a  new 
•0  weak  to  lift  hit  food  to  his  misshapen  mouth,  that,  at  thirty-seven, 
he  had  the  bald  liead  and  wrinkled  face  of  a  man  of  seventy,  that  tits  com- 
lileiion  was  turning  from  yellow  to  green,  that  he  frequently  fell  down  in 
iits  and  remained  long  insensible,  these  were  no  longt^r  the  worst  symptoms  of 
Ills  malady,  lleliod  uways  been  afraid  ofghosts  and  demons,;  and  it  had  long 
l>een  necisary  that  three  friars  should  watch  every  night  by  bia  restless  bed 
as  a  guard  again.st  Itobgoblins.  But  now  he  was  fimily  convinced  that  he 
was  bewitched,  that  he  was  ixtssessed,  that  tliere  was  a  devil  witliin  him,  that 
there  were  devils  all  around  liim.  He  wMeiorcisedoccordingtotheformsof 
his  Church:  but  tliis  ceremony,  instead  of  quiclin;;  liiin,  scored  him  out  of 
almost  all  the  little  reason  tliat  nature  had  given  him.  In  his  misery  and 
despair  he  was  induced  10  retort  to  irregular  modes  of  relief.  His  confessor 
brought  lo  court  impostors  who  pretended  that  they  could  interrogate  the 
powers  of  darknest.  The  Devil  was  called  up,  sworn,  and  examined.  This 
strange  deponent  niadeoalh,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty wan  undcra  spell,  which  had  licen  laid  on  him  many  years  betbrc,  for  the 
|)urpo9eof  preventing  the  continuationof  the  royal  line.  Adrugliad  been  com 
pouodedout  of  tlie  brains  and  kidneysof  ahuman  corpse,  and  liad  been  ad- 
ministered  in  a  cup  of  chocolate.  I'his  potion  had  dried  up  all  tbe  sources  of 
life;  and  lliebcit  remedy  to  which  the  patient  could  now  re™  rt  would  be  to 
swallow  a  bowl  of  consecrated  oil  every  morning  before  breakfast.  Unliappily. 
tlie  authors  of  this  story  fell  into  contradictions  which  they  could  excuse 


only  by  throwing  the  blame  on  Satan,  who,  they  said,  was  an  unwilling  « it- 

"    '  ■ '"-'romtlielK^nning.  In  the  midst  of  their  conjuring,  the  fiiqui- 

n  u]ion  them.   It  must  be  admille<l  that,  if  the  HoTy  Office  had 


reserved  all  its  terrors  for  sucli  caseii,it  would  not  now  have  been  remembered 
astheraost  hateful  judicature  that  was  ever  known  amon|j  civilised  men.  The 
subaltern  impostors  were  thrown  into  dungeons.  But  the  chief  criminol  con- 
tinued to  be  master  of  the  King  and  of  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile,  in  the  dis- 
tempered mind  of  Charles  one  mania  succeeded  anoiher.  A  longing  to  pry 
into  those  mysteries  of  the  grave  from  whicli  human  lietngs  avert  tlieir 
lliuughls  hod  long  been  liercditaiy  in  his  houw.  Juana,  from  whom  the 
incnla]  constitution  of  her  posterity  seems  to  have  derived  a  morbid  taint. 
had  sate,  year  after  year,  by  the  lied  on  which  lay  the  L'hastly  remains  of  her 
husband,  ap|iareltcd  in  the  rich  embroidery  and  jewels  which  he  liad  lieen 
wont  to  wear  while  living.  Her  son  Charles  found  an  eccentric  pleasure  in 
celebrating  his  own  obKquies,  in  putting  on  his  shroud,  placing  himself  in 
the  coffin,  covering  liimself  with  the  pall,  and  lying  as  one  dead  till  the  re- 
quiem had  been  sung,  and  t.\ie  i;uciM'[uet&Wif«9>i^jM,\i».-nnitUim  alone  in  the 
tatah.  Philip  the  Se«aidiouiiA»iTiii«v'^*»s«ft'va^;asoiti&'&«.Va^5B«9. 
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of  bronze  in  which  his  remains  were  to  be  laid,  and  especially  on  the  skuU 
whicli,  encircled  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  grinned  at  him  from  the  cover, 
rhilip  the  Fourth,  too,  hankered  after  burials  and  burial  places,  gratified  his 
curiosity  by  gazing  on  the  remains  of  his  great  grandfather,  the  Emperor, 
and  sometimes  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  like  a  corpse  in  the  niche 
which  he  had  selected  for  himself  in  the  royal  cemetery.  To  that  cemetery 
his  son  was  now  attracted  by  a  strange  fascination.  Kuroi)e  could  show  no 
more  magnificent  place  of  sepulture.  A  staircase  encrusted  with  jasper  led 
down  from  the  stately  church  of  the  Escurial  into  an  octagon  situated  just  be- 
neath the  high  altar.  The  vault,  impervious  to  the  sun,  was  rich  with  gold 
and  precious  marbles,  which  reflected  the  blaze  from  a  huge  chandelier  of 
silver.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each  in  a  massy  sarcophagus, 
the  dq^arted  kings  and  queens  of  Spain.  Into  this  mausoleum  the  King 
descended  with  a  long  train  of  courtiers,  and  ordered  the  coffins  to  be  un- 
closed. His  mother  had  been  embalmed  with  such  consummate  skill  that 
she  appeared  as  she  had  appeared  on  her  death  bed.  The  body  of  his  grand- 
father too  seemed  entire,  but  crumbled  into  dust  at  the  first  touch.  From 
CMiarles  neither  the  remains  of  his  mother  nor  those  of  his  gramlfather  could 
draw  any  .sign  of  sensibility.  But,  when  the  gentle  and  graceful  Louisa  of 
<  )rieans,  the  miserable  man's  first  wife,  she  who  had  lighted  up  his  dark 
existence  with  one  short  and  pale  gleam  of  happiness,  presented  herself,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  years,  to  his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy  gave  way.  '*  She  is  in 
heaven,"  he  cried ;  ''  and  I  shall  soon  be  there  with  her :"  and  with  all  the 
speed  of  which  his  limbs  were  capable,  he  tottered  back  to  the  upper  air. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Spain  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1699^  it 
l^canie  known  that,  since  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the 
governments  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  busily 
engaged  in  framing  a  second  Treaty  of  Partition.  That  Castilians  would  b« 
indignant  at  learning  that  any  foreign  potentate  meditated  the  dismember- 
ment of  that  empire  of  which  Castile  was  the  head  might  have  been  foreseen. 
But  it  was  less  easy  to  foresee  that  William  would  be  the  chief  and  indeed 
almost  the  only  object  of  their  indignation.  If  the  meditated  partition  really 
was  unjustifialile,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Lewis  was  far  more  to  blame 
than  William.  For  it  was  by  Lewis,  and  not  by  William,  that  the  partition 
had  been  originally  suggested ;  and  it  was  Lewis,  and  not  William,  wlio 
was  to  gain  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  partition.  Nobody  could  doubt 
that  William  would  most  gladly  have  acceded  to  any  arrangement  l>y 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy  could  be  preserved  entire  without  danger  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  that  he  hod  agreed  to  the  division  of  that 
monarchy  solely  for  the  purpose  of  contenting  Lewis.  Nevertheless  the 
Spanish  ministers  carefully  avoided  whatever  could  give  offence  to  Lewis, 
and  indeninifie<l  themselves  by  offering  a  gross  indignity  to  William.  The 
truth  is  that  their  pride  had,  as  extravagant  pride  often  has,  a  close  affinity 
with  meanness.  They  knew  that  it  was  unsafe  to  insult  Lewis ;  and  they 
believed  that  they  might  with  perfect  safety  insult  William.  Lewis  was 
absolute  master  of  his  large  kingdom.  He  had  at  no  great  distance  armies 
and  fleets  which  one  word  from  him  would  put  in  motion.  If  he  were  i>ro- 
voked,  the  white  tlag  might  in  a  few  days  be  again  flying  on  the  walls  of 
Barcelona.  His  immense  ])ower  was  contemplated  by  the  Castilians  with 
hope  as  well  as  with  fear.  He,  and  he  alone,  they  imagined,  could  avert  that 
disMiemlxrrmcnt  of  which  they  could  not  bear  to  think.  Perhaps  he  might 
yet  Im;  induced  to  violate  the  engagements  into  which  he  hod  entered  with 
EnglaiKl  and  Holland,  if  one  of  his  grandsons  weve  named  successor  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  He,  therefore,  must  be  respected  and  courted.  But  William 
could  at  that  moment  do  little  to  hurt  or  to  help.  He  could  hardlY  be  said  ta 
ha  ve  an  army.  He  cou Id  take  no  step  wV\ic\i  vf  ou\d  tefi^vtt  wi  aoS^3»|  ^\\K>n»K\ 
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without  the  sanction  of  the  Houie  of  CommonE ;  and  it  leeiDcd  to  be  tbe 
chief  «udy  of  the  Home  of  Commoni  to  cross  him  and  to  humble  him.  The 
history  of  the  late  session  wai  known  to  tbe  Spaniards  principally  by  inaccn- 
rale  reports  brought  by  Irish  frian.  And,  had  those  reports  been  accurate, 
tbe  real  nature  ofa  parliammtaiy  strugftle  between  the  Court  party  and  the 
Country  party  could  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  ooderatood  by  the 
magnates  of  a  realm  in  which  there  had  not.  daring  several  generations, 
been  any  constitutional  opposition  to  the  royal  pleasure.  At  one  lime  it  waa 
generally  believed  at  Madrid,  not  by  the  mere  rabble,  but  by  Grandee*  who 
bad  the  envied  privilege  of  going  in  C0«ches  and  four  through  the  streets  oS 
the  capital,  that  William  ht^  been  depoaed,  that  he  had  retired  to  Holland, 
that  the  Parliament  had  renlved  that  there  should  be  no  more  kings,  thai  a 
commonwealth  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  a  Doge  wns  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed: and,  though  this  mmour turned  out  to  betalse,  it  was  but  too  true  that 
the  English  government  was,  just  at  that  conjuncture,  in  no  condition  to  resent 
slights.  Accordingly,  the  Marqaesi  of  Canoles,  who  represented  the  Catholic 
King  at  Westminster,  received  instructions  to  remonstrate  in  strong  Ungnagc, 
and  was  not  afiaid  to  go  beyond  those  instructions.  He  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  note  abusive  and  impertinent  beyond  all  example  and  all 
endurance.  His  master,  he  wrote,  had  learned  vrith  amazement  that  King 
William,  Holland,  and  other  powers — for  the  ambassador,  prudent  even  in 
his  blustering,  did  not  choose  to  name  the  King  of  France, — were  engaged  in 
framing  n  treaty,  not  only  for  settling  the  succession  to  the  Spaniel)  crown, 
but  for  the  detestable  purpose  of  dividing  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  whole 
scheme  was  vehemently  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
to  the  law  of  God.  The  ambassador  appealed  from  the  King  of  Kngland 
to  the  Parliament,  to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  and  concluded 
by  giving  notice  that  he  should  ky  the  whole  case  before  the  two  Houses 
when  next  they  met 

The  style  of  this  paper  shows  how  strong  an  impression  haii  been  made 
on  foreign  nations  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  late  session.  The  King. 
it  was  plwn,  was  no  longer  considered  as  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
was  charged  with  having  committed  a  wrong  ;  but  he  was  not  asked  to  make 
repamtion.  He  was  treated  as  a  subordinate  ofhcer  who  had  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  against  public  law,  and  was  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
Commons,  who,  as  the  real  rulers  of  the  state,  were  bound  to  keep  their 
servants  in  order.  The  Lords  Justices  read  this  outrageous  note  with  in- 
dignation, and  sent  it  with  all  speed  (o  Loo.  Thence  they  received,  with 
equal  speed,  directions  to  send  Canales  out  of  the  country.  Our  ambassador 
uran  al  the  same  time  recalled  from  Madrid  ;  and  all  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  England  and  Spain  u-os  suspended. 

It  is  probable  that  Caiules  would  have  expressed  himself  in  a  less  unbe- 
coming manner,  hail  there  not  already  existed  a  most  unforturuile  quarrel 
between  Spain  and  William,  a  quarrel  inw-hich  William  was  perfectly  blame- 
less, but  in  which  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  English  Parliament  and  of 
the  English  nation  was  on  the  side  of  Spain. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  origin 
jj^^^  and  prijgress  of  this  quarrel.  Few  portions  of  our  history  are  more 
interesting  or  instructive :  but  few  have  been  more  obscured  and  dis- 
torted by  passion  and  prejudice.  The  slory  is  an  exciting  one  ;  and  it  has 
generally  been  told  by  writers  whose  judgment  had  been  perverted  by  strong 
national  partiality.  Their  invectives  and  lamentations  have  still  to  be 
temperately  examined  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubled  whether,  even  now,  after 
the  lapse  ik  more  than  a  cei\turY  and  a  half,  feelings  hardly  compatible  with 
temperate  examination  w\\lt\ot.\>t  s'ime4>i?"ni.  wo.-Kiwwojii'a'i  tbe  iiamc  of 
Carien.     In  truth  that  vaxas.  U  issociawA  ■«tfti.c»i»xa<i\w.5o  MM^-ioai-^st 
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recollection  of  Ihem  may  not  unnatiiriUy  disturb  the  equipob*  cvenof  abir 
and  sedate  mind. 

The  man  who  brought  these  calamities  on  his  country  was  not  ■ 
mere  visionary  or  a  mere  swindler.  He  was  thai  William  Pateraon 
wliose  name  is  honourably  associated  with  Ihe  auspicious  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  English  commerce  and  in  English  finance.  His  plan 
(ir  a  national  bank,  having  been  examined  and  approved   by  the  most 

and  by  Ihe  most  eminent  merchants  who  walked  Ihe  Exchange  of 
Tendon,  had  been  carried  into  execution  with  signal  success.  He  thought, 
*nd  perhaps  thought  with  reason,  (hat  his  services  had  been  ill  requited. 
He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  ori^nal  Directors  of  the  great  corporation 
which  awed  its  existence  to  him  ;  but  he  was  not  re-elected.  It  may  easily 
be  believed  that  his  colleagues,  citizens  of  ample  fortune  and  of  bng  expe- 
rience in  the  practical  part  of  trade,  aldermen,  wardens  of  companies,  heads 
of  firms  well  known  in  every  Burse  throughout  the  civilised  worid,  were 
not  well  pleased  10  see  amonc  them  in  Grocers'  Halt  a  foreign  adventurer 
whose  whole  capital  consisted  in  an  inventive  brain  and  a  persuaave  tongue. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  weak  enough  lo  dislike  him  for  being  a  Scot ; 
same  were  probably  mean  enough  lo  be  jealous  of  his  parts  and  knowledge.' 
and  even  peraons  who  were  not  unfavourably  disposed  to  him  might  have 
discovered,  before  they  had  known  him  long,  that,  with  all  his  cleverness, 
he  was  deficient  in  common  sense  %  that  his  mind  was  full  of  schemes  which, 
at  Ihe  first  glance,  had  a  specious  aspect,  but  which,  on  closer  examination, 
appeared  to  be  imprxKticable  or  pernicious  ;  and  (hat  Che  bem^l  which  the 
public  had  derived  from  one  happy  project  formed  by  him  would  be  very 
'  arly  purchased  if  it  were  taken  for  granted  that  all  his  other  projects 
»]nally  happy,  l^i^jusled  by  what  he  considered  as  the  ingrali- 
e  English,  he  repaired  lo  the  Continent,  in  the  hope  thai  he  might 


must  be  equally  happy,  l^i^jusled  by  what  he  considered  as  the  ingrali- 
tude  of  the  English,  he  repaired  10  the  Continent,  in  the  hope  thai  he  might 
be  able  to  interest  the  traders  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  princes  of  the 
German  Empire  in  his  plans.  From  the  Continent  he  relumed  unsuccess- 
ful to  Ij^ndon  ;  and  then  at  length  Ihe  thought  that  he  might  be  more 
jusllv  appreciated  by  his  countrymen  than  by  strangers  seems  to  have  risen 
in  his  mind.  Just  al  this  lime  he  fell  in  with  Flelclier  of  Saltoun,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  England.  These  eccentric  men  soon  became  intimate. 
Each  of  Ihcm  had  his  monomania ;  and  the  two  monomanias  suited  each 
olher  perfectly.  Fletcher's  whole  soul  was  possessed  by  a  sore,  jealous, 
punctilious  patriotism.  His  heart  was  ulcerated  by  the  thought  of  the 
poverty,  the  feebleness,  ihe  political  insignificance  of  Scotland,  and  of  (he 
mdignilies  which  she  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  her  powerful  and  opulent 
nei^bour.  When  he  talked  of  her  wrongs  his  dark  meagre  face  look  its 
sternest  expression  :  his  habitual  frown  grew  blacker  ;  and  his  eyes  flashed 
more  than  their  wonted  fire.  Paterson,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  firmly  believed 
himself  to  have  discovered  the  means  of  making  any  slate  which  would 
follow  his  counsel  great  and  prosperous  in  ■  time  which,  when  compared 
with  Ihe  life  of  an  individual,  could  hardly  be  called  long,  and  which,  in 
Ihe  life  of  a  nation,  was  but  as  a  moment.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  dishonesl.  Indeed  he  would  have  found  more  difficulty 
in  deceiving  others  had  he  not  begun  by  deceiving  himself.  His  failh  in 
his  own  schemes  was  strone  even  to  martyrdom  ;  and  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  illustrated  and  defended  them  had  all  the  charm  of  smcerity  and 
of  enthusiasm.  Very  seldom  has  any  bltmder  committed  by  fools,  or  any 
villany  devised  by  impostors,  brought  on  any  society  miseries  so  great  as 
ihe  dreams  of  these  two  friends,  bom  of  them  men  of*^ integrity  and  both  of 
them  men  of  parts,  were  destined  to  bring  on  Scotland. 
In  i6g$  (Jie  ji.iir  went  down  logelher  to  ftvw  Tia.\wc  mjotAt^  -  "CV.t^iKK^' 
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ment  of  that  counlrr  was  (hen  about  to  meet  under  the  prendencf  of  T*M<I- 
dale,  an  old  acquaintance  and  counlcy  neighbour  erf  Fletcher.  OnTweeddale 
Ac  ficit  attack  »»  made.  He  wu  a  direwd,  caotioui  old  politician.  Yel 
it  ihould  seem  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold  oat  against  the  skill  and  cttKgf 
af  the  assailants.  Perhapc.  bowever,  he  wai  not  altogether  a  dnpe.  The 
public  mind  was  at  (hat  moment  violenti;  agitated.  Men  of  ill  partin 
were  clamouring  for  an  ioquiir  into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoc.  There  wiu 
reason  to  fear  that  the  session  which  was  about  to  commence  would  be 
Honiiy,  In  such  circumstances  the  Lotd  High  Commissioner  might  think 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  appease  the  anper  of  the  Ejtato  by  ofifcring  an 
^most  irrestitible  bait  to  their  cnpiditr.  If  such  was  (he  policy  of  Tweed- 
dale,  it  was,  for  the  moment,  eminentlj  ntccessfal.  The  Parliament,  which 
met  huTning  with  indignation,  was  soothed  into  good  humonr.  The  blood 
of  the  murdered  Macdonalds  continued  to  cry  for  vengeance  in  vaiiL  The 
schemes  of  Pater^on.  brought  forward  under  the  patronage  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  were  sanctioned  by  tbe  unanimcoi  voice  of  the  LegisLatarv. 

The  great  projector  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  nation.  Men  spoke  to  him 
with  more  profound  respect  than  to  tbe  Lord  High  Conmiissioner.  His  ante- 
chamber WOB  crou-ded  with  solicitors  desiront  to  catch  some  drops  of  that 
golden  shower  uf  which  he  was  supposed  lo  be  the  dispenser.  To  be  seen 
walking  with  him  in  the  Higli  Street,  lo  be  honoured  by  him  willi  a  private 
interview ofa  quarter  of  anliuur,  were  enviable  diEtinctions.  He,  aller  the 
fashion  of  all  the  false  prophets  who  have  deluded  themselves  and  others, 
drew  new  faith  in  his  own  lie  from  tbe  credulity  of  his  disciples.  Iljscnun- 
tenonce,  his  voice,  his  gestures,  indicated  boundless  self-im)Hjrtancc.  When 
he  appeared  in  public  he  looked, ^-such  is  the  language  of  one  who  probably 
had  often  seen  him, — like  Adas  conscious  that  a  world  was  on  his  sbouldeis. 
Bat  the  airs  which  he  gave  himself  only  heightened  the  respect  anil  admira- 
tion which  he  inspired.  His  demeanour  was  regarded  aj  a  modeL  Scotch- 
men who  wished  to  be  thought  wise  looked  as  like  Paterson  as  they  could. 

His  plan,  thoirgli  as  yet  disclosed  to  the  [niblic  only  by  glim|>ses,  was 
applauded  by  nil  classes,  factions,  and  sects,  lords,  merchants,  advocates, 
divines,  ^'higs  and  Jacobites,  Cameronians  and  Episcopalians.  In  truth, 
of  all  the  ten  thousand  bubbles  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memor}. 
none  was  ever  more  skilfully  puffed  into  ciislence  ;  none  ever  soareil  higher, 
or  glittered  more  brilliantly  ;  and  none  ever  burst  with  a  more  lamentable 
eiptosion.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  mixture  of  truth  in  (he  nragni- 
licenl  day  dream  which  produced  such  Iktal  effects. 

Scotlanil  was,  indeed,  not  blessed  with  a  mild  climate  or  a  fertile  soil. 
Bat  the  richest  spols  that  had  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  (he  earth  had  been 

Slots  quite  as  little  bvoared  by  nature.  Il  uos  on  a  bare  rock,  surrounded  by 
eep  sea,  that  tire  streets  of  Tyre  were  piled  up  lo  a  diEzy  heigliL  On  that 
iteriic  crag  were  woven  the  robes  of  Persian  satraps  and  .Sicilian  tyrants  ; 
there  were  fashioned  silver  bowls  and  chargers  for  the  ban(|uels  of  kings  : 
and  there  Pomeranian  ambci  was  set  in  Lydian  gold  to  adorn  tbe  necks  o( 
queens.  In  lire  warehouses  were  collected  the  fine  linen  of  Kgypt  and  the 
odorous  gums  of  Arabia  ;  the  ivory  of  India,  and  the  tin  of  Britain.  In  the 
port  lay  fleets  of  great  ships  which  had  weathered  the  stonns  of  the  Kuxiirv 
airdtheAtbntic.  Powerfiil and  wealthy  colonies  in  distant  parlsof  the  world 
looked  up  with  filial  reverence  to  the  little  island;  and  despots,  who  trampled 
on  the  laws  and  outraged  the  feelings  of  alt  the  nations  between  the  Hydaspvs 
and  thcvEgean.  condescended  lo  Court  the  pajiulatian  of  tlial  busy  hive.  At  a 
later  period,  on  a  dreary  bank  formed  by  tbe  soil  which  the  Alpine  slreaiiis 
swept  down  lolhe  Adtialic,  ruse  tl\e^^ace<L  of  Venice.  Within  a  space  which 
wouJd  not  have  been  thought  V&r^  eivaa^  ^w  m*  "A  'i«.^\V-!,BS  ^  mde 
Donhem  baron  were  coHetteA  ikyw*  iw  «w;t«4:'snt*™e  o',  a.  wk^ktoVvw^; 
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dom.  In  almost  evcrji  one  of  the  private  dwetlingt  which  fringed  the  Gieit 
Canal  were  10  be  seen  plale,  mirrors,  jewellery,  ta|>e»iTy,  ])aintinBi,  carving, 
Buch  as  mlRhC  move  the  envy  of  the  master  of  HolyrooU.  In  the  arsenal 
were  munitions  of  war  suRicient  to  maintain  a  contett  a);ainsl  the  whole 
power  of  ihe  Ottoman  Empire.  And,  before  the  grandeur  uf  Venice  had  de- 
clined, another  commonwealth,  atiil  less  favoured,  if  pouible,  by  nature,  had 
rapidly  risen  to  a  power  and  opulence  whii^  the  whole  dviliacd  world  con< 
lemplatcd  with  envy  and  admiration.  On  a  desolate  manh  overhung  by  fu^ 
and  exhaling  diseases,  a  marsh  where  there  was  neither  wood  nor  blone,  neither 
Arm  earth  nor  drinkable  water,  a  manh  from  which  the  ocean  on  one  ude 
and  the  Rhine  on  the  other  were  with  difficulty  kept  out  by  art,  was  to  be 
found  the  most  prosperous  community  in  Europe.  The  wealth  which  was 
collected  within  live  miles  of  the  Stadlhouse  of  Amsterdam  would  puichase 
the  fee  simple  of  Scotland.  And  why  should  this  be?  Was  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  nature  had  liestowed  on  the  Phcrnlcian,  on  the  Venetian,  or  on 
the  Hollander,  a  latter  measure  of  activity,  of  ingenuity,  of  forethought,  of 
■.elfeommand,  Ihanon  the  ciliien  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  f  1  he  truth  waa 
that,  in  all  those  qualities  whicli  conduce  to  success  in  life,  and  especially  in 
commercial  life,  the  Scot  had  never  been  surpassed  ;  perhaps  he  had  never 
been  equalled.  All  that  was  necessary  was  thai  hU  enenff  should  lake  a 
pmiier  direction  ;  and  a  pro]ier  direction  Paterson  undertook  to  give. 

His  esoteric  project  was  Ihe  original  project  of  Christopher  Columbui, 
extended  and  modified.  Columbushad  hoped  to  establish  a  communication 
betwwn  our  quorter  of  the  world  and  Iiiiiia  across  the  great  wcMtern  ocean. 
But  he  was  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  'Ihe  American  continent, 
stretching  far  north  and  far  south  intocold  and  inhospitable  regions,  presented 
what  seemed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  progress ;  and,  m  the  same  yeai 
in  which  he  first  set  fool  on  thai  contineni,  Gama  reached  Malabar  by  doubling 
the  Cn;>c  of  Good  Hope.  The  consequence  was,  that  during  two  hundred 
years.  Ihe  trade  of  Europe  with  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  had  been  larried 
on  by  roundinj;  the  immense  peninsula  of  Africa.  Paterson  now  revived  the 
project  of  Columbus,  and  persuaded  himself  and  othera  that  it  was  possible 
to  carry  that  project  into  effect  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  his  rouiitry  the 
grcateit  emporium  that  had  ever  existed  on  our  globe. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  in  America  some  _[,,  which 
might  be  a  resting  phice  between  Scotland  and  India.  It  was  true  that 
almost  every  habitable  part  of  Anierica  hod  already  been  seiied  by  aorae 
Eutojjcan  power.  Paterson,  however,  imagined  that  one  province,  the  most 
important  of  all,  had  iieen  overlooked  by  the  hhort-sighled  cupidily  of 
vulgar  piliticians  and  vulgar  traders.  The  isthmus  which  joined  the  two 
great  continents  of  the  New  World  renuiined,  according  to  him,  unappro- 
priated. Great  Spanish  vicetoyaltiea,  he  said,  lay  on  the  east  and  on  the 
west ;  but  the  mountains  and  forest*  of  Darien  were  abandoned  to  rude 
tribes  which  followed  their  own  tisageii  and  obeyed  their  own  princet^.  He 
had  been  in  that  part  of  the  world,  iu  what  chamcter  waa  not  quite  clear. 
Some  said  that  he  had  gone  thither  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  some  that 
he  had  "one  thither  to  re*  the  .Spaniards.  But,  missionary  or  pirate,  he  had 
viMlcd  I)arien.  and  hod  brouglit  away  none  but  delightful  recollections. 
The  havens,  he  averred,  were  capacious  and  secure  :  the  sea  swarmed  with 
turtle ;  the  country  was  so  mountainous  that,  within  nine  degrees  of  the 
etmator,  the  climate  was  temperate;  and  yet  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
onered  no  impediment  to  Ihe  conveyance  of  goods.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  construct  roads  along  which  a  string  of  mules  or  a  wheeled 
carriage  might  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  pass  from  sea  to  sea.  The  soil 
was,  to  the  depth  of  several  leet.arich  black  nuiuld,  on  wtiicka^TobwovN^ 
vaiaahle  Jicrbs  and  fruit*i  grew  spontaneutnly,  miA  tm-wVu^a  ii  'Co»  dwAsjisj. 


d  yet  the  exnberuit  Cutflitr  «f  the  earth  hu  not  tainted  IM 
puriiy  of  the  ur.  Coniideied  metdy  u  »  ptaee  of  rendence,  the  itduwB 
msapusdUe.  A  colony  placed  there  eoold  not  fiul  to  pn^>er,  etCD  if  it  had 
no  wealth  except  what  wai  derived  from  agricnllBrc.  But  agiicBttiiie  «■• 
■  secondaiy  object  in  the  coloniaUion  of  Duien.  Let  bnt  that  [geciowneck 
of  land  be  occupied  by  an  inteUigent,  an  entetprims,  a  thrifty  race ;  an^in 
a  few  yean,  (he  whole  tndc  between  In£a  and  Emwt  mnit  be  drawn  lo 
that  point.  The  tedious  and  peiUooa  putage  roood  Africa  would  aoon  b« 
abandoned.  The  merchant  would  no  tonger  e:qx»e  hii  cargoes  to  the  moun- 
tainous billows  uid  capricioutnleiof  tM  Antarctic  aeai,  ThecRMerpait 
of  the  voyage  from  Europe  Co  1>arien,  and  the  whole  voyage  from  Darien  to 
the  richest  kingdotns  of  A&ia,  wonld  be  a  rapid  yet  easy  gliding  before  the 
trade  winds  over  blue  and  sparkling  watert.  The  vo^ge  back  acroa  the 
Pacific  would,  in  the  latitude  of  Japan,  be  almost  equally  speedy  and  pleasant. 
Time,  labour,  money,  would  be  saved.  The  returns  would  come  in  more 
quickly.  Fewer  hands  would  be  required  to  navigate  ihc  ships.  The  loss 
of  a  vessel  would  be  a  rare  event.  The  trade  would  increase  fesl.  In  a  short 
time  it  would  double ;  and  it  would  all  pass  through  DarietL  Whoever 
possessed  that  door  of  the  sea,  that  key  of  the  universe, — such  were  the  bold 
figures  which  Paienon  loved  to  employ, — would  give  law  to  both  hcnii< 
spheres  ;  and  would,  by  peaceful  aits,  wi^out  shedding  one  drop  of  blood, 
establish  an  empire  as  splendid  as  that  of  Cyrus  or  Aleiander.  Of  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.  Scotland  was,  as  yet,  the  poorest  and  the  least  considered. 
If  she  would  but  occupy  Daiieu,  if  she  would  but  become  one  great  frvc  port, 
one  great  warehouse  for  the  wealth  which  the  soil  of  Daiien  might  pro- 
duce, and  for  (he  still  greater  wealth  which  would  be  poured  into  Darien 
from  Canton  and  Siam,  fiotn  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  she  would  at  once  lake  her  place  in 
the  first  rank  among  nations.  No  rival  would  be  able  to  contend  with  her 
either  in  the  West  Indian  or  in  the  East  Indian  trade.  The  b^^garly 
country,  as  it  had  been  insolently  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  wanner  and 
more  fniilfnl  regions,  would  be  the  great  mart  for  the  choices!  luxuries 
sugar,  mm,  coffee,  chocolate,  tobacco,  the  tea  and  porcelain  of  Cliina,  the 
m^in  of  Dacca,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the 
pearls  of  Karrack,  the  delicious  birds'  nests  of  Nicobar,  cinnamon  and  pepper, 
ivory  and  sandal  wood.  From  Scotland  would  come  all  the  finest  jewels  and 
brocade  worn  by  duchesses  at  the  balls  of  St  James's  and  Versailles.  From 
ScotUnd  would  come  all  the  saltpetre  which  would  furnish  the  means  of  war 
to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  contending  potentates.  And  on  all  the  vast  riches 
which  would  be  constantly  passing  iTirough  the  little  kingdom  a  toll  would 
be  paid  which  would  remain  behind.  There  would  be  a  prosperity  such  as 
might  seem  fabulous,  a  prosperity  of  which  every  Scotchman,  from  the  peer 
to  the  cadie,  would  partake.  Soon,  all  along  llie  now  desolate  shores  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  villas  and  pleasure  grounds  would  be  as  thick  as  along  the 
edges  of  the  Dutch  canals.  Edinburgh  would  vie  with  London  and  Paris  ; 
and  the  baillie  of  Glasgow  or  Dundee  would  have  as  stalely  and  well  fur- 
nished a  mansion,  and  as  line  a  gallery  of  pictures,  as  any  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam. 

This  magnificent  plan  was  at  lirst  but  partially  disclosed  to  the  public 
A  colony  was  to  be  planted  :  a  vast  trade  was  to  be  opened  between  both 
the  Indies  and  Scotland  :  bnt  the  name  of  Darien  was  as  yet  pronounced  only 
in  whispers  by  Paterson  and  by  his  most  confidential  fnends.  He  had 
however  shown  enough  to  excite  boundless  hopes  and  desires.  How  well 
he  succeeded  in  inspiring  others  with  his  own  feelings  is  suffidentlv  proved 
by  the  memorable  Act  lo  which  the  Lord  Higii  Commis.sioner  gave  the  Royal 
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sanction  on  the  26lh  of  June  1695.  By  this  Act  some  persons  who  were 
named,  and  such  olher  peisons  as  should  join  with  them,  were  fonned  into 
a  corporation,  which  was  to  be  named  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to 
Africa  and  the  Indies.  The  amount  of  the  capital  to  be  employed  was  not 
fixed  by  law ;  but  it  was  provided  that  one  half  of  the  stock  at  least  mtut 
be  held  by  Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland,  and  that  no  stock  which 
had  been  urieinally  held  by  a  Scolchaan  resident  in  Scotland  should  ever 
be  tiansferred  to  any  but  a  Scotchman  resident  in  Scotland.  An  entire 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  for  a  term  of  ihiny- 
onc  years  was  granted  to  the  Company.  All  goods  imported  by  the  Com- 
pany were  during  twenty-one  years  to  be  duly  free,  with  the  exception  of 
foreign  sugar  and  tobacco.  Sugar  and  tobacco  grown  on  the  Company's 
own  plantations  were  exempted  from  all  taxation.  Every  member  and 
every  servant  of  the  Company  H-as  to  be  privileged  against  impreE>iraent 
and  arrest.  If  any  of  these  privil^ed  persons  was  impressed  or  arrested, 
the  Company  was  authorised  to  release  nim,  and  to  demand  the  assistance 
both  of  the  civil  and  of  the  military  power.  The  Company  was  authorised 
to  lake  possession  of  unoccupied  lerritorics  in  any  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Ami^rica,  and  there  to  plant  colonies,  to  build  towns  and  forts,  lo  impose 
taxfs,  and  to  provide  magazines,  arms,  and  ammunition,  10  raise  troops,  10 
wage  war,  to  conclude  treaties  ;  and  the  King  was  made  to  promise  thai,  if 
any  foreign  state  should  injure  the  Company,  he  would  interpose,  and 
would,  at  the  public  chai^,  obtain  reparation.  Lastly  it  was  provided 
llial,  in  order  10  give  greater  security  and  solemnity  to  this  most  cxorbi* 
tant  grant,  the  whole  substance  of  the  Act  should  be  set  forth  in  Letters 
I'alent  to  which  the  Chancellor  was  directed  to  put  the  Great  Seal  with< 

Tile  lellcrs  were  drawn  ;  the  Great  Seal  was  affixed  :  the  subscription 
books  were  opened  ;  the  shares  were  fixed  at  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  each; 
an;!  from  the  Pentland  Fiith  to  the  Solway  Firth  every  man  who  had  a  bun- 
dled ]>ounds  was  impatient  to  put  down  his  name.  About  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  were  actually  paid  up.  This  may  not,  at  first 
sight,  appear  a  large  sum  to  those  who  remember  the  bubbles  of  1S25  and 
oi  i!<45,  and  would  assuredly  not  have  sufliced  to  defray  the  charge  of  three 
nionlhs  of  war  with  Spain.  Yet  the  effort  was  marvellous  when  it  may  be 
aflinncd  with  confidence  that  the  Scotch  people  voluntarily  contribuied  for 
the  colonisation  of  Darien  a  larger  proportion  of  their  substance  ihao  any 
Olher  people  ever,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  voluntarily  contributed  to  any 
commercial  undertaking-  A  great  part  of  Scotland  was  then  as  poor  and 
rude  as  Iceland  now  is.    There  were  live  or  six  shires  which  did  not  alto- 

Esther  contain  mo  many  guineas  and  crou-ns  as  were  tossed  about  every  day 
y  ihc  shovels  of  a  single  goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street.  Even  the  noUei 
had  very  little  ready  money.  They  ^jenerally  took  a  large  part  of  ihetr  rents 
m  kind,  and  were  thus  able,  on  their  own  domains,  to  live  plentifully  and 
hospitably.  But  there  were  many  esquires  in  Kent  and  Somersetshire  who 
received  from  their  tenants  a  greaterquantiLy  of  gold  and  silver  than  a  Duke 
of  iJorvlon  or  a  Marquess  of  Alholl  drew  from  extensive  provinces.  The 
]iecuiiiary  remuneration  of  the  clergy  was  such  as  would  have  moved  the 
pity  of  the  most  needy  curate  who  thought  it  a  privilege  to  drink  his  ale  and 
smoke  his  pipe  in  the  kitchen  of  an  English  manor  house.  Even  in  the  fer- 
tile Merse  there  were  parishes  of  which  the  minister  received  only  from  four 
to  eight  pounds  sterling  in  cash.  The  official  income  of  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session  was  only  five  hundred  a  year  ;  that  of  the  Lord 
JusticeClerkonly  four  hundred  a  year.  The  land  tax  of  the  whole  kingdom 
waji  fixed  some  years  later  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  at  little  more  than  half 
the  land  tax  of  the  single  coiuily  of  Norfolk.     Four  hundred  thousand 
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poands  probabljr  bore  u  giBftt  ■  ratio  to  Oe  wealth  of  ScotUnd  tben  a*  fiMf 
miilioni  would  bear  now. 
The  list  of  the  members  of  the  Doriett  Compuijr  destrvei  tt 


tit]r  or  itnck  ref^stered  in  one  name  wu  three  tbouMUid  poniub.  Tbe  Madi 
of  three  noble  house*  took  three  tfaotuand  pound*  eadi,  the  Doke  of  Hindi- 
ton,  the  Duke  of  Queensbem  uid  Lotd  Belhivsi,  a  man  of  ibUitj,  apirit,  and 
patriotlKin,  wbu  had  entered  bito  the  dealEn  with  enthnMum  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Fletcher.  Argjle  held  fifteen  hnndVed  poaods.  John  DaltTtnfde,  but 
too  welllinownas  the  Master  of  Stair,  had  just  succeeded  to  hU  btlier'i  title 
and  estate,  iind  was  now  Viscount  Stair.  He  put  dmt-n  hh  name  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  aumber  of  Scotch  peers  who  subscribed  ww  between 
(hiriy  and  forty.  The  City  of  Edinbaif  h,  in  its  corporatt  capacity,  took 
three  thousand  pounds,  the  City  of  Glasgow  three  thousand,  the  City  of 
Perth  two  thousand.  Bat  tbe  great  matonty  of  the  subscr)t>«s  contribated 
only  one  hundred  or  two  htudied  pounds  each.  A  very  lew  divines  irim 
were  settled  in  the  capital  or  in  other  large  towns  were  able  lo  pnrdtasc 
shares.  It  is  melBncholy  to  see  in  the  roll  the  name  of  more  than  one  pro- 
fessional man  whose  paternal  anxiety  led  him  to  lay  oat  probably  all  Us 


would,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  v^  and  country,  have  been  a  hand- 
gome  portion  for  the  daughter  of  a  writer  or  a  sui^eon. 

Thai  the  Scotch  are  a  people  eminently  intelligent,  wary,  resolute,  and 
selfpossesseil  is  obvious  10  Ihc  most  superficial  observation.  That  they  are 
a  people  peculiarly  liable  to  dangerous  tils  of  passion  and  delusions  of  the 
imagination  is  less  generally  acknowledged,  but  is  not  lesatrue.  The  whole 
kingdom  seemed  to  have  gone  mad.  Paterson  had  acquired  an  influence 
resembltnc  rather  that  of  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  that  of  a  Mahomet, 
tiint  of  a  Joseph  Smith,  than  tliat  of  a  commercial  projector.  Blind  faith 
in  a  reltgiiin,  fanatical  le.al  for  a  religion,  are  too  common  to  astonish  us. 
But  such  faith  and  zeal  seem  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  transactions!  of  the 
money  market.  It  is  true  that  we  are  judging  after  the  event.  But  before 
the  event  materials  sufficient  for  the  forming  of  a  soimd  judgment  were 
within  ihe  reach  uf  all  who  cared  to  use  them.  It  seems  incredible  that 
men  of  sense,  who  had  only  a  vi^e  and  general  notion  of  Pateraon's 
scheme,  should  have  staked  everything  on  Ihe  success  of  that  scheme,  it 
seems  more  incredible  slill  that  men  to  whom  the  details  of  that  scheme  had 
been  confided  should  not  have  looked  inio  any  of  Ihe  common  books  of 
history  or  geography  in  which  an  account  of  Darien  might  have  been  found, 
and  should  not  have  asked  themselves  (he  simple  question,  whether  Spain 
was  likeiy  to  endure  a  Scotch  colony  in  the  heart  of  her  Transatlantic 
dominions.  It  was  notorious  that  She  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
isthmus  on  specious,  nay  on  solid,  grounds.  A  Spaniard  had  been  the  licst 
discoverer  of  ihe  coast  of  Darien.  A  Spaniard  had  built  a  town  and  estab- 
lished a  government  on  that  coast.  A  Spaniard  had,  with  great  labour  and 
peril,  crossed  the  mountainous  neck  of  land,  had  seen  rolhng  beneath  him 
the  vast  Pacific,  never  before  revealed  lo  European  eyes,  had  descended, 
■woi'd  ill  hand,  into  the  waves  up  lo  his  girdle,  and  had  there  solemnly 
taken  possession  of  sea  and  shore  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  of  Castile.  It 
was  true  thai  the  region  which  Patcrson  described  as  a  paradise  had  been 
found  by  the  Itrst  Costilian  settlen  to  be  a  land  of  misery  and  death.  The 
poisonous  air,  eshaied  from  rank  jungle  and  stagnant  water,  hod  compelled 
them  to  remove  to  the  neighbouring  haven  of  Panama;  and  the  Red  Indians 
had  been  conlemptuously  permitted  to  live  after  their  own  fashion  on  Ihc 
pestilential  soil.     But  that  soil  was  still  considered,  and  might  well  lie  con- 
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Milered,  \vf  Spain  u  her  own.  In  many  countries  there  were  tracts  of 
murass.  ormounuin,  of  forest,  in  which  eoveniments  did  not  ihink  it  worth 
while  to  be  at  the  expense  of  maintBiniii);  order,  and  in  which  rude  tribei 
enjoyed  by  connivance  a  kind  of  independence.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  members  of  the  Company  of  Scotlknd  tradini;  to  Africa  and  the  Indies 
10  look  very  far  fur  an  example.  In  sonie  highland  disliicts,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  milc^  from  Kdinbtush,  dwelt  clans  which  hod  always  regarded 
(he  authority  of  Kmg,  Farliamenl,  I'livy  Council  and  Court  of  Session,  quite 
as  little  as  the  aboriginal  population  of  Darien  regarded  the  authority  (rf  the 
Spanish  Viceroys  and  Audiences.  Ytt  il  would  suii-ly  have  btcn  lliought 
nn  outrageous  violation  of  public  law  in  the  King  of  l^pain  to  take  postes- 
sion  of  Appin  anil  J..ochaber.  And  would  it  be  a  lc»s  onliageous  violation 
of  public  law  in  the  Scots  to  seize  on  a  province  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
pll•»e^sio^s,  on  the  plea  that  (his  province  was  in  the  snine  slate  in  which 
Appin  and  Lochaber  had  lieen  donng  cenluries  ? 

So  grossly  unjust  was  Palerson'*  scbeine  ;  and  yet  il  was  less  unjust  than 
impolilic.  'I'orpitl  as  Spain  had  become,  there  was  still  one  point  on  which 
she  was  exquisitely  sensitive.  The  slightest  encroachment  of  any  other 
Kuropcan  power  even  on  the  ontskirts  of  her  American  dominions  nuthced 
(o  illsliirli  her  rc|)ose  and  to  brace  her  paralysed  uerveiL  To  imagine  that 
she  would  lamely  suffer  adventurers  from  one  of  tlie  most  insij^nificant 
kingdoms  of  the  Old  World  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  mid^C  of  her  empire, 
within  adav's  sail  of  I'orlobelio  on  one  side  and  of  Caitlwgena  on  the 
other,  WHS  ludicrously  absurd.  She  would  have  been  just  aa  likely  to  let 
them  lake  possessiim  of  the  Escurial.  It  was,  therefore,  evident  that,  before 
the  new  Company  could  even  liegin  its  commercial  operations,  there  must 
be  a  war  with  Spain  and  a  complele  triumph  overSpain.  What  means  had 
the  Company  of  waging  such  a  war,  and  what  chance  of  achieving  such  a 
triumph.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Scotland  in  lime  of  peace  was  between 
sixty  and  seventy  thoiuand  a  j'eor.  The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  to 
the  Crown  during  the  war  with  France  had  amounted  perhaps  to  as  much 
more.  Spain,  il  is  true,  was  no  longer  the  Spain  of  Pavia  and  I«paiito.  Bui, 
even  in  her  decay,  she  possemieil  in  Europe  resources  which  exceeded  Ihirty- 
fold  those  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  America,  where  the  struggle  must  lake  place, 
the  cli^pr(>pDrtion  was  still  grcnler.  The  Spanish  fleets  and  arsenals  were 
duubtlevs  in  wretched  condition.  But  there  were  Spanish  fleets  :  there  were 
S])anish  arsenals.  The  galleons,  which  sailed  every  year  from  Seville  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Darien  and  from  the  neiglibourhood  of  Darien  back  to 
Seville,  were  in  toleiable  comlition,  and  formed,  by  ihemsclves,  a  consider- 
able armament  Scotland  had  not  a  tingle  ship  of  Iheline,  nor  a  single  dock- 
yard where  such  a  ship  could  be  built  A  marine  sufhcient  lo  ovcrpoH  er  that 
of  Spain  must  be,  not  merely  equipped  and  manned,  but  crested.  An  armed 
force  sufhcienl  to  defend  the  isthmus  against  the  whole  ]>ower  of  the  viceroy- 
allies  of  Mexico  and  Peru  must  be  sent  over  five  thousand  mile*  of  ocean. 
What  was  the  charge  of  such  nn  expedition  likely  to  \k  ?  Oliver  had,  in  the 
preceding  general  iim,  wrested  a  West  Indian  island  from  Spain:  but,  in  order 
til  do  this,  Oliver,  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  administration  of 
war,  who  wasted  nothing,  and  who  was  excellently  served,  had  been  forced 
to  spend,  in  a  single  year,  on  his  navy  alone,  twenty  times  the  ordinary  re- 
vetme  of  Scotland ;  and,  since  his  days,  war  had  been  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  cosily. 

It  was  plain  tlial  Scotland  could  not  alone  support  the  charge  of  a  contest 
will)  the  enemy  whom  Palerson  was  bcnl  on  ptovokiii|;.  And  what  assist- 
Roce  was  slw  likely  10  have  from  abroad?  Undoubtedly  llie  vasl  colonial 
empire  and  ihc  narrow  colonial  policy  of  Spain  Here  regarded  with  an  evil 
eye  by  more  than  one  great  maritime  power.  But  there  wa.>  no  great  maritime 
iiuHCT  which  would  not  I'ar  rather  have  seen  the  isthmus  between  llic  .Vllnnlii; 
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and  the  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  Spain  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Darien  Com- 
pany.     Lewis  could  not  but  dread  whatever  tended  to  aggrandise  a  state 
governed  by  William.      To  Holland  the  East  India  trade  was  as  the  apple 
of  her  eye.    She  had  been  the  chief  gainer  by  the  discoveries  of  Gama ;  aoa  it 
might  be  expected  that  she  would  do  all  that  could  be  done  by  craft,  and,  if 
need  were,  by  violence,  rather  than  suffer  any  rival  to  be  to  her  what  she  had 
been  to  Venice.     England  remained  ;  and  Paterson  was  sanguine  enough  to 
flatter  himself  that  England  might  be  induced  to  lend  her  powerful  aid  to  the 
Company.     He  and  LordBelhaven  repaired  to  London,  opened  an  office  in 
Clement's  Lane,    formed  a  Board  ot    Directors  auxiliary  to  the  Central 
Board  at  Edinburgh,  and  invited  the  capitalists  of  the  Royal  Exchange  to 
subscribe  for  the  stock  which  had  not  been  reserved  for  Scotchmen  resident 
in  Scotland.     A  few  moneyed  men  were  allured  bv  the  bait :  but  the  clam- 
our of  the  City  was  loud  and  menacing  ;  and  from  the  City  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation spread  fast  through  the  country.    In  this  feeling  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  large  mixture  of  evil.     National  antipathy  operated  on  some  minds,  reli- 
gious antipathy  on  others.   But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  anger  which 
Paterson's  schemes  excited  throughout  the  south  of  the  island  was,  in  the 
main,  just  and  reasonable.     Though  it  was  not  yet  generally  known  in  what 
precise  spot  his  colony  u*as  to  be  planted,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he 
intended  to  occupy  some  part  of  America;  and  there  could  be  as  little 
doubt  that  such  occupation  would  be  resisted.    There  would  l)e  a  maritime 
war  ;  and  such  a  war  Scotland  had  no  means  of  carrying  on.     The  state 
of  her  finances  was  such  that  she  must  be  quite  unable  to  fit  out  even  a  single 
squadron  of  moderate  size.     Before  the  conflict  had  lasted  three  months,  she 
would  have  neither  money  nor  credit  left.     These  tilings  were  obvious  to 
every  coffeehouse  politician  ;  and  it  was  imjwssible  to  believe  that  they  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  men  so  able  and  well  informed  as  some  who  sate  in  the 
Privy  Council  and  Parliament  at  Edinburgh.     In  one  way  only  could  the 
conduct  of  these  schemers  be  explained.    They  meant  to  make  a  dupe  and  a 
tool  of  the  Southron.     The  two  British  kingdoms  were  so  closely  connected, 
physically  and  politically,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  one  of  them  to  be 
at  peace  with  a  power  with  which  the  other  was  at  war.     If  the  Scotch  drew 
King  William  into  a  (juarrel,  England  must,  from  regard  to  her  own  dignity, 
which  was  bound  up  with  his,  support  him  in  it.     She  was  to  be  tricked  into 
a  bloody  and  expensive  contest  in  the  event  of  which  she  had  no  interest  : 
nay,  into  a  contest  in  which  victory  would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  her  than 
defeat.     She  was  to  lavish  her  wealth  and  the  lives  of  her  seamen,  in  order 
that  a  set  of  cunning  foreigners  might  enjoy  a  monopoly  by  which  she  would 
be  the  chief  sufferer.     She  was  to  conquer  and  defend  provinces  for  this 
Scotch  Corporation  ;  and  her  reward  was  to  be  that  her  merchants  were  to 
be  undersold,  her  customers  decoyed  away,  her  exchequer  l)cggared.    There 
would  be  an  end  to  the  disputes  between  the  old  East  India  Company  and 
the  new  East  India  Company  ;  for  both  Companies  would  be  ruined  alike. 
The  two  great  springs  of  revenue  would  be  dried  up  together.     What  would 
be  the  receipt  of  the  Customs,  what  of  the  Excuse,  when  vast  magazines  of 
sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  coffee,  chocolate,   tea,  spices,  silks,  muslins,  all  duty 
free,  should  be  formed  along  the  estiuiries  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Clyde, 
and  along  the  border  from   the  mouth  of  the  Esk  to  the  mouth   of  the 
Tweed  ?     What  army,  what  fleet,  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  government  and  of  the  fair  trader  when  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land should  be  turned  into  one  great  smuggling  establishment  ?     Paterson's 
plan  was  simply  this,  that  England  should  first  spend  millions  in  defence  of 
the  trade  of  his  Company,  and  should  then  be  plundered  of  twice  as  many 
millions  by  means  of  that  very  trade. 

The  cry  of  the  city  and  of  the  nation  was  soon  echoed  by  the  legislature. 
When  the  Parliament  met  for  the  f\Tst  time  after  the  general  election  of  1695, 
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of  the  Lords  to  the  constitution  and  designs 
incases  were  summoned  to  (he  bar,  and  gave 
:e  which  produced  n  powerful  effect  on  the  House.  "  If  these  Scots 
are  to  have  their  way,"  said  one  peer,  "  I  shall  go  and  settle  in  Scotland,  and  - 
not  stay  here  lo  be  made  a  b^gar."  The  Lords  resolved  to  represent  strongly 
to  the  King  the  injustice  of  requiring  England  to  exert  her  power  in  support 
of  an  enterprise  which,  if  successful,  must  be  fatal  to  her  commerce  and  to 
her  finances.  A  representation  was  drawn  up  :ind  communicated  to  the 
Commons.  The  Commons  eagerly  concurred,  and  complimented  the  Peers 
on  the  promptitude  with  which  their  Lordships  had,  on  this  occasion,  stood 
forth  to  protect  the  public  interests.  The  two  Houses  went  up  together  to 
Kensington  with  the  address.  William  had  been  under  the  walls  of  Namur 
when  the  Act  for  incorporating  the  Comirany  had  !>een  touched  with  his 
sceptre  at  Edinbuigh,  and  had  known  nothing  about  that  Act  till  his  atten- 
tion liad  1>een  call^  to  it  \rf  the  clamour  of  his  English  subjects.  He  now 
s.iid,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland,  hut  that  he 
would  try  lo  lind  a  remedy  for  the  evil  which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice. 
The  Lord  High  Commissioner  Tweeddale  and  Secretary  Johnstone  were 
immediately  dismissed.  But  the  Aa  which  had  been  passed  by  their  man- 
agemenl  still  continued  to  be  law  in  Scotland  ;  nor  was  it  in  their  master's 
power  to  undo  what  they  had  done. 

The  Commons  were  not  content  with  addressing  the  throne.  They  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Scolcli  Company  in  London. 
Belhaven  made  his  escape  to  his  own  country,  and  was  there  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Seijeant-at-Arms.  But  Paterson  and  some  of  his  confederates 
were  severely  examined.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Board  which  was  sitting 
in  Clement's  Lane  had  dooe  things  which  were  certainly  imprudent  and 
pfrhapa  illegal.  The  Act  of  Incoqioration  empowered  the  directors  to  take 
and  to  administer  lo  their  servants  an  oalh  of  fidelity.  But  that  Act  was  on 
the  south  of  the  Tweed  a  nullity.  Nevertheless  the  directors  had,  in 
the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  taken  and  administered  this  oath,  and  had 
thus,  by  implication,  a'tiierted  that  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the 
le^slature  of  Scotland  accompanied  them  lo  England.  It  was  resolved  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  and  that  they 
ghoulil  be  impeached.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  articles  of  im- 
peachment ;  but  the  task  proved  a  difficult  one  ;  and  the  prosecution  was 
sufTered  to  drop,  not  however  till  the  few  English  capitalists  who  had  al 
first  been  friendly  to  Paterson's  project  had  been  terrified  into  renouncing  all 
connection  with  him. 

Now,  surely,  if  not  before,  Patereon  ought  to  have  seen  that  his  project 
could  end  in  nothing  but  shame  to  himself  and  ruin  to  his  worshippers. 
From  the  fir^  it  had  been  clear  that  England  alone  could  protect  his  Com- 
pany against  the  enmity  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was  now  clear  that  Sjiain  would 
be  a  less  formidable  enemy  than  England.  It  was  impossible  that  his  pUn 
could  excite  greater  indignation  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies  at  Madrid,  or 
in  the  House  of  Trade  at  Seville,  than  it  had  excited  in  London.     Unhap- 

Eily  he  was  given  over  to  a  strong  delusion  ;  and  the  blind  multitude  eagerly 
illowed  their  blind  leader.  Indeed  his  dupes  were  maddened  by  that  which 
should  have  sobered  them.  The  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  which 
sate  at  Westminster,  proceedings  just  and  reasonable  in  substance,  but  in 
manner  doubtless  harsh  and  insolent,  had  roused  the  angry  passions  of  a 
nation,  feeble  indeed  in  numbers  and  in  material  resources,  but  eminently 
bigh  spirited.  The  proverbial  pride  of  the  -Scotch  was  too  moch  for  their 
proverbial  shrewdness.  The  votes  of  the  English  Lords  and  Commons 
were  treated  with  marked  contempt  The  populace  of  Edinburgh  burned 
Kuchesler  in  efl^.     Money  was  poured  faster  than  ever  into  the  treowY 
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nf  the  Comp&njr.  A  sl&tclj  hooM^  in  Hilne  Sqaan^  than  die  HUMt  nHdm 
init  TuhionAblc  part  of  Edinbnr^,  VM  poMlMMd  and  fitted  up  *t  atat  m 
an  oflice  uid  a  varehcnue.  Sfaipi  mdapMd  both  for  wur  kod  br  tnda  van 
required  :  but  the  meani  i^  bnildlng  «och  ihipa  did  not  eidtt  In  Soothnd  i 
and  no  firm  in  the  south  of  the  itUnd  wns  diipoaed  to  ^tn  into  ■  citnwt 
which  migthinot  improbably  b«  conMdeted  by  iba  Hobm  of  Comiwni  f 
impMcliable  offence.  It  wm  neceaniry  to  hare  recourse  to  tbc  dodnanlaaf 
Amsterdam  and  Hamburg.  At  an  expense  of  fifty  thoiuaiid  pomM  k  ftw 
vetiels  were  procnred,  the  lugeit  of  which  woald  baidly  have  luikcd  M 
Eiilicth  in  the  En|;liih  DatT  t  u>d  with  thU  force,  a  force  not  ailficicnt  to 
keep  the  pirates  of  Sallea  m  check,  the  Companj  threw  down  lbs  gaontlat 
to  sll  the  maritime  powen  in  the  wofld. 

It  wisnot  till  the  wmroerof  1698  that  all  was  ready  for  the  eipediliaa 
which  WIS  to  chani^  the  face  of  die  globe.  The  numbtt  of  aeanaa  aad 
coloniits  who  embarked  at  Leith  waa  twelve  hundred.  Of  the  colooiMi 
many  weie  younger  ions  of  tumontnble  Guniliea,  or  officen  who  had  beta 
ditbanded  since  Uie  peace.  It  wat  imponble  (o  fii^  imnn  for  all  who  wefc 
desiroiu  of  emigrating.  It  li  nid  that  aoine  penona  who  had  Tainlj  ^plied 
for  a  passage  hid  theDuelvei  in  daik  comen  about  the  ahips,  and,  whan 
discoTeied,  refuced  to  depart,  dtingto  the  rigging,  and  were  at  laat  taken 
on  shore  by  main  force.  This  infnluatioD  is  ihe  more  eitrsordinary  becaue 
tew  of  the  adventaren  knew  to  what  place  they  were  going.  All  that  wa<i 
quite  certain  was  that  n  colony  was  to  be  planted  aomewnere,  and  to  bt 
named  Caledonia.  The  genenl  opinion  was  that  the  fieet  would  steer  ion 
some  pert  of  the  coast  of  America.  But  this  opinion  was  not  universal. 
At  the  Dutch  Embassy  in  Saint  Jamei'i  Square  there  was  an  uneacf  suspidoa 
that  the  new  Caledonia  would  be  founded  among  those  Eastern  spice  islands 
with  which  Amsterdam  had  long  earned  on  a  lucrative  commerce. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  a  Council  o( 
Seven.  Two  Presbyterian  cheplains  and  a  precentor  were  on  board.  A 
cargo  hail  been  laid  in  which  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  much  aiirth  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Company,  slippen  innumerable,  four  thousand  periwigs 
of  all  kinds  from  plain  bobs  10  those  mignilicent  structures  which,  in  that 
age,  towered  high  above  the  foreheuis  nnd  descended  to  the  ellxiws  of  men 
of  fashion,  balei  of  Scotch  woollen  slufls  which  nobody  within  the  tropics 
could  wear,  and  many  htmdredi  of  English  bibles  which  neither  Spaniard 
nor  Indian  could  read.  Paterson,  flushed  with  pride  and  hope,  niK  Only 
accompanied  the  expedition,  but  took  with  him  his  wife,  a  comely  dame, 
whose  heart  he  had  won  in  London,  where  she  had  presided  over  one  of  the 
great  coffeehouses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  length 
on  the  twenty.fiflhof  July  the  ships,  followed  by  many  tearful  eyes,  nnd  com- 
mended to  heaven  in  many  vain  jHayer^  sailed  out  oflheestuaiy  of  the  Forth. 

The  voyage  was  much  longer  than  a  voyage  to  the  Antijiodes  now  is  ;  and 
the  adventurers  suffered  much.  The  tslions  were  scanty  :  there  werebitut 
complaints  both  of  the  bread  and  of  the  meat ;  and,  when  the  little  fleet, 
after  passing  round  the  Orkneys  and  Ireland,  touched  it  Madeira,  those 
gentlemen  who  hod  fine  clothes  among  their  baggage  were  glad  to  exchange 
emliroidercd  coats  and  laced  waistcoatsfurprovisioniand  wine.  FromUadeirs 
the  adventurers  ran  across  Ihe  Atlantic,  landed  on  an  uninhabited  islet  lying 
between  Porto  Rica  and  St  Thomas,  took  passcssion  of  this  desolate  utol 
in  the  name  of  the  Company,  set  up  a  tent,  and  hoisted  tlie  while  croaa  of  St 
Andrew.  Soon,  however,  they  were  warned  off  byan  officer  who  was  sent 
from  St  Thomas  to  inform  them  that  they  were  trespa-Siing  on  Ihe  territory 
of  the  King  of  Denmark.  They  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  having  obtained 
the  services  of  an  old  bacca.neEt  >H\\a  V^icv  tet:  coul  of  Central  America 
*ell.      UnderhiiptlnUgeO\eY  »,xi>i!twweA.ow '^>tta«.lA■&ap«.w^!"^»«.^» 
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tlie  I«thmut  of  Darien.  One  of  tbe  greateit  princci  of  the  country  loon 
cune  on  ItouKl.  The  courtienwho  altcnded  him,  len  or  twelve  iii  number, 
were  Blark  naked  ;  but  he  was  distinguiiheJ  by  a  led  coal,  a  pair  of  cotton 
drawen,  and  an  old  hat.  He  had  a  Siioniih  name,  apoke  Spanish,  and 
aflecled  the  grnve  deportment  of  a  Spanish  don.  The  Scotch  prapilialcd 
Aniitenn,  ni  he  wa>  called,  by  a  present  of  a  new  hat  blazing  with  |[old  Uce, 
anii  ashured  liim  thai,  if  he  would  trade  with  them,  ihey  would  treat  bin 
beller  than  ihe  Ca.stilians  had  done. 

A  few  hours  later  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  went  on  shore,  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country,  and  named  it  Caledonia.  They  were  pleased  with 
llie  aspect  of  a  small  peninsula  about  three  miles  in  length  and  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  delcnnined  to  fix  here  the  city  of  New  Edinbuivh, 
destined,  as  they  hoped,  to  be  (he  great  emporiuni  of  both  Indies.  Tha 
)>enin«ula  lerminated  in  a  low  promontory  of  about  thirty  acre*,  which 
might  easily  be  turned  into  an  island  by  digging  a  trench.  The  trench  was 
■lug  ;  and  on  the  ground  thus  separated  from  the  main  land  a  fort  was  cod- 
structed  :  fifty  guns  v/ttt  placed  on  the  ramparts  ;  and  within  the  eDclosnre 
houses  were  speeiiily  buiit  and  thatched  wilh  palm  ieaves. 

IS'^otiations  were  opened  with  the  chieflaini,  as  ihey  were  called,  who 
^ovfmed  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Among  these  savage  lulcn  were  found 
as  insatiable  a  cupidity,  a*  watchful  •  jealousy,  and  as  i>unctilious  a  pride, 
.-It  among  the  potentate*  whme  disptiles  had  seemed  likely  10  make  the 
Confjiess  of  Kyswick  eternal.  One  prince  hated  the  Spaniards  because  a 
fme  rifle  had  been  taken  away  from  him  by  the  Governor  of  Portobello  on 
the  plea  lliat  such  a  weapon  was  too  good  for  a  red  man.  Another  k>ved 
[he  Spaniards  becsuse  they  had  given  him  a  slick  tipped  with  silver.  On 
the  whole,  the  new  comers  succeeded  in  making  friends  of  the  aboriginal 
race.  One  mighty  monarch,  the  Lewis  the  Great  of  (be  isthmus,  who  wore 
with  pride  a  cap  of  white  reeds  lined  wi[h  red  silk  and  adorned  with  an 
ostrich  feather,  seemed  well  inclined  to  Ihe  strangers,  received  them  hos- 
pitably in  a  palace  built  of  canes  and  covered  wilh  paimcdo  royal,  and  re- 
galed them  with  calabashes  of  ■  sort  of  ale  brewed  from  Indian  corn  and 
polatoes.  Another  chief  set  bis  mark  (o  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
wilh  the  colony.  A  third  consented  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  Company, 
received  with  great  delight  a  commission  embellished  with  gold  Ihreod  and 
flowered  riband,  and  swalloned  to  the  health  of  his  new  masters  not  a  few 
bumpers  of  their  own  brandy. 

Meanwhile  the  inlemal  government  of  the  colony  was  o^anised  according 
lo  a  plan  devised  by  the  directors  at  Edinlmryli.  The  selllers  were  divided 
into  bands  of  fifly  or  sixty  :  each  band  chose  a  represenlative  ;  and  thus  was 
formed  an  assembly  which  look  the  rnagnilicenl  name  of  Parliament.  This 
Parliament  speedily  framed  a  curious  code.  The  first  article  provided  that 
Ihe  precept^  instructions,  examples,  commands,  and  prohibitions  expressed 
and  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  have  tbe  full  force  and  cllect  of 
laws  in  New  Caledonia,  on  enactment  which  proves  that  those  who  drew  it 
up  either  did  not  know  what  Ihe  Holy  Scriptures  contained  or  did  not 
know  whal  a  law  meant.  There  is  another  provision  which  shows  not  less 
clearly  how  far  these  legislators  were  from  understanding  the  first  piincipie* 
of  legislation.  "  Deiients  received  and  good  services  done  shall  always  be 
generously  and  thankfully  compensated,  whether  a  prior  bargain  halh  bees 
made  or  nol ;  and,  i(  it  shall  happen  to  be  otherwise,  and  llie  Benefactor 
obliged  justly  tu  complain  of  the  mgralilude,  the  Ungrateful  shall  in  mch 
case  be  obliged  to  give  threefold  satisfaction  at  (he  least."  An  article  much 
more  creditable  to  the  little  Parliament,  and  much  needed  in  a  community 
whicii  was  likely  to  be  constantly  at  war,  prohibits,  on  pain  of  dwth,  th* 
violation  of  female  captives. 
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governors  of  the  Knglish  >ett]«ment>  pot  forth  proclunationi  iiitenlktiiv  all 
communication  with  thi<  nert  of  bncauieen.  Justatthu  lime,  tbeDo^ui^ 
■  vcskI  of  fourteen  guns,  which  wu  the  propertif  of  the  Scotch  COmpai^, 
was  dtiven  on  shore  by  stren  of  weftlher  oiideT  the  w*lll  of  CwthwaM. 
The  ship  and  car|;o  wei«  confiseated,  the  crew  impriioned  uid  pnt  in  innh 
Some  of  the  sailon  were  treated  u  iUtcs,  ana  compelled  to  sweep  the 
streets  and  to  work  on  the  foitifications.  Othen,  and  atoong  them  the 
captain,  were  sent  to  Seville  to  be  tried  for  piracy.  Soon  an  ennr  widi 
a  flag  of  trace  arrived  at  Carthagena,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Camdl 
of  Caledonia,  demanded  the  releaie  of  the  prisoners.  He  deliracd  to 
tlie  authorities  a  letter  threatening  (hem  with  the  vei^eance  of  the  Kil^  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  trr  irtiich  the  Cooniaii; 
had  been  created.  The  CasCiEian  governor,  whoprobablyknewlhatWilliain. 
IS  Sovereign  of  England,  would  not,  and,  as  Sorereu^  of  Scotland,  cooid 
'   '  "^uien,  Hong  vwtif  both  letter 


c  indignation,  is 

reprisal  aguinst  Spanish  vessels.  What  every  man  of  common  acniw  mii>;t 
have  foreseen  had  taken  place.  The  Scottish  flag  had  been  but  a  few  months 
planted  on  the  walls  of  New  Edinburgh  ;  and  already  a  war,  which  Scotland, 
without  tlie  help  of  England,  yttm  utterly  unable  to  sustain,  had  begun. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  in  Europe  thai  the  mysterious  voyage  of  the 
adventurers  from  (he  Forth  had  ended  at  Darien.  The  ambassador  of  the 
Catholic  King  repaired  to  Kensington,  and  complained  bitterly  to  William  of 
this  outrageous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Preparations  were  made  in 
the  Spanish  ports  for  an  expedition  against  [he  inlrudeiB ;  and  in  no  .Spanish 
port  were  there  mote  fervent  wishes  for  the  success  of  that  expedition  (ban 
in  (he  cities  of  London  and  Bristol.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exultation  was  boundless.  In  the  parish  churches  all  over  the  kingdom  the 
ouchsafed  thus  far  to  pro- 
9  a  day  was  set  apart  for 
religious  exercises  on  tnis  account.  In  evenr  borough  beQs  were  rung ; 
bonfires  were  lighted  ;  and  candles  were  placed  in  the  windows  at  niaht. 
During  some  months  all  the  reports  which  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  were  such  as  to  excite  hope  and  joy  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
alarm  and  envy  in  the  south.  The  colonists,  it  was  asserted,  had  found 
rich  cold  mines,  mines  in  which  the  picdous  metal  was  far  more  abundant 
and  m  a  far  purer  state  than  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Provisions  were 
plentiful.  The  rainy  season  had  not  proved  unhealthy.  The  settlement  was 
well  fortified.  Sixty  guns  were  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  An  immense  crop 
of  Indian  com  was  expected.  The  aboriginal  tribes  were  friendly.  Emigrants 
from  various  quarters  were  coming  in.  The  population  of  Caledonia  had 
already  increased  from  twelve  hundred  to  ten  thousand.  The  riches  of  the 
country, — these  are  the  words  of  ft  newspaper  of  that  time, — were  great 
beyond  imagination.  The  mania  in  Scotland  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
Munitions  ofwar  and  implements  of  agriculture  were  provided  in  large  quan- 
tities.    Multitudes  were  impatient  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of  promise. 

In  August  1699  fourships,  with  thirteen  hundred  men  on  board,  were  des- 
pntched  by  the  Company  to  Caledonia.  The  spiritual  care  of  these  emigrants 
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Covenant  he  hid  forgotten  Ihe  Gospel.  To  another,  John  Borland,  we  owe  the 
best  account  of  the  voyage  which  is  now  extant.  The  General  AMcmbljr 
had  chai^dthechaplainstodivide  the  colonistsintocongrwalions,  to  appoint 
ruling  elders,  to  constitute  a  presbytery,  and  to  labour  for  the  propagation  of 
divine  truth  among  the  I'a^ti  inhabitants  of  Dnricn.  The  second  expedition 
sailed  as  the  first  had  sailcsl,  amidst  the  acclamations  and  blessings  of  all  Scot- 
land. During  the  earlier  pari  of  September  the  whole  nation  was  dreaming 
a  delightful  dream  of  prosperity  and  glory ;  and  triompfaing,  somewhat 
maliciously,  inthe  vexation  of  the  English.  But,  before  theclose  of  that  month, 
it  began  to  be  rumoureil  about  Lombard  Street  and  Cheapside  that  letters 
had  arrived  from  Jamaica  with  strange  news.  The  colony  from  which  so  much 
had  been  hoped  and  dreaded  was  no  more.  It  had  disappeared  from  the 
fa^  of  the  earth.  The  report  spread  lo  Edinbui^h,  but  was  received  there 
with  scornful  incredulity.  It  was  an  impudent  lie  devised  by  some  English- 
men who  could  not  bear  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  votes  of  the  ILngli.«h  Par- 
liament, in  spite  of  the  proclamations  of  the  governors  of  the  Engli^ 
colonies,  Caledonia  was  waxing  great  and  opulent.  Nay,  the  inventor  of 
the  fable  was  named.  It  was  declared  to  be  quite  certain  that  Secretary 
Vernon  was  the  man.  On  the  fourth  of  October  was  put  forth  a  vehement 
contradiction  of  the  story.  On  the  fifth  the  whole  truth  was  known.  Letter* 
were  received  from  New  York  announcing  that  a  few  miserable  men,  the 
remainsof  the  cokmy  which  was  to  have  been  the  garden,  the  warehouse,  the 
mart,  of  the  whole  world,  their  bones  peeping  through  their  skin,  and  hunger 
and  lever  written  in  their  faces,  had  arrived  in  the  Hudson. 

The  grief,  the  dismay,  and  the  rage  of  those  who  had  a  few  hours  before 
fancied  themselves  masters  of  all  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  may  easily  be 
imagined.  The  Directors,  in  their  fun,  lost  all  sclfcommand,  and,  in  their 
official  letters,  railed  at  the  betrayers  of  Scotland,  the  white-livered  deserters. 
1'be  truth  is  that  those  who  used  these  hard  words  were  far  mon:  deserving  of 
blame  than  the  wretches  whom  they  had  sent  to  destruction,  and  whom  they 
now  reviled  for  not  staying  lo  be  utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  had  happened 
bui  what  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  Company  had,  in  childish 
reliance  on  Ihe  word  of  an  enthusiastic  projector,  and  in  defiance  of  facts 
known  10  every  educated  man  in  Europe,  taken  it  for  granted  that  emigranta 
bom  and  bred  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Arctic  Circle  would  enjoy  excellent 
health  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Equator.  Nay,  statesmen  and  scholars 
had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  a  country  which,  as  they  might  have 
read  in  books  so  common  as  those  of  Uakluyt  and  Piirchas,  was  noted  even 
among  tropical  countries  for  it:,  insalubrity,  and  bad  been  abandoned  by  the 
Spaniaids  solely  on  account  of  its  insalubrity,  was  a  Montpclier.  Nor  had 
any  of  Patetson's  dupes  considered  how  colonists  from  Fife  or  Lothian,  who 
had  never  in  their  lives  known  what  it  was  to  feel  the  heat  of  a  distressing 
midsummer  day,  could  endure  the  labour  of  breaking  clods  and  carrying 
burdens  under  the  fierce  blaze  of  a  vertical  sun.  It  ought  lo  have  been 
remembered  that  such  colonists  would  have  to  do  for  themselves  what 
English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonists  employed  Negroes  or 
Indians  to  do  lor  them.  It  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  white  freeman  in 
Barbadnes  or  Martinique,  In  Guiana  or  at  Panama,  was  employed  in  severe 
bodily  labour.  But  the  Scotch  who  settled  at  Darien  must  at  first  be  with- 
out slaves,  and  must  therefore  dig  the  trench  routid  their  town,  build  their 
bouses,  cultivate  their  fields,  hew  wood,  and  draw  water,  with  their  own 
bands.      Such  toil  in  such  an  atmosphere  was  too  much  for  them.     The 

Crovisions  which  they  bad  brought  out  had  been  of  no  good  quality,  and 
ad  not  been  improved  by  lapse  of  time  or  by  change  of  dimate.   The  yams 
and  plantains  did  nol  suit  stomachs  accustomed  to  sp<A  oaKmtaii.    "V^ift. 
fiesh  of  wild  animals  and  Ihe  green  fU  of  the  lurt\e,  «,\mx.'o,ti  >iieaiHJ"«*»"i 
in  Europe,  went  but  a  oDalJ  way ;  and  supplies  wero  \>ox  «.\)t  o.V3a*&^T."«^ 
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ui]r  fonien  tettlement.  During  Oic  cool  noDthi,  however,  whU  ■■■•> 
diatdyrollowedlhe  occupation  of  tbeiMtunu  there  vera  few  dcatht.  Btt, 
before  the  equinox,  diieue  benn  to  make  fearfol  bwoc  m  th*  linle  oat»> 
munity.  The  mortality  gndulfy  roK  to  ten  or  twelve  A  day.  Both  the  der. 
^mcn  who  had  BCcompaiued  dw  expedition  died.  PaUnen  buied  hia  wifc 
in  that  soil  which,  as  he  bad  lanued  hi>  too  creduloo*  coomtTmen,  exliaM 
health  and  vigour.  He  was  tumadf  ftretcbed  on  hii  pallet  by  an  Inlennil- 
tent  fever,  ^till  he  would  not  admit  that  the  climate  of  hii  promiMd  lantl 
wa>  bul.  There  could  not  be  a  purer  air.  Thti  waa  merely  the  iea»inmin| 
v^ich  people  who  pas>ied  ftom  one  countiy  to  nnolber  must  eipecL  In 
November  all  would  be  well  again.  But  the  rate  at  whidi  the  emiennta  died 
was  such  that  none  of  them  teemed  likely  (o  hve  lill  Novcaber.  Tboaeiriio 
were  not  laid  on  iheir  beds  wen  ysUow,  lean,  feeble,  hardly  able  to  Dtore 
the  lick  and  to  bury  the  dead,  and  qoite  unable  to  repel  the  expected  attack  of 
^  the  Spaniards.  The  ciy  of  the  whole  community  waa  that  death  waa  all 
'  aiound  them,  and  that  they  must,  vrtiile  they  atill  had  strength  to  weif^  an 
anchor  or  apread  a  rail,  fly  la  some  leu  fatal  region.  The  men  and  provi. 
aions  were  equnlly  diatribnted  among  three  ships,  Ihe  CBlcdonin,  the  Uuooni, 
and  the  .Saint  Andrew.  Patenon,  thoneh  itiU  too  ill  to  tit  in  the  Council 
be^ed  haitl  that  he  might  be  left  behind  with  twenty  or  thirty  companiom 
to  keep  up  a  show  of  possession,  and  to  await  the  next  arrivals  from  Scot- 
land. So  small  a  number  of  people,  he  said,  might  easily  subsist  by  catching 
tish  and  turtles.  But  hii,  otTer  wai  disregard^  :  lie  was  carried,  uLler^ 
helpless,  on  bo:>icl  of  Ihe  SainI  Andrew  ;  and  the  v«m1i  stood  out  to  *ea. 

The  voyage  was  horrible.  Scarcely  any  Guinea  ilavc  siiip  has  ever  had 
such  a  middle  passage.  Of  two  hundreit  and  fifty  persons  who  were  on 
board  of  the  Saint  Andrew,  one  hundred  and  lifty  fed  Ihe  .sharks  of  the 
Atlantic  Ixfiire  Sandy  Hook  was  in  s^ht.  The  Unicom  lost  almost  all  ilt 
officers,  and  about  a  hundretl  and  forty  men.  The  Caledonia,  the  healthtea 
ship  of  ihe  lliree,  threw  overboard  a  hundred  corpses.  The  squalid  sur- 
vivors, as  if  they  were  not  suffidently  miserable,  raged  fiercely  against  one 
another.  Clmqios  of  incapacity,  cruelty,  Itrutal  insofencc,  were  hurled  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  rigid  Presbyterians  allribuled  Ihe  calaniilics  of  the 
colony  to  the  wickcdnessof  Jacobites,  Prelatisis,  Sabbath -breakem,  Atheisli, 
who  haled  in  olhers  that  image  of  God  which  was  warning  in  thcmKlvei. 
The  accused  malij!nant^  on  Ihe  other  hand,  complained  bitterly  of  the  im- 
pertinence of  meddling  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  Paterson  was  cruelly  reviled, 
and  was  unable  to  defend  himself.  He  had  been  completely  prostrated  by 
lOdily  and  mental  sufRrring.  He  looked  like  a  skeleton.  His  heart  wai 
broken.  His  inventive  Acuities  and  his  plausible  clo(]ucnce  were  no  more  : 
and  he  aeenied  to  have  sunk  into  >*ecoDd  childhood. 

Meanwhile  the  second  eipedilion  had  been  on  ibe  seas.  It  reached 
Darien  abonl  four  months  after  the  iirsi  selllers  had  Hed.  llie  new  comen 
had  fully  expected  to  find  a  flourishing  yoimg  town,  secure  fortiSolioos, 
cultivated  fields,  and  a  cordial  welcome.  They  found  a  wilderness.  The 
caslle  of  New  Edinburgh  was  in  nlina.  The  huts  had  been  burned.  The 
site  marked  out  fur  Ihe  proud  capital  which  wis  to  have  been  the  Tyre,  the 
Venice,  the  Amsterdam  of  llie  eighteenth  century  was  overgrown  withjunf^ 
and  inhabited  only  by  the  sloth  and  the  baboon.  The  hearts  of  the  odven- 
lurcn  sank  within  them.  Kor  their  fleet  had  been  tilled  out,  not  to  plant  ■ 
colony,  but  to  recruit  a  culony  already  planted  and  supposed  lo  be  pro:,pering. 
They  were  thercluic  nurse  provided  wilh  every  necessary  of  life  than  thut 
prcdccesson  had  been.  Some  feeble  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  re- 
wbat  bad  perished.     A  new  foit  was  constructed  on  the  old  gronnd  ; 


and  within  the  ramparts  waa  built  a  hamlet,  con^stiiw  of  nghty  or  ninety 
cabins,  generally  of  twelve  feet  by  ten.  But  Ihe  work  wait  on  lannidly. 
The  alaoitf  wluch  U  ibe  eftcd  d  ho^,  the  atrengtb  which  k  the  e&ct  of 
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union,  were  nlike  wanting  10  the  little  conununiiy.  From  the  councillors 
down  to  the  humblest  sellleri  all  was  deiipontlciicy  and  ditcontent.  The 
iilock  uf  provision!  was  scanty.  The  stewards  embezzled  great  part  of  it. 
The  nitians  were  small ;  and  soon  there  was  a  cry  that  they  were  unlairly 
distributed.  Factions  were  formed.  Plots  were  laid.  One  ringleader  of 
tbe  maleconlenls  was  hanfjcd.  The  Scotch  were  generally,  as  they  still  are, 
n  religious  people;  and  it  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the 
inHuence  of  the  divines  10  wham  the  qiiritual  charge  of  the  colony  had  been 
confided  would  have  been  employed  with  advantage  for  the  preserving  of 
order  and  the  calming  of  evil  pa^isions.  Unfortunately  those  divines 
seem  to  have  been  at  war  with  almostali  the  rest  of  the  socii-ly.  They  de- 
scrihed  their  companion!  as  the  most  protligale  of  mankind,  and  declared 


imiXR»ible  to  constitute  a  presbytery  according  lo  the  dim 
of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  ;  for  that  petions  fit  to  be  ruling  elders  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  were  not  to  lie  found  among  the  twelve  or  thirteen  hurtdred  emi-. 
grants.  Where  Che  blame  lay  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  All  that  can 
with  conlideiice  be  >aid  is  that  either  the  clergymen  must  have  been  mo>t 
unreasonably  and  most  uncharitably  austere,  or  the  laymen  must  have  been 
most  unfavourable  specimens  of  the  nation  and  class  to  which  they  belonged. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  provision  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
s]>iritual  wants  of  the  colony  was  as  defective  as  the  provision  made  for 
temporal  wants  by  the  directors  of  the  Com]jany.  Nearly  one  third 
of  Ihc  emigrants  who  sailed  with  the  second  expedition  were  High- 
landers who  did  not  understand  b  word  of  English  ;  and  not  one  of 
the  four  chaplains  could  apeak  a  word  of  Gaelic.  It  was  only  throngh 
interpreters  that  a  pastor  could  communicate  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  Christian  flock  of  which  he  had  charge.  Even  by  the  help  of  interpre- 
--      ' '■      -■ -«-■-—■- -    ■■-       ■      •         -iswhidi 


It  impart  religious  instruction  to  those  heathen  tribes  w 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  solemnly  lecommendcd  to  his  care.  In  fact  the 
culonisls  left  lichind  ihcm  no  mark  that  baptiied  men  had  set  foot  on  Darieti, 
except  a  few  Anglo-Saxon  curses,  which,  having  been  uttered  more  frequently 
nnd  with  greater  enercy  than  anyother  words  in  our  language,  had  caught  the 
ear  and  been  rctaineJm  the  memory  of  the  native  population  of  the  i.-thmus. 
The  months  which  immediately  followed  the  ariivnl  of  the  new  comers 
Here  the  coolest  and  most  salubrious  of  the  year.  But  even  in  those  montht, 
the  pejlilentinl  inflaence  of  a  tropical  sun,  shining  on  swamps  rank  with  im- 
penetrable Ihitkela  of  black  maugroves,  began  to  be  fell.  The  mortality  was 
great,  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that,  before  the  summer  was  far  advanced, 
the  second  colony  wonld,  like  the  first,  havt  to  choose  between  death  and 
flight.  But  the  agony  of  the  inevitable  dissolution  was  shartened  by  violence. 
A  Heel  of  eleven  vessels  under  the  flogof  Castile  anchored  ofl'  New  Edinbui^ 
At  tht  same  lime  an  irregular  army  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  Indians  marched  across  the  isthmus  from  I'anama  :  and  the  fort  was 
blockaded  at  once  by  sea  and  land. 


seen  of  the  perverse  imbecility  of  the  directors  of  the  Company,  it  m 

thought  strange  that  llicy  should  have  sent  a  colony  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
world,  whi-re  it  was  certain  that  there  must  be  constant  intercourse,  peace- 
able or  hostile,  with  Spaniards,  and  yet  should  not  have  taken  cnre  thai 
Iht^ re  should  be  in  the  whole  colony  a  single  person  who  knew  a  httle  Spanish. 
Willi  some  difficulty  1  nffjiitialion  was  carried  on  in  such  French  and  such 
Latin  as  tlie  two  parties  could  furnish.  Before  the  end  of  March  a  treaty  was 
s^ed  by  which  the  Scutch  bound  themselves  to  evacuate  Darien  in  four- 
teen days  ;  and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  they  departed,  a  much  less  numerous 
body  than  when  they  arrived.  In  little  more  than  four  months,  altliouEk 
the  healthiest  monthsof  the  year,  three  hundred  men  out  of  thirteen  hundred 
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had  been  swept  away  by  diseoae.  Of  tlie  sarvivoiB  vezy  few  Ihned  to  Me 
their  native  country  again.  Two  of  the  ships  perished  at  sea.  Itfasy  of  the 
adventurers,  who  had  kit  their  homes  flushed  with  hopes  of  speedy  opoloioe, 
were  glad  to  hire  themselves  out  to  the  phmteis  of  Jamaica,  aad  laid  tiieir 
bones  in  that  land  of  exile.  Shields  died  there,  worn  out  and  heart  faraJkeou 
Borland  was  the  only  minister  who  came  back.  In  his  curious  and  inteial- 
ing  narrative,  he  expresses  his  feelings,  after  the  £uhioa  of  the  scbool  in 
which  he  had  been  ored,  by  grotesque  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
by  a  profusion  of  Hebrew  words.  On  his  first  airival,  he  tdls  us,  he  foond 
New  Edinbui^h  a  Ziklag.  He  had  subsequently  been  compelled  to  dwdl 
in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  Once,  indeed,  during  his  sojourn,  he  had  fallen  in 
with  a  Beer-lahai-roi,  and  had  set  up  his  Ebenezer :  but  in  general  Darien 
was  to  him  a  Magor  Missabib,  a  Kibroth*hattaavah.  Hie  sad  stoiy  is 
introduced  with  the  words  in  which  a  great  man  of  old,  delivered  over  to 
the  malice  of  the  Evil  Power,  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  children  and 
of  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  :  "I  alone  am  escaped  to  teU  Uiee." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


The  passions  which  had  agitated  the  Parliament  during  the  late  session 
continued  to  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  during  the  recess,  and,  having  no 
longer  a  vent  in  the  senate,  broke  forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
destroyed  the  peace  of  towns,  brought  into  peril  the  honour  and  the  lives  oif 
innocent  men,  and  impelled  magistrates  to  leave  the  bench  of  justice  and 
attack  one  another  sword  in  hand.  Private  calamities,  private  brawls,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disputes  between  court  and  country,  were 
turned  by  the  political  animosities  of  that  unhappy  summer  into  grave 
political  events. 

One  mournful  tale,  which  called  forth  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  con- 
Triai  of    tending  factions,  is  still  remembered  as  a  curious  part  of  the  history 
Spencer    of  our  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  our  medical 
Cowpcr.   jurisprudence.     No  Whig  member  of  the  Lower  House,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Montague.  6lled  a  larger  space  in  the  public  eye  than  William 
Cowper.     In  the  art  of  conciliating  an  audience,  Cowper  was  pre-eminent 
His  graceful  and  engaging  eloquence  cast  a  spell  on  juries ;  and  the  Com- 
mons, even  in  those  stormy  moments  when  no  other  defender  of  the  ad- 
ministration could  obtain  a  hearing,  would  always  listen  to  him.      He 
represented   Hertford,  a  borough  in  which  his  family  had  considerable 
influence  :  but  there  was  a  strong  Tory  minority  among  the  electors  ;  and 
he  had  not  won  his  seat  without  a  hard  fight,  which  had  left  behind  it  many 
bitter  recollections.     His  younger  brother  Spencer,  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning,  was  fast  rising  into  practice  as  a  barrister  on  the  Home  Circuit 

At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker  family  named  Stout.  A  pretty 
young  woman  of  this  family  had  lately  sunk  into  a  melancholy  of  a  kind  not 
very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensibility  and  lively  imagination  who  are 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  austere  religious  societies.  Her  dress,  her  looks, 
her  gestures  indicated  the  disturbance  of  her  mind.  She  sometimes  hinted 
her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged.  She  complained  that  a  cant- 
ing waterman  who  was  one  of  the  brotherhood  had  held  forth  against  her 
at  a  meeting.  She  threatened  to  go  beyond  sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of 
window,  to  drown  herself.  To  two  or  three  of  her  associates  she  owned  that 
she  was  in  love  ;  and  on  one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that  the  man  whom 
she  loved  was  one  whom  she  never  could  marry.  In  fact,  the  object  of  her 
fondness  was  Spencer  Cowper,  who  was  already  married.  She  at  length  vnrote 
to  him  in  language  ^hich  she  never  would  have  used  if  her  intellect  had 
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not  been  dirorfered.  He,  like  in  honest  man,  took  no  sdvamage  of  her 
unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his  best  tu  avoid  her.  His  pnidence  mor- 
lified  her  10  uicfa  a  d^ree  that  on  one  occasion  she  went  into  fits.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  ihal  he  should  see  her,  when  he  came  to  Hertford  >[  the 
spciii);  a-ssiies  of  1699.  For  he  hod  been  enlmsted  with  some  money  which 
was  due  to  her  on  mortgage.  He  called  on  her  for  this  purpose  lale  one  even- 
ing, and  delivered  a  bsg  of  gold  to  her.  tihe  pressed  him  lo  be  the  guest 
of  her  family  ;  but  he  excused  himself  and  retired.  The  next  morning  she 
was  found  dead  among  the  stakes  of  a  mill  dam  on  the  stream  called  the 
I'rioiy  River.  That  die  had  destroyed  herself  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  The  coroner's  inquest  found  that  she  had  drowned  herself  while  in 
a  state  of  menial  derangement.  But  her  family  was  unwilling  to  admit  that 
she  had  shortened  her  own  life,  end  looked  about  for  somebody  who  might 
be  accused  of  murdering  her.  The  last  person  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  her  company  was  Spencer  Cowper.  It  chanced  that  two  attorneys 
and  a  scrivener,  who  had  come  down  from  town  to  the  Hertford  assiics,  had 
been  overheard,  on  that  unhappy  night,  talking  over  their  wine  al)oul  the 
charms  and  flirlaiions  of  the  handsome  Quaker  girl,  in  the  light  way  in  which 
such  subjects  are  sometimes  discussed  even  at  the  circuit  tables  and  mess 
tables  of  our  more  refined  generation.  Some  wild  words,  susceptible  of  a 
double  meaning,  were  used  about  the  way  in  which  she  had  jilted  one  lover, 
and  the  way  in  which  another  lover  would  punish  her  for  her  coquelir.  On 
no  better  grounds  than  these  her  relations  imagined  that  Spencer  Cnwpet 
had,  with  the  assistance  of  these  three  retainers  of  the  law,  strangled  her, 
and  thrown  her  corpse  into  the  water.  There  was  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  the  crime.  There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  accused  had  any 
motive  lo  commit  such  a  crime  ;  there  was  no  evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper 
had  any  connection  with  the  persons  who  were  said  to  be  his  accomplices. 
One  of  those  persons,  indeed,  he  had  never  seen.  But  no  story  is  loo  absurd 
to  bi:  imposed  on  minds  blinded  by  religious  and  political  fanaticism.  The 
Quakers  and  the  Tories  joined  to  raise  a  formidable  clamour.  The  Quaken 
lin<!,  in  those  days,  no  scruples  about  capital  punishments.  They  would, 
indeed,  as  Spencer  Cowper  said  bitterly,  but  too  truly,  rather  send  four 
innocent  men  lo  the  gallows  than  let  It  be  1«lieved  that  one  who  had  Iheir 
light  within  her  had  committed  suicide.  The  Tories  exulted  in  the  prospect 
of  winning  two  seats  from  the  Whigs.  The  whole  kingdom  wai  divided 
between  Stouts  and  Cowpers.  At  the  summer  assizes  Hertford  was  crowded 
with  aiiiious  faces  from  London  and  from  parts  of  EnRlantl  more  distant 
than  I.on(lon.  Tlie  prosecution  was  conducted  with  a  maligntty  and  unfair- 
ness which  to  us  seem  almost  incredible  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  dullest  and 
mo^t  ignorant  judge  of  the  twelve  was  on  the  bench.  Cowper  defended 
him^ielf  and  those  who  were  said  to  be  hia  accomplices  with  admirable 
ability  and  selfpossession.  His  brother,  much  more  distressed  than  him- 
self, sale  near  him  through  the  long  agony  of  that  day.  The  case  i^inst 
the  prisoners  rested  chielly  on  the  vul^nr  error  that  ■  human  body,  lound, 
as  this  poor  girl's  l>ody  had  been  found,  floating  in  water,  must  have  been 
thrown  into  the  water  whilst  still  alive.  To  prove  this  doctrine  thecounsel 
for  the  Crown  called  medical  practitioners,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known 
except  that  some  of  them  had  been  active  against  the  Whigs  at  Hertford 
elections.  To  confiim  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  twn  or  three  sailors 
were  put  into  the  witness  boi.  On  iheother  side  appeared  an  array  of  men 
of  science  whose  names  arc  still  remembered.  Among  them  was  William 
Cowper,  not  B  kinsman  of  the  defendant,  but  the  most  celebrated  ana- 
tomist that  England  had  then  produced.  He  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a 
dynasty  illustrious  in  the  history  of  science  ;  for  he  was  the  teacher  of 

William  Cheselden,  and  William  Cheseldenwas  the  teacher  of  John  Hunter. 

On  Ihe  same  side  apjieaTcl  Samuel  Garth,  who,  among  the  physician!  of 
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the  capital,  had  no  rival  except  Kaddtfie,  and  Ham  Sluatie,  tbe  iaarndxt  of 
tlie  magnificent  museum  whidi  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  coontrjr.^  TIk 
attempt  of  the  prosecntors  to  make  the  npecstitions  of  tbe  forecastle  evidcBOe 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  Jives  of  men  was  titated  bf  these  phik>- 
sophers  with  just  disdain.  The  stupid  judge  asked  Garth  what  he  oould  sav 
in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the  aeamen.  "  My  Lord/'  replied  Garth,  "I 
say  that  they  are  mistaken.  I  will  find  seamen  in  abnndance  to  swear  that 
they  have  known  whistling  raise  the  wind." 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  Not  guilty ;  and  the  report  carritsd  back  to 
London  by  persons  who  had  been  present  at  the  trial  was  that  everybody 
applauded  the  verdict,  and  that  even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  convinced  of 
their  error.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malevolence  of  the  defeated 
])arty  soon  revived  in  all  its  energy.  The  lives  of  the  four  men  who  had  ju«t 
been  absolved  were  again  attacked  bv  means  of  the  roost  absurd  and  odious 

})roceeding  known  to  our  old  law,  tne  appeal  of  murder.  This  attack  too 
iailed.  Every  artifice  of  chicane  was  at  length  exhausted ;  and  nothing  w&t 
left  to  the  disappointed  sect  and  the  disappointed  fiurtion  except  to  calum- 
niate those  whom  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  mttrder.  In  a  succession 
of  libels  Sp>encer  Cowper  was  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  public.  Bat 
the  public  did  him  justice.  He  rose  to  high  eminence  in  his  profession :  he  at 
length  took  his  seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the  judicial  oench,  and  there 
distinguished  himself  by  the  humanity  which  he  never  foiled  to  show  to 
unhappy  men  who  stood,  as  he  had  once  stood,  at  the  bar.  Many  who 
seldom  trouble  themselves  about  ])edigrees  may  be  interested  by  learning 
that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  that  excellent  man  and  excellent  poet  Wil- 
liam Cowper,  whose  writings  have  long  been  peculiarly  loved  and  prized  by 
the  mem1>ers  of  the  religious  community  which,  under  a  strong  delusion, 
sought  to  Klay  his  innocent  progenitor.* 

Though  Spencer  Cowper  had  escaped  with  life  and  honour,  the  Tories  had 
carried  their  point.  They  had  secured  against  the  next  election  the  support 
of  the  Quakers  of  Hertfoid  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  tlie  borough  was 
lost  to  the  family  and  to  the  party  which  had  lately  predominated  there. 
In  the  very  week  in  whicli  the  great  trial  took  place  at  Hertford,  a  feud 
arising  out  of  the  late  election  for  Buckmghamshire  very  nearly 
produced  fatal  effects.  Wharton,  the  chief  of  the  ]luckingham> 
shire  Whigs,  had  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing  in  his  brother  as  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  sliire.  Graham  Viscount  Cheyney,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the  Tories.  The 
two  noblemen  met  al  tlte  quarter  sessions.  In  Ehgland  Che}niey  ^*as  before 
the  Union  merely  an  Esquire.  Wharton  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  take 
place  of  him,  and  had  repeatedly  taken  place  of  him  without  any  dispute. 
But  angry  passions  now  ran  so  high  that  a  decent  pretext  for  indulging  them 
was  hardly  thought  necessary.  Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel  on  Wharton. 
They  drew.  Wharton,  whose  cool  good  humoured  courage  and  skill  in 
fence  were  the  envy  of  all  the  swordsmen  of  that  age,  closed  with  his 
quarrelsome  neighbour,  disarmed  him,  and  gave  him  his  life. 

A  more  tragiod  duel  had  just  taken  place  at  Westminster.  Conway  Sey- 
mour, the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  had  lately  come  of  age.  He 
was  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  which  he  lavished  in  costly  fopperies.  The  town  had  nicknaiped  him 
fieau  Seymour.  He  was  displaying  his  curls  and  his  embroidery  in  Saint 
James's  Park  on  a  midsummer  evening,  after  indulging  too  freely  in  wine, 

•  It  is  curious  that  all  Cowper**  biojrraphers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Haylev, 
Southey,  Griinshawe,  Chalmers,  mention  the  Judge,  the  common  ancektor  of  the  poei, 
of  his  first  love  llieodora  Cowper,  and  of  Lady  riesketh  :  but  that  none  of  those  bio- 

Saphers  makex  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  Hertford  trial,  the  most  remarkable  event  in 
e  history  of  the  family  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  allusion  to  that  trial  can  be  found  io 
any  of  the  poe^s  numeroua  letters. 
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when  a  younc  officer  of  the  Bluw  nnmed  Kirke,  wl*  was  si  tipsjr  ai  Iiim- 
icir,  (lassed  near  him.  "There  goes  Beau  Seymour,"  aid  Kirke.  Sey- 
mour flew  inlo  a  race.  Angty  wotdi  were  exchanged  between  the  fooliih 
boys.  I'liey  immedutely  went  lieyond  the  prccliicUi  of  the  Court,  drew,  and 
exchanged  »ome  pushes.  SSeymoDr  wax  wounded  in  the  neck.  Thewoundwas 
not  very  Mrioui. ;  but,  when  hit  Cure  wu  only  half  coniiileted.  he  revelled  in 
fniil,  ice,  and  llurgniidy  till  he  threw  himself  into  a  violent  fever.  Though 
.1  cnxconib  and  a  volu|iluaiy,  he  heems  to  have  lind  sume  fine  qualities.  On 
the  last  day  uf  liio  life  he  raw  Kirke.  Kirke  implored  rorgivenew ;  and  Ibe 
dying  man  declared  that  he  furtjave  as  he  hoped  10  be  forgiven.  There  can 
be  no  ilvulit  thai  a  iienon  who  kills  another  in  a  duel  is,  according  to  law, 
guilty  of  murder.  Bui  the  law  hod  never  beeu  kiriclly  enforced  againtl 
cenlfemen  in  huch  casei ;  and  in  this  case  lliere  was  no  peculiar  atrocity,  no 
deep  ):eaterl  malice,  no  Eu^picion  of  foul  play.  Sir  Edward,  however,  vehe- 
mently declared  [hat  he  would  have  life  for  life.  Much  indulgence  ii  due 
lu  the  reiienlment  of  an  affectionate  father  maddened  by  the  loss  of  a  son. 
Bui  there  is  but  loo  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  implacability  of  Sey- 
mour was  (he  implacability,  not  of  an  affcclionate  father,  but  of  a  factious  oiid 
malignant  agitator.  He  tried  to  make  whal  is.  in  the  jargon  of  our  time, 
called  ]x>litical  capital  out  of  ihe  desolation  of  his  house  and  the  blood  of  hii 
firat  bom.  A  brawl  between  two  diasolnte  youths,  a  liiawl  distinguished  by 
nothing  but  its  unhappy  result  from  the  hundred  brawls  which  took  place 
enry  month  in  theatres  and  tavenu,  be  magiiitied  inlo  an  attack  on  Ihe 
liberties  ul'  the  nation,  an  allempt  to  introduce  ■  military  tyranny.  The 
question  was  whetli^  a  soldier  was  to  be  permitted  to  insult  Knglish  (^ntle- 
inen,  anri,  if  they  murmured,  to  cut  ibeir  lhn«U?  It  was  moved  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  thai  Kirke  should  either  be  brought  to  immediate 
trial  or  admitted  to  bail.  Shower,  at  courtsel  for  Seymour,  oppoaed  the 
motion.  But  Seymour  was  not  content  to  leave  the  case  in  Shower's  hands. 
In  defiance  of  all  decency,  he  went  to  WcstminsLer  Hnll,  demanded  a  hear* 
ing,  and  pronounced  a  harangue  aeainsi  standing  armies.  "  Here, "  he  said, 
"is  a  man  who  lives  on  money  taken  out  of  our  pockets.  Ihe  pica  set  up 
for  taxing  us  in  order  to  sup|iorl  him  i*  that  his  sword  protecin  ua,  and  en- 
ables ns  to  live  in  peace  and  security.  And  is  he  id  be  sufTered  to  use  that 
sword  to  destroy  us?"  Kirke  wot  tried  and  found  guilty  <rf  manslaughter. 
In  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  Spencer  Cowpcr,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
olilain  a  writ  of  appeal.  The  attempt  biled  ;  and  Seymour  was  disappointed 
of  his  revenge :  Iwl  he  wa.s  not  left  without  consolation.  If  he  had  lost  a 
son,  he  ha<l  Ibunil,  what  he  seems  to  have  priied  quite  as  much,  a  fertile 
theme  for  invective. 

Tlie  King,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  found  bis  lubjectt  in  no 
bland  litmioaT.  All  Scotland,  exasperaled  by  Ihe  fate  of  the  fits!  [,;„,„,^„, 
expediti<>n  to  Daiicn,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  news  of  the  second,  nfthe 
called  luudty  for  a  Parliament.  Several  of  the  Scottish  peers  car-  ""^ 
ried  10  Kensii^ton  an  address  which  was  subscrihed  by  thirty-six  of  their 
body,  aild  which  earnestly  pressed  William  to  convoke  the  Estates  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  redress  the  wrong*  which  had  been  done  to  Ihe  colony  of 
Xrw  (.:ale<lonia.  A  petition  to  the  tame  effect  was  widely  circulated  among 
the  commonalty  of  his  nonhem  kingdom,  and  received,  if  report  could  be 
trusted,  not  less  Ihan  thirly  thousand  signatures.  Discontent  was  far  from 
Ijeing  as  violent  in  England  as  in  Scotland.  Yet  in  England  there  was  dis- 
content enough  to  make  even  a  resolute  prince  uneasy.  The  time  drew  near 
at  which  the  Houses  must  reassemble  ;  and  how  were  the  Commons  to  be 
managed  ?  Montague,  enruged,  mortilied,  and  intimidated  by  the  baiting 
of  the  last  session,  was  fully  delennined  not  again  to  appear  in  the  character 
of  chief  minister  of  finance.  The  secure  and  luxurious  retreat  which  he 
liad,  some  months  ago,  prepared  for  himself  was  an'aiting  him.     He  took 
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the  Auditorship,  and  resigned  his  other  phoes.    Smith  becune  Oum- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.    A  new  commission  of  Treasury  issued  ;  and  the 
iirst  name  wsis  that  of  Tankervilie.     He  had  entered  on  his  career,  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  with  the  fairest  hopes,  youngs  noUe,  nobly  allied, 
of  distinguished  abilities,  of  graceful  manners.     Tiiere  was  no  more  brillianc 
man  of  fashion  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  ring.     There  was  no  more 
popular  tribune  in  GnildhalL     Sudi  was  the  commencement  of  a  life 
so  miserable  that  idl  the  indi^^nation  excited  by  great  faults  Is  over« 
powered  by  pity.    A  guilty  passion,  amounting  to  a  madness,  left  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  unhappy  man  a  stain  at  which  even  libertines  looked 
grave.    He  tried  to  make  the  errors  of  his  private  life  forgotten  by  splendid 
and  perilous  services  to  a  public  cause ;  and,  having  endured  in  that  cause 
penury  and  exile,  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  prospect  of  a  scaffold,  the 
ruin  of  a  noble  estate,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  regarded  bv  the  party 
for  which  he  had  sacrificed  everything  as  a  coward,  if  not  a  traitor.     Yet, 
even  against  such  accumulated  disasters  and  disgraces,  his  vigorous  and 
aspiring  mind  bore  up.     His  parts  and  eloquence  jg;ained  for  him  the  ear  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  at  length,  though  not  till  his  constitution  was  so 
broken  that  he  was  fitter  for  flannel  and  cushions  than  for  a  laborious  office 
at  Whitehall,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  the  administration.    It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  appoint- 
ment would  call  forth  clamours  from  widely  different  quarters ;  that  the 
Tories  would  be  offended  by  the  elevation  of  a  rebel ;  that  the  Whigs  would 
set  up  a  cry  against  the  captain  to  whose  treachery  or  faintheartedness  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  iniputing  the  rout  of  Sedgemoor ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  that  great  body  of  Engli^men  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  steadily 
Whig  or  Tory,  but  which  is  zealous  for  decency  and  the  domestic  virtues, 
would  see  with  indignation  a  signal  mark  of  royal  favour  bestowed  on  one 
who  had  been  convicted  of  debauching  a  noble  damsel,  the  sister  of  his  own 
wife.     But  so  capricious  is  public  feeling  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  find,  in  any  of  the  letters,  essays,  dialogues,  and  poems  which 
Dear  the  date  of  1699  or  of  1700,  a  single  allusion  to  the  vices  or  misfortunes 
of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     It  is  probable  that  his  infirm  health 
and  his  isolated  position  were  his  protection.     The  chiefs  of  the  opposition 
did  not  fear  him  enough  to  hate  him.     The  Whig  Junto  was  still  their  terror 
and  their  abhorrence.     They  continued  to  assail  Montague  and  Orford, 
though  with  somewhat  less  ferocity  than  while  Montague  had  the  direction 
of  the  finances,  and  Orford  of  the  marine.     But  the  utmost  spite  of  all  the 
leading  malecontents  was  concentrated  on  one  object,  the  great  magistrate 
who  still  held  the  highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  and  who  was  evidently 
determined  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  them.     It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of 
him  as  it  had  been  to  drive  his  colleagues  from  office.     His  abilities  the 
most  intolerant  Tories  were  forced  grudgingly  to  acknowledge.     His  in- 
tegrity might  be  questioned  in  nameless  libels  and  in  cufleehouse  tattle,  but 
was  certain  to  come  forth  bright  and  mire  from  the  most  severe  Parlia- 
mentary investigation.     Nor  was  he  guilty  of  those  faults  of  temper  and  of 
manner  to  which,  more  than  to  any  grave  delinquency,  the  unpopularity  of 
his  associates  is  to  be  ascribed.     He  had  as  little  of  the  insolence  and  per- 
verseness  of  Orford  as  of  the  petulance  and  vain-gloriousness  of  Montague. 
One  of  the  most  severe  trials  to  which  the  head  and  heart  of  man  can  be  put 
is  great  and  rapid  elevation.     To  that  trial  both  Montague  and  Somers  were 
put.    It  was  too  much  for  Montague.    But  Somers  was  found  equal  to  it.    He 
was  the  son  of  a  country  attorney.     At  thirty-seven  he  had  been  sitting  in  a 
stuff  gown  on  a  back  bench  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     At  forty-two 
he  was  the  first  lay  dignitary  of  the  realm,  and  took  precedence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.   He  had  risen  from  a  lower 
point  than  Montague,  had  risen  as  fast  as  Montague,  had  risen  as  high  as 
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Montague,  and  yet  had  not  excited  envy  nicti  as  do^ed  Montaene  through 
a  long  career,  Gaireleers,  who  were  never  weary  of  calling  the  cousin  of 
the  Earls  of  Manchester  and  Sandwich  an  upstnrt.  could  not,  without  an  un- 
wanted senie  of  shame,  apply  thoie  words  to  the  Chancellor,  who,  without 
one  drop  oF  patrician  blood  in  his  veins,  had  taken  his  place  at  ihe  head 
of  the  patrician  order  with  ibe  quiet  dignity  of  a  man  ennobled  by  nature. 
Hit  serenity,  his  modesty,  his  selfcommand,  proof  even  against  the  most 
sudden  surprises  of  passion,  his  selfrespect,  which  forced  ihe  proodest 
l^ndees  of^lhe  kingdom  to  respect  him,  hii^  urbanity,  which  won  the  hearti 
of  the  youngest  lawyers  of  ihe  Chancery  Bar,  gained  for  him  many  private 
friends  and  admireii  among  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  opposition. 
But  such  men  as  Howe  and  Seymour  hated  him  implacably :  they  hated  his 
commanding  genius  much  ;  they  hated  the  mild  majesty  of  his  virtue  still 
more.  They  sought  occasion  against  him  everywhere  ;  and  they  al  length 
tintlered  themselves  that  they  hail  found  it. 

Some  yean  before,  while  the  war  was  stil!  raging,  there  hod  been  IoihI 
complaints  in  the  city  that  even  privateers  of  St  Malo's  and  Dun-  cjnuiii 
kirk  caused  le^s  molestation  10  trade  than  another  class  of  ^^^ 
marauders.  The  English  navy  was  fully  employed  in  the  Channel,  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Iridian  Ucean,  meanwhile, 
swarmed  with  pirates  of  whose  rapacity  and  cruelly  frightful  stories  were 
told.  Many  ol  these  men,  it  was  itaid,  came  from  our  North  American 
colonlc-i,  and  carried  back  (o  those  colonies  the  spoils  gained  by  crime. 
A>ivenlurers  who  durat  not  show  themselves  in  the  Thames  found  a  ready 
market  for  their  ill-gotlen  spices  and  stuffs  at  New  York.  Even  the  Puritans 
of  New  England,  who  in  sanctimonious  austerity  surpassed  even  their 
brethren  of  Scotland,  were  accused  of  conniving  at  the  wickedness  which 
enabled  them  to  enjoy  abundantly  and  cheaply  the  produce  of  Indian  looms 
and  Chinese  tea  plantations. 

In  1695  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  peer  who  sate  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  was  appointed  tiovemor  of  Xew  \'ork  and 
Mas.sachuselt!i.  He  was  a  man  of  eminently  fair  character,  upright, 
courageous,  and  independent.  I'hough  a  deddetl  Whig,  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  bringing  before  the  Parliament  al  Westminster  some 
tyrannical  acts  done  by  Whigs  at  Dublin,  and  particularly  the  execution,  if 
it  is  not  rather  (o  lie  called  Ihe  murder,  of  Gafney.  Before  Bellamont 
sailed  for  America,  William  spoke  strongly  to  him  about  the  freelxioling 
M  hicb  was  the  <lLsgrace  of  the  colonies.  "  I  send  you,  my  Lord,  to  New 
York,"  he  said,  "because  an  honest  and  inlrepid  man  is  wanted  in  put 
these  abuses  down,  and  Iwcause  I  believe  yon  to  be  such  a  man."  Bella- 
munt  exerted  himself  to  justify  the  high  opinion  which  the  King  had  formed 
of  him.  It  was  soon  known  at  New  York  that  the  Governor  who  had  just 
arrived  from  England  was  bent  on  the  suppression  of  piracy ;  and  some 
colonists  in  whom  he  placed  greet  confidence  suggested  lo  him  wlmt 
they  may  perhaps  have  thought  the  best  mode  of  attaining  that  object. 
There  was  then  in  the  settlement  a  veteran  mariner  named  William  Kidd. 
He  had  passed  most  of  his  life  on  the  waves,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  seamanship,  had  had  opportunities  of  showing  his  valour  in  action 
wiih  the  French,  and  had  retired  on  a  competence.  No  man  knew  the 
Eastern  seas  better.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  haimti 
of  the  pirates  who  prowled  lietween  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
ihc  Straits  of  Malacca;  and  he  would  undertake,  if  he  were  entrusted 
with  a  single  ship  of  thirty  or  forty  guns,  10  clear  the  Indian  Ocean 
of  the  whole  race.  The  brigantines  of  ihe  rovers  were  numerous,  no  doubt ; 
but  none  of  (hem  was  large  :  one  man-of-war,  which  in  the  roval  navy 
would  hardly  rank  as  a  fourth  rate,  would  easily  deal  with  ihem  all  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  lawful  spoils  of  the  enemies  of  mankind  would  much 
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more  tban  defray  the  durget  of  the  expedition.  BeUamont  «m 
with  this  plan,  and  recommended  it  to  Uie  King.  The  King  lelened  it  to 
the  Admiralty.  I'he  Admiralty  raised  diAcnldea,  tiich  as  are  perptCiallf 
raited  by  public  IxMirds  when  any  deviation,  whether  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse,  from  the  established  coarse  of  proceeding  if  proposed.  It  then 
occurred  to  Bellamont  that  his  favourite  scheme  might  he  carried  into 
effect  without  any  cost  to  the  state.  A  few  public  spirited  men  might  easily 
fit  out  a  privateer  which  would  toon  make  the  Arabian  Gulph  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  secure  highways  for  trade.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  m  Enghund, 
imploring,  remonittrating,  complaining,  of  their  lamentable  want  of  pablic 
spirit  Six  thousand  pounds  would  be  enough.  That  sum  would  be  repaid, 
and  repaid  with  large  interest,  from  the  sale  of  prises ;  and  an  inestimable 
benefit  would  l)e  conferred  on  tbe  kingdom  and  on  the  world.  His  urgency 
succeeded.  Shrewsbury  and  Romney  contributed.  Orford,  though,  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  had  been  wiwiUing  to  send  Kidd  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  a  king's  ship,  consented  to  subscribe  a  thousand  pounds.  Sooiers 
subscribed  another  thousand.  A  ship  called  the  Adventure  Galley  was 
equipped  in  the  Port  of  London  ;  and  Kidd  took  the  command.  He  carried 
with  him,  besides  the  ordinary  letters  of  marque,  a  commission  under  the 
Great  Seal  empowering  htm  to  seize  pirates,  and  to  take  them  to  some  place 
where  they  might  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  Whatever  right  the  King 
might  have  to  the  goods  found  in  the  possession  of  these  malefactors,  he 
granted,  by  letters  patent,  to  the  persons  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of 
fitting  out  the  expedition,  reserving  to  himself  only  one  tentli  part  of  tne  gains 
of  the  adventure,  which  was  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  With  the  claim 
of  merchants  to  have  back  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  robbed  His 
Majesty  of  course  did  not  interfere.  He  granted  away,  and  could  grant 
away,  no  rights  but  his  own. 

The  press  for  sailors  to  man  the  royal  navy  was  at  that  time  so  hot  that  Kidd 
could  not  obtain  his  full  complement  of  hands  in  the  Thames.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  visited  New  York,  and  there  found  volunteers  in  abundance.  At 
length,  in  February  1 697,  he  sailed  from  the  Hudson  with  a  crew  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  in  July  reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

It  is  possible  that  Kidd  may  at  first  have  meant  to  net  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions.  But,  on  the  subject  of  pimcy,  he  held  the  notions  which  were 
then  common  in  the  North  American  colonies  ;  and  most  of  his  crew  were 
of  the  same  mind.  He  found  himself  in  a  sea  wliich  wtis  constantly  traversed 
by  rich  and  defenceless  merchant  ships  ;  and  he  had  to  determine  whether 
he  would  plunder  those  ships  or  protect  them.  The  gain  which  might  be 
made  by  plundering  them  was  immense,  and  might  he  snatched  without  the 
dangers  of  a  battle  or  the  delays  of  a  triaL  The  rewards  of  protecting  the 
lawful  trade  were  likely  to  be  comparatively  small.  Such  as  they  were,  they 
would  be  got  only  by  first  fighting  with  desperate  rufhans  who  would  rather 
be  killed  than  taken,  and  bv  then  instituting  a  proceeding  and  obtaining  a 
judgment  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  risk  of  l)eing  called  to  a  severe  reckon- 
ing might  not  unnaturally  seem  small  to  one  who  had  seen  many  old  buc- 
caneers living  in  comfort  and  credit  at  New  York  and  Boston.  Kidd  soon 
threw  oflf  the  character  of  a  privateer,  and  became  a  pirate.  He  established 
friendly  communications,  and  exchanged  arms  and  ammunition,  with  the  most 
notorious  of  those  rovers  whom  his  commission  authorised  him  to  destroy, 
and  madewaron  those  ])eaceful  traderswhom  he  was  sent  to  defend.  Hebegan 
by  robbing  Mussulmans,  and  speedily  proceeded  from  Mussulmans  to  Armen- 
ians, and  from  Armenians  to  Portuguese.  The  Adventure  Galley  took  such 
quantities  of  cotton  and  silk,  sugar  and  coffee,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  that  the 
very  foremast  men  received  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
that  the  captain's  share  of  the  spoil  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  at  home 
as  an  opulent  gentleman.  With  the  rapacity  Kidd  had  the  cruelty  of  his  odious 
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calling.  He  burned  hoiuei ;  he  mauacred  peisuitry.  Hii  prisoners  nere  tied 
up  and  be&ten  with  luked  cutlastet  in  order  to  extort  information  about  their 
concealed  hoard*.  Oneof  bii  (Tew,  whom  he  had  called  a  dog,  was  provoked 
into ciclaiming,  in  an  asoDv  of  reniorse,  "  Yes,  I  am  a  (log;  but  it  ii  you 
that  have  made  tne  to.        Kidd.  in  a  fury,  stiuck  the  man  dead. 

News  then  (rnvclled  veiy  sEowEy  (romlhe  caHernaeas  to  England.  But,  in 
August  1698,  il  was  known  in  London  that  the  Adventure  Galley  frnm  which 
so  much  had  been  hoped  was  the  teirorof  the  merchants  of  Sural,  nnd  ofllie 
villigen  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  was  thought  probable  that  Kidd  woold 
carnr  hii  booty  to  lome  colony.  Orders  were  therefore  sent  from  Whitehall 
lo  the  governors  of  ihe  transmarine  possessions  of  the  Crown,  directing  them 
lo  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  He  meanwhile,  having  burned  his  ship  and 
dismissed  moot  of  his  men,  who  easily  found  lienhs  in  the  sloops  of  other 
pirates,  relumed  to  New  York  with  the  means,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of 
making  his  peace  and  of  living  in  Hilendour.  He  had  fabricated  a  long 
romance  lo  which  Bellamont,  naturally  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  had  hvva 
liuped  and  bad  been  the  means  of  duping  others,  was  at  first  disposed  to 
listen  with  favour.  But  the  truth  soon  came  out.  The  Eovemor  did  his 
iluty  firmly  ;  and  Kidd  was  placed  in  close  conlinenicnl  till  orders  arrived 
from  the  Admiralty  (hat  he  should  be  sent  10  England. 

To  an  intelligent  and  candid  judge  of  human  actions  it  will  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  persons  at  whose  eicpeDse  the  Adventure  Galley  was  fitted 
out  deserved  serious  blame.  The  wont  that  could  be  imputed  even  to  Bella- 
mont, who  harl  drawn  in  all  the  rest,  was  that  he  had  lieen  led  into  a  hult 
by  liis  ardent  teal  for  the  public  service,  and  liy  the  generoiiity  of  a  nature 
■s  little  prone  to  suspect  as  to  devise  villanies.  His  rrieiuLi  in  England 
might  surely  be  pardoned  for  giving  credit  to  his  recommendation.  It  \% 
highly  probable  that  the  motive  which  induced  some  of  tliero  lo  aid  his 
design  was  genuine  public  K^nril.  But,  if  we  supiioae  them  to  have  hod  a 
view  to  gain,  it  was  10  legitimate  gain.  Their  conduct  wa<^  the  very  oppoutc 
(iTcornipi.  Not  only  had  they  taken  no  motley,  llicyhad  disbursed  money 
largely,  and  had  disbursed  it  with  the  certainty  that  they  should  never  be 
reimbursed  unlets  the  outlay  proved  lieneiiciBl  10  the  public  That  they 
meant  well  they  proved  by  staking  thousands  tm  (he  succe^  of  their  plan  ; 
and.  if  they  erred  in  Judgment,  the  loss  of  those  thousands  was  surely  a 
sulTicient  punishment  lor  such  an  error.  On  this  subject  there  would  pro- 
bably have  iieen  no  difference  of  opinion  hod  not  Somen  been  one  of  the  contrt- 
billon.  About  the  other  patrons  of  Kidd  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  cared 
little.    Beliamont  was  far  removed  from  the  political  scene.    Kumney  could 

.    ,     ,  .  ,    Kided  in  Ihe 

House  of  I,ords,  Mill  had  constant  access  to  Ihe  closet.  Tlie  retreat  of  bis 
friends  had  lelt  Eiim  the  sole  and  undisputed  head  of  that  party  wliich  had, 
in  the  late  Parliament,  been  a  majority,  and  which  was,  in  the  present  Par- 
liament, outnumbered  indeed,  disoipinised  and  disheartened,  but  still 
numerous  and  resjiectable.  His  placiil  courage  rose  higher  and  higher  lo 
meet  the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  He  provided  for  himself  no  refuge. 
He  made  m  .    ^    ..  .      ■ ,       .,  . 

d  them  to  do  their  w 
In  their  eagerness  to  displace  and  destroy  him  they  overreached  them- 
selves. Had  they  been  content  to  accuse  him  of  lending  his  countenance 
with  a  rashness  unbecoming  his  high  place,  to  an  ill-concerted  scheme,  that 
laige  part  of  mankind  which  Judges  uf  a  plan  simply  l>y  the  event  would 
prol«bly  have  thought  the  accusation  well  founded.  But  Ihe  malice  which 
they  bore  to  him  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied.  They  affected  lo  believe  that 
he  h.id  from  the  first  been  aware  of  Kidd's  character  am!  designs.     The 


he  dared  tl 
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Great  Seal  had  been  employed  to  tanctioii  a  pimtical  expeditum.  The  Imd 
of  the  law  had  laid  down  a  thonMnd  pounds  m  the  hope  of  receiving:  tens  ol 
thousands  when  his  accomplices  should  return,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  mined 
merchants.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Chancellor  that  the  calumnies  of  whidi 
he  was  the  object  were  too  atrocious  to  be  mischievous. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  at  which  the  hoarded  ill-humour  of  six  months 
Meeciiiffor  was  at  liberty  to  explode.  On  the  sixteenth  of  November  the 
'''^''^''■**^^  Houses  met.  The  King,  in  his  speech,  assured  them  in  gracions 
and  affectionate  language  that  he  was  detenmned  to  do  his  best  to  merit  their 
love  by  constant  care  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  their  rdigion,  by  a  pure 
administration  of  justice,  by  countenandi^  virtue,  by  discouraging  vice,  by 
shrinking  from  no  difficulty  or  danger  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  at 
stake.  *' These/'  he  said,  "are  my  resolutions  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  are  come  together  with  purposes  on  3rour  part  suitable  to  these  on  mine. 
Since  then  our  aims  are  only  for  the  general  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence 
in  one  another,  which  will  not  fail,  l:^  God's  olessing,  to  make  me  a  happy 
King,  and  you  a  great  and  flourishing  people." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  no  words  less  likely  to  give  offence  had 
ever  been  uttered  from  the  English  thione.  But  even  in  those  words  the 
malevolence  of  faction  sought  and  found  matter  for  a  quarreL  The  gentle 
exhortation,  "  Let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  another,"  must  mean  that 
such  confidence  did  not  now  exist,  that  the  King  distrusted  the  Parliament,  or 
tha(  the  Parliament  had  shown  an  unwarrantable  distrust  of  the  King.  Such 
an  exhortation  was  nothing  less  than  a  reproach  ;  and  such  a  reproach  was  a 
bad  return  for  the  gold  and  the  1)Iood  whicli  England  had  lavished  in  order 
to  make  and  to  keep  him  a  great  sovereign.  There  was  a  sharp  debate,  in 
which  Seymour  toolc  part.  Willi  characteristic  indelicacy  and  want  of  feel- 
ing he  harangued  the  Commons  as  he  had  harangued  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench,  about  his  son's  death,  and  about  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  insolence 
of  military  men.  There  were  loud  complaints  that  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding session  had  been  misrepresented  to  the  public,  that  emissaries  of  the 
Court,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  declaimed  against  the  absurd  jealousies 
or  still  more  absurd  parsimony  which  had  refused  to  His  Majesty  the  means 
of  keeping  up  such  an  army  as  might  secure  the  country  against  invasion. 
Even  justices  of  the  peace,  it  was  said,  even  deputy-lieutenants,  had  used  King 
James  and  King  Lewis  as  bugbears,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  people 
against  honest  and  thrifty  representatives.  Angry  resolutions  were  passed, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  best  way  to  establish 
entire  confidence  between  the  King  and  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  would  be 
to  put  a  brand  on  those  evil  advisers  who  had  dared  to  breathe  in  the  royal 
ear  calumnies  against  a  faithful  Parliament.  An  address  founded  on  these 
resolutions  was  voted  ;  many  thought  that  a  violent  rupture  was  inevitable. 
But  William  returned  an  answer  so  prudent  and  gentle  that  malice  itself 
could  not  prolong  the  dispute.  By  this  time,  indeed,  a  new  dispute  had 
b^un.  The  address  had  scarcely  been  moved  when  the  House  called  for 
copies  of  the  papers  relating  to  Kidd's  expedition.  Somers,  conscious  of 
innocence,  knew  that  it  was  wise  as  well  as  right  to  be  perfectly  in- 
genuous, and  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  concealment.  His  friends 
stood  manfully  by  him,  and  his  enemies  struck  at  him  with  such  blind  fury 
that  their  blows  injured  only  themselves.  Howe  raved  like  a  maniac. 
•*  What  is  to  become  of  the  country,  plundered  by  land,  plundered  by  sea  ? 
Our  rulers  have  laid  hold  on  our  lands,  our  woods,  our  mines,  our  money. 
And  all  this  is  not  enough.  We  cannot  send  a  cargo  to  the  farthest  ends  of 
the  earth,  but  they  nmst  send  a  gang  of  thieves  after  it"  Harley  and  Sey- 
mour tried  to  carry  a  vote  of  censure  without  giving  the  House  time  to  read 
the  papers.  But  the  general  feeling  was  strongly  for  a  short  delay.  At  length, 
on  the  sixth  of  December,  the  subject  was  considered  in  a  committee  of  the 
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whole  House.  Shower  undertook  lo  prove  that  the  letters  patent  tn  which 
Somers  had  put  the  Great  Seal  were  illegal.  Cowper  replied  lo  him  with  im- 
mense applause,  and  seems  lo  have  completely  refuted  him.  Some  of  the  Tory 
orators  had  employed  what  wa.s  then  a  favourite  claptrap.  Very  great  men,  no 
doubt,  were  concerned  in  this  business.  But  were  the  Commons  of  England  to 
stand  in  awe  of  ^reat  men?  Would  not  they  have  the  spirit  lo  censure  corrup- 
tion  and  oppression  in  the  highest  places.  Cowper  answered  finely  that  aisuredly 
the  House  ought  t\ot  lo  be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  any  duly  by  the 
fear  of  great  men,  but  that  fear  was  not  the  only  ba.«  and  evil  passion  of 
which  great  men  were  the  objects,  and  that  the  flatterer  who  courted  their 
favour  was  not  a  worse  cjtuen  than  the  envious  calumniator  who  took 
pleasure  in  bringing  whatever  was  eminent  down  (o  his  own  level.  At  length, 
after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  midday  till  nine  at  night,  and  in  which  all 
the  leading  members  took  part,  the  committee  dividni  on  the  question  that 
the  letters  patent  were  dishonourable  10  the  King,  inconsistent  with  the  taw 
of  nations,  contrary  10  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  destructive  of  property 
and  trade.  The  Chancellor's  enemies  had  felt  confident  of  victory,  and  had 
made  the  resolution  so  strong  in  order  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to 
retain  the  Great  Seal.  They  soon  found  (hat  it  would  have  been  vnm  to 
propose  a  gentler  censure.  Great  numbers  of  their  adherents,  convinced  by 
Cowper's  arguments,  or  unwilling  10  put  a  cruel  stigma  on  a  man  of  who« 
genius  and  accomplishments  the  nation  was  proud,  stole  away  before  the  doora 
were  closed.  To  the  general  astonishment  there  were  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  Ayes  lo  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Noes,  That  the  Ciiy  of 
London  did  not  consider  Somers  as  the  dealroyer,  and  his  enemies  as  the 
protectors,  of  trade,  was  proved  on  the  following  morning  by  the  most 
unequivocal  of  signs.  A  soon  as  the  news  of  his  triumph  reached  the  Rojral 
Exchange,  the  price  of  stocks  went  up. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Tories  ventured  again  to  attack  him.  In 
the  meantime  they  amused  thenuelves  by  trying  to  worry  another  AnuMaa 
person  whom  tliey  hated  even  more  bitterly.  When,  in  a  financial  Bunun. 
delxUe,  the  arrangements  of  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  were 
incidentally  mentioned,  one  or  two  members  look  the  opporlunily  of  throw- 
ing retiections  on  Bumel.  Burnet's  very  name  sufficed  to  raise  among  the 
1  ligh  Churchmen  a  storm  of  mingled  merriment  and  anger.  The  Speaker 
in  vain  reminded  the  orators  ihat  they  were  wandering  from  the  question. 
The  majority  was  determined  to  have  some  fun  with  the  Right  Reverend 
Whig,  and  encouraged  Ihem  to  proceed.  Nothing  appears  lo  have  been 
said  on  the  other  side.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  inferred  from  the 
laughing  and  cheering  of  the  Bishop's  enemies,  and  from  the  silence  of  hi* 
friends,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  driving  from  Court,  with  con- 
tumely, the  prelate  whom  of  all  prelates  they  most  detested,  as  the  penoni- 
lication  of  the  latitudinarian  spirit,  a  Jack  Presbyter  in  kwn  sleeves.  They, 
therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  moved  quite  unexpectedly  an  address 
requesting  the  King  10  remove  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from  the  place  of 
preceptor  to  the  young  heir  apparent.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  many  who 
could  not  help  smiling  at  Burnet's  weaknesses  did  justice  to  hLs  abilities  atnl 
virtues.  The  debate  wa?  hot.  The  unlucky  Pastoral  Letler  was  of  coutse 
not  forgotten.  It  was  asked  whether  a  man  who  had  proclaimed  that  Eng- 
land was  a  conquered  country,  a  man  whose  servile  pages  the  English  Com- 
mons had  ordered  lo  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  could  be  a  fit  inslructorTor 
an  English  Prince.  Some  reviled  the  Bishop  for  being  a  Socinian,  which  he 
was  not,  and  some  for  being  a  Scotchman,  which  he  was.  His  defendeis 
fought  his  battle  gallantly.  "  Grant,"  they  said,  "that  it  is  possible  to  find, 
amidst  an  immense  mass  of  eloquent  aud  teamed  matter  published  in  defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  English  Constilution,  a  paragraph, 
which,  thoDgh  well  intended,  was  not  well  considered,  is  that  error  of  an 
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unguarded  minute  to  outweigh  the  services  of  more  thtn  twentr  jeus  ?  U 
one  Houhe  of  Commons,  by  a  very  small  majority,  censured  a  little  tract  oj 
which  his  Lordship  was  the  author,  let  it  be  remembered  that  another  Home 
of  Commons  unanimously  voted  thanks  to  him  for  a  work  of  very  dllfeient 
magnitude  and  importance,  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  And,  as  to  what  is 
said  about  his  birthplace,  is  there  not  already  ill  humour  enough  in  Scotland  ? 
Has  not  the  failure  of  that  unhappy  expedition  to  Darien  raiMd  a  sufficiently 
bitter  feeling  against  us  throughout  that  kingdom?  Everv  wise  and  honest 
man  is  desirous  to  soothe  the  angry  passions  of  our  neighbours.  And  diall 
we,  just  at  this  moment,  exasperate  tiK»e  passions  by  proclaiming  that  to  be 
bom  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  is  a  disqualification  for  all  hononratile 
trust  ?  "  The  ministerial  members  would  gladly  have  permitted  the  motion 
to  be  withdrawn.  But  the  opposition,  elated  with  hope,  insisted  on  divid- 
in^r,  and  were  confounded  bv  finding  tlutt,  with  all  the  advantage  of  a  snr- 
pnse,  they  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  Their  defeat  would  probably  have  been  less  complete,  had 
not  all  those  members  w)k«  were  especiaUy  attached  to  the  Princess  of 
Denmark  voted  in  the  majority  or  absented  themselves.  Marlborough  nseil 
all  his  influence  against  the  motion ;  and  he  had  strong  reasons  for  doing 
sa  He  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  to  see  the  Commons  engaged  in 
discussing  the  characters  and  past  lives  of  the  persons  who  were  placed 
about  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  If  the  High  Churchmen,  by  reviving  oM 
stories,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  vote  against  the  Preceptor,  it  was  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  some  mdicious  Whig  might  retaliate  on  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  not  invulnerable  ;  nor 
could  he  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories :  for  it 
uras  believed  that  their  favourite  leader,  Rochester,  thought  himself  the  fittest 
person  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  grand-nephew. 

From  Burnet  the  opposition  went  back  to  Somcrs.  Some  Crown  pro- 
Renewcd  P^'"'/  "^ar  Rcigate  had  been  granted  to  Somers  by  the  King.  In 
attack  on  ihis  transaction  there  was  nothing  that  deserved  blame.  The  Great 
'****"*'^"^  Seal  ought  always  to  be  held  by  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion ;  nor  can  such  a  lawyer  discharge  his  duties  in  a  perfectly  efficient 
manner  unless,  with  the  Great  Seal,  he  accepts  a  peerage.  But  he  may  not 
have  accumulated  a  fortune  such  as  will  alone  suffice  to  support  a  peerage  : 
hb  peerage  is  permanent ;  and  his  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal  is  precxuious. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  may  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  may  find  that  he  has 
lost  a  lucrative  profession,  that  he  has  got  nothing  but  a  costly  dignity,  that 
he  has  been  transformed  from  a  pros|)erous  barrister  into  a  mendicant  lord. 
Such  a  risk  no  wise  man  will  run.  If,  therefore,  the  state  is  to  be  welt 
served  in  the  highest  dvil  post,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  provision 
should  be  made  for  retired  Chancellors.  The  Sovereign  is  now  empowered  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  make  such  a  provision  out  of  the  public  revenue.  In 
old  times  such  a  provision  was  ordinarily  made  out  of  the  hereditary  domain 
of  the  Crown.  What  had  been  bestowed  on  Somers  appears  to  have 
amounted,  after  all  deductions,  to  a  net  income  of  about  sixteen  hundred  a 
year,  a  sum  which  will  hardly  shock  us  who  have  seen  at  one  time  five 
retired  Chancellors  enjoying  pensions  of  five  thousand  a  year  each.  For  the 
crime,  however,  of  accepting  this  grant  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  hoped 
that  they  should  be  nble  to  punish  Somers  with  disgrace  and  ruin.  One 
difficulty  stood  in  the  way.  All  that  he  had  receivcfl  was  but  a  pittance  when 
compared  with  the  wealth  with  which  some  of  his  persecutors  had  been  loaded 
by  the  last  two  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  was  not  easy  to  pass  any  cen- 
sure on  him  which  should  not  imply  a  still  more  severe  censure  on  two  genera- 
tions of  Granvilles,  on  two  generations  of  Hydes,  and  on  two  generations  of 
Finches.  At  last  some  ingenious  Tory  thought  of  a  device  by  which  it  might 
ke  possible  to  strike  the  enemy  without  MTounmngfriends.  Thegrantsof  Chanes 
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and  James  had  been  made  in  time  of  peace ;  and  William^  grant  to  Somers 
had  l)een  made  in  time  of  war.  Malice  eagerly  caught  at  this  childish  distinc- 
ti(;n.  It  was  moved  that  any  minister  who  hod  been  concerned  in  passing  a 
grant  for  his  own  benefit  while  the  nation  was  under  the  heavy  taxes  of  the 
late  war  had  violated  his  trust ;  as  if  the  ex})enditure  which  is  necessary  to 
secure  to  the  country  a  good  administration  of  justice  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended  by  war ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  criminal  in  a  government  to  stjuander 
tlie  resources  of  the  state  in  time  of  peace.  The  motion  wxs  made  by 
James  Brydges,  eldest  son  of  the  Lora  Chandos,  the  James  Brydges  who 
afterwards  became  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  raised  9  gigantic  fortune  out  of 
war  taxes,  to  squander  it  in  comfortless  and  t:isteless  ostentation,  and  who 
is  still  remembered  as  the  Timon  of  Pope's  keen  and  brilliant  satire.  It 
was  remarked  as  extraordinary  that  Brydges  brouglit  forward  and  defended 
his  motitm  merely  as  the  assertion  of  an  alistract  truth,  and  avoided  all 
mention  of  the  Chancellor.  It  seemed  still  more  extraordinary  that  Howe, 
whose  whole  eloquence  consisted  in  cutting  personalities,  name<l  nobody  on 
tliis  occasion,  and  contented  himself  with  declaiming  in  general  terms  against 
corruption  and  ])rofusion.  It  was  plain  that  the  enemies  of  Somers  were  at 
once  urged  for\vard  by  hatred  and  kept  back  by  fear.  They  knew  that  they 
could  not  carry  a  rcaolutiun  directly  condemning  him.  They,  therefore, 
cunningly  brought  forward  a  mere  speculative  proposition  which  many 
members  might  ht  willing  to  affirm  without  scrutinising  it  severely.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  major  premise  had  been  admitted,  the  minor  would  be  withoat 
difficulty  established  ;  and  it  would  be  imp>ossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Somers  had  violated  his  trust.  Such  tactics,  however,  have 
very  seldom  succeeded  in  English  parliaments  ;  for  a  little  good  sense  and  a 
little  straightforwardness  are  quite  sufficient  to  confound  them.  A  sturdy 
Whig  member,  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  disconcerted  the  whole  scheme  of  opera* 
tions.  "  Why  this  reserve  ?  "  he  said.  "  Everybody  knows  your  meaning. 
Everybody  sees  that  you  have  not  the  courage  to  name  the  great  man  whom 
you  are  trying  to  destroy."  **That  is  false,"  cried  Brydges  :  and  a  stormy 
altercation  followed.  It  Ko<jn  appeared  that  innocence  would  again  triumph. 
The  two  parties  seemed  to  have  exchanged  characters  for  one  day.  The 
friends  of  the  government,  who  in  the  Parliament  were  generally  humble 
and  timorous,  took  a  high  tone,  and  spoke  as  it  becomes  men  to  speak  who 
arc  defending  persecuted  genius  niid  virtue.  The  malecontents,  generally 
so  insolent  and  tur))ulent,  seemed  to  be  completely  cowed.  They  abased 
themselves  so  low  as  to  protest,  what  no  human  being  could  believe,  that 
ihey  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  Chancellor,  and  had  framed  their  re- 
solution without  any  view  to  him.  Howe,  from  whose  lips  scarcely  anything 
ever  dropped  but  gall  and  poison,  went  so  £iir  as  to  say  :  "  My  Lord  Somers 
is  a  man  of  eminent  merit,  of  merit  so  eminent  that,  if  he  had  made  a  slip, 
we  might  well  overlook  it."  At  a  late  hour  the  question  was  put ;  and  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty  in  a  house  of  four  hundred  ami 
nineteen  members.  It  was  long  since  there  had  been  so  large  an  attendance 
t  a  division. 

The  ignominious  failure  of  the  attacks  on  Somers  and  Burnet  seemed  to 
prove  that  the  assembly  was  coming  round  to  a  better  temper.  But  the 
temper  of  a  House  of  Commons  left  witliout  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  b 
never  to  be  trusted.  '*  Nobody  can  tell  to-day,"  said  an  experienced  poli- 
tician of  that  time,  *'  what  the  majority  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do 
to-morrow. "  Already  a  storm  was  gathering  in  which  the  Constitutioa 
ii:>elf  was  in  dauger  of  perishing,  and  from  which  none  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  legislature  escapMid  without  serious  damage. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  l>een  raised  ;  and  about  that  ques- 
-  ion  the  minds  of  men,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  were 
in  a  strangely  excitikUe  state.   Candid  vhI  intelligent  men,  whatever  venei^ 
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ation  they  may  feel  for  the  memory  of  WUliam,  must  find  it  impoilble  to 
Q^,^„„  deny  that  in  his  eagerness  to  enrich  and  aggrandise  his  penonal 
^^^  Irish  friends,  he  too  often  forgot  what  was  due  to  ms  own  reputation  and 
dkpute^ '  ^^  ^^  public  interest.  It  is  true  that  in  giving  away  the  oM  domains 
theT^^  of  the  Crown  he  did  only  what  he  had  a  right -to  do,  and  tHiat  all 
his  predecessors  had  done ;  nor  could  the  most  factious  opposttion 
insist  on  resuming  his  g^tants  of  those  domains  without  resuming  at  the  same 
time  the  grants  of  his  uncles.  But  between  those  domains  and  the  estates 
recently  forfeited  in  Ireland  there  was  a  distinction,  which  would  not  indeed 
have  been  recognised  by  the  judges,  but  which  to  a  popular  assembly  might 
well  seem  to  be  of  grave  importance.  In  the  year  1690  a  Bill  had  been 
brought  in  for  applying  the  Irish  forfeitures  to  the  public  service.  That  Bill 
pass^  the  Commons,  and  would  probably,  with  targe  amendments,  have 
passed  the  Lords,  had  not  the  King,  who  was  under  mt  necessity  of  attend- 
ing the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  put  an  end  to  the  session.  In  bidding  the 
Houses  farewell  on  that  occasion,  he  assured  them  that  he  should  not  dispose 
of  the  property  about  which  they  had  been  deliberating,  till  they  should 
have  had  another  opportunity  of  settling  that  matter.  He  had,  as  he 
thought,  strictly  kept  nis  word  ;  for  he  had  not  disposed  of  this  property 
till  the  Houses  had  repeatedly  met  and  separated  without  presenting  to  him 
any  bill  on  the  subject.  They  had  had  the  opportunity  which  he  had  as- 
sured them  ■  that  they  should  have.  They  had  had  more  than  one  such 
opportunity.  The  pledge  which  he  had  given  had  therefore  been  amply 
redeemed  ;  and  he  did  not  conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  abstain  longer 
from  exercising  his  undoubted  prerogative.  But  though  it  could  hanlly  be 
denied  that  he  had  literally  fulfilled  his  promise,  the  general  opinion  H'as 
that  such  a  promise  ought  to  have  been  more  than  literally  fulfilled.  If  his 
Parliament,  overwhelmed  with  business  which  could  not  be  postponed  with- 
out danger  to  his  throne  and  to  his  person,  had  been  forced  to  defer,  year 
after  year,  the  consideration  of  so  large  and  complex  a  question  as  that  of 
the  Irish  forfeitures,  it  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  laches 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney.  Many  persons,  therefore,  who 
were  sincerely  attached  .to  his  government,  and  who  on  principle  disap- 
proved of  resumptions,- thought  the  case  of  these  forfeitures  an  exception  to 
tlie  general  rule.  ■ 

The  Commons  had  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  tacked  to  the  Land  Tax 
Bill  a  clause  impowering  seven  Commissioners,  who  were  designated  by 
name,  to  take  account  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  ;  and  the  Lords  and  the  King, 
afraid  of  losing  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  had  reluctantly  consented  to  this  clause. 
During  the  recess,  the  commissioners  had  visited  Ireland.  They  had  since 
returned  to  England.  Their  report  was  soon  laid  before  both  Houses.  Bv 
the  Tories,  and  by  their  allies  the  republicans,  it  was  eagerly  hailed.  It  had, 
indeed,  been  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  flattering  and  of  inflaming 
them.  Three  of  the  commissioners  had  strongly  objected  to  some  passages 
as  indecorous,  and  even  calumnious  :  but  the  other  four  had  overruled  every 
objection.  Of  the  four  the  chief  was  Trenchard.  He  was  by  calling  a 
pamphleteer,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  sharpness  of  style 
and  of  temper  which  may  be  tolerated  in  a  pamphlet  is  inexcusable  in  a 
state  paper.  He  was  certain  that  he  should  be  protected  and  rewarded  by 
the  party  to  which  he  owed  his  appointment,  and  was  delighted  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  publish,  with  perfect  security  and  with  a  semblance  of  offi- 
cial authority,  bitter  reflections  on  King  and  ministry,  Dutch  favourites, 
French  refugees,  and  Irish  Papists.  The  consequence  was  that  only  four 
names  were  subscril)ed  to  the  report.  The  three  dissentients  presented  a 
separate  memorial.  As  to  the  main  facts,  however,  there  was  little  or  no 
dispute.  It  appeared  that  more  than  a  million  of  Irish  acres,  or  abouc 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  English  acres,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Mid- 
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dlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire 
together,  had  been  forfeited  during  the  late  troubles.  But  of  the  vahie  of  this 
large  territory  very  different  estimates  were  formed.  The  commissioners  ac- 
knowledged that  they  could  obtain  no  certain  information.  In  the  absence  of 
such  information  thev  conjectured  the  annual  rent  to  be  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  fee  simple  to  be  worth  thirteen  years*  purchase,  that 
is  to  say,  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  They  seem  not 
to  have  been  aware  that  much  of  the  land  had  been  let  very  low  on  perpetual 
leases,  and  that  much  was  burdened  with  mortgages.  A  contemporary  writer 
who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  >vith  Ireland,  asserted  that  the  authors 
of  the  report  had  valued  the  forfeited  property  in  Carlow  at  six  times  the 
real  market  price,  and  that  the  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  they  talked,  would  be  found  to  shrink  to  about  half  a  million, 
which,  as  the  exchanges  then  stood  between  Dublin  and  London,  would 
have  dwindled  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  time  that  it  reached 
the  English  Exchequer.  It  was  subsequently  proved,  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  this  estimate  was  very  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  had  been 
formed  by  Trenchard  and  Trenchard's  colleagues. 

Of  the  seventeen  hundred  thousand  acres  which  had  been  forfeited,  above 
a  fourth  part  had  been  restored  to  the  ancient  proprietors  in  conformity  with 
the  civil  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  About  one  seventh  of  the  re- 
maining three  fourths  had  been  given  back  to  unhappy  families,  which, 
though  they  could  not  plead  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  had  been  thought  fit 
objects  of  clemency.  1  he  rest  had  been  bestowed,  partly  on  persons  whose 
services  merited  all  and  more  than  all  that  they  obtained,  but  chiefly  on  the 
King's  personal  friends.  Romney  had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the 
royal  bounty.  But  of  all  the  grants  the  largest  was  to  Woodstock,  the 
eldest  son  of  Portland  ;  the  next  was  to  Albemarle.  An  admirer  of  William 
cannot  relate  without  pain  that  he  divided  between  these  two  foreigners  an 
extent  of  country  larger  than  Hertfordshire. 

This  fact,  simply  reported,  would  have  sufficed  to  excite  a  strong  feeling 
of  indignation  in  a  House  of  Commons  less  irritable  and  querulous  man  that 
which  then  sate  at  Westminster.  But  Trenchard  and  his  confederates  were 
not  content  with  simply  reporting  the  fact.  They  employed  all  their  skill 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  majority.  They  at  once  applied  goads  to  its 
anger  and  held  out  baits  to  its  cupiditv. 

They  censured  that  part  of  William  s  conduct  which  deserved  high  praise 
even  more  severely  than  that  part  of  his  conduct  for  which  it  b  impossible 
to  set  up  any  defence.  They  told  the  Parliament  that  the  old  proprietors 
of  the  soil  had  been  treated  with  pernicious  indulgence  ;  that  the  capitulation 
of  Limerick  had  been  construed  in  a  manner  far  too  favourable  to  the  con- 
quered race  ;  and  that  the  King  had  suffered  his  compassion  to  lead  him 
into  the  error  of  showing  indulgence  to  many  who  could  not  pretend  that 
they  were  within  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  years,  it  might  be  possible,  by  instituting  a  severe  inquisition,  and 
by  giving  proper  encouragement  to  informers,  to  prove  that  many  Papists, 
who  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  estates,  had  taken  the  side  of  James 
during  the  civil  war.  There  would  thus  be  a  new  and  plentiful  harvest  of 
confiscations.  The  four  bitterly  complained  that  their  task  had  been  made 
more  difficult  by  the  hostility  of  persons  who  held  office  in  Ireland,  and  by 
the  secret  influence  of  great  men  who  were  interested  in  concealing  the  truth. 
These  grave  charges  were  made  in  general  terms.  No  name  was  mentioned  : 
no  fact  was  specified  :  no  evidence  was  tendered. 

Had  the  report  stopped  here,  those  who  drew  it  up  might  justly  have  been 
blamed  for  the  unfair  and  ill-natured  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged 
their  functions  ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  accused  of  usurping  functions 
which  did  not  belong  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  Sovereign  and 
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exasperating  the  nation.  But  these  men  well  knew  in  what  way  and  for 
what  purpose  they  might  safely  venture  to  exceed  their  commissioo.  The  Aa 
of  Parliament  from  which  they  derived  their  powers  authorised  them  to  ^^cpofft 
on  estates  forfeited  during  the  late  troubles.  It  contained  not  a  word  wnich 
could  l)e  construed  into  an  authority  to  report  on  the  old  hereditary  domAio 
of  the  Crown.  With  that  domain  they  had  as  little  to  do  as  with  the 
seignorage  levied  on  tin  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or  with  the  church  pat- 
ronage of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  But  they  had  discovered  that  a  part  of 
that  domain  had  been  alienated  by  a  grant  which  they  could  not  deny  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  publishing  to  the  world.  It  was  indeed  an  unfortunate 
grant,  a  grant  wliich  could  not  be  brought  to  light  without  much  mischief 
and  much  scandal.  It  was  long  since  William  had  ceased  to  l)e  the  lover 
of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  long  since  he  had  asked  her  counsel  or  listened  to  her 
fascinating  conversation  except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons.  She  had 
been  some  years  married  to  George  Hamilton,  a  soldier  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and  who  probably 
held  the  courtier  like  doctrine  that  a  lady  is  not  dishonoured  by  liaving 
been  the  paramour  of  a  king.  William  was  well  pleased  with  the  marriage, 
bestowed  on  the  wife  a  portion  of  the  old  Crown  property  in  Ireland,  and 
created  the  husband  a  peer  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orkney. 
Assuredly  William  would  not  have  raised  his  character  by  abandoning  to 
poverty  a  woman  whom  he  had  loved,  though  with  a  criminal  love.  He 
was  undoubtedly  bound,  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  honour,  to  provide  libe- 
rally for  her  :  but  he  should  have  provided  for  her  rather  by  saving  from  his 
civil  list  than  by  alienating  his  hereditary  revenue.  The  four  maleconteut 
commissioners  rejoiced  with  spiteful  joy  over  this  discover)'.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  other  three  represented  that  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney  was  one 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  and  that,  if  they  went  out  of  their  way 
to  hold  it  up  to  obloquy,  they  might  be  justly  said  to  fly  in  the  King's  face. 
"  To  fly  in  the  King's  face  !  "  said  one  of  the  majority  ;  '*  our  business  is  to 
fly  in  the  King's  face.  We  were  sent  here  to  fly  in  the  King's  face."  With 
this  patriotic  object  a  paragraph  about  Lady  Orkney's  grant  was  added  to  the 
report,  a  paragraph  too  in  which  the  value  of  that  grant  was  .so  monstrously 
exaggerated  that  William  appeared  to  have  surpassed  the  profligate  extrava- 
gance of  his  uncle  Charles.  The  estate  bestowed  on  the  countess  was  valued 
at  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  income 
which  she  derived  fn)ni  the  royal  bounty,  after  making  allowance  for  in- 
cumbrances and  for  the  rate  of  exchange,  was  about  four  thousand  pounds. 
The  success  of  the  report  was  complete.  The  nation  and  its  representa- 
tives hated  taxes,  hated  foreign  favourites,  and  hated  Irish  Papists;  and  here 
was  a  document  which  held  out  the  hope  that  England  might,  at  the  expense 
of  foreign  courtiers  and  of  Popish  Celts,  be  relieved  from  a  great  load  of 
taxes.  Many,  both  withiu  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  gave  entire 
faith  to  the  estimate  which  the  commissioners  had  formed  by  a  wild  guess, 
in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  information.  They  gave  entire  faith  also  to 
the  prediction  that  a  strict  inquiry  would  detect  many  traitors  who  had 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity,  and  that  a  large  addition 
would  thus  be  made  to  the  extensive  territory  which  had  already  been  con- 
fiscated. It  was  popularly  said  that,  if  vigorous  measures  vcre  taken,  the 
gain  to  the  kingdom  would  be  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year  ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  sum,  a  sum  more  than  suflicient  to  defray 
the  whole  charge  of  .such  an  army  as  the  Commons  were  disposed  to  keep  up 
in  a  time  of  peace,  would  be  raised  by  simply  taking  away  what  had  been 
unjustifiably  given  to  Dutchmen,  who  would  still  retain  immense  wealth 
taken  out  of  English  pockets,  or  unjustifiably  left  to  Iri.shmen,  who  thought 
it  at  once  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  pious  of  all  emplo3mients  to  cut 
English  throats.     The  Lower  House  went  to  work  with  the  double  eager- 
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nrsi  of  rapacity  nml  of  nnimoiiljr.  A*  soon  as  llie  report  of  llie  four  nnd  tlie 
proiol  of  the  three  had  been  Uid  on  the  tahle  anil  md  by  the  clerk,  it  wu 
rcHilvcd  1I1M  a  Kennmptkm  Bill  should  lie  brought  in.  It  mu  then  molved, 
ill  rjjijio'iition  lo  Ilie  plainest  principle  of  ju^llce,  tli.it  110  petition  from  any 
per^ir  who  miglil  think  hinuelf  ■t'grieved  by  this  ImH  dianld  ever  be  re- 
ceived. It  wa>  necessaiy  to  coniider  how  llie  commii^ionen  ihonld  be  re- 
mnneialed  for  iheii  iierviceii :  and  thii  question  wa«  decided  wiih  impiuleDt 
injustice.  It  was  tletemiined  that  the  cnmmisMnnen  who  had  nigned  the 
ic(Kirt  should  rvceive  a  thounand  pounda  each.  14ut  3.  larj^  p»t)'  thought  that 
the  litwentienl  thice  deserved  no  recompense  ;  ond  two  of  them  were  merely 
allowed  what  wai  thought  wfticient  to  cover  the  cxpenK  of  their  juumey 
lu  Ireland.  Thii  wu  nothing  leai  than  to  give  notice  to  every  man  who 
should  ever  \ie  employed  in  nnyiimilar  inquiry  that,  if  heiviihed  to  be  paid, 
he  must  ie|iott  what  would  pleaie  tlie  a*semlily  which  liclil  the  puTje  of  the 
siialt.  In  Imth  the  House  wai  tle\potic  and  wai  faxt  contracting  the  vices 
of  a  dc*pot,  Jl  was  proud  of  ill  antipathy  to  courtier*  ;  and  it  wa«  calling 
into  etistence  a  new  set  of  courtiera  who  would  study  all  iti  huminim,  who 
tvould  flatter  all  its  weaknesses  who  would  propheiy  to  it  tmooth  thine, 
anil  who  would  assuredly  be,  in  no  mpeci,  less  greedy,  less  failblesi,  or  leu 
abject  than  the  syeophanta  who  how  in  the  ante-thambers  of  kinjfS. 

Indeed  the  dissentient  commiitsioners  had  worse  evil*  to  apprehend  than 
th.tt  of  being  left  unremunerateiL  One  of  them,  Sir  Kichard  Lcvini.  had  men- 
tioned in  private  to  his  friends  some  disrespectful  expressions  which  had 
lieen  used  by  one  of  his  colicagues  abom  the  King.  What  he  had  mentioned 
in  private  was,  not  perhaps  very  discreetly,  repeated  by  Monta);ue  in  the 
I  louse.  The  ]>reduminanl  jiarly  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  worryii^ 
liith  Montague  and  Levint  A  resolution  implying  a  severe  censure  on 
Montague  was  carried.  l«vinz  was  brought  to  the  liar  and  eiamined.  The 
four  were  also  in  attendance.  They  protested  that  he  had  misrepresented 
them.  Trenchaid  declared  that  he  had  always  spoken  of  Mis  Alajesty  as  a 
subject  oU(>hI  to  speak  of  an  excellent  sovereign,  ivho  had  been  deceived  by 
evil  counstlli)rs,  and  who  would  be  grateful  to  Ihose  who  should  bring  the 
truth  to  his  knowledge,  lie  vehemently  denied  that  he  hod  called  the 
ftrant  to  I.ady  Orkney  villainoui.  It  was  a  word  lliat  he  never  utied,  sword 
that  never  came  oat  of  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman.  'Iliese  assertions  wilt  be 
estimated  at  the  proper  value  by  those  who  are  acijiL-iinted  with  Trcnchard'» 
l>amphlcts,  [lamphicis  in  which  the  shocking  word  villainous  wilt  without 
difficulty  l>e  found,  and  which  are  fiill  of  malignant  reflections  on  William.* 
liut  the  House  was  determined  not  to  believe  I.evint.  He  was  voted  a 
ciiumniator,  and  sent  10  ihe  Tower,  as  an  example  to  all  who  should  be 
li'mpted  to  speak  truth  which  the  Commons  might  not  like  lo  hear. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  proceeding  easily.  It 
provided  that  all  the  properly  wliich  had  belonged  to  the  Crown  at  the  lime  of 
I  he  accession  of  James  the  Seccnid,  or  which  hod  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown 
since  that  lime,  should  be  vested  in  trustee*  Tliese  trustees  were  rvamed  in 
the  bill ;  anil  among  them  were  the  four  commissioners  who  had  signed  the 
lejKirt.  All  the  Irish  grants  of  William  were  animlled.  The  I^^  rights  of 
l^rMjns  other  limn  the  ^nieei  were  nvcd.  But  of  those  rights  the  trustees 
were  lo  be  juilges,  and  judges  without  appeal.  A  claimant  who  gave  them 
tile  trouble  of  attending  to  him,  and  could  not  make  out  his  case,  wi'i  to  be 
heavily  lined.  Kewards  were  trflered  to  infonners  who  should  discuver  any 
property  which  was  liable  lo  confiscation,  and  which  had  not  yet  been  con- 
liscaled.  I'hough  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  an  arm  hod  been  lifted  up 
*  I  giv?  an  example  of  Trcnchsrd^B  node  ot  kfaawinf  hu  profound  rnpect  tor  an  exccl- 
leni  SoTcrcien.  He  ipeaki  tiium  of  the  conunencemeDt  of  the  reini  of  Hmy  ihe  Third. 
-'  The  kingdom  wa<  recenily  delivered  frnm  i  biller  Ivnnl.  KiiiE7ohii,  and  hid  lihcwte 
foi  rid  nf  ihcii  perliiiiaui  deliverer,  tKe  Dauphin  uf  Kiani.'*,  who  ifur  lb<  Ea|1iin  Iiad 
accipied  him  for  iheir  Kin^  had  atcrttlf  vewad  Ibrir  uiIiTatloB.* 
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in  the  oonauered  island  against  the  domination  of  the  Englishrj,  the  tmhappf 
children  of  the  soil,  who  had  heen  suffered  to  live,  submissive  and  obecore^ 
on  their  hereditary  fields,  were  threatened  with  a  new  and  severe  inqoisitioa 
into  old  oflencefi.  «^ 

Objectionable  as  many  parts  of  the  bill  undoabtedly  were,  nobody  who 
knew  the  House  of  Commons  believed  it  to  be  possible  to  carrv  any  amend- 
ment. The  King  flattered  himself  that  a  motion  for  leaving  at  nis  aisposal  a 
third  part  of  the  forfeitures  would  be  fisivourably  received.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  compromise  would  have  been  willingl^f  accepted  twelve 
months  earlier.  But  the  report  had  made  all  compromise  impo^ble.  Wil- 
liam, however,  was  bent  on  trying  the  experiment ;  and  Vernon  consented  to 
go  on  what  he  considered  as  a  forlorn  hope.  He  made  his  speech  and  his 
motion  :  but  the  reception  which  he  met  with  was  such  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture  to  demand  a  division.  This  feeble  attempt  at  obstruction  only  made 
the  impetuous  current  chafe  the  more.  Howe  immediately  moved  two 
resolutions  :  one  attributing  the  load  of  debts  and  taxes  which  lay  on  the 
nation  to  the  Irish  grants ;  the  other  censuring  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  advising  or  passing  those  grants.  Nobody  was  named ;  not  because  the 
majority  was  inclined  to  show  any  tenderness  to  the  Whig  ministers,  but  be* 
cause  some  of  the  most  objectionable  grants  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Treasury  when  Godolphin  and  Seymour,  who  had  great  influence 
with  the  country  party,  sate  at  that  board. 

Howe's  two  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  King  by  the  Speaker,  in 
whose  train  all  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  appeared  at  Kensington.  Even 
Seymour,  Mrith  characteristic  effrontery,  showed  himself  there  as  one  of  the 
chief  authors  of  a  vote  which  pronounced  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty. 
William's  answer  was  that  he  had  thought  himself  bound  to  reward  out  of 
the  forfeited  property  those  who  had  served  him  well,  and  especially  those 
who  had  borne  a  principal  part  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland.  The  war,  he  said, 
had  undoubtedly  left  behind  it  a  heavy  debt ;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
that  debt  reduced  by  just  and  effectusd  means.  This  answer  was  but  a  bad 
one ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  return  a  good  one. 
He  had  done  what  was  indefensible  ;  and,  by  attempting  to  defend  himself, 
he  made  his  case  worse.  It  was  not  true  that  the  Irish  forfeitures,  or  one 
fifth  part  of  them,  had  been  granted  to  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Irish  war ;  and  it  was  not  judicious  to  hint  that  those  forfeitures 
could  not  justly  be  applied  to  the  dischaige  of  the  public  debts.  The  Com- 
mons murmured,  and  not  altogether  without  reason.  '*  His  Majesty  tells 
us/'  they  said,  **  that  the  debts  fall  to  us,  and  the  forfeitures  to  him.  We  are 
to  make  good  out  of  the  purses  of  Englishmen  what  was  spent  upon  the 
war ;  and  he  is  to  put  into  the  purses  of  Dutchmen  what  was  got  by  the 
war."  When  the  House  met  again,  Howe  moved  that  whoever  had  advised 
the  King  to  return  such  an  answer  was  an  enemy  to  His  Majesty  and  the 
kingdom  ;  and  this  resolution  was  carried  with  some  slight  modification. 

To  whatever  criticism  William's  answer  might  be  open,  he  had  said  one 
thing  which  well  deserved  the  attention  of  the  House.  A  small  port  of  the 
forfeited  property  had  been  bestowed  on  men  whose  services  to  the  state  well 
deserved  a  much  larger  recompense ;  and  that  part  could  not  be  resumed  with- 
out  gross  injustice  and  ingratitude.  An  estate  of  very  moderate  value  had  been 
given,  with  the  title  of  E^rl  of  Athlone,  to  Ginkell,  whose  skill  and  valour  had 
brought  the  war  in  Ireland  to  a  triumphant  close.  Another  estate  had  been 
given,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Galway,  to  Rouvigny,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
decisive  battle,  at  the  very  moment  when  Saint  Ruth  was  waving  his  hat, 
and  exclaiming  that  the  English  should  be  beaten  back  to  Dublin,  had,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  body  of  horse,  stni^led  through  the  morass,  turned  the 
left  wing  of  the  Celtic  army,  and  retneved  the  day.  But  the  predominant 
Cariion,  drunk  with  insolence  and  animosity,  madfe  r.o  distincUun  betw  ecn 
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courtiers  who  had  beer,  enriched  by  injudicious  partiality  and  warriors  who 
had  been  sparingly  rev/arded  for  great  exploits  achieved  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  and  the  religion  of  our  country.  Athlone  was  a  Dutchman  :  Gal- 
way  was  a  Frenchman  ;  and  it  did  not  become  a  good  Englishman  to  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  either. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  most  flagrant  injustice  of  which  the  Commons  were 
guilty.  According  to  the  plainest  principles  of  common  law  and  of  common 
sense,  no  man  can  forfeit  any  rights  except  those  which  he  has.  All  the 
donations  which  William  had  made  he  had  made  subject  to  this  limitation. 
But  by  this  limitation  the  Commons  were  too  angry  and  too  rapacious  to 
be  bound.  They  determined  to  vest  in  the  trustees  of  the  forfeited  lands 
an  estate  greater  than  had  ever  belonged  to  the  forfeiting  landholders. 
Thus  innocent  persons  were  violently  deprived  of  property  which  was  theirs 
})y  descent  or  by  purchase,  of  property  which  had  been  strictly  respected  by 
the  King  and  by  his  grantees.  No  immunity  was  granted  even  to  men  who 
had  fought  on  the  English  side,  even  to  men  who  had  lined  the  walls  of 
Londonderry  and  rushed  on  the  Irish  guns  at  Newton  Butler. 

In  some  cases  the  Commons  showed  indulgence  :  but  their  indulgence 
was  not  less  unjustifiable,  nor  of  less  pernicious  example  than  their  severity. 
The  ancient  rule,  a  rule  which  is  still  strictly  maintained,  and  which  cannot 
l)c  relaxed  without  danger  of  boundless  profusion  and  shameless  jobbery, 
is  that  whatever  the  Parliament  grants  shall  be  granted  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  that  no  public  bounty  shall  be  bestowed  on  any  private  person  except 
by  the  Sovereign. 

The  Lower  House  nov,  contemptuously  disregarding  both  principles  and 
precedents,  took  on  itself  to  carve  estates  out  o?  the  forfeitures  for  persons 
whom  it  was  inclined  to  favour.  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond  especially,  who 
ranked  among  the  Toriesand  was  distinguished  by  his  dislike  of  the  foreigners, 
marked  partiality  was  shown.  Some  of  his  friends,  indeed,  hoped  that  they 
should  be  able  to  insert  in  the  bill  a  clause  bestowing  on  him  all  the  confis- 
cated estates  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  But  they  found  that  it  would 
be  prudent  in  them  to  content  themselves  with  conferring  on  him  a  boon 
smaller  in  amount,  but  equally  objectionable  in  principle.  He  had  owed 
very  large  debts  to  persons  who  had  forfeited  to  the  Crown  all  that  belonged 
10  them.  Those  debts  were  therefore  now  due  from  him  to  the  Crown. 
The  House  determined  to  make  him  a  present  of  the  whole,  that  very  House 
which  would  not  consent  to  leave  a  single  acre  to  the  general  who  had  stormed 
Athlone,  who  had  gained  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  who  had  entered  Gal  way  in 
triumph,  and  who  had  received  the  submission  of  Limerick. 

That  a  bill  so  violent,  so  unjust,  and  so  unconstitutional  would  pass  the 
Lords  without  considerable  alterations  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  ruling 
demagogues,  therefore,  resolved  to  join  it  with  the  bill  which  granted  to  the 
Crown  a  land  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the  service  of  the  next 
year,  and  thus  to  place  the  Upper  House  under  the  necessity  of  either  passing 
Doth  bills  together  without  the  change  of  a  word,  or  rejecting  both  together, 
and  leaving  the  public  creditor  unpaid  and  the  nation  defenceless. 

There  was  great  indignation  among  the  Peers.  They  were  not  indeed  more 
disposed  than  the  Commons  to  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish 
forfeitures  had  been  granted  away ;  for  the  antipathy  to  the  foreigners,  strong 
as  it  was  in  the  nation  generally,  was  strongest  in  the  highest  ranks.  Old 
barons  were  angry  at  seeing  themselves  preceded  by  new  earls  from  Holland 
and  Guelders.  Garters,  gold  keys,  white  staves,  rangerships,  which  had 
been  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  hereditary  grandees  of  the 
realm,  were  now  intercepted  by  aliens.  Every  English  nobleman  felt  that 
his  chance  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  favours  of  tne  Crown  was  seriously 
diminished  by  the  competition  of  Bentincks  and  Keppeb,  Auverouerques  and 
Zulesteins.     But  though  the  riches  and  dignities  heaped  on  the  little  knot  of 
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Dutch  courtiers  might  disgust  him,  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Commofu 
could  not  but  disgust  htm  still  more.  The  autnority,  the  respectability,  the 
existence  of  his  order  were  threatened  with  destruction.  Not  only, — such 
were  the  just  complaints  of  the  Peers,  —not  only  are  we  to  be  deprifed  of 
that  co-ordinate  legislative  power  to  which  we  are,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  realm  entitled.  We  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  suspensive  veto. 
We  are  not  to  dare  to  remonstrate,  to  suggest  an  amendment,  to  offer  a 
reason,  to  ask  for  an  explanation.  Whenever  the  other  House  has  passed 
a  bill  to  which  it  is  known  that  we  have  strong  objections,  that  bill  is  to  be 
tacked  to  a  bill  of  supply.  If  we  alter  it,  we  are  told  that  we  are  attacking 
the  most  sacred  privilege  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  we 
must  cither  take  the  whole  or  reject  the  whole.  If  we  reject  the  whole, 
public  credit  is  shaken ;  the  Royal  Exchange  is  in  confusion  ;  the  Bank 
stops  payment ;  the  army  is  disbanded  ;  the  fleet  is  in  mutiny  ;  the  island 
is  left,  without  one  regiment,  without  one  frigate,  at  the  mercy  of  every 
enemy.  The  danger  of  throwing  out  a  bill  of  supply  is  doubtless  great. 
Yet  it  may  on  the  whole  be  better  that  we  should  face  that  danger,  once  for 
all,  than  that  we  should  consent  to  be,  what  we  are  fast  becoming,  a  body 
of  no  more  importance  than  the  Convocation. 

Animated  by  such  feelings  as  these,  a  party  in  the  Upper  House  was  eager 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  a  stand.  On  the  fourth  of  April, 
the  second  reading  was  moved.  Near  a  hundred  lords  were  present. 
Somers,  whose  serene  wisdom  and  persuasive  eloquence  had  seldom  l)een 
more  needed,  was  confined  to  his  room  by  illness ;  and  his  place  on  the 
woolsack  was  supplied  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  Several  orators,  both 
Whig  and  Tory,  objected  to  proceeding  farther.  But  the  chiefs  of  both 
parties  thought  it  better  to  try  the  almost  hopeless  experiment  of  committini^ 
the  bill  and  seiuling  it  back  amended  to  tlie  Commons.  The  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  seventy  votes  to  twenty-three.  It  was  remarked  that 
both  Portland  and  Albemarle  voted  in  the  majority. 

In  the  Committee  and  on  the  third  reading  several  amendments  were 
proposed  and  carried.  Wharton,  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whig 
peers,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  Lonsdale,  one  of  the  most  moderate  and 
reasonable  of  the  Tories,  took  the  lead,  and  were  strenuously  supported  by 
the  Lord  President  Pembroke,  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  a  little  forgotten  his  habitual  sobriety  and 
caution.  Two  natural  sons  of  Charles  the  Second,  Richmond  and  South- 
ampton, who  had  strong  personal  reasons  for  disliking  resumption  bills, 
were  zealous  on  the  same  side.  No  peer,  however,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
discovered,  ventured  to  defend  the  way  in  which  William  had  disposed  of 
his  Irish  domains.  The  provisions  which  annulled  the  grants  of  those 
domains  were  left  untouched.  But  the  words  of  which  the  effect  was  to  vest 
in  the  parliamentary  trustees  property  which  had  never  been  forfeitetl  to  the 
King,  and  had  never  been  given  away  by  him,  were  altered  ;  and  the  clauses 
by  which  estates  and  sums  of  money  were,  in  defiance  of  constitutional 
principle  and  of  immemorial  practice,  bestowed  on  persons  who  were 
favourites  of  the  Commons,  were  so  far  modified  as  to  be,  in  form,  some- 
what less  exceptionable.  The  bill,  improved  by  these  changes,  was  sent 
down  by  two  Judges  to  the  Lower  House. 

The  Ivowcr  House  was  all  in  a  flame.  There  was  now  no  difference  of 
opinion  there.  Even  those  members  who  thought  that  the  Resumption  Bill  and 
the  I^nd  Tax  Bill  ought  not  to  have  been  tacked  together,  yet  felt  that,  since 
those  bills  had  been  tacked  together,  it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Lords  without  surrendering  one  of  the  most  precious 
privileges  of  the  Commons.  The  amendments  weie  rejected  without  one  dis- 
sentient voice.  It  was  resolved  that  a  conference  should  be  demanded  ;  and 
the  gentlemen  who  were  to  manage  the  conference  were  instructed  to  say 
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merely  that  the  Upper  House  had  no  right  to  alter  a  money  bill ;  that  the  point 
had  long  been  settled  and  was  too  clear  for  argument ;  that  they  should  leave 
the  bill  with  the  Lords,  and  that  they  should  leave  with  the  Lords  also  the 
responsibility  of  stopping  the  supplies  which  were  necessary  for  the  public 
service.  Several  votes  of  menacing  sound  were  passed  at  the  same  sitting. 
It  was  Monday  the  eighth  of  April.  Tuesday  the  ninth  was  allowed  to  the 
other  House  for  reflection  and  repentance.  It  was  resolved  that  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  the  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  should  again  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  every  member  who  was  in  town  should  be 
then  in  his  place  on  peril  of  the  highest  displeasure  of  the  House.  It  was 
moved  and  carried  that  every  Privy  Councillor  who  had  been  concerned  in 
procuring  or  passing  any  exorbitant  grant  for  his  own  benefit  had  l^een  guilty 
of  a  hiijh  crime  and  misdemeanour.  Lest  the  courtiers  should  flatter  them- 
selves that  this  was  meant  to  he.  a  mere  abstract  proposition,  it  was  ordered 
that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  laid  on  the  table. 
As  it  was  thought  not  improbable  that  the  crisis  might  end  in  an  appeal  to 
the  constituent  bodies,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  excite  out  of  doors 
a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  bill.  The  Speaker  was  directed  to  print  and  pub- 
lish the  i-eport  signed  by  the  four  Commissioners,  not  accompanied,  as  in 
common  justice  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  protest  of  the  three  dissentients, 
but  accompanied  by  several  extracts  from  the  journals  which  were  thought 
likely  lo  produce  an  impression  favourable  to  the  House  and  unfavourable 
to  the  Court.  All  these  resolutions  passed  without  any  division,  and  with- 
out, as  far  as  appears,  any  debate.  There  was,  indeed,  much  speaking,  but 
all  on  one  side.  Seymour,  Harley,  Howe,  Ilarcourt,  Shower,  Musgrave, 
declaimed,  one  after  another,  about  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  House,  the 
alarming  state  of  the  country,  the  dangei*s  which  threatened  the  public  peace 
and  the  public  credit.  If.  it  was  said,  none  but  Englishmen  sate  in  the 
Parliament  and  in  the  Council,  we  might  hope  that  they  would  relent  at  the 
thought  of  the  calamities  which  impend  over  England.  But  we  have  to 
deal  with  men  who  are  not  Englishmen,  with  men  who  consider  this  country 
as  their  own  only  for  evil,  as  their  property,  not  as  their  home  ;  who,  when 
they  have  gorged  themselves  with  our  wealth,  will,  without  one  uneasy  feel- 
ing, leave  us  sunk  in  bankruptcy,  distracted  by  faction,  exposed  without 
defence  to  mvasion.  **  A  new  war,"  said  one  of  these  orators,  **  a  new  war, 
as  long,  as  bloody,  and  as  costly  as  the  last,  would  do  less  mischief  than  has 
l>cen  Aiycit  by  the  introduction  of  that  batch  of  Dutchmen  among  the  barons 
of  the  realm."  Aiwiher  was  so  absurd  as  to  call  on  the  House  to  declare 
that  whoever  should  advise  a  dissolution  would  be  giiilty  of  high  treason.  A 
third  gave  utterance  to  a  sentiment  which  it  is  dimcult  lo  understand  how 
any  assembly  of  civilised  and  Christian  men,  even  in  a  moment  of  strong 
excitement,  should  have  heard  without  horror.  "  They  object  to  tacking, 
do  they?  I^-t  them  take  care  that  they  do  not  provoke  us  to  tack  in  earnest. 
How  would  they  like  to  have  bills  of  suppW  with  bills  of  attainder  tacked  to 
them?"  This  atrocious  threat,  worthy  of*^  the  tribune  of  the  French  Con- 
vention in  the  worst  days  of  the  Jacobin  tyranny,  seems  to  have  passed 
unreprehended.  It  was  meant — such  at  least  was  the  impression  at  the 
Dutch  Embassy — to  intimidate  Somers.  He  was  confined  by  illness.  He 
had  been  unable  to  take  any  public  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords ; 
and  he  had  privately  blamed  them  lor  engaging  in  a  conflict  in  which  he 
justly  thought  that  they  could  not  be  victorious.  Nevertheless,  the  Tory 
leaders  hoped  that  they  might  be  able  to  direct  against  him  the  whole  force 
of  the  storm  which  they  had  raised.  Seymour,  in  particular,  encouraged  by 
the  wild  and  almost  savage  temper  of  his  hearers,  harangued  with  rancorous 
violence  against  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  which  presented  the  strongest 
contrast  to  his  own  turbulence,  insolence,  faithlessness,  and  rapacity.  No 
doubt,  he  said,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  a  man  of  parts.    Anylxxly  might  be 
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glad  to  have  for  counsel  so  acute  and  eloquent  an  advocate.  But  a  venr  good 
advocate  might  be  a  very  bad  minister ;  and,  of  all  the  ministers  who  had 
brought  the  kingdom  into  difficulties,  this  plausible,  fair-sp>oken  person  was 
the  most  dangerous.  Nor  was  the  old  reprobate  ashamed  to  add  that  he  was 
afraid  that  his  Lordship  was  no  better  than  a  Hobbist  in  religion. 

After  a  long  sitting  the  members  separated ;  but  they  reassembled  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Tuesday  the  ninth  of  April.  A  con- 
ference was  held  ;  an<l  Seymour,  as  chief  manager  for  the  Comraons,  re- 
turned the  bill  and  the  amendments  to  the  Peers  in  the  manner  which  had 
been  prescribed  to  him.  From  the  Painted  Chamber  he  went  back  to  the 
Lower  House,  and  reported  what  had  passed.  **If,'*  he  said,  **  I  may  ven- 
ture to  judge  by  the  looks  and  manner  of  their  Lordships,  all  will  go  right.** 
But  within  half  an  hour  evil  tidings  came  through  the  Court  of  Requests  and 
the  lobbies.  The  Lords  had  divided  on  the  question  whether  they  would 
adhere  to  their  amendments.  Forty-seven  had  voted  for  adhering,  and 
thirty-four  for  giving  way.  The  House  of  Commons  broke  up  with  gloomy 
looks,  and  in  great  agitation.  All  London  looked  forward  to  the  next  dav 
with  painful  forebodings.  The  general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  the  bill.  It 
was  rumoured  that  the  majority  which  had  determined  to  stand  by  the 
amendments  had  been  swollen  by  several  prelates,  by  several  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  by  several  needy  and  greedy  courtiers. 
The  cry  in  all  the  public  places  of  resort  was  that  the  nation  would  be  ruined 
by  the  three  B's,  Bishops,  Bastards,  and  B^gars.  On  Wednesday  the 
tenth,  at  length,  the  contest  came  to  a  decisive  issue.  Both  Houses  were 
early  ciowded.  The  Lonls  demanded  a  conference.  It  was  held  ;  and 
Pembroke  delivered  back  to  Seymour  the  bill  and  the  amendments,  together 
with  a  paper  containing  a  concise,  but  luminous  and  forcible  exposition  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Lords  conceived  themselves  to  be  acting  in  a  constitu- 
tional and  .strictly  defensive  manner.  This  paper  was  read  at  the  bar  :  but, 
whatever  effect  it  may  now  produce  on  a  dispassionate  student  of  history,  it 
produced  none  on  the  thick  ranks  of  country  gentlemen.  It  was  instantly 
lesolvetl  tiiat  the  bill  should  again  be  sent  back  to  the  Lords  with  a  peremp- 
tory announcement  that  the  Commons'  determination  was  unalterable. 

The  Lords  again  took  the  amendments  into  consideration.  During  the 
last  forty-eijjht  hours,  great  exertions  had  been  made  in  various  quarters  to 
avert  a  complete  rupture  between  the  Houses.  The  statesmen  of  the  Junto 
were  far  too  wise  not  to  see  that  it  would  be  madness  to  continue  the 
struggle  longer.  It  was  indeed  necessary,  unless  the  King  and  the  Lords 
were  to  be  of  as  little  weight  in  the  State  as  in  1C48,  unless  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  merely  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the  government, 
but  to  be,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Rump,  itself  the  whole  government,  the  sole 
legislative  chamber,  the  fountain  from  which  were  to  flow  all  those  favour^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  that  a  determined  .stand 
should  be  made.  But,  in  order  that  such  a  stand  might  be  successful,  the 
ground  must  be  carefully  selected  ;  for  a  defeat  might  be  fatal.  The  Lords 
must  wait  for  some  occasion  on  which  their  privileges  would  be  bound  up 
with  the  privileges  of  all  Englishmen,  for  some  occasion  on  which  the  consti- 
tuent bodies  would,  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  them,  disavow  the  acts  of  the 
representative  body  ;  and  this  was  not  such  an  occasion.  The  enlightened 
and  large  minded  few  considered  tacking  as  a  practice  so  pernicious  that  it 
would  be  justified  only  by  an  emergency  which  would  justify  a  resort  to  phy- 
sical force.  But,  in  the  many,  tacking,  when  employed  for  a  popular  end, 
excited  little  or  no  disapprobation.  The  public,  which  seldom  troubles  itself 
with  nice  distinctions,  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  the  question 
at  issue  was  any  other  than  this,  whether  a  sum  which  was  vulgarly  esti- 
mated at  millions,  and  which  undoubtedly  amounted  to  some  hundreds  of 
housands,  should  l)e  employed  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  state  and  allevi- 
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ating  the  load  of  taxation,  or  in  making  Dutchmen,  who  were  already  too 
rich,  still  richer.  It  was  evident  that  on  that  question  the  Lords  could  not 
ho{^  to  have  the  country  with  them,  and  that,  if  a  general  election  took 
place  while  that  question  was  unsettled,  the  new  liouse  of  Commons 
would  be  even  more  mutinous  and  impracticable  than  the  present  House. 
Somers,  in  his  sick  chaml)er,  had  given  this  opinion.  Ortord  had  voted 
fur  the  bill  in  every  stage.  Montague,  though  no  longer  a  minister,  had 
obtained  admission  to  the  royal  closet,  and  had  strongly  represented  to  the 
King  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  state.  The  King  had  at  length 
consented  to  let  it  be  understood  tliat  he  considered  the  passing  of  the  bill 
as  on  the  whole  the  less  of  two  great  evils.  It  was  soon  clear  that  the 
temper  of  the  Peers  had  undergone  a  considerable  alteration  since  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Scarcely  any,  indeed,  changed  sides.  But  not  a  few  abstained 
from  voting.  Wharton,  who  had  at  first  spoken  powerfully  for  the  amend- 
ments, left  town  for  Newmarket.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Lords  who  had 
not  yet  taken  their  part  came  down  to  give  a  healing  vote.  Among  them 
were  the  two  persons  to  whom  the  education  of  the  young  heir  apparent 
luid  l)een  entrusted,  Marlborough  and  Buniet.  Marlborough  showed  his 
usual  prudence.  He  had  remained  neutral,  while  by  taking  a  part  he  must 
have  offended  either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  King.  He  took  a  part 
as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  please  both.  Burnet,  alarmed  for 
tlie  public  peace,  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and,  as  was  usual  with 
him  when  in  such  a  state,  forgot  dignity  and  decorum,  called  out  '* stuff ''  in  a 
very  audible  voice  while  a  noble  Lord  was  haranguing  in  favour  of  the 
nniendments,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  reprimanded  at  the  bar  or 
(ielivered  over  to  Black  Rod.  The  motion  on  which  the  division  took  place 
was  that  the  House  do  adhere  to  the  amendments.  There  were  forty  Con- 
tents and  thirty-seven  Not  Contents.  Proxies  were  called  ;  and  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be  exactly  even.  In  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no  casting 
vote.  When  the  numbers  are  even,  the  Non-Contents  have  it.  The  motion 
to  adhere  had  therefore  been  negatived.  But  this  was  not  enough.  It  was 
necessary  that  an  affirmative  resolution  should  be  moved  to  the  effect  that 
the  House  agreed  to  the  bill  without  amendments  ;  and,  if  the  numbers 
should  again  be  equal,  this  motion  would  also  be  lost.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  Fortunately  the  Primate's  heart  failed  him.  He  had  obstinately 
f<>ught  the  battle  down  to  the  last  stage.  But  he  probably  felt  that  it  was 
no  light  thing  to  take  on  himself,  and  to  bring  on  his  order,  the  responsibility 
ut  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion.  He  started  up  and  hurried 
out  of  the  House,  beckoning  to  some  of  his  brethren.  His  brethren  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  prompt  obedience,  which,  serious  as  the  crisis  was,  caused 
no  small  merriment.  In  conse<iuence  of  this  defection,  the  motion  to  agree 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five.  Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  other 
House  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  news,  and  had  l)een  alternately 
elated  and  depressed  by  the  reports  which  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  At  first  it  was  confidently  expected  tliat  the  Peers  would  yield  ; 
and  there  was  general  good  humour.  Then  came  intelligence  that  the 
majority  of  the  Lords  present  had  voted  for  adhering  to  the  amendments. 
*'  1  believe,"  so  Vernon  wrote  the  next  day,  "  I  believe  there  was  not  one 
man  in  the  House  that  did  not  think  the  nation  ruined."  The  lobbies  were 
cleared  :  the  back  doors  were  locketl :  the  keys  were  laid  on  the  table  :  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms  was  directed  to  take  his  post  at  the  front  door,  and  to 
suffer  no  member  to  withdraw.  An  awful  interval  followed,  during  which 
the  angry  passions  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  subdued  by  terror.  Some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  men  of  grave  character  and  of  large  pro- 
perty, stood  aghast  at  fimling  that  they  were  engaged, — they  scarcely  knew 
iiow, — in  a  conflict  such  as  they  had  not  at  all  expecte<i,  in  a  conflict  in 
whicli  they  could  be  victorious  only  at  the  expense  of  the  ])eace  and  order 
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of  society.  Even  Seymour  was  sobered  by  the  greatness  and  nearness  of 
the  danger.  Even  Howe  thouglit  it  advisable  to  hold  conciliatory  language. 
It  was  no  time»  he  said,  for  wrangling.  Court  party  and  country  party  were 
Englishmen  alike.  Their  duty  was  to  forget  all  past  grievances,  and  to  co- 
operate heartily  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  country. 

In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  A  message  from  the  Lords  was  announced. 
It  was  a  message  which  lightened  many  heavy  hearts.  The  bill  had  been 
passed  without  amendments. 

The  leading  malecontents,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  scared  by  finding 
Somcre  ^^*^  ^^*cir  violence  had  brought  on  a  crisis  for  which  they  were  not 
airain  prepared ,  had  talked  about  the  duty  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  close 
****^  union,  instantly  became  again  as  rancorous  as  ever.     One  danger, 

they  said,  was  over.  So  far  well.  But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  take  such  steps  as  might  make  it  impossible  that  there  should 
ever  again  be  such  danger.  Every  adviser  of  the  Crown,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  procuring  or  passing  of  any  exorbitant  grant,  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  all  access  to  the  royw  ear.  A  list  of  the  privy  councillors, 
furnished  in  conformity  with  the  ortler  made  two  days  before,  was  on  the  table. 
That  list  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  read.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  ihc 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  passed  without  remark.  But,  as  soon  as  the  Chan- 
cellor's name  had  been  pronounced,  the  rage  of  his  enemies  broke  forth.  Twice 
already,  in  the  course  of  that  stormy  session,  they  had  attempted  to  ruin  his 
fame  and  his  fortunes  ;  and  twice  his  innocence  and  his  calm  fortitude  had 
confounded  all  their  politics.  Perhaps,  in  the  state  of  excitement  to  which  the 
House  had  been  wrought  up,  a  third  attack  on  him  might  he  successJuL 
Orator  after  orator  declaimed  against  him.  He  was  the  great  offender.  He 
was  responsible  for  all  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  complained.  He 
had  obtained  exorbitant  grants  for  himself.  He  had  defended  the  exorbi- 
tant f^rants  obtained  by  others.  He  had  not,  indeed,  been  able,  in  the  late 
debates,  to  raise  his  own  voice  aijainst  the  just  demands  of  the  nation.  But  it 
might  well  be  suspected  that  he  had  in  secret  prompted  the  uiiirracious  answer 
of  the  King  and  encouraged  the  pertinacious  resistance  of  the  Lords.  Sir 
John  Levison  Gower,  a  noisy  and  acrimonious  Tory,  called  for  imj^eachmenl. 
But  Musgrave,  an  abler  and  more  experienced  politician,  saw  that,  if  the 
imputations  which  the  opposition  had  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  on  the 
Chancellor  were  exhibited  with  the  precision  of  a  legal  charge,  their  futility 
would  excite  universal  derision,  and  thought  it  more  expetlient  to  move  that 
the  House  should,  without  assij^ning  any  reason,  request  the  King  to  remove 
Lord  Somers  from  His  Majesty's  counsels  and  presence  for  ever.  Cow|^>er 
defended  his  persecuted  friend  with  great  eloquence  and  effect  ;  and  he\\as 
warmly  supported  by  many  members  who  had  been  zealous  for  the  resuinj)- 
tion  of  the  Irish  grants.  Only  a  hundred  and  six  members  went  into  the 
lobby  with  Musgrave  ;  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  voted  against  himl  Such  a 
division,  in  such  a  House  of  Commons,  and  on  such  a  day,  is  sulhcient 
evidence  of  the  respect  which  the  great  qualities  of  Somers  had  extorleil 
even  from  his  jiolitical  enemies. 

The  clerk  then  went  on  with  the  list.  The  Lonl  President  and  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  who  were  well  known  to  have  stood  up  strongly  for  the  privileges 
of  the  Lords,  were  reviled  by  some  angry  members ;  but  no  motion  was  made 
against  either.  And  soon  the  Tories  became  uneasy  in  their  turn  :  for  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  read.  He  was  one  of  themselves.  They  were 
very  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on  him.  Vet  how  C(ndd  they,  just  after  de- 
claiming against  the  Chancellor  for  accepting  a  very  moderate  and  well  earne«l 
provision,  undertake  the  defence  of  a  statesman  who  had,  out  of  grants, 
pardons,  and  bribes,  accumulated  a  princely  fortune  ?  There  was  actually 
on  the  table  evidence  that  His  Grace  was  receiving  from  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown  more  than  ihvice  as  mwcK  as  had  been  bestowed  on  Somers  ;  and 
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nobody  could  doubt  that  His  Grace's  secret  gains  had  very  far  exceeded  those 
of  which  there  was  evidence  on  the  table.  It  was  accordingly  moved  that  the 
House,  which  had  indeed  been  sitting  many  hours,  should  adjourn.  The  mo- 
tion was  lost ;  but  neither  party  was  disposed  to  move  that  the  consideration 
of  the  list  should  be  resumed.  It  was  however  resolved,  without  a  division, 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  King,  requesting  that  no  person 
not  a  native  of  his  dominions,  Prince  Geoi^e  excepted,  might  be  admitted 
to  the  Privy  Council  either  of  England  or  of  Ireland.  The  evening  was 
now  far  spent.  The  candles  had  been  some  time  lighted  ;  and  the  House 
rose.  So  ended  one  of  the  most  anxious,  turbulent,  and  variously  eventful 
Jays  in  the  long  Parliamentary  History  of  England. 

What  the  morrow  would  have  produced  if  time  had  been  allowed  for  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  can  only  be  guessed.  The  supplies  had  been  proroeation 
voted.  The  King  was  determined  not  to  receive  the  address  of  Pajr&- 
which  requested  him  to  disgrace  his  dearest  and  most  trusty  friends.  "**"'• 
Indeed  he  would  have  prevented  the  passing  of  that  address  by  proroguing 
Parliament  on  the  preceding  day,  had  not  the  Lords  risen  the  moment  after 
they  had  agreed  to  the  Resumption  Bill.  He  had  actually  come  from 
Kensington  to  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose  ;  and  his  robes  and  crown  were 
in  readiness.  He  now  took  care  to  be  at  Westminster  in  good  time.  The 
Commons  had  scarcely  met  when  the  knock  of  Black  Rod  was  heard.  They 
repaired  to  the  other  House.  The  bills  were  passed  ;  and  Bridgewaler,  by 
the  royal  command,  prorogued  the  Parliament.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Revolution  the  session  closed  without  a  speech  from  the  throne.  William 
was  too  angry  to  tliank  the  Commons,  and  too  prudent  to  reprimand  them. 


The  health  of  James  had  been  during  some  years  declining  :  and  he  had  at 
length,  on  Good  Friday,  1 701,  suffer^  a  shock  from  which  he  had   15^^^,^  of 
never  recovered.     While  he  was  listening  in  his  chapel  to  the  jamcsthe 
solemn  service  of  the  day,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  remained  ^^*=**"**- 
long  insensible.      Some  people  imagined  that  the  words  of  the  anthem 
whicli  his  choristers  were  chanting  had  produced  in  him  emotions  too  violent 
to  be  ])orne  by  an  enfeebled  body  and  mind.     For  that  anthem  was  taken 
from  the  plaintive  elegy  in  which  a  servant  of  the  true  God,  chastened  by 
many  sorrows  and  humiliations,  banished,   home-sick,  and  living  on  the 
bounty  of  strangers,  bewailed  the  fallen  throne  and  the  desolate  Temple  of 
Sion  :  **  Remember,  O  Ix)rd,  what  is  come  upon  us  ;  consider  and  behold 
our  reproach.    Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens  ; 
the  Crown  is  fallen  from  our  head.    Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us  for  ever  ?  ** 

The  King's  malady  proved  to  be  paralytic.  Fagon,  the  first  physician  of 
the  French  Court,  and,  on  medical  questions,  the  oracle  of  all  Europe, 
prescribed  the  waters  of  Bourbon.  Lewis,  with  all  his  usual  generosity, 
sent  to  Saint  Germains  ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold  for  the  charges  of  the 
journey,  and  gave  orders  that  every  town  along  the  road  should  receive  his 
good  brother  with  all  the  honours  due  to  royalty.* 

James,  after  passing  some  time  at  Bourbon,  returned  to  the  neighbourhood 
f)f  Paris  with  health  so  far  re-established  that  he  was  able  to  take  exercise 
on  horseback,  but  with  judgment  and  memory  evidently  impaired.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  September  he  had  a  second  fit  in  his  chapel  ;  and  it  soon  be- 
came clear  that  this  was  a  final  stroke.  He  rallied  the  last  energies  of  his 
failing  Ixxly  and  mind  to  testify  his  firm  belief  in  the  religion  for  which  he 
had  sacrificed  so  much.  He  received  the  last  sacraments  with  every  mark  of 
devotion,  exhorted  his  son  to  hold  fast  to  the  true  faith  in  spite  of  all  tempta- 
tions, and  entreated  Middleton,  wl)o,  almost  alone  among  the  courtiers 
assembled  in  the  l>edchamber,  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  to  take  refuge 

*  Life  of  James  ;  St  Simon  ;  Dai.geau. 
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from  doubt  and  error  in  the  bosom  of  the  one  infallible  Church.  After  the 
extreme  unction  had  been  administered,  James  declared  that  he  pardoned 
all  his  enemies,  and  named  particularly  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Princess 
of  Denmark,  and  ihe  Emperor.  The  Emperor's  name  he  repeated  with 
peculiar  emphasis  :  **  Take  notice,  father,"  he  said  to  the  confessor,  **  that 
1  forgive  the  Emperor  with  all  my  heart.'*  It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that 
he  should  have  found  this  the  hardest  of  all  exercises  of  Christian  <^arity. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  was  the  only  Roman  Catholic 
Prince  still  living  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  Revolution,  and  that 
James  might  not  unnaiurally  consider  Roman  Catholics  who  had  been  acces- 
sory to  the  Revoluiion  as  more  inexcusably  guilty  than  heretics  who  might 
have  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that,  in  violating  their  duty  to  him, 
they  were  discharging  their  duty  to  God. 

While  James  was  still  able  to  understand  what  was  said  to  him,  and  make 
intelligible  answers,  Lewis  visited  him  twice.  The  English  exiles  observed 
that  the  Most  Christian  King  was  to  the  last  considerate  and  kind  in  the 
very  slightest  matters  which  concerned  his  unfortunate  guest.  He  would 
not  allow  his  coach  to  enter  the  court  of  Saint  Germains,  lest  the  noise  of 
the  wheels  should  be  heard  in  the  sick  room.  In  both  interviews  he  was 
gracious,  friendly,  and  even  tender.  But  he  carefully  abstained  from  saying 
anything  about  the  future  position  of  the  family  which  was  about  to  lose  its 
head.  Indeed  he  could  say  nothing  :  for  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  own 
mind.  Soon,  however,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  form  some  resolu- 
tion. On  the  sixteenth  James  sank  into  a  stupor  which  indicated  the  near 
approach  of  death.  While  he  lay  in  this  helpless  state,  Madame  He  Main- 
tenon  visited  his  consort.  To  this  visit  many  persons  who  were  likely  to 
be  well  informed  attributed  a  long  series  of  great  events.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  a  woman  should  have  been  moved  to  pity  by  the  misery  of  a  woman  ; 
that  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  should  have  taken  a  deep  interest  m  the  fate 
of  a  family  persecuted,  as  she  conceived,  solely  for  being  Roman  Catholics  ; 
or  that  the  pride  of  the  widow  of  Scarron  should  have  been  intensely  grati- 
fied by  the  supplications  of  a  daughter  of  Este  and  a  Queen  of  England. 
P'rom  mixed  motives,  probably,  the  wife  of  Lewis  promised  her  powerful 
protection  to  the  wife  of  James. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  just  leaving  Saint  Germains  when,  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  she  met  her  husband,  who 
had  come  to  ask  after  his  guest.  It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  form  a  resolution,  of  which  neither  he  nor  she  by  whom  he 
was  governed  foresaw  the  consequences.  Before  he  announced  that  resolu- 
tion, however,  he  observed  all  the  decent  forms-of  deliberation.  A  council 
was  held  that  evening  at  Marli,  and  was  attended  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  by  the  ministers  of  state.  The  question  was  propounded,  whe- 
ther, when  God  should  take  James  the  Second  of  England  to  himself, 
France  should  recognise  the  Pretender  as  King  James  the  Third  ! 

The  ministers  were,  one  and  all,  against  the  recognition.  Indeed,  it 
seems  difTicult  to  understand  how  any  person  who  had  any  pretensions  to  the 
name  of  statesman  should  have  been  of  a  diflferent  opinion.  Torcy  took  his 
stand  on  the  ground  that  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  to  violate 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  This  was  indeed  an  impregnable  position.  By  that 
treaty  His  Most  Christian  Majest)'  had  bound  himself  to  do  nothing  which 
could,  directly  or  indirectly,  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England. 
And  in  what  way,  except  by  an  actual  invasion,  could  he  do  more  to  disturb 
the  existing  order  of  things  in  England  than  by  solemnly  declaring,  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world,  that  he  did  not  consider  that  order  of  things  as  legi- 
timate, that  he  regarded  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  as 
nullities,  and  the  King  in  possession  as  an  usurper?  The  recognition  would 
ih^xi  l)e  a  breach  of  favlU  :  and,  evecv  if  all  considerations  of  morality  were 
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set  aside,  it  was  plain  that  it  would,  at  that  moment,  be  wise  in  the  French 
government  to  avoid  everything  which  could  with  plausibility  be  represented 
as  a  breach  of  faith.  The  crisis  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  The  great  diplo- 
matic victory  won  by  France  in  the  preceding  year  had  excited  the  fear  and 
hatred  of  her  neighl>ours.  Nevertheless  there  was,  as  yet,  no  great  coali- 
tion against  her.  The  House  of  Austria,  indeed,  had  appealed  to  arms. 
But  with  the  House  of  Austria  alone  the  House  of  Bourbon  could  easily 
deal.  Other  powers  were  still  looking  in  doubt  to  England  for  the  signal  ; 
and  England,  though  her  aspect  was  sullen  and  menacing,  still  preserved 
neutrality.  That  neutrality  would  not  have  lasted  so  long,  if  Williajn  could 
have  relied  on  the  support  of  his  Parliament  and  of  his  people.  In  his  Par- 
liament there  were  agents  of  France,  who,  though  few,  had  obtained  so  much 
influence  by  clamouring  against  standing  armies,  profuse  grants,  and  Dutch 
favourites,  that  they  were  often  blindly  followed  by  the  majority  ;  and  his 
people,  distracted  by  domestic  factions,  unaccustomed  to  busy  themselves 
about  continental  politics,  and  remembering  with  bitterness  the  disasters 
and  burdens  of  the  last  war,  the  carnage  of  Landen,  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  the  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  hesitated  about  engaging  in 
another  contest,  and  would  probably  continue  to  hesitate  while  he  continued 
to  live.  He  could  not  live  long.  It  had,  indeed,  often  been  prophesied  that 
his  death  was  at  hand  ;  and  the  prophets  had  hitherto  been  mistaken.  But 
there  was  now  no  possibility  of  mistake.  His  cough  was  more  violent  than 
ever  ;  his  legs  were  swollen  ;  his  eyes,  once  bright  and  clear  as  those  of  a 
falcon,  had  grown  dim  ;  he  who,  on  the  day  of  the  Boyne,  had  been  sixteen 
hours  on  the  backs  of  different  horses,  could  now  with  great  difficulty  creep 
into  his  state  coach.*  The  vigorous  intellect,  and  the  intrepid  spirit,  re- 
mained ;  but  on  the  body  fifty  years  had  done  the  work  of  ninety.  In  a  few 
months  the  vaults  of  Westminster  would  receive  the  emaciated  and  shattered 
frame  which  was  animated  by  the  most  farsighted,  the  most  daring,  the 
most  commanding  of  souls.  In  a  few  months  the  British  throne  would  be 
filled  by  a  woman  whose  understanding  was  well  known  to  be  feeble,  and 
who  was  believed  to  lean  towards  the  party  which  was  averse  from  war.  To 
get  over  those  few  months  without  an  open  and  violent  rupture  should  have 
been  the  first  object  of  the  French  government.  Every  engagement  should 
have  been  punctually  fulfilled  :  every  occasion  of  quarrel  should  have  been 
studiously  avoided.  Nothing  should  have  been  spared  which  could  quiet 
the  alarms  and  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  neighbouring  nations. 

The  House  of  Bourbon  was  so  situated  that  one  year  of  moderation  might 
not  improbably  be  rewarded  by  thirty  years  of  undisputed  ascendency.  Was 
it  possible  the  politic  and  experiencea  Lewis  would  at  such  a  conjuncture 
offer  a  new  and  most  galling  provocation,  not  only  to  William,  whose  ani- 
mosity was  already  as  great  as  it  could  be,  but  to  the  people  whom  William 
had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  inspire  with  animosity  resembling 
his  own  ?  How  often,  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had  it  seemed  that  the 
English  were  thoroughly  weary  of  the  new '  government.  And  how  often 
had  the  detection  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  or  the  approach  of  a  French  armament, 
changed  the  whole  face  of  things.  All  at  once  the  grumbling  had  ceased, 
the  grumblers  had  crowded  to  sign  loyal  addresses  to  the  usurper,  had  formed 
associations  in  support  of  his  authority,  had  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of 
the  militia,  crying  God  save  King  William.  So  it  would  be  now.  Most  of 
those  who  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  him  on  the  question  of  his  Dutch 
guards,  on  the  question  of  his  Irish  grants,  would  be  moved  to  vehement 
resentment  when  they  learned  that  Lewis  had,  in  direct  violation  of  a  treaty, 
determined  to  force  on  England  a  king  of  his  own  religion,  a  king  bred  in 

♦  Poussin  to  Torcy,  ^-g'  ^Toi-     '*  Le  roi  d'Angleterre  tousse  plus  qull  n'a  jamais 

fait,  et  ses  jambes  aont  fort  eniUSes.  Je  le  vis  hier  iiortir  du  pr€che  de  Saint  James.  Je 
le  trouTj  fort  cass^,  les  yeux  ^teints  et  il  eut  beauconp  de  peine  3^  monter  en  carrosse.** 
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his  own  dominions  a  king  who  would  be  mt  Westminster  what  Philip 

at  Madrid,  a  great  feudatory  of  France. 

Tliese  arguments  were  concisely  but  clearly  and  strongly  urged  by  Torcy  m 
a  paper  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  Mieve  that  his  master 
can  have  read  wiiliout  great  misgivings.*  On  one  side  were  the  faith  of 
treaties  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  welfare  of  France,  nay,  the  selfish  interest 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  On  the  other  side  were  the  influence  of  an  artfiil 
woman,  and  the  promptings  of  vanity  which,  we  roust  in  candour  acknowledge, 
was  ennobled  by  a  mixture  of  compassion  and  chivalrous  generosity.  The 
King  determined  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  all  his  ablest 
servants ;  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  applauded  his  decision,  as  they  would 
have  applauded  any  decision  which  he  had  announced.  Nowhere  was  he  re- 
garded with  a  more  timorous,  a  more  slavish,  respect  than  in  his  own  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  again  to  Saint  Germains,  and,  attended  by  a 
splendid  retinue,  entered  James's  bedchamber.  The  dying  man  scarcely 
opened  his  heavy  eyes,  and  then  closed  them  again.  *'  I  have  something,"  said 
Liewis,  "of  great  moment  to  communicate  to  your  Majesty.*'  The  coortiers 
who  filled  the  room  took  this  as  a  signal  to  retire,  and  were  crowding  towards 
the  door,  when  they  were  stopped  by  that  commanding  voice  :  **  Let  nobody 
withdraw.  I  come  to  tell  Your  Majesty  that,  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to 
take  you  from  us,  I  will  be  to  your  son  what  I  have  been  to  you,  and  will 
acknowledge  him  as  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. "  The  English 
exiles  who  were  standing  round  the  couch  fell  on  their  knees.  Some  burst 
into  tears.  Some  poured  forth  praises  and  blessings  with  clamour  such  as  was 
scarcely  becoming  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time.  Some  indistinct  murmurs 
which  James  uttered,  and  which  were  drowned  by  the  noisy  gratitude  of  his 
attendants,  were  interpreted  to  mean  thanks.  But  from  the  most  trustworthy 
accounts  it  appears  that  he  was  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him.  t 

As  soon  as  Lewis  was  again  at  Marli,  he  repeated  to  the  Court  assembled 
there  the  announcement  which  he  had  made  at  .Saint  Germains.  The  whole 
circle  broke  forth  into  exclamations  of  delight  and  admiration.  What  piety  ! 
What  humanity  !  What  magnanimity  !  Nor  was  this  enthusiasm  altogether 
feigned.  For,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  part  of  that  brilliant  crowd, 
nations  were  nothing  and  i)rinces  everything.  What  could  be  more  gene- 
rous more  amiable,  than  to  protect  an  innocent  boy,  who  was  kept  out  of 
his  rightful  inheritance  by  an  ambitious  kinsman  ?  The  fine  gentlemen  and 
fine  ladies  who  talked  thus  forgot  that,  l)esides  the  innocent  lx>y  and  that 
ambitious  kinsman,  five  millions  and  a  half  of  Englishmen  were  concerned, 
who  were  little  disposed  to  consider  themselves  as  the  absolute  property  of 
any  master,  and  who  were  still  less  disposed  to  accept  a  master  chosen  for 
them  by  the  French  King. 

James  lingered  three  days  longer.  He  was  occasionally  sensible  during  a 
few  minutes,  and,  during  one  of  these  lucid  intervals  faintly  expressed  his 
gratitikie  to  Lewis.  On  the  sixteenth  he  died.  His  Queen  retired  that  even- 
ing to  the  nunnery  of  Chaillot,  where  she  could  weep  and  pray  undisturbetl. 
She  left  Saint  (iermains  in  joyous  agitation.  A  herald  made  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  palace  gate,  and,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  King  James  the  Third  of  England  and  Eighth  of  Scotland.  The 
streets,  in  consequence  doubtless  of  orders  from  the  government,  were  illumi- 
nated ;  and  the  townsmen  with  loud  shouts  wished  a  long  reign  to  their 
illustrious  neighbour.  The  poor  lad  received  from  his  ministers,  and  deH- 
vered  back  to  them,  the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  be 
kissed-  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  mock  reign  was  to  bestow  some  mock 
peerages  in  conformity  with  directions  which  he  found  in  his  father's  wilL 

*  Mdmoire  sur  la  proposition  de  reconnoitre  au  prince  des  Galles  le  litre  du  Roi  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne,  Sept.  ^"g,  1701. 

t  By  the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  I  mean  those  of  St  Simon  and  DangeaiL  TIm 
reader  may  compare  their  narrative*  with  the  Life  of  James. 
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Middleton,  who  had  as  yet  no  English  title,  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth. 
Perth,  who  had  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  his  late  master,  both  as  an 
apostate  from  the  Protestant  religion,  and  as  the  author  of  the  last  improve- 
ments on  the  thumb-screw,  took  the  title  of  Duke. 

Meanwhile  the  remains  of  James  were  escorted,  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, by  a  slender  retinue  to  the  Chapel  of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris, 
and  deposited  there  in  the  vain  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  would 
be  laid  with  kingly  pomp  at  Westminster  among  the  graves  of  the  Pianta- 
genets  and  Tudors. 

Three  days  after  these  humble  obsequies  Lewis  visited  Saint  Germains  in 
form.     On  the  morrow  the  visit  was  returned.     The  French  Court  The  Pre- 
was  now  at  Versailles  ;  and  the  Pretender  was  received  there,  in  [JJ^^* 
all  points,  as  his  father  would  have  been,  sate  in  his  fatlier's  arm   •»  ^^iw* 
chair,  took,  as  his  father  had  always  done,  the  right  hand  of  the  great 
monarch,  and  wore  the  long  violet  coloured  mantle  which  was  by  ancient 
usage  the  mourning  garb  of  the  Kings  of  France.    There  was  on  that  day 
a  great  concourse  of  ambassadors  and  envoys ;  but  one  well-known  figure 
was  wanting.     Mancliester  had  sent  off  to  Loo  intelligence  of  the  affront 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  country  and  hb  master,  had  solicited  instruc- 
tions, and  had  determined  that,  till  these  instructions  should  arrive,   he 
would  live  in  strict  seclusion.     He  did  not  think  that  he  should  be  justified 
in  quitting  his  po!rt  without  express  orders  ;  but  his  earnest  hope  was  that 
he  should  be  directed  to  turn  his  back  in  contemptuous  defiance  on  the 
Court  which  had  dared  to  treat  England  as  a  subject  province. 

As  soon  as  the  fault  into  which  Lewis  liad  l^een  hurried  by  pity,  by  the 
desire  of  applause,  and  by  female  influence,  was  complete  and  irreparable, 
he  began  to  feel  serious  uneasiness.  His  ministers  were  directed  to  declare 
everywhere  that  their  master  had  no  intention  of  affronting  the  English 
government,  that  he  had  not  violated  the  Treaty  of  Kyswick,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  violating  it,  that  he  had  merely  meant  to  gratify  an  unfortu- 
nate family  nearly  related  to  himself  by  using  names  and  observing  forms 
which  really  meant  nothing,  and  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  countenance 
any  attempt  to  subvert  the  throne  of  William.  Torcy,  who  had,  a  few  days 
before,  proved  by  iiTefragable  arguments  that  his  master  could  not,  with- 
out a  gross  breach  of  contract,  rccc^ise  the  Pretender,  imagined  that 
sophisms  which  had  not  imposed  on  himself  might  possibly  impose  on  others. 
He  visited  the  English  embassy,  obtained  admittance,  and,  as  was  his  duty, 
did  his  best  to  excuse  the  fatal  act  which  he  had  done  his  best  to  prevent. 
Manchester's  answer  to  this  attempt  at  explanation  was  as  strong  and  plain 
as  it  could  be  in  the  absence  of  precise  instructions.  The  instructions 
speedily  arrived.  The  courier  who  carried  the  news  of  the  recognition  to 
Loo  arrived  there  when  William  was  at  table  with  some  of  his  nobles  and 
some  princes  of  the  German  Empire  who  had  visited  him  in  his  retreat. 
The  King  said  not  a  word  :  but  his  pale  cheek  flushed  :  and  he  pulled  his  hat 
over  his  eyes  to  conceal  the  changes  of  his  countenance.  He  hastened  to  send 
off  several  messengers.  One  carried  a  letter  commanding  Manchester  to  quit 
France  without  taking  leave.  Another  started  for  London  with  a  despatch 
which  directed  the  Lords  Justices  to  send  Poussin  instantly  out  of  England. 

England  was  already  in  a  flame  when  it  was  first  known  there  that  James 
was  dying.  Some  of  his  eager  partisans  formed  plans  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  public  manifestation  of  feeling  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  But  the  insolence  of  Lewis  produced  a  burst  of  public  mdignation 
which  scarcely  any  malecontcnt  had  the  courage  to  face. 

In  the  city  of  London,  indeed,  some  zealots,  who  had  probably  swallowed 
too  many  bumpers  to  their  new  Sovereign,  played  one  of  those  senseless 
pranks  which  were  characteristic  of  their  party.  They  dressed  themselves 
in  coats  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tabards  of  heralds,  rode  through 
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the  streets,  halted  at  some  places,  and  muttered  something  which  nobody 
could  understand.     It  was  at  first  supposed  that  they  were  merely  a  com- 
pany of  prize  fighters  from  Hockley  in  the  Hole  who  had  taken  this  way  of 
advertising  their  performances  with  back  sword,  sword  and  buckler,  and 
single  falchion.    But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  gaudily  dressed  horse- 
men were  proclaiming  James  the  Third.     In  an  instant  the  pageant  was  at 
an  end.     The  mock  kings  at  arms  and  pursuivants  threw  away  their  finery 
and  fled  for  their  lives  in  all  directions,  followed  by  yells  and  showers  oif 
stones.*    Already  the  Common  Council  of  London  had  met,  and  had  voted, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  an  address  expressing  the  highest  resentment 
at  the  insult  which  France  had  offered  to  the  King  and  the  kingdom.     A 
few  hours  after  this  address  had  been  presented  to  the  Regents,  the  Livery 
assembled  to  choose  a  Lord  Mayor.    Duncombe,  the  Tory  candidate,  lately 
the  popular  favourite,  was  rejected,  and  a  Whig  alderman  placed  in  the 
chair.     All  over  the  kingdom,  corporations,  grand  juries,  meetings  of  ma- 
gistrates, meetings  of  freeholders,  were  passing  resolutions  breathing  affec- 
tion to  William  and  defiance  to  Lewis.     It  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
**  London  Gazette  "  from  four  columns  to  twelve  ;  and  even  twelve  were 
too  few  to  hold  the  multitude  of  loyal  and  patriotic  addresses.     In  some  of 
those  addresses  severe  reflections  were  thrown  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
Our  deliverer  had  been  ungratefully  requited,  thwarted,  mortified,  denied 
the  means  of  making  the  country  respected  and  feared  by  neighbouring 
states.     The  factious  wrangling,  the  penny  wise  economy,  of  three  dis- 
graceful years  had  produced  the  effect  which  might  have  been  expected.  His 
Majesty  would  never  have  been  so  grossly  aff"ronted  abroad,  if  he  had  not 
first  been  affronted  at  home.     But  the  eyes  of  his  people  were  opened.  He 
had  only  to  appeal  from  the  representatives  to  the  constituents  ;  and  he 
would  find  that  the  nation  was  still  sound  at  heart. 

Poussin  had  been  directed  to  offer  to  the  Lords  Justices  explanations 
similar  to  those  with  which  Torcy  had  attempted  to  api^ease  Manchester.  A 
memorial  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Vernon  :  but  Vernon 
refused  to  look  at  it.  Soon  a  courier  arrived  from  Loo  with  the  letter  in 
which  William  directed  his  vicegerents  to  send  the  French  agent  out  of  the 
kingdom.  An  officer  of  the  royal  household  was  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  order.  He  repaired  to  Poussin*s  lodgings  :  but  Poussin  was  not  at 
home  :  he  was  supping  at  the  Blue  Posts,  a  tavern  much  frequented  by 
Jacobites,  the  very  tavern  indeed  at  which  Chamock  and  his  gang  had 
breakfasted  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  murderous  ambuscade  of  Tumham 
CJreen.  To  this  house  the  messenger  went  ;  and  there  he  found  Pous- 
sin at  table  with  three  of  the  most  virulent  Tory  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Tredenham,  who  returned  himself  for  St  Mawes  ;  Hammond, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  high  churchmen  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  ;  and  Davenant,  who  had  recently,  at  Poussin's  suggestion, 
been  rewarded  by  Lewis  for  some  savage  invectives  against  the  Whigs  with 
a  diamond  ring  worth  three  thousand  pistoles.  This  supper  party  was, 
during  some  weeks,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  The  exultation  of  the 
Whigs  was  boundless.  These  then  were  the  true  English  patriots,  the  men 
who  could  not  endure  a  foreigner,  the  men  who  would  not  suffer  His  Majesty 
to  bestow  a  moderate  reward  on  the  foreigners  who  had  stormed  Athlone, 
and  turned  the  flank  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Aghrim.  It  now  appeared  they 
could  be  on  excellent  terms  with  a  foreigner,  provided  only  that  he  was 
the  emissary  of  a  tyrant  hostile  to  the  liberty,  the  independence,  and  tlie 
religion  of  their  country.  The  Tories,  vexed  and  abashed,  heartily  wished 
that,  on  that  unlucky  day,  their  friends  had  been  supping  somewhere  else. 
Even  the  bronze  of  Davenant's  forehead  was  not  proof  to  the  general  reproach. 
He  defended  himself  by  pretending  that  Poussin,  with  whom  he  had  passed 

•  Lettrc-.  Hihtoriques,  Mois  dc  Kovenibre.  1701. 
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whole  days,  who  had  corrected  his  scurrilous  pamphlets,  and  who  had  paid 
him  his  shameful  wages,  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  that  the  meeting  at  the 
Blue  Posts  was  purely  accidental.  If  his  word  was  doubted,  he  was  willing 
to  repeat  his  assertion  on  oath.  The  public,  however,  which  had  formed  a 
very  correct  notion  of  his  character,  thought  that  his  word  was  worth  as 
much  as  his  oath,  and  that  his  oath  was  worth  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  William  was  impatiently  expected.  From  Loo  he 
had  gone  to  Breda,  where  he  had  passed  some  time  m  reviewing  Return  of 
his  troops,  and  in  conferring  with  Marlborough  and  Heinsius.  He  ****  *^"»*f- 
had  hop«d  to  be  in  England  early  in  October.  But  adverse  winds  detained  him 
three  weeks  at  the  Hague.  At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of 
November,  it  was  known  in  London  that  he  had  landed  early  that  morning  at 
Margate.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  welcoming  him  to  hb  capital' 
on  the  following  day,  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  his  landing  in  Devon- 
shire. But  a  journey  across  the  bridge,  and  along  Comhill  and  Cheapside, 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  would  have  been  too  great  an  effort  for  his  en- 
feebled frame.  He  accordingly  slept  at  Greenwich,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Hampton  Court  without  entering  London.  His  return  was,  however,  cele- 
brated by  the  populace  with  every  sign  of  joy  and  attachment.  The  bonfires 
blazed,  and  the  gunpowder  roared,  all  night.  In  every  parish  from  Mile  End 
to  Saint  James's  was  to  be  seen  enthroned  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  Pro- 
testant porters  a  pope,  gorgeous  in  robes  of  tinsel  and  triple  crown  of 
pasteboard  ;  and  close  to  the  ear  of  His  Holmess  stood  a  devil  with  horns, 
cloven  hoof,  and  a  snaky  tail. 

Even  in  his  country  house  the  King  could  find  no  refuge  from  the  im- 
portunate loyalty  of  his  people.  Deputations  from  cities,  counties,  universities, 
besieged  him  all  day.  He  was,  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  quite  exhausted  by  the 
labour  of  hearing  harangues  and  returning  answers.  The  whole  kingdom 
meanwhile  was  looking  anxiously  towards  Hampton  Court.  Most  of  the 
ministers  were  assembled  there.  The  most  eminent  men  of  the  party  which 
was  out  of  power  had  repaired  thither,  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  sovereign, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  return.  It  was  remarked  that  Somers  and 
Halifax,  so  malignantly  persecuted  a  few  months  ago  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  received  with  such  marks  of  esteem  and  kindness  as  William 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  vouchsafing  to  his  English  courtiers.  The  lower 
ranks  of  both  the  great  factions  were  violently  agitated.  The  Whigs,  lately 
vanquished  and  dispirited,  were  full  of  hope  and  ardour.  The  Tories,  lately 
triumphant  and  secure,  were  exasperated  and  alarmed.  Both  Whigs  and 
Tories  waited  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  decision  of  one  momentous  and 
pressing  question.  Would  there  be  a  dissolution?  On  the  seventh  of 
November  the  King  propounded  that  question  to  his  Privy  Council.  It  was 
rumoured,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  Jersey,  Wright,  and  Hedges  advised 
him  to  keep  the  existing  Parliament.  But  they  were  not  men  whose  opinion 
was  likely  to  have  much  weight  with  him  ;  and  Rochester,  whose  opinion 
might  have  had  some  weight,  had  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  Viceroyalty 
just  before  the  death  of  James,  and  was  still  at  Dublin.  William,  however, 
had,  as  he  owned  to  Heinsius,  some  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  a  general  election  would  give  him  a  better  House  of 
Commons  :  but  a  general  election  would  cause  delay  ;  and  delay  might  cause 
much  mischief.  After  balancing  these  considerations,  during  some  hours, 
he  determined  to  dissolve. 

The  writs  were  sent  out  with  all  expedition  ;  and  in  three  days  the  whole 
kingdom  was  up.    Never — such  was  the  intelligence  sent  from  die  General 
Dutch  embassy  to  the  Hague — had  there  been  more  intriguing,  more  «*«ction. 
canvassing,  more  virulence  of  party  feeling.     It  was  in  the  capital  that  the 
first  great  contests  took  place.     The  decisions  of  the  Metropolitan  consti« 
tuent  bodies  were  impatiently  expected  as  augunes  of  t)i^  general  result. 

voh.  u  \^ 
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All  the  pens  of  Grub  Street,  all  the  presses  of  Little  Britain,  were  hard  at 
work.  Handbills  for  and  against  every  candidate  were  sent  to  every  voter. 
The  popular  slogans  on  both  sides  were  indefatigably  repeated.  Presby- 
terian, Papist,  Tool  of  Holland,  Pensioner  of  France,  were  the  appellations 
interchanged  between  the  contending  factions.  The  Whig  cry  was  that  the 
Tory  members  of  the  last  two  Pariiaments  had,  from  a  malignant  desire  to 
mortify  the  King,  left  the  kingdom  exposed  to  danger  and  insult,  had  un- 
constitutionally encroached  both  on  the  legislative  and  on  the  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  House  of  Lords,  had  turned  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  new 
Star  Chamber,  had  used  as  instruments  of  capricious  tyranny  those  privileges 
which  ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  defence  of  freedom,  luul  perse- 
cuted, without  regard  to  law,  to  natural  justice,  or  to  decorum,  the  great 
Commander  who  had  saved  the  state  at  La  Hogue,  the  great  Financier  who 
had  restored  the  currency  and  re-established  public  credit,  the  great  Judge 
whom  all  persons  not  blinded  by  prejudice  acknowledged  to  be,  in  virtue, 
in  prudence,  in  learning  and  eloquence,  the  first  of  living  English  jurists 
and  statesmen.  The  Tories  answered  that  they  had  been  only  too  moderate, 
(mly  too  merciful ;  that  they  had  used  the  Speaker's  warrant  and  the  power 
of  tacking  only  too  sparingly  ;  and  that,  if  they  ever  again  had  a  majority, 
the  three  Whig  leaders  who  now  imagined  themselves  secure  should  be  im- 
peached, not  for  high  misdemeanours,  but  for  high  treason.  It  soon  appeared 
ihat  the^e  threats  were  not  likely  to  be  very  sj>eedily  executed.  Four  Whig 
and  four  Tory  candidates  contested  the  City  of  London.  The  show  of  hands 
was  for  the  Whigs.  A  poll  was  demanded  ;  and  tlie  Whigs  jjolled  nearly 
two  votes  to  one.  Sir  John  Levison  Gower,  who  was  supposed  to  have  in- 
gratiated himself  witli  the  whole  bcxiy  of  shopkeepers  by  some  parts  of  his 
parliamentary  conduct,  was  ])ut  up  for  Westminster  on  the  Tory  interest ;  and 
the  electors  were  reminded  by  puffs  in  the  newspapers  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  trade.  But  the  dread  of  the  French  King,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pretender  prevailed  ;  and  Sir  John  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  fx»ll. 
Southwark  not  only  relumed  Whigs,  but  gave  them  instructions  of  the  most 
Whiggish  character. 

In  the  country,  parties  were  more  nearly  Ixilanced  than  in  the  capital 
Vet  the  news  from  every  quarter  was  that  the  Whigs  had  recovered  part  at 
least  of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost.  Wharton  had  r^ained  his  ascen- 
dency in  Buckinghamshire.  Musgrave  was  rejected  by  Westmoreland. 
Nothing  did  more  harm  lo  the  Tory  candidates  than  the  story  of  Poussin's 
farewell  supi>er.  We  learn  fixMn  their  own  acrimonious  invectives  that  the 
unlucky  discovery  of  the  three  members  of  Parliament  at  the  Blue  Posts 
cost  thirty  honest  gentlemen  their  seats.  One  of  the  criminals,  Trcdenhani, 
esca|)ed  with  impunity.  For  the  dominion  of  his  family  over  the  borough 
of  St  Mawes  was  absolute  even  to  a  proverb.  The  other  two  had  the  fate 
which  they  deservetl.  Davenant  ceased  to  sit  for  liedwin.  Hammond, 
who  had  lately  sttxxl  high  in  the  favour  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was 
defeated  by  a  great  majority,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  glory  of  the  Whig 
party,  Isaac  Newton. 

There  was  one  district  lo  which  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
turned  witli  anxious  interest,  (iloucestershire.  Would  the  patriotic  and 
highs]iiritcd  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  that  great  county  again  confide  their 
dearest  interests  to  the  Impudent  Scandal  of  parliaments,  the  renegade,  the 
slanderer,  the  mountebank,  who  had  been,  during  thirteen  years,  railing 
at  his  belters  of  every  party  with  a  spite  restrained  by  nothing  but  the 
craven  fear  of  corporal  chastisement,  and  who  had  in  the  last  Parliament 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  abject  court  which  he  hatl  paid  to  Lewis 
and  by  the  imixirtinence  with  which  he  had  spoken  o(  William  ? 

The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  national  affair.  I'ormanteaus  full 
of  pamphlets  and  broadsvdev.  vrwe  ?«tvt.  dow  i\  from  I.A»ndon.    tveiy  freeholder 
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in  the  county  had  several  tracts  left  at  his  door.  In  every  market-place,  on  the 
market  day,  |>apers  about  the  brazen  forehead,  the  viperous  tongue,  and  the 
white  liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the  French  King's  buffoon,  flew  about  like  flakes 
in  a  snow  storm.  Clowns  from  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  the  forest  of  Dean, 
who  had  votes,  but  who  did  not  know  their  letters,  were  invited  to  hear  these 
satires  read,  and  were  asked  whether  they  were  prepared  to  endure  the  two 
great  evils  which  were  then  considered  by  the  common  people  of  England  as 
the  inseparable  concomitants  of  despotism,  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  live 
on  frogs.  The  dissenting  preachers  and  the  clothiers  were  peculiarly  zealous. 
For  Howe  was  considered  as  the  enemy  both  of  conventicles  and  of  factories. 
Outvoters  were  brought  up  to  Gloucester  in  extraordinary  numbers.  In  the 
City  of  London  the  traders  who  frequented  Blackwell  Hall,  then  the  great 
emporium  for  woollen  goods,  canvassed  actively  on  the  Whig  side. 

\_Here  the  revised  part  ends. — Editor.] 

Meanwhile  reports  about  the  state  of  the  King's  health  were  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  alarming.  His  medical  advisers,  both  Death  of 
English  and  Dutch,  were  at  the  end  of  their  resources.  He  had  ccni-  ^»'^»n'. 
suited  by  letter  all  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  he  was 
apprehensive  that  they  might  return  nattering  answers  if  they  knew  who  he 
was,  he  had  written  under  feigned  names.  To  Fagon  he  had  described 
himself  as  a  parish  priest.  Fagon  replied,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  such 
symptoms  could  have  only  one  meaning,  and  that  the  only  advice  which  he 
had  to  give  to  the  sick  man  was  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  Having 
obtained  this  plain  answer,  William  consulted  Fagon  again  without  disguise, 
and  obtained  some  prescriptions  which  were  thought  to  have  a  little  re- 
tarded the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour.  But  the  great  King's  days  were 
numbered.  Headaches  and  shivering  fits  returned  on  him  almost  daily. 
He  still  rode  and  even  hunted  ;  but  he  had  no  longer  that  firm  seat  or  that 
perfect  command  of  the  bridle  for  which  he  had  once  been  renowned. 
Still  all  his  care  was  for  the  future.  The  filial  respect  and  tenderness  of 
Albemarle  had  been  almost  a  necessary  of  life  to  him.  But  it  was  of  im- 
portance that  Heinsius  should  be  fully  informed  both  as  to  the  whole  plan 
of  the  next  camj)aign  and  as  to  the  state  of  the  preparations.  Albemarle 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  King's  views  on  these  subjects.  He  was  there- 
fore sent  to  the  Hague.  Heinsius  was  at  that  time  sufiering  from  indis- 
position, which  was  indeed  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  maladies  under 
which  William  was  sinking.  But  in  the  nature  of  William  there  was  none 
of  that  selfishness  which  is  the  too  common  vice  of  invalids.  On  the 
twentieth  of  Febniary  he  sent  to  Heinsius  a  letter  in  which  he  did  not  even 
allude  to  his  own  suflTerings  and  infirmities.  "I  am,"  he  said,  "infinitely 
concerned  to  learn  that  your  health  is  not  yet  quite  re-established.  May  God 
be  ])leased  to  grant  you  a  speedy  recovery.  I  am  unalterably  your  good 
friend,  William."     Those  were  the  last  lines  of  that  long  correspondence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  Febniary  William  was  ambling  on  a  favourite  horse, 
name<l  Sorrel,  through  the  park  of  Hampton  Court.  He  urged  his  horse 
to  strike  into  a  gallop  just  at  the  spot  where  a  mole  had  been  at  work.  Sorrel 
jjtumbled  on  the  mole-hill,  and  went  down  on  his  knees.  The  King  fell  off", 
and  broke  his  collar  bone.  The  bone  was  set ;  and  he  returned  to  Kensing- 
ton in  his  coach.  The  jolting  of  the  rough  roads  of  that  time  made  it  neces- 
.sary  to  reduce  the  fracture  again.  To  a  young  and  vigorous  man  such  an  acci- 
dent would  have  been  a  trifle.  But  the  frame  of  William  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  even  the  slightest  shock.  He  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and  grieved, 
with  a  grief  such  as  only  noble  spirits  feel,  to  think  that  he  must  leave  his  work 
but  half  finished.  It  was  possible  that  he  might  still  live  until  one  of  his  plans 
should  be  carried  into  execution.  He  had  long  known  that  the  relation  in 
which  England  and  Scotland  stood  to  each  other  was  at  best  precarious, 
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and  often  unfriendly,  and  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  in  an  estimate 
of  the  British  power,  the  resources  of  the  smaller  country  ought  not  to  be 
deducted  from  those  of  the  larger.     Recent  events  had  proved  that,  without 
doubt,  the  two  kingdoms  could  not  possibly  continue  for  another  year  to  be 
on  the  terms  on  which  they  had  been  during  the  preceding  century,  and 
that  there  must  be  between  them  either  absolute  union  or  deadly  enmity. 
Their  enmity  would  bring  frightful  calamities,  not  on  themselves  ailone,  but 
on  all  the  civilised  world.     Their  union  would  be  the  best  security  for  the 
prosperity  of  both,  for  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  island,  for  the  just 
balance  of  power  among  European  states,  and  for  the  immunities  of  all 
Protestant  countries.    On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February  the  Commons 
listened  with  uncovered  heads  to  the  last  message  that  bore  'William*s  sign 
manual.     An  unhappy  accident,  he  told  them,  had  forced  him  to  make  to 
them  in  writing  a  communication  which  he  would  gladly  have  made  from 
the  throne.     He  had,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  expressed  his  desire  to 
see  an  union  accomplished  between  England  and  Scotland.     lie  was  con- 
vinced that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  both. 
He  should  think  it  his  peculiar  felicity  if,  before  the  close  of  his  reign,  some 
happy  expedient  could  be  devised  for  making  the  two  kingdoms  one  ;  and 
he,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  recommended  the  question  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Houses.     It  was  resolved  that  the  message  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Saturday,  the  seventh  of  March. 

But  on  the  first  of  March  humours  of  menacing  appearance  showed  them- 
selves in  the  King's  knee.  On  the  fourth  of  Marcn  he  was  attacked  by 
fever  ;  on  the  fifth  his  strength  failed  greatly  ;  and  on  the  sixth  he  was 
scarcely  kept  alive  by  cordials.  The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money  bill  were 
awaiting  his  assent.  That  assent  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  give 
in  person.  He  therefore  ordered  a  commission  to  be  prepared  for  his  signa- 
ture. His  hand  was  now  too  weak  to  form  the  letters  of  his  name,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  a  stamp  should  be  prepared.  On  the  seventh  of  March 
the  stamp  was  ready.  The  Lord  Keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  parliament 
came,  according  to  usage,  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  commission.  But 
they  were  detained  some  hours  in  the  antechamber  while  he  was  in  one  of 
the  paroxysms  of  his  malady.  Meanwhile  the  Houses  were  sitting.  It  was 
Saturday,  the  seventh,  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  union  with  Scotland.  But  that  sub- 
ject was  not  mentioned.  It  was  known  that  the  King  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live  ;  and  the  members  asketl  each  other  anxiously  whether  it  was  likely 
that  the  Abjuration  and  money  bills  would  be  passed  before  he  died.  After 
sitting  long  in  the  expectation  of  a  message,  the  Commons  adjourned  till  six 
in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  William  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently 
to  put  the  stamp  on  the  parchment  which  authorised  his  commissioners  to 
act  for  him.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Houses  had  assembled,  Black  Rod 
knocked.  The  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Ix>rds ;  the 
commission  was  read,  the  Abjuration  Bill  and  the  Malt  Bill  became  laws, 
and  both  Houses  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following 
day.  The  following  day  was  Sunday.  But  there  was  little  chance  that 
William  would  live  through  the  night.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that,  within  the  shortest  possible  time  after  his  decease,  the  successor  desig- 
nated by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Succession  should  receive  the 
homage  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  and  be  publicly  proclaimed  in  the 
Council :  and  the  most  rigid  Pharisee  in  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Manners  could  hardly  deny  that  it  was  lawful  to  save  the  state,  even  on  the 
Sabbath. 

The  King  meanwhile  was  sinking  fast.  Albemarle  had  arrived  at  Ken- 
sington from  the  Hague,  exhausted  by  rapid  travelling.  His  master  kindlv 
bade  him  go  to  re^t  for  some  hours,  and  then  summoi>ed  hm  to  make  hia 
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report.  That  report  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  States  General  were 
in  the  best  temper ;  the  troops,  the  provisions,  and  the  magazines  were  in  the 
best  order.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  an  early  campaign.  William 
received  the  intelligence  Mrith  the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work  was  done. 
He  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  his  danger.  "  I  am  fast  draA^ing,"  he  said,  ''to 
my  end.'*  His  end  was  worthy  of  his  life.  His  intellect  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment clouded.  His  fortitude  was  the  more  admirable  because  he  was  not 
willing  to  die.  He  had  very  lately  said  to  one  of  those  whom  he  most 
loved  :  **  You  know  that  I  never  feared  death ;  there  have  been  times  when  I 
should  have  wished  it ;  but,  now  that  this  great  new  prospect  is  openmg  be- 
fore me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a  little  longer."  Yet  no  weakness,  no  queru- 
lousness,  disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that  noble  career.  To  the  physicians 
the  King  returned  his  thanks  graciously  and  gently.  "  I  know  that  you 
have  done  all  that  skill  and  learning  could  do  for  me  :  but  the  case  b  beyond 
your  art ;  and  I  submit.**  From  the  words  which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to 
be  frequently  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  Burnet  and  Tenison  remained  many 
hours  in  the  sick-room.  He  professed  to  them  his  firm  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  their  hands  with 
great  seriousness.  The  ante-chambers  were  crowded  all  night  with  lorils 
and  privy  councilors.  He  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  called  in,  and  ex- 
erted himself  to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind  and  cheerful  words. 
Among  the  English  who  were  admitted  to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire  and 
Ormond.  But  there  were  in  the  crowd  those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman 
could  feel,  friends  of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him,  and  to  whom  he 
had  been  true,  through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ;  who  had  served  him  with 
unalterable  fidelity  when  his  Secretaries  of  State,  his  Treasury  and  his  Ad^ 
miralty  had  betrayed  him  ;  who  had  never  on  any  field  of  battle,  or  in  an 
atmosphere  tainted  with  loathsome  and  deadly  disease,  shrunk  from  placing 
their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  his,  and  whose  truth  he  had  at  the  cost 
of  his  own  popularity  rewarded  with  bounteous  munificence.  He  strained 
his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auverquerque  for  the  affectionate  and  loyal  services 
of  thirty  years.  To  Albemarle  he  gave  the  kejrs  of  his  closet,  and  of  his  pri- 
vate drawers.  "You  know,'*  he  said,  "what  to  do  with  them.**  By  this 
time  he  could  scarcely  respire.  **  Can  this,'*  he  said  to  the  physicians,  **  last 
long?"  He  was  told  that  the  end  was  approaching.  He  swallowed  a 
cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinck.  Those  were  his  last  articulate  words. 
Bentinck  instantly  came  to  the  bedside,  bent  down,  and  placed  his  ear  close 
to  the  King's  mouth.  The  lips  of  the  dying  man  moved  :  but  nothing  could 
l)e  heard.  The  King  took  the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend  and  pressed  it  ten- 
derly to  his  heart.  In  that  moment,  no  doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  slight 
passing  cloud  over  their  long  and  pure  friendship  was  forgotten.  It  was  now 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  gasped 
for  breath.  The  bishops  knelt  down  and  read  the  commendatory  prayer. 
When  it  ended  William  was  no  more. 

When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  vras  foimd  that  he  wore  next  to  his 
skin  a  small  piece  of  black  silk  riband.  The  lords  in  waiting  ordered  it  to 
be  taken  off.     It  contained  a  gold  rin;;  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary. 
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Arlington,  Henry  Bennet,  Lord,  i.  104.  His 
official  gains,  153. 

Arminian  controvcr!;y,  i.  40. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas  ;  execution  of,  ii.  1^9. 

Arnold,  Michael,  a  juryman  in  the  trial  of  tne 
bishops,  i.  513.    Holds  out  for  a  conviction, 

Arran,  Earl  of,  i.  637.  [5x6. 

Articles,  Lords  of,  L  387,  388. 

Arundel,  Eari  of,  i.  165. 

Arundel!,  Lord,  of  Wardour,  L  351.  Made  a 
Privy  Councillor,37o.  Lord  Pnvy  Seal,40^. 

Ashley,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  Lord  :  his 
maiden  speech,  ii.  553,  554,  note.  His 
"  Characteristics,"  554. 

Ashley.     See  Shaftesbury. 

Ashton,  John,  Jacobite  agent,  ii.  2^7.  Ar- 
rested, 239.     His  trial  and  execution.  3^9. 

•*  Association,  The  ;"  instituted  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  assassination  plot,  ii.  565. 
Debate  in  the  Lords  upon,  573.  Its  signa* 
ture  throughout  the  country,  573,  574. 

Astry,   Sir  Samuel,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,   i. 

511.517- 

Athanasian  Creed,  question  of,  ii.  113,  114. 

Achtone,  importance  and  situation  of,  ii.  379. 
Siege'of,  279,  380.  Taken  by  the  English, 
381,  382. 

Athlone,  Earl  of  (General  Ginkell),  reduces 
the  Scotch  mutineers  to  .surrender,  i.  676. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  ii.  188.  Com- 
mander of  William  III.'s  forces  in  Ireland, 
a74.  Takes  the  field,  379.  Reduces  Bally- 
more.  279  Besieges  Athlone,  379.  Takes 
the  town,  282.  Advances  in  pursuit  of  Saint 
Ruth,   284.     Attacks  the  Irish  at  Aghrim, 
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384.  Gains  a  complete  victwy,  98s.  Takes 
Galway,  a86.  Bombards  Limerick  :  takes 
the  camp  of  the  Irish  cavalry,  387.  a88. 
Takes  the  fort  on  Thomond  Bridge,  »88. 
Refuses  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Irish. 

390.  Offers  conditions :  which  are  ac 
cepted,  991.     His  dispute  with  Sarsfield, 

391.  Created  Earl  of  Athlone :  Presides 
at  the  courtmartial  on  Grandval,  -yjo.    Sur- 

r rises  Givet,  ii.  578.  Grant  iiS  forfeited 
rish  lands  to,  75^. 

Athol,  territory  of,  li.  53.     War  in.  55. 

Athol,  John  Murray,  Marquess  of;  opposes 
Argyle,  i.  367.  Devastates  ArKyleshire, 
377,378.  Leader  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites 
ii.  14.  His  proceedings  in  the  Convention, 
31.  His  power,  and  weak  character,  53. 
Leaves  Scotland,  5^ 

Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  Chief  Baron,  i.  666. 

Attainder,  the  Great  Act  of,  L  761-763. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  i.  381. 

Augsburg,  Treaty  of,  l  a2\, 

Aurungzebe,  ii.  303.  His  quarrel  with  the 
East  India  Company,  307. 

Austin,  Thomas,  a  juryman  in  the  bishops' 
trial,  i.  516. 

Austria,  conduct  of,  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions of  1697,  ii.  633,  63^ 

Auverquerque,  Master  of^the  Horse  to  Wil- 
liamlll.,  i.  667.  At  Limerick,  ii.no.  His 
gallant  conduct  at  Steinkirk,  377.  At  the 
death-bed  of  William  III.,  773. 

Avaux,  Count  of,  French  envoy  at  the  Hague, 
i.  418,  540.  His  representations  to  Lcwi^ 
XIV.,    541.     His  warnings   to  James    II. 

548.  His  audience  of  the  States  General, 

549.  Advises  a  French  invasion  of  Holland. 

550.  His  character,  738.  Chosen  to  accom- 
j  pany  James  to  Ireland,  738.  His  observa> 
I      tions  on  Ireland.    740.      His   policy,    744- 

Accompanies  James  into  Ulster,  745.  Re- 
turns to  Dublin,  747.  His  advice  to  James, 
760.  Assists  the  violent  Irish  j>arty,  763. 
Supports  Rosen  in  his  barbarities,  768.  Ad- 
vises a  massacre  of  Protesuints  in  Ireland, 
ii.  8^  His  report  of  the  Irish  soldiers,  85. 
Advises  James  to  enforce  discipline,  166, 
167.  Recalled  to  France,  168.  His  low 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  376,  note. 
AylofTe,  John,  i.  257.     His  execution.  277. 

BACON,  Lord,  his  philosophy,  i.  198. 
Badminton,   the    Duke   of   Beaufort's 
household  at,  i.   280.     Visit  of  James  1 1, 
to,  i.  471.     Visit  of  William  III.,  it  214. 

Baker,  Major  Henry,  takes  up  the  defence 
of  Londonderry,  i-  749.  Chosen  militar)' 
governor,  751.     Dies  of  fever,  767. 

Balcarras,  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  ii.  13.  His 
commission  from  James  II.,  12.  His  inter- 
^'iew  with  William  III.,  13.  Arrives  at 
Edinbnr|;h,  13.  His  proceedings  in  the 
Convention,  16.  Arrested,  41.  Takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  319.  His 
resentment  against  Montgomery,  933. 

Balfour's  regiment,  ii.  55. 

Ballymore,  taken  by  Gtnkell,  ii.  379L 

Bandon,  muster  of  Protestants  at,  i.  733. 
Reduced  by  General  Macarthy,  734. 

Bank  of  England.     See  Englanu,  Bank  of. 

Banking,  origin  of,  ii.  479.  Proposals  for  a 
National  Bank,  480. 
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Rantry  Bay,  action  in,  L  754. 

Baptists,  i.  703. 

Barbary,  horses  from,  i.  154. 

Barbesieux,  Marquess  of ;  his  frivolity,  ii. 
346.  Arranges  the  plan  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  William  III.,  378. 

Barcelona,  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  629. 

Barclay,  Sir  George,  heads  the  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  William  III.,  ii.  556.  His 
commission  from  James  II.,  556.  Arrives 
in  London  :  his  disguises,  557.  His  deal- 
m%%  with  Chamock  and  Park3ms,  557.  His 
"Janissaries,"  558.  Plan  of  attack,  558, 
559.     Escapes  to  France,  566. 

Barclay,  Robert,  the  Quaker,  ii.  253.       [8a. 

Barebone's  Parliament,  L  48.     Ordinance  of, 

Barillon.  French  ambassador;  his  intrigues 
with  the  Country  party,  i.  iia.  His  part 
in  procuring  a  Romish  priest  to  comess 
Charles  II.,  axa,  213.  His  letter  to  Lewis 
XIV..  227,  note.  Tries  to  embroil  James 
II.  with  Parliament*  338.  His  report  of 
Mordaunfs  speech,  344,  note.  Assists  the 
Roman  Catholic  faction  in  the  Court,  353. 
His  account  of  England  (1686),  382.  His 
interview  with  Rochester,  402.  Informs 
Lewis  XI V.  of  James  II. 's  intention  towards 
the  Dissenters,  429.  Sees  the  true  temper 
of  the  country,  471.  Advises  the  bringing 
over  of  Irish  troops,  536.  Deluded  by  Sun- 
derland. 548  His  house  visited  by  rioters, 
602.  Ordered  by  William  III.  to  leave 
England.  618.  Passed  over  by  Lewis  XIV. 
in  the  choice  of  an  envoy  to  Ireland,  737. 

Barnardistone,  Sir  Samuel,  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  an  Exclusionist,  vl 
305.     Retires  from  the  direction,  306. 

Barnstaple,  The  corporation  of,  resists  the 
Regulators,  i.  494. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  i.  162. 

Bart,  John,  a  French  Privateer,  ii  382. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Jacobite  farce  represented 
at,  in  1693,  ii.  446. 

Batcman,  trial  and  execution  of,  i.  327. 

Bates,  a  dissenting  minister,  i.  498. 

Bates,  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  ii-  510,  511. 

Bath,  i.  X70. 

Bath.  John  Granville,  Earl  of;  at  Charies 
1 1,  s  death-bed,  i.  213.  Attempts  to  influ- 
ence the  \yestem  counties  for  James  II., 
i.  489.     His  adhesion  to  William  III.,  578. 

Battiscombc,  Christopher,  executed,  L  316. 

Buvaria,  Elector  of,  u.  2^2.  Made  Governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  37a 

Bavaria,  Francis  Joseph,  Prince  of ;  grounds 
of  hi«  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  iL  679. 
Designated  by  Charles  II.  as  his  successor, 
G99      His  death,  ^za- 

Baxter,  Richard ;  his  political  works  burned 
at  Oxford,  i.  13^ ;  His  moderation,  239. 
Proceedings  against ;  Jeffrey's  behaviour 
to,  340,  241.  His  conviction  and  sentence* 
241.  Liberated  :  refuses  to  be  a  tool  of  the 
Court,  437.  Takes  the  lead  in  the  coalition 
of  Dissenters  with  the  Church,  498,  502. 
Complies  with  the  Toleration  Act,  699^ 

Beachy  Head,  battle  of,  ii.  x8o. 

Bearbaiting,  i.  80. 

Be.tufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of,  L  980. 
Commands  in  Bristol  against  Monmouth. 
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291.     His    failure  to    obtain  support    for 
James  II.^s  policy,  489.     Takes  Lovelace 
prisoner,  572.  Submits  to  William  III.,  671. 
Entertains  William  at  Badminton,  ii.  21  a. 

Beaumont,  LieuL-Col.,  protests  against  the 
admission  of  Irish  recruits,  L  539.  At  the 
Boyne,  ii.  188. 

Becket :  cause  of  his  popularity,  L  Z2. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  i.  451.  Raised  to  the  duke- 
dom, ii.  487. 

Bedford  House,  i.  174.  [334. 

Bedfordshire,  contested  election  for  (1685),  L 

Bedloe,  witness  in  the  Popish  Plot,  L  X17. 
His  death,  235. 

Beer,  consumption  of,  i.  157. 

Belfast,  ii.  183. 

Belhaven,  Lord,  ii.  55.  His  support  of  Pater* 
son's  Darien  scheme,  730-732. 

Bellamont,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of;  appointed 
Governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
ii.  745.  His  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  piracy  in  the  Indian  seas,  7^6.  Employs 
William  Kidd,  746 ;  arrests  him  at  New 
York,  747. 

Bellasyse,  John,  Lord,  a  moderate  Roman 
Catholic  1.  351.  Made  a  Privy  Councillor 
b^  James  II.,  370.  Made  First  Lord  of  the 
Ireasury,  ^05. 

Bellefonds,  Marshal,  appointed  to  command 
the  French  invasion  ot  England,  ii.  347. 

Bentinck,  William.     See  Portland. 

Berkeley,  Earl  of,  commands  the  squadron 
against  Brest,  iL  488.  His  operations  in 
the  Channel,  532. 

Berkeley,  Lady  Henrietta,  i.  258. 

Bernardi,  Major  ^ohn  ;  his  share  in  the  assas* 
sination  plot,  ii.  558.     Arrested,  564. 

Berry,  Lieut -Colonel,  sent  to  support  the 
Enniskilleners,  i.  774.  His  action  with 
Anthony  Hamilton.  774. 

Berwick,  James  Fit2James,  Duke  of:  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  i.  490.  His  at- 
tempt to  enlist  Irish  recruits,  539.  Accom- 
panies James  II.  in  his  flight  from  Roches- 
ter, 618.  Attends  James  to  Ireland,  737. 
His  affair  with  the  Enniskilleners.  7^3. 
Remains  in  Ireland  as  commander-in-cmo^ 
ii.  214.  Weakness  of  his  government  at 
Limerick,  276.  Recalled  to  France,  277. 
At  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  ;}76.      Taken 

f>risoner  at  Landen ;  his  meeting  with  Wi^ 
iam,  438.  Heads  a  plot  for  a  Jacobite 
insurrection,  556.  Proceeds  to  London, 
557.  Failure  of  his  plot,  560.  His  privity 
to  the  assassination  plot,  560.  Returns  to 
France ;  his  interview  with  Lewis  XIV., 
561.  His  removal  from  Paris  demanded 
on  the  ground  of  his  connection  with  the 
assassination  plot,  675. 

Beveridge,  William,  L  162.  A  member  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  ii.  113.  His 
sermon  before  convocation,  xax.  Receives 
the  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;  his  irresolution,  36a 

Bible,  cost  of  (x4th  century),  L  33. 

Billop,  arrests  Jacobiv:  emissaries  in  the 
Thames,  ii.  239.'. 

Birch,  Colonel  John ;  his  origin,  i.  633.  His 
speech  for  declaring  the  Convention  a  Par- 
liament, 671.  His  advice  in  the  matter  of 
the  Scotch  mutineers,  675.  Urges  sendiiig 
relief  to  Londonderry,  705. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

Birmingham,  i.  i68. 

Birroinghams ;  a  nickname  of  Whig  leaders, 
i.  126,  168. 

Bishopfi,  the  Seven,  consultation  of,  at  Lam* 
beth,  i.  49^  Their  petition  to  James  IL, 
50a  Their  examination  before  the  Privy 
Council,  504.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  505. 
Brought  before  the  King's  Ben^,  508. 
Liberated  on  bail,  509.  llieir  trial,  513- 
517-  Rejoicings  at  their  acquittal,  517. 
Rejoicings  in  the  camp,  518.  And  through- 
out the  country,  520.  Concurrence  of 
parties  in  favour  of,  520. 

Blackhead,  a^i^cnt  of  Young,  hides  a  forged 
treasonable  paper  at  Bishop  Sprat's,  ii.  360. 
Confesses  his  vtllany,  363. 

Blackmore's  Pnnce  Arthur,  i.  667,  note. 

Blair  Castle,  ii.  54.     Besieged,  5& 

Blake,  Robert,  i.  147.  His  defences  of 
Taunton,  985 

Blathwayt,  witness  for  the  crown  against  the 
bishops,  i.  513. 

Bloody  Assizes,  i.  313-318. 

Bloorasbury  Square,  houses  in,  i.  174. 

Blount,  Charles  :  his  principles  and  writings, 
ii.  411,  413.  Attacks  the  restrictions  on  Uie 
pre^,  412.  His  attacks  on  Edmund  Bohun, 
412,  413.  Circumstances  of  his  death,  416, 
and  note. 

Blue  Posts,  a  lacobite  tavern  ;  supper  parly 
at,  ii.  768,  7<)9. 

Blues,  regiment  of,  its  origin,  i.  144. 

Bohun,  Kdniund,  licenser  of  the  prcsSj  ii.  410. 
His  principles.  410.  His  unpopularity,  410, 
41 1.  Attacked  by  Charles  Blount,  412. 
Brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 413- 

Boilcau,  his  Ode  on  the  Siege  of  Namur,  ii. 
373.     Burlesqued  by  Prior,  532. 

"  Boilman,  Tom,"  i.  310. 

Boisscleau,  left  in  command  of  James  H.'s 
forces  at  Limerick,  ii,  210. 

Bombay,  disturbances  at  (time  of  James  H.), 
ii.  306. 

Bonrcpaux,  French  envoy  to  England,  his 
report  on  the  English  navy,  i.  146.  His 
ability,  353.  His  low  estimate  of  James 
^'•»  353-  "i*  despatch  concerning  Ireland, 
480,  and  note.  !>ent  to  oflTer  naval  assis- 
tance to  James  548.     Coldly  received,  550. 

Books,  scarcity  of,  in  country  places  (1685), 
i.  192. 

Booksellers'  shops  (London),  i.  192. 

Borland.  John  ;  his  narrative  of  the  Scottish 
expedition  to  Darien,  ii.  737,  740. 

Boscobel,  James  IL's  visit  to,  i.  472. 

Hossuct.  hiii  reply  to  Burnet,  i.  414.     Hisad- 

.  vice  on  the  subject  of  James  IL's  declara- 
tion, ii.  437. 

Both  well  Bridge,  ]iattle  of,  i.  126. 

Boufflers,  Marquess  of,  i.  551.  At  the  Battle 
of  Steinkirk,  ii.  376.  Throws  himself  into 
Namur,  525.  Surrenders  the  town,  527. 
His  defence  of  the  castle,  529.    Surrenders, 

530.  His  detention  byWilliamHL's  orders. 

531.  Returns  to  Paris  ;  his  reception  by 
Lewis  XIV.  ^31.  His  meetings  Math  Port- 
land, C26.  Hts  conversations  with  Portland 
on  his  demand  for  the  removal  of  James 
IL's  Court  from  St  Germains,  674,  675. 

Bourlx>n,  Baths  of;  James  II. 's  visit  to,  ii.  763. 
Iiuurbon,  Hous«of :  its  growing  power,  i.  94. 
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Bourbon,  Lewis»  Duke  oC;  at  tlw  hattk  of 
Steinkirk,  ii.  376.    At  the  btttlle  oTLandaab 

438-  [*» 

Boyk^  Robert,  his  cbenical  cxparbncmsv  l 

Bovnc,  Battle  of  tha,  ii.  xqo-i93.  Fligiit  of 
James  II.,  193.  Lossin  tnet%roannies»  194. 

Boynoi  Gustaima  Hamilton,  Lonl,  Govcmar 
of  EnniskiUen,  i.  721.  At  tbe  siege  of 
AthUme.  iL  aSa. 

Bffacegirdlc^  Anne,  ii.  39a 

Bradgata,  iL  538. 

Brandenburg^  Dtike  of;  his  coodtict  in  the 
O>alition,  n.  368. 

Brandenburghers  at  the  battle  of  the  Bojne, 
ii.  188. 

Btay,  Thomas,  Life  of,  i.  169,  note. 

Brcadalbane,  John  CampbelU  Earl  of,  ii.  331* 
Negotiates  for  WiUiam  III.  with  the  laco- 
bite chiefs  339.  His  quarrd  with  Mac- 
donald  di  Glencoe,  333.  Joins  in  the  plan 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Maodonalds  of 
Glencoe,  339.    His  self-reproaches,  345. 

Brcakspear,  Nicholas,  his  elevation  to  the 
Papacy,  L  13. 

Brest,  James  II.'s  departure  firom,  for  Ire- 
land, i.  738.  Disastrous  attack  upon,  in 
1694,  iL  488,  480. 

Bridgewater,  Earl  oC  )•  488.  A{^)ointcd  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  718.  Presides  in 
the  House  of  Peers  in  the  debate  on  the 
Resumption  Bill,  758. 

Bridport,  skirmish  at,  i.  282. 

Brighton,  i.  169. 

Briscoe,  John  ;  his  project  of  a  Land  Bank,  ii. 
48 T,  and  note. 

Bristol,  capture  of,  by  the  Royalists,  L  57.  Its 
appearance  and  trade  in  the  time  of  Charles 
it.,  164.  Kidnapping  at,  165.  Threat- 
ened by  Monmoutn,  291.      Riots  at,  377. 

Britain  under  the  Romans;  under  the  Saxons, 
i.  2,  3.     Barbarism  of,  3. 

Brixham,  L  565. 

Brook,  Lord,  entertains  William  at  Warwick 
Castle,  ii.  538. 

Brown,  John,  murdered  by  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  i.  243. 

Brown,  Tom;  hb  " AmtLsements,"  i.  703, 
note. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas  ;  his  botanical  garden  at 
Norwich,  i.  165. 

Browning,  Micaiah,  breaks  the  boom  across 
the  Foylc  ;  killed,  i.  771. 

Bruuhwick  Lunenburg,  Duke  of,  iL  368. 
Made  Elector  of  Hanover,  369. 

Brussels,  bombarded  by  the  French,  ii.  528. 

Br>'ce,  J  ohn,  military  execution  of,  L  344. 

Brydges,  James  (afterwards  Duke  of  Chan> 
dos)  ;  his  motion  designed  against  Somcrs 
ii.  751. 

Buccleuch,  Dukes  of,  i.  308. 

Buccleuch,  Anne  Scott,  Duchess  of,  married 
to  Monmouth,  i.  123. 

Buchan,  appointed  commanderfor  James  II. 
in  Scotland,  ii.  317.  Surprised  and  de- 
feated by  Living.Htone,  217. 

Buchanan  ;  his  political  works  burned  at  Ox- 
ford, i.  133. 

Buckingham^  George  Villiers,  Duke  of :  his 
character,  1.  105.  His  intrigues  «'ith  tbe 
Democratical  party,  1 10.  Opposes  Danbv's 

government,  111.     His  income,  151.      His 
ouse  in  Dowgate,  174.    Hi.n  chemical  pur- 
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suits,  Z99.    His  death  at  Helnuley,  iL  546^ 
and  see  CabaL 

Buckingham,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  cor- 
poration of,  i  494. 

Buckinghamshire,  contested  election  for 
(1685),  i.  334.    Election  for  (1701X  ii*  7^ 

Buffs,  regiment  of,  i.  144. 

Bulkeley,  a  Jacobite;  his  dealing!  with  Godol- 
phin,  ii.  367. 

Bull,  Bishop,  i.  163. 

Bunyan,  Jonn,  L  438.  His  writings,  ^^ 
Refuses  to  jom  the  Court  party,  439.  His 
attack  upon  Fowler,  498,  note. 

Burford,  William  III.  at.  ii.  538. 

Burke,  Edmund  ;  his  opinion  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  ii.  3Qo-4oi,  note. 

Burleigh,  William  lll.'s  visit  to,  ii.  537. 

Burley  on  the  Hill,  ii.  504. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel, 
i.  163.  His  merit  as  a  writer  and  preacher, 
413.  His  History  of  the  Reformatioii,  414. 
Retires  from  England,  4x4.  His  residence  at 
the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Oranffe,  415. 
Brings  about  a  good  imderstancung  be- 
tween William  and  Mary,  41^^416.  Enmity 
of  James  II.  to,  446,  447.  His  conversation 
with  William  at  Toroay,  565.  Sent  for- 
ward to  Exeter,  567.  Preaches  at  the 
cathedral,  560.  Draws  up  a  paper  for  the 
signature  of  William's  followers,  578.  His 
conduct  ill  Salisbury  cathedral,  593.  His 
friendship  for  Halifax,  593.  Conversation 
with  Halifax  at  Littlecote,  595.  Commis- 
sioned to  protect  the  Roman  Quholics,  631 . 
Preaches  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
642.  Declares  the  Princess  Mary's  inten- 
tions, 644.  His  zeal  for  Mary,  646.  His 
memoirs,  66^  and  note.  His  generous  con* 
duct  to  Rochester,  671.  Made  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  693.  His  real  and  liberality  in 
his  diocese,  6^.  His  speech  on  the  Com- 
prehension Bill,  710.  His  Coronation  Ser- 
mon, 713.  His  pbn  for  a  union  of  the 
Church  and  Dissenters,  iL  8.  Proposes 
placing  the  Princess  Sophia  in  the  suc- 
cession, 74.  His  friendship  for  Tiliotson, 
1 20.  Proposer  of  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  against  the  Sovereign  marrying  a 
Papist,  136.  Remonstrates  against  the 
use  of  bribery.  150.  His  sermon  on  the 
general  Fast  Day  (1690),  15a.  His  inter- 
view with  William,  176.  His  explanation 
of  Marlborough's  disgrace,  ^at,  note.  His 
alleged  advice  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Debt,  397.  His  Pastoral  Letter, 
413.  Which  is  ordered  to  be  bnmed  by 
the  Commons  414.  His  mortification,  415, 
and  note.  Supports  Fenwick's  attainder, 
609.  His  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  633.  His 
visits  to  the  Czar  Peter  at  Deptfcnd.  669. . 
Attack  upon,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  7^9. 
Its  defeat,  75a  His  share  in  passing  the 
Resumption  Bill.  761.  Attends  William  III. 
on  his  death-bed,  773. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  Master  of  the  Charter 
house,  his  resistance  to  the  admissioo  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  i.  470. 

Burrington  joins  William,  i.  573. 

Burt,  Captain,  his  description  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  ii.  38. 

Burton,  James,  a  fugitive  conspirator,  con- 


CAN  ALES. 

cealed  by  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  informs  against 
his  benefactress,  i.  336. 

Butler,  Samuel,  i.  196.  His  satire  on  the 
Royal  Society,  aoo,  note. 

Butleri  C^iCain,  leads  an  assault  on  London- 
derry,  i.  753. 

Buxton,  1.  169. 

Buyse,  Anthony,  i.  380.  Accompanies  Mon- 
mouth's flight,  300.     Taken,  301. 

CABAL,  the,  i.   104.      lis  measures,  106. 
Dissolved,  iio. 

Cabinet,  the ;  its  origin  and  nature,  i.  104. 

Caermarthen.  Marquess  uf.  See  Leeds, 
Duke  of. 

Caermarthen,  Peregrine,  Maniuess  of,  son  of 
the  above  :  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
the  Hague,  i.  553.  Assists  in  the  arrest  of 
Preston  and  his  accomplices,  ii.  338. 
Takes  part  in  the  attack  on  Brest,  488. 
Becomes  a  favourite  with  the  Czar  Peter, 
668.  Disappointed  of  the  Auditorship  of  the 
Exchequer.  707. 

Caillemote,  Count  of,  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  French  Huguenots,  ii.  83.  Slain  at  the 
Bo^ne,  193. 

Cailheres ;  his  negotiations  with  Dykvelt,  iL 
585,  58^  595.  French  negotiator  at  Rys- 
wick,  633. 

Calais,  boinbardment  of,  ii.  490. 

Caldarwood,  George,  ii.  339,  note. 

Calvinists,  their  principle  of  resistance  to 
rulers,  i'^so. 

Cambon,  Colonel,  ii.  83. 

Cambridge  University,  eminent  divines  at,  :. 
163.  Decline  of  Gri^k  learning  at,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  193,  and  note.  Ad- 
dress from,  to  James  11.,  333.  Loyalty 
of  the  University,  464.  Attacked  by  James 
II.,  ^64,  465.  Election  for  (1690),  ii.  144. 
Election  for  (i 701),  iL  769. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel,  iL  37.  His 
character,  37,  38.  His  reputation  u>r  loyal- 
ty, ^.  Meeting  at  his  house,  43.  His 
advice  to  Dundee,  47,  ^ 6.  At  the  battle  ci 
Killiecrankie,  57.  Retires  from  the  High- 
land armv,  63.  Keeps  up  the  war  in  the 
Highlands,  63.  Wounded  in  separating  a 
Quarrel,  aiS.  Takes  the  oaths  to  William 
lll.'s Government,  334. 

Cameronian  regiment,  ii.  50.  Stationed  at 
Dunkeld,  64.  Repulses  an  attack  of 
Highlanders,  65. 

Camerons,  the,  ii.  37. 

Campbell,  Archibald.     See  Argyle. 

Campbell,  Captain,  of  Glenlvon,  commands 
the  company  stationed  at  Olencoe,  iL  ^40. 
341.  Maaaacrea  the  Macdonalds,  343.  His 
remorse,  345.  Declared  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament  a  murderer,  ii.  531. 

Campbell,  Lieutenant,  commands  a  party 
of  Williani's  troops  at  Wincanton,  i.  57(9.^ 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardkinglasit,  adminis- 
ters the  oaths  to  Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 

»»•  334- 

Campbells,  persecution  of,  after  the  failure 
of  Argyle's  expedition,  i.  377.  Their  ascend- 
ency and  character  in  the  Highlands,  iL  35> 
Coalition  against,  36.  Disarmed  by  the 
Rovalist  clans,  49. 

Canales,  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  his 
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Caii^'l.  Marshal,  leads  Frtoch  forces  into 
Piedmoni,  ii.  >>i.  Gains  the  victory  of 
Marsiglia,  44B.  Joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  5»S. 

Cavaliers,  desiguiUon  or.  1,  5a.  Party,  how 
composed.  50.  51.  Their  arvnmenls,  51. 
Therr  arly  succeSKS.  S7.  Under  the  Pro- 
teaorale,  69.  Coalesce  with  the  Presby- 
terians, 71.  Their  renewed  disputes  with 
the  Rouitdhewis  aRer  the  Rettoiaiion,  77- 
79,    Their  discpDtenr,  T19. 
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CHARTER. 

Sent  by  his  confederates  to  St  Germains, 
535.  His  share  in  the  assassination  plot* 
558.  Arrested,  564.  His  triali  566.  And 
cxecutioni  568.  His  paper  justifying  his 
conspiracy.  568. 

Charier,  the  Great,  i  8. 

Charterhouse,  James  II.'s  attack  on,  L  471. 

Charters,  municipal,  seized  by  Charles  lY.,  i. 
132. 

Chartres,  J*hilip,  Duke  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  ii.  376.     At  Landen,  438. 

Chateau,  Renaud,  Count  of,  commands  the 
French  Fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,  L  754. 

Chatham  ;  Dutch  fleet  at,  L  94. 

Chatsworth,  L  451. 

Chaucer,  i.  to. 

Chelsea  in  1685,  i.  171. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  i.  150. 

Cheltenham,  i.  169. 

Cheshire,  discovery  of  salt  in,  i.  155.  Con- 
tested election  for  (1685),  334. 

Chester,  James  II.  at,  i.  471.  William  IIL's 
departure  from,  for  Ireland,  ii.  176. 

Chesterfield,  Philip,  Earl  of,  joins  the  rising 
for  William  Prince  of  Oranj^e  in  the  North, 
i.  579.     The  privy  seal  oflered  to  him,  it 

145. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of;  his 
opinion  of  William  Cowper,  and  of  MarU 
borough,  ii.  602. 

Cheyney,  Graham.  Viscount  ;  hLs  duel  with 
Lord  Wharton,  ii.  742. 

Chiffinch,  introduces  Friar  Huddleston  to 
Charles  II.'s  death-bed,  i.  213.  His  con- 
tract with  Jeffreys,  220. 

Child,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  Bombay,  ii. 
306.     His  death,  ;jio. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company  ;  his  wealth,  ii.'^5.  Adopts  Tory 
politics,  306.  Becomes  sole  manager  of  the 
Company;  his  influence  at  Court,  ^06.  Cla- 
mour against,  after  the  Revolution,  308, 
310.  His  resistance  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sures of  Parliament,  311.  His  secret  man- 
agement of  the  East  India  Company's 
affairs,  447.  Sets  parliamentary  autiionty 
at  defiance.  472. 

Chimney  tax,  i.  141. 

Cholmondley,  Lord,  joins  the  rising  for  Wil- 
liam Prince  of  Orange  in  the  North,  i.  579. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  appointmeot  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  to  the  deanery  of,  i.  37a 

Christina  of  Sweden  at  Rome,  i.  459. 

Churchill,  Arabella,  i.  22^ 

Churchill,  George,  takes  tne  Duke  of  Berwick 
prisoner  at  Landen,  ii.  437. 

Churchill.  John.     See  Marloorough. 

Cibber  (the  sculptor),  i.  20a. 

Cittcrs.  Arnold  Van ;  Dutch  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  James  II.,  L  267.  Despatch 
of,  386,  note.  His  absence  at  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  506,559.  His  account 
of  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  5x8,  note. 
His  interview  with  James,  549.  Joins 
William  at  Salisbury,  590.  His  account  of 
the  election  of  1690,  it.  143. 

Civil  List,  origin  of  the,  ii.  155. 

Civil  war,  commencement  of  the,  i.  56. 
*•  Claim  of  Right,"  ii.  21. 

Clancarty,  Donough  Macarthy,  Earl  of;  his 
romantic  history,  ii.  646,  647.  Pardoned 
by  Lady  Russell's  influence,  648. 


COACHES. 

Clancy,  a  Jacobite  agent,  ii.  567.  Arrested, 
tried,  and  pilloried,  567. 

Clarendon,  Edwarxl  Hyde.  Elarl  of,  i.  ^3. 
His  character,  85.  His  fall.  95-97.  His 
official  gains,  152.  His  house  m  Westmin- 
ster, 175.  On  the  legality  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Convention  of  1660,  669. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of,  son  of  the 
preceding,  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  i. 
219.  His  interview  with  Monmouth,  304. 
Deprecates  James  II.  s  conduct  towardsthe 
Church,  349.  His  opinion  of  the  Irish 
Church,  393,  note.  Arrives  in  Ireland  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  395.  His  want  of  influ- 
ence, 396.  His  alarm  and  meanness,  396. 
Incurs  the  displeasure  of  lames  II.,  399. 
Di^imissed,  404.  Effects  ot  his  dismission, 
406,  423.  Joins  in  the  consultation  of  the 
bishops,  449.  Questioned  by  James  II.,  562. 
His  lamentations  at  his  son's  desertion  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  574.  His  speech  in 
the  Council  of  Lords,  584.  Joins  William, 
590.  Advises  the  imprisonment  of  James, 
612.  Resumes  Tory  Principles,  644. 
Refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  671. 
Takes  part  in  Tacobite  plots,  ii.  169,  237. 
William  III.  s  forbearance  to,  17^. 
Arrested  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Z78.  His  letter  to  James,  238.  Informed 
against  by  Preston,  249.  William's  leniency 
to,  250. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  337.  Moves  the  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  Wilfiamlll.,  ii.  x6i. 

Clarges,  Sir  Walter.Tory  candidate  for  West- 
minster in  1695,  ii.  53^ 

Clarke,  Howard ;  his  paper  against  the  Li- 
censing Act,  ii.  503. 
!  Claude,  John,  a  Huguenot ;  his  book  burned 
I      by  order  of^  James  II.,  i.  366. 
!  Claverhouse.     See  Dundee. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert ;  his  house  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  i.  172.  Mover  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill :  his  election  for  London  in  z688,  633 

Cleland,  William,  ii.  x6.  Lieut. -Colonel  uf 
Cameronians,  50.  At  the  battle  of  Dunkeld, 
64.     His  death,  65. 

Clench,  William,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
i.  382,  note. 

Clergy,  their  loss  of  importance  after  the  Re- 
formation, i.  159.  Two  classes  of,  162.  The 
rural  clergy  under  Charles II.,  158.  Their 
degraded  condition,  x6i.  Their  great  in- 
fluence, 163.  Question  of  requiring  oaths 
from  the  clergy,  707.  Difference  of  the 
two  Houses  ofParliament  thereupon,  712: 

Clerkenwell,  establishment  of  a  monastry  in, 

^>'376,  57».      ^ 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  1.  210. 

Clifford,  Mrs.  a  Jacobite  agent,  ii.  172,  177. 

Oifford,  Sir  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Cabal 
Ministry,  i.  104.  His  retirement,  1x9.  The 
originator  of  the  corrupting  of  Parliament, 
ii.  X49. 

Clippers  of  the  coin,  law  of  Elizabeth  against, 
ii.  542.  Their  activity  and  gains ;  public 
sympathy  with,  543.  Extent  of  mischief 
caused  by,  544. 

"Club,"  The,   in  Edinburgh.  iL   27.      It« 
power,  51.    Its  intrigues,  66.    Its  intrigues 
with  the  Jacobites,  2x6.    The  chiefs  be- 
tray each  other.  224. 
.  C<Mtches,  first  establishment  of,  i.  185. 
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COAD. 

Coad,  John,  his  narrative,  i.  318,  note. 

Coal,  consumption  of,  i.  155.  Cost  of  con- 
veyance, 184. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  i.  364.  His  disputes 
with  Arsyle,  aya  His  attempt  on  the 
Rowlands,  370.  Taken  prisoner,  37a. 
Ransomed,  333. 

Coffee  houses,  i.  x8o,  lOt. 

Cohorn,  employed  in  the  defence  of  Namur, 
ii.  371.  Wounded,  373.  Serves  in  the  siege 
of  Namur,  526-528.     Surprises  Givet,  578. 

Coiners,  ii.  5^3. 

Coining,  ancient  and  improved  system  of,  ii. 

54^  542. 
Coke,  John,  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  House 

of  Commons,  i.  342. 
Colchester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord,  joins  the 

Prince  of  Orange,  i.  572. 
Coldstream  Guards,  The,  i.  144  ;  H.  95. 
Coleman,  Edward,  i.  115. 
Colepcpper,  becomes  an  adviser  of  Charles 

I.,  i.  53- 

Colepcpper,  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  i.  450. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  an  ancestor  of  William  III., 
ii.  440. 

College,  Stephen,  trial  and  execution  of, 
i.  X30. 

Collier,  Jeremy ;  his  essay  on  Pride,  i.  x6i, 
note.  Preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  162.  A 
nonjuror,  ii,  106.  Absolves  Friend  and 
Parlcyns  at  Tyburn,  5;^!.  Sentence  of  out- 
lawry pronounced  against,  571. 

Cologne,  Archbishopric  of,  i.  544^.  [^Sp. 

Colonies,  principle  of  dealinz  with  them,  li. 

Colt,  Sir  Henry,  candidate  tor  Westminster 
in  1693,  ii.  691,  692. 

Comines,  Philip  dc,  hisopinionof  the  English 
government,  i.  18. 

Commission,  the  High,  abolished  at  the  Re- 
storation, i.  372.  Re-appointed  by  James 
I^->  373'  Proceedings  in,  against  Bishop 
Couipton,  375.  Proceedings  aeainst  the 
Universities,  46a.  Against  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  465.  Against  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  470.  Further  proceedings 
in,  533.     Abolished,  553. 

Commoners,  distinguished  families  of,  i.  it> 

Commons,  Hou.se  of;  its  first  sittings,  i.  9. 
How  constituted,  19.     Commencement  of 
its  contest  with  the  Crown,  42.     See  Par- 
liament. 

Commonwealth  proclaimed,  i.  64. 

Companies  projected  (1692),  ii.  595-597. 

Compounders,  The,  ii.  428.  Advise  James 
II.  to  resijE^n  the  Crown  to  his  son,  430. 

Comprehension  Bill  ;  its  provisions,  i.  .700. 
Resistance  to,  700.  Suffered  to  drop,  704, 
710.  The  object  of  it  defeated  by  Convo- 
cation, ii.  124. 

Compion,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London  ;  tutor 
to  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  i.  344. 
Disgraced  by  James  II.,  345.  Declines  to 
suspend  Sharp,  373.  Proceedings  against 
him,  375.  Suspended  from  his  spiritual 
functions,  376.  His  education  of  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  413.  His  communications  with 
Dykvelt,  452.  Joins  in  the  consultations 
of  the  bishops,  452.  Joins  the  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy,  528.  Signs  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  529.  His 
suspension  removed,  556.     QucsUoixed  b^ 


CONTOCATIOK. 

Tames  :  his  equivocation,  569.  Takes  part 
in  the  conference  of  the  Ushops  with 
James,  57a  Aarists  the  flight  of  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  583.  Waits  on  William  at  St 
James's,  615.  Supports  the  Cotnprehcnsieo 
Bill,  70a  Assists  at  the  coftmation  of 
William  and  Mary,  71^  His  claims  for 
the  primacy,  ii.  xso.  His  diacontent  at 
being  passed  over,  130.  Accompanies  Wil- 
liam to  Holland,  a4a  His  jealousT  of  Til- 
lotson,  s<^7.  Preaches  at  St  Paol^l  <m  the 
Thanksgiving  Day,  633. 

Cond^  the  Prince  of ;  his  opinion  of  William 
of  Orange,  i.  409. 

Conduit  Street,  i.  175. 

Coningsby,  Thomas,  Paymaster-Oenersl 
under  William  III.,  ii.  185.  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  for  Ireland,  3x4.  Orders  the 
execution  of  Gafney,  373.  Signs  the  treaty 
of  Limerick,  991.  Becomes  unpopular  with 
the  Englishry,  4j6.  His  recall,  427.  Prior's 
ballad  against,  41^,  note. 

Consistory  Courts,  i.  573. 

Constantinople,  English  ambassador  at,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  L  150. 

Conti.  Armand,  Prince  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  ii.  376. 

Conventicle  Act,  The,  i.  433. 

Convention,  The,  summoned  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  1688,  i.  620.  Election  of 
Members,  625.  Meets,  637.  Debates  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  6^4.  640,  643.  l*he 
Commons  declare  the  throne  vacant,  63^^. 
The  Lords  di.scuss  the  question  of  a  Re- 
gency, 637.  The  Lords  negative  the  clause 
declaring  the  throne  vacant,  643.  Dispute 
between  the  Houses,  643.  The  Lords 
yield,  644.  Reforms  suggested  by  the 
Commons  Committee,  648.  Adopts  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  6^.  Declares  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  King  and  Queen;  .^ttles  the 
succession,  6^0.  Its  adherence  to  ancient 
forms  and  principles,  654.  Question  of  its 
conversion  into  a  Pariiament,  668.  Bill  to 
that  effect  passed  by  the  Lords,  670.  By 
the  Commons,  670.   See  Parliament  of  1689. 

Convention,  Scotch,  ii.  2.  Letter  of  William 
III-  to,  9.  Its  meeting,  13.  Elects  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  president,  14.  Appoints 
a  Committee  of  Elections  ;  summons  Eldin- 
burgh  Castle  to  surrender,  15.  Letter  of 
James  II.  to,  16.  William's  letter  read, 
17.  James's  letter  read;  its  effect,  17. 
Agitation  in,  on  the  flight  of  Dundee,  18. 
Its  measures  of  defence  ;  Letter  to  William, 
10.  Appoints  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  government,  19.  Declares  the  de- 
position of  James,  30.  Proclaims  ^Mlliam 
and  Mary  ;  adopts  the  Claim  of  Right,  sx. 
Its  declaration  against  Episcopacy,  21. 
Recognises  the  legality  of  torture,  22.  Re- 
vises the  Coronation  Oath,  23.  Converted 
into  a  Parliament,  51.  See  Pariiament, 
55cotch. 

Con  vocation,  subjection  of,  to  royal  authority, 
i.  28.  William  III.  requested  by  Parliament 
to  summon  Convocation,  711.  Constitu- 
tion of,  ii.  118. 

Convocation  of  1689;  its  temper,  ii.  X15. 
Exasperated  by  the  proceedings  in  Scot- 
land, 117.  Meets,  121.  The  Houses  dif- 
fcx  Qw  \.\\«  Address.^  \ii.     Waste  of  time  by 
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the  Lower  House.  123.    Jealousies  in,  123* 

note.     Proro^ed,  123. 
Conyngham,  Sir  Albert,  leader  oT  Eoniskil- 

len  Dragoons,  ii.  x8£. 
Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  East 

India  Company,  ii.  448.     His  accounts  of 

his  expenditure,  ^q.     Sent  to  the  Toweri 

509.     Obtains  a  BiU  of  Inderanity^,  510. 
Cook,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  assists  in  the 

absolution  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  at  Ty- 

bumi  ii.  571* 
Cooper,  Bishop,  his  answer  Co  Martin  Mar> 

prelate,  i.  38,  note. 
Cork,  James  1 1,  at,  i.  739.    Taken  by  Marle- 

l>orough,  ii.  2x5. 
C<vnbury,  Edward,  Viscount,  deserts  to  Wil- 
liam,  i.    573.      His  signature  forged  by 

Robert  Young,  ii.  360. 
Coroish,  Henry ;  his  trial  and  execution,  i. 

335,  326.     His  attainder  reversed,  ii.  67. 
Cornwall,  tin  and  copper  in,  L  154.     Feeling 

in,    on  the  imprisonment  of  Bishop  Tre* 

lawney,  509.     Levies  in,  in  expectation  of 

a  French  landing,  ii.  309. 
Comwallis,  Charl^  Lord,  made  First  Lord 

of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  329. 
Coronation  oath,  1.  712. 
Corporation  Act,  Bill  for  the  repeal  of,  i.  709. 
Corporation  Bill,  the,  ii.  134. 
Ccsmo,  Grand  Duke  ;  his  travels,  i.,160,  note, 

172,  note.    His  praise  of  English  inn.s  188, 
Cotton  manufacture,  i.  166.  [note. 

Country  gentlemen,  i.   156.     Their  rudeness 

of  manners,   156,  157.     Their  loyalty  and 

attachment  to  the  Church,  158. 
"  Country  Party,"  the,  i.  100.     Opposes  the 

Cabal,  108.     Difficulties  of.  III.     Its  deal- 

ings  with  France,  112.     The  new  Country 

Party,  337. 
Covenanters,  Scotch,  i.  92.     Persecution  of, 

343.      Summary  executions    of,    24^-3^5. 

1  heir  hatred  of  the  observance  of  festivals 

ii.  3.    Dissatisfied  with  the  Convention,  84. 

Their  scruples  about  taking  arms  for  Wil- 
liam III..  49,  50. 
Covcnt  Garden,  i.  175. 
Coventry,  riots  at,  i.  377, 
Coventry,  Sir  John,  Charles  I I.*s  revenge  on, 

i.  TOO. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  i.  195.  His  Ode  to  the 
Royal  Society,  199. 

Cowper,  William,  supports  the  attainder  of 
Fenwick,  ii.  602.  Opposes  the  Bill  for 
rcg\ilating  Elections,  614.      His    popolar 

aualities ;  member  for  Hertford,  740.    His 
efence  of  Lord  Somers,  76a. 
Cowper,  Spencer,  brother  of  the  preceding, 

attachment  of  a  voung  Quaker  lady  to,  a. 

740.     Accusedof  murdering  her,  741.     His 

acquittal  ;  grandfather  of  William  Cowper, 

the  poet,  742. 
Cowper,  William,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  ii. 

741. 
Craggs,  James ;  his  early  career;  becomes 

an  army  clothier ;  sent  to  the  Tower  for 

refusing  to  produce  his  books,  iL  506,  507. 
Cranbiirne,  Charles,  purveyor  of  arms  to  Ja- 

coltiie  conspirators,  ii.  559.    Executed,  57a. 
Crane,    bearer  of  James  ll.'s  letter  to  the 

Scotch  Convention,  ii.  16. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop;  his  character,  L  a6. 

His  ooinions  of  royal  supremacy,  38. 


DALRVMPLB. 


Craven,  William,  Earl  of,  i.  613. 

Crawford,  Eari;  of,  i'resident  of  the  Scotch 
Pariiament,  ii.  25.  Presides  at  the  torture 
of  Neville  Pkyne,  225. 

Crecy,  French  ne^iator  at  Ryswick,  ii.  623. 

Cresset,  Tjohn ;  his  pamphlet  against  stage 
coaches,  i.  x86,  note. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Durham  :  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioner,  i.  374.  Takes 
part  in  a  Popish  procession,  461.  Present 
at  the  interview  of  the  bishops  with  James 
II.,  562.  Resumes  his  seat  in  the  Lords 
under  William  III.,  647. 

Croese,  Gerard  ;  his  account  of  William  Penn, 
i.  247,  note,  320,  note. 

Cromwell,  Oliver ;  at  Marston  Moor,  i.  58. 
At  Naseby,  59.  Character  of  his  army,  60. 
Suppresses  an  insurrection  in  Wales,  61. 
Leaves  Charles  I.  to  his  fate,  63.  Combi- 
nation of  parties  against  him  ;  his  conquest 
of  Ireland,  64,  Of  Scotland,  65.  His  de- 
sign on  the  crown,  66.  His  Protectorate  ; 
his  House  of  Commons,  67.  His  Upper 
House.  67.  His  energy,  68.  His  tulcni- 
tion,  68.  His  foreign  policy,  68.  His 
death,  69.  Treatment  of  his  remains,  77. 
Honour  paid  to  his  memory,  94.  His  death 
ascribed  to  poison,  215.  Prosperity  of  Scot- 
land under,  ii.  5,  note.  Reference  to,  on 
the  question  of  oaths,  loa 

Cromwell,  Richard,  his  accession  and  cha- 
racter, i.  69.  Calls  a  Parliament ;  unpopu- 
lar with  the  army,  70.     His  fall,  71. 

"  Cromwellians  "  ,iu  Ireland,  i.  93. 

Crone,  a  Jacobite  emissary  ;  arrested,  ii.  i7x. 
His  trial,  176.  Conviction,  177.  Saves  his 
life  by  giving  information,  177,  178. 

Cross,  Godfrey,  executed  forgiving  informa- 
tion to  Tourville,  ii.  236. 

Crown  lands,  prc^osed  resumption  of,  iL  648. 

Crusades,  productive  of  good,  i.  4. 

Cud  worth,  Ralph,  i.  163. 

Cumberland,  wild  state  of,  in  1685,  i.  139. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, ii.  260. 

Cunningham,  commands  the  succours  sent  to 
Londonderry,  L  748.  Deceived  by  Lundy : 
effects  nothmg,  748.     Sent  to  prison,  7661 

Currency,  debased  state  of  (1695),  ii.  541-544. 
GeAeral  sulTering  caused  thereby,  545. 
Literary  allusions  to,  ^45,  note.  Ineffective 
legislation  on  the  subject,  546.  Consulu- 
tions  for  the  restoration  of,  547.  Pamphlets 
on,  ^5x.  Parliamentary  proceedings,  551. 
Panic  and  disturbances,  542.  The  Re- 
coinage  Bill,  552.  Efforts  for  its  restimt- 
tlon,  58a.     And  their  success,  594,  596. 

Customs,  produce  of,  i.  140.  Of  Liverpool, 
x66. 1  Of  London,  X7a 

Cutlery,  i.  167. 

Cutts,  John,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  iL 
188.  Serves  in  the  Brest  expedition,  488. 
His  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  526, 


Present  at  the  interview  between 
tions  during  the  fire  at  Whitehall,  665. 


^lli 


illiam  and  Pendergrass,  563.     His  exe3> 


DALRYMPLE,  Sir  James,  of  Stair :  his 
life  and  character,  ii.  10,  xi.     Piresi- 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Session,  ad 
Dalrymple,  Sir  John  (Master  of  Stair)  ;  afftnt 
of  WilKam  III.  at  Edinburgh,  u.  xx,    Ap- 
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pi)iuted  Ix>rd  Advocate,  36.  Opposes 
Montgomerv  in  the  Scotch  Parliament,  210. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotlana, 
x\\.  His  hatred  to  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  335.  His  probable  motives ;  his 
policy  towards  the  Highlanders»  336-3319. 
Obuins  William's  signature  for  the  extir- 

etion  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  339. 
is  arrangements,  340.  His  disappoint- 
ment at  the  incompleteness  of  the  massacre, 
345.  Accompanies  William  to  Holland, 
423.  Dislike  and  jealousv  of  him,  519. 
Proved  to  be  the  cause  of  tne  Glencoe  mas- 
sacre, 530.  Address  of  Scotch  Parliament 
to  the  King  regarding  him,  520.  Dismissed 
by  William,  522. 

Dsdrympies,  the,  disliked  by  the  Scotch 
aristocracy,  iu  52. 

Daly,  an  Irish  judge,  i.  779.  His  censure  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobite  Irish  Par- 
liament ;  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  :  discharged,  756. 

Danby,  Earl  of.     bee  Leeds,  Duke  of. 

Danbv,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  above.  See  Caer> 
marthen. 

Danes ;  their  stru^le  with  the  Saxons  >•  5. 
Danish  troops  m  William's  army  at  the 
Boyne,  ii.  188. 

Dangerfield,  a  witness  in  the  Popish  plot,  i. 
126.  His  trial.  238.  Mis  death  from  flog- 
Jji"K.  239-  His  narrative  published  by 
Williams,  496.     See  Williams. 

Danvers,  an  English  refugee  in  Holland,  i. 
256.  A  follower  of  Monmouth,  265.  His 
cowardly  conduct,  288. 

Darcy,  Colonel  John,  i.  340. 

Dare,  Thomas,  a  follower  of  Monmouth,  i. 
279.  His  quarrel  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ; 
is  slain,  281. 

Darien,  Scottish  colonisation  of,  proposed  by 
William  Patcrson,  ii.  727,  728.  The  Com- 
pany, 729.  Number  of  small  shareholders 
730.  The  violation  of  the  r-'ghts  of  Spain 
overlooked. .  730,  731.  Impolicy  of  the 
scheme,  731.      Certain    hostility  of  other 

e)wcrs  732.  Unfavourable  opinions  in 
ngland.  732.  The  scheme  persisted  in, 
733.  Departure  of  the  expedition.  734. 
Arrival  at  the  Isthmus,  755.  Establish- 
ment of  the  colony  ;  deahngs  with  the 
native  chieftains  735-  Internal  govern- 
ment, 735.  Hostility  of  the  neighbouring 
•ettlemenis  736.  Rumours  of  disaster 
reach  London,  737.  Strange  inattention  to 
coiisiderations  of  climate,  737.  Mortality 
among  the  settlers,  738.  Disastrous  flight ; 
a  remnant  arrives  at  New  York,  738.  Ar- 
rival of  the  second  expedition  at  Darien, 
738.  Internal  quarrels,  739.  Besieged  by 
a  Spanish  force  :  capitulate,  739- 
Partmouth,  George  Legge,  Lord  ;  receives 
Monmouth  into  his  custody,  i.  103,  304. 
The  commander  of  James  II.'s  nect,  555. 
Retained  in  the  Thames  by  the  wind,  563, 
Driven  into  Portsmouth  by  weather,  566. 
Refuses  10  send  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
France,  587.  Removed  from  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  620.  Takes  the  oath  of  allcjji- 
ance  to  William  III.,  671.  Takes  part  in 
Jacobite  plots  ii.  169,  236.  Furnishes 
Preston  with  information  for  Saint  Ger- 
jnains,  237.     Informed  against  by  Preston, 
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349.     Hit  denial  of  his  guilt,  9501.     Dies  in 
the  Tower,  a^o. 

Davenant,  Charier ;  his  calculations  of  agri- 
cultural jMToduce,  L  153.  Of  mineral  pro- 
duce, 154,  notcb  His  estimate  of  clerical 
incomes,  159. 

Davenant,  a  French  partisan ;  found  at 
supper  with  the  French  ambassador  ;  pre- 
tenas  that  the  meeting  was  accidental,  ii. 
768.     Loses  his  seat  in  Parliament,  770. 

Declaration  o^  Indulgence.     See  Indulgence. 

Declaration  of  Right,  i.  6^9. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  "  True-lwm  Englishman," 
i.  684,  note. 

Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord.  See  War- 
rington, Earl  of 

De  la  Rue ;  his  share  in  the  assassination 
plot,  ii  ^59.  Informs  against  his  confede- 
rates 5^.     His  evidence,  567. 

Delaval,  Su-  Ralph  ;  destroys  French  ship^^ 
at  Cherburg,  ii.  3^6.  Placed  over  the 
navy,  431.  His  mismanagement  in  the 
matter  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  441. 

Delegates,  Court  o^  L  372. 

Delft,  residence  of  the  French  envoys  during 
the  negotiations  at  Ryswick,  ii  6^3. 

Denmark  ;  its  jealousy  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, ii.  365. 

Derby,  i.  166. 

Derby,  Tames  Earl  of,  i.  488. 

Derby,  William,  Earl  of  (grandson  of  the 
above),  i.  488. 

Derbyshire,  roads  in,  i.  183. 

Dc  Ruyter,  i.  94. 

De  Vere,  Captain  ;  his  reply  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  Tilbury,  ii.  640,  641. 

Devonshire,  wages  in,  i.  201.  Muster  of,  in 
expectation  of  a  French  landing,  after  the 
battle  of  Bcachy  Head,  ii.  201. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of,  i. 
343,  4^0.  His  quarrel  with  Colepcpper, 
450.  Fined  exorbitantly  :  imprisoned,  450. 
Released,  451.  Joins  the  revolutionar>' 
conspiracy,  527.  Signs  the  invitation  to 
William  of  Orange,  529.  Heads  the  ri^ng 
in  Derbyshire,  519.  Meeting  of  Peers  at 
bis  house,  642.  Appointed  Lord  Steward. 
666.  Made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  714. 
Inquiry  into  his  case,  ii.  69.  One  of  the 
Council  of  Nine,  174,  175.  Accompanies 
William  to  Holland,  240.  Involved  in 
Preston's  confession,  240.  William's  mag- 
nanimity to  him,  250.  Raised  to  the  Duke- 
dom, 487.  Appointed  one  of  the  Lord;, 
Justices,  514.  Transmits  Fenwick's  con- 
fession to  William,  590.  His  part  in  the 
debate  on  Fenwick's  attainder,  609,  610. 
At  the  death-bed  of  William  III.,  773. 

Devonshire,  Countess  Dowager  of,  i.  451. 

Dc  Witt,  John,  Grand  Pensionar>'  of  Hol- 
land, i.  99-     Murdered,  107. 

Dieppe,  Bombardment  of,  n.  490. 

Digby,  Edward  ;  his  letters  from  the  Tower, 

i-  331- . 

Dispensing  power,  i.  16.  Questions  as  to 
the  extent  of,  109.  James  ll's  claim  to, 
368.  Recognised  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  369.     James's  exercise  of,  370. 

Dissent,  secret  (time  of  Charles  \.\\.  44. 

"  Dissenter,  letter  to  a,"  L  434. 

Dockwray,  William  ;  his  penny  post,  i.  180. 

Dod>vell,  Henry  ;  his  Jacobitism  ;  included  in 
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the  Act  of  Att^der,  i.  ^2.     A  nonjurort 
107.     His  strange  theones,  108. 

Dolbeiit  Gilbert,  L  635. 

Domains,  royal,  i.  15  ;  ii.  648. 

Donelagh,  Captain,  a  Jacobite  agent,  it.  587. 

Donore,  James  II.'s  headquarters  at,  iL  z86. 

Dorchester,  Jeffreys  at,  >•  314. 

Dorchester,  Countess  of  (Catherine  Sedley), 
i.  361,  36a.  Her  power  over  James  II., 
363,  363.  Retires  to  Ireland,  363.  Re- 
turns to  London,  401.  Her  letter  to  James, 
ii.  338. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of,  L  486. 
Dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  jof 
Sussex,  487.  Assists  the  flight  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  581.  Appointed  Lord 
Chamberlain,  667.  His  conduct  towards 
pryden,  667.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine, 
ii.  175.  Accompanies  William  III.  to 
Holland,  340.  Involved  in  Preston's  con- 
fession, 349.  William's  magnanimity  to 
him,  350.  Appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  5x4.  His  part  in  the  debate  on 
Fenwick's  attainder,  609,  6ia  Resigns 
the  office  of  Chamberlain,  618. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  i.  38,  40. 

Douglas,  Andrew ;  his  part  in  the  relief  of 
Londonderry,  i.  770,  771. 

Douglas,  James ;  commands  the  Scotch  foot- 
guards  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  ii.  188. 
190.     Falls  at  Steinkirk,  376.* 

Dover,  treaty  of,  i.  103. 

Dover,  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  i.  351.  Made 
Privy  Councillor,  170.  His  advice  to 
J.imes  II.,  30^  At  the  Board  of  Treasiuy, 
406.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire, 
48^  Sent  to  Portsmouth  to  aid  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  escape,  ^86.  Attends 
James  to  Ireland,  737.  ^fakes  his  sub- 
mission to  William  III.,  ii.  332. 

Drama,  the,  under  Charles  II.,  i.  197. 

Drozheda,  ii.  187.  Surrenders  to  William 
III.,  195. 

Droinore,  skirmish  at,  i.  735. ' 

Drumlanrig,  Elarl  of.  deserts  James  II.,  L  58a. 

Drummond,  Captain  ;  his  part  in  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  ii.  342.  Denounced  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  531. 

Drummond,  General,  a  Scotch  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, i.  385.  Resists  the  measures  of 
James  II.,  387. 

Dryden,  John :  his  sneers  at  the  militia,  i. 
143.  note.  His  testimony  X.6  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  x6a,  note.  At  Will's  Coffee 
House,  i8a  His  fables;  price  of  the 
copvrigbt,  1^7.  His  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,  198.  His  Azmus  Mirabilis,  Z09.  Con- 
verted to  Popenr,  434.  His  Hind  and 
Panther,  435.  Literary  attacks  on,  4*6. 
Regrets  James  II.'s  violent  measures  48^. 
Dismissed  from  the  laureateship.  667.  His 
dedication  to  Halifax,  iL  ao^  His  Aurun- 
gzebe,  303.  His  translation  of  Vir^^l ; 
price  of  die  copyright,  496.  His  complaints 
of  bad  money  sent  by  Tonsoo,  545. 

Duart,  Maclean  of.  ii  43. 

Dublin,  James  II.'s  entry  into,  L  740.  Its 
appearance  in  1689,  740.  Faction?  in  the 
Court  at,  742^  74<.  Irish  Parlia;nrnt  at, 
754.  .James  Il.'s  Court  at,  ii.  167.  Excite- 
ment in,  on  the  news  of  William's  I  II.'s 
landing,  x8a.  Return  of  James's  army  after 
VOL.  II. 


the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  195.  Evacuated  by 
the  Jacobite  troops,  196.  William's  entry 
into,  197. 

Dudley,  Guilford,  L  307. 

Dugdale,  a  witness  against  Lord  Stafford,  L 
128.  Against  College,  110.  His  death,  335. 

Du  Guay  Trouin,  a  Frencn  privateer,  ii.  38a. 

Dumbarton's  regiment,  i.  295,  297. 

Dumblane,  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord.  See 
Caermarthen. 

Dumont,  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  for  assas- 
sinating William,  ii.  379.  Betrays  Grand* 
val,  370. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  a  banker,  purchases 
Helmsley,  ii-  546.  A  partisan  of  Sunder* 
land,  642.  Attacks  Montague  in  Parlia- 
ment, 650.  Convicted  of  fraud  and  forgery, 
6^1.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
him  passed  by  the  Commons,  653.  The 
mode  of  procedure  an  objectionable  one, 
653,  654.  His  judges  interested  in  his  con- 
demnation, 654.  Objections  raised  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  655.  The  Bill  thrown  out, 
and  the  prisoner  released,  656.  Again  ar- 
rested, 656. 

Duncombe,  William,  his  long  annuity,  ii. 
398,  note. 

Dundalk,  Marshal  Schomberg's  camp  at,  iL 


Dundee,  John  Graham,  Viscount  of  (Claver* 
house),  i.  243.  His  cruelties,  344.  His 
presence  in  England  during  the  Revolu- 
tion,  \\'  13.  Hisinterview  with  James  II.; 
returns  to  Scotland  under  William  I  II.'s 
protection.  13.  At  Exiinburgh,  i^.  Threat- 
ened by  the  Covenanters.  15.  His  flight, 
•  18.  His  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, 18.  His  threatened  arrest ;  joins 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  43.  His  design 
for  a  coalition  of  clans,  43.  Muster  of  ms 
supporters,  4a,  43.  f  Quarrels  in  his  army, 

f8.  Applies  to  James  for  assistance,  48. 
latrea  of,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  ^8. 
Marches  into  Athol,  55-  Arrives  at  Blair ; 
holds  a  council  of  war,  56.  Gives  battle  at 
Killiecrankie,  57.  His  death,  58.  Buried 
at  Blair  Athol,  60. 

Dunfermline,  James  Seton,  Earl  of,  iL  46. 
Conduct  of  fames  II.  to,  at  St  Germains, 

Dtmkeid,  battle  of,  ii.  65.  [436. 

Dunkeld,  James  Galloway,  Earl  of,  ii.  47. 

Dunkirk,  sale  of,  by  Charles  1 1.,  L  94.  Pri- 
vateers of,  ii.  383.  Naval  attack  upon,  in 
1694, 49a  [334. 

Dunlop,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  ii. 

Dunning,  Richard,  his  tract  on  the  condition 
of  the  poor  in  Devonshire,  i.  aojj. 

Dunton  ;  his  Athenian  Mercury,  li.  ^33. 

Durant ;  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot, 
iL  560. 

Duras,  Duke  of,  takes  Philipsburg,  i.  551. 
French  commander  in  the  Palatinate,  7x5. 

Durfey,  Thomas :  his  Political  Odes,  i.  234. 

DtTsson,  commands  the  defence  of  Athlone, 
ii.  a8o>  Trampled  upon  in  the  retreat,  288. 
Besieged  in  Galway,  a86.  Capitulates ; 
returns  to  Limerick,  286. 

Dutch,  the  jealousy  of  in  the  English  army, 
iL  3x8.  Animosity  to,  in  X698,  691.  Depar- 
ture of  William  III.'s  Dutch  guards,  715. 

Duval,  CUude,  the  celebrated  highwayman, 
L  187. 
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DVKBK. 

Dyer ;  his  newsletter,  iL  494. 

Dykvelt,  Everard  Van,  Dutch  envoy ;  his 
conversation  with  James  II.,  i.  267.  His 
second  mission  to  England,  448.  Mis  com 
numications  with  English  statesmen*  448. 
Returns  to  the  Hague,  454.  Sent  by  the 
States  General  to  congratulate  William  on 
his  success,  624.  Arrests  Boufilexs,  iir  531. 
His  negociations  with  CaiUieres,  585*  586, 

EACHARD,  J[ohn,   on  the  condition  of 
the  clergyt  i.  160,  note ;  169,  note;. 

East  India  Company,  incorporation  of,  ii. 
303*  Its  growing  trade,  304.  Its  neat 
profits,  304.  Assailed  by  interlopixig  trailers, 
304.  Political  changes  in,  305.  Quarrels 
with  the  Mogul  Grovemment,  307.  Its 
position  after  the  Revolution,  308,  309. 
Propa<;ed  reforms  in ;  formation  of  die 
New  Companr,  309,  3x0.  Contest  between 
the  Old  and  New  Companies,  310.  Obtains 
a  new  charter,  448.  Persecutes  independent 
traders,  470.  AJfair  of  the  Redbn'oge,  471. 
Parliamentary  examination  of  its  accounts, 
508.  Its  losses  by  privateers,  533.  Its 
Dosition  in  1698,  661.  Petitions  against 
Montague's  Indian  policy,  662. 

East  India  House  (in  the  Z7th  centuryX  uL  304. 

East  Indies,  trade  with  ;  question  rcgardu^, 
ii.  301. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  appointed  by 
William  III.,  ii.  112.  Its  first  proceedings, 
112.  Discussions  regarding  the  Euchanst, 
T13.  Questions  concerning  the  baptismal 
service  ;  the "  surplice  ;  Presbyterian  ordi- 
nation :  the  Calendar ;  the  Atl^nasian 
Creed.  113,  114. 

Edgehill,  Tames  II. 's  visit  to,  i.  472. 

Edgcwortn,  Miss,  i.  391,  note. 

Edinburgh,  rioLs  in,  i.  384,  625.  State  of 
(16S9),  ii.  4.     Surrender  of  the  castle,  5a 

Eland,  Lord ;  hut  spirited  defence  of  his 
father  the  Marquess  of  Halifax  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ii.  82.  His  marriage 
to  the  Lady  Mary  Finch,  504. 

Eldon.Lord,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Question, 

Election  of  1660,  i.  73.  fi.  444. 

of  1679,  i.  116. 

the  second  of  1679,  i.  122. 

of  1685,  i.  233.  Controverted  returns,  343. 

of  1689,  i.  632,  633. 

of  1690,  ii.  143. 

of  1695,  ii.  530^  541.     The  result  favour- 
able to  William  III.,  541. 

—  of  1698,  ii.  691-693. 

of  1701.  ii.  769-771. 

Elections.  Bill  for  regulating,  ii.  574.  Peti- 
tions against ;  the  Bill  pa^ed,  575.  Negar 
tivcd  by  the  Kin^,  576.  Passed  by  ue 
Commons,  614.  Rejected  by  the  Lords,  6x5. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  suspected  to  have  been 
poisoned,  L  215. 

Elizabeth,  Oueen  ;  her  supremacy,  how  de- 
fined, i.  28.     Dtfiiculties  at  her  accession, 
2p.      The    leader    of    Protesuatism,    30.  | 
Grants  Monopolies,  31.     Her  abandonment  1 
of  them  :  her  death,  32.     Her  conduct  in 
the  question  of  Monopolies,  ii.  302. 

Elliot,  a  Jacobite  agent,  ii.  937.  Arrested,|330. 

Elphinstonc,   an   officer  under  Argyle ;    hu 

misconduct,  i.  270,  371. 
Enfield  Forost,  i.  252. 


SNCLAND. 

England,  early  Christian,  i.  3.5-  Danish 
invasions  s-  Under  the  r/onnans,  7. 
Power  of  yi4lCti  centiuy),  9.  The  laws 
binding  on  the  Crown,  15.  But  Tiobted 
by  the  Kings,  16.  The  effect*  of  tJie  crvS 
wars  parttal,  17, 18.  Union  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  3a.  Diminished  importance. 
3^  Long  internal  peace,  46.  Origin  and 
character  of  the  two  great  parties,  49'5i. 
Thefr  first  conflict,  5^     The  civH  war j^ 

g|.  Military  domination,  58.  llie 
ommonwealth,  64.  England  under  Crom- 
well, 68.  Under  Charies  IL,  86-91.  War 
with  the  Dutch,  94.  Indignation  against 
Charles  IL,  gg.  'rhe  Triple  Alliance  with 
Holland  and  5weden,  99.  Loss  oX  power 
and  influence,  1 13.  State  of,  in  1685, 136- 
aoQ.  Changes,  137.  Population  in  i6t3. 
1^38-140.  Rude  state  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, 14a  Rapid  progress,  z4o*  Revenue 
in  1685,  X41.  Military  ^stem,  1^.  The 
Kings  were  the  Captains-General  of  MiKtia, 
Z43.  The  army,  z^  145.  Navy,  146-149' 
Ordnance,  249.  Agricmture,  152.  Wikl 
animals,  152,  1^3.  Agricultural  produce, 
153.  Domestic  animals,  xs^  Mineral 
produce,  154,  X55.  Rent  of  Land,  15^ 
Growth  of  towns,  164.  Country  towns, 
166.  Manufacturing  towns,  166-168. 
Watering  places,  x68.  Kings  of,  after  the 
Revolution,  X78.  Travelling,  182,  x8b. 
First  stage  coaches,  x86.  Neglect  ol 
female  education,  192,  193.  Decline  ol 
learning,  log,  194.  Scientific  movement, 
198-aox.  Hue  arts,  aoi,  202.  State  ol 
the  common  people,  203-207.  Cost  of 
food,  205.  Pauperism,  ao6.  Fierceness 
softened  by  civilisation,  2o6-ao8.  Past  and 
present  times,  delusions  regarding,  208. 
Feelings  of  Continental  governments 
towards,  226.  Dread  of  Roman  Catholics 
in,  331,  ^2.  Feelings  in,  on  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  336.  Dis- 
content against  James  II.,  42^  titatc  of 
parties  (1688),  62;r.  Rejoicings  on  the 
accession  of  William  and  Btiary,  656. 
General  corruption  of  the  Government, 
685,  686.  Effect  produced  by  the  news  oif 
lames  II. *s  persecution  of  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  764,  765.  Commerci.-^I  relations 
with  Scotland,  ii.  5.  P.irliamcntary  cor- 
ruption, 147.  Prevalence  thereof  after  the 
Restoration,  147,  148.  Not  diminished  b}' 
the   Revolution,    149.      D.anger,  nftcr  the 

;  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  x8o.  Spirit  of  the 
nation  roused,  181,202.  Excitement  against 

'  the  French,  203.     jealousy  of  the  Dutch 

I  in,  317.  Era  or  fictitious  plots  323-  Pre- 
parations to  repel  inva.sion,  340.  Rejoic- 
ings for  the  victory  of  La  Hoguc,  w. 

'  358.  Zeal  in  the  war  against  I^wis  Xlv.. 
366.  Complaints  of  naval  maladministra- 
tion, 382.  Failure  of  the  h.irvest  (X692). 
382.  Increase  of  crime,  383.  Increase  •  f 
tne  National  Debt,  and  of  wealth,*:»98, 390. 
OriRin  of  povemment  by  a  Ministry,  4=12. 
Failure  of  assassination  plots  in.  cOi* 
Feeling,  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot 
against  William,  565,  566.  Financial 
crisis    in,     578,   583.      Conduct     of    the 

Ssople,  ^84.      Return  of  prosperity,  594* 
estonUioa  of  tha  finances,  59&    General 


*».    llejoiciiift*  for  the  pnce,  631,  632- 
■fhe  Thanksgiving  Day.  631,     Cau«»  for 
ihanlElulnets,  C]].     DMikeoTall  cLuanio 
a  Minding  amy.  6ij.      Pamphleleering     Engliil 
w/ir  on  Ihc  qumton  of diiUixIiBg  Ihc  amy,        Fren 
iVt«.    Topinndhc  wHlenlnfavourarim- 
mtillMe  dlihandlne,    617,    £38.       Reply     . 
by    LonJ    Somers    r])d-640-      Renewed 

ihe  army.  6n.  CDnrnucai]  qiKstioni. 
556.  Smuggling.  6sj.  Jtalouiy  uf  Iiiih 
KDollen  manuraciurci^  658.  Eailr 
irade  with  Russia,  6«ti.  Relatione  *ilh 
France,  6jo.  671.  Embauyla  FtaiKC,  tee 
n_^i — J  T.  ---'---^^nl  of  the  tyuemof 
it.«9?..Pro 


regularities  in  ibe 
Engluh  language.  fi 


i>,  36.    Tbrit 
,f%.    Ear1» 


lu.   Comedies,  i97;X>edic 
^SUsh  IkavJ.DnAn  of,  i.  9. 


Early  gi 

■KMU,  i.  ,r^ ,  , 


690.    Grot 


Portland.    Di> 

sof  itsimpopularhy,  6^,  691. 
I  ihe  death  of  the  Pruce  oi 

rclalions  wilh   S^in.   M4.     PrcviDul   dif- 

ar  Uarien.  S::e  D.iri<n.*  Political  ^l 
■nudiiei  during  Ihe  recess  of  Parliament. 
MO  Dijconlcnl  in,  743.  Agitation  on  the 
subiccl  orthe  Resumptwn  b!u,7«o.  Indis- 
n»fon  on  the  jHoclamation  of  lama  Til. 
by  Lewii  XIV  .  7C7.  Reaction  aaainH 
IhcTmin.  76S.  7«9.  The  elcdioD  oTitoi, 

EntflaitJ.  Bank  of,  tint  prDjecl  of,  !i.  483. 
Clamoun  againit,  4I].  Foundalion  of,  . 
484.    EITects  of.  483,    Attack  on  il3  credit,  ' 

«;.  GeiKial  Court  of,  Hnds  moneT  10  I 
illiam  in.,  ;Si.  sSa. 
England.  Church  of;  its  origin,  i.  iS.  Wv  I 
a  compromit.-,  A  a;.  lu  Ijtursy,  16.  ' 
Vesimentt.  ifi.  lu  relation  Is  the  Crown, 
17.  Ill  loyally,  n.  Ii<  increaKd  dislike 
or  Puritukt,  ^T.    Its  pajH^ticai  tendeDCic^ 

Si-  ItiTitiiarbowrcgaTdedby  RcfoTPiers; 
yC^urcbmeri  under  James  I..3^  AO.    Its 

for  hereditary  nwnarchy,  89.    James  II. 's 

loy^il  principles,  J40.  Under  James  II-  J 
iti  rcsisLince  In  Popery,  jtlo-jSi.  Its 
alarm  at  James  If.'s  meaiuiat,  411 
hi  llispules  with  the  King,  4x3.  Courts 
Ihe    cSuenters    4J4.      Afienaied    from 

JamMll.,478.    Placedin" -" 

Discontented  with  the   ' 
Divided  into  High  and  I 

WilJjUo  and  Ma^y.9^°9a 

the  oaths,  102,  103.   Wilb  eicepiions,  103. 

English  Archiiecluic  taAy,  i.  to. 

Kngli^h  Constitution,  i.  8.  Devebpment  of, 
rir  Gradnal  growth,  13.  Not  accurately 
dcAncd,  T4.     AncienI  and  modern,  conv- 

En^ish  history  eariy,  misrepresenWd,  i!  .3. 

English  ICinB:^;  Iheir  prerogative,  i.  14. 
Evade  the  Tinitatiou  of  them,  i  c.  Their 
eicesses  tolerated,  t;.  Of  Ihe  House  of 
Tudor.  ?o.  DeclaredheadiortheChuich, 
»?.    Th=irccclesiaiticalauIhorily,A    II- 


Englishman,"  a  ti 

Tyrconuel'*   ^oldlen,    L 

Ihe  Proleilants,  j66,  767. 
ni,  ii,  18B.    At  the  ballle 

I.    Ibe,  reinforce  Schambera'i 

iibMii'STc^ed^ii.  iij. 
[Shwiym^n  m,  u.  685. 


Willtan  ai 


of  the  Boyne,  ic 


F.ph. 


^j^cr 


tor  (.68 i\  ,3,. 
Essex,  Arthur  Cijtd,   Earl  of,  a  ini 

Essex.' nwmii'  c/^wcll!"ElIrl  of,1 
£sse<,  Rohctl  Devereua.  Eul  of,  L 
Essex.  Robert  Devcreux,  Eat  I  of,  s 


tended  fJiare  in  the 


petency,  1.  ST.  »,. 
EUrees,  Count  ofi  bis 

invasion  rt  England,  lu  34;- 
Elhere^  Sr  George,  1.  405. 
Euchansiicon,  the,  li.  157.  note. 
Europe^  ^tions  in,  on  the  subject  of  the 

Spanish  succession,  ii-  67^  680. 
EuHan  House,  i,  r~ 
Evelyn,  John ;  his 

~  English 


in  Ihe  elections 


»  DeiMford,  ii. 
lu  i7lt!"'His  I 


R  the  Ciai 


Eicbequer  Bills,  £nt 


Passes   the  Commt 


William  Prince  of  Orang 


.lii^ii 


(  Ihe  waters  of  Bourbon,  i.  jfy  Con- 
d  a»nymously  by  WUIiui  IIL,  yii. 
I.  Doctor,  Fellow  of  Ma«iUitene  6>l- 


.   Becomes  an  advii 
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FAKSHAW. 

Faxuhaw,  Richard,  Viscount,  i.  635. 
Fanner,  Anthony  :  his  infamous  character,  i. 

^69.     Recommended  by  James  II.  for  the 
^residency  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 

469- 
FaJrquhax's  Recruiting  Officer^  L  z66,  note. 

His  picture  of  the  feeling  of  society  on  the 

disbanding  of  the  army  m  1698,  it  644. 

Fauconberg,  Viscount,  i.  488. 

Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  i.  290. 

Fenwick*  Sir  John,  elected  for  Northumber- 
land, I.  2^5.  Carries  up  the  bill  of  attainder 
asainst  Monmouth,  284.  Insults  Queen 
Mary,  ii.  256.  Consulted  by  the  conspira- 
tors for  the  assassination  of  William,  518. 
His  plan  fur  bribing  Porter  to  abscond,  586. 
Arrested,  587.  His  confession,  589.  Its 
effects.  596.  Examined  by  William  III., 
598.  Brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  509.  Bill  of  attainder  against, 
600.  Brought  before  the  Lords,  608,  6o> 
The  Bill  passed,  610, 6x3.  Attempts  to  save 
his  life.  613.  His  execution,  614.  His 
case  made  a  precedent  for  the  proceedings 
against  Charles  Duncombe,  65a.  Grounds 
on  which  his  attainder  is  to  be  condemned, 

653- 

Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  conveys  Monmouth's 
letters  to  her  husband,  ii.  607,  608.  Pro- 
duces the  papers,  611.  Her  efforts  to  save 
her  husband,  613,  614. 

Ferguson,  Robert ;  his  early  life,  i.  259.  His 
character  and  intrigues,  350.  Instigates 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  a6i.  The  author  of 
Monmouth's  declaration,  280.  Advises 
Monmouth  to  proclaim  himself  King,  387. 
His  strange  demeanour,  288.  His  sermon 
at  Bridgewater,  296.  His  flight,  323.  And 
mysterious  escape,  323,  and  note.  Joins 
William's  expedition,  553.  His  wild  con- 
duct at  Exeter.  569.  Receives  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Excise,  668.  Becomes  a  Ja- 
cobite, ii.  153.  His  intrigues  with  Mont 
gomery,  216.  His  unfounded  representa- 
tions to  James  II.,  348.  Arrested  on  sus- 
picion, 566. 

Fernley,  John  ;  his  trial  and  execution,  i.  326. 

Feuquieres,  his  criticism  of  William  III.'s 
campaign  of  1695,  ii.  524. 

Feversham,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of ;  at  Charles 
II. 's  death-bed,  i.  !2i3.  His  operations 
against  Monmouth,  293.  Encamps  on 
Sedgemoor,  294.  His  incapacity,  29^.  His 
military  executions,  300.  Made  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  309.  Commander  of  the  forces 
of  James  II.  ;  reports  disaffection  among 
the  troop's,  580.  Ordered  by  James  to  dis- 
band his  troops,  598.  Sent  by  the  Lords  to 
liberate  James,  609.  Sent  by  James  to 
William.  609.  Arrested  by  William,  610. 
Released,  6a i. 

Filmer ;  his  svstem,  i.  35.  His  doctrines 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  132. 
His  work  edited  by  Edmund  Bohun,  ii.  410 

Finch,  Heneage,  Solicitor-General,  takes  a 
copy  of  James  II. *s  speech,  i.  2x6.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  on 
the  King's  sp>eech,  3^9.  Dismissed  by 
James  II.,  366.  Counsel  for  the  bi<.hops 
513.  His  conduct  in  the  trial.  514,  518. 
Suggests  the  expedient  of  a  Regency,  635. 
Defends  his  conduct  iu  the  trial  uf  Lord 


7RANCB. 

William  Russell,  ii.  67. 68.  Speaks  in  de- 
fence of  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Notting* 
ham,  388.  Resists  the  Triennial  Bill,  407. 
Defends  Burnet  in  Parliament,  414.  Speaks 
against  the  Association,  574. 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  suggests  the  raising  of 
ship-money,  L  45.  His  impeachment  and 
flight,  49. 

Finlaison,  on  the  English  population,  i-  t^^ 

Finland  Regiment,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 

Finsbury,  i.  171.  [iL  188. 

Fisher,  bishop,  i.  307. 

Fisher,  Richard  ;  his  share  in  the  assauina- 
tion  plot,  ii.  559.  Gives  information  to 
Portland,  562. 

Fitton,  Alexander.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, i.  71a  One  of^  the  Lords  Justices 
appointed  by  James,  ii.  287. 

Fit2james,  James.     See  Berwick,  Duke  of. 

Fitzwilliam.  John,  a  nonjuror,  ii.  108. 

Five  Mile  Act,  L  87,  246,  43a. 

Flamsteed,  John,  Astronomer  Royal,  L  201.  * 

Flanders,  importation  of  horses  from.  i.  154. 

Fleet,^  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Old  East 
India  Company  :  elected  for  London  in 
Z698,  iL  693. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ii.  544,  note. 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  i.  70 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  i.  264.  His 
fatal  quarrel  with  Dare,  281.  Escapes  to 
the  Continent,  281.  Joins  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  552.  A  Member  of 
the  '^Club"  at  Edinburgh,  ii.  27-  His 
intimacy  with  Willi.im  Paterson,  726.  See 
Paterson. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  ii.  181. 

Flood,  Henry,  ii.  296. 

Foley,  Paul ;  his  politics  and  character,  ii. 
467.  Chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  508.  Re-elected  Speaker  in 
1695,  550.  Proposes  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  Bank,  576.  His  project  breaks 
down.  581. 

Fort  William,  ii.  218. 

Fowler,  Dr  Edward,  i.  i6a.  His  refusal  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  49S. 
A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
ii.  112.     Made  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  260. 

Fox,  Charles,  opposes  James  ll.'s  Govern- 
ment, i.  340.  Dismissed  from  the  Pay 
Office,  345. 

Fox,  George  ;  his  doctrines,  i.  8z.  His  early 
life,  ii.  3^1.  His  visions,  252.  Histenet<k. 
252.  His  wanderings,  2«  His  doctrine* 
and  writings  revised  by  nis  followers,  254. 
His  death  and  funeral,  254. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  elected  for  Westminster,  ii. 
539.  His  competition  with  Montague  for 
the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  61 S. 

Foyle,  the,  boom  thrown  across,  by  the  be- 
siegers of  Londonderry,  L  ^53.  The  pas- 
sage   forced   by    the   relieving    squadron. 

770,  771- 
FramptoB,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  nonjuror, 

ii.  103. 
France,  the  conque'st  of,  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  England,  i.  7.  English  wars  m, 
10.  Successful  resistance  of,  10.  Papal 
authority  in,  limited,  24.  State  of,  under 
Lewis  AlV.,  97,  98.  War  with  Spain,  9^^ 
Power  of,  under  Lewis  XJV.,  135.  As- 
cendency of  (1685),  194.    Coalition  against 
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^1689),  7x5 ;  ii.  95.     Fttaancial  distress  of 

(1693),  449-      English  relations  with,   in 

1698,  670.     The  English  embassy  in,  see 

Portland. 
Franche  Comt^,  retained  by  France,  i.  113. 
Francis,    assaults  Dan^erneld ;    tried    and 

executed  for  murder,  1.  338. 
Francis,  Alban,  a  Benedictine  monk,  L  464. 
Franciscans  in  London,  i.  376. 
Frascr,  licenser  of  the  press  ;  his  resignation, 

ii.  410. 
Frederic  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  ii.  34a. 
"  Freeman,  Mrs,"    name    assumed   by   the 

Duchess  of  Marlborough,  i.  454 ;  ii.  156, 

157- 
French  language  and  literature,  influence  of, 

i-  194- 
Friend,  Sir    John,   iL  525.     His   privity  to 
Barclay's  assassination  plot,  558.  Arrested* 
556.     His  trial  and  conviction,  569.     Re- 
fuses to  betray  his  confederates  ;  executed, 

571- 

Frome,  rises  in  favour  of  Monmouth  :  dis- 
armed, i.  303. 

Fullarton,  Major,  i.  270.  His  attempt  to 
save  Areyle,  273. 

Fuller,  William,  a  Jacobite  emissary* ;  his 
double  treacheiy,  iL  171.  His  extravagant 
habits,  324.  His  connection  with  Oatest 
325.  Announces  his  discovery  of  a  plot, 
126.  His  statement  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  ^26.  His  falsehood  detected  ; 
his  prosecution  and  punishment,  327. 

Funding,  system  of :  its  effects,  ii.  400.  401. 

Furstemburg,   Cardinal,   candidate    for    the 

542.      His 

549- 


Archbishopric    of   Colojpe,   i.    « 
cauiie  supported  by  Lewis  XIV., 


GAFNEY,  irregular  execution  of,  at  Dub- 
lin, ii.  273,  274. 

Gainsborough,  Edward  Noel,  Earl  of,  L  488. 

Gallican  Church,  distractions  in,  ii.  97. 

"Gallienus  Redivivus,"  pamphlet,  why  so 
called,  ii.  343,  note. 

Galmoy,  Lord,  i.  753. 

Galway,  siege  of,  ii.  286.     Capitulation,  386. 

Galway,  Earl  of  (Marquess  of  Ruvigny), 
leader  of  French  refugees,  it.  83.  Joms 
the  English  army  in  Ireland,  378.  Turns 
the  Irish  flank  at  Aghrim,  38^.  His  inter- 
view with  Sarsfield,  389.  lakes  part  in 
the  expedition  from  St  Helen's,  ijBa  At 
the  battle  of  Landcn.  438.  English  envoy 
at  Turin,  585.  Grant  of  forfeited  Irish 
lands  to,  756. 

Garraway's  Coffee  House,  L  x8x. 

Garth,  Samuel,  his  evidence  at  the  trial  of 
Spencer  Cowper,  iL  741,  743. 

Gascoigne,  Sir  Thomas ;  his  trial  for  treason, 

i.  491. 

%    Gastanaga,  M  ari^uess  of,  attends  the  Congress 

at  the  Hague,  ii.  343.     Governor  of  the 

Spanish  Netherlands,  368.     Recalled,  3(^ 

Gauden,  the  author  of  Icon  Basilike,  u. 
410 

Gaunt,  Elizabeth  ;  her  trial  and  execution,  i. 
326,  327. 

••Gazette,  the  London,"  in  the  reijgn  of 
Charles  II  ;  its  ordinary  contents,  1.  190. 
The  only  printed  newspaper  in  1694,  ii. 
494.     Deficiencies  of,  533. 

Genoa,  Bank  of  St  George  at,  ii.  480. 


GOLDEN  SQUARE. 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  marries  the 
Princess  Anne,  L  133.  Deserts  James  Il.f 
583.  Made  Duke  of  Cumberland,  7x4. 
Offers  to  accoinpany  William  III.  to  lre> 
land,  iL  i76>     His  offer  declined,  176. 

Gerard  of  Brandon,  Charles  Lord,  trial  of. 

»•  345- 
German  nobles  at  the  Congress  of  the  Hague, 

ii.  343. 
German  princes ;  their  mean  and  rapaciotu 

dealings  with  England   and   Holland,  ii. 

367- 

Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  49X. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  i.  303. 

Giffard,  Bonaventure,  i.  jox.  Popish  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalene  College,  477. 

Gildon,  a  follower  of  Charles  Blount,  ii.  411. 

Gillies,  Peter,  military  execution  of,  in  Scot- 
land,  i.  344. 

GinkeU,  General.     See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 

Givet,  surprised  by  Athlone  and  Cohom*  ii. 

578. 
Glasgow,  riot  in,  ii.  4. 

Glasgow,  Archbishop  of^  ii.  ao. 

Glencoe,  situation  of,  ii.  333.  Character  of 
the  people,  333.  Massacre  of,  planned  by 
Sir  John  Dalrymplet  3^8,  340.  Prepara- 
tions for,  340,  3^1.  The  massacre,  343. 
Sufferings  of  the  fugitives,  343.  The  man- 
sacre  excites  little  attention  at  the  time, 
343t  344-  Silence  in  the  Scotch  Paurliament 
regarding,  434.  Inquiry  into,  518.  Re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  530.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Scotch  Parliament  regarding, 
520.  The  officers  engaged  declared  mur- 
derers, 531. 

Glencoe,  Macdonald  of.     See  Macdonald. 

Glengarry,  Macdonald  of.     See  Macdonald. 

Gloucester,  siege  of,  i.  58.  Its  population  in 
1685,  x66. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  anecdote  of  his  child- 
hood, ii.  536.  Arrangement  of  his  house- 
hold, 688. 

Glouctstershire,  contest  for  (1701),  ii.  770. 

Gcdden,  a  Roman  Catholic  pnest,  L  401. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondsbury,  murder  of,  i.  1x5. 

Godfrey,  Michael  supports  the  plan  for  a 
natioxial  bank,  ii.  483.  His  death  before 
Namur,  527. 

Godolphin,  Sidney  Godolphin,  Earl  of,  his 
character,  i.  135.    A  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury  under  Charles  XL.  135.    Recom- 
mends *tne  paiising  of  the  Exclusion  Bill. 
127.    His  conduct  in  office,  135.   Appointed 
chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  318.   Conforms 
to  Roman  Catholic  observances,  33a    Sits 
on  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  347.    His 
position  at  court,  361.     Made  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  406.   One  of  James 
XL's  Council  of  Five,  576.     His  adminis- 
tration of  the  Treasury,  66^,  687.     Retires 
from  office,  ii.  151.    Recalled  to  the  Trea- 
sury as  First  Commissioner,  3^.    William 
IFI.'s  confidence  in,  367.     His  treacherv, 
36^.     Influenced    by    ^larIborough,    36S. 
His  communications  with  Middleton,  4ja 
Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  514. 
Implicated  in  Fenwick's  confession;  589b 
His  demeanour  on  the  reading  of  Fen- 
wick's  confession,  591.   Resigns  office,  597. 

^  His  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  607. 

Golden  Square,  i.  175. 
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Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  dislike  to  Scotch 
scenery,  ii.  28. 

Gowlenough,  Richard,  a  Whig  refugee,  i. 
257.  Talcen  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor ; 
pardoned,  323.  His  evidence  a^nsc  Cor- 
nish, 325.  A  witness  in  the  trtal  of  Lord 
Delamere,  347. 

Goodman,  Canlell,  a  Jacobite  adventiuier, 
ii.  517.  Heads  a  Jacobite  riot,  525.  His 
flight,  598. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  1689,  ii.  4,  i^.  Summoned  to 
surrender  by  the  Scotcn  Convention,  15. 
Returns  an  evasive  answer,  15.  His  inter* 
view  with  Dundee,  18.  Refuses  to  fire  on 
the  city,  19.  Surrenders  the  castle,  51. 
Graevius,  his  share  in  arranging  the  rejoicings 
at  the  Hague  for  William  III.'s  entrance 
in  1691,  ii.  242. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  repuJsed  by  the  rebels  at 
Philip's  Norton,  i.  292.  Attends  the  meet- 
ing of  the  officers  with  James  II.  ;  his 
answer  to  the  King,  575.  Deserts  James, 
580.  Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III.,  670.  At  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  713.  Accompanies 
Marlborough  to  Ireland,  ii.  214,  215. 
Killed  in  the  assault  of  Cork.  215. 

Grand val,  undertakes  to  assassinate  William 
III. ;  his  interview  with  James  II.,  ii.  378. 
Taken,  379.   Executed  :  his  confession,  379. 

Grants,  the,  adhere  to  William  III.,  ii.  44. 
Their  territory  wasted  by  the  Camerons,  48. 

Granville,  Dr  Dennis,  conduct  of  James  II. 
to,  ii.  426. 

Granville,  destroyed  by  the  English,  ii.  532. 

Grascombe,  a  nonjuror,  his  tract  on  the  re- 
coinage,  ii.  583. 

Graunt's  ob>.ervations  on  the  Bills  of  Morta- 
lity, i.  138,  note.  [i.  193. 

Greek  learning,  st.ite  of,  in  England  in  1685, 

Greenock,  Sir  John  Cochrane  at,  i.  270. 

Greenwich  Observatory,  i.  201. 

Greenwich  Palace  given  up  for  disabled  sea- 
men, ii.  358.  The  hospital  established  in 
memory  of  Queen  Mary,  501. 

Grenvillu,  George,  his  alarm  at  the  National 
Debt,  ii.  399.  _  \ 

Ot<ty  dc  Ruthyn,    Henry,    Lord,  joins  the  f 
northern  rising  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  i.   j 

579- , 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  i.  124,  307. 

Grey  of  Wark,  Ford  Grey,  Lord.  See  Tan- 
kerville.  Earl  of. 

Grindal,  Aichbishop^  i.  25. 

"Grunjblctonians,*   li.  385. 

Guards  of  Charies  II.,  1.  148. 

Guildford,  Francis  North,  Eari  of,  Lord 
Keeper,  his  character,  i.  134.  His  scien- 
tific pursuits,  199  Obnoxious  to  James 
II.,  218.  His  dispute  with  Jeffreys,  218. 
His  death,  312. 

Guildhall,  meeting;  of  peers  at  :  their  declara- 
tion, i.  spo.  Their  deputation  to  William 
Prince  of  Orantje,  Goo. 

Guizot,  M.,  papers  collected  by,  i.  227,  note. 

Guy,  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent 
to  the  TowtT  for  receiving  a  bribe,  ii.  506. 

Gwyn,  Sir  Rowland,  his  motion  for  the  A.«;so- 
ciaiion  of  members,  ii  565.  His  defence  of 
Somcrs  in  Parliament,  751. 

C'^ynn,  Nell,  i.  486 


HALLKV. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT,  enactment  of, 
i.  122.     Jame«:  II. *s  anxiety  for  the  re- 
peal of,  a^     Value  of,  230,  note.     Com- 
plaints of  Its  suspension  by'William  IIL,  il 
273.     Suspended  on  the  discovery  of  the 
assassination  plot,  565. 
Hague,  the,  Dutch  archives  ai,  i.  2x5,  note. 
William  III.'i  reception  at,  in  1691.  ii.  241. 
2A2.     Assemblage  at,   242,  343.     Opening 
01  the  Congress,  243. 
Haines,  Joseph,  i.  424. 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  t.  669. 
Hales,  Sir  Edward ;  his  apostasy  to  Popery, 
i.  36^     Mock  proceedings  against ;  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power,  369 
Appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  1  owcr,  505. 
His  conduct  to  the  seven  bishops  509^   Dis- 
missed, 586.     Accompanies  James  II.  in 
his  flight,    59B,   607.     Impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  ii.  13a. 
Halifax,  George  Saville,  Viscount  (afterwards 
Marquess),   a   member   of  Lord    Shaftes- 
bury s  administration,  i.  119  :  his  character, 
119,  120.     A  "Trimmer,"  lao.      Remains 
in  oflice  on  Shaftesbury's  resignation,  124. 
His  speeches  against  the   Exclusion  Uii:. 
137.     Resists  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
Court,    133.       His  advice  10  Charles  II.. 
135.     French  intrigues  against,   136.     His 
contest  with  Rochester,  210.     Disliked  by 
James  II.,  219.     Keeps  aloof  from  Roman 
Catholic   celebration.*:,    231.      His  foreign 
policy,  329.      Opposes    James    ll.'s  mea- 
sures, and  is  dismissed  from  the   Oibinet, 
334.  Takes  part  in  the  debate  on  the  King's 
speech,  341.     Author  of  the  *'  Letter  x.n  a 
Dissenter,     434,  435.    His  conferences  with 
Dykvelt,     449.        His    letter    to     William 
Prince  of  Orange,  455.     Believed  to  be  the 
writer  of  the  "  Jitter  to  the  Clergy,"  501. 
Declines  to  commit  himself  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, 527.     Invited  to  return  to  office,  556. 
Questioned  by  James  II.,  562.      Proposes 
the  summoning  of  a  Pariiament,  575.     Hi<i 
speech  in  the  Council  of  Lords,  585.     Hi> 
interview  with  James  II.,  586.      Commi-«- 
sioner  of  James  at  Hungerford,  593.      Re- 
quests to  see  Burnet,  594.      His  conversa- 
tion with  Burnet  at   Littlecote,  595.     Pre- 
sides   over    the   Council    of   I^rds,   60S. 
Abandons  the  cause  of  lames,  608.     Joins 
William ;  presides  at  the  consultation   of 
Peers  at  Windsor,  612.    Sent  with  message 
to  fames,  6x2.     His  interview  with   lames 
at  Whitehall,  614.      Presides  over  the  as- 
sembly of  Lords  6x9.     Chosen  Speaker  of 
Peers.    634.       Opposes   the  project   of   a 
Regency,  637.       His  apprehensions  of  a 
Restoration,  660,  715.      Made  Lord  Priv>' 
Seal,  663.     His  defects  as  a  Minister,  687. 
Pariiamentary     attack    on,     ii.    80.     81. 
Cleared  from  blame,  82.      His  retirement, 
X24.      Questioned    before    the    "Murder 
Committee,"  132.  Signs  the  protest  against 
the  censorship  of  the  press  416.     Opposes 
the   Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials,  472- 
H  i>  death,  504.   His  political  character,  505. 

Hall,  Joseph,  i.  38,  note. 

Hall,  Timothy,  I.  502.     Made  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, 53^. 

HuUamshire,  i.  16^. 

Hallcy,  Edmund,  t.  aoi. 
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HAI^TEAD. 

Halstead,  Robert ;  his  "  Succinct  Genea- 
logies," i.  127,  note,  239,  note. 

Ham  House,  i.  152,  614- 

Hamilton,  Lientenant-Coloncl :  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  ii.  -u^ 
Hi^  unskilful  execution  of  them,  342.  De- 
clared by  the  Scotch  Parliament  guilty  of 
murder,  521, 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  i.  729.  Wounded  at 
Newton  Butler,  774.  His  account  of  James 
II.'s  Court  at  St  Germains,  ii.  42s. 

Hamilton,  George,  marries  EKzabethVilliers; 
created  Karl  of  Orkney,  ii-  754. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus.     See  Boyne,  Lord. 

Hamilton,  Richard,  i.  720.  Sent  to  Ireland 
on  parole,  730.  Breaks  his  pledge,  and 
marches  against  the  Protestants,  735.  His 
success  at  Strabane,  746.  Succeeds  to  the 
command  of  the  besiegers  of  Londonderry, 
751.  Endeavours  to  induce  the  defenders 
to  surrender,  769.  His  gallant  behaviour 
at  the  Bojrne,  ii.  191,  192.  Taken  prisoner  ; 
his  interview  with  William  IIL,  193. 

Hamilton,  William  Douglas,  Duke  o\,  i.  385. 
Resists  James  II.'s  policy,  387,  389.  His 
political  conduct,  ii.  14.  Elected  President 
of  the  Scotch  Convention,  14.  Proposes 
measures  of  defence  against  the  Jacooites, 
18.  Appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner 
for  Scotland,  25.  Orders  Dundee  and  Bal- 
carras  to  be  arrested,  41.  Re-opens  Parlia- 
ment, 51.  His  vacillation,  52.  William's 
opinion  of  him,  218.  His  speeches  in  the 
debate  on  the  Scotch  Church,  221^  222. 
Reappointed  Lord  High  Coounissioner, 
422. 

Hammond,  discovered  at  the  supper  party  at 
the  Blue  Posts,  ii.  768.  Rejected  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  770. 

Hampden,  John,  resists  the  levy  of  ship 
money,  i.  45.     Impeached,  54. 

Hampden,  Richard  (son  of  the  preceding), 
chairman  of  Committee  of  Commons,  i. 
634,637.  Appointed  Commiiisioner  of  the 
Treasury,  665.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, ii.  15a 

Hampden,  John  (son  of  the  preceding),  tried 
for  high  treason,  i.  345.  rlis  life  spared, 
346.  Prepares  the  address  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  Lewis  XIV.,  718.  His  evidence 
against  Halifax,  ii.  133.  His  virulence^ 
133.  His  violent  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, 134.  Excludedfrom  the  Parliament 
of  1690,  144.     Commits  suicide,  541. 

Hampton  Court,  i.  682. 

Harbord,  William,  a  follower  of  William  of 
Orange,  i.  646.  Carries  the  news  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  Scotch  Regiments  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  675. 

Harcourt,  Simon,  resists  the  attainder  of 
Fenwick,  ii.  602. 

Harlay,  French  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  ii. 

Harley,  Sir  Edward,  i.  589.  I^^^*  ^^• 

Harley,  Robert,  iu  465.  His  political  opin- 
ions ;  his  narrow  intellect,  465.  His  poetry, 
466,  and  note.  Adopts  Toryism,  ^. 
Aleves  a  violent  address  to  the  Kinfi%  475. 
Proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Bank, 
576.  His  project  breaks  down,  581.  His 
speech  against  the  attainder  of  Fenwidc, 
602.  Proposes  a  resolution  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  6^i.     His  motion  for  that 
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furpose,    702.      Obtains  the  lead   in   the 
louse  of  Commons,  710. 
Harris,  publisher  of  the  first  newspaper,  ii. 

,  533. 

Harrison,  William :  his  description  of  Eng- 
lish inns,  i.  188,  note. 

Hartington,  MarqiKSS  of,  carries  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  against  Charles  Dun- 
combe  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  652. 
655,  Proposes  Sir  T.  Littleiou  for  the 
Speakership,  ;roo. 

Hastings,  Captain,  falls  at  La  Hogue,  ii.  357. 
His  funeral,  358. 

Hastings,  Warren,  question  raised  on  his 
trial,  i.  255. 

Hastings's  regiment,  ii.  55.  At  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  188. 

Havre,  bombardment  of,  ii.  490. 

Hawcubites,  i.  177. 

Hearth  money.  L  140, 141.    Abolished,  673. 

Heathcote,  Gilbert,  ii.  471. 

Hectors,  i.  177. 

Heidelberg,  sacked  by  the  French  (1689), 
i.  716.     Second  sack  of  (1693),  ii.  449. 

Hcinsius,  Anthony,  Pensionary  of  Holland, 
i.  688.  His  fidelity  to  William  III.,  689. 
William's  letters  to  (1692),  ii.  364,  365.  His 
share  in  the  treaty  of  Loo,  698.  Last  letter 
of  William  III.,  to  him,  771. 

Heroing,  Edward,  his  patent  for  lighting 
London,  i.  177. 

Henderson,  Major  of  Cameronians,  killed  at 
Dnnkeld,  iL  65. 

Henderson*  Thomas,  of  Paisley,  iL  228,  note. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen ;  popular  feeling 
towards,  i.  53. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  I  loi.  Her 
death,  104. 

Henry  I.  (Beauclerc),  i.  7. 

Henry  IV.  ;  his  usurpation  submitted  to  by 
the  Church,  iL  99. 

Henry  VI  I. 's  Statute  violated  in  the  Declara- 
tion ofjames  XL,  iL  351. 

Henry  VIII.  retracts  his  breach  of  the  laws, 
i.  ai.  His  Anglican  Church,  25.  His 
views  of  supremacy,  28. 

Herbert,  Admiral.     See  Torrington,  Earl  ofl 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  L  589. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Justice : 
his  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,!.  369.  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner, 
376.  His  conduct  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Compton,  376.  Dismissed,  462.  Nominal 
Chancellor  of  James  II.  at  St  Germains,  iL 
35a     Excluded  from  James's  Council^  3^7. 

Hereditary  right,  not  authorised  by  Scrip- 
ture, L  35.     Nor  by  English  hLstory,  36. 

Hesse  Cassel.  Landgrave  of,  ii.  242. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of,  iL  242. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  George  of,  iL_  169. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  190.  Distin- 
giiished  in  the  siege  of  Athlone,  282. 

Hertford,  political  parties  at,  ii.  74a  Suicide 
of  Miss  Stout,  74 1.  Trial  of  Spencer 
Cowper  for  the  murder,  741,  742. 

Hcwling,  William,  and  Benjamin,  executed, 
i.  316. 

Hidces,  a  rebel  fugitive,  L  113. 

Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester,  a  non- 
juror, ii.  to6.  A  nonjuring  bishop,  260. 
A  noncompounder,  427. 

High  Church  party,  i.  690,  691.     Resists  the 
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Comprehension  Bill,  700.     Its  preference 
of  the  Rinial  to  the  Articles,  701,  70a. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  abolished,  i.  566. 

Highland  Army.     See  Dundee.     Cannon. 

Highlanders,  Scotch,  their  code  of  morality, 
ii.  30.  Their  superstitions,  30.  Their 
virtues,  31.  Antipathy  between  them  uid 
the  Saxons,  32.  Feelings  of  the  English 
towards,  in  1745,  33.  Subsequent  reaction, 
*^t  34'  Quarrels  between  the  clans,  ^5. 
Their  military  character,  44.  Their  iaciUty 
of  organisation,  45.  Insubordination  of 
the  chiefs,  46.  Their  victories  indecisive, 
47.     Instances  of  ferocious  revenge  among, 

335-  336- 
Highlands,  ignorance  respecting,  at  the  time 

of  the  Revolution,  ii.  38. 
Highwaymen,!.  186,  187.     Increase  of,  after 

the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  iL  685.     Prevalence 

of,  in  England,  in  1698,  685. 
Hill,  Captain,  murderer  of  Mountford,  ii.  39a 
Hill,  Colonel,  commander  of  Fort  William, 

"•  334.  340- 
Hills  Henry,  a  printer  of  Popish  tracts,  1.  381. 

Hoarc,  Roger,  of  Bridgewater,  i.  320. 

Hobbcs,  Thomas,  i.  89, 

Hodges,  Colonel  Robert,  iu  95. 

Hogarth's  morning,  i.  175,  note. 

Holland,  war  with  (1667),  i.  94.  Prosperity 
of,  99.  A  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
100.  Coalition  of  France  and  England 
against,  106.  Government  of,  107.  Re- 
pulses the  French  invasion,  108.  Makes 
peace  with  England,  no.  Constitution  of, 
a68.  Religious  parties  in,  408.  French 
invasio'- ;  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
"William  III.,  appointed  Stadtholder,  417. 
Political  works  printed  in,  456.  Constitu- 
tion of,  531.  Politics  of,  549.  State  of 
feeling  in,  on  William's  success.  634.  Re- 
joicings, 657.  Expenses  of  William's  ex- 
pedition repaid  to,  674.  Zeal  of,  in  the  war 
against  Lewis  XIV.,  ii.  366. 

Hollis,  Denzil,  impeachment  of,  L  54. 

Holloway,  one  of^the  judges  at  the  trial  of 
the  bishops  i-  5"-  Delivers  his  opinion, 
516.     Dismissed  from  the  bench,  533.. 

Holmes  Abraham,  execution  of,  i-  316. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  Recorder  of  London ;  his 
dismissal,  i.  463.  Consulted  in  the  case  of 
the  bishops,  512.  Appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  666.  His  conduct  at 
the  trial  of  Crone,  ii.  177.  Presides  at  the 
trial  of  Preston  and  Ashton,  348.  Con- 
sulted on  the  Bill  for  excluding  Papists 
from  public  trusts  in  Ireland,  300.  In  the 
case  of  Witney,  the  highwayman,  -^Zj^. 

Holyrood  Palace,  sacked  by  rioters,  i.  626. 

Hooker,  Richard  ;  his  tenets  i-  40. 

Hooker,  Bishop,  i.  25. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bishop  of  Londonderry,  i. 
726.  Withdraws  to  England,  751.  His 
death,  ii.  189. 

Houblon,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the' Bank  of 
England,  ii.  581. 

Hough,  John,\elected  President  of  Magda- 
lene College,  i.  470.  Sentence  of  depri- 
vation against,  470.  His  interview  with 
Penn,  474,  475.  Appears  before  the  special 
Commissioners  475.     His  protest,  475. 

Houghton,  John  :*nis  collection,  ii.  533. 

Hounslow   Heath,  camp  on,   i.    378.     The 
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camp  broken  up,  536.  Review  of  Toltmteer 
cavsdry  by  Queen  Mary,  iu  ao2.  A  retort 
of  highwaymen,  685. 

Howard,  Edward,  his  "  British  Princes,"  it* 
71,  note. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Escrick,  L  257,  note. 

Howard,  Philip,  Cardinal,  i.  aaS. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  iL  71.  His  share  m 
the  debate  on  the  Corporation  Bill,  13c. 

Howe,  John,  an  eminent  dissenting  preacher ; 
leaves  England,  i*  338,  and  note.  Returns 
to  England,  438.  Refuses  to  join  the  Court 
party,  438.  His  efforts  for  a  coalition  with 
the  Church,  408. 

Howe,  John,  Vice-Chamberiain  to  Queen 
Mary,  «i.  667.  His  violence  and  intem- 
perance, ii.  79.  His  attack  on  Lord  Caer- 
marthen  (LeedsX  80.  On  Lord  Halifax, 
8z.   His  parliamentary  attack  upon  Bishop 

!  Burnet,  4x3,  41^  ^comes  a  Tory,  46^. 
His  speech  agamst  the  war,  551.  His 
statement  of  distress  in  Gloucestershire, 
594.  His  violence  on  the  subject  of  the 
Dutch  guards  7x4*  His  invectives  against 
Lord  Somers,  748.  Violent  resolutions 
moved  by  him  in  regard  to  the  Irish  for^ 
feitures  756,  757.  His  contest  for  Glouces- 
tershire (1701),  770,  771. 

Huddlcston,  John,  a  monk,  i.  2x3.  Absolves 
Charles  II.,  214. 

Huguenots  persecution  of,  i.  315.  Their 
exiles,  336.  Their  treatment  by  James  II., 
j6s.  Collection  for,  in  England,  365. 
Which  is  frustrated  by  James,  366.  Hih 
^enots  in  Schomberg's  army  in  Ireland, 
11.  82.  Conspiracy  among  them,  90.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188. 

Hume,  David  ;  his  prediction  of  ruin  from 
the  National  Debt,  iL  300. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick.     See  Polwarth,  Lord. 

Humieres,  Marquess  of,  i.  5Si.  His  repulse 
by  the  British  troops  at  Walcourt,  ii.  95. 
His  army  threatens  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 181. 

Hungerford,  William  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
ceives James  II. 's  commissioners  at,  i.  593. 

Hunt,  a  smuggler ;  his  cottage  a  resort  of 
Jacobites,  ii.  557. 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  a  Jacobite  ;  his  house 
searched,  iL  349. 

Huy,  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  436.    Retaken, 

Hyde,  Lady  Henrietta,  L  713.  [492. 

ICON  BASILIKE,  authorship  of.  iL  41a 
Impeachment,  question  regarding,  i.  254. 

Incapacitation,  Act  of,  ii.  52,  53. 

Inclosure  Acts  i.  153. 

Indemnity  Bill,  dispute  regarding,  ii.  75.  Re- 
tarded oy  the  Wnigs,  131,  138.  Motion  for 
a  committee  rejected,  X38. 

Independents  the,  i.  58,  689. 

India,  debates  upon  the  trade  with,  iL  301. 
Ignorance  rc^rding,  in  Elizabeth's  and  the 
following  reigns  303.  Trade  with,  304. 
The  trade  complained  of  by  English  cloth- 
iers, 30^  Resumed  debates,  391,  470. 
Difficulties  of  private  traders  with,  661. 
Montague's  projected  General  Company, 
662.  Violent  opposition,  662.  Eager  swt>- 
scription  to  the  new  Company's  loan,  664. 
Renewed  agitation  of  the  subject,  70S. 

Indian  Ocean,  piracy  in,  ii.  745. 
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Indulgence,"  thct  i.  93. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of  (under  Chas.  II.), 
L  106.  Its  unpopularity,  jo8.  Kevokedt 
109.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  James 
II.,  431- ,  Its  illegality,  43Z.  Was  a  boon 
to  the  Dissenters,  43a.  1  ne  second  Decla- 
ration ordered  to  be  read  in  churches,  406. 
Remonstrance  of  the  bishops,  500.  The  De- 
claration read  in  only  four  London  churches, 
502.     General  resistance  to,  503,  ^04. 

Innocent  XL,  Pope,  his  dispute  with  Lewis 
XIV.,  i.  327.  His  advice  to  James  II.,  228. 
Hisjansenist  tendencies,  357.  His  modera- 
tion towards  England,  371.  His  dislike  of 
the  Jesuits'  proceedinss  in  England,  457. 
His  coldness  to  Lurd  Castlemaine,  459. 
Abolishes  the  ri^ht  of  asylum  at  Rome,  542. 
His  quarrels  with  Lewis  XIV.,  54a.  His 
death,  ii.  206.    (Compare  Rome,  Court  of.) 

Innocent  XII.  reconciles  the  Papacy  to  Lewis 
XIV.,  ii.  366.    His  irresolute  conduct,  368, 

Inns,  Elnglish,  i.  18^189.  [369^ 

Inverness  in  1689,  ii.  39. 

Investiture,  lay,  contests  regarding,  t.  28. 

Ipswich,  mutiny  of  Scotch  regiments  at,  i. 

674- 

Ireland,  Norman  conquest  of,  i.  7.  Union 
uf,  with  England,  :^2.  I^ng  struggle  in, 
3a.  ^  Celtic  population  of.  33.  Treated  as 
subject,  ^3.  Continues  Roman  Catholic, 
34.  Acknowledges  Charles  II.  :  Crom- 
well's conquest  of,  64.  Under  Charles  II., 
92.  Lord  Lieutenancy  of,  151.  Roman 
Catholics  in,  tolerated  by  the  law,  390. 
Hostilitv  of  races  in,  390.  Celtic  popula- 
tion and  aristocracy,  391.  Old  and  new 
English  colonists,  392.  Tyrconnel,  Lord 
Deputy,  404.  Dismay  of  the  English  colo- 
nists, ^5.  James  II.  s  scheme  far  detach- 
ing it  from  England,  480.  Its  state  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  719,  721.  llie 
English  colonists  are  apprenensive  of  mas- 
sacre, 7a  I.  News  of  the  English  revolution 
arrives,  ;r27.  Devastation  of,  in  1689,  732. 
Destruction  of  cattle,  733.  Subjection  of 
Protestants  in  the  soutn,  734.  James  II.'s 
reception,  740.  Persecution  of  Protestants, 
763.  The  spirit  of  the  people  roused  by 
James  II/s  danger,  ii.  86.  Campaign  of 
169X  ;  the  Pale,  273.  Revival  of  prosperity 
on  the  English  side,  272.  Severe  measures 
against  the  Papists,  273.  The  Jacobite 
part  of  the  island  ;  anarchy  and  insecurity 
of  property,  2^4.  Exhaustion  after  the 
war,  295.  Subjection  of  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion, 296.  Stateof  (1693),  416.  Complaints 
in,  against  James's  second  Declaration,  43a. 
State  of  (1697),  619.  Whies  and  Tories  m, 
619.  Restrictions  imposed  by  the  English 
Parliament  on  the  woollen  manufactures  of, 
658.  The  native  Irish  not  concerned  in  the 
question,  660.  Dependence  of  the  English 
colony  on  England,  660.  Question  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  751. 
Report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Com- 
mons on  the  subject,  75a.  Extravagant 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  forfeited  pro- 
pjerty,  753.  Unfair  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, 75^.  The  commissioners  take  up 
the  case  of  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney,  754. 
The  Resumption  Bill,  755. 

Irish  Church,  the,  i.  34,  393. 
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Irish  emigrants  in  England,  i.  444. 

Irish  exiles,  ii.  295. 

*' Irish  night,"  the,  i.  604. 

Irish  rebelliou,  the,  in  reign  of  Charles  I.,  L  52. 

Irish  troops  in  England,  dislike  of,  1.  518. 
Disbanded  ;  disarmed,  606.  Irish  in  the 
service  of  James  II..  their  inefficiency  from 
want  of  discipline,  ii.  187.  Resolve  to  de- 
fend Limerick,  209.  Their  plundering  ex- 
cursions, 274,  375.  Dissensions  at  Limerick, 
375.  Under  St  Ruth,  278.  Volunteer  for 
French  service,  392.  Destined  to  take  part 
in  French  invasion  of  England,  347.  Re- 
garded by  the  English  vrith  scorn  and 
hatred,  348.  Their  bravery  at  battle  of 
Marsiglia,  448. 

Iron  works,  i.  155. 

Islington,  i.  171. 

T  ACOBITES,   EngUsh  and  Irish,   i.    742, 

J  7^3.  Their  want  of  sympathy,  74> 
Their  plots  on  William  III.  s departure  for 
Ireland,  ii.  169.  Gatherings  in  the  North, 
1^0.  Their  secret  printing  presses,  204. 
Iheir  "  Form  of  prayer  and  humiliation," 
204.  Which  is  ascribed  to  the  nonjuring 
prelates,  205.  Disclose  the  designs  of 
Marlborough,  ^ao.  Prepare  for  insurrec* 
tion  in  the  nortnern  counties,  359.  Division 
in,  437.  (See  Compounders.  Non-com- 
pounders.)  Their  presses  and  writings, 
443>  445*  Their  addresses  to  the  sailors, 
445.  Resume  their  plots,  556.  Their  di>- 
may  at  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  631.  Their 
indignation  against  Lewis  XIV.,  631,  and 
note.  Their  attempt  to  proclaim  James 
III.  in  London,  767,  768. 

Jacobites  in  Scotland,  their  party  in  the  Con* 
vention^  iu  14,  x6.  Their  plan  of  secession 
to  Stirling  frustrated,  18,  19.  Their  loss  ol 
weight  in  the  Convention,  20.  Take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  2x9. 
Meeting  of  conspirators,  336.  Their  advice 
to  James  II.,  336. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  ii*  38a. 

James  I.  ;  his  zeal  for  the  English  Church,  L 
33.  His  diminished  imnortance,  notwith- 
standing the  extension  of  his  dominions,  34. 
His  character  and  administration  ;  consc 

3uences  of  his  conduct,  35.  Adopts  the 
octrine  of  divine  right,  36.  H  is  kingcraft, 
36.  His  death,  4a.  His  conduct  in  regard 
to  monopolies,  it  30a. 
James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. : 
his  character,  i.  84.  Becomes  a  Roman 
Catholic,  loi.  Resigns  the  post  of  Lord 
High  Admiral,  no.  Mames  Mary  of 
Modena,  X14.  Retires  to  Brussels,  1x7. 
Sent  into  Scotland,  124.  Attempt  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  succession  (see  Exclu- 
sion Bill).  His  government  of  Scotland, 
133.  His  advice  to  Charles  II.,  135.  Hi* 
conduct  in  Charles  II.'s  illness,  21X,  213. 
Procures  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  3x3. 
His  account  of  Charles's  death,  214,  note. 
H  is  speech  to  the  Privy  (^uncil.  2x6.  Pro- 
claimed King,  2x7.  HiS  ministry  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  ai8.  Shows 
favour  to  Jeffreys,  319,  220^  Calls  a  parlia- 
ment, 222,  223.  His  apologies  to  Bariilon, 
223.  Receives  money  from  France,  333, 
236.     Sends  Lord  Churchill  as  ambassador 
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to  France,  225.  His  subjection  to  Lewis 
XIV.,  226.  Innocent  XL's  advice  to  him, 
228.  His  fluctuating  policy,  229.  Hears 
mass  publiclf,  230.  His  corooation,  331. 
Omissions  in  the  religious  services,  333. 
Tory  addresses  to,  333.  His  hatred  of  tne 
Puritans,  243.  His  feeling  towards  the 
Quakers  245>  Liberates  Quaker  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  prisoners,  246.  His  speech 
to  Parliament,  251.  Prepares  for  the  defence 
of  Scotland  against  Ai^gyle,  366.  His  in- 
terview with  Dutch  ambassadors,  367. 
Take^  measures  against  Monmouth,  38^ 
Adjourns  Parliament,  285.  Reviews  regi- 
ments from  Holland,  290.  Arrests  suspected 
persons  290.  His  interview  with  Mon- 
mouth, 303.  With  Earl  Grey,  304.  His 
?artial  conduct  tu  the  leading  rebels,  333. 
lis  power  at  its  height,  328.  His  treaty 
with  Holland,  329.  Domestic  policy,  329. 
His  army.  330.     His  designs  in  favour  of 


Popery.  331.     Impolicy  of  his  proceedings, 

J 32.     Violates  Test  Act,  333. 
lal 


t 


Dismisses 
lifax,  334.    General  discontent  against, 
334.  Embarrassed  by  proceedings  in  France, 

ft36.  His  speech  to  Parliament,  337.  Par- 
iamentary  opposition  to,  337,  341.  Repri- 
mands the  Commons,  342.  Attends  a  sit- 
ting of  the  Peers,  345.  Prorogues  Parlia- 
ment, 345.  Publishes  papers  of  Charles  IL, 
349.  Parties  in  his  court,  354.  His  mode 
of  arguini;,  358.  His  blind  reliance  on  the 
Church  of  England,  358.  Encouraged  in 
his  errors  by  Sunderland,  359.  Catherine 
Sedley's  influence  over  him,  362.  His  con- 
duct to  the  Huguenot  refugees,  365.  His 
designs,  367.  Disraisf-esretractory  judges 
368.  (.»ivc>  preferments  to  Roman  Catholics, 
371.  His  designs  against  the  Church,  571. 
Appoints  a  new  Court  of  High  Commission, 
373.  Discontent  excited  by  his  proceedings, 
376.  Forms  a  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
378.  His  anger  at  the  Scotch  disturbances, 
85.  His  negotiation  with  Scotch  Privy 
oimcillor^,  386.  His  arbitrary  go\'emment 
in  Scotland,  389.  His  conduct  towards 
Ireland,  390.  Loses  the  opportunity  of 
reconciling  the  race«i,  394.  Consequences 
of  his  policy,  195.  Employs  Papists  in  the 
*rniy,  397.  Displeased  with  Clarendon, 
399.  His  real  for  making  proselytes  401. 
Dismisses  Rochester,  403.  Dismisses  Clar- 
endon, 404.  Designs  to  conciliate  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  427,  ^38,  Grants 
partial  toleration  in  Scotland,  420.  His 
system  of  "closeting,"  430.  His  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  431.  His  disputes  with 
the  Church,  433.  Courts  the  Dissenters, 
434.  William's  and  Mary's  remonstrance 
to.  442.  His  exclusive  employment  of  Pa- 
pists, 445.  His  enmity  to  Burnet,  446,  44^. 
Complains  of  DrkveltN  intrigues,  455.  His 
disputes  with  William,  455.  Demands  the 
return  of  English  troops,  456.  Assigns 
public  honours  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  460, 
461.  Dissolves  Parliament,  461.  Procures 
the  illegal  execution  of  deserters,  462.  His 
attack  on  the  ri-^his of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  469,  470.  On  the  Charterhouse, 
470.  His  royal  progress  471.  His  appar- 
ently g(x)d  reception,  471 .  At  Oxford,  472. 
Incurs  the  resentment  of  the  clergy,  4»8.  . 


JAMES  XI. 

Suggestions  to  him  regarding  the  socces* 
aon,  479.     His  scheme  for  detaching  Ire- 
land from  the  empire,   480.     His  hope  of 
an  heir,  48a     His  fear  of  a  Protestant  re- 
gency, 463.     Determines  to  pack  a  Parlia- 
ment, 483.     Dismisses  many  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant, 484,  485.     His  questions  to  magisr 
trates  and  the  answers  to  them,  468.     His 
attesnpc  on   the   corpNoratioas,    492,    ^94. 
Coerces    public  functionaries,    495.      Hi» 
design  in  regard  to  licenses,   495.      Hi« 
seoomd  Dedaration   of   Indulgence,   496. 
His  interview  with  the  bishops,   490-501. 
Hesitates,  503.     Rejects  Sunderland  s  mo- 
derate advice,  5x0.     Receives  news  of  the 
acquittal  of  the  bishops,  5x8.    His  injustice 
to  his  daughter  Maiy,  520.     His  intended 
persecution  of  the  Cfhurcn,  533.     His  un- 
popularity with  the  clergy,  535.     With  t^ 
gentry,  535.    With  the  army,  536.     Brings 
over  insh  troops,  53d,     Receives  wamine» 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  designs,  546.   Hit 
false  security,  548.     Rejects  uie  assistance 
of  France,   549.      Becomes  aware   of  his 
danger,   554.      His  fleet  and  army,  555. 
Attempts  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  556. 
llis  interview  with  the  bishops,  5^6.     Hi's 
concessions  ill  received,    557.      His  sup- 
posed faithless  conduct  in  regard  to  Mag- 
dalene   College,    ^58.        Summons    Pri\7 
Councillors  and  others  559-     Lays  before 
them  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  550. 
Receives    copies    of    William's     declara- 
tion ;   questions  the   Lords  in    regard   to 
it,  562.     His  interview  with   the  bishop^ 
563.     His  conversation  with  four  bishops, 
570.     Receives  news  of  Combury's  deser- 
tion, 574.    Holds  a  meeting  of  oflficers,  575, 
Goes  to  Salisbury.  576.  Distrusts  his  army, 
580.     Retreats  581.     His  arrival  in  Lon- 
don ;  holds  a  Council  of  Lords  584.     Ap- 
points Commissioners  to  negotiate  ;  maJces 
further  concessions,  586.    Meditates  flight, 
586.  His  Commissioners  at  Hungerford,  593, 
Sends  away  the  Queen  and  Prince,  597. 
Prepares  for  his  own  flight,  598.    H  is  flignt, 
Sgfl.     His  memoirs,  603,   and  note.     De- 
tained by  flsheimen,  606.     His  demeanour, 
607.     Released  by  order  of  the  Lords  600. 
Removed  to  Rochester ;  sends  a  leitei  lu 
Wlliam,  609.     Returns  to  London.  610. 
Departs. for  Rochester,  6x4.     His  flight. 
6x8.     Lands  at  Ambleteuse,  622.     Arrive:, 
at  St  Germains  633.     His  ixianifesto,  62i> 
His  letter  to  the  Convention,  644.     Effect 
of  his  measures  in  Ireland,  721.     Applic:> 
to  Lewis  XIV.  for  troops  for  Ireland,  7*3. 
At  Brest,  738.    Lands  at  Kinsale,  j-v^.    Kn- 
ters  Cork,  739.    His  journey  to  DuDlin,  740. 
His  reception,  740.    His  proclamation,  741. 
Disputes  amongst  his  followers  742.  744. 
Determines  to  go  to  Ulster,  745.    His  jour- 
ney, and  vacillating  conduct,  746.    Arrives 
before  Londonderry,  746.    Fired  upon  from 
the  walls,  749.     Summons  the  town,  751. 
Returns  to  Dublin,  751.    His  speech  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  756.     Resists  the  ref>c.tl 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  759.     Ksues  baj* 
coin,  760,  761.     Cpn^nts  to  the  great  Act 
of  Attainder,  761V     Prorogues  Pariiament, 
763.     Effect  produced  in  England  by  hi> 
conduct,  764.    Recalls  Rosen  from  London- 


derry,  7<^  Rcceivei  news  of  R¥enw«  4t 
l^ondondcrry  and  N*wion  Buikr,  775,  7^ 
Hu  IcHcr  ID  ihe  SccHch  CoavEnlion,  ii.  i& 
Hisdcpoulion  dedirol  »  Edinbuiith,  ». 
Hii  desnmdelicT,  9i.  Rcjccl'l  Avaun'i 
idvin.a^.  Diimiuei  Heiron,  S7-  OITcn 
bMde  10  Schombtrg,  SB.     DMchcs  Sais. 


fidd  ID 
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wcti,.'*  H«dc  I.,nrd  Cliancellor,  jii  In 
llii^  MoD-c  of  ]'c.:n,  3,,.  AllhclrLluf 
Lord  DeL-imcn.  347.  HL-.  dupUcily  to  iba 
|BCIJ»  iD  ihe  Cibinel.  >fe.  Made  Prvu- 
dcniofthcncwCounof  HiKhCamiiiiitioDt 
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Eu  DDi  for  hi)  (amp,  18 
Tore  William,  i36.     .^fakc. 

Boyne,  187.     His  annr.  l_..     „..,  . 

193.  H ii  Kpeech  ID  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
tniKQ)  of  Dublin.    ig6.     Leans  .jrelaiid,   . 

106.     Arrives  in  Fran, "' 

lion  by  Lewis  XIV., 
explain  Mailborougl^? 
and  noM.     Believer  hi 

Ent/laii,  hB-     Hii  U> 

dauKliler.^M.     Hoidt  a  chipler  nf  Ihe 

jjo.  His  Declarmlion,  350.  Prtncriptions 
contained  thenin,  i$t.  EITect  produced 
by  his  Declaration,  351.  The  Jaobitta 
are  vhamed  of  if,  351-  tta  eFTeci  on  Ad- 
miral Ruaell,  jji-  His  interview  with 
Giandial,  378.  Tlelurnj  lo  St  Genrabis, 

£4.  HIb  conduct  to  the  PmteeUbt  re- 
fleeh  426,  4>7.  His  paper  headed  "  For 
my  Son."  rtS,  and  note.  Advice  of  Lewis 
XIV.  to,  ti^  Takes  MIddlelDB  into  hii 
confidence,  419.  His  new  DcdaratiDn,  4M. 
Hii  insincenlv,  431.  The  Declanlion  cir- 
ciilaied;iBefrect,4]i.  ProhiMle mourning 
for  hii  dauBhltr  Miry,  51M-  Chanee  in  k» 
viewl  on  Mary^s  death.  ^16.     Made  privy 


Akfmed  at  the  popular  fei 
bishops,  ^Eo.  Jam< 
in,  Chancellor  if  1) 
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H^  death.  7 
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Catholic  Princea,  639,  630. 

..jiv^5t(;eimaiiii,«7«;    At- 

inlyii\  763,     His  lul  illnels, 
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ii  birth,  i 


d™.  59«.  SeniioFHnc^55J^P™cliimfd 
Kingof  EoKtandby  Lew',!  XIV„U.  t«6. 

Jane,  a  Tory  divine;  ukei'pnrl  in  ihe'con- 
lernnce  with  Romna  Ciithnlicdivines.i,4oi. 
A  mcnibcr  of  the  EcdenListicn 


ChoM 


Prolocutat 


JanseniOfc  i.  3.7.  (ill. 

Jdfreyi,  Sir  OeorRe,  afterwards  Lord,  hin 
char^  ID  the  Rnstol  masbtratev.  i.  165, 
note.  Kischaracter,  tiq.  Hiseaiiycareer, 
iio.  FavuuRd  bv  lamei  II.,  no.  Madi 
Chief  Juuice ;  ratsed  In  (he  jKemice  ;  hit 
diiipute  with  Lf>rii  Keeper  Gnildfonl,  «i. 
HIi  coiHltH:!  on  HaaUr*!,  trill,  140.  Hii 
We.tem  ci.coii.  ]ii.     Hit  conduct  11  tht 
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Hshire,  J14.    Numbe 

Hi<  condiict  to  <h 

-    chin,  317.  Hiie. 

i  haired  of,  In  ih 


U'oi™  nilv''nr  OifD 

C:ooncilof  Five,  576,  summoncuiD  wtiite- 
hall,^g7.  Arreued  by  the  rintens  £03.  In 
(he  Tower  :  leelinas  of  the  people  towatdl 
him.  ii.  76-78.  Hi^  iottrylcw  with  Joba 
Tiitcbin,78.  With  Dean  Sharp  and  Doctor 
Scott,  78.  His  death.  7B-  His  sentence 
upon  Sir  R.  Armstrong.  139.  His  Juda- 
menttnfavouTcf  the  East  India  Company  s 

mDDDpoJy,  uf. 

tflreyst  LtwJ,  ton  of  the  above,  ii.  609. 

enner.  Sir  Thomas.  Royal  CommissicHier  at 
Oirford.  i.  475. 

en ninKs  Sarah.  SccMatibnTough,  Duchess 

erscy,  Lurd,  appointed  Secretary  of  Stale, 
eiui.  Order  of  (Jemiits),  statenlenl  of  Oalea 


.56.  tontfsl  with  Janscnists,  351.  The 
Order  becomes  an  instrument  J  Lewis 
XIV.,  and  estranged  from  the  Pope,  };7. 
F.ctablidinien(<rfrinthe  Savoy,  176.  Their 
domitiion  o«r  James  IL.  ,^.  In  Rome, 
their  recepcion  of  the  Eogii&h  embassy, 
45S.    Their  schemes  with  regard  to  the 
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309.  note.  Appointed  Sccretar' 


KAL'NITZ.  Count.  Au 
at  Ry.«iek,  ii.  613. 
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KEAN. 

Kcan,  Kdmuiid,  a  descendant  of  Lord  Hali* 
fax,  ii.  505. 

Keating,  John,  Irish  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  resists  Tyrconnel  s  measures,  i.  307. 
His  power  on  ihe  Bench  neutralised  by 
Roman  Catholic  colleagues,  719.  His  exer- 
tions to  preserve  order,  73a.  Discharged 
from  the  Privy  Council  by  lames  II.,  741. 
Ken,  Bishop ;  his  address  to  Charles  1 1,  on  his 
death-bed,  i.  212.  Visits  Monmouth,  304. 
Relieves  rebel  prisoners,  311.  Vainly  inter- 
cedes for  the  rebels  with  James  XL,  334.  At 
the  Hague,  412.  One  of  the  seven  bishops, 
^oa  (See  Bisho[)s,  the  Seven.)  A  nonjuror, 
iL  10-^.     His  retirement  at  Longleat,  359. 

Kendall,  Captain  James,  i.  340. 

Kenmare,  foundation  of,  L  722.  Hostilities 
with  the  Irish,  723,  724.  Capitulates ;  the 
settlers  escape  to  Bristol,  734. 

Kenmore,  Lord,  ii.  55. 

Kensington,WilliamIII.'s  residence  at,  i.  684. 

Keppel,  Arnold  Van.     See  Albemarle. 

Keppoch,  Macdonald  of.    See  Macdonald. 

Kerry,  description  of,  i.  722. 

Ketch,  John,  executioner  of  Monmouth,  i. 
306,  note. 

Kettlewell,  John,  a  nonjuror,  ii.  108.  A 
noncompounder,  427. 

Keycs,  Thomas  ;  \\\^  share  in  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  ii.  558,  564.  Arrested,  566.  His 
execution,  566. 

•Kidd,  William,  employed  by  Lord  Bellamont 
to  suppress  the  pirates  of'^the  Indian  Seas, 
ii.  745.  Commands  a  privateer  under  a 
Royal  commission,  746.  Turns  pirate  ;  his 
cruelty,  7^6.     Arrested  at  New  York.  747. 

Kidder,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
ii-  261. 

Kidnapping  at  Bristol,  i.  164. 

Kiflin,  William,  a  le.iding  Baptist;  James 
II.'.s  attempt  to  cajole  him,  i.  439. 

Killcgrew,  placed  over  the  navy,  iL  410. 
His  mismanagement  in  the  matter  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  442. 

Killiecrankic,  pass  of,  ii.  54.  Battle  of,  56- 
58.     Its  effects,  60.     Remarks  on,  61. 

King,  Augustin,  his  last  confession,  i.  187, 
note. 

King,  Doctor  William  ;  his  loyalty  ;  per- 
secuted by  James  II.,  i.  764.  Arrested  at 
Dublin,  ii.  184.  Sermon  before  Wm.  III. 1^7. 

King,  Edward  ;  his  share  in  the  assassination 
plot,  ii.  559,  563.     His  execution,  566. 

King,  Gregory,  on  the  population  of  England, 
i.  138.  His  calculations  of  agricultural 
produce.  153.  His  estimate  of  clerical  in- 
comes, 159.  His  estimate  of  population 
and  food,  207,  note.    Of  paupers,  207,  note. 

King's  Evil,  touching  for,  ii.  116. 

Kinsule,  James  II.  lands  at,  i.  739.  Taken 
by  Man  borough,  ii.  318. 

Kirke,  Coloney  Percy  ;  in  Somersetshire,  i. 
309.  His  *•  Lambs,  309.  His  executions, 
210.  Extortions  ;  unfounded  story  of,  310. 
Kecalled,  ^11.  His  Protestantism,  334. 
Assures  Wiliiam  III.  of  his  support,  S45. 
Attends  James  II.,  576.  Refuses  to  obey 
orders,  581.  Sent  to  relieve  Londonderry, 
766.  Arrives  in  Lough  Foyle,  767.  His 
delay,  770.  Receives  orders  to  attack  the 
boom,  770,  and  note.  Enters  Londonderry, 
772. 


LKRD«. 

Kirke,  his  fatal  duel  with  Conway  Seymour. 
iL  741.  His  trial :  found  gtiilty  of  man- 
slaughter, 743. 

Kneller,  Sir  GodfrejTi  i.  ao2. 

Knight,  Sir  John  ;  his  speech  afcainst  the  Bill 
for  Naturalisation  of  Foreign  Protestants, 
ii.  477.     Loses  his  election  tor  Bristol,  540. 

Knightley,  Christopher;  his  share  in  the 
assassination  plot,  ii.  5^^    Arrested,  j^56. 

Knights'  service,  tenure  by»  abolished,  1.  76. 

Knox,  Alexander,  i.  981  note. 

LAGOS  Bay,  disaster  in,  ii.  44a.     Parliar 
mentary  inquinr  into,  468,  469. 

Laguerre,  Lewis,  a  French  painter,  L  aoa. 

La^Hogue,  battle  of,  ii.  354. 

Lainez,  a  Jesuit,  i' 356. 

Lake,  Bishop  of  Oiichester,  i.  500.  (See 
Bishops,  the  Seven.)  A  nonjuror,  ii.  103. 
His  death,  119. 

Lambert,  John  ;  his  ambitious  views,  i.  73. 
Abandoned  by  his  troops,  72.  Failure  of 
his  enterprise,  74. 

Lambeth  Articles,  the,  i.  39. 

La  Melloni^re.  Colonel,  ii.  83. 

Lamplugh,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  flies  to  Tames  II. 
on  the  auproacn  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
i.  567.     Made  Archbishop  of  York,  574. 

Lancashire,  Presbyterianism  in,  i.  78.  In- 
crease of  population  in,  139.  Prosecution 
of  Jacobites  ii\,  ii.  493-495. 

Land  Bank,  project  of,  ii.  576.  Its  failure, 
580,  581. 

Landen,  Battle  of,  ii.  437-439.  Appearance 
of  the  field,  440. 

Land  Tax,  origin  of,  ii.  393.  [i.  589. 

Langdale,  Lord,  Governor  of  Hull .  arrcfUed, 

Langley,  Sir  Roger,  foreman  of  the  jur>'  in 
the  trial  of  the  bishops,  ii.  513. 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyue, 
iL  188.     Falls  at  Stcinkirk,  376. 

Lansdowne,  Charles  Granville,  Lord,  com- 
mands the  force  on  the  shores  of  Torbay, 
after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  ii.  203. 

Latin  language,  partial  prevalence  of,  in  Bri- 
tain, i.  2.     Languages  derived  from,  33. 

Latin  scholarship,  in  England  (time  of  Charles 
II.),  L  1Q4. 

Laud,  Archbishop  *,  his  character,  i.  44.  His 
system  of  espionage,  44.  His  Liturgy  for 
Scotland,  4^. 

Lauderdale,  1.  105.  His  administration  in 
Scotland,  110,  133.     His  oflficial  gains,  148. 

Lauzun,  Antoninc,  Count  of,  i.  596.  Aids  the 
flight  of  the  (^ueen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
597.  Louvois'  jealousy  of  him,  736.  Com- 
mands French  auxiliaries  in  Ireland,  ii.  168. 
His  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  168. 
Opposes  William  III.'s  right  win^  at  the 
Boyne,  170.  Covers  flight  of  the  Insh,  1^4. 
Declares  Limerick  untenable,  207.  His 
impatience  to  leave  Ireland,  208.  Retires 
to  Galway.  210.     Returns  to  France,  213. 

Law,  William,  a  nonjuror,  ii.  104,  note. 

I>eague  and  Covenant,  the  Solenin,  i.  5^ 

Leake,  Captain  John,  aids  in  the  relief  of 
Londonderry,  i.  770. 

Leeds,  L  167. 

Leeds  Thomas  Osborne,  Duke  of  (Earl  of 
Danby,  and  Marquess  of  (^aermarthen)  ; 
becomes  minister  of  Charles  II.  His  char- 
acter, L  xxo.    His  policy,  111.    His  foreign 
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policy,  III.     Dis^;raced,  1x4.    Impeachedt 
X17.     His  financial  good  faith,   141.     His  | 
omcial  gains,  151.     Restored  to  the  House  I 
of  Lords,  284.     Complains  of  James  II. 's 
arbitrary  acts,  374.     His  conferences  with 
Dykvelty  448.     His  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  455.    Joins  the  revolutionary  con- 
spiracy, 5a8.     Signs  the  invitation  to  Wil- 
liam, 528.     Seizes  York  for  William,  578. 
His  scheme  for  proclaiming  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  630,  642.     Opposes  the  plan  of  a 
Regency,  642.     His  speech  for  declaring 
the  throne  vacant,  647.     His  apprehension 
of  a  Restoration,  660.     Made  President  of 
the  Council,  663.    His  hostility  to  Halifax, 
686  ;  ii.  8x.     Raised  to  the  marquisate  of 
Caermarthen,  i.  715.    Parliamentary  attack 
on,  ii.  80.    His  influence  with  William  III.. 
134,  xi'a.    Becomes  chief  minister,  146^    Sa- 
tirical oalbd  against,  147,  note.    His  system 
of  parliamentary  corruption,  X4a.     One  of 
the  Council  of  Nine,  175.     Chiet  adviser  of 
Mary,  X75.     His  advice  in  the  Council  dis- 
jegarded,  207.     Hated  by  the  Whigs,  234. 
Parliamentarv     intrigues     agatn.st,     235. 
Slighted  by  William,  235.     Receives  infor- 
mation of  a  Jacobite  plot.  338.     Causes  the 
emissaries  to  be  arrested,  230.     Lays  the 
intercepted    papers    before  William,    239. 
His  al^nce  from  the  division  on  the  Place 
Bill,  407.    Supports  the  Triennial  Bill,  407. 
Insulted  by  Jacobites  at  Bath,  446.     His 
assistance  counted  on  by  thejacobites,  446. 
Bribed  by  the  East  India  Company,  448. 
Resists  the  Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials, 
72.     His  speech  on  the  Bank  of  England 
ill,  484.    Raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Leeds, 
487.     Motion  for  his  impeachment  carried  ; 
his  speech  in   the  Ix>ras,   5x9.      The   im- 
peachment ;  his  defence  and  escape,  513^ 
Hi&  disgrace,  513.  His  part  in  the  debate  on 
the  Association,  ^73.     Resists   Fenwick's 
attainder,  60^     His  part  in  the  debate  on 
Monmouth's  mtrigue,  6x1.  Resigns  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Cmincil,  7x8.     Crown  lands 
conferred  on  him  ;  his  official  gains,  762. 

Leefdale,  an  accomplice  in  the  French  plot 
for  assassinating  William  III.,  ii.  378. 
Betrays  Grandval,  ^79. 

Leinster,  Duke  of  (Meinhart  5>chomberg), 
commands  William  III. 's  right  wing  attne 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  it  190.  Commands 
troops  intended  for  a  descent  on  France, 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  i.  20a.  [380. 

Le  Noble ;  his  pasquinades  on  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary,  i.  ^14,  note.  Asserts 
Tefire^s  to  have  been  poisoned  by  William 
in.,  iL  78,  note. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  his  letters 
to  James  II.,  1.  237,  note  ;  7x7,  note.  His 
conduct  in  the  war  against  France,  ii.  368. 
His  dispute  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
4^5.  His  de.<igns  on  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, 623.  Grounds  of  his  claim  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  679.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  the  treaty  of  Loo,  699. 

Leslie,  Charles;  his  ''Answer  to  Kiag,"  i. 
730,  note.  A  nonjuror,  ii.  X044  105.  His 
account  of  the  Quakers,  254.  note. 

Lestrange,  Roger,  i.  X9X.  Member  for  Win- 
chester, 249.  Hi<  account  of  the  distress  of 
th«  Nonconformists,  828,  note.     5)ent  by 
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LKWIS  XIV. 

James  II.  to  Edinburgh,  388.  Hisaxiswer 
to  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  436.  Re- 
moved from  the  post  of  Licenser,  ii.  409. 
Arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned, 
in  the  Assassination  plot,  566. 

*'  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,"  ii.  434. 

Levees,  i.  179. 

Leven,  David,  Earl  of,  ii.  xx,  18,  55.     At  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie,  58,  qq.  note. 

Levinz,  Sir  Cres.swell,  council  for  the  seven 
bishops  i.  512. 

Levinz,  Sir  Richard,    tyrannical  treatment 
of,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  ^75. 

Levison  Gower,  Sir  John,  Tory  candidate  for 
Westminster  (X701)  ;  his  rejection,  ii.  770. 

Lewis  XIV. ;  his  character,  L  98.  His  ptower 
alarming  to  the  Dutch,  99.  Triple  Alliance 
against,  99.  His  views  with  respect  to 
England,  loi.  His  ambitious  projects,  X02. 
His  policy  towards£ngland,io2.  Hi^league 
with  Charles  II.,  103.  Invades  Holland, 
106.  Repulsed,  108.  His  intrigues  against 
Danbv,  x  14.  Foments  English  factions,  126, 
X35.  His  transactions  with  James  II.,  222, 
223,  236.  General  fear  and  hatred  of,  236. 
237.  His  policy  towards  England,  337, 
n.  His  dispute  with  Innocent  XL,  329. 
Retracts  the  privileges  of  Protestants  in 
France,  335.  Revokes  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
335.  General  reprobation  of  his  conduct, 
316.  His  instructions  to  Barillon,  338. 
Supports  the  Jesuits,  357.  His  invasion 
of  Holland,  4x7.  His  complicity  in  the 
designs  against  Burnet,  447,  note.  Perse- 
cutes Dutch  Protestant  settlers  in  France, 
540.  Alienates  his  supporters  in  Amster* 
dam,  540.  His  aunrrels  with  the  Pope,  54X. 
Warns  James  II.  of  his  danger,  548.  His 
exertions  to  save  James,  548.  Invades  Ger- 
many, 55X.  His  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
English  revolution,  622.  His  reception  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  623.  His  liberality 
and  delicacy  to  James  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  623.  Invades  the  Palatinate,  7x5. 
SparesTrevesat  the  intercession  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  717.  His  unwillingness  to 
send  an  army  to  Ireland,  736.  His  parting 
with  James,  737.  Appoints  Avaux  to  ac- 
company James,  737.  His  letter  to  Alex- 
ander VIl  I.,  iL  96.  Takes  Irish  troops 
into  his  pay,  167.  Sends  French  forces  to 
Ireland  under  Lauzun.  X67.  His  reception 
of  James  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  aoo. 
Burnt  in  effigy  in  London,  314.  HLs  ad- 
vantages over  the  coalition,  346.  Besieges 
and  takes  Mons,  346.  His  quarrel  with 
Louvois,  346.  Determines  to  invade  Eng 
land,  347-.  Opens  the  campaign  of  1693, 
370.  Reviews  nis  troops  near  Mons  ;  opens 
the  sieee  of  Namur,  371.  Takes  Namur, 
37a.  His  arrogance  at  its  height,  373. 
Receives  news  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  ; 
returns  to  Versailles,  373.  Accused  of  par- 
ticipation in  GrandvaVs  plot,  379.  His 
surprise  at  the  liberality  of  Parliament  to 
William,  393.  Remonstrates  with  James, 
429.  His  preparations  for  the  campaign  of 
X693  ;  institutes  the  order  of  Saint  Lewis, 
4^3.  His  reception  of  Middleton.  433.  At 
Namur,  435.  Rejects  Luxemburg's  advice 
to  offer  battle  to  William;  returns  to  Ver- 

.    sailles,  436.    His  want  of  personal  courage. 
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LEWIS,  PRINCE  OF  BADEN. 

436.  His  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  price 
of  bread  in  P^tris,  449.  His  desire  for 
peace,  450.  Hi.s  reluctance  to  recognise 
the  English  revolution,  450.  His  plan  for 
the  campaign  of  1694.  487.  Putt  Brest  in 
a  state  of  defence,  488.  Hi.s  vexation  at 
the  misconduct  of  the  Duke  of  Maine*  536. 
His  navy  confined  to  port>  53a.  Exhaus^ 
tion  of  his  finances,  577.  Agrees  to  recog- 
nise William  as  King,  595.  Offers  teraas 
of  peace,  622.  His  reception  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  as  English  ambassador,  67> 
Refuses  to  remove  James  II.  from  Saint 
Gormains,  674.  His  denial  of  the  charge 
of  countenancing  assassins,  675.  His  re- 
nunciation of  the  Spanish  succc^kiod,  6781 
and  note.  His  dispatches  to  lallard  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  on  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion at  Loo,  696,  note.  His  new  proposi- 
tions on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
7aa  Subserviency  of  the  Spanish  minis- 
ters to  (1699),  72^  His  considerate 
attention  to  James  II.  in  his  last  illness, 
763,  764.  Question  as  to  his  recognition 
of  James  1 1  f.,  764-766.  Announces  nis  re- 
solution to  do  so,  to  James  H.,  766.  Pro- 
claims the  Prince  of  Wales  King,  766. 
Visits  him  in  state  at  St  Germains,  767. 
Attempts  to  excuse  his  conduct,  767. 

Lewis,  Prince  uf  Baden  ;  victories  over  Turks 
in  1689,  ii.  95.     And  again  in  1691,  272. 

Lexington,  Lord,  i.  647. 

Leyburn,  John,  Vicar  Apostolic  in  England, 
i«  338,  401,  460.  His  aidvice  t«  James  II., 
557.     Arrested  by  rioters,  604. 

L' Hermitage  ;  his  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  English  in  the  financial  crisis,  ii.  584. 

Licensing  Act,  ii.  409.  The  booksellers*  pe- 
tition against  it,  415.     Ab<rfished,  503. 

Lieutenancy,  commissions  of,  ii.  151.  Agita- 
tion in  London  caused  by  their  revisal,  152. 
Debates  upon,  161. 

Lilienroth.  Swedish  Minister  ;  his  conference 
with  Dykvelt  and  Callieres,  ii.  595.  Media- 
tor at  Kyswick,  G24. 

«•  LiUibullcro;*  i.  539. 

Limerick,  the  Irish  army  collected  at,  iL  207. 
(Question  of  defending  it,  208,  209.  Ar- 
rival of  William  III. ;  appearance  and  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  210.  The  first  siege  ; 
exploit  of  Sarsfield,  210.  Baldearg  O' Don- 
net  arrives,  211.  Assault  repulsed  ;  the 
siege  raised,  213.  Dissensions  among 
the  defenders,  275,  276.  Scarcity  in,  277. 
Arrival  of  French  succours,  278.  Second 
siege,  287.  Capitulates  ;  the  conditions  ; 
the  garrison  have  the  option  of  entering 
the  French  service,  291,  293.  Persuasions 
addressed  to  them,  292.  Majority  volun- 
teer for  France,  292.  Question  regarding 
the  treaty,  3CX),  301. 

Lime  Street,  Koman  CathoKc  chapel  in,  i. 
378.     ^  .  [446. 

"Limp, '  a  Jacobite  sign  ;  its  signification,  ii. 

Lincoln,  William  lll.'s  visit  to,  ii.  537. 

Lincoln,  F^ward  Clinton,  Earl  of,  i.  647. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  houses  in,  i.  174.  A 
resort  of  beggars  and  mountebanks,  175. 
Franciscan  Establishment  in,  376. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant ;  his  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glcncoc,  ii.  .-^41,  ';42. 

lAa^^t  Aiicei  harbours  fugiiive  rebelsi  i>  aza. 


LONDOK. 

Her  trial,  312.     Put  to  death,  3x4.      Her 
attainder  reversed,  ii.  68u 

Lisle,  John,  asmssiaated,  ii.  129. 

Littlecotc  HaU,  i.  593. 

Littlelon,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  633.  Hi<s^peedi  on 
William  III.'s  use  of  the  veto^ii.  475.  8«p- 
Dorts  Fenwick's  aitauader,  60a.  Made 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  618.  Chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conmion.s  701. 
Appoiated  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  7x8. 

Liturgy,  Laud's,  for  Scotland,  i.  47.  Pro- 
posed revisal  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Chtitch 
of  England,  709,  710 ;  ii.  1x4. 

Liverpool,  I  168. 

Livii^stone,  Sir  Thomas,  mrpriaes  the  High- 
kmders  under  Buchan,  ii.  217. 

Lloyd,  David,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  a.  ao7. 

Lloyd,  WilNam,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  i.  50a 
A  nonjturor,  iL  103.  liis  conversation  with 
Sir  John  Trevor,  357. 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  St  Aaaph,  i.  900. 
(See  Bishops,  the  Seven.)  Asnires  WiUnm 
III.  of  his  snpport,  544.  His  disbelief  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  t£  Wales,  56a 
Assists  at  the  coronation  of  William^  and 
Mary,  713.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesasti- 
cal  Commission,  ii.  xia.  Translated  to  the 
see  of  Worcester,  715. 

Loans,  governments  antiquity  of,  i.  141. 

Lobb.  Stej^en,  i.  437. 

Lochbuy,  Maclean  «,  ii.  43. 

Lochiel.     See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John  ;  keeps  aloft  from  the  jriott  of 
the  British  refugees  on  the  ContuKirt  in 
x68^,  i.  266.  Ejected  from  his  fellowship : 
his  letter  on  Toleration,  266.  Excepts  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  claim  to  ToleratioD, 
3a.  His  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
roke,  ii.  151.  His  alleged  pnrt  against 
renewing  the  Licensing  Act,  504,  note. 
Takes  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  cur- 
rency, 54  7.  H  is  paper  in  answer  to  Lowndes; 
his  proposed  expedient,  548,  549 

Loekhart,  Sir  George,  Lord  Presi«leiit  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  i.  385.  Resists  James 
II.'s  policy,  387,  389.  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session  :  his  murder.'  ii.  93. 

Loekhart,  Sir  William,  ii.  26. 

Lollards  ;  their  movement  premature,  i.  32. 

London,  indignation  in,  against  Charles  I.,  I 
54.  The  Plague  and  Fire,  94.  Proceediajis 
against  the  corporation,  100.  Disfranchised, 
232.     Consumption  of  coal  in,    155.^  The 
London  clerg>',  162.  London  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IL, 170-182.    Population;  customs 
17X.     The  city,  171.     Architecture ;   the 
streets,  172.     The  merchants  ;  subsec^nt 
change  in  their  habits,  172.     Feslivrtics 
173.     Power  of  the  city,  173.      The  train- 
bands, i7>  Fashionable  part  of,  X74.  Sho]) 
signs   176.       By  night ;   police  ;    lightinj;, 
177.  Coffee-houses  179.  Sanitary  improve- 
ment, 200,   207.      Fails  to  support   Mon- 
mouth, 289.     Roman  Catholic  establish- 
ments in   (1686),  376W     Agitation  again^T 
them,  377.     The  CorporatioB  ;  dismissal  oi 
officers  493-     Meeting  of  the  metropoHian 
clergy,  4*9.  They  refuse  to  read  the  Decla- 
ration of^  Indulgences,  500.     Ilhnaination 
for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  51ft.     Re- 
storation of  the  Charter,   556.      Distitfb- 
ances  in,  571*     Agitation  against  the  Pa* 
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LONDON   BRIDGE. 

TOsts,  588.  Transactions  after  the  flight  of 
Jamefl  II.,  59^  RioCs,  6ox.  The  "Irish 
night,"  604.  Raises  a  loan  lor  WilUam,  6aoi 
Returns  Whig  representatives  to  the  Con- 
vention, 62c.  liluminated  for  the  Procia- 
maiionofWiUiamandliaiy*  658.  Election 
of  1690.  iL  144.  Alarm  on  t)w  news  of  the 
defeat  oflf  Beachy  Head,  i8ou  Offers  assist- 
ance to  the  Queen,  182.  Effect  o#thc  news 
of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  198,  199.  The 
Jacobite  press,  904.  Excitement  in,  on  the 
loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  44a.  Jacobite 
agitation*  4^3.  445.  Various  reports  during 
the  siege  of  Namur,  538.  Wagers  on  the 
event  u  the  war,  539.  Election  (1605X  539. 
Rejoicings  for  Peace  of  Ryswick,  ($03,  604. 
Attempted  Proclamation  of  James  III.  in, 
767.     Election  of  Whig  caacndales  (itoz), 

London  Bridge,  Old,  i.  171.  [770. 

London<lerry,  history  and  description  uf,  i. 

725.  Its  gates  closed  against  Lord  Antrim, 

726.  Protestants  uke  refuge  there,  735. 
Defences  of,  747.  Succours  arrive  from 
England,  748.  Attempted  betrayal  by  the 
governor  ;  defence  taken  up  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, 748.  Character  dL  the  inhabitants, 
749-751.  Measures  for  the  defence,  751. 
Commencement  of  the  siege,  751.  Assault 
repulsed,  752.  The  blockade,  7^3.  Distress 
in  the  town,  766,  767.  Negotiations  with 
Richard  Hamilton,  760^  Extreme  famine, 
769.  Relieved,  and  the  siege  raised,  771. 
Rejoicings,  ^72.  Relics  of  the  siege,  and 
celebrations  in  memory  thereof,  773. 

Londoners ;  their  attachment  to  London,  i. 

>73- 
Long,  Thomas  :  his  pamphlet,  "  Vox  Cleri," 

ii.  123. 

Longleat  Hall,  L  281.  Retirement  of  Bishop 
Ken  at,  ii.  259. 

Lonsdale.  Earl  of  (Sir  John  Lowther).  i.  xa^. 
Made  first  Lord  of  Treasury,  ii.  146.  His 
speeches  on  the  Revenue,  154,  15^  One  of 
Council  of  Nine,  175.  Abuse  of,  by  Whigs, 
23^  Parliamentary  attack  upon,  296.  Ap 
pointed  Lord  of  Aamtraky,  329.  Speaks  m 
defence  of  Lord  Nottingham,  38^.  Resists 
1'ricnnial  Bill,  ^07.  Appointed  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  718.  Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the 
Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill,  758. 

Loo,  William  1 1 1  .'s  mansion  at,  L  417.    Nego- 
tiations at,  between  William  III.  and  the 
Count  of  Tallard,  on  the  Spanish  Succes 
sion,  ii.  693.     The  treaty  signed,  608. 

Lords  Lieutenant,  duties  expected  /rom,  by 
James  II.,  1.484.  Many'of  them  dismissed, 
484. 

Lorges,  Duke  of,  sacks  Heidelberg,  iL  449. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of ;  his  death,  ii.  230. 

**  Lottery  kian,"  ii.  478. 

Loiivois,  French  Minister  of  War,' i.  551.  Ad- 
vises the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  715, 
716.  His  jealousy  of  Lauzun,  7316 ;  ii.  168. 
His  advice  to  James  II.,  i.  744.  Provides 
means  for  siege  of  M  ons,  ii.  246.  H  is  death, 
345.  His  talents  as  War  Minister ;  adverse 
to  plan  of  invading  England,  346.  His  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  William.  378. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord,  i.  572.  Rises  forWil- 
liami  572.  Made  prisoner,  57s.  Liberated 
by  the  people  of  Gloucestur ;  marches  to 
Oxford,  589.     His  threat  to  the  Lords,  643* 


MACDONALD. 

Low  Church  party,  L  601,  692. 

Lowick,  Edward  ;  his  share  in  the  aisasaina* 
tion  plot,  ii.  ^59.     Executed,  572. 

Lowndes,  Wilham  ;  his  mistaken  views  of  the 
currency,  ii.  548.    Locke's  refutation  of,  548. 

Lowther.  Sir  John.     See  Lonsdale,  Earl  of. 

Lucas,  Charles,  character  of  his  Irish  patriot- 
ism, ii.  296. 

Lucas,  Lord,  .tppointed  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  i.  600. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
Whig  plots,  i.  2150.  His  Swiss  retirement, 
ii.  129.  Returns  to  London,  130.  Pro- 
clamation for  his  apprehension,  130.  His 
flight ;  his  tomb  at  Vevay,  131. 

Lumley,  Richard,  Lord,  L  290.  Pursues  Mon- 
mouth,  301.  Joins  the  revolutionary  con- 
spiracy, 528.  Signs  the  invitation  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  529.  Seizes  Newcastle 
for  Wilham,  589. 

Lmndy,  Robert,  appointed  governor  of  Lon- 
donderry by  Mountjoy,  i.  727.  Professes 
his  adherence  to  the  government  of  William 
and  Mary,  734.  Repulsed  by  Hamilton  at 
Strabane,  740.  His  treachery,  747, 748.  His 
flight,  749.     Sent  to  the  Tower,  7^. 

Lunt,  tiu^s  informer  s^ainst  Lanca.shire  Ja- 
coUtes,  ii.  493.  Hb  evidence  at  Manches- 
ter, 495. 

LuttreU,  Co).  Henry,  t.  755.  His  intrigues  at 
Limerick,  ii.  278.  Deputed  to  St  Germains, 
278.  Opens  a  correspondence  with  Enghsh, 
287.     Deserts  James  ;  assasMnated,  ao^ 

LuttreU,  Col.  Simon,  i.  755.  Ejects  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  764.  Govei^ 
nor  of  Dublin  for  James,  ii.  184.  A  member 
of  deputation  firom  Limerick  to  St  Ge)r> 
mains,  278.  Remains  faithful  to  James,  293. 

LuttreU,  Nardssiis  :  his  dairy,  i.  656,  note. 

Luxemburg,  seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  i.  135. 

Lnxemburg,  Francis  Henry,  Duke  of,  gaias 
the  battle  of  Fleunis,  ii.  181.  Commands 
at  the  siege  of  Mons,  246.  His  campaign 
against  William  III.  in  Flanders,  271. 
Ck>vcrs  the  siege  of  Namur,  371.  His  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  173.  Receives  informa- 
tion of  the  Allies'  plans,  374.  Surprised  by 
William  at  Steinkirk,  375.  Retrieves  the 
day,  376.  Advises  Lenris  XIV.  to  give 
battle,  435.  Threatens  Liege,  436.  Gains 
the^  battle  of  Landen,  437,  438.  His  in- 
activity after  the  battle,  440.  His  cam- 
paign of  1694,  492.     His  death,  502. 

Lyme  Regis,  Monmouth  lands  at,  i.  279. 

MACARTHV.  Sec  Mountcashel,  Vis- 
count. 

Macclesfield,  Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of,  i.  567. 
Opposes  Abjuration  Bill.  iL  163. 

Macdonald,  Mac  Ian,  of  Glencoe,  ii.  43,  332. 
His  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Breadalbiuie, 
333.  Takes  the  oaths  to  the  Government 
after  the  appointed  day,  334.  The  fact  of 
his  having  taken  the  oaths  suppressed,  33S. 
Slain  at  Glencoe,  342. 

Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  ii.  43.  His  quarrel 
with  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  48.  At  the  battle 
of  Killiecrankie,  57.  His  quarrel  with  a 
Lowland  gentleman,  218.  At  the  conference 
at  Glenorchy,  332.  Takes  the  oatlw  to 
William  III.'s  Government,  334.  Examinmi 
by  the  Gi«nco«  CommistioAeray  Sia 
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MACDONALD. 

•  

Macdonald,  Colin  of  Keppoch,  ii.  40.  Threa- 
tenK  Inverness,  40.  Joins  Dundee,4z.  Exa- 
mined by  the  Glencoe  Commissioners,  520. 

Macdonald  of  Sleat,  ii.  43.  Retires  from  the 
Highland  army,  63. 

Macdonalds,  their  ancient  ascendency  in  the 
Highlands^  ii.  35.  Their  claim  to  be  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  39.  Their  feud  with  the  citizens 
of  Inverness,  40. 

Mackay,  General  Andrew,  i.  565.  His  skir- 
mish  with  the  Irish  troops  at  Win  canton. 
Sent  by  William  III.  to  Scotland,  ii.  19. 
His  campaign^  in  the  Highlands,  43.  His 
plan  for  a  fortress  at  Inverlochy,  45.  Sus- 
pends operations,  ^9.  Marches  northwards, 
55.  Arrives  at  Kiliiecrankie,  56.  Defeated 
by  Dundee,  58.  His  retreat,  59,  6a  Re- 
organises his  force,  62.  Defeats  the  High- 
landers at  St  Johnston's,  63.  Thwarted  by 
the  Scotch  administration,  64.  Supported 
by  William,  64.  Builds  Fort  William.  3x8. 
Serves  under  Ginkell  in  Ireland,  278.  Forces 
the  passage  of  the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  382. 
Turns  the  Irish  flank  at  Aghrim,  38^  At 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  376.     His  fall^  376. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Lord  Advocate,  1. 388. 
Dismissed,'388.  Hated  by  the  Covenanters, 
ii.  x6.  His  speech  in  the  Scotch  Convention 
against  the  deposition  of  James  II.,  21. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  collection  of 
Newsletters  and  other  documents  i.  191. 
and  note:  215,  note.  His  opinion  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  c^uestion,  444. 

Mackintoshes,  the,  li.  39. 

Maclachlan,  Margaret,  murder  of,  i-  345. 

Macleans,  the,  ii.  3^,  43. 

Macnaghtcns,  the,  ii.  37,  43. 

Madrid,  Bread  riots  in,  ii.  721. 

Magdalene  College.  Cambridge,  MSS.  at,  i. 
149,  note.     See  Pepysian  Library. 

Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  L  467.  Its 
loyalty,  468.  Its  wealth  :  vacancy  of  the 
Presidency,  468.  The  Fellows  cited  before 
the  High  Commission,  469.  Interview  of 
the  Fellows  with  James  II.,  472.  Peun's 
negotiations  with,  473,  and  note  ;  474,  and 
note.  Special  commissioners  sent  to,  475. 
Bishop  Parker  installed  President,  476. 
The  Fellows  ejected,  476.  Turned  into  a 
Popish  seminary,  477.  Concessions  of 
James  in  regard  to,  557.  Announced  re- 
storation of  the  Fellows,  558. 

Maine,  Duke  of,  a  natural  son  of  Lewis  XIV., 
ii.  524.     His  cowardice,  526. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  saves  Treves  from 
destruction,  i.  716.  Uses  her  influence  with 
Lewis  XIV.  to  recognise  James  III.,  ii.  764. 

Maloney,  an  Irish  Bishop,  i.  405,  note. 

Manchester,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of,  joins 
rising  for  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  North,  i. 
579.  Sent  ambassador  to  Paris,  ii.  718. 
Sends  news  to  William  III.  of  proclamation 
of  James  III.,  767.     Recalled  from  Paris, 

Manchester,  i.  166.  Special  commission  at,  in 
1694,  ii.  494.  Acquittal  of  the  prisoners,  495. 

Manneim,  destroyed  by  the  French,  i.  716, 

Manley,  Tohn,  his  speech  against  the  attain- 
der of  Fen  wick,  ii.  601. 

Mansuete,  Father,  i.  436. 

Manufactories,  wages  in,  i.  204.  Ballads  re- 
gardiag,  204,  note.  Children's  labour  in,  305. 


MARY. 

Marlborough,  mound  at,  i.  143,  note.  Hie 
Duke  of  Somerset's  hous«  at,  it  3x4. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke^;  hi< 
rise  and^  character,  i.  334.  Ambassador 
extraordinary'  to  Fiamce,  225.  His  opera- 
tions against  Monmouth,  ago.  At  the  tat- 
tle of  Sedgemoor,  397.  His  pity  fat  the 
convicted  rebels,  317.  Sits  on  the  trial  of 
Lord  Delamere,  347.  His  communications 
with  Dykvelt ;  his  motives  for  deserting 
James  II.,  41^3.  His  letters  to  William  III., 
455f  545-  Conspires  against  James,  573. 
Attends  James,  575.  His  desertion,  580- 
Commands  the  English  brigade  under  Wal- 
deck ;  repulses  the  French  at  Walcourt.  iL 
95.  Complaints  of  his  avarice,  96.  His 
relations  vrith  the  Princess  Anne,  X57.  Sup- 
ports the  Abjuration  Bill,  163.  One  of  tne 
Council  of  Nine,  175.  Advises  the  sendiog 
reinforcements  to  Ireland,  307.  His  expe- 
dition to  Ireland,  2x4.  His  dispute  with 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  ;  takes  Cork,  2x5. 
Takes  Kinsale,  2x6.  His  reception  by 
William  on  his  return,  ai6.  Hated  by  the 
Jacobites ;  his  ties  to  William,  368.  Seeks 
an  interview  with  Colonel  Sackville ;  his 

Jretended  repentance  for  his  desertion  of 
ames  II.,  368.  His  treasonable  betrayal 
of  secrets,  269.  His  ]nt>miscs  to  James, 
270.  Receives  a  written  pardon  from  j  ames, 
270.  Accompanies  William  to  the  Conti- 
nent, 270.  His  correspondence  with  James, 
27X.  His  plot  for  the  restoration  of  James. 
317.  Calculates  on  the  army's  jealousy  of 
foreigners,  318.  Distrusted  and  betrayed 
by  tne  Jacobites,  319.  Disgraced,  320L 
Various  reports  of  the  cause  of  his  disgrace, 
^20.  His  signature  forged  by  Robert 
Young,  360.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  362. 
Released  *,  public  feeling  in  favour  of,  363. 
Robbed  by  highwaymen,  383.  Excites 
discontent  against  the  Dutch,  388.  His 
opposition  to  Government,  406.  His  com- 
launications  with  Middleton,  430.  Support<i 
thv^  Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials  47^- 
Betrays  the  intended  expedition  to  Brevt, 
488.  and  note.  His  motives,  488.  489. 
Offers  his  services  to  William,  and  is  re- 

i'ected,  490.  Change  in  his  views  caused 
>y  the  death  of  Mary,  514.  Promotes  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Princess  Anne  with 
William,  515.  Implicated  in  Fenwick's 
confession,  59a  His  demeanour,  591.  His 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  608.  Wil- 
liam III.'s  reconciliation  with,  688,  689. 
His  motives  for  fidelity,  680.  His  support 
of  the  Court,  713.  Lses  nis  influence  in 
favour  of  Burnet,  when  attacked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  750.  His  share  in 
passing  the  Resumption  Bill,  75s. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Lady,  L  453.  Her 
influence  over  her  husband,  454.  Her 
friendship  with  the  Princess  Anne.  454. 
Her  influence  over  the  Princess,  ii.  156. 
Her  wilfulness,  156.  Her  love  of  gain,  157. 
Forms  a  Princess's  party,  158.  Attends  the 
Princess  Anne  to  Kensington,  321. 

Marsiglia,  battle  of.  ii.  448. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  59. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Queen  :  her  rapacity,  i.  3ic^ 
Obtains  an  assignment  of  rebel  prisoners, 
319.    Rapacity  of  her  maids  of  honour,  320. 
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MARY.  • 

Her  jealousy  of  Catherine  Sedley,  362.  Her 
dislike  of  Koch  ester,  364.  Suspected  to 
have  been  bribed  by  Tyrconnel,  404.     Her 

fregnancy,  480.  Birtii  of  her  son.  ^06. 
[er  flieht ;  her  reception  by  Lewis  XfV., 
622.  Her  letters  to  her  correspondents  in 
London  betrayed  to  William  IIL,  il  177. 
Her  letter  to  Montgomery,  223.  Gives  birth 
to  a  daughter,  349.  Question  re5:pecting  her 
jointure,  627,  628,  note.  The  payment  of 
jointure  made  conditional  on  removal  of 
James  II.  from  St  Germains,  673.  Her  in- 
terview with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  764. 

Mary,  Princess  (afterwards  Queen) :  educated 
a  Protestant,  i.  zo^.  Marries  William  of 
Orange,  112.  Specimen  of  her  careless  use 
of  the  English  language,  193,  note.  Her 
relations  with  her  husband,  413.  Which 
are  cleared  up  by  Burnet,  415.  Her  at- 
tachment to  her  husband,  4x5.  Her  dis- 
approval of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
443.  Subscribes  for  the  ejected  Fellows  of 
Magdalene  College,  477.  Concurs  in  her 
husband's  enterpnse,  529.  Her  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  her  father,  530.  Her  husband's 
ascendency  over  her,  631.  Detained  in  Hoi- 
land,  642.  Her  letter  to  Danby,  64^.  De- 
clared Queen  :  arrives  in  England,  650. 
Her  demeanour  and  its  motives,  650.  Pro- 
claimed Queen,  656.  Her  popularity  and 
amiable  qualities,  681, 6S2.  Sets  the  fashion 
of  taste  in  china,  683.  Her  coronation,  713. 
Procl.timed  in  Scotland,  ii.  21.  Accepts 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  23.  Orders  the  ar- 
rest of  suspected  persons,  178.  Her  anxiety 
during  the  Irish  campaign,  198.  Receives 
tidings  of  William's  wound,  and  subsequent- 
ly of  his  victory  at  the  Boyne,  199.  Her 
solicitude  for  her  father's  safety  ;  reviews 
the  volunteer  cavalry  at  Hounslow,  202. 
Her  interview  with  Princess  Anne  on  Marl- 
borough's treason,  320.  Demands  dismissal 
of  Lady  Marlborough,  321.  Incurs  blame 
for  her  treatment  of  her  sister,  322.  Her 
conduct  to  suspected  officers  of  the  navy, 
354.  Receives  a  loyal  address  from  them, 
^54.  Her  measures  for  relief  of  the  wounded 
m  battle  of  La  Hoguc,  358.  Her  reply  to 
merchants'  address  on  the  loss  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  412.  Attacked  by  the  small- 
pox, 498.  Her  death,  499.  General  sorrow, 
and  exultation  of  extreme  Jacobites,  500. 
Her  funeral,  500.  Greenwich  Hc«pital 
established  in  honour  of  her,  vn.  Elffect 
of  her  death  in  Holland ;  in  France,  50Z. 
A  lock  of  her  hair  found  on  William  III. 
after  his  death,  773. 

Marylebone,  i.  171.  [ing,  i.  134. 

Massachusetts  charter  of,  question  regard- 

Massey,  lohn.  a  Roman  Catholic,  made 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  i.  371. 

Massillon,  his  character  of  William  III.  i. 
419,  note.  (ii.  228,  note. 

Matthie^on,  John  ;  his  **  Dying  Testimony," 

Maumont,  Lieut.  General,  i.  736,  747.  Di- 
rects the  siege  of  Londonderry  ;  killed,  75a. 

Maurice,  Prince>  of  Oransje,  i.  107. 

M.ixwell,  Thomas,  ii.  276.  Defends  the  ford 
of  the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  280.  Taken 
prisoner,  281. 

Maynard,  Sir  John  ;  his  ^reat  ag<?  and  emi- 
nence as  a  lawyer,  i.  33^^    Waits  on  William 
VOL.  IT. 


MITCH  BLBUKNK. 

Prince  of  Oranjje  at  St  James's,  615.  Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal, 
666.  His  Speech  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Convention  into  a  Parliament,  670. 

Mayor.  Lord,  of  London  ;  his  state,  i.  673. 

Mazarin,  Duchess  of,  i.  210. 

Medicine,  science  of,  its  progress  in  England 
in  the  17th  century,  i-  201.  [ii.  535. 

Megrigny.  French  engineer  officer  in  Namur, 

Melfort,  John  Drummond,  Lord,  i.  383.  His 
apostasy  to  Popery,  384-  His  unpopularity, 
644  Attends  James  II.  to  Ireland,  737. 
His  unpopularity,  744,  ii-  17-  Advises 
James  to  go  to  Ulster,  i- 74S'  His  indigna- 
tion at  the  conduct  of  Rosen,  769.  His 
letters  to  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  ii.  42. 
Di<imissed  by  James  II.,  87.  His  letter  to 
Maryof  Modena,  198.  Made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  at  St  Germains,  350.  The  author 
of  James's  Declaration,  350.  His  advice 
respecting  the  second  Declaration,  ii.  431. 

Melgar,  Count  of,  a  Spanish  minister,  ii.  081. 

Melvi.le,  George,  Lord,  agent  of  William  III. 
in  Scotland,  li.  11.  Appointed  Scotch  Se- 
cretary of  State,  26.  Appointed  Lord  Hi^jh 
Commissioner  for  Scotland,  218.  Timidity 
ofh  is  administration,  330.  Superseded,  311. 

Mentz,  recovered  from  the  French  by  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  ii  95. 

Meres,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  2s6. 

Mew,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  i.  394. 
Lends  his  horses  for  the  artillery  at  Sedge- 
moor,  298.  Prevented  by  illness  from  at- 
tending thie  meeting  of  bishops,  499.  Visitor 
of  Magdalene  College,  557.  Prepares  to 
restore  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  ;  sum- 
moned to  London,  558.  Appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  ii.  113. 
Officiates  at  consecration  of  Tillotson,  357. 

Middlesex,  Presbyterianism  in,  i.  78. 

Middleton,  Charles,  Earl  of.  Secretary  of 
State  ;  Manager  of  House  of  Commons  for 
James  II.,  i.  25a  His  moderate  Council 
to  James,  339,  349.  His  official  denial  of 
a  secret  league  with  Lewis  XIV.,  55a 
Demands  the  seals  from  Sunderland,  s6ob 
Receives  William's  messenger  from  Wind- 
sor, 613.  His  character,  ii.  429.  Invited  by 
James  to  St  Germains,  430.  His  account 
of  Versailles,  433.  At  James  II. 's  death* 
bed,  767.  Created  Earl  of  Monmouth  by 
James  III.,  767. 

Mildmay,  Colonel,  i.  675. 

Militia,  system  of,  i.  1^2.  Dryden's  satire 
on,  143.  note.  Resolution  for  increasing 
its  efficiency,  340 

Millevoix,  a  French  spy,  ii.  374,  Detected, 
and  employed  to  deceive  Luxemburg,  375. 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  498. 

Milton,  Christopher  ^brother  of  the  poet), 
raised  to  the  bench  oy  James  II.,  i.  368. 

Milton,  John  :  his  remonstrance  against  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  i.  122.  Hispolitical 
works  burned  at  Oxfoni,  132.  His  Paradise 
Lost,  196.     His  Areopagitica,  ii.  412. 

Min^s,  Sir  Chri.stopher,  i.  149. 

Ministry,  government  by,  ii.  452.  The  first 
steps  thereto,  453,  486.  Gradual  c<>tabliah- 
ment  of.  551,  6^.  Levelling  tendency  of 
the  tenu  e  of  ofnce,  708. 

Mitchelbunie,  Colonel  John,  at  Londonderry, 
L  767     At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  ii.  189. 
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MOGUL  SMPISB. 

Mogtri  Empire^  it.  303.  Its  relations  with 
the  Blast  India  Company,  308,  31a 

•♦Mohawks,"  i.  177. 

Mohun,  Lord  ;  his  part  in  the  murder  of 
Mountford,  ii.  390.  His  trial  before  the 
Peers,  and  acquittal,  391.  A  voluhteer  in 
the  expedition  to  Brest,  ii.  488. 

Molyneux,  William,  character  of  his  Irish 
natriotism,  ii.  296.  His  eflforts  to  promote 
Irish  manufactures,  ii.  659.  Denies  the 
right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  Ireland,  659.     His  death,  661. 

Monarchies,  mediaeval,  general  character  oft 
i.  14.  Limited  by  thefacility  of  resistancei 
16.     Become  absolute,  21. 

Monasteries,  benefits  of,  i.  4.  Effects  of  their 
abolition,  159. 

Monk,  George.     See  Albemarle. 

Monmouth,  Charles  Mordaunt.  Earl  of  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Peterborough)  ;  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  L  34^,  nnd 
note.  Advises  William  of  Orange  to  invade 
England,  422.  At  the  Hague,  552,  553. 
Advances  to  Exeter,  567.  Made  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury,  663,  687.  Raised 
to  the  earldom,  715.  Attacks  Halifax  in 
the  Lords,  ii.  81.  Retires  from  ('fhce,  146. 
One  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  175.  Sent 
down  to  the  fleet.  179.  Accompanies  William 
III.  to  Holland,  2^0.  His  secret  advice  to 
Fenwick,  6c>7.  His  anjjer  at  its  rejection, 
608.  His  intrigue  discovered,  611.  His 
speech,  61 1.     Sent  to  the  Tower,  612. 

Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of.  niarried  to  Anne 
Scott,hcire><>  to  thcDukedom  «ii'  B-iccleuch, 
i.  123.  His  titles  and  popu'ariiy,  123. 
Rumoured  legitimacy  of  his  birth,  123. 
Supported  by  the  P^ote^tant  party,  124. 
His  disgiacc,  131.  His  house  in  Soho 
Souare,  174.  His  character,  259.  His  re- 
sidence at  the  Ha;^ue,  259.  Retires  to 
Brussels,  261.  Consents  to  the  attempt  on 
England,  262  Hi-i  preparation-^  at  Amster- 
dam, 363.  Detained  in  the  Texel,  278. 
SaiU  ;  arrivirs  at  Lyme,  27^  Hisdedara- 
tion,  280.  His  }>opularity  in  the  west,  280. 
Enters  Taunton,  283-  His  reception.  287. 
Proclaimed  King,  287.  His  reception  at 
Bridyewater,  289.  His  army,  289.  Marches 
to  Glastoiibury,29i.  Threa  ens  Bristol,  291. 
Marches  towards  Wiltshire,  292.  His  des- 
perate condition,  203.  His  .scheme  of 
escape  ;  m.^rches  to  Wells,  293.  At  Bridge- 
water,  294  Surveys  royal  army,  295.  Re- 
solves on  a  night  attack,  295.  His  conduct 
in  battle  of  Scdgemor,  297.  His  flight.  298. 
And  capture,  301 .  Hi*^  entreaties  for  pardon, 
302.  Taken  to  London,  303.  His  interview 
with  James  II.,  303.  His  interviews  with 
his  wife  and  others,  304,  305.  His  execu- 
tion, 305,  306.  Popular  devotion  to,  305. 
Believed  to  be  livmjj;,  307.  Severities  to 
his  adherents,  108.  315,  318.  His  treatment 
by  Prince  of  Orar.L;e,  420.  Hi*  portrait 
burned  by  University  of  Cambridge,  464. 
Expectation  of  his  reap}>earance,  510. 

Monopolies,  Royal  prerogative  of,  ii.  30a. 
Settlement  of  the  question  of,  471. 

Mon&.    besieged   by    Lewis    XIV.,    ii.    2 
Capitulates,    2^7.      Exultation  of  the 
cobites,  256.     Apathy  of  th'.'  Spanish  tjo- 
vernment  in  its  defence,  2^*7 


mountcashbl. 

Montague*  Charles ;  hb  early  intinuicy  with 
Prior,  L  496.  Enters  Parliament,  63^  His 
argument  on  the  Peers'  privileges,  li.  315, 
3x6.  Made  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury; 
330.  Proposes  to  raise  money  by  loan,  397. 
Defends  Burnet  in  Parliament,  41^  His 
family  and  education :  destined  for  the 
Church,  459.  His  poetry ;  his  parlia- 
mentary success,  461.  His  patronage  of 
literature,  46a.  His  speech  on  the  naval 
disasters,  468.  Takes  up  Paterson*s  plan  for 
a  national  bank,  483.  Made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  484.  Elected  for  West- 
minster, 539.  Takes  part  in  the  discussiom 
on  the  currency,  548,  ^50.  His  resolutioiu 
for  a  recoinage,  553.  Proposes  to  meet  the 
expen.se  by  a  window-tax,  553.  His  expe- 
dient of  Exchequer  bill.s  579-  Hi.s  influence 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  581.  Success  of 
his  measures,  596.  His  speeches  on  the  at- 
tainder of  Fenwick,  602.  606.  Made  First 
Lord  of  the  Trea.siuy,  618.  Parliamcntarv 
attack  upon,  650^  651.  Triumphant  excui- 
pation,  651.  His  project  of  a  Genera:  Com- 
pany in  opposition  to  the  Old  East  India 
Company,  c6i.  His  success,  and  cmineat 
position,  664.  Elc'Jted  for  Westminster.  691. 
His  loss  of  popularity,  704,  705.  His  al- 
leged pride  and  corruption.  705.  Absurd 
stories  of  his  luxurious  habiLs  706.  Cause 
of  the  libels  published  against  him,  706.  His 
conduct  in  re;;ard  to  Auditorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 707.  His  conduct  compared  with 
that  of  Pitt  under  similar  circumstances, 
707.  Parliamentarv'mortificaiion>,  709.  Re- 
signs  Chancellor>nip   of   the    Exchequer, 

743.  744- 

Montague,  Chief  Baron,  dismi-^sed  by  James 
II.,  i.  368. 

Montague,  Ralph  ;  his  share  in  the  French 
intrigues  against  Danby,  i.  1 14. 

Monta;;ue  House,  L  174. 

Montchevrruil,  commands  Fren>;h  left  wing 
at  battle  of  I..anden,  ii.  437.     Killed,  439. 

Montgomery,  Sir  Jam^s  i>-  21,  23.  Aspires 
to  Secrct.irys'ip  of  State  for  Scotland,  26. 
Organises  the  '*Club"  in  Edinburgh.  27. 
Strength  and  measures  of  his  faction,  51. 
Intrigues  with  Jacobites,  217.  His  k>ss  of 
influence,  219  Letters  of  James  II.  to.  224. 
Quarrels  with  his  Jacobite  allies.  224 
Betra\  s  his  a«i<ociates,  225.  His  interview 
with  Shrewsbury,  485.     His  death,  494 

Montmorency,  Hou^e  of,  ii.  373. 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  Marques>  of,  hii 
victories,  why  unprofitable,  ii.  47. 

Mordaunt,  Charles,  ViscouuL  See  Mon 
mouth.  Earl  of. 

More,  Henry,  i.  162. 

Morel,  warns  Burnet  of  the  plan  for  assassi- 
nating William,  ii.  379. 

Moris<m,  James,  of  Londonderry',  i.  726. 

"  Morley,  Mrs,"  name  assumed  by  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  i.  454  ;  ii.  156. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  precedent  of  his  attainder 
quoted,  ii.  605. 

Morion,  Judge,  insists  on  the  execution  of 
Claude  Duval,  i.  187. 

Moscow,  state  of.  in  the  17th  century,  ii  667. 

Mountcashel,  Viscount  (General  Macarthy)i 
L  734.  Marches  on  Enniskillen,  773.  De- 
feated at  Newton  Butler,  774,  775.    Breaks 
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MOUNTPORD. 

his  psurole  ;  enters  into  the  sendee  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  iL  167. 

Mountford,  William,  the  actor,  iL  390.  Mur- 
dered, 39X. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart,  Viscount,  sent 
by  Tyrconnel  into  Ulster,  L  727.  At  Lon- 
donderry and  Enniskillen,  727.  His  mis- 
sion to  St  Germains,  ^30.  Sent  to  the  Bas- 
tile,  735.  Included  in  James  II.'s  Act  of 
Attainder,  761.  Killed  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  iL  376. 

Muegleton,  Lodfowick,  i.  8z.  [of. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of.  See  Normanby^  Marquess 

Munro,  Captain  of  Cameronians,  ti.  65. 

*'  Muns,"  L  177. 

Murray,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of :  his  apos> 
tasy  to  Popery,  i.  384.  Made  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  386. 

Murray,  Captain  Adam  :  his  share  in  the  de- 
fence of  Londonderry,  i.  749.  His  confer- 
ence with  Lord  Strabane,  751.  Leads  a 
sally,  753. 

Murray,  Lord,  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Athol. 
takes  up  arms  for  William  III.,  ii.  ^4. 
Besieges  Biair  Castle,  54.  Deserted  oy 
his  followers,  55.     Raises  the  siege,  ^6. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  demurs  to  the  re- 
solution declaring  James  II.  to  have  for- 
fviited  the  crown,  i  635.  Defends  Sharp. 
Dean  of  Norwich,  640.  A  Tory  leader,  li. 
464.  Mover  of  the  resolution  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Lord  Snmers  from  office,  763.  His 
rejection  for  Westmoreland  in  1701,  770. 

Mutiny  Bill,  the  first,  i.  677. 

NAGLE,  Sir  Richard,  Irish  Attorney 
General,  i.  719.  Appointed  James  s 
.•Secretary  of  Slate  for  Ireland,  7^4.  One 
of  the  Lords  Justices  appointed  by  James 
II..  ii.  287. 

Namur.  town  and  castle  of,  ii.  371.  Besieged 
by  French,  371.  Surremler;  patriotism  of 
citizens,  372.  Besieged  by  William  III., 
525-527.  The  town  taken,  527  Surrender 
of  castle,  ^30.    Effect  of  the  success,  53a. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  revoked,  i.  335. 

Narborough.  Sir  John,  i.  149. 

Naseby,  battle  of;  i.  59. 

Nassau,  House  of,  i.  107. 

National  Debt,  origin  of.  ii.  307,  398.  Its 
growth,  398.    Errors  in  regard  to,  399,  40a 

Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritan^;,  i.  31,  note. 

Neale,  makes  arrangements  for  tne  lottery 
loan,  ii.  478. 

Neerwindcn,  village  of,  part  of  William's  po- 
sition at  Landen,  iL  437.    Severe  fightuig 

at,  437- 

Nelthorpe,  a  rebel  fugitive,  i.  3x3. 

Neville,Judge,  dismissed  b\  James  II.,  i.  368. 

Nevison,  William,  a  Yorkshire  highwayman, 
\.  187. 

Newcastle,  John  Holies,  Duke  of,  entertains 
William  at  Welbeck,  ii  537.  [i.  493. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,dismisftaf.of  Aldermenin, 

Newmarket,  William  III.'s  visit  to,  ii.  5^ 
Tallard  accompanies  William  to  the  Spring 
Meeting,  684.  Distinguished  attendance  ; 
various  amusements,  6)85.  Important  dis- 
cussions at,  685,  686. 

Newport,  Viscount,  L  488. 

Newsletters,  L  Z901  191. 

Newspapers,  L  190.    First  appearance  of,  iL 


NORMANBY. 

533.     Their  politics  favourable  to  the  Re- 
volution. 534.  [i.  5661 

Newton  Abbot,  William's  Declaration  read  at, 

Newton  Butler,  battle  of,  L  774.  Compared 
with  Killiecrankie,  iL  60,  01. 

Newton,  Isaac,  L  201.  Attends  as  a  deputy 
from  Cambridge  before  the  High  Commisr 
sion,  465.  ^lember  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  the  Convention,  633.  Vote>  for 
Sir  R-  Sawyer  for  Cambridc:e  University 
in  1690,  iL  144.  Takes  part  in  the  di.>cua^ 
sions  on  the  currency,  547.  Appointed 
Governor  of  the  Mint,  582.  His  energy  in 
the  re-coinage,  583,  and  note.  Elected  for 
Cambridge  University  in  1701,  770. 

Newton,  John,  testimony  to  Shaftesbury's 
eloquence  in  his  Autobiograpiiy,  ii.  554*  n. 

Nickers,  L  177.  [gress,  ii.  624. 

Nimeeuen,  treaty  oi^  i.  1x3.     Its  slow  pro- 

NoailTes,  Duke  of;  his  successes  in  Cata- 
lonia, ii.  448,  49a 

Noncompounders,  iL  437.  Dissatisfied  with 
James's  second  Declaration,  433. 

Nonconformists,  expelled  from  their  bene- 
fices, i.  87.    Persecuted,  87.    Laws  a^^nst, 
rigorously  enforced,  130.     Persecution  oC 
by  James  II.,  327,  338.     lames  II.'s  design 
for  a  coalition  witii  the  Irish  Nonconform- 
I     ists,  428.     The  penal  statues  su^cnded  in 
their  t'avour,  431.  Their  feelings  with  regard 
j     to    the    Declaration  of   Indulgence,   433. 
I      Hold  the  balance  of  power  t^-twecn  tne 
I     Court  and  the  Church.  433.     Courted  bv 
both  parties,  434.     Some  of  them  side  with 
!     the  Court,  4^     Their  addre.sse>>  to  the 
King,  437.   The  majority  with  the  Church* 
437.     Their  dissatL-^faction  with  the  minify 
tcrs  of  the  Court  party,  441.   Their  distrust 
of  James  II  's  policy,  493.     (Of  London), 
I     their  patriotic  conduct,  498.   Their  deputa- 
I     tion  to  the  bishops  in  the  Tower,   506. 
Their  address  to  William  Prince  of  Oran^ 
615.    Their  dislike  of  the  Comprehension 
Bill,  702-704. 

Nonjurors ;  their  arguments  against  taking 
the  oaths,  ii.  99,  xoo.  Their  principles  un- 
tenable, 100.  Their  numbers ;  prelates  and 
eminent  divines  among,  zo3-x  xo.  General 
character  of,  109,  xxa  Outcry  against, 
during  the  alarm  of  French  invasion,  305. 
Attempt  of  the  Government  to  conciliate 
them,  356.  Sees  of  nonjurin|;  Bishops 
filled,  356.  Succession  of,  provided  for  by 
Sancroft ;  they  sink  into  contempt,  359,  360^ 

Nonjurors,  Presbyterian  ;  their  political  ten- 
ets, iL  337-339.  [i.  16$. 

Norfolk,  Dukes  of ;  their  palace  at  Norwich, 

Norfolk,  Henry,  Duke  of,  L  488.  Rises  for 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  589.  Accom- 
panies William  to  Holland,  ii.  340. 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of;  her  share  in  Mon- 
mouth's intrigue  with  Fen  wick,  iL  607,  61  z. 

Norman  kings  of  England,  i.  7. 

Normanby,  John  Sheffield,  Marquess  of  (Earl 
of  Mulgrave):  his  early  promotion  in  the 
navy  and  army,  i.  147.  I&  character,  464. 
His  share  in  Uie  proceedings  of  the  Eccie*> 
iastical  Commission  to  the  Universitv  of 
Cambridge,  464.  Takes  the  oalJi  of  alle^ 
ance  to  William  and  Mary^  671.  Hit  speech 
on  the  assessment  for  the  Land  Tax,  ii.  394. 
On  the  Place  Bill,  406.     S^s  the  protest 
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against  the  censorship  of  the  press,  416. 
Opposes  the  Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials, 
4^2.  Raised  to  the  Marqumte,  487.  Re- 
sists Fen  wick's  attainder,  609. 

Normandy,  separation  of,  from  England,  i.  8. 

Normans;  their  great  Qualities,  i.  6.  Their 
conquests,  d  In  England,  7.  Their  amal- 
gamation with  the  Saxons,  8. 

North  Road,  the  Great,  L  182. 

North,  Roger,  i.  134.  His  "  Examen,"  174, 
note,  ms  statement  respecting  Danger- 
field,  a^8,  note. 

North,  Sir  Dudley  ;  his  house  in  Basinghall 
Street,  L  17a.  Hi^  career  and  character, 
953-  Questioned  for  packing  juries,  ii.  132. 
His  dislike  of  banking,  479.  His  tract  on 
the  Currency,  547. 

Northampton,  Spencer  Compton,  Elarl  of, 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  i.  344. 

Northampton,  George  Compton,  Earl  of, 
(grandson  of  the  above),  488. 

Northamptonshire,  contested  election  for 
(X685),  i.  234. 

"  Nortucrn  Memoirs,"  ii.  29,  note. 

Northumberland,  wild  state  of  (time  of 
(Carles  i  I.),  i.  130.   Election  for  (1685),  235. 

Northumberland  Household  Book,  i   154. 

Northumberland,  George  Fitzroy,  Duke  of, 
Lord  of  B'.dchamber  to  James  II.,  i.  598. 

Norwich,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  i.  165. 

Nottingham,  i.  z66. 

Nottingham,  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of;  his  high 
reputation,  448. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of,  son  of  the 
above  ;  his  conferences  with  Dykvelt,  i.  448. 
His  character  and  appearance,  449.  His 
hesitation  in  joining  the  revolution,  528- 
Questioned  by  James  II.,  562.  His  speech 
in  favour  of  a  Regency,  637.  His  speech 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Giovemment,  647. 
Appointed  Secretary'  of  State  under  William 
ami  Mary,  664.  His  dissensions  with  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbur\',  687.  His  ecclesiastical 
views,  694,  695.  Brings  forward  the  Tole- 
ration Bill,  695.  Moves  the  Comprehension 
Bill,  700.  Resists  the  Bill  connrming  the 
Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  1689,  ii.  16a  One 
of  the  Council  of  Nine,  175.  His  interview 
with  Crone  in  Newgate,  177.  Imparts  to 
Queen  Mary  the  news  of  the  victor^'  of  the 
Box  nc,  199.  Attends  William  III.  at  the 
Hague,  244.  Hated  by  the  extreme  Whi>;s, 
V25.  His  (ju-^rrel  with  Admiral  Russell,  381. 
Supported  by  the  Peers,  387.  William's 
cunndence  in  his  honesty,  421.  Retires  from 
office,  46^.  Supports  the  Bill  for  regul.iting 
State  Tri:«ls,  472.  His  scruples  in  regard 
to  the  As>ociation,  572  Resists  Fenwick's 
attainder,  608. 

Nugent,  Thomas,  Irish  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Kin;;'>  Bench,  i.  538,  719. 

OATES,  Titus,  i.  114.  His  extravagant 
stories  and  evidence,  117.  His  evidence 
against  L  Td  Stafford.  127.  Proceedings 
against  him  ;  attempts  to  procure  his 
escape,  235.  His  appearance ;  his  trial, 
conviction,  and  sentence.  236.  His  puuish- 
ment,  236.  His  impostures,  why  success- 
ful, 332.  Released  from  Newgate,  ii.  69. 
Brings  a  writ  of  error  before  the  Lords.  70. 
liL\%  sentence  confirmed,  71.     Bill  for  an- 
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nulliM  his  sentence  passes  the  Commooi^ 
73.  Conference  of  the  Houses  on  his  case, 
72.  Receires  a  pardon  and  a  pension,  73. 
His  reappearance,  131.  His  discontent ; 
joins  the  Baptists,  333.  Expelled  by  them, 
33^     His  connection  with  Fuller,  335. 

O'Brien,   an  adventurer   employed   by  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  iL  598. 
Observaior,'*  the,  i.  191. 

O'Donnel,  Baldearg  ;  his  exile  in  Spain  ;  es> 
capes :  arrives  in  Irebnd,  ii.  3ix.  Enters 
Limerick,  31a.  Makes  terms  with  General 
Ginkell.  286. 

Ogilbv ;  his  Itinerarium  Angliae.  L  153,  note. 

Oglethorpe,  Colonel,  attacks  rebels  at  Keyn* 
sham,  1.  392.    At  battJe  of  Sedgemoor,  vjfL 

Oldham,  i.  160,  note. 

Oldmixon,  i.  310,  note. 

Omagh.  destroyed  by  the  inhalutants,  L  7351 
James  II.  at,  746. 

O'Neil,  Sir  Neil,  kiled  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  ii.  191. 

Orange,  dismantled  by  Lewis  XIV.,  L  4x81. 

Orford,  Earl  of  (Edward  Russell),  takes  pait 
in  the  consultations  with  Dykvelt,  L  451. 
Negotiations  between  William  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  leaders  of  English  parties, 
536.  Obtains  the  adhesion  of  Shrewsbury, 
527.  Signs  the  invitation  to  William,  529. 
Arrives  m  Holland,  545-  One  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine,  ii.  175.  Proposes  the  despatch 
ordering  Torrington  to  ^ive  battle  ;  sent 
down  to  the  fleet,  179.  His  character,  266. 
His  letter  to  William  ;  his  dealings  with  the 
Jacobites,  266.  James  II.'s  expectations 
of  assistance   from,    348.      Disgusted    by 

iames's  Declaration,  353.  Join«d  by  tlie 
)utch  fleet,  353.  Reads  the  Queen's  des- 
patch to  his  assembled  oflficers,  354.  Stands 
out  to  sea,  354.  Defeats  T-urvil  e  at  La 
Hogue,  354-356.  Put>i  to  .sea,  and  ictums, 
180,  381.  Quarrels  with  Nottingham,  381. 
Supported  by  the  Commons,  3S7.  Super 
seded  in  the  command  of  the  Navy,  4::i, 
His  communicaiioiis  with  Middleton,  430. 
His  iufliience  over  the  Whig  party,  457. 
Made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  469 
His  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  plan  again<4 
Bre<^t,  487.  488.  Sails  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 488.  Arrives  in  the  Mediterranean, 
49a  B.iflled  by  Spanish  Government ;  his 
improved  naval  administration,  491.  Win- 
ters at  Cadiz,  491.  His  superiority  in  Medi- 
terranean (1695),  532.  His  sei  vices  and 
popularity,  539,  540.  Elected  for  Middle- 
sex (1695},  540.  Joins  the  fleet  on  di'-co- 
very  of  the  assassination  plot,  564.  Puts 
to  .sea,  565.  Implicated  in  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, 5^,  ^i.  His  demeanour,  591. 
Demands  inquiry  into  Fenwick's  confession, 
599.  Made  Earl  of  Orford  and  Viscount 
Harfleur,  617.  His  administration  of  navy, 
^15.  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  hisadmin- 
Lstration.  716.  Compelled  to  resi^  Trea>ui^ 
ership  of  Admiralty,  717.  His  dispute  with 
Sir  Greorge  Rooke,  and  retirement.  717. 
Orkney,  Countess  of.  See  Elizabeth  Vilhers, 
Ormond,  James  Butler,  Duke  of,  i.  89.  His 
income,  151.  High  public  estimation  of, 
218.  Recalled  from  Ireland,  3x9.  Keeps 
aloof  from  Popish  observances,  371.  His 
moderate  counsel  to  Jaxncs  II.,  349.    Suix>' 
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ports  Catherine  Sedley,  36a.   Chancellor  of 
University  of  Oxford,  463.    His  death,  535. 

Ormond,  Duke  of  (grandson  of  the  above)  : 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, i.  ^35.  Deserts  James  II.,  582.  Pre- 
sent at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary, 
ii3.  Made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  714. 
leeting  of  Irish  proprietors  at  his  house, 
738.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iL  188. 
Accompanies  William  III.  to  Holland,  240. 
At  the  oattle  of  Steinkirk,  376.  Hi.s  house 
broken  into,  383.  Taken  prisoner  at  Lan- 
den,  438.  His  part  in  debate  on  Fenwick's 
attainder.  609.  Grant  of  Irish  lands  to,  by 
House  of  Commons,  757.  Present  at  the 
death-bed  of  William  111.,  773. 

Oropesa^  Spanish  minister,  popular  attack 
upon,  li.  "jir- 

Osborne,  Sir  Thomas.     See  Danby,  Earl  of. 

Ossory,  Earl  of,  commands  British  anxiliiuies 
in  Holland,  i.  xz3. 
•  Ostalric,  uken  by  the  French,  ii.  491. 

Ottobuoni,  Peter.     See  Alexander  Vlll. 

Overall,  Bishop  :  his  treatise  on  the  rights  of 
governors,  ii.  262,  note. 

Oxford,  meeting  of  Parliament  at  (x68i),  i. 
138.  Eminent  divines  at,  162.  Flying 
coach  to,  185.  Low  state  of  Greek  learning 
at  (time  of  Charles  II),  193.  Loyal  address 
from,  to  James  II.,  233.  Loyalty  of  the 
University,  200.  Roman  Catholics  at, 
under  Tames  II  ,  yio,  Bbhopric  of,  371. 
The  University  ;  its  splendour,  463.  Its 
loyalty,  463.  James  II. 's  attack  upon,  466. 
James  II.  at,  472  Agitation  in,  on  the 
affairs  of  Magdalene  College.  47^.  The  cor- 
poration vf,  refuses  to  resign  its  charter,  ' 
494.  ElectioA  of  Chancellor  at,  535,  Wel- 
comes the  insurgents.  590.  William  III.'s 
visit  to,  ii.  538. 

Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of,  i.  484. 
Dismissed  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Essex,  485.  At  the  Council  of  Lords,  584. 
Joins  William  Prince  of  Orange,  590.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  ii.  x88. 

Oxford,  Earls  of,  i.  484. 

P ALAMOS,  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  49a 
Palatinate  bid  waste  by  the  French 
under  Diiras,  in  1689,  i.  7x5,  716.  Again 
r<tvaged  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of 
Lorges,  in  1693,  ii.  449. 

Palatine  Elector,  the  ;  his  prudent  advice  to 
James  II.,  i.  377. 

Papal  supremacy,  advantages  of,  in  the  dark 
ages,  i.  5. 

Papillon,  Thomas,,  a  Director  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  an  Exclusionist,  ii.  30^. 
Retires  from  the  Direction,  305.  His 
accusation  against  Sir  Josiah  Child,  308. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  affair  of  the  Redbridge,  47X. 

Paris,  rejoicings  in,  on  report  of  William  III.'s 
death  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  ii.  X97. 

Parker,  Samuel,  made  Bishop  of  Oxford,  i. 
^7x  ;  ii.  469.  Recommended  by  James  II. 
for  Presidency  of  Magdalene  College,  47a 
Installed  inPresidency,476.  His  death,477. 

Parkhurst,  Bishop,  i.  25- 

Parkinson,  R.,  on  the  population  of  Man- 
chester. L  X67,  note. 

Parkyns,  Sir  Ail^iam,  a  Jacobite  conspirator. 
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ii.  5x8.  His  share  in  the  assassination  plot, 
559.  Arms  found  at  his  house,  566.  His 
trial  and  conviction,  569.  Refuses  to  be- 
tray his  confederates  :  executed,  57X. 

Parliament  powers  of,  i.  15.  Strength  of 
Puritans  in  (under  Elizabeth^  30.  Abstains 
from  opposition,  31.  Takes  up  the  question 
of  monopolies,  32.  Eleven  years  disuse  of, 
by  Charles  I.,  43.  Cal  ed,  in  consequence 
of  the  Scotch  war,  47.  Dissolved,  47.  The 
Long  Parliament,  48.  Its  measures  ;  parties 
in.  48.  Its  unanimity  at  the  outset,  49. 
Its  increased  demands  on  the  King,  55.  Its 
resources  at  commencement  of  civiTwar,  56. 
Reverses,  57.  Submits  to  military  rule,  58. 
Dissolved,  65.  Parliaments  under  Crom- 
well, 67,  68.  The  Long,  revived  ;  second 
expulsion,  7X.  Its  return,  73.  And  final  dis- 
solution, 73.  Convention  summoned  by 
Monk ;  its  meeting,  74.  Dissolved  by 
Charles  II.,  86. 

Parliament  of  x66i,  its  zeal  for  royalty,  i.  87. 
Opposition  in,  to  Charles  II.,  05.  Deceived 
by  the  Cabal ;  pnirogued,  xoo.  Dissolved, 
1x6;  ii.  402.     Its  servilitv,  403. 

Parliament  of  1679  (the  first) ;  its  violence 
against  Papists,  i.  1x7.  Prorogued,  133. 
Second  Parliament  of  1679,  X22.  Meets, 
the  Exclusion  Bill  passed  oy  the  Commons, 
13^.    The  Lords  throw  out  the  Bill,  X27. 

Parliament  of  x68i;  summoned  to  meet  at  Ox- 
ford, i.  X38.    Meeting  and  dissolution,  xaS. 

Parliament  of  X685,  i.  222.  Its  attachment  to 
to  the  Court,  235.  Meets  ;  preliminary  con- 
sultations, 350.  Elects  a  Speaker,  250.  Its 
proceedings  regarding  religion,  252.  Votes 
supplies,  253.  Attaints  Monmouth,  281. 
Its  liberal  supplies  to  James  II.,  284.  Ad- 
journed, 985.  Re-assemblc8(Nov.  1680,^3^. 
Opposition  organised  in,  337.  338.  Migon- 
ties  against  Government,  34X.  Addresses 
Tames  II.  on  the  Test ;  reprimanded  by 
him,  342.    Prorogued,  365.    Dissolved,  461. 

Parliament  of  X689  (see  Convention)  enters 
into  the  question  of  revenue,  i.  673.  Passes 
the  Toleration  Bill,  702.  And  Bill  for  sett- 
ling oaths,  704.  Petitions  William  III.  to 
summon  convocation,  710.  Addresses  the 
King  on  proceedings  of  Lewis  XIV.,  718. 
Disputes  in,  ii.  66.  Disputes  between  the 
Houses,  71.  Recess,  84.  Ke-assembles,  X34. 
Votes  supplies,  X25.  Passes  Bill  of  Rights, 
X2^.  Inquires  into  naval  abuses,  X27.  In- 
quires into  conduct  of  Irish  war,  X37.  Vio- 
lence of  Whig  faction,  X37.  Impeachments 
131.  Appoints  "  Murder  Committee,"  x^a. 
Prorogued,  X43.     Dissolved,  X43. 

Parliament  of  1690 ;  its  meeting,  ii.  154. 
Settles  the  revenue,  X55.  Pas.ses  a  Bill 
declaring  the  Acts  of  last  Parliament  valid, 
x6o.  Passes  Act  of  Grace,  164.  Prorogued. 
165.  Re-assemb1eSf  331.  Grants  supplies  : 
appoints  Commissioners  to  examine  ac- 
counts ;  debates  on  ways  and  means,  239. 
Question  of  Irish  confiscations,  233.  Ques- 
tion of  proceedings  against  Lord  Torring- 
ton,  233.  Re-assembles  in  October,  x6^, 
297.  Grants  supplies ;  debates  on  officnU 
fees  and  salaries,  298,  399.  Debates  on  the 
settlement  of  Ireland  ;  questions  relative 
to  Treaty  of  Limerick,  300^  3ox.  Debate* 
on  E^t  India  trade,  30X.    I^ums  rctoltf 
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dons  on  the  subject,  309.  Bill  brought  im 
but  defeated  by  Company,  311.  Petitions 
William  III.  to  dissolve  Company,  3x3. 
Debates  on  Bill  for  regulatin|(  Trials  for 
High  Treasoni  312-3x4.  Discussion  on 
Lords'  Amendment,  ^14-3x6.  The  bill 
dropped, ^16.     Inquiries  into  Fuller's  aUe- 

fations  Ota  plot,  326.  Session  of  169a.  384. 
'arties  in,  385.  Question  of  privilege  in 
the  Lords,  38^.  Debates  on  state  of  nation  ; 
Grand  Committee  of  Advice,  386.  Inquiries 
into  naval  administration,  ^87,  388.  Revival 
of  Bill  for  reeulating  Trials  for  Treason* 
^89.  Resumed  del)ate  on  India  trade,  392. 
Votes  supplies,  39a.  Regulates  Land  Tax, 
303.  Dispute  between  the  Houses,  394. 
Kuises  money  by  loan,  398.  Question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  401.  Becomes  un- 
popular, 403,  404.  Debates  on  Place  Bill, 
404-407.  On  Triennial  Bill,  407-409. 
Secrecy  of  Debates,  409.  Bums  Burnet  s 
Pastoral  Letter,  414.  Addresses  William 
III.  on  state  of  Ireland,  419.  Debates  on 
naval  miscarriages,  468,  469.  On  the  trade 
with  India,  47a  On  regulation  of  Trials 
for  High  Treason,  47a.  On  the  Triennial 
Bill,  47a.  On  Place  Bill,  473.  Excitement 
in  on  William  III.'s  employment  of  the 
Veto,  474.  Representation  to  the  King ; 
his  reply,  475.  Reaction  in  King's  favour, 
475.  Debates  on  Bill  for  the  Naturalisation 
of  Foreign  Protestants,  476,  477.  Debates 
on  supply,  477.  Ways  and  Me.-xns,  478. 
Debates  on  Bank  of  England  Bill,  483,  484. 
Prorogued,485.  Meets  in  November,  1694, 
495.  Debates  on  Lancashire  prosecutions, 
496  Resumed  debates  on  the  bills  of  last 
session,  497.  Abolishes  censorship  of  the 
press,  503.  Inquires  into  official  corrup- 
tion, 506.  Expels  Sir  lohn  Trevor  from  the 
Speakership,  508.  Impeachment  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  51  x,  51a.     Dissolved,  536. 

Parliament  of  1695  assembles,  ii.  550.  De- 
bates on  the  Currency,  551,  552.  On  Bill 
for  regul:iting  State  Trials,  553,  5^4.  Pro- 
ceedings on  the  grant  of  Crown  Lands  in 
Wales  to  Portland,  555.  Proceedings  on 
assassination  plot,  565.  "  The  Association," 
S^S*  572-574.  Debates  on  Bill  for  Regula- 
tion of  Elections.  574,  575.  On  Bill  for  a 
Land  Bank,  576.  Re-assembles,  593.  Loyal 
resolutions,  593.  Proceedings  touching 
Fenwick's  confession,  599.  Commons'  de- 
bates on  Bill  for  Fenwick's  Attainder,  600- 
606.  Lords' debates,  608-611.  Debates  on 
Bill  for  regulating  Elections,  614,  615.  On 
Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Press,  615. 
Abolishes  the  privileges  of  Whitefriars  and 
Savoy  ;  c!ose  of  session,  617. 

Meets  m  Dec.  1697,  ii.  641.  Li^yal  address 
of  Commons  to  the  King,  641.  Resolution 
for  reduction  of  the  army,  641.  Ineffectual 
attempt  to  rescind  the  resolution,  644.  Army 
reduced  to  10,000  men,  645.  Liberal  pro- 
vision for  navy  ;  fixed  income  for  the  King, 
645.  Provides  securities  against  conspira- 
cies and  disaffected  persons,  645.  Ways 
and  means,  pro^W'.cd  resuniption  of  crown 
property  granted  to  Kings  Dutch  servants, 
648,  649.  The  motion  dt  feaicd,  G^o.  De- 
bates on  charges  of  fraud  ajiiainst  Montague, 
650-651.   Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
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Charles  Duncombe,  653.  Rejected  by 
Lords,  655.  Dispute  between  the  Houses, 
6^.  Length  of  session  ;  commercial  ques- 
tions, 656.  Endeavour  to  prevent  smug- 
gling bv  severe  penalties,  657.  AddresKS 
to  the  Ring  for  protection  of  English  wool- 
len mantifactures  against  Irish  corapetitioa, 
660.  Debates  on  revocation  of  East  India 
Company's  Charter,  662.  On  Montague's 
proposal  of  a  General  Company,  663.  De- 
bate in  Lords  ;  prorogation,  663.  Steady 
support  of  government  by  Parliament  ol 
X695,  690,  691. 

Parliament  of  1698,  strength  of  parties  in,  il 
603.  Discontent  at  William  III.'s  delay  in 
Holland,  ;roo.  Choice  of  a  Sj)eaker,  700, 
70X.  Ejection  of  Su  Thomas  Littleton,  fox. 
Resolution  for  the  reduction  of  the  army  to 
7000, 70X.  Failure  of  Ministry  to  rescind  the 
resolution,  704.  Variance  between  House 
of  Commons  and  Ministry,  708.  Tyrannical 
conduct  of  the  House,  7x0.  The  Bill  for 
disbanding  army  passes  Commons.  71& 
Debate  in  the  Loras,  the  Bill  passed,  ^\K^ 
7x1.  Resolution  carried  in  Lords  in  f;ivpur 
of  retaining  Dutch  guardsi  7x3.  William's 
message  to  the  Commons,  714.  The  previ- 
ous question  carried,  714.  Address  to  the 
King,  7x5.  Discussion  on  naval  adminis- 
tration, 7x5,  716.  Clause  for  appointment 
of  Commissioners  to  take  account  of  pro- 
perty forfeited  in  Ireland  ;  Lords  demur, 
717.  Prorogation,  717.  Proceedings  on 
establishment  of  Scottish  Company  for  co- 
lonising Darien,  732.  Assembles  in  Nov. 
X699,  748.  Intemperate  address  of  Com- 
mons to  the  King,  748.  Attack  on  Somen, 
748.  On  Burnet,  749.  Second  attack  00 
oomers,  762.  Proceedings  on  report  of 
Commissioners  on  Irish  forfeited  estates 
7^4.  Remuneration  to  Commissioners  who 
signed  the  report,  755.  Sir  Richard  Levini 
sent  to  the  Tower  ;  Resumption  Bill,  755. 
Extravagant  grants  to  Duke  of  Ormond, 
7^7.  The  Resumption  Bill  tacked  to  Land 
Tax  Bill ;  indignation  in  House  of  Peers, 
^57.  Amendments  carried  by  them ;  re- 
jected by  Commons,  758.  Violence  of 
House  of  Commons,  759.  Conferences  be- 
tween the  Houses,  760.  The  Lords  give 
way  and  pass  the  Bill,  76a.  Motion  in  the 
Commons  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Somen 
from  office,  762.  Its  defeat,  762.  Proro- 
gation, 763.     Dissolution,  769. 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  summoned  by  James 
II.,  in  1689.  i.  754.  Passes  the  Toleration 
•Act,  757.  Confiscates  the  property  of  Pro- 
testants, 757. 

Parliament  (Irish),  of  1692 ;  assembles  ;  its 
composition  and  limited  powers,  iL  ^18. 
Rejects  the  Act  of  Settlement  ;  appoints 
Committee  of  Grievances,  418. 

Parliament,  Scotch,  constitution  of,  i.  461 
Parliament  of  1685 ;  its  subserviency  to 
James  II.,  241.  Enacts  statute  against  con- 
venticles, 242.  Assembles  in  1686,  385.  Its 
refractory  spirit,  386.  Representatives  ol 
towns,  187.  Adjourned,  388.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  1689 :  factions  in,  ii.  51.  Passes 
Act  of  Incapacitation,  52.  Refuses  sup- 
plies, 52.  Aoiourned,  60  Re-assembles  m 
1690,   2i8.     Factiousness  and  venality  of 
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leading  &ute^iiien,  az8.  Government  ob> 
tains  a  majority,  219.  Votes  supplies^  819. 
Restores  the  ejected  Presbyterian  ministers, 
23a  Settles  the  church  constitution,  aao, 
931.  Settles  the  question  of  church  pat- 
ronage, 333.  Adjourns,  225.  Re-a^semoles 
in  1693,  422.  Its  unexpected  moderation, 
433.  Meets  in  1695  518.  Proceedings  in 
regard  to  the  Glencoe  massacre,  5x8-520. 
Votes  supply,  523.  MecLs  in  the  autumn  of 
1696  ;  passes  Acts  for  the  security  of  Go- 
venunent ;  Act  for  the  Settling  of  Schools, 
619.  Passes  an  Act  incorporating  a  Com- 
Mny  to  carry  out  Paterson's  scheme,  728. 
Powers  given  to  the  Company,  729, 

Partition  Treaty,  the  first,  ii.  693.  Unrea- 
sonable outcry  against,  693-696.  The 
second  Partition  Treaty,  73a 

P.iscal  Blaise,  i.  357. 

Pasquinades,  i.  458. 

Paterson,  William  :  his  plan  of  a  National 
Bank,  ii.  ^82.  His  fruitless  projects ;  in- 
timacy with  Fletch'.T  of  Saltoun,  726^ 
Popularity  of  his  schemes  in  Scotland,  726. 
Proposes  colonisation  of  Danen,  737,  728. 
His  examination beforeHouseof  Gammons, 
733.  His  obstinate  self-delusion,  733.  Sails 
tor  America,  734.  His  disastrous  failure,  738. 

Patrick,  Simon,  preacher  at  St  Paul's^  Covent 
Garden,  i.  162.  Takes  part  in  conference 
with  Roman  Catholic  divines,  401.  His 
share  in  resisting  reading  of  James  II.'s 
Declaration,  498,  ^99.  A  member  of  flcde- 
siastical  Commission,  ii.  iiz.  Employed  to 
re-write  the  Collects;  his  style,  1x5,  and 
note.  Made  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1x9. 
Translated  to  the  See  of  Ely,  260. 

Pauperism,  diminution  of.  i.  207,  note.^ 

Payne,  Neville,  a  Jacobite  a^ent,  ii.  2x7. 
Fhes  to  Scotland,  225.  Seized  and  ex- 
amined by  torture  ;  his  firmness,  225. 

Pearson,  John.  Bishop  of  Chester,  L  x62. 
His  death,  ^71. 

Pechell,  Dr  John,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  L  465.  Behaviour  of 
Jeffreys  to,  466. 

Pel  ham,  Henry,  Parliamentary  corruption 
under,  ii.  X49. 

Pemberton,  counsel  for  the  bishops,  L  5x3. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of,  collects 
the  Wiltshire  mili^a  to  oppose  Monmouth, 
i  289.  Removed  from  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Wiltshire,  488.  Present  at  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  7x3.  Placed  at  head  of 
Admiralty,  ii.  i^x.  One  of  Council  of  Nine, 
175.  Appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  329.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  514.  His 
part  in  debate  on  Fenwick's  attainder,  609, 
610.  English  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  623. 
Appointed  President  of  Council,  7x8.  Joins 
in  resistance  of  Peers  to  the  Resumption 
Bill,  758. 

Pendergrass  warns  Portland  of  the  assassin- 
ation plot.  iL  562.  His  interview  with 
William  IIL,  563.     His  evidence,  567. 

Penn,  William,  t.  24;;r>  His  influence  with 
James  II.,  247.  His  high  reputation,  3^7. 
His  character,  248.  Conducts  bargain  tor 
ransom  of  theTaunton  young  ladies^90,and 
note.  His  presence  at  execution  of  Cfomish, 
^96.  At  tmming  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  337. 
His  services  to  James  II.,  437.     His  pro- 
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posal  of  equivalents,  445.   At  Chester,  47a. 
Negotiates  with  Fellows  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, 473,  and  note,  474,  and  note.  Advises 
a  Jacobite  invasion  of  England,  ii.  169. 
Examined  ^  Privy  Council,  X75.    Held  to 
bail,  176.     Takes  part  in  a  Jacobite  con- 
spiracv,  336.  Informed  against  by  Preston, 
349.    Warrant  issued  against,    351.     His 
flight ;    his  interview  with  Lord  Sidney, 
354.     Pardoned  ;  his  faithlessness,  355. 
Peniie,  George.  L  33X,  note. 
Pepys,  Samuel  ;  report  on  English  navy,  i. 
146,  149,  note     His  account  of  Bristol,  16^ 
His  travelling  adventures,  183.      His  ad- 
ministration of  Admiralty,  ai8,  555.     Ex- 
amined as  witness  against  bishops,  5x4. 
Pepysian  Library,  ballads  in,  i.  14X.  note ; 
x66,  note ,  378,  note.    Maps  of  London  iu, 
I  X73,  note  ;  MSS.  in,  i.  ^,  note. 
Perth,  James  Drummond,  Eari  of.  Chancel- 
cell  or  of  Scotland,  i.  383.  Aposutises,  383. 
Supports  policy  of  James  II.,  ^87,  389.   Re- 
tires from  Edinburgh,  635.     His  attempted 
flight,  6261    Raised  to  Di»kedom  by  James 
III.,  767. 
Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  his  visit 
to  England,  ii  665.      Surprise  excited  b^ 
his  character,  667.      His  passion  for  man- 
time  pursuits.  667.     Interest  felt  for  him  in 
England ;  his  intercourse  with  William  III., 
668.     Lodges  at  Deptford.  668.     His  inter- 
virrws  with  Burnet :  his  filthy  habits,  669. 
Visits  Portsmouth ;  his  departure,  669. 
Peterborough,   Henrv  Moraaunt,  Earl  of: 
author  of  Halstead  s  ''  Succinct  Genealo- 
gies," i.  X27,  note.     Converted  to  Poperv. 
433.    Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  North- 
amptonshire, 489.      His  suit  against  WU- 
liams,  496.     Impeached,  ii.  X31. 
"Petition  of  Right,"  i.   43.      Violated   by 

Charles  I.,  43. 
Petty,  Sir  William,  i.  X38,  note.  His  Political 
Arithmetic,  X65,  note.   One  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Society,  300.     His  statement 
of  labourers'  wages,  303.      His  settlement 
at  Ken  mare,  733. 
Philip^s  Norton,  skirmish  at,  i.  392. 
Piltsnmages,  advantages  of,  i.  4.    From  En|^ 

land  to  Rome.  ^. 
Piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ii.  745. 
Pitt,   William,  instance  of  his  disinterested 

patriotism,  ii.  707,  708. 
Place  Bill,  ii.  404-407,  473.     Ne^tived  by 
William  III.,  474.    Rejected  by  CommonSi 

497- 

Placemen  ;  true  principles  of  their  admission 
to  Parliament,  ii.  404,  405. 

Plantagenets  ;  their  greatness,  i.  7. 

Plowden,  Francis,  L  755.  One  of  the  Lords 
Justices  appointed  by  James  II.,  it  387. 

Pococke,  Edward,  i.  x6s. 

Pole,  Reginald,  i.  468. 

Pollexfen,  counsel  for  Baxter,  i  340.  Coun- 
sel for  the  bishojps,  5x3,  5x3.  Appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pfeas.  666. 

Polwarth,  Lord  (Sir  Patrick  Hume),  i.  363. 
Takes  part  in  Argyle's  expedition,  3691 
His  disi^tes  withArgyle,  3^  37X.  Escaoes 
to  the  Continent,  373.  J(Hns  William  III. 
at  the  Hague,  553.  Attends  meeting  of 
Scotchmen  in  London,  637.  Joins  the  od- 
pottition  to  Government  at  E^inburKh,  n. 
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wiih  Boufflttj,  6a(,  fyj. 

i^'kis  diponLinMDW 


nt  10  Englind 
li.  Hitm«lii 
Scttht  itnni 


Hi>Fnibji»yinParis,  67I'    Splendour 
.equipage,  671.   [mprei«ionon  Ffench 


S^bvKin'    I 
ol  J=mt»"fi'.' 


in.,  674,  6JS-     AnnoyinM. 
«nce  of  Ciun  0/  St  Ger- 


^ia  10  V^'an  for  inMi^Iio 
iwcr  to  French  negoliiiori  ■  f 
*iew  with  Lewii^IV..  hon 
him.  697,  fiSB.  HSs  sullen 
Williim  111,688.  Con.nii«ion 


yinces  710.  R<:tire»  from  Court.  710.  Hii 
pre^enCEUdeilh-bedofWilliamlll.  773 
Ponman,    Sir   William,    take.    Monmouih 

PortocarrcTD,  Cardinal  :  Inlriiniei  al  Madnd 
In  behalf  nf  French ;  became.  Prime  Min. 
iuer,  li.  711.    Hi!  bfidelilyaiid  hypocriiy. 

Pan  Royal,  dearoyid  byearlhquake,  iL  jBi. 
Pon>n»ull^  Jane.  II.  at.  L  471. 
Pai1uii'Hiili,nnche'isDr,i.  103, 117,310.  Her 
conduct  durinc  illneu  of  Charlei  II.,  sii, 

P"il  Office,  profiti.of,  u&sbed  to  Jameti 


Powii,  Sir  ThDDufc  SoliJlor  General,  i.  369. 

land,  Si8-     Counsel  ft^"nwtclc,  iL  t," 

Povii.  William    Heibtn.   Earl  of,  i.    ^ii. 

Hade  a  Privy  Councillor.  169.    Attendi 

Jametlo  Ireland.  7};.     Made  a  Krughluf 

of.heHouKofCSmmon^63«- 
Poyniogl,   Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.   .Tiitute 

Pre.byteriadi&m.  oatabliihed  by  the  Loiki; 

Pie.byierian. ;  thdr  tnode  of  wonhip,  1  i6. 

Favourable    10    Richard    Ciomoell,   b. 

Coalocc  with  the  RoraliBi,  70. 
Preibyieriant,  Scotch  ;  hoilUiirlo  other  Pn>- 

lettant  Churche.,  iL  ,,,  j^  and  note.   Da- 

guu  fell  InEnglaiid  at  their  intolerance.]jOL 
Pr«l,   cenwrthlp  of.  1.  38s.     Abolished.  iL 

Prc.ton,  Rkhanl  Graham.  ViUount;  hi. 
letter  10  Lord  Halifaa  Trom  Paris  L  i;6, 
note.   SccretaryofSute  for  Scotland.  3^ 

M>deLoprLicultnanl  of  Cumberland  iSt 
Weitmoreland,  4B8.  Appointed  Lord  Pre- 
tidenl  of  Coundl,  s«o.     One  of  Council  of 

^ve.  376.     Head  of  Jacobite  conspiracy. 

i.  170,  136.    Inlrufled  with  papers  /t»m  St 


Germain*  ajr,  sjB.  ni 


;.aNv 


''•& 


auK.  Edmund,  buyi  b!« 
-Eenilure,   right  of,  not 


in  reign  of  Charles  II..  191,  note. 
>rio',  Maiihew^    hit  eariv  imlmacy 
Chaile.   MonUgue.    L    416.       His   bllild 
ag^nn  Coningifey,  ii.  ,  -  "       ■ 

on  taking  of^amur. 


rCharlesII.. 

igue.  L 

S^m"r.  *S3a. 
Virnon,  W  Secretary  10  EngUsh  Legalion 
at   Ryswick.  69}.     Secretary  of  Lection 
at  Pariiundcr  Portland,  67a.    Anecdote  of 

Son?  ™'d™o"h'im  in"pari.'.  673.     Tak« 
paitof  Albrm.ir]cagajtist  Portland.  710. 

P,5^Cmmcil.i.  lo^ 

Proeopiut " -D-.-t.  -  . 


ihofPiBi 


ml  of  higb«;i 
^_ij,  68s.  note. 


Puritans,  di'miilied  with  the  RerDtniation.L 
39.  Bccomerepublican,  to.  I'heir  Urength. 
30.  Support  Queen  Elixabeth,  jr.  and 
note.  Their  leparaiion  from  the  Chunk 
widenod,  J7-40.  Their  exueme  attach  neat 
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PURITAN  SOLDISltS. 

to  the  Old  Testament,  40.  Their  gloomy 
fanaticism,  40.  Their  settlements  inAmerica, 
46.  Incur  general  h4tred  and  contempt, 
79,  81.  Their  austerity,  80.  Hypocrites 
among  them,  82.  Persecution  of,  87.  Their 
antipathy  to  polite  literature,  195. 

Puritan  soldiers,  character  of,  i.  6a  Their 
objects,  63,  66l  Conspire  against  Richard 
Cromwell,  71.  Divisions  among  them,  72. 
Their  temper  on  eve  of  Restoration,  73. 
Reception  of  Charles  II . ,  74>  Disbanded,  76- 

Pusignan,  Brigadier,  i.  736.  Killed  before 
Londonderry,  753. 

Pym,  John,  impeachment  of,  i.  54. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  ii.  678. 

/QUAKERS,  original,  i.  81.   Under  James 
V^     II.,  24^,  248.    Provisions  of  Toleration 

j\ct  respectmg  41.     Origin  and  early  his* 

tory,  ii.  251.     See  Fox,  George,  254. 
Queensberry,  William  Douglas,  Duke  of,  i. 

38^.     His  fall  in  James  II.'s  favour,  385. 

Dismissed    from    his    employments,    389. 

Arrives  in  Scotland,  ii.  19.  His  proceedings 

in  the  Convention,  21. 
Quiro^,  Don  Franciiico  Bernardo  de,  Spanish 

negotiator  at  RysMrick,  ii.  623.     Discovers 

the  provisions  ut  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  698. 

T)  ACINE,  ii.  370. 

JX     Raddiffe,  Dr  John,  i.  181. 

Ramsay's  regiment,  ti.  55. 

Rapin  de  Tnoyras;  his  account  of  William 

I  II.'s  voyage,  i.  564. 
•'  Rapparees/'  i.  733. 
Ray,  ^ohn,  i.  200. 
Reading,  dismissal  of  magistrates  at,  1  493. 

Skirmish  at,  592. 
Recoinage.    See  Currency. 
Rccoinage  Act,  ii.  552,  55^. 
Red  bridge,  the  affaur  of,  u.  471. 
Reform,    Parliamentary,   proposals   for,    in 

1693,  ii  401. 
Reformation,  early  efforts  for,  i.  32.    Assisted 

by  the  invention  of  priatine.  3^.     In  Elng- 

land,  35.     Dissatisfies  the  Puritans.  39. 
Reformers,  English  i.  35,  36.    Their  leaning 

towards  Calvinism,  39,  4a 
Regency,  schemeof,  debated  by  Lords,  L  637. 

Its  inconsistency,  637.  ^  And  inexpediency, 

638.     Rejected  by  majority  of  two,  64a 
Regulators  of  corporations,  board  of,  i.  493. 

Their  ill  success,  4^3.  494. 
Remonstrance,  the,  1.  53. 
Rent,  increase  of,  L  156. 
Reresby,  Sir  John,  i.  518. 
Restoration,  the,  i.  74.  Changes  under,  88199. 
Resumption  Bill,  ii.  755.    Tacked  by  House 

of  Commons  to  Land  Tax  Bill,  75^.  Lord's 

amendments  rejected    by  the  Commons, 

758.  Conferences  760.  The  Bill  passed,^!. 
Revenue  of  England  in  1685,  i.  X4a  Various 

heads  of,  141. 
Revolution  of  1688  ;  effects  of,  i.  56.   ^  Its 

peculiar  character,  651.     Benefits  derived 

from,  653,  654. 
Rhynsault,  story  of,  i.  ^xo,  31  x,  note. 
Rice,  StepheiK  Irish  Chief  Baron,  i.  5^8.    His 

mission  to  James  II.  and  Lewis  XlV.|  719, 

720. 
Richard  III.  :  his  usurpation  submitted  toby 

the  Church,  ii.  99. 


SOMS.     « 

Richelieu,  reduces  Hu^enots  to  submission, 
i.  335-     Confirms  Edict  of  Nantes,  336. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  joins  in  the  resistance 
of  the  Peers  to  Resumption  Bill,  ii.  758. 

Riddell,  captor  of  Argyle,  i.  373. 

Ridley,  Bishop,^  L  35. 

Rights,  Bill  of,  ii.  74.  Rejected  by  Commons, 

J 4.      Lost,  75.       Passed  ;  clauses  against 
*opery,    125.       Settles    the    Dispensinc 
Power,  126. 

Rights,  declaration  of,  it  74. 

Roads,  badness  of,  time  of  Charles  II.,  L  18I4. 

Robart,  a  Swiss  servant  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  ii.  511.     His  flight,  513. 

Robertson,  Alexander,  ii.  62.  Defeated  by 
Mackay  at  St  Johnston's.  63. 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  i.  41^ 

Rochester,  Lawrrence  Hyde,  Earl  of;  his 
character,  i.  125.  Resists  Exclusion  Bill, 
127.  His  conduct  in  office,  135.  Removed 
from  Treasury,  i^.  Denounced  by  Hali- 
fax, 210.  Lord  President  at  James  Il.*s 
accession,  216.  Appointed  Ix>ra  Treo-surer, 
2x8.  His  embarrassment  in  regard  to  Ra- 
man Catholic  compliances,  230.  Sits  on 
trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  347.  ^  His  advice 
to  James,  349.  His  intrigue  in  favour  of 
Catherine  Sedley,  362.  His  loss^  of  in- 
fluence, 364,  40Q.  Made  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner,  375.  Attempt  to  convert 
hini  to  Popery  ;  conferences  with  Popish 
divines,  40X.  His  interview  with  Barillon, 
403.  His  distress ;  his  conversation  with 
the  King  ;  his  dismission,  ^03.  Unworthily 
regarded  as  a  martyr  for  tne  Church,  404. 
Effects  of  his  dismission,  406,  43^.  Lora 
Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire,  489.  His  propo- 
sal for  calling  a  Pari  lament,  576.  His  speech 
in  Council  of  Lords,  584.  Speaks  in  favour 
of  a  regency,  637.  TaJces  oath  of  allegianoe 
to  William  III.,  6^x.  Employed  to  mediate 
with  nonjuring  Bishops,  li.  256.  His  dis- 
like of  the  Marlboroughs'  influence  over 
Princess  Anne,  333.  Made  Privy  Coun- 
cillor,  339.  Manages  conference  with  Com- 
mons, in  (question  of  Naval  Affairs,  388. 
Supports  Bill  for  regulating  State  TrtalSi 
473.  Resists  Fenwick's  attainder,  600. 
Bring|s  forward  the  subject  of  Scottisn 
coloniiation  scheme,  733. 

Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  their  influence  in 
the  amalgamation  of  races,  i.  13.  In  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  X3. 

Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  social,bencfits  of,  L 
XX.  Equalising  tendencies  of,  X 3.  Hatred  ol^ 
in  England,  1x3,  X14.  Ferment  against,  xi6. 

RomanCatholic  country  gentleman,  L  ^9x,49x 

Roman  Catholic  divines,  overmatcned  oy 
Prote-itant  writers,  i.  381,  383. 

Roman  Catholics.';  their  principle  of  resistance 
to  Sovereigns,  i.  29.  Attached  to  Royalist 
party,  51.  Causes  of  antipathy  to,  in  Eng- 
land, 33X.  Why  discredited,  331,  33a, 
Mo<Jkrate  section  of,  350.  Violent  party  of, 
351.  Question  of  removal  of  disabilities 
from,  443.  Undue  employment  of,  by 
James  II.,  444.  445- 

Rome,  Church  of ;  benefits  of,  in  dark  agesi 
L  X2.  Obstructive  to  progress,  2^  24.  Itt 
tenets,  26.    Uniformity  of  its  services,  26. 

Rome,  Court  of;  its  policy  ;  L  237.  Advises 
moderation  to  James  II.,  333,  338.   Repro- 
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ROMB. 

bates  Lewis  XIV. 's  conduct  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, 336. 

Rome,  Saxon  pilgrimages  to,  i.  5.  English 
embassy  at,  457,  458.  Privileges  of  am- 
bassadors in,  54a.  Report  of  William  III.'s 
death  arrives  at,  ii.  i^. 

Ronrney,  Earl  of  (Henry  Sidney),  i.  526. 
His  conversation  with  Halifax,  597.  Trans- 
cribes the  invitation  to  William  Frince  of 
Orange,  250.  Arrives  in  Holland,  545. 
Intrigue  with  Lady  Sunderland,  547.  One 
of  Lords  Justices  for  Ireland,  iL  2x4.  Suc- 
ceeds Shrewsbury  as  Secretary  of  State, 
235.  Interview  with  Penn,  254.  Made  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  330,  417.  Adjourns 
Parliament,  410.  Hi-i  recall,  419.  Display 
of  fireworks  in  St  James's  Park,  539.  Grant 
of  forfeited  Irish  property  to  him,  ^53. 

Ronquillo,  Spanish  ambassador ;  his  house 
plundered  by  rioters,  i.  602.  His  account 
of  James  II. 's  conduct  in  Ireland,  765. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  Rear-Admiral,  escorts 
William  III.  to  Holland,  ii.  940.  Leads 
flotilla  at  La  Hogue,  356.  Convoys  Smyrna 
fleet,  422.     Attacked  by  French  :  escapes, 

t22.     His  evidence  before  Commons,  468. 
lis  dispute  with  Lord  Orford,  718. 

Rook  wood,  Ambrose  ;  his  share  in  the  assas- 
sination plot,  ii.  5^8.  Arrested,  564.  His 
trial,  572.     Execution,  572. 

Rose  Tavern,  the,  meetings  of  Whig  mem- 
bers at  ii.  597. 

Rosen,  Count  of,  accompanies  James  II.  to 
Ireland,  i.  736..  Commands  the  troops  be- 
sieging Londonderry,  747.  Returns  with 
James  to  Dublin,  752.  Resumes  the  com- 
mand of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  767. 
His  barb.^rity,  76S.  Recalled  to  Dublin, 
769.     Reca'led  lo  France,  ii.  168. 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  i.  11.  Destruction  of 
great  houses  in,  19. 

Ross,  Lord,  ii.  27.  A  confederate  of  Mont- 
gomery, 216.    Betrays  his  conspiracy,  223. 

Roundheads,  designation  of,  i.  50.  The 
party,  how  composed,  50.  Their  argu- 
ments, 51.  Their  disputes  with  the  Cava- 
liers after  the  Restoration,  77,  78. 

Royal  Society  founded,  i.  199. 

Royalists,  in  the  Long  Parliament,  i.  50. 
Dissatisfied  with  Charles  II.,  93.  Their 
aversion  to  the  standing  army,  144. 

Royston,  military  exactions  at,  ii.  5oi5. 

Rumbold,  Richard,  i.  258.  Accompanies 
Argyle,  265.  Takes  Castle  of  Ardkinglass, 
272.  Endeavours  to  support  Argyle  s  au- 
thority, 272.  His  capture,  276.  Executed, 
276.    Justification  of  Rye  House  Plot  277. 

Rumsey,  John  ;  evidence  against  Cornish,  i. 

^335- 

Rupert,  Prince  ;  his  land  and  sea  service,  i. 

147.     His  scientific  pursuits,  199. 
Rus>ell,   Edward  ;   joins  William  Prince   of 

Orange,  i.  573. 
Russell,   Lady  Rachel,  i.  645  ;  ii.  67.     Her 

letter  to  Halifax,  81.     Refuses  to  allow  her 

son  to  be  a  candidate  for  Middlesex,  540. 

Intercedes  with  William  III.   in  behalf  of 

Lord  Clnncartv,  647. 
Rtisseil,  Lord,  \Villi;.m  ;  his  dealings  with  the 

French   ambassador,    i.    112.     Becomes  a 

Privy  Councillor,  119.    His  execution,  131. 

Attended  by  Burnet  in  his  last  moments,  j 


tANCItOFT. 

^14.  His  attainder  reversed,  ii.  67.  Inqninr 
into  his  trial,  133,  X33. 

Russia,  insignificance  of  (time  of  Charles  \\.\ 
i.  97.  Ignotanc*  in  regaxtl  to»  in  reign  of 
Wiiliam  IIL.  u.  666.  Trade  with,  «6l 
Early  EngUdi  embassies,  description  of 
barbarism  of  court  and  capital,  666.  Bar* 
barism  of  Russian  legations  in  England, 
667. 

Rutland,  John,  Earl  of,  i.  488.  Joins  the 
rising  in  the  North,  57^ 

Rye  House  Plot,  i.  131.  Rumbold's  justifi- 
cation of,  277. 

Ryswick,  Congress  of;  questions  of  Prece- 
dence, and  delays,  it  623-62^.  Terms 
agreed  upon,  629.     The  treaty  sxgned,  63a 

SABBATH,    Judaical.    adopted    by   the 
Puritans,  i.  4a 
Sacheverell,  William,  L  633,  665.    His  clause 

of  the  Corporation  Bill,  li.  135. 
Sackville,  Colonel  Edward,  a  Jacobite  agent : 

his  interview  with  Marlboroueh,  ii.  268. 
Saint  Germains,  L  62^.   James  Il.'s  court  at, 

ii.  424.     Its  fanaticism  and  jealousies,  425. 
Saint   Helena,    insurrectjion  at,  against  the 

East  India  Company,  it  306. 
Saint  Lewis,  order  of,  ii.  ^33. 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  tne  rebuilding  of,  i. 


172.     Opened  for  public   worship  on  the 
Thanksgiving  Day,  ii.  632. 
Saint  Ruth,  French  (General,  arrives  at  Lime* 


rick,  ii.  278.  Sends  reinforcements  to 
Athlone,  281.  Thwarted  by  TyrconneU  281. 
His  jealousy  of  Sar.sfield,  281.  Retreats, 
282  Determines  to  fight,  283.  Gives  battle 
at  Aghrim,  284      Killed  in  the  battle,  285. 

Saint  Simon,  Duke  of,  ii.  370.  His  opinioo 
of  Lord  Portland,  626,  note. 

Saint  Victor,  aids  the  flight  of  the  C^eenand 
Prince  of  Wales,  i.  597. 

Salisbury,  William's  entry  into,  i.  590. 

Salisbury,  ^ames  Cecil,  Earl  of,  converted  to 
Popery,  i.  423.  Conflict  of  his  servants  with 
populace,  519.  Impeached,  ii.  131.  Hit 
signature  forged  by  Robert  Young,  360. 

Salisbury,  John,  editor  of  Flying  Post.  li.  615. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  attends  at  Charles  II.  s 
death-bed,  i.  211.  Consulted  regarding 
papers  left  in  handwriting  of  Charles  II., 
349.  Declines  an  Eccelsiastical  Commis- 
sionership,  374.  Meetings  of  prelates  at 
his  house,  499,  ^00.  Draws  up  petition  of 
bishops,  500.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.) 
His  return  to  his  palace  after  acquittal,  509. 
His  pastoral  letter,  521.  His  counsel  to 
Tames  II.,  556.  Assures  James  of  his 
loyalty,  562.   His  conversation  with  James, 

f;7o.  Presents  a  petition  for  calling  a  par- 
iament,  576.  Presides  over  meeting  of 
Lords  at  Guildhall,  599.  The  head  of 
Royalist  party,  617.  His  plan  for  a  Re- 
gency, 629, 630,  note.  Absents  himself  from 
Lords'  debate  thereupon,  637.  Inconsist- 
ency of  his  principles,  637,  638.  Refuses  to 
take  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  671.  His  seclusion,  693.  His  scruples 
in  regard  to  the  consecration  of  Burnet, 
and  weak  conduct,  693.  Becomes  a  non- 
juror, ii.  104.  Remains  in  his  palace  on 
sufferance,  143.  Offers  of  Government  to, 
256.     His  obstinacy,  258.     Ejected  from 
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SANOTUARIBS. 

Lambeth,  359.  His  anger,  959.  His  hatred 
to  tCstablish^  Church,  259.  Provides  for 
a  succession  of  nonjuring  prelates,  26a 
His  name  foreed  by  Ro^rt  Young,  p6o. 
Regarded  wiin  aversion  at  Court  of  St 
Germains  435. 

Sanctuaries,  advantages  of,  i.  4. 

Sarsfield,  Patrick,  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
L  398.  Repulsed  by  Prince  of  Orange's 
troops  at  Wincanton.  579.  His  birth  and 
early  career,  755.  His  successes  in  Con- 
naught,  ii.  Qz.  Insists  on  defending  Lime- 
rick, 209.  Surprises  English  artiilery«  azo. 
His  administration  at  Limerick,  277.  His 
colleagues  are  jealous  of  him,  281.  His 
advice  to  avoid  a  battle,  28^  Commands 
reserve  at  Aghrim,  285.  Retreats  to 
Limerick,  287.  Despairs  of  the  defence, 
38^  His  interview  with  Ruvigny,  289. 
His  dispute  with  Ginkell,  291.  ^  Enlists 
Irish  volunteers  for  French  service,  293. 
Desertions  from  his  rei^iments,  294.  Scene 
at  his  departure  from  Cork,  294,  29^.  Des- 
tined to  take  part  in  the  French  invasion 
of  England,  347.  Distingui-^hcN  himself 
at  battle  of  Steinkirk,  376.  Mortally 
wounded  at  Landen,  439. 

Savile,  Heiuy,  anecdote  of,  related  by  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  ii-  5ta- 

Savoy,  the  establishment  of  Jesuits  in,  i.  576. 
Privileges  of,  abolished,  ii.  617. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Robert,  Attorney  General,  L  368. 
Dismissed,  496.     Counsel  for  the  bishops, 

ii2.  Raises  difficulties  in  regard  to  William 
II. 's  title,  619.  Called  to  account  for  his 
conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,  iL  Z38,  Z39.  Elected  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  144. 

Saxons  in  Britain,  i.  3.  Their  heathenism, 
3.  Their  conversion,  3.  Progress  in  civi- 
lisation, 5.  Their  struggle  with  the  Danes, 
5.  Tyrannised  over  by  the  Normans,  7. 
Amalgamated  with  the  Normans,  8.  Saxon 
colonists  in  Ireland,  392. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  his  unreasonable  demands 
in  the  alliance  against  France,  ii.  367.  Wil- 
liam III.  compounds  with  him,  369. 

Saxton,  witness  against  Lord  Delamere,  L  347. 

Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  i.  ^. 

Schoening,  Saxon  Minister,  iL  360.  His  vena- 
lity ;  arrested  by  Austrian  authorities,  435. 

Schumberg,  Frederick,  Count  of,  afterwsu^s 
Duke,  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  m  expedition  to  England,  L  552. 
Made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  714.  Prepares 
for  expedition  to  Ireland,  ii.  82.  His  popu- 
lar qualities,  83.  His  interview  with  House 
of  Commons,  84.  Lands  in  Ireland,  84-87. 
Takes  Carrickfergus,  87.  Advances  ;  arrives 
in  neighbourhood  of  enemy,  88.  Composi- 
tion ofhis  army,  88.  His  troops  ill  provided, 
80.  Detects  a  conspiracy  among  his  French 
troops,  90.  Sickness  and  demoralisation  of 
his  English  troops,  ^.  His  prudence  and 
skill  under  difficulties,  91.  Retires  to  Lis* 
bum,  92.  Opinions  of  his  conduct,  92,  ^3. 
Takes  Charlemont,  z6a  His  opinion 
against  fighting  at  the  Boyne,  19a  His 
death,  192. 

Sclater,  Edward  :  his  double  apostasy,  i.  37a 

Scotch  Covenanters  (time  of  Argyle  s  expe- 
dition) ;  their  fanaticism,  i.  270,  271. 
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"  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed," 
ii.  226. 

Scotch  refugees  in  Holland,  i.  262,  263. 
Their  unreasonable  conduct.  264,  365. 

Scotch  soldiers  mutiny  of,  at  Ipswich,  i.  674. 
Surrender  at  discretion,  676. 

Scotland  ;  its  imion  of  Crowns  with  England^ 
L  3a.  Character  of  population,  ^2.  Effects 
of  the  Union,  33.  Reformation  in,  3^ 
Turbulence  of  the  people,  46.  Their  religi- 
ous feelings,  47.  Charles  I.'s  war  with,  48. 
Recognition  of  Charies  II.  by,  64.     Con- 

?uered  by  Cromwell,  65.  Under  Charles 
I.,  90.  Prelacy  in,  91.  Utider  the  govern- 
ment of  James,  Duke  of  York,  Z33.^  State 
of  ■;i686),  382.  Parties  in  Council,  383. 
Favour  shown  to  Roman  Catholics,  384. 
Newrs  from,  intercepted  by  James  II. ,  388. 
Arbitrary  government  in,  389.  Partial 
toleration  under  Tames  II ,  429.  Sympathy 
for  the  Seven  Bishops,  ^09.  Affairs  of, 
during  Prince  of  Orange  s  invasion,  635. 
Violence  of  the  revolution  in.  ii.  i.  Griev- 
ances, 2.  Elections,  3.  Episcopal  clergy 
"  rabbled,"  2.  Proposed  legislative  union 
with  England,  4.  Prosperity  of,  under 
Cromwell,  5,  and  note.  Commercial  rela« 
tions  with  England,  5.  Motives  of  advo- 
cates for  a  union,  6.  A  Union  of  Churches 
would  have  been  injurious,  6.  Strength  of 
religious  parties,  8,  9.  Religious  obstinacy, 
and  want  of  political  morality,  Z4.  Affairs 
of  (1690),  216.  Ecclesiastical  anarchy,  220. 
Settlement  of  Church  affairs,  220-233.  ^^ 
neral  acquiescence  therein,  325.  Com- 
plaints of  Episcopalians,  226.  And  of  the 
extreme  Presbyterians  327.  Meeting  of 
General  Assembly  of  Church,  229.  State 
of,  in  1692,  331.  The  Highlanders  take  an 
oath  to  live  peaceably,  3^.  Disputes  oi 
General  Assembly  with  ci^  government, 
423.  State  of  (Z697),  619.  Act  for  the  set- 
tling of  Schools,  and  its  effects,  619,  630. 
Bigotxy  and  cruelty  of  the  Privy  Council, 
630.  Ea^er  adoption  of  Paterson's  scheme 
for  colonisation  of  Darien,  727,  728.  Shares 
rapidly  sul»cribed  for,  729.  Poverty  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  729.  Indignation  at 
resistance  of  English  Parliament  to  coloni- 
sation scheme,  733.  Rejoicings  on  success- 
ful establishment  of  colony,  7^6.  Second 
expedition,  736.  Petition  to  the  Kin^,  on 
receiving  news  of  failtire  of  first  expedition, 
743.  Union  with  England  the  object  of  Wil- 
liam's anxiety  in  his  last  illness,  771.  773. 

Srott,  Dr  John,  visits  Jeffreys  in  tne  Tower, 
iL  78.  A  member  of  the  £ccle*>iasticai 
Commission,  113. 

Sedgemoor,  i.  294.  Battle  of,  296-398.  Con- 
fficting  accounts,  298,  note.  [of. 

Sedley.  Catherine.  See  Dorchester,  Countess 

Sedley,  Sir  Charless,  u  361.  His  speech  on 
the  civil  list,  iL  154. 

Selden,  i.  78. 

"Self-denying  ordinance."  L  59. 

Settlement,  Act  of  (Ireland);  TyrconneFt 
afL;itation  for  its  repeal,  i.  399.  Debates  in 
the  Jacobite  Irish  Parliament,  757.  •  Re- 
sistance of  James  II.,  759.  The  Bill  for 
its  repeal  carried.  76a 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  i.  35a  His  speech oa 
corrupt  elections,  351, 35a.    Sensation  pco- 
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dnoed  thereby,  352.  His  speech  aeainst 
ait^mentation  of  army,  3^  Joins  William 
Prmce  of  Orange,  577.  His  advice  to  Wil- 
liam, 577.  Left  m  command  at  Exeter,  579. 
His  position  in  House  of  Commons,  634. 
Leader  of  Tory  party,  671.  Takes  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  672.  Sup- 
ports Government  in  its  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  Ireland,  765.  Defends  Hun- 

?erford  Commissioners,  ii.  134.  Appointed 
lommissioner  of  Treasury,  330.  His  con- 
test with  his  collea^es  for  precedence,  33a 
His  speech  on  foreign  officers,  386.  Resists 
Triennial  Bill,  407,  408,  47a.  Dismissed 
from  office,  486.  His  dealings  with  the  East 
India  Company,  509.  Loses  his  election 
for  Exeter,  ^o,  541.  His  speech  against 
the  Association,  574.  His  speeches  against 
attainder  of  Fenwick,  601 ,  6cn.  Elected  for 
Exeter  (1698),  602.  His  violent  speech  on 
electibn  of  Speaker,  70a  His  violent  con- 
duct in  the  prosecution  of  Kirke  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  744.  His  violent  harangue 
in  House  of  Commons,  748.  His  invectives 
against  Somers,  ^^59.  Manager  of  confer- 
ence on  Resumption  Bill  amendments,  760. 

Seymour,  Conway,  son  of  preceding,  his  death 
from  wound  received  in  a  duel,  it   74^. 

Shadwell  ;  his  representation  of  a  military 
fop,  ii.  272.     His  "Stockjobbers,'*  396. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl 
of :  his  character,  i.  105.  Declares  against 
Declaration  of  indulgence,  108.  Oppo!>es 
Danby's administration,  iii.  Made  Presi- 
dent of  Council,  1 19.  Resigns  his  seat,  124. 
His  opposition  to  Government,  128.  Flies 
to  Holland  ;  his  death,  132.  His  house  in 
Aldcrsgate  Street.  174.  John  Newton's 
testimony  to  his  elo<^uence,  ii.  554,  note. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary-General  for  Wil- 
liam II I. 's  army  in  Ireland  :  his  specula- 
tions, ii.  89.  Recalled  at  the  request  of 
Parliament,  127. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich,  i.  162. 
Preaches  against  pretensions  of  Church  of 
Rome  ;  Bishop  of  London  required  to  sus- 
pend him,  373.  Sermon  before  the  Commons, 
640.  Visits  Jeflfreys  in  the  Tower,  ii.  78. 
A  member  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
III.     Made  Archbishop  of  York,  261. 

Sheffield,  i.  167. 

Sheriflfs.  List  of,  for  1688,  i.  490. 

Sherlock,  Dr  William,  i.  i6a.  Incurs  dis- 
pleasure of  James  II.,  373.  Takes  part  in 
consultations  of  London  clergy,  499.  His 
plan  for  nej^otiating  with  James  II.,  628.  A 
nonjiiror,  ii.  105,  106.  Made  Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  261.  Change  in  his  opinions,  a6i. 
Takes  the  oaths;  his  pamphlet,262.  Outcry 
of  Jacobites  against,  962.  And  of  Whigs, 
263.     Lampoons  on,  264,  265,  note. 

Shields,  Alexander,  accompanies  second  ex- 
pedition to  Darien,  ii.  7^6.    His  death,  740. 

Ship-money,  resisted  by  Hampden  ;  declared 
legal  by  judges,  i.  45.  Levied  n^orousl^, 48. 

Short,  Dr  Thomas,  attends  Charles  II.  in  his 
last  illness,  i.  211,  216. 

Shov«l,SirCloudesley,  i  149.  Escorts  William 
to  Ireland,  ii.  176.     Also  to  Holland,  240 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  i.  462.  Counsel 
against  the  bishops,  512.  Counsel  for 
Rook  wood,   572.      Counsel   for   Fenwick, 
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60X.      Elected    for  Exeter  in   1698,  69a. 
His  previous  career,  6aa. 
Shrewsbury,  Countess  of,  i.  48^;  ii.  174- 
Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Earl  of,  L  485. 
Dismisseid  by  James  II.  from  Lord  Lieti* 
tenancy  of  Sialfordshire,  486.     Joins  revo- 
lutionary con^iracy,  5a7<    Sign;«  invitation 
to  Prince  of  Orange,  539.     Enters  Bristol, 
58^     Bearer  of  message   to  James  from 
Windsor,  612.  Secretary  of  State  to  Williaoi 
and  Mary,  665.     His  dissensions  with  Earl 
of  N  ottingham,  687.  Decline  of  his  political 
influence,  ii.  13^     Becomes  a  secret  laco- 
bite,  153.     His  interview  with  Lady  Marl- 
borough, and  with  Pnncess  Anne,  159.  His 
character,  173.  His  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  James  II.,  17^     Resigns  becre- 
taryship,  174.     His  conduct  after  battle  of 
Bcachy  Head,  182.    Brings  forward  Trien- 
nial Bill.  407.  Signs  protest  against  ccnso^ 
ship  of  tne  press,  416.  His  communicatioos 
with  Middleton,  43a     Refuses  Secretary- 
ship of  State,  469.      His  interview  with 
Montgomery,  485.  Accepts  the  Seals,  486. 
Appointed  one  of  Lord  Justices,  5x4.    His 
efforts  to  raise  money  for  the  war,  581, 58a. 
Implicated  in  Fenwick's  confession,   59a 
His  demeanour,  591.  Retires  from  London, 
Remonstrated  with  by  Somers  and  by 
King,  592.  Falsely  accused  by  Matthew 
Smith  ;  leaves  England  ;  his  remorse,  61a, 
Shrewsbury,  Earls  of,  L  485.  [613. 

Sidney,    Algernon,     receives    money   from 
France,  L  113.     His  execution,  132.     His 
attainder  reversed,  ii.  68.     Inquiry  into  bis 
trial,  z^a. 
Sidney,  Henry.    See  Romney,  Earl  of. 
Skelion,    Colonel    Bevil,    Elnglish   envoy  at 
Amsterdam,  i.    268.      His  endeavours  to 
prevent  Monmouth  from  sailing,  278,  279 
English  envoy  at  Versailles  :  efforts  to  save 
James  II.,  548.     Recalled  and  committed 
to  Tower,  549.     Appointed  Lieutenant  of 
Tower,  586. 
Skinners*  Company  ;  hall  in  Dowgate,  ii  31a 
Slane  Castle,  ii.  z86. 
Sloane,  i.  200. 

Smith,  Aaron,  made  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury, 
i.  668.  Examined  by  Lords  on  commii' 
ment  of  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon,  il 
385  His  influence  with  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard.  421.  Investigates  Lancashire  plot, 
494.  His  mismanagement,  495.  Hisei- 
aminaiion  by  the  Lords,  497.  Appointed 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  744.  [ii  3< 
Smith,  Adam;  his  alarm  at  the  >fational  Del 
Smith,  Dr  Thomas,  i.  468.  AidsJiimes  II  's 
attack  on  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  469. 

477- 
Smith,  John,    made    Commissioner    of   the 

Treasury,  iL  486. 
Smith,  Matthew,  a  spy,  ii.  612.       J288,  note. 
Smith,  Robert ;  his  "  Dying  Testimony."  iL 
Smollet,  Tobias  ;  his  representations  of  naval 

officers,  i.  149.     On  the  National  Debt,  iL 

399,  no>e. 
SmuggUng,  systematic,  in  1698,  ii.  65^. 
Smyrna  fleet,  plan  for   convoying,   li.    441. 

Attacked  and  dbpersed  in  Lagos  Bay,  4^3. 
Snatt,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  assists  in  unt 

absolution  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  at  T]r- 

bum,  ii.  57  z. 
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**  Soho  ."  Monmouth's  cry  at  Sedgemoor,  i. 

a96,  297- 

Solmes*  Count  of,  occupies  Whitehall,  for 
Prince  of  Orange,  i.  6x3.  Commands  Dutch 
troops  in  Ireland,  ii.  8a.  Leads  charge  at 
battle  of  Boyne,  191.  Left  in  command  of 
William  III.'s  forces  in  Ireland,  307.  Com- 
mands British  at  Steinkirk,  376.  Fails  to 
support  Mackay's  division,  376.  Outcry 
against  him,  378.  Complaints  against  him 
in  Parliament,  386.    Killed  ai  Landen,  438. 

Somers,  John  afterwards  Lord),  junior  coun- 
sel for  the  Bishops,  i.  sxa.  His  speech  at 
the  trial,  515.  Enters  Parliament,  633.  At 
conference  with  Lords  on  Question  of  de- 
claring throne  vacant,  647.  Frames  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  649.  Appointed  Solicitor 
General,  666.  Manager  for  Conunons  of 
the  Conference  in  the  case  of  Oates,  ii  7a. 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Corporations, 
135*  137'  '^'^  speech  on  Bill  declaring 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  1689  valid,  160.  Con- 
duct^ prosecution  of  Preston  and  Ashton, 
248.  Attorney  General,  389.  Appointed 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  422.  His 
eminent  qualities,  458.  His  conversation 
and  demeanour,  458.  His  patronage  of 
merit,  4«8.  Libels  against  hun,  459,  and 
note.  Appointed  one  of  Lords  Justices, 
514.  Promotes  reconciliation  of  Princess 
Anne  with  William  III.,  515.  Takes  part 
in  discussions  on  the  Currency,  547.  His 
proposed  expedient,  54^  Made  Lord 
Chancellor,  593.  His  pamphlet  against 
disbanding  the  army,  known  as  "The 
Balancing  Letter, "^  638-64a  His  retire- 
ment, for  his  health,  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
693.  Receives  a  dispatch  announcing  First 
Partition  Treaty,  696.  His  representation 
to  the  King  of  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
697.  Remonstrates  with  William  on  his 
resolution  to  abandon  England,  703,  704. 
His  speech  on  Bill  for  disbanding  tne  army, 
710.  His  rapid  rise,  and  modesty  :  hatred 
of,  by  violent  Tory  leaders,  7^4.  His  con- 
nexion with  proceedings  of  William  Kidd, 
746,  747.  Parliamentary  attack  upon,  748. 
Triumphant  exculpation,  749.  Grant  of 
Crown  property  conferred  on  him,  750. 
Parliamentary  attack  upon,  751.  Rancour 
of  Tory  leaders  towards  him,  759.  His 
prudent  advice  on  the  subject  of  Kesump- 
tion  Bill,  761.  Unsuccessful  motion  for 
his  exc'usion  from  oflftce,  762. 

Somerset,  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of;  assists 
at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary, 
L  713.  [tector,  i.  307. 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of,  Pro- 
Somersetshire  ;  traditions  of  the  peasantry, 
i.  295.   Their  valour  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  297.     Jeffrejrs  in,  314-318. 

Sophia,  Princess,  placed  in  the  succession  of 
tne  crown,  ii.  74. 

South,  Robert,  i.  162. 

Southampton,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  E^l  of, 
i.  89,  97.  Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the 
Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill,  iL  7J58. 

Southampton  Hous-?,  nearHoIboni,  i.  174. 

Sotithwark,  election  for  (1701),  ii.  770. 

Spain ;  the  monprchy  of,  becomes  absolute, 
i  21.  Becomes  formidable  to  England.  31. 
State  of  (time   of  ChaHes  II.),  97.    War 
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with  France,  99.  Horses  from,  154.  Feel- 
injg  of,  towards  England.  227.  Tne  court 
of;  condemns  Lewis  XIV.'s  conduct  to 
Protestants,  336.  State  of,  in  169a,  ii.  367. 
Miserable  state  of  its  army  and  nayy(x^), 
4^1 .  Conduct  of,  in  peace  negotiations,  62a. 
Kxpected  vacancy  of  the  crown,  676. 
Magnitude  and  importance  of  dominion^  at 
stake,  677.  Weakness  of  the  empire,  677. 
Its  tendency  to  dissolution, 678.  Supremacy 
of  Castile,  678.  Candidates  for  the  Succes> 
sion  :  the  Dauphin,  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
678,  679.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
67^.  Factions  in  Court  of  Madrid,  68a 
Discussion  reearding  Succession  between 
Portland  and  Lewis  XlV.'s  Ministers,  68x, 
682.  Proposals  on  part  of  France,  683. 
Discussions  at  Newmarket  between  Wil- 
liam III.  and  Count  of  Tallard,  685,  686. 
Renewed  negotiations  at  Loo ;  First  Par- 
tition Treaty,  693-697.  The  provisions 
become  known  tu  Spaniards,  698.  Com- 
plications caused  by  death  of  the  Prince  '^f 
Bavari:«,  712.  Renewed  discussions  72a 
Second  Partition  Treaty,  720.  Riots  in 
Madrid,  721.  Consequent  supremacy  of 
French  faction  under  Cardinal  Portocar- 
rero,  721.  Information  received  of  Second 
Partition  Treaty,  723.  Sentiments  towards 
William  III.,  723.  tnsulting  message,  724. 
Suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  l^tween 
England  and  Spain,  724.  Previous  quarrel 
on  the  subject  of  Darien.  see  Darien. 

Spanheim,  Ezekiel ;  his  share  in  arranging 
the  rejoicing  at  the  Hague  for  William 
III.'s  entry  m  1691,  ii.  242. 

Speke,  Hugh,  i.  17^  Distributes  Johnson's 
Tracts,  379.  Claims  authorship  of  forged 
Proclamation  against  Papists,  58^  Asserts 
himself  the  contriver  of  "  Irish  mght.**  605. 

Spencer,  Charles  Lord  (son  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland),  his  entry  on  public  life,  ii. 
635.  His  taste  for  books  and  Whiggism, 
635.     Object  of  his  policy,  636. 

Spenser,  Edmund  ;  his  opinion  of  Irish  bal- 

la.is  i.  33- 

Spires,  destroyed  by  the  French,  i.  7x6. 

Sprat.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  i.  i6a. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,375.  Reads 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  502.  Resigns  Commissionership, 
534.  Summoned  by  James  II.  to  a  confer- 
ence, 57a  Take>  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William,  671.  Assists  at  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  71^.  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioner under  William,  ii,  X12.  Withdraws 
from  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  1x3. 
Treasonable  paper  hidden  in  his  palace, 

f6o.     His  character,    36X.     Arrested,  362. 
lis  innocence  proved,  363. 
Stadtholders  of  Holland,  1.  107. 
Stafford,  William   Howard,  Viscoimt,   exe- 
cuted, i.  X28.    His  attainder  reversed,  255. 
Burnet's  exhortations  to,  4x4. 
Stamford,  Earl  of,  a  Parliamentary  general ; 

his  defeat  at  Stratton,  i- 57. 
Stamford,  Thomas  Grey,  Earl  of,  accused  of 

Participation  in  Rye  House  Plot,  i.  345. 
oins  rising  for  Prince  of  Orange  in  North, 
^X9.  Chairman  of  "  Murder  Committee," 
li.  132.  Entertains  William  III.  at  Brad- 
gate.  538. 
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STANDING  AKMIBS. 

Standing  armies,  strong  aversion  tO|  in  E^* 
land,  1.  330  :  ii.  634.  Arguments  against 
them,  636-638.  The  arguments  self*contra' 
dictory,  639.  Lord  Somers'  reply,  638-641- 

Stir  Chamber,  L  44.     Abolished,  4a 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  ii.  375-377.  Fight  be- 
tween the  French  household  troops  and  the 
British  division,  376.  French  and  allied 
losses  :  mural  effect  of  the  victory,  377. 

Steward,  Lord  High,  Court  of,  i.  347  ;  li.  390. 

Stewart  of  Ballenach,  ii.  54. 

Stewart,  James ;  his  correspondence  with 
Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  i.  4C7.  Atuched 
to  Whig-Jacobite  party  in  Edinburgh,  iii. 
217.  Conduct  as  Lord  Advocate  in  prose- 
cution  of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  620. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  i.  163.     His  answer  to 

Fapers  found  in  writing  of  Charles  IT.,  401. 
)eclares  against  teading  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, 498.  Member  of  Ecclesia-tical 
Commission,  ii  112.  Made  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, 119.  His  claims  for  the  Primacy,496. 

Stirling,  plan  of  th'=  Scottish  Jacobites  for 
secession  to,  ii.  131  18. 

Stockjobbing,  origin  of,  ii.  395.  397.  Anterior 
to  National  Debt,  397.  Fluctuations  in 
Stock  Exchange,  7x3. 

Storey,  Samuel,  i.  323. 

Stout,  Quaker  family  at  Hertford,  endeavour 
to  fix  a  charge  of  murder  on  Spencer  Cow- 
per,  ii.  740-742.    Sec  Cowper,  Spencer. 

Strabane,  skirmish  at  i.  746. 

Strahane,  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord,  i.  751. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Weniworth,  Enrl  of;  his 
character,  L  4^.  Deprecates  Charles  L's 
Scotch  war,  4a  Persists  in  his  policy,  48. 
Impeachment  and  execution,  49.  Prece- 
dent of  his  attainder  quoted,  ii.  605,  606. 

Strafford,  Earl  of.  included  in  the  Irish  Act 
of  Attainder,  i.  761. 

Strasburg,  retained  by  the  French  in  the 
Treaty  of  R>'swick,  li.  629. 

Stratton.  battle  of,  i.  57. 

Street,  Baron  :  collusive  resistance  to  James 
II.  on  question  of  Dispensing  Power,  i.  369. 

Stukeley's  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  i   142,  note. 

Subsidies,  how  raised  ;  their  diminished  pro- 
ductiveness, ii.  392,  and  note. 

Suffolk,  wages  in,  i.  203. 

Sunderland,  Countess  of;  her  intrigue  with 
Henry  Sidney,  i.  547.    Her  letters,  547. 

SunderlanJ,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of;  his 
political  character,  i.  121.  Supports  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  127.  His  intrigues,  135.  Re- 
tained in  (jffice  by  James  II.,  218.  Con- 
forms to  Roman  Catholic  observances,  230. 
His  letter  to  Penn,  320,  note.  Encourages 
errors  of  James  II.,  359.  His  motives  ; 
bribed  by  France,  359  Joins  Jesuitical 
cabal ;  converted  by  James,  359.  His  in- 
trigues against  Rochester,  360.  Made  an 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  376  Bribed 
by  Tyrconnel,  404.  Anecdote  01, 483.  Made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire,  490.  His 
advice  with  regard  to  the  Seven  Bishops, 
503.  Recommends  Tames  II.  to  make  con- 
cessions, 510.  Professes  himself  a  Papist, 
511.  Proves  publication  of  alleged  libel  by 
Bishops.  51 V  His  suspected  treachery  to 
James  II.  ;  his  official  gains,  545.  Alarmed 
for  his  safety,  546.  His  !»ccret  correspond- 
ence with  Prince  of  Oranne,  547.    Deludes 
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iames  ioto  security,  547,  55a  Dispaced ; 
is  protestations  of  loyalty,  ^6a  His  secret 
services  to  William,  45>  Hu  flight  to  Hoi* 
landf  ^54.  His  return  to  England.  45^ 
Ingratiates  himself  with  William,  455.  Ad- 
vises employment  of  Whig  minister^,  456. 
Promotes  recondliation  of  William  and 
Princess  Anne,  5x4.  Receives  William  at 
Althorpci  537.  Induces  Godolphin  to  resign 
office,  597.  Appointed  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  one  of  Lords  Justices,  618.  Alarm  at 
his  appointment,  635,  636.  His  political 
character,  63^  Atucks  on,  in  House  of 
Commons ;  his  friends  in  tlie  Hou^e,  642. 
Utterly  distrusted  by  his  colleagues,  643. 
His  alarm  at  the  clamour  raised  against 
him,  643.     Resigns  office,  643. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  i.  371.  Curtailment  of 
its  powers,  372. 

Supremacy,  oath  of,  difficulties  regarding,  I 
704-708.    Houses  of  Parliament  differ,  710L 

Supremacy,  royal,  i.  27.  As-crtion  of,  I7 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cranmer,  28.  The  Claim 
mooificd  by  Elizabeth,  28. 

Sutherland,  Colonel  Hugh,  repulsed  by  the 
Enniskilleners,  i.  767. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  ii.  321. 

Sweden,  member  of  Triple  Alliance,  I.  100. 
Jealousy  of  England  and  Holland,  ii.  365. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  constancy  of  Irish  popuiace 
to.  i.  308.  His  patriotism  confined  to  Saxon 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  ii.  295,  and  noic. 
Birth  and  e.^rly  career ;  Secretary  to  Sir 
W.  Temple,  420.  Bearer  of  letter  to  Wil- 
Ham  III.  on  Triennial  Bill,  420.  Hisch.ir- 
acter  of  Somers,  459.     Of  Wharton,  464. 

TAAFFE,  the  informer.an  agent  of  Trench- 
ard,  ii.  493.  H^s  piocecdings  in  Lan- 
cashire, 493.  His  evidence  defeats  prose* 
cution,  495.     Sent  to  prison  by  Lords,  497, 

Tallard,  Count  of,  his  embassy  to  England, 
ii.  683.  His  instructions,  684.  Splendour 
of  his  appointments.  684.  Accompanies 
William  III.  to  Newmarket,  685.  Discus- 
sions on  the  Spanish  Succession,  6S6.  His 
impression  of  William's  firmness  and  good 
faith,  686.  Renewed  negotiations  at  Loo, 
693.     The  treaty  signed,  698. 

Talmash,  Thomas,  serves  under  Marlborough 
at  Walcourt,  ii.  95.  Serves  under  Ginkell 
in  Ireland,  278.  At  Athlone,  281.  His  con- 
duct at  Aghrim,  284.  His  high  military 
character,  386.  At  battle  of  Landen,  438. 
Commands  attack  on  Brest ;  attempts  a 
landing,  489.    Mortally  wounded,  489. 

Tangier,  Karrisoned  by  the  English,  i.  94. 
Relinquished  by  Charles  II.,  139.  Colonel 
Kirke  at,  309. 

Tankerville,  Ford  Grey,  Earl  of  (Lord  Grey 
of    Wark) ;     a  political    prisoner    in    the 
Tower  ;  escapes  ;  his  trial  for  seduction  of 
Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley,  i.  258.  Lands  at 
Lyme  with  Monmouth,  380.      His  flicht 
from  Bridport,  282.     Resists  Monmouth's 
design  of  deserting  his  followers  39V    His 
cavalry  routed  at  Sed^emoor,  297.   Accom- 
panies Monmouth's  flight  ;  taken,  300,  30X. 
His  interview  with  the  King,  304.     Ran- 
somed, 333    His  speech  on  the  Association, 
iL   ^Tk.    Supports  the  Bill  for  Fenwick's 
attainder,  609.     His  speech  on  Bill  for  di»- 
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banding  army,  711.  Appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  ;  his  unhappy  career,  7^ 
farbet.  Viscount :  plan  recommended  by  nim 


for  pacification  of  Highlands,  ii.  43.     Plan 

adopted  by  William  III/s  government,  311. 

Taimton,  prosperity  of  (1685),  i.  985.      Its 


civil  and  religious  politics,  286.  Young 
ladies  of;  their  ransom  assigned  to  the 
Queen's  maids  of  honour,  330.  Favour 
snown  to,  by  James  II..  434. 

Taxation,  parliamentary  consent  necessary, 
ii.  16.  Importanceof  this  right,  20.  Right 
involved  in  question  of  Ship-money,  45. 

Teignmouth,  destroyed  by  the  FVench,  ii. 
902.  ITie  sufferers  relieved  by  church- 
collections  through  England,  203. 

Tempest,  Jacobite  emissarv,  arrcstetl,  ii.  172. 

Temple,  fohn  (son  of  Sir  William),  employed 
by  WilUam  III.  in  Irish  affairs,  i.  729.  His 
suicide,  ^41. 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  i.  339. 

Temple,  Sir  William  :  negotiates  Triple 
Alliance,  i-  99.  Employed  in  negotiations 
with  Holland,  no.  His  character,  118. 
His  scheme  of  Government,  118,  119.    Re- 


tirement  from  public  affairs,  720.   His  work 

T.    House  at  Moor  Park, 

419.  Consulted  byWilliam  III.  on  Triennial 


on  Holland,  it.  397.     House  at 


Bill ;  sends  Jonathan  Swift  to  the  king.  420. 

Tenison,  Dr,  i,  162.  Visits  Monmouth,  305. 
Joins  in  consultations  of  Bishops,  499.  Ap- 
pointed member  of  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, ii.  112.  His  examination  of  Liturgy, 
114.  Made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  496. 
Attend •;  Queen  Mary  on  her  death- bed, 
499.  His  funeral  sermon,  501.  Appointed 
one  of  Lords  Justices,  514.  Joins  in  resist- 
ance of  Peers  to  Resumption  Bill,  758. 
Withdraws  his  opposition  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, 761.  Attends  William  III.  on  his 
death-bed,  773. 

Test  Act,  i.  no.  Violated  by  Charles  II., 
133.  By  James  II.,  334.  Proposed  rci>eal 
of,  704,  709. 

Tewkfisbury,  proceedings  of  the  regulators 
of  Corporations  at,  i.  404. 

Thanet,  rhomah,  Earl  of;  i.  488.  ['°3* 

Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  his  death,  li. 

Thomond  Bridge,  affair  .it,  ii.  288. 

Thoresby,  Ralph,  i.   182. 

''Thorough,"  the,  of  Strafford,  i.  43,  44- 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  i.  162,  Dryden's  testi- 
mony to,  162,  note.  His  sermon  against 
Roman  Catholics,  333.  Excluded  by  James 
II.  from  discussion  withPopishdivine^,  40Z. 
His  share  in  conversion  of  Shrewsbury,  485. 
Attends  con.sultation  of  London  clergy,  ^99 
His  influence  over  Princess  Anne',  045. 
His  char.icter  as  preacher,  ii.  in.  A 
member  of  Eccleiastical  Commission,  in. 
Destined  by  William  III.  for  primacy  ;  his 
reluctance,  119.  His  letters  to  Lady  Rus- 
sell, xao,  note.  Evidence  in  favour  of  Hali- 
fax, 132.  Consecrated  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 2J7.  General  respect  for :  in- 
sulted by  Jacobites,  3^7,  and  note.  Ful- 
Jer^s  conduct  to,  326.    His  death,  495.    His 

llndal,  Matthew,  i.  423.  ffunenut  4^. 

Iltus,  Silas  a  Presbyterian,  sworn  of  Privy 
Council,  i.  534.  Duerts  James  II.,  613. 
Speeches  in  favour  of  Triennial  Bill,  ii. 
<»7.  4'»V 


tublawney. 

"TityreTus,"i.  177. 

Toddin^ton  Church,  L  307. 

Toleration  Bill  moved  by  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, i.  695.  ^  Conditions  annexed  to,  695, 
6^.  Inconsistencies  in  theoryi  697.  Prac- 
tical merits,  698.     The  Bill  passed,  699. 

Torbay,  i.  564,  565. 

Torcy,  minister  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  his  share  m 
conversation  with  Portland  on  Spanish  suc- 
cession, ii.  682,  683.  Resists  recognition  of 
James  III.  by  Lewis  XIV.,  764,  765.  Hi* 
excuses  to  British  ambassador,  767. 

Tories;  their  enthusiasm  for  James  ll.  at  his 
accession,  i.  333.  Their  repugnance  to  a 
st.inding  army.  330.  Zeal  for  Clmrch  and 
King,  348.  Change  in  their  views  on  pas- 
sive obcdittnce,  521,  522.  Their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Revolution,  659,  660.  Their  joy 
at  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  William  III. 
in  1690,  ii.  142.  Their  predominance  in 
New  Parliament  161.  Tncir  opinions  on 
the  war,  457.  Chiefs  of  tlicir  part  j ,  464-467. 

Torrington,  Earl  (Admiral  Arthur  Herbert), 
refuses  to  support  James's  policy ;  dismissed 
from  his  offices,  i.  430.  His  communica- 
tions with  Dykvelt,  452.  Bdrer  of  invita- 
tion to  William  of  Orange,  529.  Admiral 
of  William's  fleet,  563.  Appointed  First 
Commissioner  of  Admiralty,  665.  Attacks 
French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,  754.  His  mal- 
administration of  navy,  ii.  93.  Threatens 
to  resign  command  of  fleet,  151.  Takes 
command  of  united  English  and  Dutch 
fleet,  179.  Receives  order  to  fight,  179 
Resolves  to  expo.se  Dutch  ships  i8o.  De* 
feated  off  Beachy  Head,  180.  Proceedings 
against  him,  233.  Tried  by  court  martial, 
233.    Acquitted  :  dismis.sed  from  navy,  234. 

Torture  never  legal  in  England,  i.  16.  Last 
infliction  of,  48.     In  Scotland,  133  ;  ii.  22. 

Tory  :  origin  of  the  term,  L  127 

Toiirville,  Count  of.  enters  British  Channel, 
ii  178.  Victory  off  Beachy  Head,  180.  An* 
chors  in  Torbay  ;  his  galleys,  200.  Contem- 
plates a  landing,  201.  Destroys  Teign- 
mouth,  202,  Leaves  coast,  202.  Collects  a 
fleet  for  invasion  of  England.  347.  Defeated 
off  La  Hogue,  354-357.  Brave  conduct. 
356.  Reception  at  Versailles  373-  Inter- 
cepts Smyrna  fleet,  442.  Sails  for  Mediter- 
ranean, 487  Effects  a  ill nction  with  Toulon 
fleet ;  retreats  before  Russell,  491* 

Tower  Hamlets,  i.  171. 

Tower  of  London,  cemetery  of,  i.  306. 

Treason,  Bill  regul.iting  Trials  for.  ii.  31a. 

Treby,   Sir  Geor:pe,  counsel  for   Bishops,  i. 
512.     Heads  City  deputation  to  William  ol 
Orange,  614.     At  conference  between  the 
Houses  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Kingdom, 
647.     Appointed   Attorney  General,   666 
One  of  the  judges  on  Anderton's  trial,  ii.444. 

Tredenham,  resists  the  Triennial  Bill,  ii.  407. 
Discovered  at  the  supper  party  at  the  Blue 
Posts,  768.  Elected  for  the  private  Bo- 
rough of  St  Mawes,  77a 

Trelawney,  Colonel  Charles,  a.ssures  William 
of  Orange  of  his  support,  i.  54s. 

Trelawney.  Sir  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  i  500. 
(See  Bishops,  the  Seven.)  Excitement  in 
Cornwall  in  behalf  of.  ^09,  5xa  Assures  the 
Prince  of  Orange  of  his  support,  545.  Re  ■ 
celves  William's  troops  in  Bristol,  589. 
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Trenchard,  John,  made  SccrcUtry  of  State* 
ii.  431.  ffis  activity  against  the  Jacobites, 
493.  Apprehends  the  Lancashire  Jacobites, 
403.  Pamphlet  attacks  «pon,  494.  Failure 
of  his  health.  497.     His  death,  sa^. 

Trenchard,  Jonn  (son  of  the  preceding),  his 
pamphlet  m  favour  of  disbanding  the  army, 
li.  637.  One  of  the  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  Irish  forfeitures,  753.  Vio- 
leni  report  framed  by  him,  753. 

Trfivcs,  threatened  destruction  of,  L  716. 
Saved  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  717. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  a  creature  of  Jeffreys  : 
elected  Speaker,  i.  356.  Lord  Caermar- 
then's  agent  for  bribing  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  150.  Re-elected  Speaker,  154. 
Mediates  with  the  nonjuring  Bishops,  357. 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  431. 
Accused  of  corrupt  practices,  507.  Vote  of 
censure  up<>n  him,  508. 

THcnnial  Bill,  ii.  407-40^.  Negatived  by 
William  III.,  431.  Again  brought  in,  and 
rejected  by  Commons,  47a.     Passed,  498. 

Triers,  Board  of,  i.  78. 

"Trimmers,"  i.  120. 

Triple  Alliance,  i.  ^. 

Trumball,  Sir  William,  Secretary  of  State,  ii. 
535.  His  resignation  of  the  Secretarysliip 
of  State,  643,  718. 

Tudor  Sovereigns,  i.  ao.  Their  tyranny,  how 
checked,  ao. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  i.  169. 

Turbcrville  ;  his  evidence  against  Strafford,  i. 
128.     Against  College,  130. 

Turenne,  English  Puritans  in  his  army,  i.  61. 

Turks,  w.ir  with,  in  Hungary,  i.  a6i.  Be- 
siege Vienna,  420.  Their  campaign  on 
Danube  in  1689,  ii.  93.  Successes  in  1693, 
448. 

Turner,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  his  corona- 
tion sermon,  i.  332.  Vi-^iis  Monmouth,  304. 
Takes  part  in  deliberations  of  bishops. 
499.  A  nonjuror,  ii.  103.  Joins  a  Jacobite 
convjnracy,  236.  Letters  to  St  Germains, 
338.  .md  note.  Informed  against  by  Pres- 
ton, 249.     Escapes  to  France,  251. 

Turnpike  Acts,  i.  184. 

Tutchin,  John,  punishment  of,  i.  317.  Inter' 
view  with  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  ii-  77. 

Tweedd.ile.  fohn  Hay, Marquess of,appointed 
Lord  High  Commissioner  for  Scotland,  518. 
Directed  Kt  inquire  into  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe,  519.  Takes  up  schemes  of  Paterson, 
726.  Gives  Koyal  consent  to  the  Act  incor- 
porating D.trien  Company,  729.  Dismissed 
by  William  III.,  733. 

Tyrconncl,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of,  i.  351. 
Services  to  James  II.,  and  infamous  cha- 
racter, 351.  352.  Appointed  general  of 
forces  in  Ireland,  395.  Arrives  at  Dublin  ; 
remodels  army,  398.  His  mendacity ;  ad- 
vises repeal  of  Act  of  Settlement,  ;  goes  to 
England,  399.  Made  Lord  Deputy  ;  his 
iiKri(;ues,  404.  Arrives  in  Ireland,  405. 
Meets  James  II.  at  Chester,  472.  His 
scheme fordetaching  Ireland  from  England, 
4S0.  His  formation  ■  f  Celtic  troops  ;  his 
violent  meissures  537-  Negotiates  with 
William  III..  728.  Messages  to  France, 
730.  CilN  Irish  to  arms,  7^1.  Meets 
James  at  Cork,  740.  Advises  James  to  re- 
n^ain  at  Duhli",  745     His  conduct  at  battle 
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of  Bojrne,  ii.  191.  Urges  abandonment  of 
Limerick,  309.  Retires  to  Galwajr,  210. 
Goes  to  France,  313.  Returns  to  Ireland. 
977.  Thwarts  Saint  Ruth  ;  Jealousy^  <^ 
Sarsfidd,  380,  381.  Outcry  asainst  bim ; 
leaves  camp,  383.  In  Limerick,  986.  His 
death  by  apoplexy,  387. 

ULSTER,  rebellion  in,  i.  5a. 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  i.  433. 
University  College.  Oxford,  Popenr  in,  i.  370. 
Universities,  English,  L  463.      High  consi- 
deration of,  463.     Their  loyalty,  464. 

VANDEVELDE,  the  two  brothers,  i.  2o». 
Vauban,    i.;J5i.     Assists  at   siege  of 
Mons,  ii.  346.     "[uikes  part  in  siege  ofNa- 
mur.  371.     Strengthens  defences  of  Brest, 
488. 
Vaudemont,  the  Prince  of;  his  appreciation 
of  Marlborough's  military  talents,  ii.  37a 
Commands  against  Villeroy,  in  Flanders : 
his  skilful  retreat,  536.    Joins  William  III. 
before  Namur,  538. 
Vendome,  Lewis,  Duke  of,  at  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk,  ii.  376.    Takes  Barcelona,  63^ 
Vernon,  made  Secretary  of  State,   li.   642. 
i      Elected  for  Westminster.  692.     His  vain 
attempt  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Resumption  Bill,  756. 
Vernon  Correspondence,  ii.  610,  n.  ;  708,  n. 
I  Vestments,  ecclesiastical,  i.  25. 
:  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  joins  the 
coalition  against  France,  ii.  230.     Dcsert 
!      the  coalition,  585. 
Victoria,  Queen,  coronation  of,  L  231. 
Vienna  threatened  by  the  Turks,  i.  430. 
Villenage,  extinction  of,  i.  11. 
Villeroy.  Marshal,  French  commander  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  1695  ;  his  position,  ii.  523. 
Bombards     Brussels  :    advances    towards 
Namur,  527.     Retreats,  538. 
Villiers,  Edward,  Viscount,  English  negotia- 
tor at  Ryswick,  ii.  633. 
Villiers,  Elizabeth,  mistress  of  William  III., 
i.    412.      Entreats   Shrewsbury   to  accept 
I      office,  ii.  470      Her   marriage   to   George 
Hamilton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orkney  ;  re- 
I      ceives  a  grant  of  Crown  property  in  Ire- 
!      land,  754. 

WADE,  Nathaniel,  i.  257.     His  share  in 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  280.  282,  287 
His   flight ;  escapes  pimishment.    323-     A 
witness  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Del.Mniere,  347 
Wages  of  agricultural  labourers  i.  203.     Of 
manufacturers  ;  of  various  artisans,  204,  205 
Wagstaffe,  Thomas,  a  nonjuror,  ii.   109.     A 
nonjuring  Bi.shop.  260.     His  invective  on 
the  death  of  Mary,  500. 
Wake,  Dr  William,  i.  162. 
I  Walcot,  Captain,  a  Rye  Houso  conspirator,  i. 
I  Walcourt,  skirmish  at,  ii.  95.  [277. 

,  Waldcck,    Prince  of,  ii.   95.       Dcfeatwi  a: 
Flcurus,  180,  181. 
Waldenscs,  the.  William  III.'s  intcrpositic:. 

in  behalf  of,  ii.  245. 
Wales,  copper  in,  i.  155.     Roads  in,  183. 
Walker,    George,    at    Londonderry,    i.    749. 
Chosen  Governor,  751.    Statue  of,  at  Lon- 
donderry, 772.     Arrives  in   London  :   his 
receotiop     *>.    138.      ^is  detractors    128- 
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WALKrit. 

TlYankcd  by  House  of  Commons,  199. 
Made  Bi^hop  of  Derry  189.  Killed  at 
the  Ijoyne,  192. 

WalkiT,  Obadiah.  master  of  University  Col- 
lege, i.  370.     Declares  himseT  a  Roman 
Catholic,  370.     His  printing  press  at  Ox-  j 
ford,  381.    In<^ulifd  by  the  undergraduates,  ■ 
4f''.     Iiuptacheti,  ii.  132. 

W.'lker :  his  tract  on  t*ie  authorship  of  Icon 
B.isilike.  ii.  409.  410.  [ii.  2^5. 

Wall,  an  Irishman,  Prime  Minister  of  Spam, 

Wallop,  counsel  for  Baxter,  i.  240. 

Walters.  Lucy.  i.  122-  Her  rumoured  mar^ 
ria.uc  with  Charles  II.,  i2p. 

Wani,  Setli,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  i.  492. 

Warre,  Sir  Francis,  i.  320.  Join-  William  of 
Orange.  577. 

Warringtun.  Henr>-  Booth,  Earl  of  (Lord 
Dchinicri.').  .iccu-ed  of  Liking  part  in 
Western  insurre<  tion,  i.  346.  Tried  m  Lord 
High  Stewards  Court,  346.  Acquitted,  347. 
Effect  of  his  acquittal,  348.  Riseii  for  Prince 
of  Orange  in  Che«>hire,  518.  BcarsWilliam's 
message  from  Windsor  t3  James  II.,  611, 
6x4.  M;idu  Chancellor  of  Exchequer.  665. 
His  quarrels  with  hi>  colleagues,  687.  Jeal- 
ousy of  Il.iiifav.  ii.  01.  Retires  from  office  ; 
raised  to  Earldum  of  Warrington,  146. 
Pamnhl':t  ascribed  to  him  on  changes  in 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  countic-*.  151.  Protests 
against  rejection  of  Place  Bill,  406. 

Warwickshire,  wages  in,  i.  203. 

Waterford,  Uiken  by  William  III.,  ii.  207. 

Waterloo,  ticld  of,  Willi.im's  III.'s  march 
across,  ii.  C22. 

Wauchop.  Scotch  officer  in  Limerick,  ii.  287, 
989.  Ur.;es  the  Irislt  troops  to  enter  the 
French  service,  292. 

Waynfleie,  Willi.ini  of:  his  statutes  for  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxfonl,  i.  469. 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  his  interview 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  84. 

Weniworth,  H'.iKietta,  L;»dy,  i.  261.  Mon- 
mouth's fidelity  to,  304.    lier  death,  307. 

Wesierhall,  th*^  I^tird  of,  i,  244. 

Wesiern  M.iriyrnlo>;y,  i.  311,  note. 

West  Indies,  trade  of  Bri>tol  with,  1.  165. 
Transponntinn  of  rebels  to,  318. 

Wesiminstei.  Election  for  (1^90),  ii.  144. 
Election  for  (1695),  539.  Contest  for  in 
(i£98) ;  character  of  constituency,  691. 
Montague  and  Vernon  returned,  691. 
Election  for  (1701),  770. 

Westmoreland,  Election  for  (1701),  ii.  77a 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynnc,  Viscount,  rc- 
i.xives  Bishop  Ken  at  Longleat,  ii.  259. 

Wharton,  Henry,  i.  381.  ^ 

Wharton,  Pl.ilip,  Lord,  i.  619.  His  speech 
against  the  Abjumtio:i  Bil',  ii.  163. 

Wharton.  Thomas  (afterwards  Ixird),  elected 
for  Buckinghamshire,  i.  234.  Opposition  to 
James  II.'s  Go\crnmcnt,  342.  Writer  of 
Lillibullero,"53Q.  Joins  Prince  of  Orange, 
573.  His  early  life.  ii.  462.  His  profligacy, 
462,  463.  Zeal  for  the  Whig  party,  463. 
Electioneering  skill,  463.  His  duels,  464. 
Attacks  corruption  of  Tory  ministers,  507. 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  two  Hoiues, 
<xo-  Moves  impe  <chment  of  Duke  of 
Leeds.  5x1.  Supr-oris  Bill  for  Fenwick's 
attainder,  609.  Slade  Chief  Justice  in 
Eyre,  6x8.    Disappointed  of  Secretaryship 
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of  State,  642.  643.  His  electione'iring  de- 
feats in  1698,  692.  Duel  with  Viscount 
Cheyney,  742.  Jrnns  in  resistance  of  Peers 
to  Resumption  Bill,  758.  Recovers  his 
influence  in  Buckini^haniNhirr,  770. 

Whig  :  origin  of  the  term,  i.  126. 

Whigs;  their  efforts  to  pass  the  Exclu>-ion. 
Bill.  i.  123,  12^,  X29.  Ke-action  ag.<inst. 
129.  Persecution  of,  i^o.  Their  plats. 
131.  Severe  measures  again  St,  X  32.  Stru>:glc! 
at  election  of  1685,  233.  Weakness  in 
Parliament.  252.  Whig  refugees  on  Con- 
tinent. 255-257,  261.  Correspondence  w^ith 
England,  256.  Support  Monmouth,  261. 
Assemble  at  Amsterdam :  their  plan  of 
action,  263.  Leaders  of  the  n.irtv  keep 
aloof  from  Monmouth,  288.  Their  temper 
after  Revolution.  66a  Principles  in  regard 
to  oaths  of  allegiance,  iL  iot.  Their  triumph 
over  High  Churchmen,  102.  Vindictive 
mca>ureN,  13X.  Dc««ign  upon  the  corpora- 
tion>,  134.  Defeated  therein,  137.  Oppose 
King's  going  to  Irebnd.  141.  l*heir  vio- 
lence rrrstrained  by  William  III.,  143 
Their  discontent,  152.  General  fidelity ; 
treason  of  a  few,  153.  T.ictics  in  the  I'arlia- 
ment  of  1690,  X59.  Propose  Abjuration 
Bill.  iTix.  Their  want  of  liberality  towards 
Irish,  296,  and  note.  Subsequent  change  in 
their  sentiments,  297.  ^^upport  William's 
foreign  p«)licy,  457.  Their  Par'iamentary 
strength  and  organisation,  45^.  Chiefs  of 
party,  457,  458.  Feelin;iS  111  regard  to 
Fenwick  s  confession,  598.  Division  in 
their  party  on  tiuestion  of  disbanding  army, 
637.     Success  of  (heir  administration  ;  tin- 

Eopularity  of,  in  1C98,  690.  Evils  causetl 
y  their  retention  of  ofiRce  after  Parlia- 
mentary defeats.  709,  710. 

White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  i.  409  (See 
Bishops  Seven.)  Summoned  by  Jsimes  II. 
to  a  conference,  570.  A  nonjuror,  ii.  103- 
Attends  Fenwick  on  the  scaffold,  6x4. 

Whitefriars  (Alsatia),  i.  177.  Privileges  of, 
ii.  6x6.    The  privileges  abolished,  616,  617. 

Whitehall,  Court  of,  i.  X79.  The  palace 
burnt  down,  ii.  664, 665. 

Whit  gift,  Archbishop,  i.  39. 

Whitney,  James,  a  hi^^liwsiyinen ;  nis  capture 
and  trial,  ii-  384.     Executed,  384. 

Wicklow,  anarchy  in,  i.  732. 

Wild  man,  John  ;  character,  i.  256.  Deceives 
Monmouth,  265.  Cowardice,  288.  Joins 
William  at  Hague,  553.     His  violent  pro- 

Wposals,  ^54.  Made  ^ostma^ter  General,  668. 
illiam  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  T07.  His 
final  interview  with  Philip  IV.,  li.  7x4. 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward^  King 
of  England  ;  his  birth :  .succeeds  to  the 
government  of  Holland,  i.  X07.  His  heroic 
resistance  to  French,  108.  His  marri.ige 
with  Princess  Mary.  112.  Popul.ition  re- 
turns obtained  by.  139.  His  artillery.  149. 
His  reception  of  Nfonmouih  in  Holi:ind, 
259.  Advice  to  Monmouth.  26X.  Endea- 
vours to  iirevent  Monmouth*'*  attempt,  267. 
278.  Which  are  obstructed  hv  Amsterdam 
magistrates  268.  Sends  back  regiments  10 
James  II.,  270,  290.  His  personal  appear 
ance,  406.  tCarly  life  and  education,  407 
Theological  I ipinioris  ;  Military  talents.  408. 
Fearlessness  :  I'.ad  health,  400     '"old  man- 
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WII.UAM  III. 
ncr  and  strong  pa>»si.)n<  :  his  frknd^hiii  for 
Ilcntinck.  410  Letters,  4x1.  Rohitions 
w.ili  Princess  M;iry,  41?.  415.  (St:e  Hiir- 
n-.-t  )  Mis  p-hilion  with  Kn^liNh  p.irtie>  . 
F  cii.i^;'  toward'  Kiii^laud  :  I.ov«:  for  Hul- 
laiiii,  4i'>,  417  I)ct«  riiiiiicd  hosiiiitv  to 
France.  417.  Kcli;^:iMisf.it:iI:Mn  :  Eur'»i»e:in 
{)i'ti(.y,  4i£.  Wis  ])(>!irv  tnwjinls  En^I.iinl, 
4i>;.  420  Coii'hictto  Moiin:outh,  420.  Jic- 
I  oiiics  '.c.iM  of  Kn,^li>h  o.jKi^iti'.ui,  4^1.  V.c- 
fcct>,Mo  '1.1  nut"  ■  pnyi-cl  of  an  invasion.  4-2j 
Co  altiniio  l)cclar.iti'>i(  of  I:  dulg-tnce,  44.'. 
Hi-.  rv;m.u  .:rancc  tn  lam'.s  II.,  442.  Hs 
vicw-rop  ctii'5  E:v:,lish  I'.ipist-.  44_v  His 
cunc  pomU-nci.-  with  En;:li.«»h  si.itcsmcn  : 
l)i^|U■.c^  wi'h  _Tain<. s.  4;^.  ;4'>.  D-.«.l.irc.s 
his  •■piiiiiiii>>  with  rc^.i:<i  (•>  R'Hixn  Cnho- 
lic".,  4  r.  S<Mul>  to  cuu^r  it'll. ii:-  jani.>  on 
birth  "I  Ins  <.un,  50^.  Hi-,  c  >nvi.*r  iiion  with 
Rus",  .1,  ;,-''.  Kcc.-ivr*N  ir.vit.tlion  frmn 
cui.-<>ir.«tor>.  ^2S.  DilTicuItics  nf  i.is  ■  ntcr- 
pii't;.  -.■C/--32.  Hi**  ulterior  views,  5  jj. 
Rcpii'-ciii.'rioii-.  to  iliffcrcnt  juiwers,  ^4;. 
M:lit.irv  .uui  naval  preparati on.s  ;  rc<.eiv>.s 
as-ur.ii.i  cs  -it'  %app  .rt.  544.  Hi-;  iiit'.Mj-.-; 
aj:xit.:y,  547.  Obiains  <;;inctiijn  of  State ^ 
("■  una!.  _::;i.  Hi-- DcC  arathm.  55V  T;ikcs 
ie..v«'  f  ""lat'-N  (.i'.Mi-.-r.il  :  ■«ct>  viil  ,  is  dri- 
\i.n  nai<  liy  a  ^torITl.  3''>i.  Ilii  Dcclaraiion 
r.acl.L--  I  .ii;;laijcl.  5(m.  .Set«is.iil  :^  liii,  5(">.{. 
Ariiv  X  ;ii  T. irb.-.y  .  Hi-.  lamli:i'^.  V'.s-  Sig- 
nally f.iv.i.ir'-'l  by  ihc  V. cMth'T  ;  •■rdcrs  a 
TJiaiil:-^ivir.^.  >••').  H  s  (:ntr\  into  Ex.ii.r, 
«i'-7  Imp  "^ii  ■.:  .ij)p;arani:c  k:"  his  tro  >p*.  ; 
ni>  .irtii  -v-iy.  5('8.  (.loml  u  :iduct  of  hi:» 
troiip^.  ^'  ^.  3't>  Dcl.iV  of  jKople  of  w  )tc 
ii.  j  inin-.;  hi:ti,  371.  Aillr.  s>  to  hi>  foil'  w- 
cr^  .it  Excl- r.  577.  Hi*  adv.oicc.  S7ij.  En- 
ter- *^ali  bury.  DiiS-.n^ioris  imons;st  his 
fcill.jwy  »,  ;.'/».  ReC'jivcs  Ja  .ic'.N  C'Mntni:^- 
siov.'jf.i  .It  Hu!i^e;rfor'l.  -'j^.  Hispropo-aK, 
5  ^-^  5'/.^-  ^I».■.«-■ur'.:^  i'»  pre'.'.'.vc  o:ilcr.  5'j5 
Eiubair.is-xiucat  at  dclcnti-'ii  •)f  JaMic»>.  ^^-9, 
At  WiialN  ir,  ill.  His  tr^'ojis  occupy 
WhitLhal.  '12.  Arliv^.■s  at  St  J  .mt.- s, 
614.  niifuullv  of  lii^i»«iMtion,  015.  .A^^eiu- 
bl-.  -v  !'ar;i.iiM>  ntary  lMi;iinbe:.s.  616  Or  crs 
H  iri'i.oii  :ii  li-.ivo  England.  "mS.  RecciM.-s 
addrcs-.  )f  IV-ers.  ■  lu.  Of  Coimnoucrs ; 
>umni  -ns  .1  C-^nventi-n:  ;  nj- .isure-i  to  pre- 
serve ■  in  ler.  iLo.  T. ■leiMiii  j.i'hcv  ,''>-."o  Sum 
HMU-i  m-jciii,  .1  >n;otc"  nun,  t.'_'7.  His  .vs- 
ccn-l  ikvuv  r  mind  )f ^^.lrv.''Jl.  Decl.'r-rs 
hi-  vii;u>.  •■»;.  I>L-.l.uv.d  Kin:;  l»y  C.-nvcn- 
lion,  '>.o  Ac  t:i't>  Oo..  II ;  is  rnclainiei]. 
<>>,i  Hi  a  \i*ties,  «-.s7.  Ke  iit!.ni  of  pr.'ilic 
feeling  .i_-.i."  i.-i,  ri^?,  (.51*.  His  iJiMi,  ulticN 
6'>i  .\-,uiiio^  dire  tion  of  foreign  alTiirs, 
<')6^.  Hi-  iiii.ii-iiers,  (.uy-^/'S.  .Sj  ■.•ech  to 
Parli.iment,  070.  Hi.-,  Iii^h  estimation  on 
Continent,  •7.).  Per-on.il  ur.;Mi|iul  trity  in 
En;;l.i'iil,  '.-7  ;.  o  '<\.  Had  he.t  th.  '>•  -:  Works 
at  ll.tiiipt.m  <  lurt.  0J2.  r-iji.  Ro  des  .it 
K'-nni^t'.m  H-u^f.  hi:  forvijn  f.ivourires, 
(>S4.  Surfr*  from  p'e!ci:«:sMir*- m:il -.'Im  .is- 
irat'dii.  I  P:;,  f>fi6  .And  from  di- >i.n.->i>ns  of 
hi-  lii  !.is;i.r"%.  'jJj«')-( :.-,?.  AdIn^Ili^tr.llion  y>{ 
V  rci.-.i  OiTkc.  i'.^S,  r>8q.  EcclLMaslicd 
:'•■'•■;'.•.  '-;'-.  Attfinpi-  t"  •.oinproiinse  Ih:- 
Iw  v'i.ii-rli   and    P  ".enter-..  707.      His 

c^s-u....i.-in,    ;r{.       li    claims    w  ir   ajT.im-,! 
'V-iticc,  71^^      T{i:>  in  •bi'.ity  iw  -end  n    .J*6 
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to    Ireland ;    nfgi>iiati-s    with    Tvrconn?! 
728.     Hi>  letter  to  inhabitaut<  t>f  i..')n-1on 
dcrry,    77a.      Summons   a   cMiventi-n  f>r 
Scot 'and,  ii.   2.     Vcxatii-n  at  ontrav:^"'*     n 
Scotc'i  ch.r^y,  3.      Tniji.irt'a.ity  i;i    r«.;4ard 
to  Church  government,  7.    Ri:  ly  to  Sc-tch 
Episi.opaliai:s,  8.      Letter  to  Scotch  Con- 
vention, Q.     Ins'.rui  tiiius  to  his  ...  en:s  in 
Scotland,  9.     Sends  :i  for.:e  to  E  liuhur.h. 
\ty.       Proc!. limed    V\w-^    in    Sc>>tlni.-:.    ;i 
Accepts  crown  of  Sc"l  and.  23.    Rifu-r-';  m. 
i!ed-.:e  liiaisrif  ti»    c  ijj;i<)i.s  p«jrvet  titii-n.  7.;. 
)i>lil  ed  by  (.."ovciianter^,  24.    His  niJuKtc 
for  Scotland.  1^5.    lici.'tii'.s  ni'p.-:r.iI.o  wi  h 
Whii;^,  7i>.    Xava!  affair^  (y^     C-iiiin  ..  '.  il 
policy, 'j.q.     N' ii'niati.ii.s  with    I'u.ci.  04. 
A:-poiiits  Ecclc-iastical    Comnii->M<in,    zii 
Unpopularity  with  clc'>;y,  114        Refu  es 
to  touch  for  kind's  evil,  115.     Mcs-..,:-;  i.» 
Convocation,  133-    Reci'inm'.MidsIm.'.-iun.ty 
Udl,   I  ix.      Di-uu  t'.d  with    h;-,   pi»*iil  ii , 
pu  j>i'se>  loretipt"  Holl.-rd.  140   C!  an;i',s 
inteutioii  :  rc-olv;:s  to  ;to  to  Irela:  d,  mx 
Pror-uue^  P.ir'iameiit,  142.     Ini:ul,;ciice  ".u 
nonjuror-,    143.      Makes    ch.inj;cs.   m    lii> 
gON- riiLieiit,    144.       Scnii'lc-   aj;aiist   •  in- 
nloyi'i:;  III ib'.ry,  14')      ComiHlled  :m  .ui .;.: 
It,  150.     Oc' er.d    Fast   for   hs  dejirtur. 
15;;.      l!iN     jiii-chto  the   new    P  rl::iiii    11, 
i-,4.    r»i-like  t»!"  .Vbjurati'n  P'iil.  i' 3      >iib- 
mils  to  Pariiani'.nt  .\>-t  of  <ir.iC'-,  i'^-4.    Piit-i 
an  end  t'-pilitic.d  pru-cripliins,  iri;.      I'r> 
ro.;Uir.-.  Par  iameut,  1^-5.      Hi>  |)r«:|.tr.iiions 
for    'he    War,     I'-f  .        \V\s   dilficilli-s,    »-2. 
A;|H>int-  Counrd  of  N  :ie,   174.      .^it>.'ii:t 
for   Ireland,  17^.      Vf: routs  ]*nn-.e  Oe-irgc 
of  r>fi  mark  :  -i-ls   >.iil  fio'U   Chester.  17''. 
I.;iinls  at   Cairickf'.rajus  ;  at  lUr.fast,    xiy. 
Milii.iry  arr  n^ements,   1^4.     l>-.ir.nion  l«i 
Pie«byt.ri.««    mmist«;rs ;    atT.tbiiily   V)   hi* 
soldiers;    riarche.s   s..»uihw  »rii--.    i-'^5       \\\\ 
.irmy,     i.S-S.        Ri.coui  oit'\>     t'nc    eueii:y ; 
woundi  d.     i5?o.       Pa  sos    the    P.o>  m;.    \'/y. 
His  c-  inluot  in  'he  "alt  e.  r,.>       His  entry 
into  Dublin.  ii;7.      Hisr-.p'.iitc-i  «.'<:Jih.  i',7, 
19ft.     His  Icmty    en-ur-.u.   .or.     Receives 
new-  of  the  b.ttilc  of   Bcai  liy  H-.'.id,   .■•^ 
'I'aks.-s    Wai'.rfwr'.,    1^07.        Arriv-.s    before 
Liinii<.k.    210.       L.-->  his  .iriillciy,   .mi. 
As  aults     the     town;     rej  ul-.  d;      rais.A 
th'.:  sif.-.^e,  213.      Ri.t'irns  10  F.'.>;'.ind:  hts 
rccepiijn,  j-4.    Send-  McAill     to  Sc<tbnd 
as  L  ird    Hi.^h    Couuui-si  ncr,    ji.:.       Hii 
t;o\t.rn:nMU    .bta'MS  a   riajority  i      Scotch 
Parliamcut.  jn;.      Diss.it:  fitd  witii  -citle- 
meni  of  Scotch  Churih  :  letter  to  ficueral 
Assembly.    -'_>>      Oj-cns  Parli.imtnt.   251. 
Dciurts  for  Hiillanil  ;  Voy  ii;e  to  H>  ibnd, 
.-40.      Hisdan>:.T;  kind-  .oid  pr.>..i'eds  10 
Ha-.'ue.  ■•41.       His  eiithusia*  :ic  rec--pti>-n, 
341,  ?.^.'.     .Np'-rch  to  •.■on:r  s-..  1^43.      Ad- 
minislr.itio'.i    of  forfi;iii    .iff.urs,    344.    :;45. 
Relations  with   Ri  iiiai.  Cuholii.'    o:i.ce>, 
obtains  tolct;<tion  fo;  \\'a'Icns.js  ;  ni-  uiflfi- 
^u'lies  arising  fr.uu  r.ataie  of .1  co.ililion, 
345.      ills  at'c'iipt   to  relieve  Mou-,  2\b. 
Return-  to    En^Iaml,   ^47.      Clemency  :o 
J.iLobitc      coii-pirators,     250.         Tre.:  .:n 
.imong  hi.-  courtiers  ^"^5.  2^^.     Reiuriu  to 
C«>:-iin-.-nt,   ^70.       Ind-ci-ivt.  ca'Mj-i  ^w  ::: 
Fl.inders   fine  g;cntle::>en  in  his  camp,  271. 
Kctii.ns  to   Eiicl.iiul :  "^pt-ns  P irltAui- iil ; 
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favourable  pro<ipeci«  :  his  speech,  aoS.  His 
empIoymeDt  of  Dutchmen.  318.  Keceives 
infonu-ition  of  Marlborough  s  treason,  319. 
Adjourns  Parliament,  337.  His  use  of 
Veto  on  Parliamentary  bills  3281  32^  Pe* 
culiar  situation  :   negatives  the    Bill    for 

iudges'  Salaries,  329.     Signs orderagainst 
[ai.:donaldi>   of  Glen 


lencoe. 


Goes  to 


Continent,  345,  364.    His  difficulties  caused 
by  Northern  powers  :  by  change  of  Popes 
36^.     By  conduct  of  his  allies,   366-369. 
His  exertions  to  maintain  coalition,  36^ 
Declines  Governorship  df  Sp.-inish  Nether- 
lands 3^-      Attempts  to  relieve  Namur,  • 
37X.      Attacks   Luxemburg  at   Steinkirk, 
375.     Defeated,  378.     FMot  for  his  assassi- 
nation,  378,    379.      Returns  t«>   England, 
S8o.     Measur«*s  to  put  down  highway  rob- 
erics,  383.      Siieech  to  ParlianK'nt,  38 s- 
Con:ili.ites  Peers,  385.      Con-ults   Sir  W 
Temple,  419.      Interview  with  Swift,  420. 
Negatives  Tncnnial  Hill:  i>roro;:ue:s  P.tr'ia- 
liament,   421      Ministerial    arranc^emcnts, 
431.  422.     Goes  to  IIi>l!and,  42J.      French 
statesmen's  opinin-i  .jf  him  ;  prepares  for 
campaign  nf  1693,  434.     Co'.l'rcts  his  forces 
near  Lnuvain,  435.     Dcicived  by  Luxem- 
burg ;  his  position  at  I^nndcn,  437.   Defeat, 
t\Z.     Conduct  in  covering  the  retreat,  4.19. 
Incrgy  in  repuirin;;  Inslo-is.  441.    K<:tiirn:» 
to  Rnt^land,  4.^8.    Hisi  complaints  of  House 
of  Commons.  4-1.      .Sunderland's  .idvice, 
4^5,  4:;^).      Appoints  Whig  minisr''r>,  469. 
NLg.itivcs  Place  I'lill.  474.    Proroiiiu;-  Par- 
lintn-.*nt.  485.     Interview  with  Shrew.sburv, 
4.S''>.      Plan  for  the  cam])  liijn  of  i6'i4,  487. 
Rejects  Marlborouq;b's offi.r of    is S'.Tvicc*, 
400.     His  c.unpai':;n  of  i(x}4,  491.     Ruiurn 
to   tin  gland  :  speech  t»   Parliament,    493. 
Gnints  a  pension  10  'I'illotbon's  widow,  496. 
Consents  to  Triennial  BI>',  4Q8.   Hisagonv 
at  death  of  Mary,  499,  503     Appiints  I..ord 
Justices,  514.    Rrcunciliationwith  Princess 
Anne,    515.      Directs   inijuiry    into    mas- 
s.icre  of  G.cnC'X.'.  .mS.    Dismisses  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  52?.     Oixins  campaign  of  I'j^s, 
524.  Inv'-st-i  Namur,  525.  Gams  possession 
of  town,   527.   Besietjes  castle,  52S.  Offer* 
battle  to  Viileroy,  528.     Takes  castle,  sxo. 
Returns  to  England,  536.  Diss<).vesP:irlia- 
ment ;  visits  Princes.s  Anne,  536.    His  pro- 
gress through  country  ;  nt  Newmarket,  536, 
537.     At  Althorf>e,  at  Stamford,  and  Bur- 
leigh, 537.    At  Lincoln,  Welbeck  ;  at  Brad- 
gate,  Warwick,  Burford,  538  ;  at  Oxford  : 
returns  to  London,  538.     Speech  on  open- 
in:;  Pari i.i ment,  551.    Vexation  at  jiroceed- 
in;:s  again.st  :;runt  to  Portland,  555.  Speech 
to  Parliam'.'nt  on  discovery  of  assassination 
p  ot,  565.     Ne;;ativcs    Bill   for  regulating 
Elections,    576.       Promotes    Land    Bank 
schemv,  577.    Joins  army  in  Flanders  578. 
Difficulty  in  provisioninj;  his  troops.  5S1. 
Receives  Fen  wick's  confession,  500.     His 
letter  to  Shrewsbury  :  effect  of  l.is  letter, 
v)i.     Returns  to  England,  592.    Speech  to 
Parliament,  593.    Flxamines  Fen  wick,  598- 
Closrs  Session  of  Tarliament,  6x7.     Goes 
to   Continent.   621.     His  night  march  to 
Brussels ;  desire  to  accept  terms  of  peace, 
632.    Sends  Portland  to  Boufflers  636.  His 
denunds  upon  Lewis  XIV..  626,  697.    Re^ 
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turn  and  entry  into  London,  6^2.    Diffi- 
culties  of   his  situation  after   Treaty  of 
Ryswick.  635.     Opens  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment :  Parliament  »  ell  aA'ected  to  him,  641. 
Grants  of  Crown  l.mds  to  his  Dutch  favour- 
ite^,  648,  649.     Speech  on  proroj^iing  Par- 
liament  in    1608,   664.      Unwillingness  to 
rcbuikl  Whitenall.  665.     Intercourse  with 
the  Czar  Peter,  668.     Conciliatory  letters 
to  Portland,  671.     Politic  profusion  in  the 
embavsy  to  France  under   Portland,  672. 
Instructions  on  subject  of  Spanisli  succes- 
sion. 6S3.     Ne>:otiatinns  with  T.illard  at 
Newmarket,    686.      Impatience    to  leave 
F.ngiand,  687      Reconciii^^tion  with  Marl- 
borough.  688-     Terms  u-^re'd  U]i<in  with 
Tal  ani  at  I^ioo,  O93.     Si:;n.'  First  Partition 
Treaty,  697.    Hi^imprud^:nce  in  n':;;lccting 
to  coiicili.itc   the    English :    detained    by 
winil  l)ey(>nd  time  fixed  for  opening  Parlia- 
ment, eo-i,  700.   His  speech  from  the  throne, 
701.      Diflerence    between    him    and    hi» 
ministers  on  resisting  redr.ctiini   of  army, 
701,  ^02.     Indignatiop.  .u  beinj;  required  to 
di'^miss  his  Dutch  gmrds.  702      t'l^u-m 
phuc^.ih mdonin^  En,;l.ind.  705.    Recover-* 
'■.i>  self-command  ;  >peech  ■■n  ;<;iving  assent 
to  Bill  for  disbanding  ;irmv.  71  r.     Impru- 
I'.cnt  peninacity  on  the  subject  of  Dutch 
guards,  713,  714.     Letter  to  the  Commons, 
714.     Stron:;   feeling  on   rejection   of  his 
request.  715.     Spt'cch  in  proroguing  IVir* 
liament.    ^\(^,      Ministcri.i!    changes.    717. 
Divisions  in  his  household.  718,719.  Kndea- 
vour<  10  conciliate  Portliiud.  719.     Kcliim 
fn)m  (Continent,  74^.     S,iC'.<h  on  opening 
Parliament,  74?.     Crant  of  Irish  land>  to 
Countes.s  of  '..>rkney   (F.li/:il>eth  Villi-.-rs), 
754.    Answer  to  the  Si^eaker  on  his  gr.anl.s 
of  In-h  forfeited  evtaie-,  7f;'».     Prorogues 
P.I  I  liament  in  displeasure,  763.     Declining 
health,  765,  and  note.      Receives  tidin;!:* 
of    the    proclamation     of     James    III.  ; 
his  me:isurcs,   767.    Returns  ii)   Knglandt 
769    Diss<i!ves  Parliament,  769.   Alarming 
state  of  his  lic.iith  :  lastk'ttcr  to  Heinsius  ; 
his  f.iU  from  hor-eback.  771.     Me-is;ige  to 
Parli.iment  recommending  m'.*asures  for  the 
Union  with  Scotland,  772.    His  death-bed  ; 
hi  de.itli.  77^ 
Williams,  William,  Solicitor  Genera!,  i.  496. 
Conducts  prosecution  of  BiKhofis  512,  513, 
S15,  517.      Rewarded  with  baronetcy,  533. 
Treach'.'ry    to  panics  II..   612.      Attacks 
James  in   Parlumcnt.  635.     Counsel   for 
prosecution  of  Jacobit«s  at  Manchester,  ii. 

^.  495- 
Williiimson.  Sir  Joseph,  Eng  ish  negotiator 

at    Ryswick,   ii.    6J5.      Commissioner  for 

signing  the  Treaty  of  Loo.  6q8. 
Will's  Coffee  House,  i.  180. 
Wil.son,  Marg.uxt,  murder  of.  i.  243. 
Wiltshire,  Claries  Paulet,  Earl  of,  i.  552,  634. 
Wincanton,  skirmish  at,  i.  579. 
Winch elsea.  Earl  of,  protects  James  II.  from 

the  Kentish  fishermen,  i-  607. 
Winchester,   Jeffreys  at.  i.  313-314.     James 

II.'s  attempt   to    intimidate  the  corpora- 
tion, i.  494. 
Windham,  John  ;  his  speech  againit  a  ttaad- 

ing  arnj,  i.  341. 
V^ndow  Tax,  propoaed  fay  lAontagua,  ii.  5f& 
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Windsinr,  Kuman  CariioKc  procesuon  at,  i- 
461.     The  Prince  of  Orange  at,  61  x. 

Witten,  Nicholas,  Dutch  envoy  to  coogratu- 
late  William  of  Oranffv  on  his  succesSp 
L684. 

"Wolt-land  ;"  name  applied  to  Ireland,  i. 
793,  note. 

/olscley,  Colonel»  sciu  by  Kirkc  to  support 
the  Enniskil.'encrs,  i.  772.  Defeat:*  Mount* 
cashel  At  Newton  Butler,  773.  At  the 
battle  of  tliu  Hoyne,  ii.  18^. 

Woodstock,  Lord,  son  of  PoriUnd  ;  forfeited 
Irish  proi)erty  bestowed  on  him,  ii.  753. 

Woollen  manufacture,  i.  167. 

Worcester,  i.  166.     Kioi<  at,  377, 

Worcester.  Marquc-ss  of;  his  steam  engine, 
L  iSa. 

Wren.  Sir  Chri<topher,  i.  172,  20T. 

Wright,  Sir  Robert,  maile  Lord  Chief  Justice 
by  James  II..  L  462.  Commissiuner  at 
Oxford  on  nfTairs  of  Maifdaienc  College, 
475.  ^  Consulted  by  James,  494.  Presides 
at  trial    of  1}isho])s,    512.      Overawed   by 

feneral  feeling,   514.     Summing  up,  5x6. 
Letains  his  jiOKt,  533. 
Wurtcmberg,  Charles  f  M^lerirk,  Duke  of,  ii. 


ZUUBTSIN. 

188,  ai<.    Joms  Gfaikeiri  arary  in  Iiclaad. 
279.    VolaiitMn  to  foree  the  possagie  ef 
j      the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  381,  38*. 

YARMOUTH,  Earl  of.  i.  489. 
Yeomanry,  under  Charloi  II. :    their 
influence  ami  sentiments.. i.  163,  164. 

York.  i.  166.  Arciilnshopric  of,  371.  Aichi- 
episcopal  pnivince  of,  li.  119. 

York,  Council  of,  i.  45.     Abolibhed,  49' 

York,  Duchessi  of  (Ann  Hyde) :  her  death,  i. 
104. 

Yining,  Robert,  hi«  villanons  character  and 
adventures,  it.  350,  360.  Forges  a  paper 
in  proof  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  36a  Gives  in' 
formation  to  ilie  Privy  Council,  361.  His 
detection  and  impudent  conduct.  36a,  363. 
Hi>  subsequent  caieer.  364. 

ZULES1  EIN  :  sent  by  Prince  of  Orange 
to  Englnnd.  i.  455.  His  congratulatoiv 
mission  on  birth  of  Prince  of  Wale*.  «». 
Sent  to  Jamas  II.  at  Rochester,  611  His 
interview  with  James  at  Whitehall,  611 
j  Appointed  Master  of  the  Robes,  667.  Ac- 
companies William  III.  to  Holland,  il  340 
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